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Yv"hj:n tlic works of a great writer, wbo lias 
to jn*»h.;rity a lasting legacy, areprr- 
j?niUol to tfee worW, jt is riuturalSy expected, 
iliat suicie aceotnit of his life should acaoiujumy 
the i'ditioL. The reader whlwH to know as much 
as possible of the awthor. Tiie tdrciimbtanees 
that atteiidiHi liim, tfie features of ins prit'ate 
cltaraeter. his coiitiTaation,, anti the uu'ans by 
whbdi he rose to miineiire, bectouethe favonrite 
objects of intjuiry. ('uriosity is exeited ; aiui 
the atiiikirer of his\vorksis eager to know* bis 
I'lrivate opinions, his coui'se of study, the parti- 
cularities of his conduct, and, above all, whether 
lie pursued the wisdom wliich he recommends, 
and practised the virtue which his writings in- 
spire. A principle of gratitude is awakened in 
every!" generous mind. For the entertainment 
and instruction -which genius and dOigeocehave 
ffrovidcu for the world, men of refined and sen- 
sible tempers are ready to pay their tribute of | 
praise, and even to form a posthumous friend- 
ship "with the author. 

In reviewing the life of such a "writer, there 
k, besides, a rule of justice to wdiieh the public 
li.'n-e an umloubfed elaim. Fond admiration 
and partial friendship should imt be sudered to 
represent Im virtues tvith exaggeration; nor 
should malignity he ailcAvefb under a specious 
diN-guise, to magnify mere defects, the usual fail- 
ings of human nature, iiitO/vice or gross defor- 
mity. The lights and shades of the character 
should be given ; and, if this be done "wnth a 
strict regard to truth, a Just estimate of Dr. 
dohnson will atTord a kssoti!, perhaps as "valuable 
as the moral docti'me that spetiks withmergy in 
every linage of his works. 


The preseiif writer enjoyed the conversatioa 
and friendship of that excellent man more tlian 
thirty years. He thought it an honour to he so 
connecteclj and to this hour he rellects on his 
loss T.yith regret : hut n?gret, he knows, has se- 
cret bribes, by which the Judgment may 1 m; in- 
ilueiiced, and partial alTeetion may be carried 
beymid the bounds of truth. In the present 
case, however, nothing needs to he disguised, and 
exaggcJMited praise is uimecessary. It is an ob- 
se.rvatton of the voungtT Fliiiy, in his Epi&tlc to 
his friend Tacitus, that history ought never to 
magnify matters of fact, because worthy actions 
require nothing hut the truth. Kam nee Instaria 
dehet egredi vcritalemj et honcste ft ^ts veritas mf~ 
feit. This rule the present hiogra^dier promises 
shall guide his pen throughont the following 
narrative. 

Jt may he said, the death of Dr. Johnson kept 
the public mind in agitation beyond all former 
example. Flo literary character ever excited so 
much attention ; and, when the press has teem- 
ed w'ith anecdotes, apophthegms, essays, and 
puMieatioris of eveiy kind, w'hat occasion now 
for a new tract on the same threadbare subject? 
The plain truth shall be the answer. The pro- 
prietors of Johnson’s Works thought the life, 
which they prefixed to their former edition, too 
unw'Cildy for republlcation. TImi prodigious va- 
riety of foreign matter, introduced into that 
performance, seemed to overload the. memory of 
Dr. Johnson, and in the account of his own life 
to kave him hardly visible. Thej wished to 
have a more concise, and, for that , reason, per- 
haps a more satisfactory account, such as may 
■exhibit a Just pictore of the mm, and keep Mm 
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the*principal figure in tlie foreground of his own 
picture. To comply with that request is the 
design of this essay, which the writer undertakes 
with a tremhling hand. He has no discoveries, 
no secret anecdotes, no occasional controversy, 
no sudden fiaslies of wit and humour, no private 
conversation, and no new facts, to embellish his 
work. Every thing has been gleaned. Dr. 
Johnson said of himself, 1 am not uncandid 
nor severe : I sometimes say more than I mean, 
in jest, and people are apt to think me serious.*’*'^ 
The exercise of that privilege, which is enjoyed 
by every man in society, has not been allo%ved 
to him. His fame has given importance even to 
trifles ; and the sjeal of his friends has brought 
every thing to light. What should be related, 
and what should not, has been published with- 
out distinction. Diceizda tacenda locuii ! Every 
thing that fell from him has been caught with 
eagerness by his admirers, who, as he says in 
one of his letters, have acted with the diligenoe 
of spies upon his conduct- To some of them the 
following lines, in Mallet’s Poem, on verbal 
criticism, are not inapplicable ; 

**' Such feat grave bird in Northern seas la found, 
Whose name a Dutchman only knows to sound ; 
Where’er the king of fish moves on before. 

This humble friend attends from shore to shore j 
With eye still earnest, and with bill inclined. 

He picks up what his patron left beliind. 

With those choice cates his palate to regale. 

And is the careful Tib bald of a Whale.” 

After so many esssayls and volumes of 
no, what remains for the present writer? Per- 
haps, what has not been attempted ; a shoii:, yet 
fuU— a faithful, yet temperate, history of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Samuel Joiikson was born at Litchfield, 
September 7, J709, O. S.f His father Michael 
Johnson, was a bookseller in that city ; a man 
of lai’ge athletic make, and violent passions; 
wrong-headed, positive, and at times afflicted 
with a degree of melancholy, little short of mad- 
ness. His mother was sister to Dr. Ford, a 
practising physician, and father of Cornelius 
Ford, generally known by the name of Parson 
Ford, the same who is represented near the 
punch-bowl in Hogarth’s Midnight Modern 
Conversation. In the life of Fenton, Johnson 



•ife Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 405, 4to. j 
edit. I 

t This appears in r. note to Johnson’s Diary, pre- j 
fixed to the first of his prayers. After the alteration | 
of the style, he kept his birth-day on the 18th of | 
September, audit is accordingly marked Septem-j 


says, that his abilities, instead of furnishing 
convivial merriment to the voluptuous and dis- 
solute, might have enabled him to excel among 
. the virtuous and the wise.” iSeing chaplain to 
the Earl of Chesterfield, he wislied to attend 
that nobleman on his embassy to the Hague. 
Colley Cibber has recorded the anecdote. You 
should go,” said the witty peer, “ if to your 
many vices you would add one more.” “ Fray, 
my Lord, what is that ?” Hypocrisy, niy dear 
Doctor.” Johnson liad^a younger brctiiei* 
named NTathaniel, who died at the age of twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight. Michael dm son. the 
father, was chosen in the year 1718, under bailiif 
' of Litchfield ; and in the year I12b he served the 
office of the senior bailiff. He had a brother e;f 
the name of Andrew, who, for some years, fee|it 
the ring at Smithfield, appropriated to wrestle!'^ 
and boxers. Our author used to saj*, tiiat he 
was never thrown or conquered. 3iiehuel, the 
■father^, died December 1731, at the age of seventy- 
six; his mother at . eighty-nine, of a gradual de- 
cay, in the year 1759. Of the family nothhig 
more can he related worthy of notice. Johnson 
did not delight in talking of his relations. 
“ There is little pleasure,” he said toMrs. Fiozzi, 
‘*5n relating the anecdotes of beggary.” 

Johnson derived .from his parents,' or, from an 
unwholesome , nurse, the distemp8.r 'Called the 
king’s evil. The jacobites at that time believiHl 
in the efficacy of the royal touch ; and accord- 
ingly Mrs. Johnson presented her sem, when two 
years old, before Queen Anne, who, for the first 
time, performed that office, and auumuoicrited 
to her young patient all the healing virtue ni 
her power. He was afterwards cut for that 
scrophulous humour, and the under part of his 
face w'as seamed and dtsfigiired by ilieopcratum. 
It is supposed that, tins disease deprived him of 
the sight of his left eye, and also impaired his 
hearing. At eight years edd he vras phiceti 
under Mr. Hawkins, at tlie iToe-scfsu'oX In 
Litchfield, where he was; lurt rinriarkaWe for 
diligence or regular applifatlon. Wiiaiever he 
read; his tenacious memory made iii.Si own. In, 
the fields with his school-fellows, he talked more 
to himself than with hts comjmnkms. In 1725, 
when he was about sixteen years old, he went 
on a visit to his cousin Cornelius Ford, who de- 
tained him for some months, and in the mean 
time assisted him in the chmics. Tin? general 
direction for his studies, which he then recvivcti, 
he related to Mrs. Piozzi. Obtain,” 

Ford, ** some general principles of every sAruce ; 
he who can talk only on one subject, or arl: only 
in one department, is seldom wanted, anil per- 
haps never wished for ; whlk the man of general 
knowledge can often benefit, and always please.” 
This advice Johnson seems to haw pursti*:4 
with a good incHnation. His reading wofi. sil- 
ways desultory, seldom vmtmg o«i any part 
author, but rambling fjxm one to anni'her, 
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aodj by hasty soatcbes, boarding np a variety 
of knowledge. It may be proper in this place 
to mention another general rale laid down by 
Ford for Jobnson*s future conduct : You will 
make your way tiio more easily In the world, as 
■you are conteoted to dispute no man’s claim to 
conversation excellence : they will, therefore, 
more wdllingly allow, your pretensions as a 
writer.” “Jiiit,” says Sirs. Piozzi, , . the 
features of peculiarity, ■whleli mark a character 
to all succeeding generations, are slow in 
ccuTiing to tlreir growth.” That ingenious lady 
wilds, with her usual vivacity, Can one, on 
such an occasion, tbrbear recollecting the pre- 
dieiitHis of Boileuu’s father, who said, stroking 
tlie head of the young satirist, * this little man 
has too much wit, but he will never speak ill of 
any one.?’” 

On Johnson’s return from Cornelius Ford, 
Mr. Hunter, then master of the Free-school at 
Litchfield, refused to receive him again on that 
foundation. At this distance of time, what his 
reasons were, it is vain to Inquire ; but to refuse 
assistance to a lad of promising genius must be 
pronounced harsh and illiberal. It did not, 
however, stop the progress of the young stu- 
dent’s education. He was placed at another 
scliuol, at Stourbridge in Worcesteishire, under 
the care of IWr. Went worth. Having gone 
through the rudiments of classic literature, he 
returned to his fatiier’s house, and tvas probably 
intended for the trade of a bookseller. He has 
been heard to say that he could bind a book. 
At the end of two years, being then about nine- 
teen, he went to assist the studies of a young 
gentleman of the name of Corbett, tO' the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and on the SIst of October, 
I7*2S,, both were entered of Pembroke College ; : 
Corbett, as a gentleman- commoner, and John- 
son as a commoner. The college tutor, Mr. 
Jordan, was a man of no genius ; and Johnson, 
it seems, showed an early contempt of mean : 
abilities, in one or two instances behaving wdth 
insolence to that gentleman. Of his general 
conduct at the university there are no particu- 
loi’s that merit attention, except the translation 
of Pope’s Messiah, which was a college exercise 
Imposed upon him as a task, by Mr. Jordan. 
Corbett left the university in about two years, 
and Johnson’s salary ceased. He was by con- 
aequence straitened in Ilia circumstances : but he 
a 111! remained at college. Mr. Jordan the 
tutor, went off to a living ; and was succeeded 
by Dr. Adams, who afterwards became head of 
the 'College, and was esteemed through life for 
his learning, Ms talents, and his amiable charac- 
ter. Johnson grew more regular in his attend-^ 
ance. Ethics, theology, and classic literature, 
were his favourite studies. He discovered, 
notwithstanding, early symptoms of that wan- 
dering disposition of mind, •wMch adhered 
to him to the end of fais life. His reading was 


by fits and starts, undirected to any particular 
science. General philology, agreeably to his 
cousin Ford’s advice, was the object of his am- 
bition. He received, at that time, ao early im- 
pression of piety, and a taste for the best au- 
thors, ancient and modern. It may, notwith- 
standing, be questioned whether, except his 
Bible, be ever read a book entirely through. 
Late in life, if any man praised a book in his 
presence, he was sure to ask, Did you read it 
through?” If the answer was in the affirma-. 
tive, he did not seem willing to believe It. He 
continued at the university till the want of 
pecuniary supplies obliged him to quit the place. 

: He obtained, however, the assistance of a 
friend, and returning in a short time, was able 
to complete a residence of three yj“ai*s. The his- 
tory of his exploits, at Oxford, he used to say, 
was best known to Dr. Taylor and Dr. Adams. 
Wonders are told of his memory, and, indeed, 
all who knew him late in life, can witness 
that he retained that faculty in the greatest 
vigour. 

From the university Johnson returned to 
Litchfield. His father died soon after, Decem- 
ber 17SI ; and the whole receipt out of his ef- 
fects, as appeared by a memorandum in the 
son’s hand-%vriting, dated Ibth June, 1732, was 
no more than twenty pounds. * In this exi- 
gence, determined that poverty should neither 
depress his spirit nor his integrity, he 

became under-master of a grammar. school at 
JIarket-Bosworth in Leicestershire. That re- 
source, however, did not last long. Disgusted 
by the pride of Sir 'Wolstan Dixie, the patron of 
that little seminary, he left the place in discon- 
tent, and evei* after spoke of it with abhori‘ence. 
In 1733 he went on a visit to Sir. Hector, who 
had been his school-fellow, and was then a 
surgeon at Birmingham, lodging at the house 
of Warren, a bookseller. At that place Johnson 
translated a voyage to Abj'saiiiia, written by 
Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese missionary. This 
was the first literary work from the pen of Dr, 
Johnson. His friend Hector was occasionally 
his amanuensis. The work was, probably, 
undertaken at the desire of Warren, the book- 
seller, and was printed at Birmingham ; but it 
appears in the Literary Magazine, or Histoi'y 
of the Works of the Learned, for JMai-ch 1735, 
that it was published by Betteswortia and 
Hitch, Paternoster- row. It contains a narra-« 


* The entry of this is remarkable, for his early molu- 
hon to preserve tlirough life a fair ami upright exactor. 
** Juiiii 15. Undecim aureoa deposuk/qoo die, 
quidquid ante inatris fonus (quod iserurai ipf precor) de 
paternis bonis fiperare Jiixit, vijginti scilfct% libras, accepi. 
Usque adwi mihi mea fortuua &igmda eat interea, et no 
ji^iipertate vires animi langucscanti nte in dagifcki egestas 
atiigat, cavenduia.” ^ 
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tive of the endeavours of a company of missiona- 
ries to convert the people of Abyssinia to the 
Church of Rome. In the preface to this work 
Johnson observes, “ that the Portuguese travel- 
ler, contrary to the general view of his country- 
men, has amused his readers with no romantic 
absurdities, or incredible fictions. He appears, 
by his modest and unafiected narration, to have 
described things as be saw them ; to have copied 
nature from the life ; and to have consulted his 
senses, not his imagination* He meets with 
no basilisks, that destroy with their eyes ^ his 
crocodiles devour their prey, without tears ; and 
his cataracts fall from the rock, without deafen- 
ing the neighbouring inhabitants. The reader 
will here find no regions cui'sed with irreme- 
diable barrenaesss, or Messed with spontaneous 
fecundity; no perpetual gloom, or unceasing 
sunshine : nor are the nations, here described, 
cither void of all sense of humanity, or con- 
summate in all private and social virtues ; here 
are no Hottentots without i*eligion, polity, or 
articulate language ; no Chinese perfectly polite, 
and completely skilled in all sciences : he will 
discover, %vhat will always be discovered by a 
diligent and impartial imj[uirer, that, wherever 
human nature is to be found, there is a mixture 
of vice and virtue, a contest of passion and rea- 
son ; and that the Creator doth not appear 
partial in his distributions, but has balanced, in 
most countries, their particular inconveniences 
by particular favours. have here an 

early specimen of Johnson’s manner; the vein 
of thinking and the frame of the sentences are 
manifestly his; we see the infant Hercules. 
The translation of Lobo’s Narrative has been 
reprinted lately in a sepai’ate volume, with some 
other tracts of Hr. Johnson’s, and therefore 
forms no part of this edition ; bat a compen- 
dious account of so interesting a work as Father 
Lobo’s discovery of the head of the Nile will 
not, it is imagined, be unacceptable to the reader. 

Father Lobo, the Portuguese Missionary, em- 
barked, in 16,22, in the same fleet with the 
Count; Vidigucira, who was appointed, lay the 
king of Portugal, Vicex’oy of the Indies. They 
arrived at Goa; and, in January , 1624-, Father 
Lobo Set out on the mission to Abyssinia. Two 
of the Jesuits, sent on the same commission, 
were murdered in their attempt to penetrate 
into that empire. Lobo had better success ; he 
surmounted all difficulties, and made his way 
into the heart of the country. Then follows a 
description of Abyssinia, formerly the largest 
empare of which we have an account in history. 

It extended from the Red Sea to the kingdom 
of Congo, and from Egypt to the Indian Sea, 
containing no less than forty provinces. At 
the time of Lobo’s mission, it was not mucli 
larger tlian Spain, consisting then but of five 
kingdoms, of which part was entirely subject to 
the Emperor, and part paid hina a tribute, as an : 


acknowledgment. The provinces ’tvere Inlia- 
bitedby Moors, Pagans, Jews, and Christians. 
The last was, in Lobo’s time, the established and 
reigning religion. The di%’ex*sitr of people and 
religion is the reason why the kingdom was 
under different forms of government, with laws 
and customs extremely various. Some of the 
people neither sowed their' lands, nor liiiproved 
them by any kind of cisiture, liviug upon milk 
and flesh, and, like the Arabs, encamping with- 
out any settled habitation. In some places 
they practised no rites of worship, though they 
believed that, in tlie regions above, there ihveUs 
a Being that governs the world. Thi?* Deity 
they call in their language OuL The ' ClHis- 
tianity professed by the people in some pa'rt% m 
corrupted w'ith superstitious errors, and here- 
sies, and so mingled with ceremonies borrowed 
from the Jews, that little, besides the name of 
Christianity, is to be found among them. The 
Abyssim eannot properly be said to have either 
cities or houses;' they live in tents ®r cottages 
made of straw or clay, very rarely building with 
stone. Their villages or towns consist of they® 
huts ; yet even of such villages they have but 
few; because the grandees, the viceroys, and 
the emperor himself, are always in camp, that 
they may be prepared, upon tlie most tuuidcri 
alarm, to meet every ■ emergence, iji a country 
which is engaged every year either in ihnign 
wars or intestine commotions. Ethiopia pro- 
duces very near the same kiiuh^ of provision as 
Portugal, though, by the extreme laxineM of 
the inhabitants, in a much leas quantity. What 
the ancients imagined of the torrid zomu hdng a 
part of the world uninhabitable, is so far from 
being true, that the climate is very temperate. 
The blacks have better featio*ea than in other 
countries, and are not without wit and ingenui- 
ty, Their apprehension is quick, aitd thrir 
judgment sound. There are in the climate tw'o 
harvests in the year: one in tvinter, which lasts 
through the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember ; the other in the Spring. Thry have, 
in the greatest plenty, raisins, peach w, pome- 
granates, sugar-canes, and some figs. Alost of 
these arc ripe about Lent, which the Aliy&iJnsi 
keep with great strictusiss, 'i'he aninudis of the 
country are the Hon, the eiephant, the rhinoec- 
: ros, the unicorn, hoi’ses, mules, oxen, and cows 
without number. They bare a very parlicular 
, custom, which obliges every snaii, tluii }uu a 
thousand cows, to save every year one dayk 
'xnilkof all his herd, and make a hath with il 
for his relations. This they do so many davE in 
each je&r, as they Imve thouiniodsi of ratslc ; m 
that, to express how rich a man is, they tell you 
/le bathes so mmuj tinici, 

“ Of the river Kile, which has fornklied to 
much controversy, we have a full and dew 
description. It is called by the natlw, 
Abayi, the Father of Water. U rises in S* 
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cala, a province of the kingdom of Goiama, 
tke most fertEe and agreeable part of tke Abys- 
sinian dominions. On the Eastern side of the 
couiitr)-^ on the declivity of a mountain, whose 
descent is so easy, that it seems a beautiful 
plain, is that source of the Nile, which has been 
sought after at so ■ much expense and labour. 
This spring, or rather these two springs, are 
two holes, each about two feet diameter, a 
sfoB€^’'s cast distant from each othei*. One of 
them is about five feet and a half in depth, 
Eobo was not able to siiili his plummet lower, 
perhaps, because it was sttipx>ed by roots, the 
wdiole place being full of trees. A, line of tm 
feet (Ini not reach the bottom of the other. 
These springs are supposed by the Abyssins to 
be the vents of a great sobterraneous lake. At 
a small, distance to the Mouth, is a village called 
Gtiix, tltroiigh wdiich you a.scerid to the top of 
the mountain, where there is a little hill, which 
the idolatrous Agaei hold in great veneration. 
Their priest calls them together to this place 
once a year : and every one sacrifices a cow, or 
more, according to the dilTerent degrees of wealth 
and devotion. Hence w’e have sufficient proof, 
that these nations always pKiid adoration to the 
Deity of this famous^ river. 

“ As to the course of the Nile, its miters, af- 
ter the first rise, run towards the East, about 
the length of a nansket-shot t then, turning 
oorthward, contimie hidden in the grass and 
weeds for about a <|imi’ter of a league, wdseii 
they re-appear atnongst a qumtlty • of rocks. 
The Nile from its source proceeds with so in- 
coasidenible a current, that it is in danger of 
being dried up by the hot season ; but soon re- 
ceiving an increase from the Gemma, the Kcltu, 
the Braijsa, and the other smaller rivers, it ex- 
pands to such a breadth in the plains of Boad, 
■which is not above three days’' journey .from its 
source, that a musket-ball wdll scarcely tiy from 
one bank to the. other. Here it begins to run 
northward, winding, however, a little to the 
East, for the space of nine or ten leagues, and 
then enters the so-much-taiked-of Lake of Dnm- 
bia, flowing ivith such violent rapidity, that its 
waters may be distinguished through, the wiiole 
passage, which is no less than six leagues. Here 
begins the greatness of the Nile. Eifteen miles 
further, in the land <if Akta, U rushes precipi- 
tately from the top of a high rock, and forms 
one of the mostbeautiful waterfalls in the %vorId. 
hobo says, he passed under it without being wet, 
and resting himself, for the sake of the coolness, 
was charmed with a thousand delightful rain- 
bows, which the sunbeams painted on the W'-ator, 
in all their shining and lively colours.* Tlie 


* Hm Mr. Bruee, the late traveller, avers to be a down- 
right falsehood. He sap, a deep pool of water reaches to 


fall of this mighty stream, from so great a 
height, makes a noise that may be heard at a 
considerable distance ; but it was not found, 
that the neighbouring inhabitants were deaf. 
After the cataract, the Nile collects its scattered 
stream among the rocks, which are so near each 
other, that in Lobo’s time, a bridge of beaisrs, 
on wliicii the whole imperial army passed, waw 
laid over ^rem. Sultan Sequed has since built 
a stone bridge of one arch, in the same place, 

J for which purpose he procured masons from In- 
“ dia. Here the river alters its course, and passes 
; through various kingdoms, such as Amhara, 
; Okca, Choaa, Dumot, and the kingdom of Goi- 
ama, ami, after various wiiKiiiigs, returns with- 
i in a short day’s journey of its spring. 'J'o puiv 
i sue it through all its maxes, and accompany it 
I round the kingdom of Goiama, is a journey of 
j twenty-nine days. From Abyssinia, the river 
I passes into the countries of Faxulo and Ombar- 
I ca, two vast regions liitle knmvn, inhabited by 
; nations entirely diiferent from the Abyssins. 
j Their hair, like that of the other blacks in those 
j regions, is short and curled. In the year 1615, 
I Rassek Christos, Eieutenaiit- General to Sultan 
I Sequed, entered those kingdoms in a hostile 
• manner; but, not being able to get iiiteiligence, 
I returned without attempting any thing. As tlie 
, empire of Abyssinia tcrniinates at these des- 
cents, Lobo folltnved the course of the Nile no 
farther, leaving it to range over barbarous king- 
tloms, and convey wealth ant! plenty into -:Egypt, 
which owes to the annual inundations of this 
river its envied fertility. * .Lobo knows nothing 
of the Nile in the rest of Its passage, except that 
it receives great increase from many other rivers, 
has several cataracts like that already described, 
and that few fish are to be found in it ; that 
scarcity is to be attributed to the river horse ant! 
I the eroccMlile, which destroy the weaker inhabit- 
I ants of the river. Something, likewise, most 
[ be imputed to the cataracts, where fish cannot 
i fall without being killed. Lobo adds, that nei- 
ther he, nor any with ■whom he conversed about 
the crocodile, ever saw him weep ; and there- 
fore ail that bath been said about his tears must 
be ranked among the fables invented for the 
amusement of children. 

the very foot of the rock ; and, aJktving that there was a 
scat or bencfi ‘..which there is not) in the middle of the 
pool, it is absolutely impossible, by any exertion of human 
strength, to have arrived at it But it may be asked, <mjv 
Mr. Bruce say, what was the face of the country in the 
year i6ih>, when Lttbo saw the magnificent .sight which he 
has described? Mr. Bruce's pool of water may have hem 
fonned since; and Lobo, perhaps, was content to sit 
down without a bench. 

♦ After comparing this description with lliat lately 
given by Mr. Bruce, the reader wiii judge whether Lobo 
is to lose the honour of having been at the head of the 
Nile near two centuries before any otiier Enitbjfean liu- 
veSer, 
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As to thii cjuisos of the inundations of the 
Kile, !Lobo observes, that many an idle hypo- 
thesis has been framed. Some theorists ascribe 
it to the high winds, that stop the current, and 
force the water above its banks. Others pre- 
tend a snbterraaeooiS communication between 
the Ocean and the Nile, and that the sea, when 
violently agitated, swells the river. Many are 
of opinion, that this mighty flood proceeds from 
the melting of the snow on the mountains of 
Ethiopia; but so much snow and such prodi- 
gious heat are never met with in the same 
region. Lobo never saw snow in Abyssinia, 
except on Mount Semen in the kingdom of 
Tigre, very remote from the Nile ; and on 
Namara, which is, indeed, not far distant, but 
where there never falls snow enough to wet, 
when dissolved, the foot of the mountain. To 
the immense labours of the Portuguese, mankind 
is indebted for the knowledge of the real cause 
of these inundations, so great and so regular. 
By them we are informed, that Abyssinia, 
where the Nile rises, is full of mountains, and, 
in its natural situation, is much higher than 
Egypt; that in the winter, from June to Sep- 
tembei', no day is without rain ; that the Nile 
receives in its course, all the rivers, brooks, and 
torrents, that fall from those mountains, and, 
by necessary consequence, swelling above its 
banks, Alls the plains of Egypt with inunda- 
tions, which come regularly about the month of 
July, or three weeks after the beginning of the 
rainy season in Ethiopia. The diiferent degi’ees 
of this flood are such certain indications of the 
fruitfulness or sterility of the ensuing year, that 
it is publicly pi’oclaimed at Cairo how much the 
water hath gained during the night.” 

Such is the account of the Nile and its inun- 
dations, which it is hoped -will not be deemed 
an improper or tedious digression, especially as 
the whole is an extract from Johnson^s transla- 
tion, He is all the time the actor in the scene, 
end in his own words relates the story. Having 
flnished this work, he returned, in February 
1734, to his native city, and, in the month of 
August following, published proposals for print- 
ing by subscription the Batin Poems of PoHtiau, 
with the History of Latin Poetry, from the 
.Era of Petrarch, to the time of Politian ; and 
also the Life of Politian, to be added by the 
Editor, Samuel Johnson. The book to be 
printed in thirty octavo sheets, price five shil- 
lings. It is to be regretted that this project 
failed for want of encouragement. Johnson, it 
seems, differed from Boileau, Voltaire, and 
D’Alembert, who had taken upon them to pro- 
scribe all modern efforts to write with elegance 
in a dead language. For a decision pronounced 
in so high atone, no good reason can be assigned. 
The interests of learning require that the diction 
of Greece and Rome should be cultivated with 
care ; and he who can write a language W'ith 
t 


correctness, will be most likely to uiitlersland 
its idiom, its grammar, and its peculiar gracci'i 
of style. What man of taste would willing ly 
forego the pleasure of reading IJda, 1" raeastorius, 
Sannazaro, Strada, and others, to the late 
elegant productioiis of Bishop Lowtli? llu* 
history which Johnson proposed fo himself 
would, beyond ail question, have been a valuable 
addition to the history of letters ; but his prcgect 
failed. His next expedient was to idler Ms as- 
sistance to Cave, the original projector of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. For this purpose lie 
sent his proposals in a letter, oifering, on reasr-r?- 
able terms, occasionally to fill some itages wills 
poems and inscriptions never printed beihre; 
with fugitive pieces that deserved to be revive*!, 
and critical remarks on authors arndent and 
modern. Cave agreed to retain him as a e»»r- 
respondent and contributor to the 3l.agaziiie. 
What the conditions were cannot now’* be 
known ; but certainly they were not snflicient to 
KiMer Johnson from casting his eyes about him 
in quest of other employment. AcconI i n g ly , i n 
1735, he made overtures to the Rev. Mr, Bud- 
worth, Master of a Grammar-school at Brcrc- 
wood, in Staffordshire, to become bis a^isistasit. 
This proposition did not succeed. 3Ir. Btul- 
worth apprehended, that the imvoluBtary mp- 
tions, to which Johnson’s nerves were subject, 
might make him an object of ridiruie %vith his 
scholars, and, by consequence, lessen their re- 
spect for their iniisiev* AnotbiT mode of ad- 
vancing himself presented itself about tfds time. 
Mrs. Porter, the widow of a inercei* in 'Blr-, 
mingham, admired his talento. It is said tlutt 
she had about eight hundred pounds; and that 
sum to a person in Johnson’s; circiimstanm was 
I an aflluent fortune. A marriage took, place, 
and to turn his wife’s money to the best ad van- 
tage, he projected the scheme of an academy for 
education. Gilbert WalmsIeY, at that time 
Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court, of the 
Bishop of Litchtield, tvas distingnlr-htni by his 
erudition, and the p(dirent-ss *if hi.'< manners. 
He was the frienti of Johnson, ami, by Ids 
weight and influence endeavoured to pnanot.*! 
his interest. The celebrated Garrick, whose 
flather, Captain Gamek, lived at Liichridd, 
was placed in the new semienry of edueatioru 
by that gentleman’s advice — Garrick was then 
about eighteen years old. A u ;tccc>«sion of kc ven 
or eight pupils w'as the most that Im,‘ els- 

tained, though notice was giYcn by a ad- 

vertisement,^ that at Edud, near Litchfii:!.!, In 
Staffordshire, young geiitlciufa nre iiCiai'drU ai*?* 
taught the Latin and Gm.>k by 

Samuel Johnsom 

The undertfiking proved nbarfivc. Johnson 
having now abandoned all hopes of pmntrriifg 
his fortune in the country, determisu^d tolHKtnm 


^ Kyc the CJeiit!eman"s Magazui*,' jbr p, liS, 
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&ti adventurer in the world at large. His young 
piipii, Garricivj, had formed the same resdution ; 
and,, accordingly, in March, 1737, they arrived 
In Hondon together. Two such candidates for 
fame, perhaps never before that day entered the 
metropolis together. Their stock of money was 
soon exhausted. ' In his visionary project of an 
academj", Johnson had probably wasted his wife’s 
substance ; and Garrick’s father had little more 
than his half-pay. The two fellow-travellers 
had the world before them, and each was to 
sdioose his road to fortune and to fame. They 
brought with them genius, and powers of mind, 
p&c.uliarly formed by nature for the different vo- 
cations to which each of them felt himself ia- 
dlned. They acted from the impulse of young 
minds, even then meditating great things, and 
with courage anticipating success. Their friend 
Mr. Walmsiey, by a letter to the Rev. Mr. Col- 
son, who, it seems, was a great mathematician, 
exerted his good offices in their favour- He gave 
notice of their Intended journey. Davy Gar- 
rick,” he said, will be with you next week; 
and Johnson, to try his fate with a tragedy, and 
to get himself employed in some translation 
either from the Latin or French. Johnson is a 
very good scholar and a poet, and I have great 
hopes will turn out a fine tragedy writer. If it 
should be in your way, I doubt not but you will ; 
he ready to recommend and assist your country- 
men.” Of 3 Jr. Walmsiey ’s merit, and the ex- 
ceilenive of his character, Johnson has loft a 
beautiful testimonial at tlse end of the Life of 
PJdward Smith. It is reasonable to conclude, 
that a mathematician, absorbed in abstract spe- 
culations, was not able to firid a sphere of action 
for two men who were to bo Ihc architects of ' 
their own fortune. In three or four years after- 
wards Garrick came forth, with talents that 
astonished the public. He began his career at 
Goodman’s-fields, and there, monsirattfs faiis 
Ve.^dantts/ he chose a lucrative profession, , 
and consequently soon emerged from all his dif- 
ficulties. Johnson was left to toil in the humble 
walks of literature. A tragedy, as appears by 
Walmsiey ’s letter, was the whole of his stock. 
This, most probably, was lanxr ; but, if then, 
finished, it was doomed to wait for a more happy \ 
period. It was offered to Fleetwood, and reject- ' 
ed. Johnson looked round him for employment. ■ 
Having, while he i^emamed in the country, cor- | 
respojiclecl with Cave, under a feigned name, he j 
now thought it time to make himself known to a j 
man whom he considei'ed as a patron of litera- j 
ture. Cave had announced, by public advertise- i 
ment, a prize of fifty pounds for the best poem ■ 
on Life, Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell ; i 
and this circumstance dijOTused an Idea of his i 
liberality. Johnson became connected with Mm ; 
in business, and in a close and iutimate acquaint- j 
anee* Of Cave’s character It is unnecessary to j 
®ay any thing in this place, as Johxuson was | 


afterwards the biographer of his first and most 
useful patron. To be engaged in the translation 
of some important book was. still the object 
which Johnson had in view. For this purpose 
he proposed to give the History of the Council 
I of Trent, with copious notes, then lately added 
; to a French edition. Twelve sheets of this 
; work were printed, for which Johnson received 
I forty-nine pounds, as appears by his receipt in 
I the possession of Mr. KIchols, the compiler of 
I that entertaining and useful w'ork, the Gentla- 
j man’s Magazine. Johnson’s translation was 
never completed : a like design was offered to 
the public, under the patronage of Dr. Zachary 
: Pearce ; and by that contention both attempts 
: were frustinted. Johnson had been commended 
by Pope tor the translation of the Messiah into 
, Latin verse; but he Jmew no approach to so 
eminent a man. With one, however, who was 
. connected with Pope, be became acquainted at 
I St. John’s Gate; and that person was no other 
I than the well-known Richard Savage, whose 
' life was afterwards written by Johnson, with 
; great elegance, and a depth of moral reflection. 

* Savage was a man of considerable talents. His 
! address, his various accomplishments, and, above 
ail, the peculiarity of his misfortunes, recom- 
mended him to Johnson’s notice. They became 
united in the closest intimacy. Both had great 
parts, and they were equally under the pressoi'e 
! of want. Sympathy joined them in a league of 
friendship. Johnson has been often heard to 
relate, that he and Savage walked round Gros- 
; venor-square till four in the morning ; in the 
■ course of their conversation reforming the 
‘ world, dethroning princes, establishing new 
^ forms of government, and giving laws to the 
' several states of Europe ; till, fatigued at length 
' with their legislative office, they began to feel the 
want of refreshment, but could not muster up 
more than fourpence-halfpenny. Savage, it is 
true, hadmany vices ; but vice could never strike 
its roots in a mind like Johnson’s, seasoned early 
with religion, and the principles of moral recti- 
tude. His first prayer was composed in the 
year 1738. He had not at that time renounced 
the use of wine ; and, no doubt, occasionally en- 
joyed his friend and his bottle. The love of late 
houi*s, which foUow'ed him through life, was, 
perhaps, originally contracted in company with 
Savage. However that may be, their connec- 
tion was not of long duration. In the year 1736, 
Savage was reduced to the last distress, Mr. 
Pope, in a letter to him, expressed his coucerri 
for the miserable withdrawing of his pension 
after the death of the Queen and gave him 
hopes that, “is a short time, he should find 
himself supplied with a competence, without any 
dependeaice on those little creatures Whom we 
are plea:^ to call the Great.** The scheme 
proposed to him wa% tbit he should retire to 
.Swansea )uQ'''Wal«ss, and 'receive an allowable of 
h 
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fifty pounds a year, to l>e raised by subscription ; 
Pope was to pay twenty pounds. This plan, 
though finally established, took more than a 
year before it was carried into execution. In 
the mean time, the intended retreat of Savage 
called to Johnson’s mind the third Satire of Ju- 
Tenal, in which that poet takes leave of a friend, 
who was withdrawing himself from all the 
vices of Rome. Struck with this idea, he wrote 
that well-known poem, called London. The 
first lines manifestly point to Savage. 

" Though grief and fondness in my breast rebeU 
. When injured Thales bids the town farewell ; 

Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice commend ; 

I praise the hermit, but regret the friend ; 

Resolved at length, from Vice and London far. 

To breathe in distant fields a purer air ; 

: And fixed on Cambria’s solitary shore. 

Give to St. David one true Briton more.” 

Johnson at that time lodged at Greenwich. 
He there fixes the scene, and takes leave of his 
frien^ ; who, he says in his Life, parted from 
him with tears in his eyes. The poem, when 
finished, was offered to Cave. It happened, 
however, that the late Mr. Dodsley was the 
purchaser, at the price of ten guineas. It was 
published in 1788 ; and Pope, we are told, said, 
“ The author, whoever he is, will not be long 
concealed alluding to the passage in Terence, 
17dif ubi estf dm celari mn%MesU Notwithstand- 
ing that prediction, it does not appear that, be- 
sides the copy-money, any advantage accrued to 
the author of a poem, written with the elegance 
and energy of Pope. Johnson, in August 1738, 
went, with all the fame of his poetry, to offer 
himself a candidate for the mastership of the 
school at Appleby, in Leicestershire. The sta- 
tutes of the place required, that the peraon cho- 
sen should be a Master of Arts. To remove 
this objection, the then Lord Gower was indu- 
ced to write to a friend, in order to obtain, for 
Johnson a Master’s degree in the University of 
Dublin, by the recommendation of Dr. Swift. 
The letter was printed in one of the Magazines, 
and was as follows : 

SiK, 

Mr, Samuel Johnson (author of London, a 
Satire, and some other poetical pieces), is a 
native of this county, and much respected by 
some worthy gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
who are trustees of a charity-school, now va- 
cant; the certain salary of which is sixty 
pounds per year, of which they are desirous 
to make him master ; but unfortunately he is 
not capable of receiving their bounty, which 
would make him happy for life, by not being 
a Master of Arts, which, by the statutes of the 
school, the master of it must be. 

Now, these gentlemen do me the honoxu’ to 
thi^k, that I have interest enough in yon, to 


LIEE AND 

prevail upon you to ivrite to Dean Swilt, to 
persuade the Universilv of Dublin to send a 
diploma to me, constituting this poor man 
Master of Arts in their .Uiiiversity. Thf.y 
highly extol the man’s learning anci probity, 
and will not be persuaded, that the Unlver^iity 
will make any difficulty of conferring sucli a 
favour upon a stranger. If lie is rccomiue ntlevl 
by the Dean. ' They say he h not afraid of 
the strictest 'examination, thoiigli he is ol '?ici 
long a journey ; and yet he will vciituie it, if 
the Dean ' tliinhs it necessary, choosin;; raihcr in 
die 'upon, the road, than to te strirvcd n'-r demh in 
translating for booksellers, which ha', been h;*’ 
only subsistence for some time past* 

I fear there is more difflcuU}" in ilik fdTuir 
than these good-natured &.utUinvu lipir-nffierol. 
especially as their election cjumc.r hi.‘ dt'Liyed 
longer than the 11th of next month, if y<!U 
see this matter in the same light that it a|ipcar-i 
I Jiope you will burn this, and panbat 
me for givmg''-yji&u,so much trouble about an 
impracticable thing ; but, if you think there i'i 
a probability of obtaining the favour asked, 1 
am sure your humanity and propensity to re- 
lieve merit in distress will Incline you to servo 
the poor man, without my adding any more to 
the trouble I have already given you, than as- 
suring you, that I am, wirij great truth, 

Sir, 

“ Your faithful hiimbh* Hcrvanf, 

GowEi;/' 

" Trentham, Aug. hV* 

This scheme miscarried. 'I'iH.'re i« reason its 
think, that Swift declined to meddle in the bu- 
siness; and to that cireuinstance Johnson's 
known dislike of Swift has hem often imputu d. 

It is mortifying to pursue a man of merit 
through all his diilicaUies ; and yet ihh narra- 
tive must be, through many following 'y«srs, 
the history of Genius and Tirtue sfriiggltng 
until Adversity, Having lust the kdtool af 
Appleby, Johnson was throtvn back cm the me- 
tropolis. Bred to no profession, without reli- 
tions, friends, or interest, he was ccnideinncd to 
drudgery in the service of Cave, his oxdy pa- 
ti’on.^fln November HBS was published atrau^-^- 
lation of Crousaz’s Kxameu of Pope’s H^hViv 
on Man; “ contamlog a sureioct Vkw ni the 
System of the Fatalists, and a Ihmfutarion 
their Opinions; with an lihistnition of the 
Doctrine of Free-Will; and an Inquiry, whai 
view BIr. Pope might have in tourlnug upuu 
the Leibnitziiin Philosophy, and By 

JVIr. Crousaz, Professor of Piulosopliy and Bl.v 
thematics at Lausanne.” This tmjs»krio« has 
been generally thought a production of John- 
son’s pen; but it is now known, that 3l.rs. 
Elizabeth Carter has acknowledged il to he osie 
of her early performances. 3t Is i*a*tal% how'- 
ever, that Johnson was eager to promote tho 
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publication. ' He consid'red tlie foreign pbilo- 
soplier as a man zealous in the cause of I’eligion ; 
and with liim be was wiiling to join against the 
system of the Fatalists, and the doctrine of 
I.eibnitz. It is well known that Warburton 
wrote a vindication of Mr, Pope ; hut there is 
reason to think that Johnson conceived an early 
prejudice against the Essay on Mao j and what 
once took root m a mind like his, was not easily 
eradicated. His letter to Cave on this sub- 
ject Is still extant, and may well justify Sir 
John Huwkiiis, who inferred that Johnson was 
the translator of Crousaz- The condiision^ of 
the letter is remarkable. I am yours, Hs- 
rRA'Ksus.” If by that Latin word was meant 
that he had not dined, because he wanted the 
means, who can read it, even at this hour, wdtli- 
out an aching heart ? 

With a mind naturally vigorous, and quick- ; 
ened by necessity, Johnson formed a muitipiici- I 
ty of projects j but most of them proved aboi*- 
tlve. A number of small tracts issued from his 
pen with wonderful ra]>idity ; such as “ Mar- 
310 E Norfolciexse ; or an Essay on an ancient 
prophetical Inscription, in Monkish Rhyme, 
discovered at Lyan in Norfolk. By Prdtiis 
This was a pamphlet against Sir 
Robert Walpole. Aecordlrig to Sir John Haw- 
kins, a 'Warrant was issued to apprehend the 
Author,' who retired with his wdfe to an obscure 
lodging near Lambeth 'Marsh, and there eluded 
the search of the messengers. But tliis storj 
has no foundation in trutij. Johnson, was ne- 
known to mention such an incident in his 
life ; and 3Ir. Steele (lute of the Treasury) 
caused dilig'Cut seai'cli to be made at the proper 
offices, and no truce of such a proceeding could 
be found. In the siime year (1739) the Lord 
Chamberlain prohibited the represen hitioii of a 
tragedy, called Gusxavus Vasa, by Henry 
Brooke. Under the mask of irony, Johnson 
published A Vindication of the Licenser from 
the malicious and scandalous Aspersions of Mr. 
Brooke.” Of these two pieces Sir John Haw- 
kins says they have neither learning nor wit, , 
nor a single ray of that genius which has since : 
blazed forth but, as they have lately been re- ■ 
printed, the reader, who wishes to gratify his ; 
curiosity, Is referred to the fourteenth volume of : 
Johnsoif 's works, published by Stockdale. The 
lives of Boerhaave, Blake, Barratier, Father 
Ibiul, and others, were, about that time, printed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine. The subscrip- 
tion of ifty poutids a year for Savage was com- 
pleted; audio Julj*' 1739, Johnson parted with 
the comj'mnion of his midnight houi-s never to 
SCO him more- The separation was, perhaps,- 
an advantage to him, who wanted to mak'C a 
Tight use of his time, and even then beheld with 
self-reproach the waste occasioned by diassipa- 
tioo. His abstinence from wine and strong li- 
qticrs began sewn after the departure of Savage. 


What habits he contracted in the course of that 
acquaintance cannot now be known. The am- 
bition of excelling in conversation, and that 
pride of victory, which, at times, disgraced a 
man of Johnson’s genius, were, perhaps, native 
blemishes. A fierce spirit of independence, 
even in the midst of poverty, may be seen in 
Savage ; and, if not thence transfused by Jobn- 
son into his own manners, it may, at least, be 
supposed to have gained strength from the ex- 
ample before him. During that connection there 
was, if we believe Sir John Hawkins, a short 
separation between our author and his wife ; 
but a reconciliation soon took place. Johnson 
loved her, and showed his affection in. various 
modes of gallantry, which Garrick used to ren- 
der ridiculous by his mimicry. The affectation 
of soft and fashionable airs did not become an 
unwieldy figure: his admiration was received 
by the wife with the iiutter of an antiquated 
coquette ; and both, it is well known, furnished 
matter for the lively genius of Gairick. 

It is a mortifying i*eiiectioii, that Jolinsmi, 
with a store of learning and extraordinary ta- 
lents. was not able, at the age of thirty, to force 
his way to the favour of the public. Siow rises 
leorih, poverty dqiressed, He was still,*’ as 
he says himself, “ to provide for the clay that 
was passing over him.” He saw' Cave involved 
in a state of warfare with the numerous com- 
petitors, at that time struggling with the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine ; and gratitude for such sup- 
plies as Johnson received dictated a I.^atin Ode 
on the subject of that contention. The first 
lines, 

“ Urbane, inillts 5ahoril)us, 

Uitanc, nullis victc caluinnih*,” 

put oue in mind of Casimir’s Ode to Pone Ur- 
lian : 

“ Urbane, regain maxirne, jnaxime 

Urbane vatmn.’’ » — — — •> 

The Polish poet was, probably, at that time, in 
the hands of a man who had meditated the his- 
tory of the Latin poets. Guthrie the historian 
had from July 1736 composed the parliamentary 
speeches for the Magazine ; but, from the begin- 
ning of the session, which opened on the 19th of 
N.ivember 1740, Johnson succeeded to that de- 
partment, and continued it from that time to the 
debate on spirituous liquors, which happened to 
the House of Lords in Februaiy 1742-3. Tiu* 
eloquence, the force of argument, and the splen- 
dour of language displayed in the several 
speeches, are well known, and universally ad- 
mired. The whole has been collected in two 
volumes by Mr. Stockdale, and may form a pro- 
per supplement to this edition. That Johnson 
was the author of the debates during that period 
was not generally known ; but the secret tran- 
spired several years afterwards, and was aij^wed* 
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hy himself on tiie following occasion: Mr. 
VTedderburne (now Loi*d Lougliljoroagli,)* Br. 
Johnson, Dr* Francis (the translator of Ho- 
race,) the present writer, and others, dined with 
the late Mr. Foote. An important debate to- 
wards the end of Sir Bobert Walpole^'s ad- 
ministration being mentioned, Dr. Francis ob- 
served, “ That Mr. Pitt’s speech, on that occa- 
sion, was the best he had ever read.” He added, 
That he had employed eight years of his life 
in the study of Demosthenes, and finished a 
translation of that celebrated orator, with all the 
decorations of style and language within the 
reach of his capacity; but he had met with 
nothing equal to the speech above-mentioned.” 
Many of the company remembered the debate; 
and some passages wei’e cited, with the appro- 
bation and applause of all present. Daring the 
ai'dour of conversation Johnson remained silent. 
As soon as the warmth of praise subsided, he 
opened with these words: “ That speech- I 
wrote in a garret in Exeter-street.” The com- 
pany was struck with astonishment. After i 
stai’ing at each other in silent amaze. Dr. 
Francis asked, “ How that speech could he 
wi’itten by him ?” Sir,” said Johnson, 1 1 
wrote it in Exeter-street. I never had been in 
the gfdlery of the House of Commons hut once. 
Cave had interest with the door-keepers. He, 
and the persons employed under him, gained 
admittance; they brought away the subject of 
discussion, the names of the speakers, the side 
they took, and the order in which they rose, 
together with notes of the arguments advanced 
in the course of the debate. The whole was 
afterwards communicated to me, and I composed 
the speeches in the form which they now have 
in the Parliamentary Debates.” To this dis- 
, covery Dr. Francis made answer ; Then, Sir, 
you have exceeded Demosthenes himself ; for to 
say that you have exceeded Francis’s Demos- 
thenes, would be saying nothing.” The rest of 
the company bestowed lavish encomiums on 
Johnson ; one, in particular, praised his im- 
partiality; observii}g, that he dealt out reason 
and eloquence with an equal hand to both 
parties. That is not quite true,” said John- 
son ; « I saved appearances tolerably well ; but 
I took care that the Whig dogs should not have 
the best of it.” The sale of the Magazine was 
greatly increased by the Parliamentary Debates, 
which were continued by Johnson till the month 
of March I74!2-3. From that time the Maga- 
zine was conducted by Dr. Hawkesworth. 

In 1743-4* Osborne, the bookseller, who kept 
a shop in Gray’s- Inn, purchaused the Earl of 
Oxford’s library, at the price of thirteen thou- 
sand pounds. He projected a catalogue in five I 
octavo volumes, at five shillings each. Johnson 1 


* Afterwards Earl of Eoslin. He died Jan. 3, IS05. 


was employed in painful drudgery* Htf 
was likewise to collect all such Email tracts as 
were in any degrees worth preserving; in ordes- 
to reprint and publish the whole ii,i a collecti oa, 
called The Harlesao Miscellany.” Tlie cata 
logiie was completed : and the Miscellany^ in 
1749, was published in eight quarto ■volumes. 
In this business Johnson was a uay-laounrer It/r 
immediate subsistence, not iiniike Ofistavus 
Misa working in the mines of DaleearILi. What 
Wilcox, a bookseller of eminence in the Strand, 
said to Joimsori, on his first arrival In Iowa, 
was now almost confirmed. He lent our aiitiiiir 
five guineas, and then asked him,' ‘-iiow do 
you mean to earn your iivclihni^d In 'rids towrs V” 
“ By my literary labours,” vvis the answer* 
W'ilcox, staring at him, shook his In'iid : By 
your iiteraiy labours ! — 'You bad herter buy a 
porter’s knot.” Johnson i«ed to tell this anec- 
dote to Mr. Xidiols; but he saUh ‘‘ Wiicux wrw, 
••olOib ^fyny best friends, and he meant weih” In 
fact, Johnsdu>-.‘'w:h?le employed in Gray’s-Ints, 
may be said to have carried a porter’s knot. He 
paused occasionally to peruse the book that came 
to his hand. Osborne thought that such curio- 
sity tended to nothing but delay, and objected 
to it with all the pride and insolence of a mtm 
who knew that he paid daily wages. la the 
dispute that of course ensued, Osbonus viihthat 
roughness which was natural to him, enforced 
his argument by giving the lie. Johnson seized 
a folio and knocked the bookseller dowm 'KhU 
story.has been related as an Jnstriuce of J«Im- 
son’s ferocity; but merit cannot alu'iiys take 
the spurns of the unworthy with a 'IMAtient 
spirit.* 

That the history of an author be found 
in his works, is, in general, a true obiservarimi ; 
and was never more axipiment than in the }m> 
sent narrative. Every era of Juhmon’s life h 
fixed by his writings. In 17-11, lie pubibheil 
the L’fe of Savage; and then projected a mnv 
edition of Shakspeare. As a prehuie to tlial 
design, he published, in 1745, MisceilaaeoKS 
Observations on the Tragedy of JIacbeth, with 
Eemarks on Sir Thomas HanmerA .Ihli- 
lion to which were prefixed, ‘‘ Propofitils for 
a new Edition of Shakspeare,” with a speci- 
men. Of this pamphlet M’afbiirtoi}, In the 
Preface to Shakspeare, bus given his o|dnion': 

“ Ag to all those things, which have been 
piihlishetl under the title of Eisay^, Kf.- 
marks, Observations, &(% on Shakspeare, if 
you except some critical notes -on 
given as a specimen of apnyecied, alhioo, and 
written, as appears, by a m,an of pmts and 


ik Mr, Boswell says, Tlw simple truth I feud frem 
Johnson hmselt: * Sir, he was mpmmmt to rae, and I 
beat him ; but It was not in ids s-hop. It wag in roy own 
chamber.* ’* 
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gffniiis, the rest are absolutely below a serious 
notice* ’* Bat tbe attention of the public iivas 
‘ sot excited ; there • w^as no friend to promote a 
subscription 5 and the project died, to revive at 
a future day* A new iindertabiri^j liowever, 
was soon after proposed; namely, an .English 
Dictionary upon an enlarged plan. Several of 
the most opulent booksellers had meditaicd a 
work of this kind ; and the agreement was soon 
adjusted between the parties. Emboldened by 
this connection, Johnson thought of a better 
habitation tlsan he had hitherto known, ide 
had lodged with Ins wife in courts and alleys 
about the Strand ; but now, fur the purpose <.‘f 
carrying on bis arduous under taking, and to be 
neai’er his printer and iricnd, Jlr. Stralian, he 
ventured to take a house in Gough-scpiare, Fleet- 
street. ^ He wnis told that the £ari of Chestcr- 
£eld was a friend to his undertaking ; and hi 
consequence of that mtolligence, he published, in 
17d7, T/ie a .Dklfjjia.-y tj* th? £)igUsk 

JLanguQge^ addressed to tke liirM Idonoumbie 
PJiiUp Parr.ierf Earl if CAvitv/Jd/, one f bU 
Majestfs prinripai Sscreiaries f State. Jlr. 
Whitehead, afterwards Poet Laureat, undertook 
to convey the isiaouscript to his Lordship : the 
consequence was an invitation from Lord Ches- 
terfield to the author. A stronger contrast of 
characters could not he brouglit together; the 
Nobleman celebrated for his wit, and all the 
graces of polite behaviour; the Author, con- 
scious of his own merit, towering In idea above 
all competition, versed in scholnsrio logic, but a 
stranger to the arte of polite conversation, un- 
couth, vehement, raid vocJiertuivS. The cotdi- 
tion was too iiimaturaL Johnson expected a 
SI®cenas, and was disappointed. Xo patron- 
age, no assistance followed. Tisits were re- 
peated ; but the rece})tion was not cordial. John- 
son one day wiis left a full hour, waiting in an 
anti chamber, till a gentieman should retire, and 
leave his lordship at leisure. This w'as the ta~ 
mous Colley Cibber. Johnson saw him go, and 
fired with indignation, nished out of the house.* 
What Lord Chesterfield thought of his visitor 
may be seen in a passage in one of that Noble- 
man’s letters to his son.f ** There is a man, 
whose moral character, deep learning, and su- 
perior parts, I acknowledge, admire, and re- 
spect; but whom it is so impossible for me to 
love, that I am almost In a fever whenever I am 
in his company. His figure (without being de- 
formed) seems made to disgrace or ridicule the 
common structure of the human body. His kgs 
and arms are never in the position which, ac- 
cording to the situation of bis body, they ought to 
be in, but constantly employed in committing 
acts of hostility upon the Graces. He throw's 


* Br. Johnson denies the wbok of this storji'. See Bos- 
wei!*s life, vol. i. p, 128. Oct Edit. ISOk C. 
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any where, but down his throat, whatever he 
means to drink : and mangles what he means to 
carve. Inattentive to all the regards of social 
life, he mis-times and mis-places every thing. 
He disputes with heat indiscriminately, mindless 
of the rank, character, and situation of those 
with wdiom he disputes. Absolutely ignorant 
of the several gradations of familiarity and 
respect, he is exactly the same to his superiors, 
his equals, and his inferiors ; and therefore, by 
a necessary consequence, is absurd to two of the 
three. Is it possible to love such a man? Xo. 
The utmost I can do for him is, to consider him 
a re.-'pectablei Kcttentat.” Such was the idea 
entertained by lord Chesterfield- After the 
incident of (.'olley Cibber, Johnson never re- 
peated las visits. In his high and decisive 
tone, he has been often Iieard to say, “ Lord 
Chesterfield is a Vfit among Lords, and a Lord 
among Wits,” 

In the course of the year 1747, Garrick, in 
cotjj unction with Lacy, became parentee of 
Drurj'-Lane xday house. For the opening of 
the theatre, at the usual time, Johnson wn’Ote 
for his friend the well-known prologue, which, 
to say no more of it, may at least be placed on a 
level with Dope’s to the tragedy of Cato, The 
plajdiouse being now under Garrick’s direction, 
Johnson thought the opportunity fair to think 
of his tragedy cf Irene, which was his whole 
stock ou his first arrival in town, in the ym* 
nS7. I'lmt play was aecordingly put into 
rehearsal in January, 1719. As a precursor to 
prepvare the %vay, and to awaken the public 
attention., The Vanlii/ f Human irkhi% a poem 
in imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal, by 
the Author of Loudon, ■was published in the 
same month- la the <5entlenian’s Magazine, 
for February, 1749, we find that the tragedy of 
Irene -was acted at Drury- Lane, on Monday, 
February the 6 th, and from that time, without 
interruption, to Alonday, February the gOti^ 
being in ail thirteen nights, Sinbe that time it 
has not been exlnbited on any stage. Irene may 
be added to some other plays in our language, 
which have lost, their place in the theatre, but 
continue to please in the closet. Burijig the 
representation of this piece, Johnson attended 
every night behind the scenes. Conceiving that 
his character as an author required some orna- 
ment for his person, he chose upon that occasion 
to decorate himself with a handsome waistcoat, 
and a gold-laced hat. The late Air. Topbam 
Beauclerc, who had a great deal of that humour, 
which pleases the more for seeming undesigned^, 
used to give a pleasant description of this 
green-room finery, as related by the author 
himself; “ But,” said Johnson, with great 
gravity, I soon laid aside my gohLlaced hat, 
lest it should make me proud.” The amount of 
the three benefit nights for the tragedy of Xs*ene, 
It is to be feared,- was not v®ry considerabk, a® 
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ilie profit, tfiat stimulating motive, never invit- 
ed the author to another dramatic attempt. 
Some years afterwards, when the present writer 
was intimate with Garrick, and knew Johnson 
to he in distress, he asked the manager why he 
did not produce another tragedy for his Litch- 
field friend ? Gan-ick’s answer w^as remarkable ; 
«‘When Johnson writes tragedy, declamation 
roars, and passion sleq>$: when Shakespeare 
wrote, he dipped his pen in his own heart. 

There may, perhaps, he a degree of sameness 
hi this regular way of tracing an author from 
one work to another, and the reader may feel 
the effect of a tedious monotony ; but in the life 
of Johnson there are no other landmarks. He 
was now forty years old, and had mixed hut 
little with the world. He followed no profes- 
sion, transacted no business, and was a stranger 
to what is called a town life. We are now ar- 
rived at the brightest period he had hitherto 
Icnown. His name broke out upon mankind 
with a degree of lustre that promised a triumph 
over all his difficulties. The Life of Savage was 
admired as a beautiful and instructive piece of 
biogi*aphy. The two imitations of J uvenal were 
thought to rival even the excellence of Popej 
and the tragedy of Irene, though uninteresting 
on the stage, was universally admired in the 
closet, for the propriety of the sentiments, the 
richness of the language, and the general har- 
mony of the whole composition. His fame was 
widely diffused j and he had made his agreement 
with the booksellers for his English Dictionary 
at the sum of fifteen hundred guineas ; a part of 
which was to be, from time to time, advanced in 
proportion to the progress of the work. This 
was a certain fund lor his support, without be- 
ing obliged to write fugitive pieces for the petty 
suj)plies of the day. Accordingly we find that, 
in 3749, he established a club, consisting of ten 
m number, at Horseman’s, in Ivy-Lane, on 
every Tuesday evening. This is the first scene 
of socid life to which Johnson can he traced out 
of his own house. The members of this little 
society were, Samuel Johnson; Dr. Salter 
(father of the late Master of the Charter-House) ; 
Dr. Hawkesworth ; Mr. Eyland, a merchant ; 
Mr. Payne, a bookseller, in Paternoster-row ; 
Mr. Samuel Dyer, a learned young man ; Dr. 
Wm. M*“Ghie, a Scotch physician; Dr. Ed- 
mundBarker, a young physician ; Dr. Bathurst, 
another young pbysicimi ; and Sir John Haw- 
kins. This list is given by Sir John, as it 
should seem, with no other view than to draw a 
spiteful and malevolent character of almost every 
one of them. Mr. Dyer, whom Sir John says 
he loved with the affection of a brother, meets 
with the harshest treatment, because it was his 
maxim, that to live in peace with mankind, and in 
a temper to do good offices, was the most esseniiul 
part (^onr duty. That notion of moral goodness 
gav^umbrage to Sir John Hawkins, and drew 


down upon the memory of his friend the bitter- 
est imputations. Mr. Dyer, however, was ad- 
mired and loved through life. He w^is a man 
of literature. Johnson loved to enter with him 
into a discussion of metaphysical, moral, ^ and 
critical subjects ; in those contiiets, exercising 
his talents, and, according to his custom, always 
contending for victory. Dr. Bathurst was the 
person on whom Johnson fixed his affection. 
He hardly ever spoke of him without tears in 
his eyes. It was from him, %vho was a native of 
Jamaica, that Johnson received into his servlet?^^ 
Prank,® the black servant, whom, mi accouni vl 
his master, he valued to the end of Ills life. At 
the time of instituting tlie club in Ivy-l^ane, 
Johnson had projected the liarpjder. ’i, he title 
was most probably suggested by the Vt uKderer ; 
a poem whieli he mentions v. Uh the warmest 
praise, in the Life of Savage. With the same 
spirit of iiidcpendence wltii which he wlslif.d to 
„liye, it was liow his pride to write. He emu- 
municafi^'''''hi«.,.plau to none of his friends ; he 
desired no assistance, relying entirely on his 
own fund, and the protection of the Divine 
Being, which ho implored in a solemn form of 
prayer, composed by himself for the cweasiiin. 
Having formed a resolution to undertake a work 
that might be of use and honour to his eourury, 
he thought, with hlilton, that this was not to 
be obtained but by devout jirayer to tluat Inter- 
nal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and 
kziowledge, and send out his stTajdjan with the 
hallowed fire of ins altar, to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases. 

■ Having invoked the special protectioo of 
Heaven, and by that act of piety furitfied Ih. 4 
mind, he began the great w^ork of t!u‘; Enmhhr. 
The first number was published on Tuesday, 
March the 20th, 1750 ; and from that time was 
continued regularly every Tuesday and Satur- 
day, for the s2->ace of two years, vi-hen it finally 
closed, on Saturday, Jlarch J4, 1752. ' As it 
began with motives of piety, so itappetirs' that 
the same religious spirit gluwed with unahating 
ardour to the last. His conduision is : Hie 
Essays professedly seritvus, if I have been able 
to execute my own intentiuns, will be founuJ ex- 
actly conformable to the precepts of CindstiaiiUy, 
without any aceommodution to the 
and levity of the present age. ! therefore look 
back on this part of my work wiili, jdtr:;sare, 
which no mao shall diminish, or augment. I 
shall never envy the honours wifirh wit ami 
learning obtain in any other cause, if I can he 
numbered among the writers wIjo have glvm 
ardour to virtue, and coidklcncv; to truth/' The 
whole number of Essays amounted to two hun- 
dred and eight. Addison’s, lu the Speciator, are 


* See Gent. Mug, voL Ifixi. p. IWl. 
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Biore In number, but not lialf in point of quan- 
tity: Addison tos not bound to publish on 
stated flays ; he could watch tlie ebb and flow of 
his genius, and send his paper to the press when 
liis own taste was satisfied. Johnson’s case w'as 
very different. He wrote singly and alone. In 
the whole progress of the work he did not receive 
more than ten essays. This was a scanty con- 
tribution. For the rest, the author has de- 
scribed his situation. “ He that condemns him- 
self to compose on a stated day, ivill often 
bring to his task an attention dissipated, a me- 
mory embarrassed, an irn agin at ion overwhelmed, 
a mind disti'acicd with anr-cioties, a body lan- 
guishing witii disease : ha vvili labour on a bar- 
ren topic, till it is too late to change it; or, in 
the ardour of inveiitiOD, diii'u.se his thoughts into 
wild exuberance, which the pressing hour of 
publication cannot suffer judgment tp examine 
or reduce.” Of this excellent production, the 
number sohl on each day did not amount to five 
hundred ; of course the bookseller, who paid the 
author four guineas a week, did not carry on a 
successful trade. liis generosity and persever- 
ance deserve to be commended; and happily, 
when the collection appeared in volumes, were 
amply rewarded. Johnson lived to see his la- 
bours fioiirish in a tenth edition. His posterity, 
as an ingenious French writer has said on a si- 
milar occasion, began' in his lifetime. 

In the beginning of ITdO, soon after the 
Ilamider was set on foot, Johnson, was induced 
by the arts of a vile impostor to lend ids assist- 
ance, clurijjg a temporary deiosion, to a fraud 
not to be paralleled in the annals of literature.’* 
One Lauder, a native of Scotland, tvhohad been 
a teacher in the University of ICdinburgh, had 
conceived a mortal anfi}‘fatby to the name and 
character of Milton. His reason was, because 
the prayer of Pamela, in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia, was, as he supposed, maliciously in- 
serted by the great poet in an edition of the 
Eikon Basilike, in order to fix an imputation of 
impiety on the memory of the murdered king. 
Fired with resentment, and willing to reap the 
profits of a gross imposition, this man collected 
from several Latin poets, such as Masenius the 
Jesuit, Staphorstiiis a Dutch divine, Beza, and 
othei's, all such passages as bore any kind of re- 
semblance to different places in the Paradise 
Lost ; and these he published from time to time, 
in the Gentleman’s IMagazine, with occasional 
interpolations of lines, which he himself trans- 
lated from The public m?(lulity swal- 

lowed ail with eagerness ; and, Biilton was sup- 
posed to he guilty of plagiarism from inferior 
modern writers. The fraud succeeded so well, 
that Lauder collected the whole into a volume^ 


% It has since been paralleled, in. the case of the 
Shatopear© MSS. by a yet mere vile impostor. 
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and advertised it under the title of An Essay 
on Blilton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns, 
in Ms Paradise Lost ; dedicated to the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge.” While the 
book was in the press, the proof-sheets were 
shown to Johnson at the Ivy-Lane club, by 
Payne, the bookseller, who was one of the 
members. No man in that society was in pos- 
session of the authors from whom Lauder pro- 
fessed to make his extracts. The charge was 
believed, and the contriver of it found his waj* 
to Johnson ; who is represented by Sir John 
Hawkins, not indeed as an accomplice in the 
fraud, but through motives of malignity to Mil- 
ton, delighting In the detection, and exulting 
that^he poet’s reputation would suffer by the 
discovery, Biore malice to a deceased friend 
cannot well be imagined. Hawkins adds, 
that he wished well to the argument must, be 
inferred from the iireface, which indubitably 
•was written by him.” The preface, it is w^ell 
known, was written by Johnson, and for that 
reason is inserted in this edition. But if John- 
son approved of the argument, it was no longer 
than w^bile he believed it founded in truth. Let 
us advert to his own words in that very preface. 
** Among the inquiries to which the ardour of 
criticism has naturally given occasion, none Is 
more obscure in itself, or more worthy of ra- 
tional curiosity, than a retrospection of the pro- 
gress of this mighty genius in the construction 
of his work ; a view of the fabric gradually ris- 
ing, perhaps from small beginnings, till its 
foundation rests iu the centre, and its turrets 
sparkle in tbe skies ; to trace back the structure, 
through ail its vaTieties, to the simplicity of the 
first plan ; to find what was projected, whence 
the scheme was taken, how it was improved, by 
•what assistance it was executed, and from what 
stores the materials wore collected ; whether its 
founder dug them from the quarries of nature, 
or demolished other buildings to embellish his 
own.” These were the motives that induced 
Johnson to assist Lauder with a preface : and 
are not these the motives of a critic and a scho- 
lar? Mhat reader of taste, what man of real 
knowledge, would not tliink his time well em- 
ployed in an inquiry so curious, so interesting, 
and instructive? If Lauder’s facts were really 
true, who would not be glad, without the 
smallest tincture of malevolence, to receive 
real information? It is painful to be thus 
obliged to vindicate a man who, in his heart, 
towered above the petty arts of fraud and im- 
position, against an injudicious biographer, who 
undertook to be his editor, and the protector of 
his memory. Another writer, Dr. Towers, 
in an Essay on the Life and Character of 
Dr. Johnson, seems to cowttenaxic© this ca- 
lumny, He says, can hardly be doubt- 
ed, but that Johnson’s aversion to Hilton’s 
politics was tli® cause of that alacrity with 
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wMcli lie joined witli Lauder in his intainous 
attack on our great epic poet, and which induced 
him to assist in that transaction.*’ These words 
would seem to describe an accomplice, were they 
not immediately followed by an express declara- 
tion, that Johnson was iinacquaintedxmth the im- 
posture. Dr. Towers adds, “ It seems to have 
been by way of making some compensation to 
the memory of Milton, for the share he had in 
the attack of Lander, that Jolmson wrote the 
Prologue, spoken by Garrick, at Driiry-Lane 
Theatre, 1750, on tbe perfoimance of the Masque 
of Comus, for the benefit of Slilton’s grand- 
daughter.** Dr. Towers is not free from pre- 
judice ; but, as Shakspeare has it, he begets a 
temperance, to give it smoothness.” He is, 
therefore, entitled to a dispassionate answer, j 
When Johnson wrote the prologue, it does not ; 
appear that he was aware of the malignant ar- j 
tifices practised by Lauder. In the postscript ; 
to dohnson*s preface, a subscription is proposed, 1 
for relieving the grand-daughter of the author 
of Paradise Lost. Dr. Towers will agree that 
this shows Johnson’s alacrity in doing good. 
That alacrity showed itself again in the letter 
printed in the European Magazine, January, 
1785, and there said to have appeared originally 
in the General Advertiser, 4th April, 1750, by 
which the public were invited to embrace the 
opportunity of paying a just regard to the illus- 
trious dead, united with the pleasure of doing 
good to the living. The letter adds, to assist 
industrious indigence, struggling with distress, 
and debilitated by age, is a display of virtue, and 
an acquisition of happiness and honour. Who- 
ever, therefore, would be thought capable of 
pleasure in reading the works of our incompar- 
able hlilton, and not so destitute of gratitude as 
* to refuse to lay out a trifle, in a rational and 
elegant entertainment, for the benefit of his liv- 
ing remains, for the exercise of their own vir- 
tue, the increase of their reputation, and the 
consciousness of doing good, should appear at ; 
Drury- Lane Theati*e, to-morrow, Aprils, when . 
Comus will be peiformed for the benefit of ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, grand-daughter to the 
author, and the only surviving branch of bis : 
family. JS^ola bene, there will be a new pro* ! 
logue on the occasion, written by the author of 
Irene, and spoken by Mr. Garrick.” The man 
who had thus exerted himself to serve the 


, from the charge of. Plagiarism brought against 
i him by i\Ir. X^auder, and Lamier himself con- 
victed of several ^ Forgeries and gross Imposi- 
tions on the Public, by John Douglas, 3t.L A*> 
Rector of Eaton Constantine. 'Salo]>,” was iitii 
published till the year 1751. In that work,, p. 
77, Dr. Douglas says, It Is to be lu'qsed, nay, 
it is eq)cctcd^t\in.i the elegant and nervuus wri- 
ter, whose judicious sentiments and iiiirnitrihlti- 
style, point out the author of Lauder’’^ preiacc 
and postscript, will no longer allow a mas to 
plume kimseif iL‘Uh his feathers, who appears so 
little to nave deserved his asfrlstain:r‘, an assist- 
ance which I am persuaded would never fmxu 
^ been comniuiiieatod, had there the least 
suspicion of those tacts, which 1 have been ihe 
instrument of conveying to ^ht* world.” We 
have here a contemporary testimony to tlie in- 
tegrity of Dr. Johnson tliroughoiit tlie w hule of 
that vile transaction. What was the cunsequeiu e 
of -the requisition made by Dr. Douglas 'f Jidirn. 
son, whose ruling |«asion may be said to l:e ihe 
love of truth, convinced Lauder, that ll would 
be more for hfs interest fo make a full confeswon 
of his guilt, than to stand forth the convicted 
champion of a lie; and for this purptfse he drew 
up, in the strongest terms, a recantation, Irt a 
Letter to the Rev. Mr. Douglas, which Lauder 
signed, and published in the year 1751. Tiuit 
piece will remain a lasting memorial of the al*. 
horrence with which Johnson beheld a violatiuB 
of truth. 31 r. .N'IchoIs, whose aftaflmn-nt fo 
I his illustrious friend was unwearied, ^h<uved 
j him, in 1780, a book called Remarks on John . 

' son’s Life of 3ljitou,” in uriiirh the afiatr of 
Lauder was renewed with virulence, ami a 
etical seek in the Literary 3hiigaziiic, 17.' -s, 
(when Johnson had ceaKed to write in that cul- 
' lection) was urged as an additional pnmf of d^' - 
liberate malice. He read the libellous pashai'a 
with attention, and instantly wrote on the mar- 
gin : In the buslneis of I.auder I ivas de- 

ceived, partly by thinking the man t *!0 fhuuic 
to be fraudulent. Of the quoted 

from the ^Magazine i am not the author. 1 
fancy it was put in after I had quitted xhat 
work; for i not only did tsot write if. but I da 
not remember it,” As a critic and a scholar, 
Johnson was willing in rccci^'e 'tvliar nmnber?!, 
at the time, believed to be true loforiiiiatioa : 
when he found that the whole was a Ibrgorv, he 


grand-daughter, cannot be supposed to have en- ! renounced all connection with the author, 
tertained personal malice to the grand-father. :■ In ^larch 175'3, he frit a sevei'e fsiroke of af- 
It is true, that the malevolence of Lauder, as fliction In the death of his wife. Ilu’ last, miisv 
well as the impostures of Archibald Bower, | her of the Rambler, as already mentioned, 
were fully detected by the labours, in the cause > on the 1 4-th of tliat month. The hm of' Sirs, 
of truth, of the Rev, Dr, Douglas, the late f Johnson was then iipproariu'ng, mi4 pnMIy 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury. | -was the cause that- put an end tn those adiinra- 


“ Diram qui contudit Hydram, 

Notaque fatal! portenta labore subeglt,’* 

Bui the pamphlet, entitled, “ BXilton vindicated 


ble periodical essays, it appeari that s|m^ died 
on the 2?th of 3 larch: in .a memorandum, at 
the foot of the Prayers and 3!«ditations, tliat is 
; called her Dying Day. She was buried &t 
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Br»mley» mder the of Br. Hawtoworth. i into the society of bkssed spirits ; and there- 
Jolmsoa placed a Latin inscription on her tomb, j fore, that God is graciously pleased to allow a 
in which he celebrated her beauty. With the middle' state, where they may he purified by 
sliigalarity of his prayers for his deceased wife, certain degrees of suffering. You see there is 
from that time tn the end of his days, the world ! notliing unreasonable in this j and if it be once 
Is siifficieutly acquainted. On Easter-day, 22d | established that there are souls in purgatory, it 
Aprs, 1764, his TOemorandum says : “ Thought j is as proper to pray for them, as for our brethren 
OR Tetty, poor dear Tetty; with my eyes full, j of mankind who are yet in this life.’* This 
Went to church. After sermon I recommended ! was Br. Johnson’s guess into' futurity ; and to 
Tetty in a prayer by herself; and my father, | guess is the utmost that man can do. Shadows, 
mother, brother, and Bathurst, in aimtlier. I | clouds, and darkness, rest ujwn it.” 
did it 'Only once, so far as it might be lawful [ Mrs, Johnson left a daughter, Lucy Porter, 
for me/’ In a prayer, January 23, 1739, the > by her first husband. She had' contracted 'U 
day 00 whicii his mother uris buried, he com- j friendship with Mrs. Anne WillUtms, the , 
meiids, as far as maybe lau'ful, iier saul to God, ; daughter of Eachary Wiliiams, a physician of 
iuiid'orhig for her whautvrv i,s must henelicial to ’ eminence In South Wales, who had devoted 
her in her present state, in this iLibit he per- more than thirty years of a long life to the study 
severed to the end of his days. The ilev. Mr. of the longitude, and was thought to have made 
Sirahan, the editor of the Prayers and 31edita- great advances towards that important dis- 
tIoRs, observes, “ That Johnson, on some oeca- j oovery. His letters to Lord Halifax, and the 
sious, prays tliat the Almighty har^ had j Lords of the Admiralty, pai’tly corz’ceted and 
7Hcny/ on, his wife and Mr. Thrale; evidently j partly written by Dr. Johnson, are still extant' 


supposing their sentence to have been already- 
passed in the Divine 3Iind ; and by consequence, 
proving, t,hat he bad no belief in a state of pu,r- 


in the hands of Mr. Nichols, f 'We there find 
Dr. Williams, in the eighty-third year of his 
age, stating, that he bad prepared tin iastru- 


gatory, and no reason for praying for the dead I ment, which might be called an epitome or 
that coiiid impeach the sincerity of Ills profes- ; miniature of the terraqueous globe, sho-vving, 


sion as a Protestant.” Mr, Strahaa adds, 
«« That, ill playing for th'e regretted tenants of 
tile gravci Jtduison confonued to » practice 
which haii been retained by many kariied mem- 
bers of the Established Church, though the 
Liturgy no longer admits it. If t/ic iree 
fai/idkp ikrre ii shai^ be a If tmr state, at the close 
is to be the measure of our final sentence, 
then prayers for the dead, being visibly fruit- 
less, can be regarded only as the vain oblations 
of superstition. But- of all superstitions thi.s, 
perhaps, is one of the least mumiable, and most 
mciiimt to a good mind. If our sensations of 
kindness be iutertse, those, whom we have re- 
veared and loved, death cannot -wholly seclude 
fnuu our cooeern. It is true, for the reason 
just mentioned, such evidences of our surnving 
affectfon may he thought ill-judged ; hut surely 
they are generous, and some natural tenderness 
is due even to a superstition, which thus origin- 
ates in piety and benevolence.” These sentences, 
extracted from the 'Rev. Mr. Strahari’s preface, 
if they are not a full justification, are, at least, 
a beautiful apology. It will not be improper to 
add -vrhat Johnson himself has said on the sub- 
ject Being asked by Mr. Boswell,*' what he 
thought of purgatory as believed by the Homan 
Catholics? His answer was, is a, very 
harmless docMne. They are of opinion, that 
the generality of .mankind are neither so obsti- 
nately wicked as to deserve everlasting punish- 
ment ; nor so good as, to merit being admitted 


with the assistance of tables constructed by him- 
self, the vailations of the magnetic needle, and 
ascertaining the longitude for the sjifety of navi- 
gation. It appears that this scheme had been 
referred to Sir Isaac Newton ; but that great 
philosopher excusing himself on account of his 
atlvauced age, all applications were useless fiE 
1751, when the subject was referred, by order 
of Lord Anson, to Br. Bradley, the celebrated 
professijr of astronomy. His report was un- 
favourablc,! though it allows that a considerable 
progress had been made. Dr. Mllliams, after 
all his labour and expeiise, died in a short time 
after, a melancholy instance of unrewarded 
merit. His daughter possessed uncommon 
talents, and, though blind, had an alacrity of 
mind that made her cainversation agi’eeahle, and 
even desirable. To relieve and appease melan- 
choly refiections, Johnson took her home to his 
house in Gough-square. In 1755, Garrick gave 
her a benefit-play, which produced two hundred 
pounds. In 1766, she published, by subscrip- 
tion, a quarto volume of ^Miscellanies, and in- 
creased her little stock to three hundred pounds. 
That fund, with Johnson’s protection, supported 
her through the remainder of her life. 

During the two years in which the Rambler 
was carried on, the Dictionary proceeded by 
slow d^’ees. In May 1762, having composed 
a prayer preparatory to his return from tears 
and sorrow to the duties of life, he resumed his 


f See GeatlemattV Magasdue for Kov. and Dec. 1787, 
t See GeutleanaR’a Magaitme ibr 1787, p. 1042, 
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grand design, and went , nn witli vigour, giving, 
however, occasional assistance to Ms friend Dr. 
Hawkesworth in the Adventurer, which began 
soon after the Ramhler was laid aside. Some 
of the most valuable essays in that collection 
were from the pen of Johnson. The Diction- 
ary was completed towards the end of 1754? ; 
and, Cave being then no more, it was a mortifi- 
cation to the author of that noble addition to 
our language, that his old friend did not live to 
see the triumph of his labours. In May 1755, 
that great work was published. Johnson W’as 
desirous that it should come from one who had 
obtained academical honours; and for that 
purpose his fi’iend, the Rev. Thomas Wharton, 
obtained for him, in the preceding mouth of 
February, a diploma for a master’s degree from 
the University of Oxford. Garrick, on the 
publication of the Dictionaiy, wrote the follow- 
ing lines ; 

” Talk of war with a Briton, he’ll boldly advance. 

That one English soldier can beat ten of France. 

Would we alter the boast, from the sword to the pen, 

Our odds are still greater, still greater our men. 

In tlie deep mines of science, though Frenchmen mr.y 
toil, [Boyle? 

Can their strength be compared to Xocke, Newton, or 
Jjsi them rally their heroes, send forth all their powers, 
Their ver semen and prosemen, then match them with 
ours. 

Jlrst Shakspeare and Milton, like Gods in the fight, 

Have put their whole drama and epic to flight. 

In satires, epistles, and odes would tliey cope ? I 

Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope. I 

And Johnson well arm’d, like a hero of yore, | 

Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more.” 

It is, perhaps, needless to mention, that Forty 
was the number of the French academy, at the 
time when their Dictionary w'as published to 
settle their language. 

In the course of the winter preceding this 
grand puhlication, the late Earl of Chesterfield 
gave two essays in the periodical paper called 
The World, dated November SS, and Decem- 
ber 5, 1754, to prepare the public for so Impor- 
tant a work. The original plan, addressed to : 
his Lordship in the year I?!-?, is there mention- 
ed in, terms of the highest praise ; and this was 
underatood, at the time, to be a courtly way of 
soliciting a dedication of the Dictionary to him- 
self. Johnson treated this civility with dis- 
dain. He said to Garrick and others, « I have 
sailed a long and painful voyage round the 
woi’ld of the English language ; and does he 
now send out two cock-boats to tow me into bar- 
hour ?”: He had said, in the last number of the 
Rambler, that, « having laboured to maintain 
the dignity of viitue, I will not now degrade it 
by the meanness of dedication. ” Such a man, 
when he had finished his Dictionary, « not,” as 
he says }iimseli> " in the soft obscurities of 
retirement, or under the shelter of academic 
bowers, but amid.st inconvenience and distrac- 


tion, in sickness and in sorrow, and without the 
patronage of the Great,” was not likely to bo 
caught by tbe lure thrown out by Lord Chester- 
field. He had in vain sought the patronage of 
that nobleman ; and his pride, exasperated by 
disappointment, drew from him the following 
letter, dated in the month of February, 1755. 

; « To the Might Ron* the Earl of ariELD. 

My Loan, 

I have been lately Informed, by tlic proprie- 
I tors of The World, that two papers, in wliich 
I my Dictionaiy is recommended to the pulillr, 
j were written by your LoKis!ii|i. lb be so 
distinguished, is an honour ivbich, beinu i. cry 
little acciistonied to favours fraiii tlie great, I 
know not well hoiv to receive, or in what 
terms to aeknow'b*dge. 

“ When, upon some slight eneouragemenf, I 
first visited your Lordship, I was overpcm’iirfd, 
like the resit of mankind, by the eiichaatment 
of your address, and could inn forbear to wUh, 
that I might boast myself k vaintpirur du vain- 
qiicur de la terre i that I might obtain that 
regard for which I saw the world coutending. 
But I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that neither pride nor modesty irould MriTer 
me to continue It. When I had <’»nce addressed 
your Lordship in public, I had exhausted ail 
the art of pleasing, which a retired and «ii« 
courtly seljolar can possess, I had done all 
that I could ; and no man is W’ell pleased to Jsave, 
his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

“ Seven years, my Lord, have now parsed 
since I waited in your outward nonu, or 
repulsed from your door ; during which time 1 
have been pushing on. my work through tiifii- 
culties of which it k useless to complain, and 
have brought it at last to the verge ol* publica- 
tion, -wnthoiit one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of iavour. Such 
treatment I did not expect, for 1 never had a 
patron before. 

The Shepherd in Virgil grew acc|sminted 
with Love, and found him a native of the 
rocks. 

“ Is not a patron, niy one vvho b'wk.s 

with unconcern on a man struggling for life in 
the water, and, when he has reached groaml, 
encumbers him with help? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take of my lahourjik, 
had it been early, had been kind : luii it Ims 
been delayed till I am Indifferent, and cariuot 
enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cawnot 
it ; till I am know’U, and do not want If. I 
hope it is no very cynical not m con- 

fess obligations wTiere no benefit han h«n 
cexved ; or to be unwilling that tlxe puMic sfionkl 
consider me as owiixg that to a which 

Providence has enabled me to do for aiyself 

Having carried on my wtoek ihui for with 
so little obligation to any favourer of fearning, i 
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slsail Be ^iisappoiated, thou^ I sBouM con- 
clutie it, if lejs^ Be' possible, with less; for I 
have been long wakened from that dream of 
hope, in which I once bowted myself with so 
m'och esiiitatlon, 

My Lord, yonr Lordship’s most luimble. 
And most obedient servant, 

Samuel Johnson.” 

It is said, n|>ma good authority, that Johnson 
once received from Lord ChestertieM the sum 
of ten pounds. It were to he wished that the 
secret had never transpired.' It was mean to 
receive it, and meaner to give it. It may he 
imagined, that for J<')hnsori’« ferocity, as it has 
been called, there was some foundation in his 
finances ; and, as his Dictionary , was brought 
to a conclusion, that money ivas noxv to iSow in 
upon him. The reverse was She case. For his 
suhsisteiice, during the progress of the work, he 
had received at different times the amount of his 
c:»niraL*t; and rvhen his receipts were produced 
'to him at a tavern' dinner, given by the book- 
sellers, it appeared that he bad been paid a hun- 
dred pounds and upwards more than his due. 
The author of a hook, called Lenphaties * writ- 
ten by a ■ iMr. Cam'phell, a Scotchman, and 
purser of a man of war, endeavoured to blast 
ids laurels, hut in vain. The world applauded, 
ami Johnson never replied. “ Abuse,” he said, 
“ is often of service : there is nothing so dan- 
gerous to an author as silence ; his name, like a 
SEliuttlecock, must be heat backward and for- 
ward, or it fall® to the ground.” I..cxiphaneR 
professed to be an imitation of the pleasant man- 
ner of Lucian ; but humour was not the talent 
of the writer of Lexiphanes. As Dryden says, 
“ lie bad too much horse-play in his raillery,” 

It was in the summer of 1751?, that the present 
wTiter became acquainted with Dr. Johnson. 
The cause of his first visit is related by Mrs. 
Pioxzi nearly in the following manner ; Mr. 
PJurphy being engaged in a periodical paper, 
the Gray’s-Inn Journal, w’as at a friend’s house 
in the country, and not being disposed to lose 
pleasure for business, wished to content his 
bookseller by some unstudied essay. He there- 
fore took up a French Journal iittcraiVe, and 
translating something he liked, sent it away to 
town. Time, however, discovered that he 
translated from the French a Karabler, which 
had been taken from the English without ac- 
knowledgment. Upon this discovery, BIr. 
Murphy thought it right' to make his excuses to 
Dr* Johnson. He went, next day, and found 
him covered with soot, !.ike a chimney-sweeper, 
in a little room, m if be had been acting Lungs 
In the Akhymist, making aether. This being 


JSf Ibis work was not pubBahed until the year 1767, 
when t>y. Johnson’* Dictionary 'was fuBy oRtablished in 
Jceputafion. C, 


told by Mr. Murphy la company, ‘ Come, 
come,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘the story is black 
enough ; but it was a happy day that brought 
you first to my house.’ ” After this first visit, 
the author of this narrative by degrees grew 
intimate with Dr. Johnson. The first striking 
sentence, that he beard from him, was in a few 
days after the publication of Lord Boliugbroke’s 
posthumous works. Mr. Garrick asked him, 
** If be had seen them ?” “ Yes, I have seen 
them.” « What do you think of them?” 
“ Think of them !” He made a long pause, and 
then replied : Think of them ! A scoundrel 
and a coward ! A scoundrel, who spent his life 
in charging a gim against Christianity; and a 
coward, who was afraid of hearing the report of 
his own gun ; but left half-a-crown to a hungry 
Scotchman to draw the trigger after his death.” 
His mind, at this time strained and over-laboured 
by constant exertion, called for an interval of 
repose and indolence. But indolence was the 
time of danger ; it was then that bis spirits, not 
employed abroad, turned with inward hostility 
against himself. His reiections on his own life 
and conduct were always severe ; and, wishing 
to be immaculate, he destroyed bis own peace 
by unnecessary scruples. He tells us, that 
when be surveyed his past life, he discovered 
nothing but a barren waste of time, with some 
disordei*8 of body, and disturbances of mind, 
very near to madness. His life, ho says, from 
his earliest youth, was wasted in a morning bed ; 
and his reigning sin was a general sluggishness, 
to which he was always inclined, and in part of 
his life, almost compelled, by morbid melan- 
choly, and weariness of mind. This was his 
constitutional malady; derived, perhaps, from 
his father, who w'-as, at times, overcast with 
a gloom that bordered on insanity. When 
to this it is added, that Johnson, about the age 
of twenty, drew up a description of his infirmi- 
ties, for Dr. Swinfen, at that time an eminent 
physician in Staffordshire ; and received an an- 
swer to bis letter, importing, that the symptoms 
indicated a future privation of reason ; who can 
wonder that he was troubled with melancholy 
and dejection of spirit? An apprehension of the 
worst calamity that can befal human nature 
hung over him all the rest of his life, like the 
sword of the tyrant suspended over his guest. 
In his .sixtieth year he bad a mind to write the 
history of bis melancholy ; but he desisted, not 
knowing whether it would not too much dis- 
turb him. In a Latin Poem, however, to 
which he has perfixed as a title, msiOl SEA'ISTON, 
he ba.i left a picture of himself, drawn with as 
much truth, and as firm a hand, os can be. seen 
in the portraits of Hogarth or Sir Joshua Btey- 
nolds. The learned reader will find the original 
Poem in this volume, and it is hop^rtbat a 
translation, or rather imitation, of curious a 
piece* w'ill not be improper in i^m phice* 
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an essay on the life and 


KMOW YOURSELF. 

(aFTEB- REVISIifG AKD ENLARGING THE ENGLISH 
LEXICON OR DICTIONARY.) 

When Scaliger, whole years of labour past. 

Beheld Ha Lexicon complete at last, 

A.nd weary of his tash, with wondering eyes, 

Saw from words piled on words a fabric rise, 

He cursed the industry, inertly strong. 

In creeping toil that could persist so long. 

And if, enraged he cried. Heaven meant to shed 
Its keenest vengeance on the guilty head, 

The drudgery of words the damn'd would know. 
Boom'd to write Lexicons in endless woe.* 

Yes, you had cause, great Genius, to repent ; 

Yon lost good days, that might be better spent 
You well might grudge the hours of ling’riug pain, 
And view your learned labours with disdain. 

To you were given the large expanded mind. 

The flame of genius, and the taste refined. 

»Twas yours on eagle wings aloft to soar. 

And amidst rolling worlds the Great First Cause ex* 
plore ; 

To fix the eras of recorded time. 

And live in every age and every clime ; 

Kecord the Chiefs, who propt their Country's cause ; 
"Who founded Empires, and established Laws ; 

To learn whate'er the Sage, with virtue fraught, 
Whate'er the Muse of moral wisdom taught. 

These were your quai’ry ; these to you were known, 
And the world’s ample volume was your own. 

Yet warn'd by me, ye pigmy Wits, beware, 

Kot with immortal Scaliger compare. 

For me, though his example strike my view. 

Oh I not forme his footsteps to pursue. 

Whether first Nature, unpropitious, cold, 

This clay compounded in a ruder mould ; 

Or the slow current, loitering at my heart. 

No gleam of wit or fancy can impart; 

Whate'er the cause, from me no numbers flow 
No visions warm me, and no raptures glow. 

A mind like ScaEger's, superior still. 

No grief could conquer, no misfortunes chill. 
Though for the maze of words his native skies 
He seem’d to quit, 'twas but again to rise ; 

To mount once more to the bright source of day. 
And view the wonders of th' ethereal way. 

The love of Fame his generous bosom fired ; 

Each Science hail'd him, and each Muse inspired. 
For him the Sons of Learning trimru'd the bays. 

And Nationa grew barmonious in bis praise. 

My task perform'd, and all my labours o’er. 

For me what lot has Fortune now in store? 

The listless will succeeds, that worst disease. 

The rack of indolence, the sluggish ease- 
Care grows on care, and o'er my aching brain 
Black melancholy pours her morbid train. 

No kind relief, no lenitive at band, 

I seek at midnight clubs the social band 

Bat midnight clubs, where wit with noise conspires, 

Where Comas revels, and where wine inspires. 


* See Scaligcif’s Epigram on this subject, communicated without 
(ioiibtby Dr. Johnson, Gent. Mag, 17<8, p. S. 


Belight no more i I seek my lonely bed. 

And call on Sleep to soothe my languid head. 

But Sleep from these sad lids flies far away ; 

I mourn all night, and dread the coming day. 
Exhausted, tired, I throw my eyes around. 

To find some vacant spot on classic ground ; 

And soon, vain hope ! I form a grand design i 
Languor succeeds, and all my powers decline. 

If Science open not her richest vein. 

Without materials all onr toil is vain. 

A form to rugged stone when Phidias givei, 

Beneath his touch a new creation lives. 

Kemove his marble, and bis genius dies ;■ 

With Nature, then, no breathing stttiic vies. 

Whate'er I plan, I feel my powers confined 
By Fortune's frown and penury of mind. 

I boast no knowledge glean'd wi:h toil and strife, 
That bright reward of a welLacted life. 

I view myself, while Reason’s feeble light 
Shoots a pale glimmer through the gloom of oighL 
While passions, error, phantoms of the brain, 

And vain opinions, fill the dark ilomaia ; 

A dreary void, where fears with grief comhimd 
Waste all within, ttnd desolate the mind. 

What then remains ? Must I in alow decline 
To mute inglorious ease oM age rcsiga? 

Or, bold Ambition kindling in my breast. 

Attempt some arduous task? Or, were it best, 
Brooding o'er Lexicons to pass the day, 

And in that lahotiv drudge my life away ? 

Such is the picture fnr which Dr. Joijnson 
sat to himself. He gives the promiucBt fea- 
tures of his character; his lassitude, hif roorhid 
melancholy, his love of fame, his deject ioti, fils 
tavern parties, and his wandering reverie?*. Vr- 
cute mala sm'mia mur/tiSf about which sO' nuuR 
has been written; all are painted in siHKiaturc, 
but in vivid coloi},rs, by his own hmiid, IHs 
idea of writing more dictionaries md 
merely said in verse. Nr. Hamilton, wini w ir- 
at that time nn enriiient printer, and w ell ac- 
quainted vidth Dr. Johnson, rcmemf>ers that Lc 
engaged in a Commercial Dictionary, arid, ns 
appears by the receipts In his possessiun, Tivas 
paid his price for several sheets ; but he aoon rs'- 
linqtiished the undertaking. It is probable that 
be found himself not suffineritly versed in that 
branch of knowledge. 

He was again reduced to the expedient of 
short compositions for the ^supply of the day. 
The writer of this narrative has now before 
him a letter in Dr. hand-writing, 

which shows the distress and melancholy sit na- 
tion of the man who had written the Rambler, 
and flnisheil the great work of his .Diclion-iiry. 
The letter is directed to Mr, Hlehardson ,'tlie 
author of Clarissajj and is as follows r 

Sia, 

I am obliged to mttmt ymr assistance. I 
am now under an mrest for five pounds ©i|:h~ 
teen shiilings. Mr. .Strahw^ from wdiom I, 
should have received the necessary help iu 
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ibis case, is not at borne ; and ' I am afraid of 
not indmg Sir. Siiilar. If you will be so good 
as to send me this sum, I will Tery gratefully 
repay you, and add It to all former obligations, 
I am, 'Sir, 

Yoiir most obedient, 

** and most bumble servant, 

Samuel Johnson.** 
Gougb'square, 10 'Blarcb.” 

In tbe margin of tbis letter there is a memo- 
randum in these wor^s; “ March 16, 1736, 
Sent sis guineas. Witness, Win. Richardson.” 
■For the honour, of an admirer! writer it is to be 
regretted, that w^e do not find a more liberal en- 
try. To his friend in distress he sent eight | 
shillings more than %vas wanted. Had an in- 
cident of this kind occurred in one of his Ro- 
mances, Richardson would have known how to 
grace bis hero ; but in fictitious scenes, genero- 
sity costs the writer nothing. 

About this time Johnson contributed several 
papers to a periodical Miscellany, called ** The 
VisiToii,” from motives which ai*e highly ho- 
nourable to him, a compassionate regard for tbe 
late Mr, Christopher Smart. The Criticism on 
.Pope’s Epitaphs appeai*ed in that work. In a 
short time after he became a reviewer in the 
Literary JMagaziiie, under the auspices of tbe 
late Sir. Newbery-, a man of a projecting head, 
good tJiste, and great industry. This employ- 
ment engrossed hut little of Johnson’s time. 
He resigned himself to indolence, took no exer- 
cise, rose about two, and then received the visits 
of his friends. Authors, long since forgotten, 
waited on him as their oracle, and be gave res- 
ponses in the chair of criticism. He listened 
to the complaints, the schemes, and the hopes 
and fears, of a crowd of inferior writers, 

** who,” he said, in the words of Roger As- 
cham., lived, vieii knew not hotVf and died ob-- 
scuref men marked not whm*^^ He believed that 
he could give a better history of Grub-street 
than any m’kn living. His house was filled with 
a sucesBsion of visitors till four or five in tbe 
evening. During the whole time be presided 
at his tea-table. Tea was his favourite bever- 
age; and, when the late Jonas Hanway pro- 
nounced his anathema against the use of tea, 
Johnson rose in defence of bis habitual practice, 
declaring himself “ in that article a hardened 
sinner, who had for years diluted bis meals with 
the irifiisioR of that fascinating plant; w^hose 
tca-kettie had no time -to cool; W’-bo with tea 
solaced the midnight hour, and with tea wel- 
comed the morning.** 

Tbe proposal for » new edition of Shakspeare, 
which had formerly miscarried, was resumed in 
the year 1756. The booksellers readily agreed to 
his terms ; and subscription-tickets were issued 
out. For underlaking this work, money, he 
confessed, was the Inciting motive. His friends 


exerted themselves to promote his interest; 
and, in the mean time, he engaged in a new 
periodical production called “ The Idler.” The 
first number appeared on Saturday, April 15, 
1758 ; and the last, April 6, 1760. The profits 
of this work, and the subscriptions for the new 
edition of Shakspeare, were the means by 
which he supported himself for four or five 
years. In 1759 was published “ Rasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia.” His translation of Loho’s Voy- 
age to Abyssinia seems to have pointed out that 
country for the scene of action ; and Rassila 
Christos, the General of Sidtan Segued, mentioned 
in that work, most probably suggested the name 
of the prince. The author wanted to set out on 
a journey to Litchfield, in order to pay the last 
ofiSces of filial piety to* his mother, who, at the 
age of ninety, was then near her dissolution; 
j but money was necessary, Mr. Johnston, a 
bookseller, who has long since left off business, 
gave one hundred pounds for the copy. With 
; this supply Johnson set out for Litchfield; but 
did not arrive in time to close the eyes of a 
I parent whom he loved. He attended tbe funeml, 
i which, as appears among his memorandums, 

I was on the 2Sd of January, 1759, 

Johnson now found it necessary to retrench 
his expenses. He g.aYe up his house in Gough- 
I square. Mrs. Wiiliams went into lodgings. 
He retired to Gray’s- Inn, and soon removed to 
chambers in the Inner Temple-lane, where he 
lived in poverty, total idleness, and the pride of 
literature. Magni siat nominU umirfi, Mr. 
Fitzberbert (the father of Lord St. Helens, the 
present minister at JMadrid,) a man distin- 
guished through life for his benevolence and 
other amiable qualities, used to say, that be paid 
a morning visit to Johnson, intending from his 
chambers to send a letter into the City ; but, to 
his great surprise, be found an author by pro- 
fession without pen, ink, or paper. The late 
Dr. Douglas, bishop of Salisbury, was also 
among those who endeavoured, by constant at- 
tention, to soothe the cares of a mind which he 
knew to be afflicted with gloomy apprehensions. 
At one of the parties made at his house, Bosco- 
vich, the Jesuit, who had then lately introduced 
the Newtonian philosophy at Rome, and, after 
publishing an elegant Latin poem on the sub- 
ject, was made a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
was one of the company invited to meet Dr*. 
Johnson. The conversation at first was mostly 
in French. Jolinsdn, though thoroughly versed 
in that language, and a professed admirer of 
Boiieau and La Bruyere, did not understand its 
pronunciation, nor could he speak it him^lf 
with propriety. For the rest of the evening the 
talk was in Latin. Boscovich had a ready 
current fiow of that fiimsy phras^egy w’itii 
which a priest may travel through I^y, Spaiii, 
and Germany. Johnson scorh*d. he called 
colIt«iuial bai’barisms. Il his pride to s|»cak 
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his best. He went on, after a little practice, 
with as much facility as if it was his native 
tongue. One sentence this writer well remem- 
bers. Observing that Fontendile at first oppos- 
ed the Newtonian philosophy, and embraced it 
afterwards, his words were : FmtenelluSi ni 
faUor, in extreme senectute, fiat tranfuga ad 
castra Newloniana. 

We have now travelled through that part of 
Dr. Johnson’s life which was a perpetual strug- 
gle with difficulties. Halcyon days are now to 
open upon him. In the month of May 1762, 
his Majesty, to reward literary merit, signified 
his pleasure to grant to Johnson a pension of 
three hundred pounds a year. Tlie Earl of 
Bute was minister. Lord Loughborough, who, 
perhaps, was originally a mover in the business, 
had authority to mention it. He wa.s well ac- 
quainted with Johnson; but, having heai’d 
much of his independent spirit, and of the 
downfall of Osborne tbe boohseller, he did not 
Icnow but his benevolence might he rewarded 
%vith a folio on his head. He desired the an- | 
thor of these memoh’s to undertake the task. 
This writer thought the opportunity of doing so j 
much good the most happy incident in his life. 
He w^ent, without delay, to tbe chambers in 
the Inner Temple-lane, which, in fact, were the 
abode of wretchedness. By slow and studied 
approaches tbe message was disclosed. Johnson 
made a long pause : he asked if it was seriously 
intended? He fell into a profound meditation, 
and his own definition of a pensioner occurred i 
to him. He was told, That he, at least, did | 
not come within the definition.” He desired to 
meet next day and dine at the Mitre Tavern. 
At that meeting he gave up all his scruples. On 
the following day Lord Loughborough conduct- 
ed him to the Earl of Bute. The conversation 
that passed was in the evening related to this 
writer by Dr. Johnson. He expressed his 
sense of his Majesty’s bounty, and thought 
himself the more highly honoured, as the favour 
was not bestowed on him for having dipped his 
]>eri in faction. “ No, Sir,” said Lord Bute, 

“ it is not offered to you for having dipped your 
pen in faction, nor with a design that you ever 
should.” Sir John Hawkins will have it, that, 
after this interview, Johnson was often pressed 
to wait on Lord Bute ; but with a sullen spirit 
refused to comply* However that be, Johnson 
was never heard to utter a disrespectful word of ; 
that nobleman. The writer of this essay re- | 
members a circumstance which may throw some | 
lighton this subject. The late Dr. Rose, of; 
Chiswick, whom Johnson loved and respected, j 
ci'j! tended for the pre-eminence of the Scotch | 
writers ; and Ferguson’s book on Civil Society, | 
then on the eve of publication, he said, would ! 
give the laurel to North Britain. Alas! i 
what can he do upon that subject?” said John- ! 
&o%^ Aristotle, Polybius, Grotius, PulTeTidorf, | 




and Burlemaqui, • have reaped In’ that Held be- 
fore him.” ' He will treat it,” said Dr. Rose, 
“in a new manner.” “A new maimer! 
Buckinger had no hands, and he wrote Ini'S 
name with his toes at Charing-cross, fer hah-u- 
crown a-piece ; that was a new matmer of writ- 
ing !” Dr. Bose replied, “ If that will net 
satisfy you, I will name a writer, whom ViAi 
must allow to he the best in the kingihfn; ” 
“ Who is that?” “The Earl of Bute, wiieii he 
I wrote an order for your peosioii.” “ There, 
Sir,” said Johnson, “yoiiEaveme in tlietei'l ; to 
Lord Bute I must allow whatei^er praise yu-u 
may claim for him.” Ingratitude was no part, 
of Johnson’s character. 

Being now in the possession of a, regular in- 
come, Johnson left his chambers In tfie 
and once more became master of a house in 
Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street. Dr. I.evef, his 
friend and physician inordinary, * paid hi*i daily 
visits with assiduity ; made tea all the monn'ng, 
talked what he had to say, and did not exju'Cf 
an answer. Mrs. Williams had her apart men r, 
in the house, and entertained her henefarior 
I with more enlarged conversation. Cbeyulstry 
^ was part of Johnson’s amusement For this 
love of experimental philosophy, Sir John 
Hawkins thinks an apology neces??ary. He 
tells us, with great gravity, that curiosity was 
the only object in view; not im intentiun to 
grow suddenly rich by' the philosopher’s stone, 
or the transmutation of metals. To enlarge Ids 
circle, Johnson once more had rmwr«e to » 
literary club. This was at the 'l urk's Head, 
in Gerard- street, Soho, on every Tuesday even- 
ing through the year. Tiie members were, 
besides himself, the Right Hon, Edtmmd 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 'N ugent:. Dr. 
Goldsmith, the late JMr. Topham Beauderk, 
Mr. Langton, 3Ir. Chamier, Sir John Haw- 
kins, and some others. Johnson’s affect iuu foe 
Sir Joshua was founded on a long aaimuntapr**, 
and a thorough knowledge of the virtues and 
I amiable qualities of that excellent artist. He 
! delighted In the conversation of Mr. Burbr. 
He met him for the first time at Mr. Garrick’*., 
several years ago. On the next day he said, 1 
suppose, Murphy you are proud of yom* con is- 
tryman. Cuii taijssit vnyAyx xosTjtiR vs- 
SET?” From that time his cimstanl observation 
was, “ That a man of sense, could not meet .Mr. 
Burke by accident, under a gateway to avoid a 
shower, .without being convinewi that he was 
the first man in England.” Johnson teh nut 
only kindness, but zeal and ardour for his ^ 
friends. He did every thing in his pmver ici 
advance the reputation of Dr. Goldsmith. He 
loved him, though he knew his faiiiags, and 
particularly the leaven of envy, which corrod'C^I 
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of that elegant writer, and made him 
impatient, witlioat disguise, of the praises be- 
stowed on any person wSiatever. Of this infir- 
mity, wiifch marked Goldsmith’s character, 
Johnson gave a remarkable instance. It hap- 
pened that he went with Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Goldsmith to see the Fantoccini, w^hich : 
were exhibited some years ago in or near the ; 
Haymarket. They admired the curious me- i 
chanism by ivhich the puppets were made to ^ 
^ivalfc ■ the stage, draw a chair to the table, sit | 
down, write a letter, and perform a%’arietyofj 
other actions, with such dexterity, that “though | 
Xature’s journeymen made the men, they imi- ; 
tated humanity” to ^ the astonishment of the ^ 
spectator. The LUitertainmcnt being over, the | 
three friends retired to a tavern. Johnson and | 
Sir Joshua talked with pleasure of what they ! 
had seen ; and says Johnson, in a tone of 
admiration, “ How the little fellow bran- 
dished his spontoon 1” “ There is nothing in 

it,” replied Goldsmith, start! r.g up with impa- 
tience ; “■ give me a spontoon ; I can do it as well 
myself.” 

Enjoying his amusements at his weekly dub, 
and happy in a state of independence, Johnson 
gained in the year 1765 another resource, which 
contributed more than any thing else to exempt 
him from the solicitudes of life. He was intro- 
duced to the late Mr. Thrale and his family. 
Mrs, Piozzi has related the fact, and it is there- 
fore needless to repeat it in this place. The 
author of this narrati%'e looks back to the share 
he had in that businass with self-congratulation, 
since he knows the tenderness which from that 
time soothed Johnson’s ciires at vStreatham, and 
prolonged a valuable life. The .subscribei's to 
Shakspeare began to despair of ever seeing the 
promised edition. To acquit himself of this ob- 
ligation, he went to work unwillingly, but pro- 
ceeded with vigour. In the month of October, 
1765, Shakspeare was published ; and, in a shoi*t 
time after, the University of Dublin sent over a 
diploma, in honourable terms, creating him a 
Doctor of Laws. Oxford, in eight or ten yeans 
afterwards, followed the example ; and till then 
Johnson never assumed the title of Doctor, In 
1766 his constitution seemed to be in a I’apid de- 
cline ; and that morbid melancholy which often 
clouded his imderstanding, came upon him with 
a deeper gloom than ever, !Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
paid him a visit in this sittiation, and found him 
on his knees, with Dr. Delap, the Rector of 
Lewes, in Sussex, beseeching God to continue to 
him the use of his understanding. Jlr, ’rbrale 
took him to his house at Streatham ; and John- 
son from that time became a constant resident 
in the family. He w’ent occasionally to the club 
iuGerard-street ; but bis head-quarters were fixed 
at Streatham. An apartment was fitted ujj> for 
him, and the library was gi-eat1y enlarged. Par- 
ties were constantly invited from town; and 
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Johnson was every day at an elegant table, with 
select and polished company. Whatever could 
be devised by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale to promote 
the happiness, and establish the health of their 
guest, was studiously performed from that time 
to the end of Mr. Thrale’s life. Johnson ac- 
companied the family in all their summer excur- 
sions to Brighthelmstone, to Wales, and to Paris. 
It is but justice to Mi% Thrale to say, that a 
more ingenuous frame of mind no man possessed. 
His education at Oxford gave him the habits of 
a gentleman; his amiable temper recommended 
his conversation ; and the goodness of his heart 
made him a .sincere friend. That he was the 
patron of Johnson is an honour to his me- 
mory. 

In petty disputes with contemporary writers, 
or the w'its of the age, Johnson was seldom en- 
tangled. A single incident of that kind may not 
be unworthy of notice, since it happened with a 
man of great celebrity in his time, A number of 
friends dined with Garrick on a Chidstmas-day, 
Foote w-as then in Ireland. It was said at 
table, that the modern Aristophanes (so Foote 
w' as called) had been horse- whipped by a Dublin 
apothecary, for mimicking him on the stage. “ 1 
wonder,” said Gamck, “that any man should 
show so much resentment to Foote ; he has a pa- 
tent for such liberties ; nobody ever thought it 
worth his while to quarrel with him in London.” 
“ I am glad,” said Johnson, “ to find that the 7nan 
is rising in the world . ' * The expression w’as after- 
wards reported to Foote ; who, in return, gave 
out, that he would produce the Caliban of Litera- 
ture on the stage. Being informed of this de- 
sign, Johnson sent word to Foote, “ That the 
theatre being intended for the reformation of 
vice, he would step from the boxes on the stage, 
and coiTect him before the audience.” Foote 
knew the intrepidity of his antagonist, and 
abandoned the design. No ill-will ensued. 
Johnson used to say, That, for broad-faced 
mirth, Foote had not his equal.' 

Dr. Johnson’s fame excited the curiosity of the 
King, His Majesty expressed a de-sire to see a 
man of whom extraordinary things were said. 
Accordingly, the librarian at Buckingham-house 
invited Johnson to see that elegant collection of 
books, at the same time giving a hint of what 
was intended. liis Majesty entered the room ; 
and, among other things, asked the author, “ if 
he meant to give the world any more of his 
compositions ?” JoiiTSson answered, “ Tliat he 
thought he had written enough.” “And I 
should think so too,” replied Ms Majesty, “if 
you had not written so well,” 

Though Johnson thought he had written 
enough, his genius, even in spite of bodily slug- 
gishness, could not lie still. In 1770 we find 
him entering the lists as a politicM vnJiter. The 
flame of discord that blazed throughout the na- 
tion on the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and the 
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^nal determlnatioti of tlie House of Couiiuons, 
that Mr* Luttrell was duly elected, hy 206 votes 
against 114i3, spread a general spmt of discon- 
tent. To allay the tumult, Hr. Johnson pub- 
Hshed The False Alarm. Mrs. Fiozzi informs 
us, ‘*That this pamphlet was written at her 
house, between eight o’ clock on Wc4aesday night 
and twelve on Thursday night.” This celerity 
has appeared wonderful to many, and some have 
doubted the truth. It may, hoxvever, be placed 
within the hounds of probability. Johnson has 
observed that there are different methods of 
composition. Virgil w’as used to pom* out a 
great number of verses in the morning, and pass 
the day in retrendiing the exuberances, and cor- 
reeling inacemweies ; and it was Pope’s custom 
to write his first thoughts in his first words, and 
gradualiy to amplify, decorate, rectify, and re- 
fine them. Others employ at once memory and 
invention, and with little intermediate use of 
the pen, form and polish laige masses by contin- 
ued meditation, and write their productions only, 
when, ki their opinion, they have completed 
them. This lasfTwas Johnson’s method. He 
never took his pen in hand till he had well 
weighed his subject, and grasped in his mind 
the sentiments, the train of argument, and the 
arrangement of the whole^ As he often thought 
aloud, he liad, perhaps, talked it over to himself. 
This may account for that rapidity with which, 
in general, he despatched his sheets to the press, 
without being at the trouble of a fair copy. 
Whatever may be the logic or eloquence of tiie 
False Alarm, the House of Commons have since 
erased the resolution from the Journals. But 
whether they have not left materials for a future 
controversy, may be made a question. 

In 1771, he published another tract, on the 
subject of Falkland Islands. The design was 
to show the impropriety of going to tvar with 
Spain for an island thrown aside from human 
use, stormy in wdnter, and barren in summer. 
For this work it is apparent that materials were 
furnished by direction of the minister. 

At the approach of the general election in 
1774*, he wrote a short discourse, called The 
Patriot ; not with any visible application to Mr. 
Wilkes j but to teach the people to reject the 
leaders of opposition, who caBed thems^ves pa- 
triots. In 1775 he undertook a pamphlet of 
more importance, namely. Taxation no Tyima- 
ny, in answer to the Resolutions and Address 
of the American Congress, The scope of the 
argument was, that distant colonies, which had 
in their assemblies a legislature of their own, 
were, notwithstanding, liable to he taxed in a 
British Parliament, where they had , neither 
peers in one house, nor .representatives In the 
other*. He was of opinion, that this country 
was strong enough to enforce obedience. « When 
an Englishman,” he says, told that the ' 
Americans shoot up like the hydra, hemtnrelly 


considm how the hydra was destroyed.” The 
event has shown how much he and the minister 
of that day were mistaken. 

The Account of the Tour to the W^tern 
Islands of .Scotland, which was undertaken in 
I the autumn of 177S, in company with Mr. Bos- 
I weB, was not published til! some time in tlte 
I year 1775, This book has been variously re* 

! ceived ; by some extolled f(?r the elegance of the 
I narrative, and the depth of observation on life 
and manners j by others, as much condeinaed, 
as a work of avowwi hostility to the Scytclt na- 
tion. The praise was, beyoiui all question, 
fairly deserved ; and the censure, on due esairi'H’- 
nation, w|B appear hasty and .ill-foimded* 'That 
Johnson entertained some prejudices against the 
Scotch, must not be disseinbiwl. It Is true? as 
Mr, Boswell says, “that he thought their suc- 
cess in England exceeded their proportion of 
real merit, and he could not but see in them 
that nationality which no liberal-miRd€Ni 
Scotsman will deny.” The author of these 
memoirs weB remembers, tliat Johnscui one day 
asked Mm, “ Have you obssrvod. the difference 
between your oxvn country impudijnee and 
Scotch impudence?” The answer being in the 
ntgative : “ Tlien I will teli you,” said Johnson. 
“ The impudence of an Irishman is the Impu- 
dence of a fiy, that buzzes about you, and yoii 
put it aw'ay, but it returns again, and fi utters 
and teazes you. The impudence of a Scots- 
man is the impudence of a leech, that fixes and 
sucks your blood,” Upon another occasion, this 
wTiter went withlnm into the shopof Davis the 
; Ijookseller, in , llussel-street, Covent-gardein 
1 Davis came rmmiiig to him ulmmt ml of 
, breath with joy : “ The Scots genUemim is 
' come, Sir ; his principal wish Is to see j; he 
is now in the back-parlour.” ‘'Wellt well, Vll 
see the gentleman,” said Johnson. He wjilked 
towards the room, M?. Boa well the pcx'son. 

This writer followed with no amall curiosity. 
“I find,” said Mr. Boswell, '‘that I am. come 
to . Uondon at a bad time, when great popular 
prejudice has gone forth against m North Brl- 
f tons j but when I am talkiiig to Y«nt; ! am iaik- 
I ing to a large and liberal mind, and you know 
that I cannot help -caming j^rom Scotland 
“ Sir,” said Johnson, “nomorems; the rettof 
your countrymen. ’ ’ 

He had other reimms that helped to alienaie 
him from the natives of ScotJand,. Brjuf a cor- 
dial well-wisher to the consthuiiou in Church 
and State, he did mi think that Cidvin and John 
K nox were proper founders of a national rtllgion. 
He made, however, a wide distinction iM'tft'eeii. 
the Dissenters of Scotland and the Sep&mthm 


, Hi Mr, Bosnvdl’s account of this inirafurllOT is w-rf 
differeijt from the above. .See life Mmmu tA L 
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Cl' England. To tlie former he imputed no, dis- 
alfectioo, no want of loyalty. Their soldiere 
and tlieir officers had shed their blood with zeal 
and courage in the service , of Great Britain j 
and the people, he used to say, were content 
with their own established modes of worship, 
without wishing, in the present age, to give any 
disturbance to the Church of England. This 
he was at all times ready to admit; and there- 
fore declared, that whenever„he found a Scotch- 
man to whom an Englishman was as a Scotch- 
man, that Scotchman should be as an English- 
man' to him. In this, surely, there was no ran- 
coux*, lio malevolence. The Dissenters on this 
side the Tweed appeared to him in a different 
light. Their religion, he frequently said, vras 
too worldly, too political, too restless and am- 
bitious. The doctrine of casKiermg kings, and 
ei*ecting on the ruins of the constitution a new 
form of government, which lately issued from | 
their pulpits, he always thought was, under a 
calm disguise, the principle that lay lurking in 
their hearts. He knew that a wild democmcy 
had overturned Kings, Lords, and Commons; ' 
and that a set of Republican Fanatics, who 
would' not bow at the name of Jesus, had taken ^ 
possession uf all the livings and all the parishes 
in the kingdom. That those scenes of honw 
might never be renewed, was the ardent wish 
of Dr. Johnson; and though he appivdiended 
no danger from Scotland, it is probable that his 
dislike of Calvinism mingled sometimes with 
his reflections on the natives of that country- 
Thfi association of ideas could not he easily 
broken ; but it ia *vvcU known that he loved and 
respected many gentlemen from that jiart of the 
island. Dr. liobex'tsoxFs History of Scotland, 
and Dr, Beattie’s Essays, were subjects of his 
constant praise. Mr. Boswell, I>r. Rose of 
Chiswick, Andrew Millar, l\lr, Hamilton, the 
printer, and the late Mr. Strahan, were among 
his most intimate friends. Many others might 
be added to the list. He scorned to enter Scot- 
land as a spy; though Hawkins, his biogi'apher, 
and the professing defender of his fame, allowed 
himself leave to represent him in that ignoble 
character. He went into Scotland, to survey 
men and manners. Antiquities, fossils, ami 
minerals, were not within his province. He 
did not visit that country to settle the station of 
Homan camps, or the spot where Galgacus 
fought the last battle for public liberty. The 
people, their customs, and the progress of liteiw- 
ture, were his objects. The civilities which he 
received in the course of his tour have been re- 
paid with grateful acknowledgment, and, gene- 
rally, with great elegance of eicpression. His 
crime is, that he found 'the country hare of trees, 
and he has stated the fact. This, Mr. Boswell, 
in his Tour to the Hebrides, has told us, was 
resented by his. countrymen with anger in darned 
to rancour; but he admits that there are few 


trees on the east side of Scotland. Mr. Pen- 
nant, in his Tour, says, that in some parts of 
the eastern side of the country, he sa%v several 
I large plantations of pine planted by gentlemen 
! near their seats; and in this respect such a 
laudable spirit prevails, that, in another half cm’- 
tmy it never shall be said, “ To spy the nakedness 
qf Ike land arc you cowic.” Jobnson could not 
wait for that half century, and therefore men- 
tioned things as he found them. If in any thing 
he has been mistaken, he has made a fair apo- 
logy in the last paragraph of his book, avowing 
with candour, “ That he may have b(!en sur- 
prised by modes of life, and appearances of na- 
ture, that are lamxiiar to men of wider survey, 
and more vax-ied conversation. Novelty and 
ignorance must always be reciprocal ; and he is 
conscious that his thoughts on national manners 
are the thoughts of one who has seen but little.” 

The Poems of Ossian made a part of John- 
son’s inquiry during his residence in Scotland 
and the Hebrides. On his return to England, 
November 1773, a storm seemed to be gathering 
over his head ; but the cloud never burst, and 
the thunder never fell. — ^Ossian, it is well 
known, was presented to the public as a tran- 
slation from the Earse; but that this was a 
fraud, Johnson declared without hesitation. 

The Earse f* he says, “ was always oral only, 
and never a wItten language. The Welsh and 
the Irish were more cultivated. In Earse there 
was not in the world a single manuscript a 
hundred years old. Martin, who in the last 
century published an Account of the Western 
Mands, mentions Xrishf but never Enrse maiiu- 
I scripts, to be found in the islands in his time. 

I The bards could not read ; if they could, they 
might probably have WTitten. But the hard 
; was a barbarian among barbarians, and, know- 
ing nothing himself, lived with others that 
knew 3 JO more. If there ia a manuscript foom 
which the translation was made, in what age 
W’HS it written, and where is it? If it w’as col- 
lected from oral I’ecitation, it could only be in 
detached parts and scattered fragments: the 
whole is too long to be reraembei’ed. Vv ho put 
It together in its present form?” For thcsse, and 
such like reasons, Johnson calls the wfoole an 
imposture. He adds, Tlie editor, or aiithox*, 
never could show the original, nor can it be 
shown by any other. To revenge reasonable 
inci-edulity, by refusing evidence, is a degree of 
insolence with wdiich the world is not yet ac- 
quainted; and stubborn audacity is the last i*e- 
fuge of guilt. This reasoning carries with it 
gi'eat weight, it roused the resentment of Mr. 
Maepherson. He sent a threatening letter to 
the author ; and Johnson answered him in the 
rough phrase of stern defiance. The two heroes 
frowned at a distance, but never came to action. 

In the year 1777, the misfortunes of Dr. Dodd 
excited his compassion. He wrote a speech for 
d ■ ^ 
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tliat tinhappy man, wlien. called Tip to receive 
judgment of death ; besides two petitions, one 
to the King, and another to the Q,ueen : and a 
sermon to be preached by Dodd to the convicts 
in Newgate. It may appear triding to add, that 
about the same time he wrote a prologue to the 
comedy of “ A Word to the Wise,” written by 
Hugh Kelly. The play, some years before, had 
been damned by a party on the first night. It 
was revived for the benefit of the author’s wi- 
dow. Mrs. Piozzi relates, that when Johnson 
was rallied for these exertions, so close to one 
another, his answer was, When they come to 
me with a dying I'arson, and a dead Stay-ma- 
ker, %vhatcan a man do?” We come now to 
the last of his literary labours. At the request 
of the Booksellers he undertook the Lives of the 
Poets. The first publication was in 1779, and 
the whole was completed in 1781. In a me- 
morandum of that year he says, some time in 
March he finished the Lives of the Poets, which 
he wrote in his usual way, dilatorily and hastily, 
unwilling to work, yet working with vigour and 
haste. In another place, he hopes they are 
written in such a manner as may tend to the 
promotion of piety. That the history of so 
many men, who, in their different degrees, made 
themselves conspicuous in their time, was not' 
Written recently after their deaths, seems to be 
an omission that does no honour to the Eepuhlic 
of Letters. Their contemporaries in general 
moked on with calm indifference, and suffered 
Wit and Genius to vanish out of the world in 
total silence, unregarded, and unlamented. Was 
there no friend to pay the tribute of a tear? No 
just observer of life, to record the virtues of the 
deceased ? Was even Envy silent ? It seemed to 
have been agreed, that if an author’s works sur- 
vived, the history of the man was to give no 
moral lesson to after ages. If tradition told us 
that Ben Johnson went to the Devil ; 

that Shakspeare stole deer, and held the stlrnip 
at playhouse doors ; that Dryden frequented 
Button’s Coffee-house; cariosity was lulled 
asleep, and biography forgot the best pai't of her 
function, which is to instruct mankind by ex- 
amples taken from the school of life. This task 
remained for Dr, Johnson, when years had 
rolled away ; when the channels of information 
were, for the most part, choked up, and little 
remained besides doubtful anecdote, uncertain ‘ 
tradition, and vague report, 

Kuue situs ihfomis prewit et deserta Vetustni-.” 

The value of Biography has been better un- 
derstood in other ages, and in other countries. ■ 
Tacitus informs us, that to record the lives and < 
characters of illustrious men was the practice of ; 
the Komnn authors, in the early periods of the 
llepublie. In France the exmnple has been fol- 
lowed, FonterjcHe, D’Alembert, anti Monsieur ^ 
T||^>rnas, have left models in this Idnd of com- ^ 


> position. They have embalmed the dead. But 
s it is true, that they had incitements and advan- 
t tages, even at a distant day, which could not, by 
i any diligence, be obtained by Dr. Jcdinscm* 
: The wits of France had ample niaterials.; They 
5 lived in a nation of critics, who had at heart the 
^ honour done to their country by their P(rtds, 
I ' their Heroes, and their Philosophers. i h«‘y 
; had, besides, an Academy if 'BrIu s-Islnr .•?, where 
■ Genius was cultivated, refined, and onronr.-jgi d. 

L They had the tracts, the essays, and dlsseria- 
i tions, which remain in the memoirs of the Aeri- 
• demy, and they had tb.e speeches vi ihs* sevenil 
- members, delivered at tlielr first achnissifin a 
' seat in that learned Assembly. In tbt'»se s|oo.‘*.'h- 
; es the new Academician did ample just ire to 
the memory of his predecessor ; and tlituigh Ins 
harangue was decorated with the <'olo^i^^s el' vlfi* 
quence, and was, for that reason, called p>niegy- 
ric, yet being pronounced before qualified Judges, 
who knew the talents, the conduct, and merah 
of the deceased, the speaker couM nrd, whh 
, propriety, waiider into the regions of fiction. 

1 The truth was known, before it wiis ndonicd. 

: The Academy saw the marble before the artu'-i- 
' polished it. But this country has had no Aca- 
demy of LiteratuiT. The public mind, for 
' centuries, has been cngTOSsed party and fac- 
tion; by the niadncss of many for the yain pf 
feioj by civil wars, religious di.s.'»ensi*u);«, trade 
and commerce, and the arts of acnnnulutiiii;' 
wealth. Amidst such attentioin;, who ct'-n won- 
der that cold pi’aise has been often the wily, it- 
tvavd of merit? In this country lh,K'tor Na- 
thaniel Hodges, who, like the good bislsop of 
Marseilles, cbTa\P'wr«,r hrvaik amidst the cijuta- 
gion of the plague in London, ami, during thd* 
whole time, continued in the city, administr'rtug 
medical assistance, was suffered, as Jolmswu 
used to X’elate with tears in his eyes, to die lor 
debt in a gaol. In this country, the man who 
brought the New f liver to London i.vas ruinofl 
by that noble project ; and in this country, Ot- 
way died for want on Tow'er Hill ; Butler, the; 
great author of Hud I bras, wIiom* name con 
only (lie with the English language, wa- Jeff to 
limguish in poverty, the particulars of his lilV 
almost unknowm, and scarce a vestige tjf hir« 
left except his immortal poem. Had there been 
[ an Academy of literature, th;* lives, at least, td' 

I those celebrated persons ivould have Ihth wrst- 
: ten for the benefit of posterity. it, 

had the idea of such an limtituihni, and I'.ro- 
posedltto Lord Oxford ; but Whig and lV>ry 
were more important objects, i'l Is needlrsf? 
to dissemble, that Dr. Johnson, hi Lifii 
of Roscommon, talks iff the intUiljiy of inch 
a project. In this country,'” he says, ** an 
Academy could be expecterl to do liui luile. 
If an A&'uJemician's |d; 4 .ee were |>rsif«ayc. it 
would be given by ; if aiicnckmce were 

gratuitmts, it wonJd he rarely paid, and m imm 
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would entliirc tlie least disgust. Uaaamiity as ! 
impossible, aad debate would separate the as- j 
seiably.*^ To this it msty be sufficient to 
answer, that the Royal Society has not been 
dissolved by sullen ' disgust ; and the ' modeim 
Academy at Somerset House has already per- 
formed inucb, and promises more. Unanimity 
is not necessmy to such an assembly. On the 
eontrajy, by diffierence of opinions, and collision 
of sentiment, the cause of literature would 
thrive and flourish , The true principles of 
critidsm, the secret of line witing, the investi- 
gation of antj<|uities, and other interesting sub- 
jects, might occasion a, dash of opinion; but in 
that contention Truth would receive iliustra- 
tioii, and the esaiys of the several members 
W'ould supply the memoirs of the Academy. 

But,” says Dr. Johnson, suppose the philo- 
logical decree made and promulgated, what 
would be its authority? In absolute govern- 
ment there is sometimes a general reverence 
paid to all that has the sanction of power, the 
countenance of gi*eatiiess. How Httle this is ' 
the state of our country needs not be told. The 
edicts of an English Academy would probably 
he read by many, only that they may he sure to 
disobey them. The' present manners of the 
nation would deride authority, and therefore 
nothing is left, but that every writer should 
critidae himself.” This surely is not conclu- 
sive. It is by the standard of the best writers 
that every man settles for himself his phin of 
legitimate composition ; and since the authority 
of superior genius is acknowledged, that autho- 
rity, which the individual obtains, -would not 
he lessened by an association with othei's of dis- 
tinguished ability. It may, therefore, foe inier- 
red, that an Academy of Literature would he 
an esbihlishment liighly useful, and an honour 
to Literature. In such an institution profitable 
places would not be wanted. Valis avams haud 
fac2e Bst anhmis s and the minister, who shall 
find leisure from party and faction to carry such 
a scheme into execution, -will, in all probability, 
be respected by posterity as the Miccenas of 
letters. 

We now take leave of Dr. Johnson as an au- 
thor. Four volumes of his Lives of the Poets 
were published in 177S, and the work W'as com- 
pleted iu 17Si. Should Biography fall again into 
disuse, there will not oi^vays be a Johnson to 
look back throu^'h a century, and give a body of 
critical and moral snstxniction. la April I TSi, 
he lost his friend Mr. Thnde. His own words, 
in his diary, will best tell that melancholy 
event. On Wednesday the 11th of April, 
was buried my dear friend Mr. Tfarale, who 
died on Wednesday the 4tlt, and with him \vere 
buried many of my hopes and pleasures. About 
five, I think, on Wednesday morning fee ex- 
pired.' 1 felt almost the last flutter of Ms pulse, 
and looked for the last thne upon the face, that, 


! for fifteen yeai’s before, had never been turned 
upon me but with respect and benigmty. Fare- 
well { may God, that deligbteth in mercy, have 
had mercy on thee! I bad constantly prayed 
for him before his death. Tlie decease of hiui, 
from whose friendship I had obtained many 
opportunities of amusement, and to whom I 
turned my thoughts as to a refuge from misfor- 
tunes, has left me heavy. But my business is 
w’ith myself. ” From the close of his last work, 
the malady that persecuted him through life 
came upon Mm -^vith alarming severity, and his 
constitution declined apace. In 17S2 his old 
friend Zicvct exx>ired without warning, and 
without a groan. Events like these reminded 
Johnson of Ms own mortality. He continued 
his visits to hlrs. ThrMe at Streatham, to the 
7th day of October 1782, when having first 
comywsed a prayer for the happiness of a family 
with whom he had for many years enjoyed the 
pleasures and comforts of life, he removed to his 
own house in town. He says he was up early 
in the morning, and read fortuitously in the 
Gospel, vihidi was his partmg use qf the l&mrtf. 
The merit of the family is manifested by the sense 
he had of it, and we see his heait overflowing 
with gi'atitude. He leaves the i>lace with regi’et, 
and casts a Imgcring took behind. 

The few remaining occurrences may be soon 
despatched. In the month of June, 178S, John- 
son had a paralytic stroke, which aflected his 
speech only. He wi’ote to Dr. Taylor of 
Westminster ; and to his friend Mr. Allen, the 
printer, who lived at the next door. Dr, 
Brocklesby arrived in a short time, and by his 
care, and that of Dr. Heberden, Johnson soon 
recovered. During his illness the writer of 
this ntJTative visited him, and found him read- 
ing Dr. Watson’s Chemistry. Articulating 
with difficulty, he said ** From this book he 
who knows nothing may learn a great deal ; 
and he who knows, wiU be pleaseii to find Ms 
knowledge recalled to his mind in a maimer 
highly pleasing.” In the month of August he 
set out for Litchfield, on a visit to hlrs. Lucy 
Porter, the daughter of his wife by her first 
husband ; and in his way back paid hia respects 
to Dr. Adams at Oxford. Mrs. Williams died 
at his house in Bolt Court, in the month of 
September, during his absence. This was 
another shock to a mind like his, ever agitated 
by the thoughts of futurity. The contemplation 
of his owui approaching end was constantly be- 
fore his eyes; and the prospect of death, he 
declared, was terrible. For many years, wlien 
he was not disposed to enter into the conver- 
sation going forward, whoever sat near his 
chair, might hear Mm repeating from Shak- 
speare. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie in coM obstructic® itod to rbt j 

This sensible vraim ihotioii to become fm 
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A kneaded clpd, and delighted spirit 

To bathe ill fiery floods------ 

And from Milton, 

Who would lose, 

Tor fear of pain, this intellectual being ? 

By tbe death of Mrs. Williams he was left in 
a state of destitution, with nobody but Frank, his 
black servant, to soothe his anxious moments. 
In November 1’783, he was swelled from head 
to foot with a dropsy. Dr. 'Brockleshy, with 
that benevolence with which he always assists 
his friends, paid his visits with assiduity. The 
medicines prescribed were so efficacious, that in 
a few days Johnson, while he was offering up 
his prayers, was suddenly obliged to rise, and, 
in the course of the day, discharged twenty pints 
of water. 

Johnson, being eased of his dropsy, began to 
entertain hopes that the vigour of his constitu- 
tion was not entirely broken. For the sake of 
conversing with his friends, he established a 
conversation club, to meet on every Wednesday 
evening; and to s.erve a man whom he had 
known in Mr. Thrale’s household for many 
years, the place was fixed at Iris house in Essex- 
street, near the Temple. To answer the malig- 
mnt remarks of Sir John Hawkins on this sub- 
ject, were a wretched waste of time. Profess- 
ing to he Johnson’s friend, that hiogi'apher has 
raised more objections to his character, than all 
the enemies to that excellent man. Sir John 
had a root of bitterness that pztt rancouts bi the 
vessel of his peace* Fielding, he says, was the 
inventor of a cant phrase, Goodness of hearty 
lokich means little more than the virtue (f a horse 
or a dog. He should have known that kind 
affections are the essence of virtue : they are the 
will of God implanted in our nature, to aid and 
strengthen moral obligation ; they incite to ac- 
tion ; a sense of benevolence is no less necessary 
than a sense of duty. Good affections are an 
ornament not only to an author, but to his 
writings. He who shows himself upon a cold 
scent for opportunities to bark and snarl through- 
out a volume of six hundred pages, may, if he 
will, pretend to moraliase; but Goodness of 
Heart, or, to use that politer phrase, the virtiic 
(f a horse or a dog, would redound more to his 
honour. But Sir John is no more: our busi- 
ness is with Johnson. The members of his club 
were respectable ibr their rank, their talents, 
and their literature. They attended with 
punctuality till about Midsummer 1784?, when, 
with some appearance of health Johnson went 
into Derbyshire, and thence to LitchfieM- 
While he was in that part of the world, his 
friends in town were labouring for his benefit. 
The air of a more southern climate they thought 
might prolong a valuable life. But a pension 
a-yeai* was a slender fund for a travei- 


THE EIFE AND 

ling vjiletudinarian, and it was not then known 
that he had saved a moderate sum of money* 
Mr. Boswell and Sfr Joshua Keyiiolds uiniei'- 
took to solicit the patronage of the Chaueellor* 
With Lord Thurlow, while he was' at the bar, 
Johnson was well acquainted. He was oitfcu 
heard to say, Thurlow is a man of such vigo'ur 
of mind, that I never knew I was to nieet' Him, 
hut— I was going to say, I was afraid, hut 
would not be true, for I never ivasat’ruHl oi any 
man; but I never knew that I was to meet 
Thurlow, hut 1 knew 1 had somethixig to- rn- 
couiitei*.” The Chancellor undertook to refom- 
mend Johnson’s case ; but without success. 
protr-act if possible the days of a man w'huui bv; 
respected, he offered to advance the sura five 
hundred pounds. Being inlbrnied of this at 
Litchfield, Johnson wrote the fuilinvlna letter : 

My Lord, 

“After a long and not inaiiemlve oliM'rva- 
tion of mankrad, the generosity of your Lcir4l- 
ship’s offer raises in me not less wonder tinm 
gratitude- Bounty, so liberally bestowed, 1 
should gladly receive if my condition made il 
necessary ; tor to such a mind who would nut 
he proud to own his obligations? But it bus 
pleased God to restore me to so great a mwi&ure 
of health, that, if I should noiv apprttpriate so 
much of a fortune destined to da gowl, f coabi 
not escape from myn&lf the charge of advanirlfig 
a false claim. My journey to the t'ontjm/nt, 
though I once thought it mu;t;s,fary, w’u?, ttever 
much eneoiu*aged by my physicians : and I wm 
very desirous that your Lonlsiiip should be toki 
it by Sir Joshua Eeymdds as im event very un- 
certain ; for if i grew much better, 1 should tmu 
he willing; if mucli worse, X should not be able 
to migrate. Your Lordship was first soljciiU'’d 
without my knowledge ; hut tvhen I was lohl 
that you were pleased to honour me with your 
patronage, I did not expect to hear fd'a rcf«>rj 
yet, as I have had no long time to Iu'^hhI Imiws, 
and have not rioted in imaginary o|.nii«'ire, this 
cold I’eception has been scarce a di^ij^iyomtmrni ; 
and from ymu’ I.ordship’s kindnesH I Imvc re- 
ceived a benefit which mily men liho yu.u arc 
able m bestow. I shall now live uidd 
with a higher opinion of my own umit, 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's untst obliged,, 
most gi'ateful, ami most husuhle servant. 

We have in this instimee the exmkrn of ttvu 
congenial minds; one. with a generous Impwisv 
relieving merit in dhirest*; aiul the oilwr, l?y 
gratitude and dignity of svniimrnt, lo an 

equal elevation. 

It seems, however, that greatness yf infnd m 
not confined to grratiteiss of rank. Dr. 
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lesbj was not content to assist witfe lus medical 
art ; Be resolved to inmister to Bis patient's mind, 
mxdphick from hh memory the sorrow w^BicB the 
late refusal from a BigB quarter might occasion. 
To enable him to visit the south of Trance in 
pursuit of health, he olfered from Bis own funds 
an annuity of one hundred pounds, payable 
quai’teriy. This was a sweet oblmons antidote, 
but it was not accepted for the reasons assigned 
to tBc CBancellor. The proposal, Bowever, will 
do lionoui’ to Dr. BrocHesby, as long as liberal 
seotiment'sBai! be' ranked among the social vir- 
tues. 

in the month of October, 1784, we find Br. 
Johnson coiTespomling with Mr. ISiichols, the 
intelligent compiler of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and, in the languor of sickness, still desir- 
ous to contribute Jill in his power to the ad- 
vancement of science and useful knowledge. He 
says, in a letter to that gentleman, dated Litch- 
field, October 20, that Be should be glad to give 
so skilful a lover of antiquities any information. 
He adds, ‘‘ At Ashhuime, where I Bad very 
little company, I Bad the luck to borrow Mr. 
Bowyer’s Life, a book so full of contemporary 
history, that a literary man must find some of 
Bis old friends. I thought that I could now and 
then have told you some hints worth your no- 
tice : We perhaps may talk a life over, 1 hope 
we shall 'be much together. You must now be 
to me what you were before, and what dear Mr. 
Allen was besides. He tvas taken unexpectedly 
away, but I think he was a very good man. 1 
have made very little progress in recovery. I 
am very weak, and very sleepless j hut I live on 
and hope.” 

In that languid condition he arrived, on the 
Kith of November, at bis house in Bolt Court, 
there to end his days. He laboured with the 
dropsy and an asthma. He was attended by 
Dr. Heberden, Dr. Warren, Dr. Brocklesby, 
Dr. Butter, and Mr. Cruikshanfc, the eminent 
surgeon. Eternity presented to his mind an 
awful prospect, and, with as much virtue as per- 
hapss ever is the lot of man, he shuddered at the 
thought of his dissolution. His friends aivak- 
ened the comfortable reflection of a well-spent 
life ; and, as Bis end drew near, they Bad the 
satisfaction of seeing him comj[)osed, and even 
clieerhil, insomuch that he was able, in the 
course of his' restless nights, to make transla- 
tions of Greek epigrams from the Anthologia ; 
and to compose a Latin epitaph for Bis father, 
his mother, and his brother Nathaniel. He 
meditated, at the same time, a Latin inscription 
to the memory of Garrkk ; but Bis vigoin was 
exiiausted. 

His io%’e of literature was a passion that stuck 
to his last sand. Seven ' days before his death 
Be wrote the following letter to Bis friend Mr. 
Nichols !' 

“ SlK, . 

The late lemmcd Mr. Swintoa, of Oadord, 


having one day remarked that one man, mean- 
ing, I suppose, no man but himself, could assign 
ali the parts of the Ancient Universal History 
to their proper authors, at the request of Six* 
Robert Chambei's, or myself, gave the account 
which I now transmit to you in bis own hand, 
being willing that of so great a work the history 
should be known, and that each writer should 
receive his due proportion of praise from pos- 
terity. 

I recommend to you to preseiwe this scrap 
of Htei'ary intelligence in Mr, Swinton's own 
hand, or to deposit it in the Museum, * that the 
veracity of this account may never be doubted. 

' “ I am, SB*, 

Your most humble servant, 

» “ Sam. Johnsox.' 

Dec. 6, 1784. 

Mr. Swinton. 

The History of the Carthaginians, Numidians, 
Alauritinians, Ggetulians, Garamantes, Mcla- 
no-GsetuIians, Nigritie, Cyrenaica, Marma- 
rica, Regio Syrtica, Turks, Tartars, and Mo- 
guls, Indians, Chinese, Dissertation on ' the 
peopling of America, Dissertation on tlxe In- 
dependency of the Arabs. 

The Cosmogony, and a small part of the history 
immediately following. By M. Sale. 

To the Birth of Abraham. Chiefly fiy Mr. 
SBelvoick. 

History of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards. By 
Mr. Fsalmanazar. 

Xenophon’s Retreat. By the same. 

History of the Persians, and the Constantino- 
politan Empire. By Dr. Campbell. 

History of the Romans. By Jlr. Bower.f 
On the morning of Dec. 7, Dr. Johnson re- 
quested to see Mr. Nichols. A few days before, 
he had borrow'ed some of the eaidy volumes of 
the Alagazine, with a professed intention to 
point out the pieces which he had written in 
that collection. The books lay on the table, 
with many leaves doubled down, and in paiii- 
cular those which contained his share in tbe 
Parliamentary Debates. Such was the good- 
ness of Johnson’s heart, that Be then declared, 
that those debates were the only parts of his 
wi’itings which gave hiin any compunction : 
but that at the time he wrote them he had m 


'* It is there deposited. L X. 
f Before this authentic commimication, Mr. Nicholsi 
had giren, in the volume of the Gentlei3aan’'s Maga* 
Eiue for 1781, p. 370, the following account of the 
Universal History, qhe proposals were published 
October 0, 1720 ; and the authors of the first seven 
voimnes were, 

V'ol. J. Ulr. Sale, tranblator of the Roran. •— XI. 
George Psahnanaaar* — HI, ,Oe»rgo., Tsalmanazar, 
Archibald Bower, Captain Shi^broi!^ Kr. Campbell. 
— IV. The ?tame a® vol. ' Mr. Bower. — 

VI. Mr. Bower, ^ Be-v/ Swinton. — ^ VIlTlMr. 

Swint43aa^ Mr. Bower, 
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still imagiBed, that, hy puncturing Ms legs rtw 
lief might he obtaMed. At eight in the xnom- 
ing he tried the experiment, but no I’i'ater fol- 
lowed. In an hour or two after he fell 
a doze, and about seven in the evening expire.! 
without a groan. 

^ On the 20th of the month his remains, wulh 
due solemnities, and a numerous' at tendance of 
his friends, were buried in W estniinster Asjhey, 
near tlie foot of Shakspeare’s nioimincf'nt, ami 
close to the grave of the late Mr, (jarrlrk. 1 he 
funeral service was read by his Crleml iir. 
Taylor. 

A black marble over his gwave has iv.l- 
lowing inscription : 

Samuui Johxsox, LL. 1). 
obiit XIII die E'ecernlu'Is, 

Anno Domini 

JIUCOX-XXXIV. 

Aitafis su» Lxxv. 

If we now lock hack, as from an ominf 
to view the scenes of Mfe, ami tlie literary 
labours in which Br. Johnson was engaged* 
we may be able to delineate the features of the 
man, and to foi*m an estimate of his graius., 

As a man, Dr. Johnson stands displayed in 
open daylight. Nothing remains undiscuverwL 
Whatever he said is known ; and without 
allowing him the usual .privilege of hazarding 
sentiments, and advancing positions, for mere 
about four or five days before Johnson breathed | amusement, or the pleasure of discushimi, Ifri- 
his last. j ticism has endeavoui’ed to make him anHwerable 

Mr. Sastres (whom Dr. Johnson esteemed | for what, perhaj^, he m^^■er seriouj^ly thought, 
and mentioned in his wiH) entered the room j His diary, ivluch has been printed, disruvrrs 
during his illness. Dr. Johnson, as soon as he | still more. We have before m tin? very heart 

of the man, with all his inward 
And yet neither in the open paths of life, nor in 


conception that he was imposing upon the 
world, though they were freciuently written 
from very slender materials, and often from 
none at all, the mere coinage of his own imagi- 
nation,” He added, “ that he never wrote 
any part of his work with equal velocity. 
Three columns of the Magazine in an hour,” 
he said, “ was no uncommon effort ; which was 
faster than most persons could have transcribed 
that epantity. In one day in particular, and 
that not a very long one, he wrote twelve pages, 
more in quantity than ever he wrote at any 
other time, except in the Life of Savage, of 
which forty-eight pages in octavo were the 
production of one long day, including a part of 
the night.” 

In the course of the conversation he asked, 
whether any of the family of Fadenthe printer* 
were living. Being told that the geographer 
near Charing- Cross was Faden’s son, he said, 
after a short pause, “ I borrowed a guinea of 
hk father near thirty years ago; be so good as 
to take this, and pay it for me.” t. 

Wishing to discharge every duty, and every 
obligation, Johnson recollected another debt of 
ten pounds, which he had borrowed from his 
friend Mr. Hamilton the printer, about twenty 
years before, fie sent the money tx> Mr. Ha- 
milton, at his house in Bedford-Row, with an 
apology for the length of time. The Reverend 
Mr. Strahan was the hearer of the message, j 


saw him, stretched forth his hand, and, in a 
tone of lamentation, called out, Jam siokitu- 
Bus ! But the love of life was still an active 
principle. Feeling himself swelled with the 


his secret rccoases, has any one vice been disaj- 
vered. We see him reviewing every year of his 


dropsy, he conceived that by incisions in his jlife, and severely censuring himsj, *11' lor nut k? 
legs, the water might be discharged. Mr. I ing resolutions, whicii morbid nubineh<dy, and 
Cruikshank apprehended that a mortification I other bodily infinni ties, readered impneteb, a Vic. 
might be the consequence; but, to appease a ; We see him thr every little tUdVei tm 

distempered finicky he gently lanced the surface, j himself vuiuntary penance, gojj.'g througli the 
Johnson cried out, “ Deeper, deeper! I want j day with only me cup of Ufa without milk, and 
length of life, and you are afraid of giving me | to the last, amidst paroxysms and rcinlssinns of 


pain, which I do not value.' 

On the 8th of December, the Reverend Air. 
Strahan drew his will, by which, after a few 
legacies, the residue, amounting to about fifteen 
hundred pounds, was bequeathed to Frank, the 
black servant, foimerly consigned to the testa- 
tor by his friend Dr. Bathurst. 

The history of a death-bed is painful. Air. 


! illness, forming plans of ‘ijsuly and 
to ainendius life. Alan y of his may 

be called weaknesses; but they are the wrak. 
nesses of a good, a pious and mo}*,! excellcui man-. 

His person, it is wtdl-kmnvn, was large ms.i 
unwiehiy. His nerves were afferted hy 
disorder, for which, at t,wo years of hr. 
presented to the royal toiicfi, ,11b head 


Strahan informs us, that the strength of religion I and involuntary motions made it uKccrudn that 

prevailed against the infirmity of nature; and ; his legs ami arms would, even at h n-a-tabh''!, re- 

Ms foreboding dread of the Divine Justice sub- ! main in their proper place. A of Lord 

sided into a pious trust and humble hope of ; Chesterfiekfs delicacy might m hub c«Ki|«t. 4 Uy be 

mercy at the Throne of Grace. On Alonday j in a fever. He ivould somethnw eff his 

the iSth day of December (the last of his exist- 1 

€»%pnthis side the grave), the desire of life ! ,, , 7 

rctoi-aed with all its former vehemence. He i *“ 
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accord do tiling’s Inconsistent witii tlie estaWIsli-* generally' softened into repentance, and, by con- 
ed modes of bebaviom*. Sitting at table with ciliating measures, took care that no animosity 
the celebrated 3Irs, Cholmondeley, who exerted should be left rankling in the breast of his an- 
herseif to circulate tlie subscription for Shak- tagonist. Of this defect he seems to have been 
speare, he took hold of her hand in the, middle conscious. In a letter to Mrs. Thrale, he says, 
of dinner, and held it close to his eye, wonder- ‘ « Poor Baretti I do not quan’el with him ; to 
irig at the delicacy and whiteness, till with a ! neglect him a little will be sufficient. He means 
smile she asked, “ Will' he give It to me again i only to be frank and manly, ami independent, 
when he has done with it?” The exteriors of ; and perhaps, as you say a little wise. To be 
politeness did not belong to Johnson. Even i frank, he thinks, is to be cynical; and to be in- 
tliat dviilty which proceeds, or ought to pro- | dependent, is to be rude. Forgive him, dearest 
ceed, from the mind, ivas sometimes, violated, 'lady, the rather, because of his, misbehaviour I 
His niorbid melancholy had an effect on his ! am afraid he learned part of me. I hope to set 
temper; his passions were irritable , and the , him hereafter a better example.’" For his own 
pride of science, as well as of a tierce, independ- ' intolerant and overbearing spirit he apologized by 
ent spirit, iriliamcd him on some occasions above observing, that It had done some good ; obscenity 
all bounds of moderation. Though not in the and impiety were repressed in his company, 
shade of academic bowel’s, he led a scholastic | It was late in. life before he had the habit of 
liie; and the habit of pronouncing decisions to I mixing, otherwise than occasionally, with polite 
his friends and visitors gave him a dictatorial | company. At Mr, Thride’s, he saw a constant 
manner, which was much enforced by a voice ' succession of well-accomplished visitors. In that 
naturally loud, and often overstretched. Meta- : society he began to wear off the rugged points 
physical* discussion, moral theory, systems of | of his own character. He saw the advantages 
religion, and anecdotes of literature, were his 1 of mutusSf civility, and endeavoured to profit by 
favourite topics. General history had little of the models before him. He aimed at what has 
his regard. Biography was his delight. 21ie been called by Swift the lesser morals, and by 
proper sliidp of mankind is mmt. Sooner than Cicero mtn&res virtutes* His endeavour, though 
hear of the Funic war, he •would be nide to the new and late, gave pleasure to all his acquaint- 
persiui thsit introduced the subject. j ance. Men were glad to see that he was willing 

Johnson was born a logician; one of those, j to be communicative on equal terms and reci- 
te whom only books of logic are said to be of i procal complaisance. The time was then ex- 
use. In consequence of his skill in that art, he 1 pected When he was to cease being what George 
lovwl argumentation. No man thought more ; GaiTick, brother to the celebrated actor, called 
jitrofoundly, nor with such acute discernment. ; him the first time he hoard him converse, “ A 
A ffdlacy could not stmid before him; it was ’ teemexdoi's Cojir.\Kiox.” He certainly wished 
sure to be refuted by strength of reasoning, and ; to be polite, and even thought himself so; but 
a precision both in idea and expression almost I his civility still retained something uncouth 
unequalled. When he chose by apt illustration j and harsh. His manners took a milder tone, 
to place the, argument of his adversary in a In- but the endeavour was too palpably seen. He 
dicrous light, one was almost inclined to think laboured even in trifles. He was a giant gain- 
ridicuk tlie test qf truth. He was surprised to ing a purchase to lift a feather, 
be told, but it is certainly true, that, with great it is observed by the younger Pliny, that in 
powers of mind, wit and humour were his shin- the confines of virtue and great qualities there 
ing talents. That he often argued for the sake are generally vices of an opposite nature. In 
of ti’iumph over his adversary, cannot be dis- Hr. Johnson not one ingre<iieat can take the 
sembkd. Dr. Rose, of Chiswick, has been name of vice. From his attainments in litera- 
heard to tell of a friend of his, who thanked ture grew the pride of knowledge ; and from his 
him for introducing him to Hr. Jolinson, as he powers of reasoning, the love of disputation and 
had been convinced, in the course of a long dis- j the vaia-glory of superior vigour. His piety, 
pute, that an opinion, which he had embraced a.s in some instances, borrlered on superstition. He 
a settled truth, was no better than a vulgar er- was willing to believe in preternatural agency, 
ror. This being reported to Johnson, Nay,’ and thought it. not more strange that there 
said he, do not let him be thankful, for he, should be evil spirits than evil men. Even the 
W’-as right, and i was wrong,” Like Ixis uncle' question about second sight held him in sus- 
Andrew, m the ring at Smithffeld, Johnson, in peiise. ** Second sight,” Mr. Pennant tells us, 
a circle of disputants, was detenniued neiiher io << is a power of seeing Images impressed on the 
he flnviioi nor conquered. Notwithstanding all organs of sight by the power of fancy, or on the 
his piety, self-government, or the command of fancy by the disordered apmits operating on the 
his passions in conversation, does not seem to mind. . It is the faculty of seeing, spectres or 
have bmi among his attainments. ‘Whenever visions, which represent an event a«d-ually pass- 
lie thought the contention was for superiority, iisg at a distoce, or likely „tq happen at a future 
ha has been known to break out with violence, day. In 1771, a gentlcma|J,, .the last who was 
and even ferocity. 'When the fray was over, he supposcdl,. to be ' of 'this , faculty, bal a 
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l)oat at sea in a tempestuons night, and, being 
anxious for his freight, suddenly started up, and 
said his men would be drowned, for he had seen 
them pass before him with wet garments and 
dripping locks. The event corresponded with 
his disordered fancy. And thus,” continues 
Mtv I’ennant, ** a distempered imagination, 
clouded with anxiety, may make an impression 
on the spirits ; as persons, restless and troubled 
with indignation, see various forms and figures 
while they lie awake in bed.** This is what 
Dr. Johnson was not %viiling to reject. He 
wished for some positive proof of communica- 
tions with another world. His benevolence 
embraced the whole race of man, and yet was 
tinctured with particular prejudices. He was 
pleased with the minister in the Isle of Sky, 
and loved him so much that he began to wish 
him not a Presbyterian. To that body of Dis- 
senters his zeal for the Established Church made 
him in some degree an adversary ; and his at- 
tachment to a mixed and limited Monarchy led 
him to declare open war against what he called 
a sullen Eepublican. He would rather praise a 
man of Oxford than of Cambridge. He dis- 
liked a Whig, and loved a Tory. These were 
the shades of his character, which it has been 
the business of certain party-writers to repre- 
sent in the darkest colours. 

Since virtue, or moral goodness, consists in a 
just confoi’mity of om* actions to the relations in 
which we stand to, the Supreme Being and to 
our fellow-creatures, where shall we find a man 
who has, been, or endeavoured to be, more dili- 
gent in the discharge of those essential duties? 
His first prayer was composed in 1738 ; he con- 
tinued those fervent ejaculations of piety to the 
end of his life. In his Meditations we see him 
scrutinizing himself with severity, and aiming 
at perfection unattainable by man. His duty to 
nis neighbour consisted in universal benevolence, 
and a constant aim at the production of happi- 
ness. 'Who was more sincere and steady in his I 
friendships? It has been said that there was no 
real affection between him and Garrick. On 
the part of the latter, there might be some cor- 
rosions of jealousy. The character of Paos- 
reao, in the, Rambler, Ko. 200, %vas, beyond all 
question, occasioned by GarrieVs ostentations 
display of furniture and Di’esden china. It 
was sui’ely fair to take from tliis incident a hint 
for a moral essay ; and, though no more was 
intended, Garrick, we are told, remembered it 
with uneasiness. He -was also hurt that his 
Litchfield friend did not think so highly of his 
dramatic art as the rest of the world. The 
fact was, Johnson could not see the passions as 
they rose and chased one another in the varied 
features of that expressive face ; and by his own 
manner of reciting verses, which was Tvonder- 
fuily impressive, he plainly showed that he 
there was too much of artifieitd tone 
aimmeasured cadence in the declamation of the 


The present writer well remembers 
being in conversation with Dr. Johnson, near 
the side of the scenes during the tragedy of King 
Lear: when Garrick came off the stage, he 
said, You two talk so loud you destroy all my 
feelings.** ' Prithee,*’ replied Johnson, do 
not talk of feelings, Punch has no 
This seems to have been his settled opinhui ; 
admh’able as Ganlck’s imitatioii ot nature al- 
ways %vas, Johnson thought it no. better tluui 
mere mimicry, et it is certain that he? oj';- 
teemed and loved Garrick; that he dwelt v>'iui 
pleasure on his praise ; and used to declare, 
he deserved his great success, because oa all ap- 
plications for charity he gave more was 
asked. After Gan*ick*s death he never taOani 
of him without a tear in his eye. He ofiVcrd, 
if BIrs. Gan'ick would desire it of liim, to be, 
the editor of his works and the .Idstoriaii td' his 
life.'* It has been mentioned, that mi his 
death- bed he thought of writing a Latin In- 
scription to the memory of his friend. X um- 
bers are still living who know thtise facts, and 
still remember wit.h gratitude the friendship 
which he slio'wed to them with unaltered alilc- 
tion for a number of years. His humanity mui 
generosity, in proportion to his slender incom«;', 
were nnbounded. It has been truly ft-ahJ, 
that the lame, the blind, and the .sorrow m!, 

' found in his house a sure retreat. A strict 
adherence to truth he considered m u ei&- 
cred obligation, insomuch that, in rdating tiir 
most minute anecdote, he tvuuld not allow him- 
self the smallest fwidition to embehisb his htory. 
The iate BIr, Tyers, %vho knew Dr. 
intimately, observed, that he wUvays talked as 
if he w'as talking upon oath.” 

After along acquaintance with this rxrelh'Jit 
man, and an attentive retrospect to his whcdi 
conduct, such is the light in which he ujqtcar-r- lu 
the veriter of ihi,s essay. l'’he .iVd'kfwSnr hut s uf 
Horace maybe deemed his picture in lujuLiturc. 

JracunJioni^t irrufj 

ya/'idus /iorum r.uli.Ti t:'!? 

Hiisiiciiis Umisa (tVjiuiity e! i", 

jftt fcde calct'fis Ucrs'i ; '’i/ 

Kim a^us ; af u.ydaiiy .,v "''.r. 

Incuito laid hoc 

Your friend is pv un-’r 

For the brisk petu'L'tnce of in-id-. rn w;?, 

His hair Ul-cuti his robe that av. i\ «v; 

Or his large shoes, to raiiierv ex*-; 

The man jxju love j j-it u he uci p 
Of virtues, -mth which very k-w :lu: M».s.Vd 
tVliile uiKlGrneat'n tbi? rede, ut.c.it;,:;: 

A genius of exteusive knowU'dpe iic‘. "■ 

Faixj rC :S:,? 


jfr It Is to be regretted that he ^ ’ 

in this untlertakiiig. Thi* ‘ .'n 

be guvo to Davies, m writing the i . .sri* a,, 

has been achncm-Iedged ia general tcros by that 
evriter, and, from the ovideacc of tfSyk, 44|'ycVr«i 
hare been very cori;hde'rabk*. €, 
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theatre. 
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It reiwams to gire o. review of Johnson’s 
lyorks; and this, it is imagined, will not be un- 
welcome to the reader. 

Like Alilton and Addison, he seems to ha%^e 
been fond of Ids Latin poetry. These composi- 
tions show that he was an early, scholar j but 
his verses have not the graceful ease that gave 
so much suavity to the poems of Addison. The 
translation of the Messiah labours under two 
disadvantages; I’t is first to be compared with 
Pope’s inimitable performance, and afterwards 
with the Pollio of YirgiL It may appear 
trifling 10 remark, that he has made the letter 
0 , in the word Virgo, long and short in the smne 
line ; Tirgo, Virgo parit. But 'the translation 
has great merit, and some admirable lines. In 
the odes there is a sweet flexibility, particularly. 
To his worthy friend Dr, Laui’ence ; on him- 
self at the theatre, Alarch 8, 1771 ; the Ode in 
the Isle of Sky ; and that to Mrs. Thrale from 
the same place. 

His English poetry is such as leaves room to 
think, if he had devoted himself to the Muses, 
that he would have been the rival of Pope. His 
first production in this kind was London, a 
poem in imitation of the third satire of Juvenal. 
The vices of the metropolis are placed in the 
room of ancient manners. 'The author had 
heated his mind with the ardour of Juvenal, 
and, having the skill to polish his numbers, he 
became a sharp accuser of the times. The 
Vanity of Human Wishes is an imitation of the 
tenth Satire of the same autlior. Though it is 
translated by Dryden, Johnson’s imitation ap- 
proaches nearest to the spirit of the original. 
The subject is taken from the Alcibiades of 
Plato, and has an intermixture of the senti- 
ments of Socrates concerning the object of 
prayers ofi'erei up to the Deity. The generjil 
proposition is, that good and evil ai’e so little 
tinderatood by mankind, that their wishes when 
granted are always destructive. This is exem- 
plified in a variety of instances, such as riches, 
state preferment, eloquence, military glory, long 
life, and the advantages of form and beauty. 
Juvenal’s conclusion is worthy of a Christian 
poet, and such a pen as Johnson’s. “ Let us,” 
he says, leave it to the Oods to judge what is 
fittest for us. 3Ian is dearer to his Creator 
than to himself. If we must pray for special 
favour, let it be for a sound mind in a sound 
body. Let us pray for fortitude, that we may 
think the labours of Hercules and ail his suffer- 
ings preferable to a life of luxury and the soft 
repose of Sardanapalus. This is a blessing 
within the reach of every man ; this we can 
give ourselves. It is virtue, and virtue only^ 
that can make us happy.” In the translation the 
zeal of the Christian conspired with the warmth 
and energy of the poet ; but Juvenal is not 
eclipsed.— -For the various characters in the 
original, the reader is pleased,, in the English 
poem, to meet with Cai*diiial Wolsey, Bucking- 
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ham stabbed by Felton, Lord Strafford, Clarcii 
don, Charles XII. of Sweden ; and for Tully 
and Demosthenes, Lydiat, Galileo, and Arch- 
bishop Laud. It is owing to Johnson’s delight 
in biography that the name of Lydiat is called 
forth from obscurity. It may, therefore, not be 
useless to tell, tliat Lydiat was a learned divine 
and mathematician in the beginning of the last 
century. He attacked the doctrine of Aristotle 
and Scahger, and wrote a numbei* of sermons on 
the harmony of the Evangelists. With all his 
merit, he lay in the prison of JBocardo at Ox- 
ford, till Bishop Usher, Laud, and others, paid 
his debts. He petitioned Charles I. to be sent 
to Ethiopia to procure manuscripts. Having 
spoken in favour of monarchy and bishops, lie 
was plundered by the Puritans, and twice car- 
ried away a prisoner from his rectory. He died 
very poor in 1646. 

The tragedy of Irene is founded on a passage 
in Knolles’ History of the Turks; an author 
highly commended in the Ham bier, No. Igg, 
An incident in the Life of Mahomet the Great, 
first emperor of tlie Turks, is the hinge on 
which the fable is made to move. The sub- 
stance of the story is shortly this. In 14d3 
Mahomet laid siege to Constantinople, and 
having reduced tlie place, became enamoured 
of a fair Greek, whose name was Irene. 
The sultan invited her to embrace the law of 
the Prophet, and to grace his throne. Enraged 
at this intended marriage, the Janizaries formed 
a conspiracy to dethrone the Emperor. To 
avert the impending danger, Mahomet, in a full 
assembly of the grandees, “ catching with one 
hand,” as Knolles relates it, “the fair Greek 
by the hair of her head, and drawing his falchion 
with the other, he, at cue blow, struck off her 
head, to the great terror of them all ; and, hav- 
ing so done, said unto them, Kow, by this, judge 
whether your emperor is able to bridle his af- 
fections or not.” The story is simple, and it 
remained for the author to amplify it with pro- 
per episode^ and give it complication ajid va- 
idety. The catastrophe is changed, and horror 
gives place to ten*or and pity. But, after ail, 
the fable is cold and languid. There is not, 
throughout the piece, a single situation to excite 
curiosity, and raise a conflict of passions* The 
diction is nervous, rich, and elegant ; bat splen- 
did language, and melodious numbers, will 
make a fine poem, not a tragedy. The senti- 
ments are beautiful, always happily expressed, 
but seldom appropriated to the character, and 
generally too philosophic. What Johnson has 
said of the tragedy of Cato may be applied to 
Irene : “ It is rather a poem in dialogue than a 
drama; rather a succession of just sentiments 
In elegant language, than a represeniation of na- 
tural affections. Nothing ex:clleif or assuages 
emotion. The events are expected without soli- 
citude, and are remembered without joy oj^sor- 
row. Of the agents we have no care ; we con- 
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sl<ler DOt what they are doing, nor what they 
lire sufferiog ; we wish only to know what they 
have to say. it is unafl*ecting elegance, and chill 
philosophy.” The followhig speech, in the 
numth of a Turk, who is supposed to have heard 
4>r the British constitution, has been often se- 
hicted from the numbei’less beauties with which 
lx*ene abounds : 

Jf there he any land, as fame reportsij 
Where common laws restrain the prince and subject ; 
A happy land, where circulating power 
Flows through each member of th* embodied state ; 
Sure, not unconscious of the mighty blessing, 

Eor grateful sons shine bright with every virtue ; 
hutainted with the Lust of Innovation ; 

Sure all unite to hold her league of rule. 

Unbroken as the sacred chain of nature. 

That links the jarring elements in peace.” 

These are British sentiments. Above forty 
years ago they foiihd an echo in the breast of 
applauding audiences ; and to this hour they are 
the voice of the people, in defiance of the 
phi/sics and the 7 iew lights ol certain politicians, 
who would gladly find their private advantage 
in the disasters of their country ; a race of men, 
quilms miUa ex honeslo spes. 

The prologue to Irene is written with ele- 
gance, and, in a peculiar style, shows the literary 
pride and lofty spirit of the author. The epi- 
logue, we are told in a late publication, w'as 
written by Sir William Young. This is a new 
discovery, but by no means probable. When 
the appendages to a dramatic performance are 
not assigned to a friend, or an unknov^'u band, 
or a person of fashion, they are always supposed 
to be written by tire author of the plaj’. It is 
to be wished, however, that the epilogu.e in 
<jaestioii could be transferred to any other 
writer. It is the \rorstjeu(r esprit that ever fell 
from Johnson’s pen. * 

An account of the various pieces contained in 
this edition, such as miscelliuieous tracts, and 
philological dissertations, would lead beyond the 
jMtended limits of this essay. It ivili suifice to ; 
flay, that they are the productions of a man who ! 
iievev wanted decorations of language, and al- i 
ways taught his readers to think. The life of j 
the late king of Prussia, as far as it extends, is | 
a model of the biographical style. The Review < 
of the Oi'igin of Evil was, perhaps, written with \ 
asjx'rity ; but the angry epitaph which it pro- ; 
voiced from Soarne Jenyns, was an ill-timed re- j 
Reritment, unworthy of the genius of that ami- • 


tation w’hicb went on iiK'rvjasing to the end of 
his days. The circulation of tho^e periodical 
essays was not, at first, equal to their merit. 
They had not, like the Spectators, the art of 
charming by variety ; and indeed how euiilil it 
be expected ? The wits of Queen Anne’s reign 
sent their contributions to tlie Spectator ; and 
Johnson stood alone. ” A stage-coach,*" Jiays 
Sir Richard Steele, ‘‘ must, go forward un state J 
days, whether there are passengerj, or nni. So 
it was with' the iiarnhler, every Tuesclav’ and 
Saturda}'’, foi‘ two years. In this follc'Vth"in 
Johnson is the great moral teacher of hh > «ain- 
trymen ; his essays form a hndy ol ethu/s ; llif 
observations on life and mainiers arc acut** am! 
instj’uetive ; and the papers, prufes>edly criiind,. 
serve to promote the cause of llieraturr'. It 
mujst, however, be curknowledgctl, that a xutij'd 
gloom haugs over the author's miuti ; rmi'l all 
the essays, except eight or ten, ciunhig I’roni the 
same fountain-head, no \ii'omk!r tiial they have 
; the 3*aciness of the soil from which the.vsp'rang. 
Of this uniformity dohnsen was seusibb'. 
used to say, that if he had joined a fr'uuu.i xu'* 
two, who would have been able to intxn’iuix pa- 
pers of a sprightly turn, the c*ollex*tlo« wou'bl 
have been more miscellaneous,, and by con-u- 
quence moi’e agreeable to the generality td' 
ers. This he used to illusirate 'by repeating two 
j beautiful stanzas from his own Ode to Cave, 
Si/banus Urban ; 

! Non ulla Mims ;rr:itior. 

I Qaaia quiv lu-dtT.i ;,ui I'c 

iS'ovif, fuigi.it, "onfisu; inivr- 

Ulilihiis recrean: jntriitcnj. 

Texnxte nvmpbi,“! sei'ta i.yrorji’. , 

Rosiv ruboreiu idc v'u'-Ia 

Iris n-fui;., f£ 

uBtberci-k vjtriaU. I'lU.i.': ' 

It is remarkable, tl.at the pomp rd" di,, ibuj, 
which has been objected tv»,luinj>on, was 
assumed in the Riuub'Ier. ,IMs I ocdt'r.as'y B'aw 
going OQ at the same tkro.*, and, in lio* c. ar-i* of 
that work, as he grew iamiliar ultb 
and scholasiic words, he tl'ouj.hi thvU dir .'.nik 
of his readers were equally li'amcfi ; <»i’ at 
would admire the splendour and dkulTy s.f tlie 
style. And yetiriswdl km.»wn |hu,i ]\.- pr.tlr.«‘d 
in Cowley the easy ami onmTvcuu.i sjni'Tarj* lif 
the sentences. Cowley may be at tin* 

head of tliose who cultivated a clear ami Todtiro! 
style. Drydeiu Tilb*ts<uK atsd Sir ’\V!,ni.Tint 


able author. ; 

The Rambler maybe considered as Johnson’s I 
great w'ork. It w*as the basis of that high repu- 

^ Dr. Johnson informed Mr. Boswell that this Bpi. 
logue was written by Sir \Villiain Yenn,?. .See 
Basvverrs Life of Johufton, vol. i, p- 16tl— 70, ?,vo. edit. 
JSO-L Ihe internal evidence that it is not 
L v(S(S^ strong, parthuhtrly in the line, " I'u*, hov. 
the ?i/’ uc. - ■ I 


Temple, followed. Addisitu, Swif? 
T\ur,h more ■corrOif’S.nrss, carried e, 
w’eli nigh to peri'Vctsou. IR' Addb 
was used to .say, IL' iV 
WTiiers, 1 1 o w la* d I jlV ,r f d ^ o id c ^ 

elegaut models i*x a probl,,*;.?, t 
unleflH it ho true tliat ho au r-. 
from the writers of tlo; hi-st cr'inury. 
Sir 'i'htouas Browne. ILuirv t|?e 
oi his style, liow rr-udduafioH *. seu, 


u »isid I 
ur ;augua:;s:‘ 
■en, doIrrH-iii 
•" .ICs'kry 
ly fiu ru surf'-h 
o 're ftoivi'dr 
■,ily liiu-tarc; 
p;a'i’H'u.kuly 
per uliari lies 

Soure-H tii mi 
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\iaiiKuaI structure, and words derived from the i 
learned languages.. His own account of the 
matter. Is, 'When common words were Jess 
pleasing to the ear, or less distinct in their signi- ; 
ficafion, I familiarized the terms of philosophy, 
hy applying them to popular ideas.*’ But he 
forgot the ohservation of Drrden : If too many 
f.rrchn words are jmured i/i v]Km it looks as if 
they were desivicd, not to assist the iiatii'eSt Ind to 
conquer them. There is, It must be admitted, a 
swell of language, often out of all proportion to 
the sentiment; hut there is, in general, a fulness 
of miiid, and the thought seems to exjuuul with 
the sound of the word.s. Determined to discard 
colkxjuial barharism.s and licentious idioms, he 
forgot the elegant simplicity that dbtingui.sbes 
the writings of Addison. He had what Locke 
calls a roumhabout view of his subject; and 
though he was never tainted, like, many mo- 
dern wits, with the ambition of shining in 
paradox, he may he frarly called an Origi^'ai. 
TaixKEE. His reading was extensive. He 
treasured in his niijid whatever wris worthy of 
notice, but he added to it from his own medita- 
tion. Ke collected, qus^ reconderetf auciaqtte qiro~ 
7neret, Addison was not so profound a thinker. 
He was born io write, coneerse, and lire with ease; 
and he found an early patron in Lord Somers. 
He depended, however, more, u|K)o a hue taste 
than the vigour of his mind. His X..atin poetry 
shows, that he relished, with a just selection, nH 
the refined and delicate beauties of the Roman 
cbmics; and when he cultivated liis native lan- 
guage, no woTuIer that he formed that graceful 
style, which has been so justly admired ; simple, 
yet elegant; adoriunl, yet never over-wrought; 
rich in allusion, yet pure and perspicuous; coi*- 
rect, withoutiabour ; and though sometimes defi- 
cient in strength, yet always musical. His essays, 
in general, are on the surface of life ; if ever ori- 
ginal, it was in pieces of humour. Sir Hager de 
Coverly, and the Torj- Box-hunter, need not to 
be mentioned. Johnson had a fund of humour, 
but he did not know it: nor was he willing to 
descend to the familiar idiom and the vaidety of 
diction which that mode of composition requir- 
ed. The letter, in the Rambler, No. 12, from 
a young girl tliat wants a place, will illustrate 
this observation. Addison posses.5ed an un- 
clouded imagination, alive to the first objects of 
nature and of art. He reaohe.s the sublime 
without any apparent effort. When he tells us, 
If we consider the fixed stars as so many 
oceatis of dame, that are each of them attended 
with a different set of planets; if we still dis- 
cover new hroraments and new lights that are 
sunk further in those unfathomable depth.s of- 
adher, we tire lost In a labyrinth of suns and 
worlds, and confounded with the magnificence, 
and immensity of nature ;** the ease with which 
this passage rises to unafPected grandeur, is the . 
secret charm tliat captivates the reader. Johu- 
8on h always lofty ; he seems, to use Dryden’s 


phrabfi, to be o’er-mform’d with meaning, and 
his words do not appear to himself adequate to 
his conception. He moves in state, and his 
periods are always harmonious. His Oriental 
Tales are in the true style of Eastern magnifi- 
cence, and yet none of them are so much ad- 
mired as the Visions of Mirza. In matters of 
criticism, Johnson is never the echo of preced- 
ing writers. He thinks and decides for him- 
self. If we except the Essays on the Pleasures 
of Imagination, Addison cannot be called a 
philosophical critic. His moral E.ssays are 
beautiful : but in that province nothing can 
exceed the Rambler, though Johnson used to 
say, that the Essay on The burthens rf mankind 
(in the Spectator, Ko. 55S) was the most exqui- 
^ site he had ever read. Talking of himself, 
Johnson said, ** Topbara Beauclerk has wit, 
and every thing conies from him with case; 
but when I say a good thing I seem to labour.” 
When we compare him with Addison, the 
contrast is still stronger. Addison lends gi’iice 
and ornament to truth : Johnson gives it force 
and energy. Addison makes virtue amiable; 
Johnson represents it as an awful duty. Ad* 
dison insinuates himself with an air of modesty ; 
Johnson commands like a dictator ; but a dicta- 
tor in his splendid robes, not labouring at the 
plough. Addison is the Jupiter of Virgil, with 
placid serenity talking to Venus ; 

** Vultu, quo coelunj tempestatasque screiiat/’ 
Johnson is Jupiter tonaus: he darts his light. 
nir»g, and rolls his thunder, in the cause of 
virtue and piety. The language seems to MI 
short of ideas; he pours along, famniarizing the 
terms of philosophy, with bold inversioiis, and 
sonorous periods; but we may apply to him 
what Tope has eaid of Homer : “ It is the seu- 
timeut that swells and fills out the diction, 
vrhich rises with it, and forms itself about it ; 
like glass in the furnace, which grows to a 
gi-eater magnitude, as the breath within i.s more 
powerful, and the heat mbi*e intense,** 

It is not the design of this comparison to de- 
cide between these two eminent writers. Iii 
matters of taste every reader will choose for 
himself. Johnson is always profound, and of 
course gives the fatigue of thinking. Addison 
charms while be instructs; .and writing, as he 
always does, a pure, an elegaitt and idiomatic 
style, he may be pronounced the safest raodd 
for imitation. 

The essays written by Johnson in the Adven- 
turer may be called a continuation of the Hum- 
bler. The Idler, in order to be consistent with 
the assumed character, is written with abated 
vigour, in a style of ease and unkhoured ele- 
gance. Xt is the Odyssey after the Iliad, In- 
tense thinking would not become the idler. 
The first number presents a well-drawn por- 
trait of an Idler^ and from thsit chai^cter no 
deviation could be made. Acrt>rdirtgly, Johij^iii 
forgets his austere manner, and plays us into 
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sense. He still continues liis lectures on human 
life, but he adverts to common occurrences, and 
is often content with the topic of the day. An 
advertisement in the beginning of the first 
volume informs us, that twelve entire essays 
were a contribution from different hands. One 
of these, No. S3, is the journal of a Senior 
Fellow 'at Cambridge, but as Johnson, being 
himself an original thinker, always revolted from 
servile imitation, he has printed the piece, with 
an apology, importing that the journal of a 
citizen in the Spectator almost precluded the at- 
tempt of any subse<iuent writer. This account 
of the Idler may be closed, after observing, that 
the author’s mother being buried on the 2Sd ot 
January, 1759, there is an admirable paper oc- 
casioned by that event, on Saturday the 27th of 
the same month, No. 41. The reader, if he 
pleases, may compare it with another fine pup^r 
in the Rambler, No. 54, on the conviction that 
rushes on the mind at the bed of a dying friend. 

“liasselas,” says Sir John Hawkins, “is a 
speeimeii of our language scarcely to be paral- 
leled j it is written in a style refined to a degree 
of immaculate and displays the whole 

force of turgid eloquence.” One cannot but 
smile at this encomium. Easselas is xindoubt- 
edly both elegant and sublime. It is a view of 
human life, displayed, it must be owned, in 
gloomy colours. The author’s natural melan- 
choly, depressed, at the time, by the approach- 
ing dissolution of his mother, dai'kened the pic- 
ture. A tale, that should keep emuosity awake 
by the artifice of unexpected incidents, was not 
She design of a mind pregnant with better 
things. He, who reads the heads of the chap- 
ters, will find, that it is not a course of adven- 
tures that invites him forward, but a discussion 
of interesting questions; Reflections on Human 
Life ; the History of Imlac, the Blan of Learn- 
ing ; a Dissertation upon Poetry ; the Charac- 
ter of a wise and happy Blan, who discourses 
with energy on the government of the passions, 
and on a sudden, when Death deprives him of 
his daughter, forgets all his maxims of wisdom 
and the eloquence that adorned them, yielding 
to the stroke, of afiiiction with all the vehemence 
of the bitterest anguish. It is by pictures ot 
life, and profound moral reflection, that expec- 
tation is engaged and gratified throughout tho 
work. The History of the Blad Astronomer, 
who imagines that, for five years, he possessed 
the regulation of the weather, and that the sim 
passed from tropic to tropic by his direction, re- 
presents in striking colours the sad effect of a 
distempered imagination. It becomes the more 
affecting when we recollect that it proceeds from 
one who lived in fear of the same dreadful visi- 
tution ; from one who says emphatically, Of 
the uncertainties in our present state, the most 
di'eadfal and alarming is the nncertaiix continu- 
al of reasoij.” The inquiry into the cause of , 
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madness, and the dangerous prevalence of Ima- 
gination, tin in time some particular train of 
ideas fixes 'the attention, and the mind recurs 
constantly to the favourite conception, is carried 
on in a strain of acute observatmii ; but It leaves 
us room to think that the author was transcrllj- 
ing fx'om his own. apprehensions* Ihc dlM.'ourst* 
on the nature of the soul gives us all that ffh'tlo- 
sophyknow^s, not without a 'tincture of 
stition. It is remarkable that the vaiiily of 
human pursuits was, about the same the 

subject that employed both Johnson and Vol- 
taire : but Caridiik is the ivork of a lively ima- 
gination; and llasselas, with all Its 
of eloquence, exhibits a gloomy pin' are. if. 

should, however, be remembered', that tlie wt:iirld 
has known the weeping as well as she langJiing 
philosopher. 

The Dictionary does not pro'perly fixll v.drldri 
the province of this essay. The prefii're, how- 
ever, wiE be found in this edition. He who 
reads the dose of it, without acknowledging the 
force of the pathetic and sublime, must have 
more insensibility in his compo.VnIon than usurd- 
ly falls to the share of a man. The work 
though in some instances abuse has been loud, 
and in others malice has endeavoured to under- 
mine its fame, still remains the BIocnt 
of English Literature. 

Though storms and tempests tb under on its brow, 

And oceans break their billows at itjn fvet„ 

It stands unmoved, and glories in it* 

That Johnson was eminently qualified fir tlifi 
ofiice of a commentator on .Shak^peare, no inaa 
can doubt ; but it was an office which he iicyff 
cordially embraced. The public expw.fcd more 
than he had diligence to perform; aiui yict his 
edition has been the ground on which sub- 
sequent commentator has chose n to build. Dm,' 
note for its singularity, may be thought worlli'V 
of notice in this place. Hamlet says ; “ For If 
the sun breed maggots In a dead dogj a 

God-kissing carrion,” In this Warburttui dis- 
covered the erfgm of or;?. , ilumlct, lie t^ays, 
breaks off in the middle of the scntt^uce ; hut 
the learned commentafor knows what he wus 
going to say, and being unwilling to krep ths! 
secret, he goes on in ii tmm of 
reasoning tiiat leaves the reader in astoidshn'H'Ut. 
Johnsun, with true ih.-.;' fotiriful 

hypothesis, declaring it to be a 
tion, which almost sets tbcfritic on a Iwril v.n'h 
tho author. The genera! .it sJie 

end of the several plays, and tlie prrfnT, willlv? 
found in this edsta'iin 'Ihe fimucr, \%ith 
elegance and precision, give a summary ^ if'vr i f 
each drama, 'i'lie pretso'^* h a irstct cd' grcit 
erudition and phiiosophical rrubuMn. 

Johnson’s pcditicai pamphlets* whatever wr/i 
his motive for writing thenu whether gratlludj 
for his peirJc'ib the solidtatlmi of mm In 
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power, did not support the cause for which they « Stockdaie, and the flow of eloquence which runs 
were unckrtahen. They are written in a style | through the several speeches is sufficiently 
' truly harmoniousj and with his usual dignity of : known. ' ^ 

language. When it Is said that lie advanced po- ! It will not he useless to mention two more 
sitions repugnant to the common rigkis rf mmi- j volumes, w'hich may form a proper supplement 
kindf the virulence of party may he suspected. | to this edition. They contain a set of Sermons 
it is, perhaps, true that in the clamour raised ■ leftfor publication by John Taylor, LL.D. The 
throughout the kingdom Johnson over-heated i Reverend jilr. Hayes, wffio ushered these Dis- 
his mind ; but he was a friend to the rights of ' courses into the wmrid, has not given them as the 
man, and he W’as gx’eatly superior to the little- I composition of Dr. Taytor. All he could say 
ness of spirit that might incline Mm to advance ! for his departed friend was, that he left them in 
w'hat he did not chink and flrmly believe. In ;■ silence among his papers. Mr. Hayes knew 
the IdaT? Alnrmy though many of the most emi- i them to be the production of a superior mind ; 
nent mm in the Idngdoni conemYed in petitions and the wwiter of these Memoirs o%ves it to the 
to the throne, yet Johnson, having well survey- candour of that elegant scholar, that he is now 
ed the mass of the people, has given, %vith great warranted to give an additional px'oof of John- 
liumoar and no less truth, what may be called, sonk ardour in the cause of piety, and every 
ike birlk» pareniagCt and education (f a Temon-^ moral duty. The last discourse in the collection 
strcHcr. On the subject of Falkland’s Islands, intended to be delivered by Dx*. Taylor at 
the flne dissuasive from too hastily involving the funeral of Johnson’s wife ; but that reverend 
world in the calamities of war, must extort ap- gentleman declined the office, because, as be told 
plause even from the party’- that wished, at that Hayes, the praise of the deceased was too 

time, for the scenes of tumult and commotion, much amplified. He, who reads the piece, will 
It was in the same pamphlet that Johnson of- it ^ beautiful moral lesson, -written with 

fered battle tOiJuKicsj a writer, who, by^ the kmper, and no where o%’-er-charged with ambi- 
uncommon elegance of his style, charmed every tious ornaments. The rest of the Discourses 
reader, though his object was to Infiame the na- were the fund, w-hich Dr. Taylor, from time to 
tion in favour of a faction. Junius fought in tinie, carried with him to his pulpit fie had 
the dark ; ho saw his enemy and had his full the largest Bull * in England, md some of the 
bkiw; while he Mmself remained safe in oh- Sermons. 

scurity. But let us not, stiicl Johnson, mistake e come now to the Lives of the Foets, a 
the venom of the shaft for the vigour of the work undertaken at the age of seventy, y’-et the 
bow. The keen invective which he published most brilliant, and certainly the most popular, 
on that occasion, promised a yuiper war between of uU our .4uthor*s writings. For this per- 
two combatants, %vho knew the use of their formance he needed little preparation. Atten- 
weapons. A battle between them %vas as ea- tlve always to the history of letters, and by his 
gerly expected as between 3Iendoza and Big own natuj-al bias fond of biography, he was the 
Ben* But Junius, whatever was his reason, more willing to embrace the proposition of the 
never returned to the field. He laid down his Booksellers. He was versed in the whole body 
arms, and has, ever since, remained as secret of English Poetry, and his rules of criticism 
as the man in the mask in Voltaire’s Histoi’y. were settled -with precision, ihe dissertation. 
The account of Ms jouimey to the Hebrides, in the Life of Cowley, on the metaphysical 
or Western Isles of Sootiand, is a modtd for such Poets of the last century, has the attraction of 
as shall hereafter relate their travels. The au- novelty as well as sound ohservation. The 
thor did not visit that part of the world in the writers who followed Dr. Donne, went in quest 
charactei’ of au Aiitiquazy, to amuse us with of something better than truth and nature. As 
wonders taken from the dark and tabulous ages ; Sancho says in Don Quixote, they wanted 
nor as a Mathematirian, to measure a degree, better bread than is made with vrheat. They 
and settle the longitude and latitude of the save- took pains to bewilder themselves, and w'ere in- 
ral islands. Those, who expected such iufor- genious for no other purpose than to err. In 
mation, expected ivhat was never intended. In Johnson’s review of Cawleys -works, false wit 
eihTj/ work regard tiui writer’s end. Johnson w'ent ■ detected in all its shapes, and the Gothic tasie 
to see men and manners, modes of life, and the j glittering conceits, and tar-fetched allusions, 
progress of civilization. His remarks are so j exploded, never, it is hoped, to revive agalQ, 

artfully^" blended tvitli the rapidity luul elegancc j An author who has published his observations 

of his narrative, that the reader is ixiciined to ^ the Life and V\ ritings ot Dr. Johnson, 
wish, as Johnson did with regard to Gray, that ; speaking of the Lives of the Poets, says, These 
to trai'df and to tell his imvclSj had been ?/wrc i compositions, abounding in strong and acute re- 
his emplopiimt. I ^asark, and with many flue and even sublime 

As to Johnson’s Parliamentary Debates, no- j — --r— 

thing with propriety can be said in this place. \ ^ See JoJiHsou’s Letters froui-Aj^boume, in tixis edi- 

Xhey are collected in two volumes by Mr. ; tion. 
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passages, have ub ( questionably great merit; but 
if they be regarded merely as containing narra- 
tions of the lives, delineations of the characters, 
and strictures of the several authors, they are 
far from bBing always to be depended on.’^ He 
adds, “The characters are sometimes partial, 
and there is sometimes too much malignity of 
misrepresentation, to which, perhaps, may be 
joined no inconsiderable portion of erroneous 
criticism.” The several clauses of this censure 
deserve to be answered as fully as the limits of 
this essay will permit.. 

In the first place, the facts are related upon 
the best intelligence, and the best vouchers that 
could be gleaned, after a great lapse of time. 
Probability w’as to he inferred from such mate- 
rials as could be procured, and no man better 
understood the nature of historical evidence than 
Dr. Johnson ; no man wJis more religiously an 
observer of truth. If his History is any where 
defective, it must he imputed to the want of 
better information, and the errors of uncertain 
tradition. 

Ad nos vix tenuis famcC perlabitur aura. 

If the strictures on the works of the various 
authors are not always satisfactory, and if erro- 
n(‘ous criticism may sometimes be su^ected, 
wiio can hope that in matters of taste all shall 
agree ? The instances in which the public mind 
has differed from the positions advanced by 
the author, are few in number. It has been 
said, that justice has not been done to Swift; 
that Gay and Prior are undervalued : and that 
Gray has been, harshly treated. This charge, 
perhaps, ought not to be disputed. Johnson, it is 
well known, had conceived a prejudice against 
Swift. His friends trembled for him when he 
was writing that life : but were pleased, at last, | 
to see it executed with temper and moderation. 
As to Prior, it is probable that he gave his real 
opinion, but an opinion that will not be adopted 
by men of lively fancy. With regard to Gray, 
when he condemns the apostrophe, ' in which 
Father Thames is desired to tell ivho drives the 
hoop, or tosses the ball, and then adds, that 
Father Thames had no better means of know- 
ing than bimself ; when he compares the abrupt 
beginning of the first stanza of the Bard to the 
ballad of Johnny Armstrong, “ Js there ever a 
man in all Scotland there are, perhaps, few 
friends of Johnson, who would not wish to blot 
out both the passages. It may he questioned 
whether the remarks on Pope’s Essay on Man 
can be received without great caution, it has 
been already mentioned, that Crousaz, a pro- 
fessor in Switzerland, eminent for his Treatise 
of Logic, started up a professed enemy to that 
poem. Johnson says, “his mind w^as one of 
those, in which philosophy and piety are happily 
united. He looked with distru.st upon all meta- 
physical systems ot theology, and was persuaded, 
th^he positions of Pope were intended to draw 
mankind away from Kevelation, and to repre- 


j sent the whole course of things as a necessary 
concatenation of indissoluble fatality.” This Is 
not the place for a controversy about the Leibnlt- 
zian system. Warburton, wdth all the powers tsf 
his lai*ge and comprehensive mind, published a 
Vindication of Pope; and yet Johnson says, 
that “in many passages a religious e 5 *e may 
easily discover expressions not very favourable 
to morals, or to liberty.” This sentence is 
severe, and, perhaps, dogmatical. Cnmhiiz 
wrote an Examen of The Essay on Man, and 
afterwards a Commentary on every remarkable 
passage; and though it now appears that -tirs. 
Elizabeth Carter translated the foreign Critic, yet 
it is certain that Johnson encouraged the work, 
and, perhaps, imbibed those early prejudice* 
which adhered to him to the end of his liie. He 
shuddered at the idea of irrelJgion, lienee w'l? 
are told in the Life of Pope, “ Never w ere 
penury of knowledge and Yulgaritj of semi- 
ment so happily disguised ; Pope, in the clnar 
of wisdom tells much that every man knoi.vx. 
and much that he did not know himself ; and 
gives ti.s comfort in the position, that though men s 
afooUyet God is tdse ; that human advantages are 
unstable ; that our true honour is, not to have a 
great part, hut to act it well ; that virtue only la 
our own, and that happiness is always in our 
power. The reader, when he meets all this in 
its new aiTay, no longer knows the talk of his 
mother and his nui*se.” But may it not Ir 
said, that every system of ethics xmi«t or on_a!>t 
to terminate in plain and gemjral maxims for the 
use of life? and, though in such nxiions no dis- 
covery is made, does* not the beauty of the inond 
theory consist in the premises, and the chain of 
reasoning that leads to the conclusion? 3lay 
not truth, as Johnson himself says, be ctinveyed 
to the mind by a new train of iiiterir.ediatc 
images? Pope’s doctrine about the ruliiiij, piw- 
sion does not seem to be refuted, thmyji ii h 
called;, in harsh terms, jieniicltuis us well as 
■ false, tending to establl.^h a kind of miivnd pre- 
destination, or over-ruling prineiple, whhli 
cannot tie resisted. But JohirstfU was too easily 
alarmed in the cause of religion. Organized a* 
the human race is, individuals have tlhfcreiii 
inlets of perception, different qtowers of n;i«d, 
and different sensations of plea.sirre and piun. 

I All spread their charms, but chana.-: uvt ah aake, 

On different senses dliFert-nt objects srnkt^ ; 

Hence* different passioos nu>rs' or Um'S 
As strong or weak tint organs of tU- fr .an. ■ , 

And hence one mas’er ptmimi ij tbe brc..i^-t, 

Like Aaron’s serptmt, vp th-v t\ -.t. 

Brumoysays, Pascal from his infancy fit Idm- 
self a geometrician ; am! Vandyke, In rslenu^!- 
ner, was a painter. Shaks;i^eare, whu c.f nT 
poets, had the deepest insigfa: into Imman iro- 
ture, was aware of a prevuiling bins In the 
operations of every mind. By hiiw we arr ' 

“ Masterless passion sways ns to the o' 

what it likes ot loathes,” 
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It remains to inquire whether in the lives be- 
fore ws the €haractei“s are partial^ and too often 
drawn with malignity of misrepresentation. To 
prove this it is alleged, that Johnson, has misre- 
presteted the circumstance relative to the trans- 
lation of the first Iliad, and maliciously ascribed 
that periurnnance to Addison, instead of Tickell, 
with ton much reliance on the testimony of Pope, 
tahen from the account in the papers left by 
I\Ir. Spence. F<«’ a refutation of the fallacy 
imputed to Addison, we are referred to a note 
In the Ilitjgraphia Pritannica, written by the 
late Judge Blackstono, who, it Is said, examined 
the vchole matter with aecuracy, and found that 
the first rt'gniar statement of the accusation 
against AddLsori was published by Ilulfhead, In 
his Life uf Pope, from the materials which he 
received from Dr. Warburton. But with all 
due deference to the learned Judge, whose ta- 
lents deserve all praise, this account is by no 
means accurate. 

Sir Rlcliard Steele, in a dedication of the 
Comedy of the Drummer to Jlr. Congreve, gave 
the first insight into that business. He says, in 
a style of anger and resentment, if that gen- 
tleman Tickcll) thinks himself injured, J 
will allow I Ijuve wronged him upon this issue, 
that ;'if the reputed translator of the lirsi boi>k 
of I Jomer shall please to give ns another book) 
there shall appear another good judge of poetry, 
ii*s5d»\s Hr. Alexander Pope, who .shall like it.” 
The authority of Steele outweighs all opinians 
founded on vaht coiijecture, and, indeed, seems 
in be decisive, since we do not find that '.rickell, 
though 'warmly pressed, thought proper to vin- 
dicate himself. 

But the grand proof of Johnfton’s nudignityis 
the mumuT in which he has treated the. chanw- • 
tiT and conduct of Milton. To enforce this 
cluirge has weuiied sophistry, and exhausted 
the invention of a jwrty. What they cannot 
deny', they palliate ; what they cannot prove, 
they say is probable. But why all this rage 
against Dr. Johnson? Addison, before him, 
had said of Milton : 

Oh ! had the Poet ne'A^r proph.aticd his pen. 

To virrAsh o’er the guilt of faithless xnen I 

And had not Johnson an equal right to avow 
hk sentiments? Do his enemies claim a privi- 
leg'^ to abuse whatever is valuable to English- 
men, either in Church or State ? and must the 
liberty of r>*L 3 [CE>'iRED mi'srs^a be denied to the 
friends of the British constitution ? 

It is tumewsary to pursue the argument 
tliroiigh Jill its artlhces, since, dismantled of or- 
nament and sedneipg language, the plain truth 
muy be stated in a narrow compass. Johnson 
krunv that Mikon was a republican ; he says, 

**an acrimonious and surly repufellean, for 
which it is not known that ha gave any better 
reason than that a popular governmeat was the 
most frugal ; for, the trappings of a monardby 
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would set up an ordinary commonwealth. ” 
Johnson knew that Milton talked aloud « of the 
danger of RE-ADMirrixa kingskii- in this na- 
tion and when Bliitonadds, “ that a common- 
wejilth was commended, or rather enjoined, by 
our Saviour himself, to all Christians, not with- 
out a remarkable disallo'wanee, and the brand 
of Gentilkm upon kingship,” Johnson thought 
him no better than a wild enthusiast. Ho 
knew as well as Alii ton, that the happiness of 
a nation most needs be ■finrnest and certeinest in 
a full and free council of their own electing, 
where no single person but reason only 
sways but the example of all the republics, 
recorded in the annals of mankind, gave him no 
room to hope that kkasox only would be heard. 
He knew that the republican form of govern- 
ment, having little or no complication, and no 
consonance of parts by a nice mechanism form- 
ing a regular whole, was too simple to be beau- 
tiful even in theory. In practice, it perhaps 
never existed. In its most flourishing state, at 
Athens, Rome, and Carthage, it was a constant 
scene of tumult and commotion. From the 
mischiefs of a wild democracy, the progress has 
ever been to the dominion of an aristocracy: 
and the word amtocrac^ fatally iacludes the 
boldest and most turbulent citizens, who rise by 
their crimes, and call themselves the best men 
in the state. By intrigue, by cabal, and faction, 
a pernicious oligarchy is sure to succeed, and 
end at last in the tyranny of a single ruler. 
Tacitus, the gi'eat master of political wisdom, 
saw, under the mixed authority of king, nobles, 
and people, a better form of government than 
i^Iiltonk boasted republic; and what Tacitus 
admired in theory, but despaired of enjoying, 
Johnson saw established in this country. He 
knew that it bad been overturned by the rage of 
frantic men; but he knew that, after the iron 
rod of Cromweirs usurpation, the constitution 
was once more restored to its first principles. 
Alonarchy was established, and this country 
was regenerated, it was regenerated a second 
time at the Revolution : the rights of men were 
then defined, and the blessings of good order 
and civil liberty have been ever since diffused 
through the whole community. 

The peace and happiness society were what 
Dr. Johnson had at heart. He knew that Alil- 
ton called his defence of the Regicides a defence 
of the people of England, but, however glimed 
and varnished, be thought it an apology for 
murder. Had the men, wko, under a show of 
liberty, brought their king to the scaflfoid, 
proved by their subsequent conduct, that the 
public good inspired their actions, the end might 
have given some sanction to the means; hut 
nsutpadon and slavery followed. . Miflfon un- 
dertook the office of secretsiry under despotic 
power of Cromwell, offering incense of 
adulation to his master, withihe titles of 
tor ^ p^bHc €ou7wU$i the of imcortguerm 
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Armies, tJie Father of his Country. 
declared at the same time, that nxithing is more 
pleasing to God, or more' agreeable to reason, than 
that the highest mind should have the sovereign 
power. In this strain of servile flattery Milton 
gives us the right divine of tyi’ants. But it 
seems, in the same piece, he exhorts Cromwell 
« not to desert those great principles of liberty 
which he had professed to espouse; for, it 
would be a gi’ievous enormity, if, after having 
successfully opposed tyranny, he should himself 
act the part of a tyrant, and betray the cause that 
he had defended. ’ ’ This desertion of every honest 
principle the advocate for liberty lived to see. 
Cromwell acted the tyrant ; and with vile 
hypocrisy, told the people, that he had consulted 
the Lord, and the Lord would have it so. Mil- 
ton took an underpart in the tragedy. Did 
that become the defender of the people of 
England? Brutus saw his country enslaved ; 
he struck the blow for freedom, and he died 
with honour in the cause. Had he lived to be 
a secretary under Tiberius, what would now be 
said of his memory ? 

But still, it seems, the prostitution with 
which Milton is charged, since it cannot be 
defended, is to be retorted on the character of 
Johnson. For this purpose a book has been 
published, called Remarks on Dr. Johnsoids Life 
(f MUtons ti which are added Miltoit’s Tractate if 
Education, and Areopagitica. In this laboured 
tract we are told, There is one performance 
ascribed to the pen of the Doctor, where the 
prostitution is of so singular a nature, that 
it would be difficult to select an adequate mo- 
tive for it out of the mountainous heap of 
conjectural causes of human passions or hu- 
man caprice. It is the speech of the late 
unhappy Dr. William Dodd, when he was 
about to hear the sentence of the law pronounced 
upon him, in consequence of an indictment for | 
forgery. The voice of the public has given the 
honour of manufacturing this speech to Dr. 
Johnson ; and the style and figuration of the 
speech itself confirm the imputation. But it is 
hardly possible to divine what could be his 
motive for accepting the office. A man, to 
express the precise state of mind of another, 
about to be destined to an ignominious death for 
a capital crime, should, one would imagine, 
have some consciousness, that he himself had 
incurred some guilt of the same kind.” In all 
the schools of sophistry is there to be found so 
vile an argument? In the purlieus of Grub- 
street is there such another mouthful of dirt? 
In the whole quiver of malice is there so en- 
venomed a shaft ? 

After this it is to be hoped, that a certain 
class of men will talk no more of Johnson’s 
malignity. The last apology for Milton is. that 


he acted according to his principles. But John- 
son thought those principles detestable ; per- 
nicious to the constitution in Church and 
State, destimctive of the peace of society, and 
hostile to the great fabric of civil policy, vihirh 
the wisdom of ages has taught every brlluii to 
revere, to love and cherish. He reckoned Mii- 
toii in that class of men, of whom the Homan 
historian says, when they want, by a sue dm 
convulsion, to overturn the government, they 
roar and clamour for liberty; if they suci-eed, 
they destroy liberty itself. Vt imperium 
tant, libertatem prafenmt ; si pervcrlewit, iit’Cr-- 
totem ipsani aggredieiitur. Such were the senti- 
ments of Dr. Johnson ; and it may be a.dicd, in 
the language of Bolingbroke, ** Are these s'enti- 
merits, which any man, who is born a blritun, 
in any circumstances, in any situation, ouglit 
to be ashamed or afraid to avow?” Johnson 
has done ample justice to Jlilton’s poetry : the 
Criticism on Paradise Lost is a sublime compo- 
sition. Plad he thought the author as good and 
pious a citizen as Dr. W'atts, he would have 
been ready, notwithstanding his non-conformity, 
to do equal honour to the memory of the man. 

It is now time to close this Essay, which the 
author fears has been drawn too much info 
length. In the progi*ess of the work, feeble as 
it may be, he thought himself performing the 
last human office to the memory of a friend, 
whom be loved, esteemed, and honoured. 

His saltern accoinulem doaL, et fingar kasu 

Munere. — — 

The author of these Alemoirs has beep ansioir? 
to give the features of the man, and the true 
character of the author. He has not safibrod 
the hand of partiality to colour his excelkncc;-; 
with too much wannth ; in,>r has he endeavoured 
to throw his singularities too much into the 
shade. Dr. Johnson’s failings may well be for- 
given for the sake of his viriucc.. His defects 
were spots in the sun. H is piety, his kind affec- 
tions, and the goodness of his heart, prfeent an 
example worthy of imitation. His works atlll 
remain a monument of genius and of learning. 
Had he written nothing but what is contained 
in this edition, the quantity shows a life spent 
in study and meditation. If to this bo added 
the labour of his Dictionary and other varlotm 
produtdions, it may be fairly ailoived, as M used 
to say of himself, - that he has written bis nhvn\ 
In the volumes here presented to the puldir, the 
reader will find a pe,rp€tua! source of pieasure 
and instruction. With due pmautiens unlbors 
may learn to grace their style with thgmm, 
harmony, and precisicis ; they may be taught !«■ 
think with vigour and perspicuity; and toerown 
the whole, by a diligent attenlloa to thmt 
all may advance in virtue. 
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RASSELAS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Descripik'n ^ a Palace in a Valley. 

Ye wlio listen with credulity to tlie whispers of 
funcy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms 
of hope ; wlio expect tliat age will perform the 
promises of youth, and that the tleficiences of 
the present day will he supplied hy the mor- 
rejnw ; attend to the Iiistory of liasselas prince of 
Ahissii'iia. 

Ilas.selas was the fourth fton of the mighty 
emjMU'or, in whose dominions the father of wn- 
ters begins his course; whose hounty p<mrs 
down t!ie streams of plenty, ami scatters over 
the %vorld the harvests of Egypt. 

According to the custom which hjw descended 
from age to age among the monarchs of the tor- 
rM xone, Rasseh'is was coiihned in a private 
palace, yvjih the other sons and daug’hters of 
Abissinian royalty, till the order of successiem 
should call him to the throne. 

The place, which the wisdom or policy of an- 
tiquity had destined for the residence of the 
Abissinian princes, was a spacious valley in the 
kingdom of Amhara, surrounded on every side 
hy mountains, of which the summits overhang 
the middle part. The only passage hy which it 
could be entered was a cavern that passed under 
u rm*k, of which it had long been disputed whe- 
ther it was the work of nature or of human in- 
dustry. The outlet of the cavem was concealed 
by a thick wood, and the mouth which opened 
into the valley was closed with gates of iron, 
forged by the artificers of ancient days, so massy, 
that no mao, without the help of engines, could ' 
open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side rivulets 
descended, that filled all the valiey with verdure 
wid fertility, md -formed a lake in the middl,e, 
iiduibited by hsh of every specits, and frequented 
by evei*y fowd whom nature has taught to dip 
the wing in water. This lake discharged ifei 


superfluities by a stream, which entered a dark 
cleft of the mountain on the northern side, and 
fell with dreadful noise from precipice to pre- 
cipice, till it was heard no ui.ore. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with 
trees, the banks of the brooks were diversified 
w'ith flowem : every blast shook spices from the 
rocks, and every month dropped fruits upon the 
ground. All animals that bite the gra®, or 
browse the shrubs, whether wild or tame, wan- 
dered in this extensive circuit, secui'wi from 
beasts of prey by the mountains which confined 
them. On one part w'cre flocks and herds feed- 
ing in the pastures, on another all the beasts of 
chase frisking in the lawns : the sprightly kid 
was bounding on the rocks, the subtle monkey 
frolicking in the trees, and the solemn elephant 
reposing hi the shade. All the diversities of 
the w'orld were brought together, the blessings 
of nature were collected, and its evils extracted 
and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fniitful, supplied its in- 
habitants with the necessaries of life; and all 
delights and superfluities were added at the 
annual visit which the emperor paid his child- 
ren, when the iron gate was opened to the 
soimdof music; and during eight days, every 
one that resided in the valley was required, to 
propose whatever might contribute to make se- 
clusion pleasant, to fill up the vacancies of at- 
tention, and lessen the tediousness of time. 
Every desire was immediately granted. All 
the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden 
the festivity ; the musicians exerted the power 
of harmony, and the dancers showed their ac- 
tivity before the princes, in hopes that they 
should pass their Imis in blissful captivity, to 
which those only were admitted whose perform- 
ance was thought able to add novelty to luxury. 
Such was the appearance of security and de^ 
light which this retirement afforded, that they 
to whom it was new always desired that it 
might be perpetual ; and as those on whom'^ie^ 
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iron gate had once closed were never suffered to 
return, the effect of longer experience could not 
he known. Thus every year produced new 
scenes of delight, and new competitors for im- 
prisonment. 

The palace stood on an eminence, raised about 
thirty paces above the surface of the lake. It 
was divided into many squares, or courts, built 
with greater or less magnificence, according to 
the rank of those for whom they were designed. 
The roofs were turned into arches of massy 
stone, joined by a cement that grew harder by 
time; and the building stood from century to 
century, deriding the solstitial rains and equi- 
noctial huiTicanes, without need of reparation. 

This house, which was so large as to be fully 
known to none hut some ancieiit officers, who 
successively inherited the secrets of the place, 
was built as if Suspicion herself had dictated the 
plan. To every room there was an open and 
secret passage ; every square had a communica- 
tion with the rest, either from the upper stories 
by private galleries, or by subterraneous passages 
from the lower apai’tmeuts. Many of the co- 
lumns bad unsuspected cavities, in which a long 
race of monarchs had reposited their treasures. 
They then closed up the opening with marble, 
^vhich was never to be removed but in the ut- 
most exigences of the kingdom ; and recorded 
their accumulations in a book, which was itself 
concealed in a tower, not entered but by the 
emperor, attended, by the prince who stood next 
in succession. 


CHAPTER IL 

The Discontent of Eassehs in the happy Valley. 

Here the sons and daughters of Abissinia lived , 
only to know the soft vicissitudes of pleasure | 
and repose, attended by all that were skilful | 
to delight, and gratified with whatever the | 
. senses can enjoy. They wandez’ed in gardens of ] 
fragrance, and slept in the fortresses of security. ; 
Every art was practised to make them pleased ! 
with their own condition. The sages who in- : 
structed them told them of nothing but the mi- I 
series of public life, and described all beyond the I 
mountains as regions of calamity, where discord 
was always raging, and where man preyed upon 
man. To heighten their opinion of their own 
felicity, they were daily entertained with songs, 
the subject of which was the happy valley. 
Their appetites were excited by frequent enu- 
merations of different enjoyments, 'ind revelry 
and merriment were the business of every hour, 
from the dawn of morning to the dose of the 
evening. 

Tfaese-methods were generally successful : few 
of tJNj princes had ever wished to enlarge their I 
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bounds, but passed their lives in fnO conviction 
that they had all within their reach that art or 
nature could bestow, and pitied thoaa whom na- 
ture had excluded from this seat of tiuiiqiiilllty, 
as the sport of chance and the slaves of misery. 

Thus they rose in the morning and lay down 
at night, pleased with each other and wiili them- 
selves, all but Rasselas, who, in the twenty- 
sixth year of his age, began to withdraw^ him- 
self from the pastimes and assemblies, and to 
delight in solitary walks and silent meditation. 
He often sat before tables covered with luxury, 
and forgot to taste the dainties that were placed 
before him : he rose abruptly in the midst of the 
song, and hastily retired beyond the s(»uiid ot 
music. His attendants observed the change, 
and endeavoured to renew his love of pleasure ; 
he neglected their officiousness, repulsed their 
invitations, and spent day after day on the banks 
of rivulets sheltered with trees, where he some- 
times listened to the birds in the branches, some- 
times observed the fish playing in the stream, 
and anon cast his eyes upon the pastures and 
mountains filled with animals, of which some 
were biting the herbage, and some sleeping 
among the bushes. The singularity of his hu- 
mour made him much observed. One of the 
sages, in whose conversation he had formerly 
delighted, followed him secretly, in hope of dis- 
covering the cause of his disquiet. Rasselas, 
who knew not that any one was near him, Imv- 
ing for some time fiixed his eyes upon the goats 
that werp browsing among the rocks, began tv> 
compare their condition with his own. 

“ What,” said he, ** makes the dil^erence he-- 
tween man and all the rest of the animal cs'ea- 
tion? Every beast that strays beside me has 
the same corporal necessities with myself: be is 
hungry, and crops the grass ; he is thii'sty, and 
drinlcs the stream ; his thirst and hunger are 
appeased; he is satisfied, and sleeps; he rises 
again, and is hungiy ; he is again fed, and is at 
rest. I am himgry and thirsty, like him, but 
when thirst and hunger cease, J am not at rest , 

I am, like him, pained with want, but am not, 
like him, satisfied with fulness. The interme- 
diate houi-s are tedious and gloomy : 1 long again 
to be hungry, that I may again quicken the at- 
tention. The birds peck the berries or the corn, 
and fly away to the groves, where they nit in 
seeming hapjnness on the branrises, and waste 
their lives in tuning one unvaried wk's of 
sounds. 1 likewise can call the luianist and the 
singer; but the sounds that pleased aze yester- 
day weary me to-day, and wdll gi^ow jet taere 
wearisome to-morroTV. X ran discover la tae no 
power of perception which is noi glutted with 
its proper pleasui'e, yet I do not ieei de- 

lighted. Man surely has some latent sense, for 
which this place affords no p'atiffmtion : or fee 
has some desires distinct from wasie, whwh 
must be siithifitid before lie tan be happy.” 
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After this he lifted up his head, and seeing 
the moon rising, walked towards the palace. 
As he passed through the fields, and saw the 
animals around Mm, “ Ye/’ said he, “ are 
happy, and need not enYj me, that walk thus 
among you, hardened with myself j nor do 1, 
ye gentle beings, euYj^ your felicity ; for it is not 
the felicity of man. I have many distresses 
from w'hich ye arc free ; I fear pain wdien I do 
not feel it ; I sometimes shrink at evils recollect- 
ed, and sometimes start at evils anticipated : 
surely the equity of ProYidence has balanced 
peculiar sufferings with peculiar enjoyments.” 

With ohservationslike these the prince amused 
himself as lie returned, littering them with a 
plaintive voice, yet with a look that discovered 
him to feel some complacence in his owm per- 
spicacity, and to receive some solace of the mis- 
eries of life, from consciousness of the delicacy 
wuth which he felt, and the eloquence wnth 
which he bewailed them. He mingled cheer- 
fully in the diversions of the evening, and ail 
ri^goiced to find that his heart was lightened. 


CHAX^XER IIL 

The him that wants nothings 

Ox the nejtt day, his old instructor, imagining 
that he had now -made himself acquainted with 
his disease of mind, ’ivas in hope qf curing it by 
counsel, and oiBciousIy sought an opportunity 
of conference, which the prince, having long 
considered him as one whose intellects were 
exhaiuvted, W'as not very willing to afford. 
“ Why,” said he, ** does this man thus intrude 
upon me? shall I never be snffmd to forget 
these lectures, which pleased only while they 
were new, and to become new again, must be 
forgotten?” He then walked into the wood, and 
composed himself to Ms usual meditations y 
when, before his thoughts had taken any settled 
form, he perceived his pursuer at his side, and 
was at first prompted by his impatience to go 
hastily away j but being unwilling to offend a 
mail whom he had once reverenced, and still 
loved, he invited him to sit down, with him on 
the bank. 

The old man, thus encouraged, began to la- 
ment tlie change which had been lately observed 
in the prince, and to inquire why he so often 
retimi from the pleasures of the palace, to lonts 
limm and silence. I fiy from pleasm'e,” said 
the prince, ** because pleasure has ceased to 
pleittc : I am lonely because 1 am miserable, and 
am unwilling to cloud vrith my presence the 
happiness of others.” — “ You, Sir,” said the 
sage, are the first who has compMned of mis- 
ery in the happy valley. I hope to convince yoti 
that your complaints have no real cause. You 
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are here in full possession of all the empetor of 
Abissinia can bestow ; here is neither labour to 
he endured nor danger to be dreaded, yet here is 
all that labour or danger can procure or pur- 
chase. Look round and tell me which of your 
wants is without supply : if you want nothing, 
how are you unhappy?” 

♦‘That I w^ant nothing,” said the prince, “or 
that I know not what I want, is the cause of 
my complaint: if I had any known want, I 
should have a certain wish; that wish would 
excite endeavour, and I shouid not then repine" 
to see the sun move so slowly towards the west- 
ern mountains, or to lament when the day 
breaks, and sleep will no longer hide me from 
myself. When I see the kids and the lambs 
chasing one another, I fancy that I should he 
hap>py if I had something to pursue. But, pos- 
sessing all that I can want, I fi.nd one day and 
one hotu* exactly like another, except that the 
latter is still more tedious than the former. Let 
your experience inform me how the day may 
now seem as short as in my childhood, while 
nature was yet fresh, and every moment showed 
me %vbat I never had observed before. I have 
already enjoyed too much : give me something 
to desire.” The old man was surprised at this 
new species of affliction, and knew not what to 
reply, yet was unwilling to be silent. “ Sir,*’ 
said be, “ if you had seen the miseries of the 
world, you would know how to value your pre- 
sent state.” — “ Now,” said the prince, “ you 
have given me something to desire : I shall long 
to see the miseries of the world, since the sight 
of them is necessary to happiness.” 


CHAPTEE IV. 

The JPrince continues to griem and muse, 

Ar this time the sound of music proclaimed the 
hour of ripast, and the conversation was con- 
cluded. The old man went away suflSciently 
discontented to find that his reasonings had pro- 
duced the only conclusion which they were in- 
tended to prevent. But in the decline of life, 
shame and grief are of short duration : whether 
it be that we bear easily what we have bome 
long ; or that, finding om*selves in age less re- 
garded, we less regard others ; or, that we look 
with slight regard upon afliiciions, to which we 
know tliat the hand of death is about to put an 
end. 

The prince whose views were extended to a 
wider space, could not speedily quiet his emo- 
tions. He had been before terrified at the length 
of life which nature promised him, because he 
considered that in a long time much must be en- 
dured: he now rejoiced in Ms youth, because 
in many years much might be done. This 
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beam of hope that bad been ever darted into bis 
mind rekindled youth in his cheeks, and doubled 
the lustre of his eyes. He was fired with the 
desire of doing something, though he knew not 
yet, with distinctness, either end or means. 
He was now no longer gloomy and unsocial; 
but, considering himself as master of a secret 
stock of happiness, which he could only enjoy 
by concealing it, he affected to be busy in all the 
schemes of diversion, and endeavoured to make 
others pleased with the state of which he him- 
self was weary. But jjleasures can never be so 
multiplied or continued as not to leave much of 
life unemployed ; there were many hours, both 
of the night and day, which he could spend 
without suspicion in solitary thought. The 
load of life was much lightened ; he w^ent ea- 
gerly into the assemblies, because he supposed 
the frequency of his presence necessary to the 
success of his purposes ; he retired gladly to 
privacy, because he had now a subject of 
thought. His chief amusement was to picture 
to himself that world which he had never seen, 
to place himself in various conditions, to he en- 
tangled in imaginary difficulties, and to he en- 
gaged in wdld adventures ; but bis benevolence 
always terminated his projects in the relief of 
disti'ess, the detection of fraud, the defeat of op- 
pression, and the diffusion of happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of 
Rasselas. He busied himself so intensely in 
visionaiy hustle that he forgot his real solitude ; 
and, amidst hourly preparations for the various 
incidents of human affairs, neglected to consider 
by what means he should mingle with man- 
kind. 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he 
feigned to himself an orphan vii'gin robbed of 
her little portion by a treacherous lover, and 
crying after him for restitution. So strongly 
was the image impressed upon his mind, that 
he started up in the maid’s defence, and ran for-- 
ward to seize the plunderer with all the eager- 
ness of real pursuit. Fear naturally quickens 
the flight of guilt. Easselas could not catch 
the fugitive with his utmost efforts: but, re- 
solving to weary by perseverance him whom he 
could not surpass in speed, he pressed on till the 
foot of the mountain stopped his course. 

Here he recollected himself, and smiled at 
his own useless impetuosity. Then raising his 
eyes to the mountain, “ This,” said he, « is the 
fatal obstacle that hinders at once the enjoyment 
of pleasure and the exercise of virtue. How 
long i$ it that my hopes and wishes have flown 
beyond this boundary of my life, which yet I 
never have attempted to surmount!” — Struck 
with this reflection, he sat down to muse, and 
remembered, that since he first resolved to es- 
cape from his confinement, the sun had passed 


twice over him in his annual course. Ipe now 
felt a degree of regret with which be had never 
been before acquainted. He considered how 
much might have been done in the time which 
had passed, and left nothing real behind it. 
He compared twenty months with the life of 

man “ In life,” said he, « is not to be counted 

the ignorance of infancy or imbecility oi age. 
We are long before we are able to think, and we 
soon ceasc' from the power of acting. 1 he true 
period of human existence may be reasonably 
estimated at fortj years, of which I have 
mused away the four-and- twentieth part. 
What I have lost was certain, for I have cer- 
tainly possessed it ; but of twenty months to 
come who can assure me ?” 

The consciousness of his owa^ folly pierced 
him deeply, and he was long before he Ciusld be 
reconciled to himself. The rest of my time,” 
said he, “ has been lost by the crime or folly of 
my ancestors, and the absurd institutions of my 
country ; I remember it with disgust, yet with- 
out remorse : but the months that have passed 
since new light darted into my soul, since I 
formed a scheme of reasonable felicity, have 
been squandered by my own fault 1 have lost 
that which can never be restored : I have seen 
the sun rise and set for twenty months, an idk 
gazer on the light of heaven : in this time the 
birds have left the mst of their mother, and 
committed themselves to the woods and to tins 
skies; the kid has forsaken the twit, and learned 
by degi*ees to climb the rocks in quest of imle- 
pendent sustenance. 1 only have made no ad- 
vances, bdt am still helpless and iguaniiot. 'I’he 
moon, by more than twenty changes, admo- 
nished me of the flux of life : tlae stream that 
rolled before my feet upljraided my imuiivity . 

I sat feasting on intellectual luxury, regardifs^s 
alike of the examples of the earth ami the In- 
structions of the planets. Twenty months are 
passed, who shall restore them 

These sorrowful incditaticuis fasteiiec! upon 
his mind: he passed four months in Irig 
to lose no more time in idle resdlves, and was 
awakened to more vigorous exertion, by hear- 
ing a maid, who had broken a ptircekun cup, re- 
mark, that what cannot be repaired Is not to be 
x*egi*etted. 

This was obvious; and Rassibis reproarbed 
himself that he had Jiot discovert d li ; Imving 
not known, or not eonsiderwl, hmv many use- 
ful hints are obtained by chance, am! how often 
the mind, hurried by her own mkmr to 
views, neglects the trutlis that lie o|k'fied be- 
fore her. He, for a few hum’s, rrgrrtied 
regret, and from that time bent his whok niind 
upon the means of ea’iipiug Iroia the valley of 
happiness. 
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CIIAI'TER V. 

The Prince meditates kts JEscape. 

I-Ie I'iow foiiiii tiiat it won!*! be very 'difficult to 
effect that which it was very easy to suppose 
effected. When he loolted n>unfl about him, he. 
saw himself eoiihued by the bai's of nature, 
W'liich had never yet been broken, and by the 
gate^ through, which none that once had pas.sed it 
were ever able to return. He was now impa- 
tient as an, eagle in a grate. He passed week 
after week iu damliering the mountaiiis, to see 
if there wiis, ariy aperture which the bushes 
might conceal, but found all the summits inac- 
cessible by their prominence. The iron gate he 
despaired to open; for it was .not only secured 
w'lth all the power of art, but was always 
watdied by successive sentinels, and was by its 
position exposed to the perpetual obser%'ation of I 
ail the inhabitants. | 

He then examined the cavern throiigli which 
the waters of the lake were discharged; and, 
looking down at a time when the sun shone 
strongly upon its mouth, he discovered it to be 
full of briiken rocks, which, though they per- 
mitttHi the stream to tlow through many nar- , 
row passages, would stop rjay body of solid bulk. 
He returned dSscoursiged and directed ; but, 
having now known the blessing of hope, re- ; 
s<dved never to desfwsiis'. 

In these fruitless researches he spent ten ' 
months. The time, however, passed cheerfully 
away : in the moi'iiing he rose with new hope, 
in the evening applauded his own diligence, and 
in the night slept sound after hi,s fat,igue. He 
met a thousand amvisenumts, which beguiled his 
labour and divers! Sed his thoughts. He dis- 
cerned the vjirious instincts of animals, and pro- ' 
perties of plants, and found the place replete ; 
with wondem, of which he proposed to solace 
himself with contemplation, if he should 
never be able to accomplisli his Sight ; rejoicing 
that his endeavours, though yet unsuccessful, 
had supplied Mm with a source of inexhaustible 
inquiry. 

But his original curiosity was not yet abated : 
he resolved to obtain some knowledge of the 
ways of men. His wish still continued, but 
his hope grew less. He ceased to survey any 
longer the walls of his prison, and spared to 
search by new toils for interstices which he 
knew could not lie found, yet determined to 
keep his design always in view, and lay hold on 
any expedient that time should offer. 


CHAPTEE YL . 

A Mssertatmi on tim Art if JRffig* 
Amoku the artists that had been allured into the 
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happy valley, to labour for the accommodation 
and pleasure of its iuhahitants, was a man emi- 
nent for his knowledge of the mechanic powers, 
who had contrived many engines both of use 
and recreation. By a wheel which the stream 
turned, he forced the water Into a tower, whence 
it was distributed to all the apartments of the 
palace. He erected a pavilion in the garden, 
around which he kept the air always cool by 
artificial showers. One of the grovefi^ appro- 
priated to the ladies, was ventilated by fans, to 
which the rivulets that ran through it gave a 
constant motion ; and instruments of soft mu- 
sic were played at proper distances, of wdiich 
some played by the impulse of the wind, and 
some by the power of the stream* 

This artist was sometimes visited by Easselas, 
who was pleased with every kind of knowledge, 
imagining that the time would come when all 
his acquisitions should be of use to him in the 
open world. He came one day to amuse him- 
I self in his usual manner, and found the master 
I buss’- in building a sailing chariot: he saw that 
the design was practicable upon a level surface, 

I and with expressions of great esteem solicited 
its completion. The workman was pleased to 
find himself so much regarded by the prince, 
and resolved to gain yet higher honours. ** Sir,” * 
said he, ** you have seen but a small part of 
what the mechanic sciences can perform. I 
have been long of opinion, that instead of the 
tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, man 
might use the swifter migration of wings; that 
the fields of air are open to knowledge, and that 
only ignorance »md idleness need crawl upon 
the ground. ** 

This hint rekindled the princess desire of 
passing the mountains. Having seen what the 
' mechanist had already performed, he was will- 
ing tp fancy that he could do mcfre ; yet resolved 
to inquire farther before he sufiered hope to 
affiict Mm by disappointment. “ I am afiraid,** 
said he to the artist, thiit your imagination 
prevails over your skill, and that you now tell 
me rather what you wish than What you know. 
Every animal has his element assigned him; 
the birds have the air, and man and beasts the 
earth. So,” replied the mechanist, “fishes 
have the water, in which yet beasts can swim 
by nature, and man by art. He that can swim 
needs not despair to fly : to swim is to fly in a 
grosser fluid, and to fly is to swim in a subtler* 
We are only to proportion our power of resist- 
ance to the different density of matter through 
which we are to pass. You will he necessarily 
upborne by the air, if you can renew any im- 
pulse upon it faster than the air can recede from 
the pressure.” 

« But the exercise of swimming,” said the 
prince, is very laboriotis : the strangest limbs 
are soon wearied : I am afraid the act of flying 
will be yet more violent ; and wings will be 
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no great use, taxless we can fly farther than we 
can swim.” ^ 

The lahour of rising from the ground,” 
said the artist, “ will be great, as we see it in 
the heavier domestic fowls ; but, as we mount 
higher, the earth’s attraction, and the body’s 
gravity, will be gradually diminished, till we 
shall arrive at a region where the man shall float 
in the air without any tendency to fall ; no care 
will then be necessary but to move forward, 
which the gentlest impulse will effect. You, 
Sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, will easily 
conceive with what pleasure a philosopher, fur- 
nished with wings, and hovering in the sky, 
would see the earth, and all its inhabitants, 
rolling beneath him, and presenting to him 
successively, by its diurnal motion, all the coun- 
tries within the same parallel. How must it 
amuse the pendent spectator to see the moving 
scene of land and ocean, cities and deserts ! to 
soi'vey with equal secuxdty the marts of trade, 
and the fields of battle ; mountains infested by 
barbarians, and fruitful regions gladdened by 
plenty and lulled by peace ! How easily shall 
we then trace the Nile through all his passages, 
pass over to distant regions, and examine the 
face of nature from one extremity of the earth 
to the other.” , 

“ All this,” said the prince, is much to he 
desired, but I am afraid that no man will be 
able to breathe in these regions of speculation 
and tranquillity. I have been told that respira- 
tion is difficult upon lofty mountains; yet from 
these precipices, though so high as to produce 
great tenuHy of air, it is very easy to fall: 
therefore I suspect, that from any height, where 
life can he supported, there may be danger of 
too quick descent,” 

Nothing,” replied the artist, will ever be 
attempted, if all possible objections must be first 
overcome. If you will favour my project, I 
will try the first flight at my own hazard. I 
have considered the structure of all volant ani- 
mals, and find the folding continuity of the bat’s 
wings most easily accommodated to the human 
foim. Upon this model I shall begin my task 
to-morrow ; and, in a year, expect to tower into 
the air beyond the malice and pursuit of man. 
But I will work only on this condition, that 
the art shall not be divulged, and titat you 
shall not require me to make wings for any but 
ourselves.” 

Si "Virhyj*’ said Hassdas, should you envy 
others so gi’eat an advantage ? All skill ought 
to be exerted for universal good; every man has 
owed much to others, and ought to repay the 
kindness that he has received,” 

“ If men were all virtuous,” returned the ar- 
tist, I should with great alacrity teach them 
to fly. But what would be the security of the 
good if the bad could at pleasure invade them 
^m the sky ? Against an army sailing through 


the clouds, neither walls, mountains, nor seas, 
could afford secuidty. A flight of northern 
savages might hovei* in the wind, and light 
with irresistible violence upon the capital of a 
fruitful rogiotitm Jblven this valley, the retreat ot 
princes, the abode of happiness, might be vio- 
lated by the sudden descent of some of the 
naked nations that swaim on the coast of the 
southern sea !” 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited fop 
theperfoiihance, not wholly hopeless of succw. 
He visited the work from time to time, observed 
its progress, and remarked many ingenious 
contrivances to facilitate motion, and unite le- 
vity with strength. The artist was every day 
more certain that he should leave vultures and 
eagles behind him, and the contagion of his con- 
fidence seized upon the prince. In a year the 
wings were finished; and, on a morning 
pointed, the maker appeared furnished for flight 
on a little promontory : he waved his pifiions 
a while to gather air, then iesiped from his 
stand, and in an instant dropped info the 
lake. His wings, which were of no use in 
the air, sustained him in the water ; and the 
prince drew him to land half dead with terror 
and vexation. 


CHAPTER Ylt 

The Fmice ^nds a 3f(m of Lcommg* 

I The prince was not much affiicted by this dis- 
I aster, having suffered himself to hope for a hap- 
' pier event only because he had no otlier means 
of escape in view. He still persisted in his de- 
sign to leave the happy valley by the fii’st o|i- 
portunity. 

His imagination was now at a stand ; lie had 
no prospect of entering into the world; and, 
notwithstanding all his endeavouiis to sii|)port 
himself, discontent, by degi'ees, preyed upon him ; 
and he began again to lose his thoughts in sad- 
ness, when the rainy season, "which in these 
countries is periodical, made it inconvenient tc 
; wander in the woods. 

Ihe rain continued longer and with more 
violence than had e\'er been known i the clouds 
l?,roke on the surrounding mountains, and the 
torrents’ streamed into the jdain on evesy side, 
till the cavern was too narrow to discharge the 
water. The lake overflowed Its hanks, and all 
the level of the valley was covered with the io- 
^ undation. The eminence on which the palace 
was built, and some other s|Mits of rising 
ground, were all that tlie eye could now disco- 
ver. The herds and flocks left the |>asture, and 
both the wild be-asts and the tame retreated to 
the mountains. 

This inundatioii confined all the to 
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domcslic aiirjbeint?rtis ; aw! the attention of 
Rasselas was particiularly seized by a poem, 
wjiicli Imlac rehearsed, «pon the Tarious condi- 
tions of himianlty. lie roiiimiinded the poet to 
attend iilin in his apartment, and ^ recite his 
verses a second time ; then, entering into fami- 
liar talk, he thoni^ht himself happy in having 
found a man who knew the world so well, and 
could so skilfully paint the scenes of life. 1 1 e iL‘<ked 
a thousand tp,te,stioHs about things, to which, 
tliomgh cimimoii to all other mortals, his confine- 
ment from ci'kildiaxu! had 'kept him a stranger. 
The poet pitied Ills ignorance, and loved his cu- 
riosity, and entfUiiiined 1 hi» from day to day 
iioYclty liiul instrmdion, ko that the prince ■ 
regrettTffl ilie ners^sslty of sleep, and longed till 
the morning should renew his pleasure. 

As th».*y were sitting together, the prince com- 
manded Imiuc to relate his history, and to ttdl 
by what accident ho was forced, or by whut mo- 
tive induced, to close his life in the happy valley. 
As he was going to begin his narrative, Rasse- 
las was calied to a concert, and obliged tore- 
strain hi': curiosity till the evening. 


CHAPTER THL 
The Ihhl'V'}/ of Iwiifof* 

Thic dt>se of the day is, in the regions of the 
torrid zone, the only jseason of diversion and 
entertainment, and it was tlierefore midnight 
before the innsic ceiused and the princesses re- 
tired. Rasselas then calied for his companion, 
and required him to begin the story of hb Hfe. 

** ,Sir,” said imhic, ** my history will tsot be 
long *. the- life that is devoted to knowledge 
passes silently away, and ia very little diversified 
by events. To talk in puMk, to think in soli- 
tude, to read and to hear, to inquire and answ'er 
inquiries, is the business of a scholar. Ho 
•^vanders about the world without pomp or ter- 
ror, and is neither known nor vfdued but by 
men like himself. 

<* I was' born in the kingdom of Goiama, at 
no great distjince from the fountain of the Kile. 
IMy father w'as a wealthy merchant, who traded 
bet^veen the inland countries of Africa and the 
ports of the Red Sea. He was honest, frugal, 
and diligent, but of mean sentiments and nar- 
row comprehension ; ho desired only to be rich, 
and to conceal his riches, lest he should be 
spoikd fey the governors of the province.*’ 

“ Surely,*'* said the prince, my father must 
be negligent of his charge, if any man in his do- 
“..linions dares take that which belongs to an- 
other. Does he not' know that kings arc ac- 
countable for injustice permitted a® well as done? 
If I were emperor, U'Ot the meaaest of my sub- | 
Jects should fee oppressed with impunitj'. Aly : 
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Hood boils when I am told that a merchant 
durst not enjoy his honest gains for fear of los- 
ing them fey the rapacity of power. Kame the 
governor who robbed the people, that I may de- 
clare his crimes to the emperor !** 

Sir,*’ said Imlac, « your ardour is the na- 
tui’al eflect of virtue animated by youth; 'the 
time will come when you will acquit your fa- 
ther, and perhaps hear with less impatience of 
the governor. Oppression is, in the Abissinian 
dominions, neither frequent nor tolerated ; hut 
no form of government has been yet discovered, 
by wliich cruelty can be ■wholly prevented/ Sub- 
ordination supposes power on one part and sub- 
jection on the other ; and if power be in the 
hands of men, it will sometimes be abused. The 
vigilance of the supreme magistrate may do 
I much, but much will still remain undone. He 
can never know all the crimes that are com- 
mitted, and can seldom pimish ail that he 
knows.” 

' This,” said the prince, I do not nnder- 
j stand ; but I had rather liear thee than dispute. 
Continue thy narration.**.” 

My fathei*,” proceeded linlac, originally 
intended that I should have no other education 
than such as might qualify me for commerce j 
and discovering ia me great strength of memory 
and quickness of apprehension, often declared 
his hope that I should he some time the richest 
man in Abissinia.** 

i Why,” said the prince, “ did thy father de- 
I sire the increa-^JC of his wtwilth, when it was al- 
ready greater than he durst discover or enjoy? 

; I am imwiiliug to doubt thy veracity, yet in * 

I consistencies cjinnot both be true.” 

I Incomistencies,” answered Imlac, cannot 
both be right j hut, imputed to man, they may 
both he true. A’et diversity is not inconsistency. 
My father might expect a time of greater secu- 
rity, However, some desire is necessary to keep 
life ia motion; iind he, whose real wants are 
supplied, must admit those of fancy.” 

This,” said the prince, I can in some 
measure conceive. I repent that 1 interrupted 
thee.’* 

** With this hope,” proceeded Imlac, “ he 
sent me to school : but -^vhen I had once found 
the delight of knowledge, and felt the pleasure 
of intelligence and the pride of invention, I be- 
gan silently to despise riches, and determined to 
disappoint the purposes of my father, whose 
grossaess of conception raised my pity. I was 
twenty years old before his tenderness would 
expose me to the fatigue of travel; in which 
time I had been instructed, by successive mas- 
ter, in ail the literature of my native country. 
As every hour taughf. me something new, I 
H%'ed in a continual ct>urse of gratifications ; but, 
as 1 advanced towards manhood, I lost much of 
the reverence with which I had been used i o 
look on my instmctors ; Hcause, -when the 1 m- 
B 
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sons were ended, I did not find them wiser or 
better than coimnon men. 

At length ray father resolved to initiate me 
in commerce ; and, opening one of his subter- 
ranean treasuries, counted, out ten thousand 
pieces of gold. This, young man, said he, is the 
stock with which yon must negotiate. I began 
with less than a fifth part, and you see how dil- 
igence and parsimony have increased it. This 
is your own, to waste or to improve. If you 
sq^uandey it by negligence or caiJtrice, you must 
wait for my death before you will be richj if in 
four years you double your stock, we will thence- 
forward let subordination cease, and live together 
as friends and partners : for he shall be always 
equal with me, who is equally skilled in the art 
of growing rich. 

We laid our money upon camels, concealed 
in bales of cheap goods, and travelled to the 
shore of the Red Sea. When I cast my eye on 
the expanse of -waters, my heart bounded like 
that of a prisoner escaped. I felt an unex- 
tinguishable curiosity kindle in my mind, and 
resolved to snatch this opportunity of seeing the 
manners of other nations, and of learning sci- 
ences unknown in Abissinla. 

“ I remembered that my father had obliged 
me to the improvement of my stock, not by a 
promise, which I ouglut not to violate, but by a 
penalty, which I was at liberty to incur; and 
therefore determined to gratify my pred«»minarit 
desire, and, by drinking at the fountain of 
knowledge, to quench the thirst of curiosity. 

** As I was supposed to trade without con- 
nection with my father, it was easy for me to 
become acquainted with the master of a ship, 
and procui'e a passage to some other country. I 
had no motives of choice to regulate my voyage. 
It was sufficient for me, that, wherever I wan- 
dered, I should see a country w'hich I had not 
seen before. I therefore entered a ship bound 
for Surat, having left a letter for my father de- 
claring my intention.” 


■ CHAPTER JX. 

The Hbfxn^ af Imlac continued. 

When T first entered upon the world of waters, 
and lost sight of land, I looked round about me 
in pleasiu; ' terror, and thinking my soul enlarged 
by the boundless prospect, imagined that I could 
gaze around for ever without satiety ; but, in a 
short time, I grew weary of looking on bairen 
uniformity, vchere I eoiild only see again w'hat 
1 had already seen. I then descended into the 
ship, and doubted fin* a tvhile whether ail my 
future pleasures w’culd not end, like this, in dis- 
gust and disappointment. Yet surely, I, 
thi? oceaa and the land ai*e very different ; tfe® 


only variety of water is rest and motion, hii 
the earth has mountains and valleys, deserts and 
cities; it is inhabited by men of different ciis- 
toms and contrary opinions ; and I may hope to 
find variety in life, lliough I should miss It In 
nature. 

With this thoiiglit X quieted my mind ; and 
amused myself (luring the voyage, isomtdinie.s Irv 
learning from tlte sailors flic art of navigation, 
which I have never practised, ami sometimes by 
forming schemes for my conduct in differenS 
situations, in not one of whieli I have been ever 
placed, 

« I was almost weary of my iiainil aniiise- 
ments, when we safely landed at Surat. 1 se- 
cured my money, and, pui'cliasirig some cctin- 
modities for show, joined myself to 'a caravan 
that was passing into the inland country. I'll}' 
companions, for some reason or other, cx-juijec- 
turing tliatT was rich, and, by my inquiries 
and admiration, finding that I was ignorant, 
considered me as a novice whom tltey Iiad a 
right to cheat, and who was to l»»arn, at the 
usual ex|>ftnse, the ai‘t of fraud. They exposed 
me to the theft of servants and the exaction of 
officers, and saw me plundered tipon false pre- 
tences, without any advantage to tiiemst?Ives, 
but that of rejoicing in the superiority of their 
own knowledge.” 

“ Stop a moment,” said the prince; Is there 
such depravity in man, as tliat he should iritjura 
another without benefit tolfimself? 1 can easily 
conceive that all are pleased with KUjO'riority ; 

I but your ignorance was merely accidental, 
which, being neither your crime nor y<tur fidly, 
could afford them no reason to applaud them- 
selves; and the knowledge udiirfs they had, ami 
I which you wanted, they might us (dfeotunlly 
■ have shown by warning, as betraying y<m.” 

** Pride,” said Tmlac, is seldom delicate; ifi 
-will please itself with very nw'au aih'antages; 
and envy fe(ds not Its own ]iaj»phii>-s IhU when 
it may be compared with the misery of otiters. 
They were my enemies becau-je they gri<^ved to 
think me rich, and my <}pprf.fss.,>rs bcciuisr they 
delighted to imd me weak.” 

‘‘ Proceed,” said the priiore; ,1 (.brubt not of 
the facts which yiui relate^ Imt imagltn^ that you 
impute thc'ra to lubhtken tvnjt’vrs.” 

In this company,” said ,ln:!nc, ■* I anivod 
at Agra, the capital of imios-huj, the ««ijy iri 
which the Great Mogul commsmi;.- reshb's, I 
applied myself to the language of titr rvmiitry, 
and in a few months was able t« conver^te %%- 5 th 
the learned men ; some of whom I foniKl morose 
and resciwed, and others easy anil commonl- 
cative: some were imwilling to teach another 
what they had with difficulty kurned Ihem- 
sdves; and some showed that the vmi of their 
studies was to gain the dignit.v of instructing. 

To the tutor of the young prices X recom- 
mended myself so much) that i 1f&. presenleil to- 
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tlse eiT.peroi* as a man of a ncommonlmow] edge, [most striking obiects for description ’ ami tke 
Tiie emperor asked me maisy f|uestls>ns concern- most probable occurrences for fiction, and left 
3Rg my country and my travels; and tliougli I notldng to those that followed them bat tran- 
car.not, now recidlecl- any xhing that lie nttered scription of the same events, and new combina- 
above the fwiwer of a common man, he disinissed tioiis of the same images. Tf hatever be the rea- 
me astonlhlied at his whdum, and enamoured of son, it is commonly observed that the early 
Ids goodness, wTiters are in possession of nature, and their 

« IMy cresllt teas nmv so higli, that the mer- ftdlowers of art ; that the first excel in strength 
chants wiih whom I had travelled r-iiplied tome and invention, and the latter in elegance and re- 
fer reeomniendation.s to the ladies of the court, i finement. 

1 was snr|jrised at their tamfidenee of solicita- J “ I was desirous to add my name to this il- 

tioii, mid gently reproached them with their Utistrioas fraternity, 1 read all tlie poets- of 
practices on the road. 'Ihoy heard me wdth * Persia and Arabia, and was able to repeat by 
cold inuidVreiico, and showed no iokens of , memory the volumes that are siisperideu in the 
shamt- or ^itrruw, | mosque of l\Iec(*a- But I soon found that no 

They then urged ll'icir requcsl: with the of- ■ man v/as ever great by iaiifation. 3]y desire of 
fi*r of a bribe; biit what I would not do for j excellence impelled me to transfer my attention 
kindness I would not do fur nuuiey, nn<l reftistici j to nature and to life. Nature wus to be my 
them; not because they bad injured me; but .'subject, and men to be iny auditors. 1 could 
iHjcause I ■would not enable them to injure | what 1 had isot seen; I could not 

others ; for 1 knew they •woidd have made use I hope to jnove those ■‘.vith delight or terror, 
of in y credit to cheat tliose wlio slioiibl buy their i whose interests and opinions 1 did not under- 
wares. ! stand. 

Having n?;dded at Agra till tliere tvas no | dicing now resolved to be a poet, I saw every 
more to be learned, I travelled into Persia, i thing with a new purpose ; my sphere of atten- 
where 1 saw many remains of ancient niagnifi- tit>n was suddenly snngnified ; no kind of know- 
oenco, and observed many new accommodations j ledge was to be overlooked. I ranged mountains 
of life. Tha Ibfrsiaiis h 3‘<? a natuni eminently I and deserts for images and resemblances, and 
social, and their assemblies nfibrded me daily ^ pictured upon my mind every tree of the forest 
opportunities id" remarking characters and man- ; and tloiver of the valley. I observed with eqiial 
fiers, atidor tracing human nature through all ’ care the crags of the rock and the pinmielea of the 
Its variations. ! palace.*— Sometimes I watidered along the mazes 

From Persia 1 passed into Arabia, wlien* l | of the rivulet, and sometimes watched the changes 
saw a nation pastoral and warlike; who lived ' ofthe summer clouds.— To a poet nothing can be 
Tvithout any settled haliittitiou, ^vhosc wealth is useless. Whatever is beautiful, tmd whatever 
their docks and herds, and who have carried on, is dreadful, must be familiar to his imaginatiun ; 
through ages, an hereditary war with mankind, he must be conversant with all that is awfully 
though they neither covet nor en\ y their posses- vast or elegantly little. The plants of the gar- 
idons. ” den, the animals of the 'wood, the minerals of 

the earth, and meteoi^ of the sky, must all con- 
— - cur to store his mind witli inexhaustible va- 

riety; for every idea is useful for the enforcc- 
^ C FI AFTER X, inent or decoration of moral or le-Hgious truth ; 

and he who knows most ■vtfiil have most power 
Imiac's Ilkio}'}/ conihmed. A DhserUition ’tqion of diversifying ins scenes, and of gratifying his 
Pucirt/. reader with remote allusions and unexpected in- 

struction. 

Wjikreveu I went, I found that poetry was “ All the appearances of nature I wws there- 
considered as. tlie highrst learning, and regarded fore careiui to study ; and every country which 
ivith a veneration somewhat approaching to that I have surveyed has contributed something to 
W'hkh loan wimld pay to augcHc nature. And my poetical powers.’* 

yet U tills me with wonder, that, in almont all “ In so wide a survey,** said the prince, ** you 
countries, the most ainuent poets are considered must surely have left much unobserved. I have 
as the best ; wJiethiu* It be that every other kind lived till now within the circuit of the mouit- 
of kiicnvledge is an Bcquiskion gradually at- tains, and yet cannot ’walk abroad without the 
tained, and poetry Is a gift conferred at once; or sight of something which I had never beheld 
that the first poetry of every nation surprised before, or never heeded,” 
them as a tiovelty, ami retained the credit by The business of a poet,*’ said ■'‘^*lsto 

consent which It received by accident at first; examine, not the individual, but the ispecies ; to 
or whether as the province of poetry is to de- I’cmark general properties .and appear- 

seribe nature%nd passion, wdficli are. always the ances: he does not numte ife-'J^reaks of the 
same, tlie firet nvritere took possession of the tulip, or describe the dWei?eht shades of the v(!!^ 
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dure of tlie forest. He is to exhibit in his por- 
traits of nature such prominent and striking 
features as recal the original to every mind j 
and must neglect the minuter discriminationsj 
•which one may have remarked, and another 
have neglected, for those characteristics •which 
are alike obvious to vigilance and carelessness. 

«« But the knowledge of nature is only half 
the task of a poet ; he must be acquainted like- 
wise with all the modes of life. His character 
requires that he estimate the happiness and mi- 
sery of every condition j observe the power of 
all the passions in all their combinations ; and 
trace the changes of the human mind, as they 
are modified by various institutions and acci- 
dental influences of climate or custom, from the 
sprightliness of inflincy to the despondence of 
decrepitude. He must divest himself of the 
prejudices of his age and country ; he must con- 
sider right and wrong in their abstracted and 
invariable state j he must disregard present laws 
and opinions, and rise to general and transcen- 
dental truths, which will always be the same : 
he must, therefore, content himself with the 
slow px’ogress of his name : contemn the praise 
of his own time, and commit his claims to the 
justice of posterity. He must write as the in- 
terpreter of nature, and the legislator of man- 
kind, and consider himself as presiding over the 
thoughts and manners of future generations, as 
a being superior to time and place. 

His labour is not yet at an end j he must 
know many languages and many sciences ; and, 
that his style may be worthy of his thoughts, 
must, by incessant practice, familiarise to him- 
self every delicacy of speech and gi-ace of| 
harmony.'’ j 


CHAPTEli XL 

Jmiacs Narrative continued, A Hint on Fil- 
grimace* 

J.MLXC now felt the enthusiastic fit, and was 
proceeding to aggi*andise his own profession, 
when the prince cried out, Enough ! thou 
hast convinced me that no human being can 
ever he a poet. Proceed with thy narration.” 

To be a poet,” said Imlac, “ is indeed very 
diificult.” “ So diificult,” returned the prince, 
that I will at present hear no more of his la- 
bours, Tell me whither you went xvhen you 
had seen Persia.” 

“ From Pei'sia,” said the poet, I travelled 
through Syria, and for three years resided in 
Palestine, where I conversed with great num- 
bers of the northern and western nations of 
Europe; the nations which are now In posses- 
sion oi all power and all knowledge ; whose 
riiJ’mics are Irresistible, and whose fleets com- 


mand the remotest parts of the globe* When 
I compared these men with the, natives of o&T' 
own kingdom and those that surrouiifl us, they 
appeared almost another order ot beings. In 
their countries it is difiicult to wish for any 
thing that may not be obtained: a thousand 
arts, of which we never heard, are coiitiawally 
labouring for their convenience and pleasure; 
and whatever their own dimate has denied 
them is supplied by their commerce.” 

“ By what means,” said the prince, are the 
Europeans thus powerful ? or why, since they, 
can so easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or 
conquest, cannot the Asiatics and Afi-ieans in- 
vade their coasts, plant colonies in tlieir ports, 
and give laws to their isatural prhicj’s? Tin* 
same wind that carries them buck would liriijg 
us thither.” 

“ They are more powerful, Sir, tlmn we,” 
j answered Imlae, becauses titey are -^viser; 
Imowledge will always predominate over igno- 
rance, as man governs the other animals. But 
why their knowledge is more than ours, I know 
not what reason can be given but the imsearcli- 
able will of the Supreme Being.” 

“ When,” said the prince with a sigh, shall 
I be able to visit Pidestine, and mingle with this 
mighty confluence of nations ? Till that hap- 
py moment shall arrive, let me fill tip the time 
with such representations as thou canst give me. 

I am not ignorant of the motive that assembles 
such numbers in that place, and cannot Init coii- 
^ sider it as the centre of i,visdom an<l piety, iti 
which the best and -^visest men of every lami 
must be continually resorting.” 

There are some natlomj” said Imlac;, ** that 
send few visitants to Palestine ; for many nu- 
merous and learned sects in Europe concur to 
censure pilgrimfige as superstitious, or deride it 
as ridiculous. ” 

“ You know,” said the prince^ ** ho’iv little 
my life has made me acquainted with diversity 
of opinions; it will be too long to helm the ar- 
guments on both sides ; you, that have eonsbicr- 
ed them, tell me the result.” 

it Pilgrimage,” said Iinlae, ^riike many other 
acts of piety, may be reaaonabie or auperstitimis, 
according to the principles u|h>si which it is. per- 
formed. Long Journeys in search of truth are 
not commanded. Truth, such as is neceH.'sary to 
the regulation of life, is always found where it 
is honestly sought. Change of place h no na- 
tural cause of the increase of piety, for it Im- 
vitably produces dissipation of miiid. Yet, 
since men go every day to vstnv the fields where 
great actions have been perfvfrmed, and rernru 
with stronger impressions of the event, curiosity 
of the same kind may naturally dispose m to 
view that country whence our religion had Its 
beginning ; and 1 believe no Ktan surveys tboHc 
awful scenes without some confiiiH'afioa of holy 
resolutions. That the ^jupreme Being may l» 
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mom easily propitiated io one place tlian m 
aiiotlier, is tlie dream of idle superstition ; but 
that some places may operate upon our own 
minds in an uncommon mariuerj is an opinion 
wbicb liourly experience •will justify. lie who 
supposes that liis Tices maybe more successfully- 
combated in Palestine willj i>er]iaps, find liim- 
seif mistaken ; 3 *efe be may go thither without 
folly ; he who thinks they will be more freely 
pardoned, dishonours at once his reason and 
religion.” 

‘‘ These,” said tlie prince, “ are European 
distinctions, I wiJl consider them another time. 
What have you found to he the effect of know- 
ledge ? Are those nations happier tlian we V” 

“ There Is so much infelicity,” said the poet, 
in the world, that scarce- any man has leisure 
from his own distresses to estimate the compa- 
rative happiness of others. Knowledge is cer- 
tainly one of the means of pleasure, as is con- 
fessed by the natural desire which eveiy mind 
feels of increasing its ideas. Ignoiamce is mere 
privation, by which nothing can be produced ; it 
is a vacuity in which the soul .sits motionless 
and torpid for want of attraction ; and, without 
knowing why, we always rejoice when we 
learn, and grieve w'hen -sve forget. I am there- 
fore inclined to conclude, that if nothing coun- 
f(?ract's the natural consequence of learning, we 
grow more happy jis our minds lake a wider 
range. 

** Jo enumerating the particular comforts of 
life, we shall find many aditUntages on the side 
of the Europeans. They cure wounds and dis- 
eases witii which we languish and perish. We 
suffer inclemencies of weather which they can 
obviate. I'hey imve engines for the despatch of 
many laborious works, which we must perform 
by manual industry. There is such communi- 
cfition between distant places, that one fj-ieiid j 
«ui hardly be said to be absent from anoUicr. i 
Their policy removes all public inconveniencies: 
they have roads cut through the mountains; 
and bridges laid upon their rivers. And, if we 
descend to the privacies of life, their habitations 
are more commodious, and their possessiorss 
are more secure.” 

**’ They arc surely happy,” said the prince, 
who have all these cunveniencies, of which I 
envy none so much as the facility with which 
separated friends interchange their thoughts.” 

** The Europeans,” answered Imlac, “ are 
less unhappy than we, but they are not happy. 
Human life is every where a state iii which 
much Is to be endured, and little to be enjoyed.” 

. CHAPTER XXL 
T/iC SHary of Imhc 

I not willing',” said the prince, to sup- 


pose that happiness is so parsimoniously distri- 
buted to mortals ; nor can I believe but that, if 
I had the choice of life, I should be able to fill 
every day with pleasure. I would injure no 
man, and should provoke no resentments; I 
w'ould relieve every distress, and should enjoy 
the benedictions of gratitude. I would choose 
my friends among the wise, and my wife among 
the virtuous; and therefore should be in no 
danger from treachery or unkindness. My 
children should, by my care, be learned and 
; pious, and would repay to ray age w'hat their 
I childhood had received. What would dare to 
! molest him who might call on every side to 
I thousands enriched by his bounty, or assisted by 
his power? And why should not life glide away 
in the soft reciprocation of protection and reve- 
rence ? All this may he done without the help 
of European reff nements, which appear by their 
effects to be rather specious than useful. Let 
us leave them, and pursue oui* journey.” 

“ From Palestine,” said Imlac, I passed 
through many regions of Asia ; in the more ci- 
vilized kingdoms as a trader, and among the 
barbarians of the mountains as a pilgrim. At 
last I began to long for my native country, that 
I might repose, after my travels and fatigues, 
in the places where I had spent my earliest 
years, and gladden, my old companions with the 
recital of my adventures. Often did I figure to 
myself those with whom I had sported away 
the gay hours of dawning life, sitting round me 
in its evening, -u^ondering at my tales, and list- 
ening to my counsels. 

^Vhon this thought had taken possession of 
my mind, 1 considered every moment as wasted 
%vhich did not brixsg me nearer to Abissinia. I 
hastened into EgJTt, and, notwithstanding my 
impatience, was detained ten months in the con- 
templation of its ancient mtignifcence, and in 
inquiries after the remains of its ancient learn- 
ing. I found in Cairo a mixture of all nations ; 
some brought tMther by the love of knowledge, 
some by the hope of gain, many by the desire of 
living ^ter their own manner without observa- 
tion, and of lying hid in the obscurity of multi- 
tudes : for in a city i>opulous as Cairo, it is pos- 
sible to obtain at the same time the gratifica- 
tions of society, and the secrecy of solitude. 

« From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and em- 
barked on the Red Sea, passing along the coast 
till I arrived at the port from wliich I had de- 
parted twenty years before. Here 1 joined my- 
self to a caravan, ami re-entered my native 
country, 

I now expected the caresses of my kins- 
men, and the congi’atuiations of my Mends ; 
smd was not without hope that ipy &ther, 
whatever value he had set upon richer would 
own with gladness and pride a son who was 
able to add to the felicity and jsonour of the 
nation. But I was soon CoMBced that 
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thoughts were vain. My fathei‘ had been dead 
fourteen years, having divided his wealth axnong 
my brothers, who were removed to some other 
provinces. Of my companions, the gi-eater part 
was in the gi'ave ; of the rest, some could with 
difficulty remember me, and some considered 
me as one corrupted by foreign manners. 

A man nsed to vicissitudes is not easily de- 
jected. I forgot, after a time, my disappoint- 
ment, and endeavoured to recommend myself to 
the nobles of the hingdom • they admitted me to 
their tables, heard my story, and dismissed me. 
I opened a school, and was prohibited to teach. 
I then resolved to sit down in the quiet of do- 
mestic life, and addressed a lady that was fond 
of my conversation, ?jut rejected my suit because 
my father was a merchant. 

Wearied at last with solicitation and i‘e- 
pulses, I resolved to hide myself for ever from 
the world, and depend no longer on the opinion 
or caprice of others. I w^aited for the time 
when the gate of the happy vallej’ should open, 
that I might bid farewell to hope and fear t the 
day came ; my performance was distinguished 
with favour, and I resigned myself with joy to 
perpetual confinement.” 

Hast thou here found happiness at last ?” 
said liasselas. Tell me without reserve ; art 
thou content with thy condition? or dost thou 
wish to be again wandering and inquiring ? All 
the inhabitants of this vfdley celebrate their lot, 
and, at the annual visit of the cmperoi', invito 
others to partake of their felicity.” 

‘‘ Great prince,’* said Imlae, I shall speak 
the truth ; I know not one of all your attend- 
ants who does not lament tlie horn* when he 
entered this retreat. I axn less unhappy than 
the rest, because I have a mind replete with 
images, which I can vary and combine at plea- 
sure, I can amuse my solitude by the renova- . 
tion of the laiowiedge xvlnch begins to fade from 
my memory, and by recollection of the accidents 
of my past life. Yet all this ends in the sorrow- 
ful consideration that my acquirements are now 
useless, and that none of my pleasures can be 
again enjoyed. The rest, wliose minds have no 
impression but of the present moment, are either 
corroded by malignant passions, or sit stupid in 
the gloom of perpetual vacancy.” 

"What passions can infest those,” said the 
prince, *'Mrho have no lavals? Weave in a place 
where impotence precludes malice, ami wdiere 
all envy is repressed by community of enjoy- 
ments.” 

There may be community,” said Imlac, 
of material possessions, but there can never be 
coinnimilty of Jove or of esteem, it naust hap- 
pen that one will idease more than another: he 
that knows himself despised will always be en- 
vious; and stiii more envious and malevolent if 
he is condemned to live in the presence of those 
'Itho de^pi^>c him. The iiivitmioiis, by which 


they allure others to a state which they fed to 
be wretched, proceed from the natural malignity 
of hopeless misery. They are iveary of them- 
selves, and of each other, and expect to find re- 
lief in new companions. They envy the liberty 
which their folly has forfeited, and would gladly 
see all mankind imprisoned like themselves. 

From this crime, .liowever, I am u'holiy 
free, Ko man can say that he is wTctehtHi by 
my persuasion. I look with pity on the crowds 
who are annually soliciting admission to cap- 
tivity, and wish that it w^ere lawful for me to 
warn them of their danger.” 

- ‘‘ My dear Imlac,” said the prir^ce, “ I will 
open to thee my whole heart. I have long 
meditated an escape from the happy valley. I 
have examined tlie siionntaia cm twery side, but 
find myself insuperably barred : teach me the 
way to break my prison ; thou shalt be tlie cotn- 
panion of my fiight, tlie guide of my ramifies, 
the partner of iny fortune, and my sole director 
in the choice of life.' ^ 

“ Sir,” answered the poet, your csca]H‘ will 
be difficult, and, perhaps, you may soon repent 
your curiosity. The world, which you figure 
to yourself smooth and quiet as the lake In the 
I valley, you ivill find a sea Ibarning t^’hii tem- 
pests, and boiling wulh wdiirlpools ; you will Ite 
sometimes overwhelmed by the waves of vio- 
lence, and sometimes dashed against tin* rocks 
of treachery. Amidst ’ivrongs and frauds, com- 
petitions and anxieties, you %^'ill wisfi at!ie>usand 
times for these seats of quiet, and willingly quit 
hope to be free from fear.” 

“ Do not seek to deter me from niy purpose,” 
said the prince : “ I am impatient to see what 
thou hast seen ; and since thou art thyself weary 
of the valley, it is evident that thy fonner state 
was belter than this. Y'hatever bo the conse- 
quence of my experiment, I am resolved to 
judge with mine own eyes of the various tamdi- 
tioiis of men, and then to make deliberately my 
choice qf life.'' 

" I am afraid,” said Imlac, yon arc liimler- 
ed by stronger restraints than my persnasitms ; 
yet, if your determinaiion is fixed, 1 do not 
counsel you to des]Uiir. Few things are impos- 
sible to diligence and skilL” 


CHAPTKR XU I. 

liasseles di.'iroi'cr.^ ihe J-h-aus <fJ:-e-'^\\ 

The prince now' dismissed Isis 1,'ivo'uritr to rest 
but the narrative of wonders ami novififics filled 
his mind with pert urbut Ion. Il*-' rcv<dvcd all 
that he had heard, and prepared innumcralde 
questions for the imurnisjg. 

Much of his uneasiness was now removed. 
He had a friend to whom he coni:! Impart 
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Uioiiglits, and whose experience could assist 
Inin in bis designs. Kis iieart vais no longer 
condemncMi to swell %ritb sileat vexatluii. Ke 
tboiigbt that even tire happy valley might be 
pndured witii such a com]i;mion- and that, if 
they cotild raiige the world togotlier, bci shonld 
have notbiiig furllier tu desire. 

In a fc'iv days the water was discharged, and 
Ihe grouin! dried. The prince atnl Irabie then 
walked nnl; togetiier, to converse i\'ieht>iit the 
notice of the r«‘st. The prince, whose thoughts 
w*ere ahvays toi the wisjg, as he passetl by the 
gate, said, with a eountenariee of sornw, *' Why 
art; thou st* strong, and why is man m weakV” 
is not W'eak,” answered his com- 
jmnion ; hiwwledge is more than cqvilvalent 
to force* The. master of mechanics laughs at 
strengih. I can burst the gate, hat cannot do 
it secretly. Sovjic other expedient . nmst be 
tried.’”' 

As tliey \Vv‘re wadkiug on the side of the 
inoujiiain, they observed that the conies, w'hich 
the rain Iradi driven from their burrows, had 
taken shelter among the bushes, and fonned 
holes behind tliem, tending tipwards iu an ob- 
lique line. It has been the o]dui«n, of anti- 
quity/’ said imlac, “ the.! human reason bor- 
rowed many arts from tlse instinct oi' animals ; 
let ns, therefore, not think ourselves degraded 
by learning from tlie cony, ^Ve may esenpe by 
piercing the mouniaia in the same direction. 
We iviil liegiit where (he summit hangs ovm* 
the middle part, and labour upward till we shall 
issue out. beyond the prominence.” 

I’lh' eyes of tin? princr, when he heard this 
proposal, sparkled wiih joy. 'llie execution was 
easy, and the sut'cess eertaim 

Xo time was now best. They baslened early 
in the morinng to clwose a place p.roper for their 
mhic. They elarnbercd with great ihligue 
uviuntg crags and branibles, and returned adih- 
out Iiaving d.i5t!^»vmM,l any '|,»art that favoured 
their design. The second aiid the tlunl day 
were spent iu the s.'ime ujauncr, and with the 
same frustration. But on the fourth they fomtd 
a small crA'crn, concealed hy a thicket, where 
tlu y rt:'St»Ived tt> make tiudr t?xperimcnt. 

IsuIli'C procured insiniments proper to hew 
stone and remove earth, and tln*y fell to Ihelr 
work tui the next day whh mor'e eageiiiesH than 
vigos'ir. Tln.w were prc-sently exhausted ]>y their 
etibrts, and sat down to pant upon the grass. 
The prince, for a moment, appeared tt> be dis- 
rmiruged. ** Sir,” soJtl his companion, prac- 
tice will ena.ble ns to continHc our labour for a 
loug.cr time ; mark, how^ever, how .far w’o have 
advimeed, aiid ye will find that our toil will 
someume have .an end. Great works are |>er- 
foniicil not by strength, but persevcraiice j yon- 
der palace was raised by single stones, yet yon 
Bee Its height and spcciousoess. He that shall 
■walk %TU.h vigour three hours a day, ivill piuis 
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in seven years a space equal to the circumfereBce 
of the globe,” 

They returnetl to their tvork day after day, 
and, in a short time, found a fissure in the rock, 
which enabled tbem to pass far with very little 
obstruction. This Rasselas eonsideml as a gooi 
omen. Do nut distiu’b your mind,” said In> 
lac, with other' luq>es or fears than reason may 
.suggest : if you are pleased with prognostics of 
good, you will be terrified likewise with tokens 
of evil, and your wdiole life niil bs a prey to su- 
perstition. ‘Whatever facilitiites our work is 
more, than an omen ; it is a cause of success. 
This is one of t}io,se pleu.sliig surprises wduch 
often happen to active resolution. Many 
things difiicult to design prove easy to perform- 
aiice.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

JSasscias and Imlac rccchv an %incTj)cctcd Visit, 

THEvhad now WTOiiglxi their vray to the middle, 
arid solaced their toil trith the approach of li- 
berty, when the prince, coming down to refresh 
himself with air, found his sister NekayaK 
standing at tlic mouth of the cavity. He stai'ted, 
and stood confused, afraid to tell his design, 
and j'et hopeless to conceal it, A few moments 
i dc'terinined iiim to repose on hex’, fidelity, and 
! secure hor secrecy by a declaration without re- 
! serve. 

I Do Jtot iainghie,” said the princess, that 
I came hither as a spy ; I had long observed 
from my wimkuv that you and Imlac directed 
VfUJr W’lilk every day towards the same point, 
but I did not suppose you had any better reason 
j«r the preference than a cooler slxade, or more 
fragrant batik ; nor folloxved you with any other 
design than to partake of yom* conversatioiii. 
Sinccj then, not suspicion hut fondness has de- 
tected you, let me not lose the iiclvantage of lay 
discovery. I am cquidly vir’eary of confinement 
with yourself, aiid not less desirous of knowing 
what is done ox* salTercd in the avorkl. Permit 
me to fly xvith you from this tasteless tranquil- 
lity, %Ylnch will yet grow more loathsome when 
you have left xnc. You may deny me to accom- 
pany yoit, but ainnot hinder me from follow- 
ing.” 

The prince, who loved Xekayah above Ms 
other .sisters, had m> indinalioxt to refuse her 
request, and grieved that he had lost mt oppor- 
tunity of showing his confidence by a veduntary 
communication. It was therefore agreeih that 
she shouid leave the valley with theim j atxd that, 
in the mean time,, she should.!.. witch lest any 
other straggler should, by chMce or curiosity, 
follow them to' the momttalm 
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At length tlieir labour was at an end: they 
saw light beyond the prominence, and, issuing 
to the top of the mountain, beheld the Nile, yet 
a narrow current, wandering beneath them. 

The prince looked round wdth rapture, antici- 
pated all the pleasures of travel, and in thought 
was already transported beyond his father’s do- 
minions. Tmlac, though very joyful at his es- 
cape, had less expectation of pleasure in the 
world, which he had before tided, and of which 
he had been weary. 

liasselas was so much delighted with a wider 
horizon, that he could not soon be persuaded to 
return into the valley. He informed his sister 
that the way was now open, and that no- 
thing now remained hut to prepai’e for their 
departure. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The Prince and Princess leave ike Valley , and 
see many Wonders. 

The prince and princess had jewels sufficient 
to make them rich whenever they came into a 
place of commerce, which, by Imlac’s direction, 
they hid in their clothes, and, on the night of 
the next full moon, all left the valley. The 
princess was followed only by a single favourite, 
who did not know whither she was going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and be- 
gan to go down on the other side. The princess 
and her maid turned their eyes toward every 
part, and seeing nothing to hound their pro- 
spect, considered themselves in danger of being 
lost in a dreary vacuity. They stopped and 
trembled. “ I am almost afraid,’* said the 
princess, to begin a journey, of which I can- 
not perceive an end, and to venture into this 
immense plain, where I may be approached on 
every side by men whom I never saw-*’ The 
prince felt nearly the same emotions, though he 
thought it more manly to conceal them. 

Imlac smiled at their terrors, and encouraged 
them to proceed; but the princess continued 
irresolute till she had been imperceptibly drawn 
forward too far to return. 

In the morning they found some shepherds in 
the field, ivlio set some milk and fruits before 
them. The princess wondered that she did not 
see a palace ready for her reception, and a table 
spread with delicacies; but being faint and 
hungry, she drank the milk and ate the fruits, 
and thought them of a higher flavour than the 
products of the valley. 

They travelled forward by easy journeys, 
being all unaccustomed to toil and difficulty, 
and knowing that, though they might he miss- 
ed, they could not be pursued. In a few days 
«pthey came into a more populous region, where 
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Imlac was diverted with the admiration which 
his companions expressed at tlie diversity of 
manners, stations, and employments. Their 
dress was such as might not bring upon them 
the suspicion of having any thing to conceal ; 
yet the prince, wherever he came, expected to 
he obeyed, and the princess was frighted, be- 
cause those who Came into her presence did not 
prostrate themselves. Imlac was forced to ob- 
serve them with great vigilance, lest they 
should betray their rank by their unusual be- 
haviour, and detained them several weeks in 
the first village, to accustom them to tlie sight 
of common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers Tv’erc taught 
to understand that they had for a time laid 
aside their dignity, and were to expect only such 
regard as liberality and courtesy could procure* 
And Imlac, having, by many admonitions, pre- 
pared them to endure the tumults of a port, and 
the ruggedness of the commercial race, brought 
them down to the sea-coast. 

The prince and his sister, to whom every 
thing was new, were gratified equally at all 
places, and therefore remained for some months 
at the port without any inclination to pass fur- 
ther. Imlac was content with their staj", be- 
cause he did not think it safe to expose them, 
unpractised in the world, to the hazards of a 
foreign country. 

At last he began to fear lest they sliould be 
discovered, and proposed to fix a day for their 
departure. They had no jn’etensions to judge 
for themselves, and referred the whole scheme to 
his direction. He therefore took passage in a 
ship to Suez, and when the time came, with 
great difficulty prevailed on the princess to wi- 
ter the vessel. They had a quick and prosper- 
ous voyage ; and from Suez travelled by land to 
Cairo. 


CHAPTER XVL ,, 

They enter Cairo, mici Jind ei'cry J/an happy. 

A.S they approached the city, which filled the 
strangers with astonishment, “ This,” said Im- 
lac to the prince, “ is the xdace where travellers 
and merchants assemble from all comers id’ the 
earth. You will here find men of every cha- 
racter, and every, occupation. , Commerce j« 
here honourable: I will act as a mercluint, and 
you sliall live as strangers, tvlio have no other 
end of travel than curiosity ; it xvill smm h* ob- 
served that we are rich : our repiiuition will 
procure us access to all whom we sludl cle>lre to 
know; you sliall see all the amditions of hu- 
manity, and enable yourselves at leisure to 
make your choice if 

They now’- entered the town, stunned by the 
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noise, aiul oiTomled nj tiie rrowds. Iiwtrnctkm 
Iiad not yet so prevailed over liabif, but lliat 
they wondered to see themselves pass tmdis- 
tiog^uis’aed along- the streets, and met by the 
lowest oi’ the people v.itliouf reverence or nr.dice. 
The prioecHs coald not at ilrst bear the thougiit 
of being levelled with the vulgar, and for simjc 
time conti?iued in her chamber, where she was 
served by fier favourite, Fckoali, as in the pal- 
ace of the valley. 

Iinlac, who urHlerstoaO tralTie, sold part of 
the Jewels the next day, and hirt?*:i a house, 
which he adorned w’ith such loaguificence, that 
he was immefuately consitlered as a merchant of 
great wealth. Iii» politeness attracted many 
acquaintance, and his generosity made liim 
courted by many dependaots. II is comiaiuosaa, 

' not being able to mix in the conversation, could 
make no discovery of their ignorance or surprise,, 
and were givadualiy mitiated in. the world as 
they gained knowledge of the language. 

The prince had, by frequent lectures, been 
taught the use and nature of money; hut the 
ladies could not, for a long time, comprehend 
what the merchants did with smiill pieces of . 
'gold and silver, or why things of so little use 
siiiould be received as an et|uiviilenfc to the neces- 
saries of life. 

They studied the language two years, while ' 
Imlac was preparing to set before them the va- j 
rious ranks and conditions of mankind. He 
grew acquainted with all who had any thing 
uncommon in thvSr fortum-; or conduct. He 
frequented the voluptuous and the frugal, the 
Hie and the busy, the nitirchants and the meat 
of learning. 

'The prince now being able to converse with 
fluency, and having learned the caution neces- 
sary to be observed in Ids intererniwe with 
strangers, began to accompany Imlac to places 
of respyt, and to enter Into all assemblies, that 
he might .make his choice cf life. 

For some time he thought choice needless, 
because all appeared to him really happy. 
Wherever he went he met gayety and kindness, 
and heard the song of joy or tlie laugh of care- 
lessness. lie began to believe that the world 
overdoived with universal plenty, and that 
nothing was withheld either from want or mcr- j 
it; that every hand showered libcTality, and i 
every limrt melted with beoevolence ; “and 
who then,"* ays he, “ will be siuXered to be 
wretched T* 

Imlac permitted the pleasing delaaba, and 
was uii wifllng to ermh the ho|>e of inexpedencis : 
till one day, having sal a while silent, “ I know 
not/" said the prince, what can be the reason 
that I am more uidsappy than 8n,y of ou.r friends. 

I see tlicmi peipwtuaUy and unalterably cheerful, 
but feel my own mind restless and uneasy. I 
am unsatishe^.! with timse pleasures w'hich I | 
seem mttsi to co«.rt. I live hi the crowds of Job | 


. Hty, not so muen to enjny company as to slmit 
myself, and am only loud and merry to conceal 

my sadness.’* 

“ Every man/'’ stdil Indac, “ may, by rxum- 
iidnglii^own miiid, guc*rs whrd |-as;o.:.r. la llie 
.minds of others: when you feel tlial your awn 

■ gayety is counterhdt, ,|| may justly lead you to 
; sus|afct that of your coniptinioas not to be s»in- 
j cere. Knvy is rommonly I'er: prey's.!. We are 

long be tore we are convinced that hrip|.dn€ss k 

■ .never to bo ihnmh and each Itrl selves it pos.>-csf(.ed 

■ by others, to kt’cp alive tlir Impe of li 

for hijuaclf. In the aiwemldy, wlu're you pash*.,‘d 
the last itjght, there tipimarcd such sprightlincss 
of air, and Tolatility of bmey, as might have 
suited beings of a higher order, to is- 

babit serene.r regions, inacccssibk to care or w- 
row: yet, believe me, prince, there was not on® 
w’ho did not drouii the moment when solitude 
should deliver liim to thetjTannyof reflectsoii/* 

“ This,” said the prince, “ may be true of 
others, since it is true of me ; yet, whatever he 
t the general iiifelkity of man, one couditioa i» 
more happy than another, and wdsdoxa sorely 
! directs us to take the least evil in the choke ^ 

“ TIic causes of good and evil,” ausw-'ered 
Imlac, “ are so varicus and uBcertain, so often 
entangled with each other, so diversitied by 
vaiious relatioMSj and so much subject to acci- 
dents which cannot he foreseen, that he who 
would jSx his condition upon iucoutestihle rea- 
sons of preference must live and die inquiring 
and deliberating.” 

“ But surely/’ said Easnelas, “ the wise rn'eri* 
to whom W'c listen with reverence and wonder, 
chose that mode of life for themselves which 
they thought must likelr to make them happy/* 

“ Very few,” said the jinriet, “ live liy choice. 
Every man is placed in thepi’csent conditton by 
causes which acted without his foresight, u»4 
with w'htch he did not ahvays udlliugly -co- 
operate ; and therefore you wdll rarely meet one 
vi*ho does not think the lot of his miighhour bet- 
ter than his own.” 

“ I am pleased to think/’ said the prince, 

“ tliat my birth iim given me at least one advan- 
tage over others, by enabling mo to detormine 
tor myself. I iiave here the worid botore me ; 

I will review it at leisure ; surdy .happlnesis k 
somewhere to be foiuid.” 


CUAPTEll XVH. 

The Trince ti<sock'sl4'^ -fi'hh Spls^i 

Ra-^‘sii.as rase next day, and begin 

lii« u|»» -life ; ** he, 

“ is the time of gladuwi^ i I SpIII mysell do 

C 
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the yoang men, whose only business is^to gratify 
their desires, and whose time is all spent in a 
succession of enjoyments.” 

To such societies he was readily admitted ; hut 
a few days brought him back weary and disgust- 
ed. Their mirth was without images, their 
laughter without motive; their pleasures were 
gross and sensual, in which the mind had no 
part ; their conduct was at once wild and mean: 
they laughed at order and at law, hut the frown 
of power dejected, and the eye of wisdom abash- 
ed them. 

The prince soon concluded that he should 
never be happy in a course of life of which he 
was ashamed. He thought it unsuitable to a 
reasonable being to act withoiit a plan, and to 
be sad or cheerful only by chance^ “ Happi- 
ness,” said he, “ must be something solid and 
permanent, without fear and without uncer- 
tainty.’ 

But his young companions had gained so 
much of his regard by their fi*ankness and cour- 
tesy, that he could not leave them without 
warning and remonstrance. My friends,” 
said he, I have seriously considered our man- 
ners and our prospects, and find that w’e have 
mistaken our oWn interest. The first years of 
man must make provision for the last. He that 
never thinks, never can be wise. Perpetual 
levity.miist end in ignorance ; and intemperance, 
though it may fire the spirits for an hour, will 
make life short or miserable. Let us consider 
that youth is of no long duration, and that in 
mature age, when the enchantments of fancy 
shall cease, and phantoms of delight dance no 
more about us, we shall have no comforts but 
the esteem of wise men, and the means of doing- 
good. Let us, therefore, stop, -while to stop is 
in om* po-vver : let us live as men who are some- 
time to gr^w old, and to whom it will be the 
most dreadful of all evils to count their past j 
years by follies, and to he reminded of their j 
former luxuriance of health only by the maladies 
which riot has produced.” 

They stared awhile in silence one upon an- 
other, and, at last, drove him away by a general 
chorus of continued laughter. 

The consciousness that his sentiments were 
just, and his intention kind, was scarcely suffi- 
cient to support him against the horror of de- 
rision. But he recovered his tranquillity, and 
pursued his search. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

T/ie Pnnce finds a wise and man. 

As he was one day walking in the street, he 
mw a spacious building, which ail were, by the 
open doors, invited to enter; he followed the 


stream of people, and found it a hall or school 
of declamation, in which professors read lectures 
to their auditory. He fixed his eye upon a sage 
raised above the rest, who discoursed wdth great 
energy on the government of the passions. His 
look -was venerable, his action graceful, his pro- 
nunciation clear, and his diction elegant. He 
showed, with great strength of sentiment, and 
variety of illustration, that human nature is de- 
graded and debased, when the lower faculties 
predominate over the higher ; that when faiicy, 
the parent of passion, usui'ps the dominion of 
the mind, nothing ensues but the natural effect 
of unlawful government, perturbation, and con- 
fusion ; that she betrays the fortresses of the in- 
tellect to rebels, and excites her children to sedi- 
tion against their lawful sovereign. He com- 
pared reason to the sun, of which the light is 
constant, uniform, and lasting ; and fancy to a 
meteor, of bright but transitory lustre, irregular 
in its motion and delusive in its direction. 

He then communicated the various precepts 
given from time to time for the conquest of pas- 
sion, and displayed the happiness of those -tvho 
had obtained the important victory, after -which 
man is no longer the slave of fear, nor the fool 
of hope ; is no more emaciated by emy, infiamed 
by anger, emasculated by tenderness, or depress- 
ed by grief; but -walks on calmly through the 
tumults or privacies of life, as the sun pursues 
alike his course thi’ough the calm or the atomy 
sky. 

He enumerated many examples of iieroes im- 
movable by pain or plwisuff, who loi>ked whh 
indifference on those modes or accidents to whi<-U 
the vulgar give the names of good and evil. He 
exhorted his hearers to lay aside their prejudices, 
and arm themselves against the shafts of malice 
or misfortune, by invulnerable i>alience : cou- 
cluding, that this state only was hapjfmess, and 
that this happiness was in every one s power. 

Rasselas listened to him with the v<*nerati(ui 
due to the irjstructions of u superior being, and, 
waiting for him at the door, humbly implored 
the liberty of visiting so great a master of true 
wisdom. The lecturer hesitatfni a moment, 
when Rasselas put a purse of gold into his hand, 
which he received -e^ith a mixture of Joy and 
•^voTider. 

I have found,” said the prince, at his return 
to Imlac, “ a man who <'an teach all tliat Is ne- 
cessary to be known ; who, from the unshaken 
throne of rational fi>rtitude, looks down on the 
scenes of life changing beneath him. I!c 
and attention watches his lips. He ' 

and conviction doses Ms perltMk. This man 
shall be ray future g\mU : I, wiil karii hk d^M:- 
trines, and imitate his life.” 

Be not. too hasty,” said Inilae, « to trust, 
or to admire, the teachers of saorallty; they 
discourse like angels, but they live like men.” 
Kasselas, who could not conceive iiow any 
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man couM venhon » fordWy witliinit feeling 
the cogency of Bis own argumentSj paid Bis 
visit in' a few days, and was denied admis- 
sion. He Bad now learned the power of money, 
and made Bis %vay By a piece of gold to the inner 
apartment, where Be found the philosopher in a 
room half darkened, ’with his eyes misty, and 
his face pale. “ Sir,” said he, “ you are coBie 
at a time when all human friendship is useless 5 
w’hat I suffer cannot Be remedied, what I have 
lost cannot Be sopjdied- My daughter, my only 
daughter, from whose tenderness I expected all 
the comforts of my age, died last night of a fe- 
ver. ' Bl'y views, my purposes, my hopes are at 
an end : I am mw a lonely Being, disunited 
from society.” 

Sir,” s?iid the prince, ** mortality i« an 
event By which a wise man can never Be sur- 
]n'ised : know that death is always near, and 

it should therefore always Be expected.”-— 
Young man,” answered the philosopher, you 
speak like one that has never felt the pangs of 
separation.” “ Have you then forgot the pre- 
cepts,” said Hasselas, “ which you so power- 
fully enforced? Has wisdom no strength to 
arm the heart against calamity? Consider 
that external thiiigs are naturally variable, But 
truth and reason are ahvays the same.” What 
comfort,” said the mourner, can truth and 
reason afford me? — of what effort are they now, 
But to trU me, that my daughter wdli not Be re- | 
stored ?” 1 

The prince, tvhose humanity -would not suf- j 
for him to insult misery w'ith reproof, went ! 
away, convinced of the emptiness of rhotoritjal j 
sounds, and the inefficacy of polished periods and ' 
studied sentences, j 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A Giimpse (f JPasieral 

He was still eager upon the same inquiry j and 
having heard of a hermit, that lived near the 
low^^it cataract of the Nile, and filled the whole 
country with the fame of his sanctity, resolved 
to visit his retreat, and inquire whether that fe- 
licity, which public life ctmld not afford, was to 
be found in solitude ; and whether a man, whose 
age and virtue made him venerable, could teach 
any peculiar art of shunning evils, or enduring 
them. 

Imlao and' ■ the princess agreed to accompany 
him ; and, after.the necessary preparations, they 
began their , jouitiey* - Their w'uy lay through 
the fields, where shaphMds tended their th'WJks, 
and the lambs were playing upon the pasture. 
** This,” said the |»oet, 'the Ife which has 
been often celebrated for its Innocence aanl, quiet; 
kt us pass the heat of the d&y the 


I 'herds’ tents^ and know whether all our searches 
; are not to terminate in pastoral simplicity.” 

■ The proposal pleased them, and, they induced 
I the shepherds, by small presents and familiar 
questions, to teli the opinion of their otvn state ; 
they were so rude and ignorant, so little able to 
compare fete good with the evil of the oixupa- 
tion, and so indistinct in their narratives and 
descrijdions, that very little could be learned 
from them. But it was evident that their hearts 
were cankered with dtseonteiitj that they con- 
sidered themselves ascondenined to labour for t!j.e 
luxury of the rich, and looked up with stupid 
nialevoknce towards those that W’-ere placi-d 
above them. 

The princesst pronounced with vehemence, that 
she would never sniffer these envious sav^^es to 
he her companions, and that she should not soon 
be desirous of seeing any more specimens of rus- 
tic happiness ; but could not believe that all the 
accounts of primeval pleasures vrere fabulous, 
and was in doubt whether life had any thing 
that could be justly preferred to the placid , gra- 
tifications of fields and woods. She hoped that 
the time would come, when, with a few virtu- 
ous and eluant companions, she should gather 
flowers planted by her own Imnds, fondle the 
iambs of her own ewe, and listen without care, 
among brooks and Breezes, to one of her maidens 
reading in the shade. 


■ CHAPTER XX. 

The Danger of Prospenli/* 

Ok the next day they continued their Journey, 
till the heat compelled them to look round for 
shelter. At a small distance they saw a thick 
wood, w'faich they no sooner entered than they 
perceived that they w^ere approaching the habi- 
tations of men. The shrubs nvere diligeutlycut 
away to open walks where the shades were 
darkest ; the boughs of opposite trees were arti- 
ficially interwoven, j&eats of flow’ery turf were 
raised in vacant spaces, and a rivulet, that wan- 
toned along the side of a winding pjith, had its 
banks sometimes opened info small basins, and 
its stream sometimes obstructed By little mounds 
of stone heaped together to mcrease Its mur- 
murs. 

They passed slowly through the wood, de- 
lighted with such unexpected accommodation^, 
and entertained each other 'with conjocturii^' 
what, or who, he- could bo, that in ihem mdo 
and unfrequented r^^■ionshad kdsujreaii^arf for 
such liannless luxury. 

• As they advanced tl»y heard ^ 1^0 .fsmind of 
music, and saw youths and' virgin^ .dahr.ciog in 
the grove-; and,, gols^-- beheld a 
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stately palace built upou a hill, surrounded with 
woods. The laws of eastern hospitality allowed 
them to enter, and the master welcomed them 
like a man liberal aud wealthy. 

He was skilful enough in appearances soon to 
discern that they were no common guests, and 
spread his table with magnificence. The elo- 
quence of Imlac caught his attention, and the 
lofty courtesy of the princess excited his respect. 
When they offered to depart, he entreated their 
stay, aud was the next day more unwilling to 
dismiss them than before. They were easily 
persuaded to stop, and civility grew up in time 
to freedom and confidence. 

The prince now saw all the domestics cheer- 
ful, and all the face of nature smiling round the 
place, and could not forbear to hope that he 
should find here what he was seeking: but 
when he was congratulating the master upon 
his possessions, he answered with a sigh, " My 
condition has indeed the appearance of happi- 
ness, hut appearances are delusive. My pros- 
perity puts my life in danger j the Bassa of 
Egypt is my enemy, incensed only hy my 
wealth and popularity. I have been hitherto 
protected against him by the princes of the 
country ; but, as the favour of the gi’eat is un- 
certain, I know not how soon my defenders 
may be persuaded to share the plunder with the 
Bassa. I have sent my treasures into a distant 
country, and, upon the first alarm, am prepared 
to follow them. Then will my enemies riot in 
my mansion, and enjoy the gardens which I 
have planted.” 

They all joined in lamenting his danger, and 
deprecating his exile ; and the princess was so 
much disturbed with the tumult of grief and 
indignation, that she retired to her apartment. 
They continued with their kind inviter a few 
days longer, and then went to find the hermit. 


CHAPTER XXL 

T7ie Happiiwss of Solitude, The HermUds Misiorp, 

pHEt came, on the third day, hy the direction 
of the peasants, to the hermit’s cell: it was a 
cavern in the side of a mountain, overshadowed 
with palm trees : at such a distance from the 
cataract, that nothing more was heai^ than a 
gentle uniform murmur, such as composes the 
mind to pensive meditation, especially when it 
was assisted by the wind whistling among the 
branches. The first rude essay of nature had 
been so much improved by human labour, that the 
cave contained several apartments appropriated 
to different uses, and often afforded lodging to 
tiavellers, whom dai'kness or tempests happened 
to overtake. 

The hermit sat on a bench at the door, to en- 


joy the coolness of the evening. On one side 
lay a book with pens and paper, on the other 
mechanical instruments of various kinds. As 
they approached him unregarded, the princess 
observed that he had not the couiitenaiice of a 
man that had found or could teach the way to 
happiness. 

H^ey saluted him with great respect, which 
he repaid like a man not unaccustomed to the 
forms of courts. “ My children,” said he, “ if 
you have lost yoiu* way, you shall foe willingly 
supplied with such conveniences for the night 
as tins cavern will afford. I have all that na- 
ture requires, aud you will not expect delicacies 
in a hermit’s cell.” 

They thanked him ; and, entering, were 
pleased with the neatness and regularity of the 
place. The hermit set flesh and %vine before 
them, though he fed only upon fruits ainl wa- 
ter. His discoiwse was cheerful without levity, 
and pious without enthusiasm. He soon gained 
the esteem of his guests, and the princess re- 
pented her hasty censure. 

At last Imlac began thus : I do not now 
wonder that your reputation is so far extended ; 
we have heard at Cairo, of your wdsdom, mnl. 
came hither to imploi'e your direction for this 
young man and maiden in the choke of hfed* 

“ To him that lives well,” answered the her- 
mit, “ every form of life is good ; nor can I 
give any other rule for choice, than to remove 
all apparent evil.” 

“ lie %viil most certainly remove from evti,” 
said the prince, “ who shall devote himself fo 
that solitude which you have reeoa.ma*ndt“ti by 
yoiiv example,” 

“ I have indeed lived fifteen years in soli- 
tude,” said tlie hennit, “ hut Inm* no desire 
that my examjde should gain any i luitatorH. i n 
my youth I professed arms, and was raisr'd l.ty 
degrees to the higliest mllitrtry rank. I ha%'e 
traversed wide countries at the Ijcad {if iny 
troops, mid seen many Imtlles and sieges. At 
last, being disgusted by the prefonnentii of a 
younger officer, and feeling that my vigour was 
Ix^inning to decay, I resolved to close my life 
in peace, having found the world full of snares, 
discord, and misery. I had once ts€a|ted from 
the pursuit of the enemy by the shvlteu- of this 
cavern, and therefore chose it for my final resi- 
dence. I employed ailificers to form It into 
chambers, and stored it wiih jill that I was 
likely to want. 

“ For some time after my rctrvau I rejoiced 
like a tempest-fovatca sailor su hi:'; eiuruncr into 
the harbour, being delighted with tlw mddm 
change of the noise and harry of war to still- 
ness and repose. Whm the pleasure novelty 
went away, I employed my hours in rxitmining 
the plants which grow in the valley, and tim 
minerals which I collected fmm the rocks. 
But that inqidry Is now growiti and 
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=, irksome, I Bave keen for some time unsettled 
I and distracted: my mind is disturbed with a 
thousand perx»lexities of dotiMj and vanities of 
imagination, which hourly prevail upon me, he- 
; cause i iiave no opportunities of relaxation or 
: diversion. I am sometimes ashamed to think 
\xhiit 1 could not secure myself from vice but by 
/retiring from the exercise of virtue, and begin to 
suspect that I w'as rather impelled by resent- 
/ ment than led by devotion into solitude. My 
;/ fancy riots in scenes of folly ; and I lament that 
1 have lost so much, and have gained so little. 
In solitude, if I escape the example of bad men, 
I want likewise the counsel and conversation of 
, the good. I have been long comparing the evils 
with the advantages of society, and resolve to 
; retura into the w'orld to-morrow. The life of 
I a solitary man will be certainly miserable, but 
, not certainly devout.” 

I They heard his resolution with surprise, but, 
after a short pause, offered to conduct him to 
Cairo. He dug up a considerable treasure which 
he had hid among the rocks, and accompanied 
them to the city, on w’‘hich, as he ai)i)roaclied it, 
lie gazed with rapture. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

T/iC J/ajfjnnci's of a Life kd according to Kalnre* 

Eassp;i.as went often to an assembly of learned 
men, who met at stated times to unbend their 
jninds, and compare their opinions. Their man- 
ners were somewhat coarse, but their coavertsa- 
tion was iusiructive, and their disputations 
acute, though sometimes too violent, and often 
continued till neither controvertist remembered 
upon what <pK*stion they began. Some faults 
W'ere almost general among them : every one 
w’iis pleased to hear the genius or knoTviedge of 
another depreciated. 

In this assembly Rasselas was relating his in- 
teiwiew with the hermit, and the wonder with 
which he heard him censure a course of life 
which he hud so deliberately chosen, and so lau- 
dably followed. The sentiments of the hearers 
were various. Some were of opinion, that the 
folly of his choice had been justly punished by 
condemnation to perpetual pi‘i*severance. One 
of the youngest mmng them, with great vehe- 
mence, pronounced him a b,ypoerite. Some 
talked of the right of society to the labour of in- 
dividuals, and considered retirement as a deser- 
tion of duty, ^ Otliei-s readily allowed, that there 
WC5.S a time %Vhen the claims of tlie public w’cre 
satisfied, and wh«t a man might properly se- 
quester himself, to .review his .11% and pmufy 
Im heart 

One, who appeared more ' affected with' the 
naiTative than the rest, thought:' 'it Hkely, that 


the hermit would, in a few yoai's, go back to 
his retreat, and, perhaps, if shame did not re- 
strain, or death intercept him, return once 
more from his retreat into the world. “ For 
the hope of happiness,” said he, Is so strong- 
ly impressed, that the longest experience is 
not able to efface it. Of the present state, 
whatever it be, we feel, and are forced to con- 
fess, the misery; yet, when the same state is 
again at a distance, Imagination paints it as de- 
sirable. But the time will surely come when 
desire will no longer be our torment, and no 
man shall be -wretched but by liis own fault.” 

‘‘ This,” said a philosopher, who had heard 
him with tokens of great impatience, is the 
present condition of a wise man. The time is 
already come, when none arc wretched but by 
their own fault. Nothing is more idle than to 
inquire after happiness, which nature has kind- 
ly placed within our reach. The way to be 
hapi>y, is to live according to nature, in obedi- 
ence to that univei-sal and unalterable law with 
which every heart is originally impressed ; 
which is not written on it by precept, but en- 
graven by destiny ; not instilled by education, 
but infused at our nativity. He that lives ac- 
cording to nature null suffer nothing from the 
delusions of hope or importunities of desire ; lie* 
will receive and reject with equability of tem- 
i per; and act or suffer as the reason of things 
shall alternately prescribe. Other men may 
amuse themselves with subtle deffnitions, or in- 
tricate ratiocination. Let them learn to be wise 
by easier mentis : let them observe the hind of 
the forest, and the linnet of the grove : let them ^ 
consider the life of animals, whose motions are 
:regdated_by higtliicy;. they-nbey their,, guide, 
and are happy. Let us, therefore, at length, I 
cease to dispute, and learn to live : throw away | 
the encumbrance of precepts, which they who 
utter them with so much pride and pomp do not 
understand, and carTy" with us this simple and 
intelligible maxim. That deviation front nature 
is deviation from happiness.” 

"When he had spoken, he looked round him 
with a placid air, and enjoyed the consciousness 
of his own beneficence. Sir,” said the prince, 
with great modesty, « as I, like all the rest of 
mankind, am desirous of felicity, my closest at- 
tention has been fixed upon your discourse : 1 
doubt not the truth of a position which a man 
so learned has so confidently advanced. Let 
me only know what it is to live according to na- 
tui‘e.” 

When I find young men so humble and so 
docile,” said the philosopher, I can d«y them 
no intbirmation which my studies have enabled 
me to afford. To live according to^mature, is to 
act alwaj^ with due r^ard fitness.' aris- 

ing from the rek.tio»s and' ■■fhaBfe of causes ^ 
and effects ; to concur great and un- I 

changeable jsehdne df felicity ; ,, 
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Operate with the general disposition and ten- 
dency of the present system of things.” 

The prince soon found that this was one of 
the sages whom, he should understand less as he 
heard him longer. He therefore howed and 
was silent; and the philosopher, supposing him 
satished, and the rest vanquished, rose up and 
departed with the air of a man that had co-oper- 
ated with the present system. 


CHAPTER XXIH. 

The Twice and his Sister divide beltoeeit them the 
■Work of Observation, 

Rasselas returned home full of reflections, 
doubting how to direct his futux'e steps. Of the 
way to happiness he found the learned and sim- 
ple equally ignorant; hut, as he was yet young, 
he flattered himself that he had time remaining 
for more experiments, and farther inquiries.— 
He communicated to Imlac his observations and 
his doubts, hut was answered by him with new 
doubts, and remarks that gave him no comfort. 
^,Hc therefore discoursed more frequently and 
freely with his sister, who had yet the same 
hope with himself, and always assisted him to 
give some reason why, though he bad been hith- 
erto frustrated, he might succeed at last. 

We have hitherto,” said she, known but 
little of the world; we have never yet been 
either great or mean. In our own cofuntry, 
though we had royalty, we had no power; and 
in this we have not yet seen the private recesses 
of domestic peace. Imlac favours not our search, 
lest we should in time find him mistaken. We 
will divide the task between us : you shall try 
what is to be found in the splendour of courts, 
and I will range the shades of humbler life. 
Perhaps command and authority may be the 
supreme blessings, as they afford the most op- 
portunities of doing good; or, perhaps, what 
this world can give may be found in the modest 
habitations of middle fortune : too low for great 
designs, and too high for penury and distress.” 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Prince examines the Jffapjtnness of high Staiimts, 

Ras.selas applauded the design, and appeaa^d 
next day with a splendid retinue at the court of 
the Bassa. He was soon distinguished for his 
magnificence, and admitted, as a prince whcNse 
curiosity had brought him from distant coun- 
tries, to an intimacy with the great officers, 
frequent conversation with the Ba^ him- 

self’. 
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He was at first inclined to believe, that the 
man must be pleased with his own condition, 
whom all approached with reverence, and heard 
with obedience, and who had the power to ex- 
tend his edicts to a whole kingdom. — There 
can be no pleasui’C,” said he, equal to that of 
feeling at once the joy of thousands all made 
happy by wise administration. Yet, since, by 
the law of subordination, this sublime delight 
can be in one nation but the lot of one, it is 
surely reasonable to think that there is some 
satisfaction more popular and accessible, and 
that millions can hardly be subjected to the will 
of a single man, only to fill his particular breast 
with incommunicable content.” 

I These thoughts were often in his mind, and 
he found no solution of the difficulty. But as 
presents and civilities gained him more familiar- 
ity, he foimd that almost every man who stood 
high in employment hated all the rest, and w^as 
hated by them, and that their lives were a con- 
tinual succession of plots and detections, strata- 
gems and escapes, faction and treacherjf^ IMany 
of those who surrounded the Bassa were sent 
only to watch and report his conduct; every 
tongue was muttering censui’e, and every eye 
was seai'ching for a fault. 

At last the letters of revocation arrived, t!ie 
Bassa was carried in chains to Conshintiiwple, 
and bis name was mentioned no more. 

What are we now to think of the preroga- 
tives of power ?” said Ilasselas to his sister : 
“ is it without any efficacy to good? o.r, is the 
suhot*dinate degree only dangerous, and the su- 
preme safe and glorious? Is the Sultan the only 
happy man in his dominions ? or is the Sultan 
himself subject to the tonnents of suspicion, and 
the dread of enemies?” 

In a short time the second Bassa was deposed. 
The Sultan that had advanced him wfis mur- 
dered by the Janizaries, and his successor hud 
other views or different favourites. 


CHAPTER- XXV. 

The Princess pursues her Inquiry with more Dili- 
gence than Success* 

# 

The princess, in the meantime, insimiated her- 
self into many families : for there are few door.s 
through which liberality, joined with good- 
humour, cannotfind Us way. 'i’hc daughters 
of many ,hous<?s were airy and, clieerful ; but 
Nekayah had been too long accustomed to the 
convemtion' of Imlac and her brother, to be 
much pleased' with childish levity and prattle 
which had no ' She found their 

thoughts naiTow, their wishes low, and their 
merriment often artificial. Their pleasures, 
poor as they were, could' not be preserved pure. 
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but wer<i imbitfwed by petty compeiilions and : however, have been si acerely grateful without 

worthless emulation. Tliey were always Jea- the ostentation of gratitude, or the hope of other* 

lous of the beauty of each other ; of a quality to favours.** 

which solicitude can add nothing, and from 

which detraction can take nothing away. Many 

were in love with tri tiers like themselves, and 

many fiincied that they were in love when in CHAFTKR XXVI. 

truth they were only idle. Their affection w’Os 

not fixed on sense or virtue, and therefore sei- ^ The Prmcess coiiihwes her JRemarh tijmn privaie 
dom ended but in vexation. Their grief, how- * . I-ifi’* 

ever, like their Joy, wm transient ; every thing ; 

floated in their mind unconnected with the i^ast ! Nekayau, perceiving her brothers attention 
or future, so that one desire easily gave w'ay to ; fixed, proceeded In her naiTative. 
another, as a second stone, cast into the water, In families, wdiere there is or is not poverty, 
effaces and confounds the circles of the fii'st. there is commonly discord ■. if a kingdom be, as 
'With these girls she played as with inoifeiisive Imlac tells us, a great family, a family likewise 
animals, and found them proud of her counte- Is a little kingdom, torn \vith factions and ex- 
nance, and weary of her company. posed to revolutions. ‘ An unpractised observer 

But her purpose was to examine more deeply, expects the love of parents and children to be 
and her affability easily persuaded the hearts constant and equal : but this kindness seldom 
that W’-ere swelling with son’ow to discharge - continues beyond the years of infency ; in a 
their secrets in her ear ; and those whom hope i short time the children become rivals to their 
flattered, or prosperity delighted, often com'ted ; parents. Benefits are allowed by reproaches, 
her to partake their pleasure. I and gratitude debased by envy. 

The princess and her brother commonly met | Parents and children seldom act in concert; 
in the evening in a private summer-house on the * each child endeavours to appropriate the esteem 
bariks of the Nile, and related to each otlier the i or fondness of the parents ; and the pai’onts, 
occurrences of the day. As they were sitting \ with yet less temptation, betray each other to 
together, the princess cast her eyes upon the nver their children ; thus some place their confidence 
that flowed before her- Answer,” said she, in the father, and some in the mother, and by 
great father of waters, thou that rollest thy . degrees the house is filled with artifices arid 
floods through eighty nations, to the invocations feuds. 

of the daughter of thy native king: tell me if “ The opinions of children and parents, of the 
thou watercst, through all thy course, a single young and the old, arc naturally opposite, by 
habitation from which thou dost not hear the ? the contrary effects of hope and despondence, of 
murmurs of complaint.*’ ’ | expectation and exj>erience, without crime or 

**' You are then,” said Easselas, “ not more folly on either side. The colours of life in youth 
euccessful in private houses than I have been in and age appear different, as the face of natui*e in 
courts.*’ I have, since the last pai*tition of spring and winter. And how can children 
our provinces,” said the pi'incess, enabled my- credit the assertions of parents^ which their own 
seif to enter familiarly into many families, eyes show them to be false ? 
where there was the fairest show of prosperity Bew parents act in such a manner as minch 
and peace, and know not one house that is not to enforce their maxims by the credit of their 
haunted by some fury that destroys their quiet, lives. The old man trusts wholly to slow con- 
“ I did not seek ease among the poor, because trivance and gradual progression ; the youth ex- 
I concluded that there it could not be found, pects to force his way by genius, vigour, and 
But I saw many |>oor whom I had supposed to precipitance. The old man pays regard to 
live in affluence. Poverty has, in large cities, riches, and the youth reverences virtue. The 
%’'ery different appearances ; it is often concealed old man deifies prudence ; the youth commits 
in splendour, and often in extravagance. It is himself to magnanimity and chance. The young 
the care of a very gi’eat part of mankind to con- man, who intends no ill, helieves that none is 
ceai their indigence from the rest ; they sup- intended, and therefore acts with openness and 
port themselves by temporary expedients, and candour : but his fether, having suffered the in- 
every day is lost in contriving for the morrow, juri^ of fraud, is impelled to suspect, and too 
“ This, however, was an evil, which, though often allured to practise it. Age looks with 
frequent, I saw with less pain, because I could anger on the temerity of youth, and youth with 
relieve it. Yet some have refused my bounties ; contempt on the scrupulosity of age- Thus 
more offended with my quickness to detect their parents and children, for the greatest part, live 
wants, than pleased with my smdiness to sue- on, to love less and less ; and, if those whom 
cour them : and other^ wh^ exigences com- nature has thus closely united are the torments 
palled them to admit my kindness, have never of each other, where shall we look for tender- ^ 
Iseen able tO' forgive their benefaeftwT Afiny, ness and consoslarion?”_' 
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Sarely,’* said tbe prince, “you must have 
been unfortunate in your choice of acq[uaiatance : 
I am unwilling to believe that the most tender 
of all relations is thus impeded in its effects by 
natural necessity.*’ 

“ Domestic discord,” answered she, “ is not 
inevitably and fatally necessary j but yet it is 
not easily avoided. We seldom see that a whole 
family is virtuous : the good and the evil can- 
not well agree ; and the evil can yet less agree 
with one another : even tlie virtuous fall some- 
times to variance, when their virtues are of 
different kinds, and tending to extremes. In 
*” general, those parents have most reverence who 
most deserve it ; for he that lives w'ell cannot 
be despised. 

“ Many other evils infest private life. Some 
ai'e the slaves of servants whom they have 
trusted with their affairs. Some are kept in 
continual anxiety by the caprice of rich rela- 
tions, whom they cannot please, and dare not 
offend. Some husbands are imperious, and 
some wives perverse ; and, as it is always more 
easy to do evil than good, though the wisdom 
or virtue of one can very rarely make many 
happy, the folly or vice of one may make many 
miserable.” 

^ If such be the general effect of marriage,” 
said the prince, “ I shall for the future think 
it dangerous to connect my interest with that of 
another, lest I should be unhappy by my part- 
ner’s fault.” 

“ I have met,” said the princess, “ with 
many who live single for that reason; but I 
never found that their prudence ought to raise 
envy. They dream away their time without 
friendship, without fondness, and are driven to 
rid themselves of the day, for which they have 
no use, by childish amusements or vicious de- 
lights, They act as beings under the constant 
sense of some known inferiority, that fills their 
minds with rancour, and their tongues with 
censure. They are peevish at home, and male- 
volent abroad ; and, as the outlaws of human 
nature, make it their business and their pleasure 
to disturb that society which debars them from 
its privileges. To live without feeling or excit- 
ing sympathy, to be fortunate without adding 
to the felicity of others, or afflicted without 
tasting the balm of pity, is a state more gloomy 
than solitude : it is not retreat, but exclusion 
from mankind. Marriage has many pains, but 
celibacy has no pleasures,” 

“ What then is to be done?” said Hasselas; 

“ the more we inq[uire the less we can resolve. 
Surely he is most likely to please himself that 
has no other inclination to regard,” 
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Disquisition Greatness, 

The conversation had a short pause. The 
prince, having considered his sister’s observa- 
tion, told her, that she had surveyed life with 
prejudice, and supposed misery whore she did 
not find it. Your narrative,” says he, 

throws yet a darker gloom upon the prospects 
of futurity : the predictions of Imlac were but 
faint sketches of the evils painted by Nekayah. 
I have been lately convinced that quiet is not 
the daughter of gi*andeur, or of povver; that 
her presence is not to be bought by weahh, nor 
enforced by conquest. It is evident, that as any 
man acts in a wider compass, he must be more 
exposed to opposition from ,enmity, or miscar- 
riage from chance : whoever has many to please 
or to govern must use the ministry of many 
agents, some of whom wDl be wicked, and 
some ignorant ; by some he will be misled, and 
by others betrayed. If he gratifies one, he will 
offend another; those that are not favoured will 
think themselves injured; and, since favours 
can be conferred but upon few, the greater 
number will be always discontented,” 

“ The discontent,” said the princess, “ which 
is thus unreasonable, I hope that I shall always 
have spirit to despise, and you power to re- 
press.” 

“ Discontent,” answered Hasselas, “will n«>t 
always be without reason under the most just 
and vigilant administration of public affairs. 
None, however attentive, cmi always discover 
that meidfc whi^h indigence or faction may hap- 
pen to obscure; and none, however powerful, 
can always reward it Yet, he that sees infe- 
rior desert advanced above him wiil niituniny 
impute that preference to partiality or caprice ; 
and, indeed, it can scarcely be lusped that any 
man, however magnanimous by nat ui'e, or ex- 
alted by condition, ivill bo able to persist for 
ever in fixed and inexorable justice of dktrllra- 
tion : he will sometimes indulge his own allec- 
'tions, and sometimes those of his favourites ; he 
will permit some to please him who can never 
serve him : he will discover in those tvIhuu ho 
loves qualities which in reality they da not pos- 
sess; and to those, from whom he receives plea- 
sure, he will in his turn endeavour to give it. 
Thus will recommendations sometimes prevail 
which were purchased by money, or by the 
more destructive bribery of tlattery and ser- 
vility. 

“ He that hath much to do will do n^ometlifng 
wrong, and of that wrong mtist suffer the con- 
sequences; and if it were possible that he should 
always act rightly, yet when such numbers are 
to judge of his^ couduef, the M will cemme 
and obstruct him by malcTokncC;. and the 
sometimes, by mistake. 
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« The liig-liest ataticnai cannot therefore ho|>e 
to he tlie alwdes of happiness, ■whieli, I wonlti 
willingly believe to have ied from thrones 
and palaces, to seats of humble privacy «and pla- 
cid obscurity. For what can hinder the satis- 
faction, or intercept the expectations, of him 
whose abilities are adequate to his employments, 
who sties with his own eyes the whole circuit of 
his influence, wdio chooses by his own know- 
ledge all whom he trusts, .and whom none are 
tempted to deceive by hope or fear ? Surely he 
has nothing to do but to love and to be loved, to 
be virtuous and to be happy.” 

Whether perfect Jiajqiiness would be jtro- 
cured by perfect gcHidiiess,’ ' said Xekayah, 
** this wmiid will never afford an- opportunity of 
deciding. But this, at least, may he maintain- 
ed, that we do not always find visible happiness 
in proportion to visible virtue. All natural, and 
almost all political evils, are incident alike to 
the bad and good : they are confounded in the 
misery of a famine, and not much distinguished 
in the fury of a faction ; they sink together in a 
tempest, and are driven together from their 
country by invaders. All that virtue can afford 
is quietness of conscience, and a steady prospect 
of a happier state ; this may enable us to endure 
calamity with patience ; but, remember that ; 
patience must suppose pain,” 
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Jiassfliis and Kelmyaii continue ihir Cemersuihn* 

i>EAE princess,” said Easselas, you fail into 
the common errors of exaggeratory declamation, 
by producing, in a familiar disquisition, exam- 
ples of national calamities, and scenes of exten- 
sive misery, w-hich are found iti book# rather 
than in the world, apd which, as they arc hor- 
rid, are ordained to he rare. Let us not imagine 
evils which we do not fed, nor injure life by 
misrepresentations, X cannot bear that queru- 
lous eloquence which threatens every city with 
a siege like that of Jerusalem, that nuikes famine 
ttend on eveiy flight of locusts, and suspends 
pestilence on tlie wing of every blast that issues 
from the south, 

** On necessary and inevitable evils which 
overwhelm kingdoms at once, all disputation is 
vain; whoa they -happen, they must be endured. 
But It is evident, that these bursts of univeraal 
distress aj‘e more dreaded than felt : thousands 
and ten thousands fioumh in youth, and wither 
in age, without ;the knowledge of any other than 
domestic eVils, and i^are the 'Same pleasures and 
vexations, whether- their Ptre mild or 

cruel, whether the armi« their country pur- 
sue their enemies, or retreat before, them* While 
4gohrte are disturbed with intestim competitions, 


^ and ambassadors are negotiating in foreign 
; countries, the smith still plies his anvil, and the 
I husbandman drives his plough forward ; the 
! necessaries of life are required and obtained, and 
j the successive business of the se;ison continues to 
make its wonted revolutions, 
j “ Let us cease to consider %vbat, perhaps, may 
'■ never happen, and what, when it eliali happen, 

' will laugh at human speculation. We \yM not 
I endeavour to modify the motions of the elements, 

; or to fix the destiny of kingdoms. It is our 
I businj^ss to consider what beings like u.s may, 
I perform ; each labouring for his own happiness, 
by promoting within his circle, however nar- 
row, the happiness of otl^ers. 

Marriage Is evidently the dictate of nature ; 
men and woraeu were made to be the com- 
panions of each other ; and, therefore, I cannot 
be persuaded but that marriage is one of the 
means of happiness.” 

“ I know not,” stud the priiicess, “ whether 
marriage be more than one of the irummerable 
modes of human misery. When I see and reck- 
on the various forms of connubial iDfelicIty, the 
unexpected causes of htsting discord, the diver- 
I sitioK of temper, the oppositions of opinion, the 
\ rude collisions of coutrarj’^ desire where both Jire 
urged by violent impulses, the obstinate contest 
of disagreeing virtues where both are supported 
by consciousness of good intention, fata some- 
times disposed to think, with the smerer casuiate 
of most nations, that marriage Is rather permit- 
ted than approved, and that none, but by tho 
instigation of a |>a.s.sion tw much indulged, en- 
tangle themselvi^ with imlissoluble compact.” 

“ You seem to forget,” nplied Rasselaa, 
^ that you have, even now, riqm^sented celibacy 
as less happy than marriijge. Both conditiotts 
may be bad, but they cannot btdh be worst. 
Thus it happens when wwong ofdnions are en- 
tertained, that tlicy mutually destroy each other, 
and leave the mind open to truth.” 

■ ‘‘ I did nut- expect,” ^nswer^d the prtoeeee, 

« to hemr that imputed to which is 

the consequence only of frailty. To the mind, 
as to the eye, it is difficult to campaj*e with ex- 
actness objects vaatitt their extent, and vaidous 
in their parts. When we see or conceive the 
whole at once, we readily note the discrimina- 
tions, and decide the preference ; but of ttvo sys- 
tems, of which neither can be surveyed by any 
human being in ite full compass of magnitude 
and multiplicity of complication, where is the 
wtouder, that, judging of tlxe whole by paxt% I 
am alternately affected by one and the other, as 
athei* presses on- my niemory or fancy? We 
differ from ourselves Just as we differ from each 
other, when we see only part of the question, as 
in the muXtifarious relations of politics and mo- 
rality ; but when we perceive the whole at once, 
as, in numerical computations, all agree in one 
‘ Judgment, and none ever vaiies in his opinioa-d^.^ 
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*< Let us not ad4,” said tlie prince, “ to the 
other evils of life the hitterness of controversy, 
nor emleavo'ir to vie with each other in suhtuties 
of argument. We are employed in a search of 
which both are equally to enjoy the success, or 
suffer hy the miscarriage. It is therefore fit 
that we assist each other. You surely conclude 
too hastily from the infelicity of marriage against 
its institution ; will not the misery of life prove 
equally that life cannot he the gift of Heaven ? 
The world must be peopled hy marriage, or 
peopled without it.” 

“ How the world is to be peopled,” returned 
Nekayah, ** is not my care, and needs not be 
yours. 1 see no danger that the present genera- 
tion should omit to leave successors behind them : 
we are not now inquiring for the world, but lor 
ourselves.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Debate on Marriage continued. 

<< The good of the whole,” says Rasselas, “ is 
the same with the good of all its parts. If mar- 
riage be best for mankind, it must be evidently 
best for individuals ; or o permanent and neces- 
sary duty must be the cause of evil, and some 
must be inevitably sacrificed to the convenience 
of others. In the estimate which you have 
made of the two states, it appears that the iii- 
commodities of a single life are, in a great 
measure, necessaty and certain, hut those of the 
conjugal state accidental and avoidable. I can- 
not forbear to flatter myself that prudence and 
benevolence will make marriage happy. The 
general folly of mankind is the cause of ;general 
complaint. What can be expected but disap- 
pointment and repentance from a choice made 
in the immaturity of youth, in the ardour of 
desire, without judgment,, without foresight, 
without inquiry after conformity of opinions, 
similarity of manners, rectitude of judgment, or 
purity of sentiment ? 

Such is the common process of marriage. A 
youth and maiden meeting by chance, or brought 
together by artifice, exchange gl^ces, reciprocate 
civilities, go home and dream one another. 
Having litde to divert attention, or diversify 
thought, they find themselves uneasy when they 
are apart, and theretore conclude that they shall 
oe ha»!py together. They marry, and discover 
what nothing but voluntary blindness before 
had concealed; they wear out life in altercations, 
and charge nature with cruelty. 

From tiiose early marriages proceeds like- 
wise the rividi’y of parents and children : the 
son is eager to enjoy the world before the father 
willing to forsake it, and there is hardly room 
^ once for two generations. I'he daughter be- 


gins to bloom before the mother can be content 
to fade, and neither can forbear to wish for the 
absence of the other. 

u Stireiy all these evils may be avoided by that 
deliberation and delay which prudence prescribes 
to iiTevocable choice. In the variety and jollity 
of youthful pleasures, life may be well enough 
supported without the help of a partner. Longe? 
time will increase-experience, and wider views 
will allow better opportunities of inquiry and 
selection : one advantage at least will be certain ; 
the parents will be visibly older than their chil- 
dren.” 

What reason cannot collect,” said jSTekayah, 

and what experiment has not yet taught, can 
be known only from the report of others. I 
have been told that late marriages are not emi- 
nently happy. This is a question too important 
to be neglected; and I have often proposed it to 
those, whose accuracy of remark and compre- 
hensiveness of knowledge made tinnr suffrages 
worthy of regard. They have generally deter- 
mined, that it is dangerous for a man and 
woman to suspend their fate upon each other a: 
a time when opinions are fixed, and habits are 
established; when friendships have been con- 
tracted on both sides, when life has been plwHied 
into method, and the mind has long enjoyed the 
contemplation of its own prospects. 

It is scarcely possible, that two travelling 
through the world under the conduct of chance 
should have been both directed to the sann* path, 
and it will not often happen that either •will 
quit the track which custom has made pleasing. 
When the desultory levity of youth has settled 
into regularity, it is soon succeeded pride 
ashamed to yield, or obstinacy delighting to con- 
tend. And even though mutual esteem pro- 
duces mutual desire to please, time itself, as it 
modifies unchangeably the external mien, deter- 
mines likewise the direction of the passions, and 
gives an inflexible rigidity to the inanners- 
Long customs are not easily broken ; he that 
attempts to change the course of his own life 
very often labours in vain, and how shall 'we do 
that for others which we are seldom able to do 
for ourselves?” 

“ But surely,” ' interposed the prince, ** you 
suppose the chief motive of choice forgotten or 
neglected. Whenever I shall seek a wife, it 
shall be my first question, whether she be will- 
ing to be led hy ve&mm ?” 

“ Tims it 5s,*” said Xekayah, that plulosix. 
phers arc deceived. There are a thousand fa- 
miliar disputes which reason never can deeids* ; 
questions that dude investigation, am! make 
logic ridiculous; cases w’he.re sometlilog must 
be done, and where little can be said. Consider 
the state of mankind, and inquire how feiv ran 
be supposed to act upon any ©e<ms»ns,, whether 
small or great, with all the reasons of actic-n 
present to their minds^ 'Wretched would be She 
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pair, a1>®Te all names of wretchedness, who 
should he doomed to adjust hj reason, eveiy 
morningj all the minute detail of a domestic 
day. 

“ Those who maiiy at an adranced age will ; 
probably escape the encroachments of their j 
children ; hut in the diminution of this advan- j 
tage, they will be likely to leave them, ignorant : 
and helpless, to a guardian’s mercy t or if that • 
should not happen, they must at least go out of "j 
the world before they see those whom they love j 
he&t either wise or great* 

« From their ciiildren, if they have It^ss to i 
fear, ihej’ have less also to hope ; and they lose, i 
without equivalent, the Joys of early love, and | 
the convenience of uniting with manners pliant, j 
and minds susceptible of new impressions, which 
might wear away their dissimilitudes by Jong 
cohabitation, as soft bodies, by continual attri- 
tion, conform their surfaces to each other. 

I believe it will be found that those who 
marry late are best pleiised wnth their children, ■ 
and those who marry early vidth their part- 
ners.” 

The union of these two affections,” said 
Rasselas, would produce all that coaid ;be 
W'ished. Perhaps there is a time when mar- 
riage might unite, themj a time neither too 
early for the father nor too late for the hus- 
band.” 

** Every hour,” answered the princess, ‘^con- 
firms my prejudice in favour of the position so 
often uttered by the mouth of Imlac, * That 
Nature sets her gifts on the right band and on 
the left. ’ These conditions ‘which fiatter hope ! 
and attract desire are so constituted, tliat as we | 
approach one we n*cede from another. There | 
are gomis so opposed that we cannot s<;ize both, ! 
but, by ti» much prudence, may pass between i 
them at too great a distance to reach either. I 
This is often the fate of long consideration : he | 
does nothing who endea^rours to do more than is j 
allowed to humanity. Flatter not yourself with 
contrarieties of pleasure. Of the blessings set 
before you make your choice, and be content. 
No man can taste the fruits of autumn, while 
he is delighting his scent -with the flow^em of the 
spring : no man can at the same time fill his 
cup from the source and from the mouth of the 
Nile.” 


CHAPTER „^XX. j 

Ifniac eniers a'ud changes the ConvermiLm* j 

Hejik Imlac entered, and interrupted them. 

“ Imlac,” said E^elas, I have been taking 
ft-'om the princess the dismal history of private 
life, and am almost discoui’agtjd.' from further 
search.” 

“ It seems to me,” said Iml'ac^'' “'iimt ;t!?hile 


you are making the choice of life, you neglect to 
live. You wander about a single city, which, 
however large and diversified, can now afford 
few novelties, and forget that you are in a coun- 
try famous among the earliest monm*chies for 
the power and wisdom of its inhabitants j a 
country where the sciences first dawned that 
illuminate the world, and beyond which the 
arts cannot be traced of civil society or domes- 
tic life, 

“ The old Egyptians have left behind them 
monuments of industry and power before which 
all European magnificence is confessed to fade 
away. The ruins of their architecture are the 
schools of modern builders, and from the won- 
der wliich time has spared, we may conje^eture, 
though uncertainly, what it has destroyed.” 

3ry curiosity,” said Rasselas, “ does not 
very strongly lead me to survey piles of stone, 
or mounds of earth ; my business is vrith man. 
I came hither not to measure fragments of 
temples, or trace chocked aqueducts, but to 
look upon the various scenes of the present 
world.” 

“ The things that are now before us,” said 
the princess, “ require attention, and deserve 
it. "What have 1 to do with the heroes or the 
monuments of ancient times — with times wbidh. 
never can return, and heroes, whose form of life 
was different from all that the present condition 
of mankind requires or allows?” 

“ To know any thing,” returned the poet, 
“ we must know its effects j to see men, we 
must see their works, that we may learn what 
reason has dictated, or passion has incited, and 
find what are the most powerful motives of ac- 
tion. To judge rightly of the present, we must 
oppose it to the past ; for all judgment k com- 
parative, and of the future nothing can be known. 
The truth is, that no mind is much employed 
upon the present : recollection and atiticipation 
fill up almost all our moments. Our passions 
are Joy and grief, love and hatred, hope^ and 
fear. Of joy and grief, the past is the object ; 
and the future, of hope and fear : even love and 
hatred respect the past, for the cause must have 
been before the effect. 

“ The present state of things is the conse- 
quence of the former ; and it is natural to in- 
quire what were the sources of the good that we 
enjoy, or the evils that we suffer. If we act 
only for ourselvcss, to neglect the study of his- 
tory is not prudent; if we are inferusted with 
the care of others, it is not just. Ignomnce,, 
when it Is voluntary, is criminal ; and he may 
properly be charged with evil who refilled to 
learn how he might prevent it. l , . 

“ There is no part of history so generally use- 
ful .as that which relates to ■■the. pr<ifi?«»S':iof-"the 
human' mind, the gradual improV^«jat','=of rea- 
son, the succesMve advahifees: '''tb'e vi- 

cissitodtoof'Iearifingan4''':%ih^nce, .which 
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the ligfit and darkness of thinking beings, the 
t^sTtmctioh. and resuscitation of arts, and the re- 
volutions of the intellectual world. If accounts 
of battles and invasions are peculiarly the busi- 
ness of princes, the useful or elegant arts are not 
to be neglected ; those who have kingdoms to 
govern, have understandings to cultivate. 

“ Example is always more efficacious than 
precept. A soldier is formed in war, and a 
painter must copy pictures. In this, contem- 
plative life has the advantage"; gx-eat actions are 
seldom seen, bxxt the labours of art are always 
Jit hand for those who desire to know what art 
has been able to perfoA*m. 

“ When the eye, or the imagination, is struck 
with any uncommon work, the next transition 
of an active mind is to the means by which it 
was performed. Here begins the true use of 
such contemplation; we enlarge our compre- 
hension by new ideas, and perhaps recover some 
art lost to mankind, or learn what is less pei’- 
fectly known in our own country. At least we 
compare our own with foi^mer times, and ei- 
ther rejoice at our improvements, or, what is 
the first motion towards good, discover our 
defects.” 

I am willing,” said the prince, “ to see all 
that can deserve my search.” — “ And I,” said 
the princess, shall rejoice to learn something of 
the manners of antiquity. ” 

The most pompous monument of Egyptian 
greatness, and one of the most bulky works ofi 
manujil industry,” said Imlac, « are the pyra- 
mids : fkbrics raised before the time of histor5’-, 
and of which the earliest narratives afford us 
only uncertain traditions. Of these the great- 
est is still standing, very little injured by time.” 

‘‘ Let us visit them to-moiTow,” said Nekay- 
ah : “ I have often heard of the pyramids, and 
shall not rest till I have seen them, within and 
without, with my own eyes.” 


CHAPTER XXXr. 

TJisy visit the Pyramids. 

The resolution oeing thus taken, they set out 
the next day. They laid tents upon their ca- 
mels, being resolved to stay among the pyramids 
till their curiosity was fully satisfied. They 
travelled gently, turned aside to every thing 
remarkable, stopped from time to time and con- 
versed with the inhabitants, and observed the 
various appearances of towns ruined and inha- 
bited, of wild and cultivated nature. 

Wlien they came to the great pyramid, they 
were astonished at the extent of the bai^, and 
the height of the top, Imlac explained to them 
the principles upon which the pyramidal form 
^ was chosen for a fabric intended to co-extend its 


duration with that of the world; he showed 
that its gradual dimunition gave It such stabi- 
lity, as defeated all the common attach of the 
elements, and could scarcely be overthi*pwn by 
earthquakes themselves, the least resistible of 
natural violence. A concussion that should 
shatter the pyramid would threaten the disso- 
lution of the continent. 

They measured all its dimensions, and pitch- 
ed their tents at its foot. Next day they pre- 
pared to enter its interior apartments, and hav- 
ing hired the common guides, climbed up to the 
first passage; when the favouidte of the prin- 
cess, looking into the cavity, stepped back and 
trembled. “ Pekuah,” said the princess, « of 
what art thou afraid T — Of the narrow en- 
trance,” answered the lady, “and of the dread- 
ful gloom. I dai*e not enter a place which 
must surely be inhabited by unquiet souls. 
The original possessors of these dreadful vaults 
will staid up before us, and perhaps shut us In 
for ever.” She spoke, and threw her aimis 
round the neck of her mistress. 

“ If all your fear be of apparitions,” said the 
prince, “ I will promise you safety : there is no 
danger from the dead ; he that is once buried 
will be seen no moi’e.” 

“ That the dead are seen no more,” said Im- 
lac, “ I will not undertake to maintain against 
the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all 
ages and of JiII nations. There is no pxd>ple, 
rude or leai’ned, among whom appjiritions of 
the dead are not related and believed. TliiS' 
opinion, which, perimps, prevails jus far m hu- 
man nature is diffusetl, could become universal 
only by its truth ; those that never heard of 
one another would not have agreed in a tale 
which nothing but experience can make ci'edible. 
That it is dxjubted by single cavillers can very 
little weaken the general evidence; and some 
who deny it with their tongues confess it l» 5 ’' 
their fears. 

“ Yet I do not mean to add new terrors to 
those which hare already seized upon Pekuah, 
There can be no reason v.diy spectres sliouM 
haunt the pyramid more than other places, or 
why they should have power or will to hurt In- 
nocence and purity. Our entrance is no vicdti- 
tion of their privileges ; we can take nothing 
from them; how then can we offend them ?” 

“ My dear Pekuah,” said the princess, “ I 
will always go before you, and Imlac shall fol- 
low you. Remember that you are the com- 
panion of the princess of Abissinla.” 

“ If the princess is pleased that her servant 
should die,” returned the lady, “ let her mm- 
maud some death Itsts dreailfal than mehmre in 
this horrid cavern. You know I dare not dis- 
obey you ; I must go if you command me ; but, 
if I once enter, I never shall come back.” 

The princess saw that her tear was too strong 
for expostulation or reproof, and, tmbiacliig 
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tltidining Hfe, hy seeing tliottsands labouring 
without end, and one stone, for no purpose, laid 
upon another. Wii never thou art, that, not 
content with a moderate condition, imaginest 
happinesa in royal magnificence, and dreamcst 
that command or riches can feed the appetite of 
novelty with |M;rpetuai gratifications, survey the 
pyramids, and confess thy folly !*’ 


CHAPT£E XXXIIL 


The Princess meets with an unex^cted Mi0hriumu 

They rose up, and returned through the cavity 
at wdiich they had entered; and the princess 
prepared for her favourite a long nan^ative of 
dark labyrinths and costly rooms, and of the dif- 
ferent impressions which the varieties of the 
way had made upon her. But when they 
came to their train, they found every one silent 
to return. 1 dejected ; the men discovered shame and 

“ We have now,” said Iinlac, gratified our 
minds with an exact view of the greatest work 
of man, except the wall of China, 

Of the wall, it is very easy to assign the 
motive. It secured a wealthy and timorous scarcely entered Into the pyramid,’* said one 
nation from the incurHions of barbarians, whose attendants, ** when a troop of Arabs 

unskilfulness in the arts made it easier for them rushed upon us: we were too few to resist 
to supply their wants by rapine than by indus- them, and too slow to escape. They were 
try, and who from time to time poured in u|K>n about to search the tents, set, us on our ca- 

the inhnbitauts of peaceful counnerce, as vul- mels, and drive us along before them, when 

lures dewautd ujK)n dosncstic fowl. Their ce- approach of some Turkish horsemen put 
lerity and fierceness made the w all neceswy, them to flight ; but they seized the lady IV 

and their ignorarice made it efiicacious. kiiah with her two maids, and carried them 

« But for the pyramids, no reason has ever aw'ay: the 'i'urks are now pursuing them by our 
been given» adequate to the cost and labour of instigation, but I fear they will not be able to 
the work. The naiTowness of the chambers overtake them.” 

proves that it could afford no retreat from eue- The princm was overpowered with sui^rise 
mies, and treasures might have been reposited and grief. Eassehis, in the first heat of his i-e- 
at far less expense with equal security. It sentment, ordered his servants to follow him, 
seems .to have been erected only in compliasce and prepared to puraue the robbers with his 
with that hunger of imagination which preys j sabre in his hand. Sir,” said Inilac, what 
incessantly upon life, and must be always ap- ! can you hope from violence or valour ? the 
peased by some employment. Those who have | Arabs are mounted on horses trained to bat- 
already il that they can enjoy, must enlarge | tie and retreat ; we have only beasts of bur- 
their desires. He that has built for use till use : den. By leaving our present station we may 
is supplkd, must begin to build for vanity, and hist* the princess, but cannot hope to regain Pe- 
e>xt«!nd his plan to the utmost power of human kuah.” 

performance, that he may not be soon reduced In a short time the Turks returned, havii^g 
to form another wish. not been able to reach the enemy.. Tlie prln0» 

I consider this mighty structure as a moan- burst out Into new lamentations,' and 
ment of the insufiSdency of human enjoyments, could scarcely forbear to mproach 
A king, whose power Is unlimited, tmd w-hose cowardice; hat Imlac was O'f '-'that 

tn*asures surmount' aE' real and imaginary the esasape of the Arabs was .-r)^ Siddition to 
wayita, is compelled to solace* iy -the erection of their misfortune, for* ferha|i^ thdli^'-.ymuid buve 
a pyramid, the satiety of domlnioa, and tasteless- killed ^theit captives ratbtr 'Mte resigned 
ness of pleasures, and to amtise the tedibu^ffli^s of them. ' ’■ ? !;■ ■- f ^ ;■? ' , *»' 


fear In their countenances, and the women were 
W'eeping in their tents* 

What had happened they did not try to con- 
jecture, but immediately inquired. You had 


her, told her that she should stay In the tent 
till their return. Pekuah was not yet satisfied, 
but entreated the princess not to pursue so 
dreadful a purpose as that of entering the re- 
cesses of the pyramids. Though I cannot 
teach courage,” said Nekayah, 1 must not 
ieurti cowardice ; nor leave at last undone what 
1 came hither only to do.*’ 


CHAPTER XXXn, 

The^ e7iter the Pyramid* 

Pekuah descended to the tents, and the rest en- 
tered the pyramid ; they passed through the 
galleries, surveyed the vaults of marble, and ex- 
amined the chest in which the body of the 
founder is supposed to have been reposited. 
They then sat down in one of the most s|M3ic!ous 
chambers to rest awhile, before they attempted 







so 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

They return to Cairo without JPekmh, 

There was nothing to he hoped from longer 
stay. They returned to Cairo, repenting of 
their curiosity, censuring the negligence of the 
government, lamenting their own rashness, 
which had neglected to procure a guard, imagin- 
ing many expedients by which the loss of Pe- 
Iniah might have been prevented, and resolving 
to do something for her recovery, though none 
could find any thing proper to he done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where her 
women attempted to comfort her, hy telling her 
that all had their troubles, and that lady Pekuah 
had enjoyed much happiness in the world for a 
long time, and might reasonably expect a change 
of fortune. They hoped that some good would 
hefalher wheresoever she was, and that their 
mistress would find another friend, who might 
supply her place. 

The princess made them no answer ; and they 
continued the form of condolence, not much 
grieved in their hearts that the favourite was 
lost, 

Xext day, the prince presented to the Bassa a 
memorial of the wrong which he had suffered, 
and a petition for redi'oss. The Bassa threaten- 
ed to punish the robbers, but did not attempt to 
catch themj nor indeed could any account or 
description be given by which he might direct 
the pm'suit. 

It soon appeared that nothing would be done 
by authority. Governors being accustomed to 
hear of more crimes than they can punish, and 
more wrongs than they can redress, set them- 
selves at ease hy indiscriminate negligence, and 
presently forget the request when they lose sight 
of the petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavoured to gain some intelli- 
gence by private agents. He found many vrho 
pretended to an exact knowledge of sdl the 
haunts of the Arabs, and to I’egular correspond- 
ence with their chiefs, and who readily under- 
took the recovery of Pekuah. Of these, some 
were furnished with money for their journey, 
and came back no morej some were liberally 
paid for accounts which a few days discovered 
to he false. But the princess would not suffer 
any means, however improbable, to be left un- 
tried. While she was doing something, she kept 
her hope alive. As one expedient failed, another 
was suggested^ when one messenger returned 
unsuccessful, another was despatched to a dif- 
ferent quarter. 

Two months had now passed, and of Pekuah 
nothing had been heard ; the hopes which they 
had endeavoured to raise in each other grew 
more languid; and the princess, when she saw 
nothing more to he tried, sunk down inconsol- 
able in hopeless dejection. A thousand times 


she reproached herself with the easy compliance 
hy which she permitted her favourite to stay be- 
hind her. Had not my fondness,” said she, 
“ lessened my authority, Pekuah had not dared 
to talk of her teiTors. She ought to have feared 
me more than spectres. A severe look would 
have overpowered her; a peremptory command 
would have compelled obedience. Why did 
foolish indulgence prevail upon me? why did I 
not speak, and refuse to hear ?” 

“ Great piincess,” said Imlac, do not re- 
proach yourself for your virtue, or consider that 
as blameable hy which evil has accidentally been 
caused. Your tenderness for tbe timidity of 
Pekuah was generous and kind. — When we act 
according to our duty, we commit the events to 
Him hy whose law's our actions are governed, 
and who will suffer none to he finally punished 
for obedience. When, in prospect of some good, 
whether natural or moral, we break the rules 
prescribed us, we withdraw from the direction 
of superior wisdom, and take all conseipiences 
upon ourselves. Man cannot so far know the 
connection of causes and events, as that he may 
venture to do wrong in order to do right. When 
we pursue our end by lawful means, we may 
always console our miscarriage hy the hope of 
future recomxjense. When we consult only our 
own policy, and attempt to find a nearer way to 
good, by overleaping the settled boundaries of 
right and wrong, we cannot he happy even by 
success, becjiuse we cannot escape the conscious* 
ness of our fault ; but if we miscarry, the disap-* 
pointment is 5n*emediahly imbittered. How 
comfortless is the sorrow of him who feels at 
once the pangs of guilt and the vexation of ca- 
lamity, which guilt has brought upon him ! 

Consider, princess, what would have been 
I your condition, if the lady Pekuah had entrent- 
I ed to accompany you, and, being compelled to 
stay in the tents, had been carried away ; or 
how would 5'ou have borne the thought if you 
had forced her into the pyramid, and she had 
died before you in agonies of terror.” 

« Had either happened,” said Nekayah, ** I 
could not have endured life till now ; I should 
have been tortured to madness hy the remem- 
brance of such cruelty, or must have pined away 
in abhoiTence of myself.” 

« This, at least,” said Imlac, Is the present 
reward of virtuous conduct, that no unlucky 
consequence can oblige us to repent it.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

The Princess hnguishesjhr Want Pelmak, 

Nekayak, being thus reconciled to herself, 
found that no evil Is insuppomhle but that 
which is accompanied witli consciousness of 
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wrong* SJie was, from tliat time, delivered 
from tine violence, of tempestuous sorrow, aud 
sarik into silent pensiveness and gloomy tran- 
quillity. She sat from morning to evening re- 
collecting all that had been done or said by her 
Pekuah, treasured up %vith care every trifle on 
which Pekuah had set an accidental value, and 
which might recal to mind any little incident 
or careless conversation. The sentimerjEts of 
her whom she now expected to see no more 
were treasured in her memory as rules of life, 
and she deliberated to no other end than to con- 
jecture on any occasion what would have been 
the opinion and counsel of Pekuah. 

The women by whom she was attended knew 
nothing of her real condition, and therefore she 
could not talk to them but with caution and re- 
serve. She began to remit her curiosity, hav- 
ing no great desire to collect notions which she 
had no convenience of uttering. Kasselas en- 
deavoured first to comfort and afterwaxvls to di- 
vert her ; he hired musicians, to whom she 
seemed to listen, but did not heai' them ; and 
procured masters to instruct her in various arts, 
w-hose lectures, when they visited her again, 
were again to be repeated. She had lost her 
taste of pleasure, and her ambition of excel- 
lence. And her mind, though forced into short 
excursions, always recurred to the image of her 
friend. 

Imlac was every morning earnestly eitjoiiuid 
to renew his iiiquiritjs, and was asked every 
night whether he had yet heard of Pekuah; 
till, not being able to return the princess the 
answer that she desired, he was less and less 
willing to <M)me into her presence* She ob- 
served his backwar<i«m, and commanded him 
to attend her. « You are not,*’ said she, to 
confound impatience with resentment, or to 
suppose that I charge you with negligence, be- 
cause I repine at your nnsuceessfulness. I do 
not much wonder at your abaenoe- I know 
that the unhappy are never pleasing, and that 
all naturally avoid the contagion of misery. To 
hear complaints is w'earisome, alike to the 
wretched and the happy ; for who would cloud, 
by adventitious grief, the short gleams of gayety 
which life allows us? or who, that is struggling 
under his own evils, will add to them the mise- 
ries of another ? 

The time is at hand, when none shall be 
disturbed any longer by the. sighs of Keksiyab*. 
my seaMi after happiness k now at an end, 1 
am resolved to retire from the world with all 
its fiatterieS'airld decaeits, and will hide myself in 
solitude* without any other care than to com- 
pose my thoughts, and^ regulate my hours by a 
constant succession of Innocent occupations, till, 
With a mind purified from., earthly 'draires, I 
shall enter into that state, to Whiclf aH are hast- 
ening, and in which I hope again' 'to'"' enjoy, the' 
friendship of Pekuah.’* '-v'’" 


« Do not entanglt yotir mind,’* said Imlac, 
«by irrevocable determinations, nor increase 
the burden of life by a voluntary accumulation 
of misery: the weariness of retirement will 
continue or increase when the loss of Pekuah 
is forgot. That yon have been deprived of one 
pleasure is no very good reason for rejection oi 
the rest.” 

“ Since Pekuah was taken from me,” said 
the princess, ‘‘ I have no pleasure to rejeci or 
to retain. She that has no one to love or trust, 
has little to hope. Sim wants the radical prin- 
ciple of happiness. We may, jnerhaps, aih>w 
that what satisfaction this world can affiwd 
must arise from the conjunction of wealth, 
knowledge, and goodness : wealth is nothing 
but as it is bestowed, and knowledge nothing 
but as it is communicated : they must therefore 
be imparted to others, and to -whom could I 
now delight to impart, them ? Goodness aifords 
the only comfort which can be enjoyed without 
a partner, and goodness may be practised in re- 
tirement J” 

“ How far solitude may admit goodness, or 
advance it, I shall not,” replied Imlac, dis- 
pute at present. Bemember the confession of 
the pious hermit. You will wish to return in- 
to the world when the image of your companion 
has left your thoughts.’* “ That time,” said 
Kekayah, “ will never come. The generous 
frankness, the modest obsequiouHoess, and the 
faithful secrecy of my dear Pekuah, will al- 
ways be more missed, as I slmH live longer to 
see vice and folly.” 

** The state of a mimi oppressed with a sud- 
den calamity,” said Imlac, is like that of the 
fabulous inhabitaats of the lunv-rreated earth, 
who, when the night came upon them, 
supposed that day would never return. When 
the clouds of sorrow gather over us, we see no- 
thing beyond them, nor can imagine ho w they 
win be dispelled : yet a new day succeeded to 
the night, and sorrow is never long without a 
dawn of ease. Rut they who restrain them- 
selv^ irom receiving comfort, do as the savages 
would have done, had they put out their eyes 
when it was dark. Gur minds, like our bodies, 
are in continual fiux : something is hourly lost, 
and somivhing acquired. To lose much at 
once is inconvenient to eitlier, but while the vl- 
m! powers remain uninjured, nature will find 
the means of x'eparation. Distance h^s the 
same eflfect on the mind as on the eye; and 
while we glide along the stream of time, what- 
ever vve leave behind us is always lessenlng^i'ahd, 
that which we approiich increasing iu' 
tude. Do not suffer lltb to stag^nale^. 
grow muddy for want of * comm it 

your^if again to the current ol tb®';,W0rld ; Pe- 
kuah' will vanish 'by degrees meet in 

youm way some other dr. loam to dl|- 
fuse y oursef f in ' cotiveimlibn. ” 
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** At least,*' said the prince, ** do not despair 
before all remedies have been tried : the inquiry 
after the unfortunate lady is still continued, 
and shall be carried on with yet gi’eater dili- 
gence, on condition that you will promise to 
wait a year for the event, without any unalter- 
able resolution/’ 

Nekayah thought this a reasonable demand, 
and made the promise to her brother, who had 
been advised by Imlac to I’equire it. Imlac 
had, indeed, no great hope of regaining Pekuah j 
hut he supposed, that if he could secure the in- 
terval of a year, the princess would be then in 
no danger of a cloister. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Fehtah is still remembered. The Progress of 
Sorrow, 

Nekayah, seeing that notliing was omitted for 
the recovery of her favourite, and having, by 
her promise, set her intention of retirement at 
a distance, began imperceptibly to return to 
common cares and common pleasures. She re- 
joiced without her own consent at the suspen- 
sion of her soiTows, and sometimes caught her- 
self with indignation in the act of turning away 
her mind from the remembrance of her whom 
yet she resolved never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day 
for meditation on the merits and fondness of 
Pekuah, and for some weeks retired constantly 
at the time fixed, and returned with her eyes 
swollen and her countenance clouded. By de- j 
grees she grew less scrupulous, aud suffered any 
important and pressing avocation to delay the 
tribute of daily tears. She then yielded to less 
occasions j and sometimes forgot what she was 
indeed afraid to remember i and, at last, wholly 
released herself from the duty of j>eriodical 
affliction. 

Her real love of Pekuah was not yet dimi- 
nished. A thousand occuiTences brought her 
back to Hiemory, and a thousand waiits, which 
nothing but the confidence of friendship can 
supply, made her frequently regretted. She, 
therefore, solicited Imlac never to desist frena 
inquiry, and to leave no art of intelligence un- 
tried, that at least she might have the comfort 
of knowing that she did not suffer by negligence 
or sluggishness. “ Yet what,” said she, is tp 
be expected from our pursuit of happiness, when 
we find the state of life to be such that happi- 
ness itself is the cause of misery? Why should 
we endeavour to attain, that of which the pos- 
session cannot be secured? I shall hencefor- 
ward fear to yield nay heart to excellence, 
however bright, or to fondness, however ten- 


der, lest I should lose again what I have hmt 
in Pekuah.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The Princess hears J^ews of Pekuah. 

Ilf seven months, one of the messfmgei’s, who 
had been sent away upon the day when the prt>- 
mise was drawn from the princess, returned, 
after many unsuccessful rambles, from the 
borders of Nubia, with an account that Pekuah 
was in the hands of an Arab chief, w'ho 
sessed a castle or fortress on the extremity of 
Egypt. The Arab, whose revenue w’as plun- 
der, was willing to restore her, with her two 
attendants, for two hundred ounces of gold. 

The price was no subject of debate. The 
princess was in ecstasies when she heard that 
her favourite ■was alive, and might so cheaply 
he ransomed. She could not think of delaying 
for a moment Pekuah’s happiness or her own, 
hut entreated her brother to send back the mes- 
senger with the sura required. Imlac, being 
consulted, was not very confident of the vera- 
city of the relater, and was still more doubtful 
of the Arab’s faith, tvho might, if he were ton 
liberally trusted, detain at once the money 
and the captives. He thought it dangerous to 
put themselves in the po'ver of the Arab, by 
going into his district ; and could not expi'Ct 
that the rover ■would so much expose himself m 
to come into the lower country, where he might 
bo seized by the forces of the Bassa. 

It is difiicult to negociate where neither will 
trust. But Imlac, after some deliberation, di- 
rected the messenger to propose that Pekuah 
should be conducted by ten Ijorsemen to the 
monastery of St. Anthony, which is situated 
in the deserts of Upper Egypt, wJiei'e she 
should be met by the same number, and her 
ransom should be paid. 

That no time might be lost, as they ttpeetecl 
that the proposal would not be refused, they im- 
mediately began their journey to the monastery j 
and ■svhen they arrived, Imlac went forward 
with the former messenger to the Aral/s for- 
tress. Rasselas was desirous t^i go with them ; 
but neither his sister nor Iralac w'ould consent. 
The Arab, according to the custom of hss na- 
tion, observed the laws of hospitality with great 
exactness to those who put themselves iiito his 
power, and, in a few days, brought Pekuah 
with her maids, by easy journeys, to the place 
appointed, where, receiving the stipulated price, 
he restored her, with great respect, to liberty 
and her friends, and midcrtook to conduct them 
hack towards Cairo beyond all danger of rob- 
bery or violence. 

The princess and her fmTourite embraces! writ 
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©tliei’ with transport too violent to be expx’essed, 
and went out together to pour the teai*s of tender- 
ness in secret, and exchange professions of kind- 
ness and gratitude. After a few hours they re- 
turned into the refectory of the convent, where, 
in the presence of the prior 'and his hr*?thren, 
the prince required of Pekuah the Iiistory of her 
adventui’es. 


CHAPTER XXXVI I L 

The AiiventureB (f the Lmlt/ Tekuab* 

« At tvhat time, and in what manner I was 
forced away,’* said Pekuah, your servants 
iiave told you. The suddenness of the event 
struck me with surprise, and I was at first ra- 
ther stupified than agitated with any passion of 
either fear or sorrow. My confusion was in- 
creased by the speed and tumult of our flight, 
while we were followed by the Turks, who, as 
it seemed, soon despaired to overtake us, or 
were afraid of those whom they made a show 
of menacing. I 

When the Arabs saw themselves out of I 
danger, they slackened their course; and as 1 
was less harassed by external violence, I began 
to fee! more xineasiness in ms." mind. After 
some time, we stopped near a spring shaded 
with trees, in a pleasant meadow, where we i 
were set upon the ground, and oflcred such re- 
freshments as our masters were partaking. I 
was suffered to sit tvlth my maids ajuirt from 
the rest, and none attempted to com fort or iu- 
siih us. 1 lere I began to feel the full weight 
of my misery. The girls sat weeping in .si- 
lence, and from time to time lookt^d on me for 
succour. I knew not to w'hat condition we 
were doomed, nor could conjecture where would 
be the place of our captivity, or wd}ence to draw 
any hope of deliverance, I was in the hands 
of robbers and savages, and had no reason to 
supj>ose that their pity was more than their jus- 
tice, or that they would forbear the gratification 
of any ardoxir of desire, or caprice of cruelty. 

I, however, kissed my maids, and endeavoured 
to pacify them by remarking, that we were yet 
treated with decency, and that since we were 
now carried beyond pursuit, there was no dan- 
ger of violence to our lives. 

When we were to be set again on horseback, 
my maids clung round me, and refused to be 
parted ; but I commanded them not to irritate 
those who had us in their power. We travelled 
the remaining part of the day through an un- . 
frequented and pathless country, and came by | 
moonlight to the side of a hOI, where the rest ' 
of the troop wsus stationed. . iTheir tents were : 
pitched, mjd their Gres kindled, and mr chief ! 
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was welcomed as a man much beloved by hla 
dependants. 

“ We were received into a large tent, where 
we found women wlio had attended their hus- 
bands in tbe ex|)>edltion. They set before us 
the supper which they had provided, and I ate 
I it rather to encourage my maids than to comply 
with any appetite of iny own. When the meat 
was taken away, they spread tbe carpets for re- 
pose. I was weary, and hoped to find in sleep 
that remission of distrass which nature seldom 
denies. Ordering myself, therefore, to be un- 
dressed, I observed that the women looked very 
earnestly upon me, not expecting, I supiwse, to 
see me so aubmishively attended. When my 
upper vest wiis taken olf, they were app^arently 
struck with the splendour of my clothes, and 
one of them timorously laid her hand upon the 
embroidery. She then, went out, and, in a 
short time, came back with another woman, 
who seemed to be of higher rank and greater 
authority. She did, at her entrunce. the usxial 
act of reverence, and, taking me by the hand, 
placed me in a smaller tent, spread with' finer 
carpets, where I spent the night quietly with 
my maids. 

In tbe morning, as I was sitting on the 
grass, the chief of the troop came towards me. 
I rose up to receive him, and he Imwed ivlth 
great respect. * Illustrious lady,* said he, ^ my 
fortune is better than I had pmumed to hope ; 
I am told, by my women, that 1 have a princess 
m my camp,* Sir, answered I, your women 
have deceived themselves and you ; I am not a 
priiicesfijbutaji unhappy stranger, who intended 
soon to have left this countiy, in which I am 
now to be imprisoned for ever, * Whoever, or 
whencesoever, you are,* returned the Arab, 

* your dress, and that of your servants, show 
your rank to be high, and your wealth to be 
great. "Why should you, who can so easily pro- 
cure yoar ransom, think yourself in danger of 
perpeti^ captivity? The purjxjse of my In- 
cursions is to increase my ricbos, or more pro- 
perly to gather tribute. Tbe sons of Ishmael . 
ai-e the natural and hereditary lords of this 
part of the continent, which is xisurped by late 
invaders and low-born tyrants, from whom w'c 
are compelled to take by the sword what is 
denied to justice. The violence of war admits 
no distinction ; the lance that is lifted at guilt 
and power will sometimes tall on innocence and 
gentleness.* 

« How little, said I, did I expect that yester- 
day it should have fallen upon me. 

« ‘ Misfortunes,* answered the Arab. * should 
always be expected. If the eye of hostiiity 
could learn reverence or pity, ■exc«dfe|iee like 
yours had been exempt from injury 
angels of affliction spread their '.alike for ; 
tbe virtuous and tlie wielded#' the 'mighty : 
and tbe mean. Do .n#|^'i|xe disconsolate 
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not one of the lawless and cruel rovers of the 
desert ; I know the rules of civil life ; I will 
fix your ransom; give a passport to your mes- 
senger, and perform my stipulation with nice 
punctuality. 

You will easily believe that I was pleased 
with his coiytesy ; and finding that his predo- 
minant passion was desire of money, I began 
now to think my danger less ^ for I knew that no 
sum would he thought too great for the release 
of Pekiiah. I told him that he should have no 
reason to charge me with ingratitude, if I was 
used with kindness; and that any ransom which 
could be expected for a maid of common rank 
would be paid, but that he must not persist to 
rate me as a princess. He said he would conrr 
sider what he should demand, and then, smiling, 
bowed and I’etired* 

“ Soon after,, the women came about me, each 
contending to he more officious than the other, 
and my maids themselves were served with re- 
verence. We travelled onward by short jour- 
neys. On the fourth day, the chief told me that 
my ransom must he two hundred ounces of gold ; 
W'hich, I not only promised him, hut told him 
that I would add fifty more, if I and my maids 
were honourably treated. 

I never knew the power of gold before — 
From that time I, was the leader of the troop. — 
The march of every day was longer or shorter 
as I commanded, and the tents were pitched 
vhere I chose to rest. We now had camels and 
other conveniences for travel ; my own women 
were always at my side, and I amused my^lf 
with observing the manners of the vagmnt na^ 
tions, apd with viewing remains of ancient edi- 
fices with 'which these deserted countries appear 
to have been, in some distant age, lavishly em- 
■ hellished. 

The chief of the band w'as a man far, from 
illiterate: he was able to travel by the. stars or' 
the compass, and had marked in his erratic ex- 
peditions such places as are most worthy the no- 
tice of a passenger. Pie observed to me, that 
buildings are always best preserved, in places 
little frequented, and difficult of access ; for 
when once a country declines from its primitive 
splendour, tjio more inhabitants are left, the 
quicker ruio,wjill be made, W^alls supply stones 
more easily thaU; quarries ; and palaces apd tem- 
ples will, be demolished, to make stables, of gra- 
nite. and cottages of porphyry. 


CHAPTER X,XXIX. 

T/ie Adventures of JPehidk continued* 

We wandered about in this manner for some 
^weeks, either, as our chief pretended, for my 
gratification, or, as I rather suspected, for some 
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convenience of his own. I endeavoured to ap- 
pear contented where sullenness and resentment 
would have been of no use, and that endeavour 
conduced much to the calmness of my mind ; but 
my heart was always with Nekayah, ami the 
troubles of the night much overbalanced the 
amusements ot the day. My women, who threw 
all their cares upon their mistress, set their minds 
at ease from the time when they saw me treated 
with respect, and gave themselves up to the 
incidental alleviations of our fatigue without 
solicitude or sorrow. I was pleiised with 
their pleasure, and animated with their confi- 
dence. My condition had lost much of its tei*- 
ror, since I found that the Arab ranged the 
country merely to get riches. 
uniform and tractable vice : other intellectual 
distempers are different in diirerentconstitotloos 
of mind ; that which soothes the pride of one 
will offend the pi'ide of another ; but to the fa- 
vour of the covetous there is a ready way-— bring 
money, and nothing is denied. 

“ At last %ve came to the dwelling of our 
chief ; a strong and spacious house, built with 
stone in an island of the Nile, which lies, as 1 
was told, under the tropic. Lady, said the 
Arab, you shall rest after your journey a few 
weeks in this place, where you are to consider 
yourself as sovereign. 3Iy occupation is war; 
I have therefore chosen this obscure residence, 
from which I can issue unexpected, and to 
which I can retire unpursued. You may now 
repose in security ; here are few pleasures, but 
here is no danger. He then led me into the 
inner apaitments, and, seating me on the richest 
couch, bowed to the ground. 

" His women, who considered me as a rival, 
looked on me with malignity; but being soon 
informed that I ivas a great lady detained only 
for my ransom, they began to vie with each other 
in obsequiousness and reverence. 

** Being again comforted with new assurances 
of speedy liberty, I was for some days diverted 
from impatience by the novelty of the place. 
The turrets overlooked the country to a great 
distance, and afforded a view of many windings 
of the stream. In the day I wandered from 
one place to another, as the course of the sun 
varied the splendour of the prospect, and saw 
many things which I had never seen before. 
The crocodiles and river-horses are common In 
this unpeopled region ; and i often looked upon 
them with terror, though 1 knew that they 
could not hurt me. For some time I expected 
to see mermaids and tritons, which, as Imhsc 
has told me, the European travellers have sta- 
tioned in the Nile; but no such beings ever ap- 
peared, and the Arab, when I inquired aftci* 
them, laughed at my credulity. 

At night the Arab always attended me to a 
tower set apart for celestial observations, where 
he endeavoured to teach me the mmes .and 
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courses of ibe stars. I Iiadiio great luelination , use to bear the complaints of each against the 
to tMa study ; but an appearance of attention | rest, I might have been often detained by long 
was necessary to jdeasc my instructor, w^bo %”a- j stories j but the motives of their animosity were 
lued himself for bis skill, and, in a little while, i so small that I could not listen without inter- 
I found some employment re€|uisite to beguile | rupting the tale. ” 

the tediousness of time, tYhieh was to be passed ; “ How,” said Rasselas, can the Arab, 

always jimidst the same objects. I was weary j whom you represented as a man of more than 
of looking in the morning on things from wliich ^ common accomplishments, take any pleasure in 
J had turned aw'ay weary in the evening ; I ; his seraglio when it is filled only wdth woineii 
therefore was at last wdlling to observe the stai-s • like these? Are they extpiisitely beaut.iful ?” 
rather than do nothing, but could not always j They do not,*’ said Pekiiah, **Avant that 
compose m3’ thoughts, and was very oiten tliink- ’ unatfeeting ai:d ignoble beautj* which may sub- 
ing on Nfkaj’ah ivhen othei-s imiigined me con- ' sist without spnghtliness or sublimitj*, without 
templating the sky. Soon after the Arab went ■ energy of thought or dignity of virftie. But to 
upon another expedition, and then only ; a man like the Arab, such beauty only a 
pleasure w'as to talk with iii3’‘ maids about the ; dower casually plucked and carelessly thrown 
accident by which w’e w'-ere carried away, and ’ aw'ay. Whatever pleasures he might find among 
the happiness that we should ail enjoy at the . them, thev" were not those of friendship or so- 
end of our captivitj^” ciet}'. When they 'svere plat'ing about him, he 

There were women in your Arab’s for- looked on them with inattentive superiority ; 
tress,” said the princess ; « why did you not ' Tvhen they vied for Ins regard, he sometimes 
make them \’oiir companions, enjoy their cou- turned avv’ay disgusted. As they had no know- 
versation, and partake their diversions? In a ledge, their talk could take nothing from the 
place where they found business or amusement, tediousness of life ; as they had no choice, their 
why should you alone sit corroded with idle fondness, or appearance of fotidness, excited in 
jnelancholy? or whj'’ could not you bear fora him neither pride nor gratitude: he was not 
few months that condition to which tliey were exalted In his own esteem by the smiles of a 
condemned for life ?” i woman who saw no other man, nor was much 

** The divei'sions of the %vomeri,” answered obliged by that regard, of which he could never 
Pekuah, “ wera only childish pki)*, by which know' the nhieevity, and wddeh he might often 
the mind, accustomed to stronger operations, ixTceive to be exerted not so much to delight 
could not be kept busy. I amid do all which him as to pain a rival. That which he gave, 
they delighted in doing by powders merely'' aensi- and thej* received, as love, was only a careless 
tive, ’while mj'' intellectual faculties were fiowm distribution of superiluous time; Such love as 
to Cairo. I'hey ran from ra>m to room, as a man can beshiw upon that which he despises, 
bird hops from wire to wire in his cage. TI103" anch as has neither hope nor fear, neither joy 
danced for the sake of motion, as lambs frisk in nor sorrow.” 

a meadow*. One sometimes pretended to bo j ** You have reason, lad}*, to think j’ourself 
hurt that the I'esf might be alarmed, or hid her- ; happy,” said Imlac, that j’ou have been thus 
self that another might seek her. I’art of their ; easily dismissed. How could a mind, hungry 
time passed in Wfatching the prograss of light ' for knowledge, be willing, in an intellectual 
bodies that floated on the river, and part in (famine, to lose such a banq^ucfc as Bekuah *^8 con- 
marking the various foiias into wdiich clouds I versation?*' 

broke in the sky. | I am inclined to believe” answered Pekuah, 

** Their business w*as only needle- work, iii ' that he was for some time in suspense ; for 
■wbieh I and my maids sometimes helped them; \ notwithstoding his promise, whenever I pro- 
hut you know* that the mind %vill aisily straggle - posed to despatch a messenger to Cairo, he found 
from the fingers, nor will you suspect that cap- > some excuse for delay. I tvas detained 

tlvit}* and absence jfi*om Kekayah could receive ; in his house, be made many incursions into the 
solace from silken dowers. j neighbouring coimti'ies, and, perhaps, he woMld 

Nor was much satisfaction to be hoped from ^ have refused to discliai*gi£s me, had hi.s plunder 
their conversation ; for of what could they be j been equal to his wishes. He returned always 
expected to talk ? They had siieri nothing, for j courteous, related his adventures, delighted to 
tiie}* had lived from early j'outh in that narrow j hear my* observations, and endeavoured to ad- 
spot : of what they had not seen they could have ! vance my aequamtanoe with the stars, ; When 
sio knowledge, for 'they could not read. They j I importuned him to send a-way my .tolto:^^ 
had no idea hut of the Tew things that were soothed me with professions ho«.our'.^n^ '^in- 
witliin their view, and had hardly names for cerity; and when I could. Ito no long^ 
an 3^ thing but their clothes and their food. As denied, put 'his troop agmn in Wtktoj hhd left 
I bore a superior character, I was often called me t© govern -in his ’waS' much 

to terminate their quafi'cls, which I deeided as afflicted by tois stud^ipwctostiination, and 
equitably as I could. If it could Mte -tohTOtd sdmcilmes ■, he forgotten; 
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that you would leave Cairo, and I must end my 
days in an island of the Nile. 

I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and 
cared so little to entertain him, that he for a 
while more frequently talked with my maids. 
That he should fall in love with them, or with 
me, might have been equally fatal ; and I was 
not much pleased with the growing friendship. 
My anxiety was not long; for, as I recovered 
some degree of cheerfulness, he returned to me, 
and I could not forbear, to despise my former 
uneasiness. 

“ He still delayed to send for my ransom, and 
would, perhaps, never have determined, had not 
your agent found his way to him. The gold, 
which he would not fetch, he could not reject 
when it was offered. He hastened to prepare 
for our journey hither, like a man delivered 
from the pain of an intestine conflict. I took 
leave of my companions in the house, who dis- 
missed me with cold indifference.’* 

Nekayah, having heard her favourite’s re- 
lation, rose and embraced her: and Rasselas 
gave her a hundred ounces of gold, which she 
presented to the Arab for the fifty that were 
promised. 


CHAPTER XL. 

T/te Ifistorj/ of a 3fan of Learning, 

They returned to Cairo, and were so well 
pleased at finding themselves together, that none 
of them went much abroad. The prince began 
to love learning, and one day declared to 
Imlac that he intended to devote himself to 
science, and pass the res* of his days in literary 
solitude. 

Before you make your final choice,” an- 
swered Imlac, “ you ought to examine its ha- 
zards, and converse with some of those who 
ai‘e grown old in the company of themselves, 
I have just left the observatory of one of the 
most learned astronomers in the world, who 
has spent forty years in unwearied attention to 
the motion and appearances of the celestial bo- 
dies, and has drawn out his soul in endless cal- 
culations. He admits a few friends once a month 
to hear his deductions and enjoy his discoveries. 

I was introduced as a man of knowledge worthy 
of his notice. Men of various ideas and fluent 
conversation are commonly welcome to those 
whose thoughts have been long fixed upon a 
single point, and who find the images of other 
things stealing away. I delighted him with 
my remarics ; he smiled at the narrative of my 
travels, and was glad to forget the constella- I 
tions, and descend for a moment into the lower 
world. 


Visit, and was so fortunate as to please him 
again. He relaxeA from that time the severity 
of his rule,- and permitted me to enter at my 
own choice. I found him always busy, and 
always glad to be relieved. As each knew 
much which the other was desirous of learning, 
we exchanged our notions with great delight. 
1 perceived that I had every day more of his 
confidence, and always found new cause of ad- 
miration in the profundity of his mind. His 
comprehension is vast, his memory capacious 
and retentive ; his discourse is methodical, and 
his expression clear. 

« His integrity and benevolence are equal to 
his learning. . His deepest researches and most 
favourite studies are willingly interrupted for 
any opportunity of doing good by his counsel or 
his riches. To his closest reti’eat, at his most 
busy moments, all are admitted that want his 
assistance : For though I exclude idleness and 
pleasure, I will never, says he, bar my doors 
against charity. To man is permitted the con- 
templation of the skies, but the practice of vir- 
tue is commanded.” 

« Surely,” said the princess, this man is 
happy.” 

« I visited him,” said Imlac, with more 
and more frequency, and was every time more 
enamoured of his conversation ; he was sublime 
without haughtiness, courteous without fomml- 
ity, and communicative without ostentation. 

I was at first, great princess, of your opinion, 
thought him the happiest of mankind, and 
often congratulated him on the blessingthat he 
enjoyed. He seemed to hear nothing with in- 
difference but the praises of his condition, to 
which he always returned a general answer, 
and diverted the conversation to some other 
topic. 

Amidst this willingness to be pleased, and 
labour to please^, I had quickly reason to ima- 
gine that some painful sentiment pressed upon 
his mind. He often looked up earnestly to- 
wards the sun, and let his voice fall in the midst 
of his discoui-se. He would sometimes, when 
we were alone, gaze upon me in silence with 
the air of a man who longed to speak what he 
was yet resolved to suppress. He would often 
send for me with vehement injunctions of ha^te, 
though, when I came to him, he had nothing 
extraordinary to say. And sometimes, when 
I was leaving him, would call me back, pause a 
few moments, and then dismiss me.” 


CHAPTER XLL 


Ob the next day of vacation I renewed my 


The Astronomer discovers the Cmm ff Ms Un- 
easiness, 

“ At last, the time came when the secret burst 
his reserve. We were sitting together last night 
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in tlie turret of liis house, watching the emer- 
sion of a satellite of Jupiter. A sudden tem- 
pest clouded the sky, and disappointed our oh- 
servation. We sat a while silent in the dark, 
and then he addressed himself to me in these 
words ; Iralac, I have long considered thy friend- 
ship as the greatest blessing of my life. Integrity 
without knowledge is weak and useless, and 
knowledge without integrity is dangerous and 
dreadful. I have found in thee all the qualities 
requisite for trust ; benevolence, experience, and 
fortitude. I have long discharged an office 
which I must soon quit at the call of nature, 
and shall rejoice in the hooi* of imbecility and 
pain to devolve it upon thee. 

I thought myself honoured by this testi- 
mony, and protested that whatever could con- 
duce to his happiness would add likewise to 
mine. 

Hear, Imlac, what thou wult not without 
difficulty credit. I have possessed for five years 
the regulation of the weather, and the distribu- 
tion of the seasons : the sun has listened to my 
dictates, and passed from tropic to tropic by my 
direction: the clouds, at my call, have poured 
their waters, and the Xile has overdoived at my 
command ; I have restrained the rage of the 
dog-star, and mitigated the fervours of the crab. 
The winds alone, of all the elementid powers, 
have hitherto refused my authoi’ity, and multi- 
tudes have perished by equinoctial tempests 
which I found myself tmable to prohibit or re- 
strain. I have administered this great office 
with exact justice, and made to the different 
nations of the earth an impartial dividend of 
rain and sunshine. What must have been the 
misery of half the globe, if I had limited the 
clouds to particular regions, or confined the sun 
to either side of the equator?’* 


CHAPTER XEII. 

The Opmmi cy ike Astronomer is ee^plained mid 
justified^ 

I SUPPOSE he discovered in me, through the 
obscurity of the room, some tokens of amaze- 
ment and doubt; for, after a short i«iuse, he 
proceeded thus : 

** Not to be easily credited will neither sur- 
prise nor offend me ; for I am probably the first 
of human beings to whom this trust has been 
imparted. Nor do I know whether to deem 
this distinction a reward or punishment; since 
i have possessed it, I have been far less happy 
than before, and nothing but the consciousness 
of good intention could have enabled me to sup- 
port the weariness of unremitted vigilance. 

“ How long. Sir, said I, has this great office 
been in your hands ? 
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« About ten years ago, said he, my daily ob- 
servations of the changes of the sky led me to 
consider, whether, if I had the power of the 
seasons, I could confer greater plenty upon the 
inhabitants of the earth. This contemplation 
fastened on my mind, and I sat days and nights 
in imaginary dominion, pouring upon this coun- 
try and that the showers of fertility, and second- 
ing every fall of rain with a due proportion of 
sunshine. , I had yet only the will to do good, 
and did not imagine that I should ever have the 
power. 

“ One day as I was looking on the fields 
withering with heat, I felt in my mind a sudden 
wish that I could send rain on the southErn 
mountains, and raise the Nile to an inundation. 
In the hurry of my imagination, I commanded 
rain to tall; and by comparing the time of my 
command with that of the inundation, I found 
that the clouds had listened to my lips. 

“ Might not some other cause, said I, produce 
this concurrence? The Nile does not always 
rise on the same day. 

Do not believe, said he, with imjmtience, 
that such objections could escape me : I reasoned 
long agjiinst my own conviction, and laboured 
against truth with the utmost obstinacy. I 
sometimes suspected myself of madness, and 
should not have dared to impart this secret but 
I to a man like you, capable of distinguishing the 
; wonderful from the impossible, and the incredi- 
ble from the false. 

<< Why, Sir, said I, do you call that incredi- 
ble which you know, or think you know, to be 
true? 

Because, said he, I cannot prove it by any 
externjil evidence: and I know too well the 
laws of demonsti’ation, to think that my convic- 
tion ought to infiuence another, who cannot, 
like me, be conscious of its force, I, therefore, 
shall not attempt to gain credit by disputation. 
It is sufficient that I feel this power, that I 
have long possessed, and every day exerted it. 
But the life of man is short : the infirmities of 
age increase upon me, and the time will soon 
come when the regulator of the year must min- 
gle with the dust. The care of appointing a 
successor has long disturbed me : the night and 
the day have been spent in comparisons of all 
the characters which have come to my know- 
ledge, and I have yet found none so worthy as 
thyself” 


CHAPTER XLXIL 

The AdTon&nier leaves Imlac his ^ireclims. 

“ Hear, therefore, what I sljall lim with 
attention, such as the welfaim, of a world re- 
quires. If the task of a jMpg be considered as^ 
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difficult, who h as the care only of a few millions, 
to whom he cannot do much good or haim, 
what must be the anxiety of him, on whom de- 
pends the action of the elements, and the great 
gifts of light and heat? Hear me, therefore, 
with attention. 

I have diligently considered the position of 
the earth and sun, and formed innumerable 
schemes, in which I changed their situation. 
I have sometimes turned aside the axis of the 
earth, and sometimes varied the ecliptic of the 
sun : but I have found it impossible to make a 
disposition by which the world may he advan- 
taged ; what one region gains, another loses by 
an imaginable alteration, even without consider- 
ing the distant parts of the solar system wdth 
which we are acquainted. Do not, therefore, 
in thy administration of the year, indulge thy 
pride by innovation j do not please thyself with 
thinking that thoucanst make thyself renowned 
to all future ages, by disordering the seasons. 
The memory of mischief is no desirable fame. 
Much less will it become thee to let kindness or 
interest prevail. Never rob other countries of 
rain to pom* it on thine own. For us the Nile 
is sufficient, 

I promised that when I possessed the power, 
I would use it with inflexible integrity; and 
he dismissed me, pressing my hand.— My 
heart, said he, will be now at rest, and my be- 
nevolence will no more destroy my quiet: I 
have found a man of wisdom and virtue, to 
whom I can cheerfully bequeath the inheritance 
of the sun.”’ 

The prince heard this narration with very se- 
rious regard ; but the princess smiled, and Pe- ! 
kuah convulsed herself with laughter. La- 
dies,” said Imlac, “to mock the heaviest of 
human afflictions is neither charitable nor wise. 
Few can attain this man’s knowledge, and few 
practise his virtues ; hut all may suffer bis ca- 
lamity. Of the uncertainties of our present 
state, the most dreadful and alarming is the 
uncertain continuance of reason.” 

The princess was recollected, and the favour- 
ite was abashed. Hasselas, more deeply affect- 
ed, inquired of Imlac, wliether he thought such 
maladies of the mind frequent, and how they 
were contracted. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

TAe dangerous Frevalence ^ Imaginatim* 

Disorders of intellect,” answered Imlac, 
happen rmich more often than superficial ob- 
servers will easily believe. Perhaps if we speak 
with rigorous exactness, no human mind is in 
its right state. There is no man whose ima- 
gination does not sometimes predominate over 


his reason, who can regulate his attention 
I wholly by his will, and whose ideas wdll come 
! and go at his command. No man will be found 
I in whose mind airy notions do not sometimes 
I tyrannize, and force him to hope or fear beyond 
the limits of sober probability. All power of 
fancy over reason is a degree of insanity ; but 
while this power is such as we can control and 
repress, it is not visible to others, nor considered 
as any depravation of the mental faculties : it 
is not pronounced madness hut when It becomes 
ungovernable, and apparently influences speech 
or action. 

“ To indulge the power of fiction, and send 
imagination out upon the wing, is often the 
sport of those who delight too much in silent 
speculation. When we are alone we are not 
always busy; the labour of excogitation is too 
violent to last long ; the ardour of inquiry will 
sometimes give way to idleness or satiety* He 
who has nothing external that can divert him 
must find pleasure in his own thoughts, and 
must conceive himself what he is not ; for tviio 
is pleased with what he is ? He then expatiates 
in boundless futurity, and culls from all ima- 
ginable conditions that which for the present 
moment he should most desire, amuses his de- 
sires with impossible enjoyments, and confers 
upon his pride unattainable dominion. The 
mind dances from scene to scene, unites all plea- 
sures in all combinations, and riots in delights 
which nature and fortune, with all their bounty, 
cannot bestow. 

“ In time, some particular train of Ideas fixes 
the attention; all other intellectual gratifications 
are rejected ; the mind, in weariness or leisure, 
recurs constantly to the favourite conception, 
and feasts on the luscious falsehood whenever 
she is offended with the bitterness of truth. 
By degrees, the reign of fancy is coniirmed ; she 
gi’ows first imperious, and in time de.4iotir. 
Then fictions begin to operate as realities, false 
opinions fasten upon the mind, and life passes 
in dreams of rapture or of anguish. 

“ This, Sir, is one of the dangers of solitude; 
which the hermit has confessed not always 
to promote goodness, and the astronomer’s mi- 
sery has proved to be not always jiropitious to 
wisdom.” 

“ I will no more,” said the iavourite, “ ima- 
gine myself the queen of Abissinia. J have 
often spent tiie hours, which tiie princess gave 
to my own disposal, in adjusilng cenunonies, 
and regulating the court ; I have repressed the 
pi'ide of the powerful, and granted the petitions 
of the poor ; I have built new palaces in more 
happy situations, planted groves upon the tops 
of mountains, and have exulted in the hene- 
firance of royalty, till, when the princess en- 
tered, I had almost forgotten to bow down be- 
fore her. ” 

“ And I,” said the princeis, “ will not ffilow 
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myself any more to play tlie sljoplierdess in my 
T.vaking' dreams. 1 have often soothed my 
tiiouglits with the qoiet and innocence of pas- 
toral emplojnoients, till I have in my chamher 
heard tile wdii sis whistle, and the sheep Meat;, 
sometimes freed the lamb entanglesi in the 
thicket, and sometimes witli my crook encoun- 
tered the Nvolf. I have a dress like that of the 
%'iiiag'e maids, W'hich I pot on to help my imagi- 
nation, and a pipe on which I play softly, and 
suppose myself followed by my docks.” 

« I will confess/* saidllui prince, ** an indul- 
gence of fantaslic dellglit more dangerous than ; 
yours* I have freqiientiy endeavoured to imagine 
the possibility of a perfect government, by which | 
all wrong should be restrained, all vice reform- , 
ed, and all the subjects preserved in trampaiility J 
and innocence. This thought pi'oduved innu- f 
merable schemes of reformation, and dictated 
many useful regulations and salutary edicts. 
This has been tlie sport, and sometimes the 
labour, of my solitude: and I start, when I 1 
think with how little anguiah I o!ice supposed . 
the death of my father and my brothers.” 

“Such,” said Imlac, “are the effects of 
visionary schemes ; when we first form them, 
we know them to be absurd, but familhirize 
them by degrees, and in time lose sigJit of their 
folly. 


CH AFTER XLV. 

2'heij discourse vAth an Old Man. 

The evening was now far past, and they rose 
to return home. As they walked along the 
bank of the Nile, delighted with the beams of 
the moon quivering on the water, they siiw, at 
a small distance, an old man whom the piuace 
had often heard in the aa^mbly of the SEiges. 
“ A^onder,” said he, is one whose years have 
calmed his passions, but not clouded his reason ; 
let us close the disquisitions of the night, by in- 
quiring what are his sentimeids of his owui state, 
that we may know whether youth alone is to 
struggle with vexation, and wliether any better 
hope remains for fhe latter part of lifr.” 

Here the sage approached and saluted them. 
They invited him to Join their walk, and prat- 
tled a while as acquaintance that had unexpect- 
edly mat one another. The old man wils clieer- 
ful and talkative, and the way seemed short in 
his company. He was pleased to find himself 
not disi-egarded, accompanied them to their 
house, and, at the piincefs request, entered with 
them. They pkced Mm. in the seat of honour, 
-and 'set wine and conserves before him. 

“ Sir,” said the princes,. “ an evening 'walk 
must give to a man of learnixi^ like.yo'U pleasures 
which ignonmee and youth can hardly conceive. 
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You know the qualities and the causes of all 
that you behold, the laws by which the river 
flows, the periods in wdiich the planets perform 
their revolutions. Every thing must supply 
you with contemplation, and renew the con- 
sciousuess of your own dignity.” 

“ Lady,” answered he, “ let the gay and the 
vigorous expect pleasure in their excursions : it 
is enough that age can attain eitse. To me the 
world has lost its novelty : I look round, and 
see what I remember to haVe seen in happier 
days, i rest against a tree, and consider, that 
in the siime shade I once disputed uport the an- 
nual overflow of the Nile with a friend who is 
now silent in the gi’ave. I cast eyes up- 
wards, ilx them on the changing moon, and 
think with pain on the vicissitudes of life. I 
have ceased to take much delight in physical 
truth ; for what Imve I to do with those things 
which I am soon to leave V” 

“ You may at least recreate yourself/* said 
imlac, with the recollection of an honourable 
and useful life, and enjoy the praise which all 
agree to give 3 'ou**’ 

“ IVaise,” said the sage, wdth a sigh, “ is to 
an old man an empty sound. I have neither 
mother to be delighted with the reputation of 
her son, nor wife to partake the honours of her 
husband. I have outlived my friends and my 
1 ‘iv.als. Nothing is now of much importance; 
for 1 cannot extend my interest beyond myself. 
A'outh is delighted with applause, because it h 
considered as the earnest of some future good, 
and because the prospect of life is far extended : 
but to me, who am now declining to decrepi- 
tude, there is little to be feared fnun the malevo- 
lence of men, and yet less to be hoped from their 
atfection or esteem. Something they may yet 
take away, but they can give me nothing. 
Riches would now be useless, and high employ- 
ment would be pain, IVIy retrckspect of life re- 
calls to my view many opportunities of good ne- 
glected, much time squandered upon trifles, and 
more lost in idleness and vacancy. I leave 
many great designs uaattoinpted, and many 
great attempts unfinished, hly mind is burden- 
ed with no heavy crime, and therefore I com- 
pose myself to ti-anquillity ; endeavour to ab- 
sti-act my thoughts from hopes and cares, which, 
tliough reason knows them to bo vain, still try 
to keep their old possession of the heart; expect, 
with serene humility, that hour which natxire 
cannot long delay, and hope to possess, in a bet- 
ter state, that happiness which here I could not 
find, and that virtue which here I have not at- 
tamed,” 

He arose and went' away, leaving .lds.'aaKdi«mce 
not much elated with the hope of The 

prince consoled himself with that it 

was not reasonable to be disrapp>pint®fl by. this 
account ; for age . had' mfm b^mconsidered as 
the season of felicity, if it was possible to- 
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1)6 easy in decline and weakness, it was likely 
that tke days of vigour and alacrity might be 
happy : that the noon of life might he bright, if 
the evening could be calm. 

The princess suspected that age was queinlous 
and malignant, and delighted to repress the ex- 
pectations of those who had newly entered the 
world. She had seen the possessors of estates 
look with envy on their heirs, and known many 
who enjoyed pleasure no longer than they could 
confine it to themselves. 

Pekuah conjectured that the man was older 
than he appeared, and was willing to impute his 
complaints to delirious dejection; or else sup- 
posed that he had been unfortunate, and was 
therefore discontented : ** For nothing,” said 
she, is more common than to call our own 
condition the condition of life. ” 

Imlac, who had no desire to see them de- 
pressed, smiled at the comforts which they could 
so readily procure to themselves; and remem- 
bei*ed, that at the same age he was equally con- 
fident of nnmingled prosperity, and equally fer- 
tile of consolitary expedients. He forbore to 
force upon them unwelcome knowledge, which 
time itself would too soon impress. The prin- 
cess and her lady retired ; the madness of the 
astronomer hung upon their minds; and they 
desired Imlac to enter upon his office, and delay 
next morning the rising of the sun. 


CHAPTER XLVI, 

The Princess a7id Pekuah visU the Astro^ionier, 

The princess and Pekuah, having talked in pri- 
vate of Imlac^s astronomer, thought his charac- 
ter at once so amiable and so strange, that they 
could not be satisfied without a nearer know- 
ledge; and Imlac was requested to find the 
means of bringing them together. 

This was somewhat difficult ; the philosopher 
had never received any visits from women, 
though he lived in a city that had in it many 
Europeans, w^ho follow'ed the manners of their 
pwn countries, and many from other parts of 
the world, that lived there with European li- 
berty. The ladies would not be refused, and 
several schemes were proposed for the accom- 
plishment of their design. It was proposed to 
introduce them as strangers in distress, to whom 
the sage was always accessible ; but, after some 
deliberation, it appeared, that by this artifice, no 
acquaintance could be formed, for their conver- 
sation would he short, and they could not de- 
cently importune him often. This,” said 
Umselasj is true : hut I have yet a stronger 
objection against the misrepresentation of your 
state. I have always considered it as treason 
- against the great republic of human nature, to 


make any man’s virtues the means of deceiving 
him, whether on great oi* little occasions. All 
imposture weakens confidence, and chills bene- 
volence. When the sage finds that you ai'e not 
what you seemed, he will feel the resentment 
natural to a man who, conscious of great abili- 
ties, discovers that he has been tricked by un- 
derstandings meaner than his own, and, perhaps, 
the distrust which he can nevei* afterwards 
wholly lay aside may stop the voice of counsel, 
and close the hand of charity ; and where will 
you find the power of restoring his benefactions 
to mankind, or his peace to himself?” 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imkc 
began to hope that their curiosity would sub- 
side ; but, next day, Pekuah told him, she had 
now found an honest pretence for a visit to the 
astronomer, for she would solicit permission to 
continue under him the studies in which she 
had been initiated by the Arab, and the princess 
might go with her, either as a fellow-student, or 
because a woman could not decently come alone. 
“ I am afraid,” said Imlac, that he will soon 
be weary of your company ; men advanced far 
in knowledge do not love to repeat the elements 
of their art ; and I am not certain that even of 
the elements, as he will deliver them connected 
with inferences and mingled with refiections, 
you are a very capable auditress. That,” 
said Pekuah, must be my care : I ask of you 
only to take me thither. My knowledge is, per- 
haps, more than you imagine it ; and by concui*- 
ring always with his opinions, I shall make him 
think it greater than it is.” 

The astronomer, in pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, was told that a foreign lady, travelling in 
search of knowledge, had heard of his reputa- 
tion, and was desirous to become his sdmlar. 
The imcommonness of the proposal riiised at 
once his surprise and curiosity, and when after 
a short deliberation, he consented to admit her, 
he could not stay without imj>atieiice till the 
next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves magnificently, 
and were attended by Imlac to the astronomer, 
who was pleased to see himself approached with 
respect by persons of so splendid an appearance. 
In the exchange of the first civilities, he was 
timorous and bashful; hut when the talk be- 
came regular, he recollected his powers, and 
justified the character which Imlac had given. 
Inquiring of Pekuah what could have forniMi 
her inclination towards astronomy, he received 
from her a history of her adventure at the pyi'a- 
mid, and of the time passed in the Arab’s island. 
She told her tale with ease and elegance, am! her 
conversation took possession of his heart. The 
discourse was then turned to astronomy : Fe- 
kuah displayed what she knew : he looked up^m 
her as a prodigj’'of genius, and entreated her not 
to desist from a study which she had so happily 
begun. 
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They came again and again, and were every 
time more welcome than before. ' The sage en- 
deavoured to amuse them, that they juight; pro- 
long theix* ^nsits, for he found his thoughts grow 
brighter in their company j the' clouds of solici- 
tude vanished by degrees, as he forced himself 
to entertain them, and he grieved when he was 
left, at their departure, to his old employment 
of regulating tlie seasons. 

The prhicess and her favourite had now 
watched his lips for several months, and could 
not catch a single word from xvhich they could 
judge -whethex’ he continued, or not, in the opi- 
nion of his preternatural commission. They 
often contrived to bring him to an open declara- 
tion ; hut he easily eluded all theii* attacks, and, 
on which side soever they pressed liim, esaiped 
from them to some other topic. 

As their familiarity increased, they invited 
him often to the house of Imlac, vrhere they dis- 
tinguished him by extraordinary inspect. He 
began gradually to delight in sublunary plea- 
sures. He came early, and departed late ; la- 
boured to recommend himself by assiduity and 
compliance, excited their curiosity after new 
arts, that they might still want his assistance ; 
and when they made any excursion of pleasure 
or inquiry, entx’eated to attend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wis- 
dom, the prince and his sister were convina'd 
that he might be trusted without danger: and, 
lest he should draw any hopes from the ci- . 
viiities which he received, discovered to him their ! 
condition, with the motives of their journey, j 
and required his opinion on the choice of life. 

Of the various conditions which the world 
spreads before you, which you shall prefei",” said 
the sage, I am not ah]« to instruct j’ou. I can 
only tell that I have chosen wrong. I have 
passeti my time lu study without experience : in 
the attainment of sciences which can, for the 
most part, he but remotely useful to mankind. 

I have purchased knowledge at the expense of 
all the common comforts of life : 1 ^have missed 
the endearing elegance of female friendship, and 
the happy commerce of domestic tenderness. If 
I have obtained any prerogatives above other 
students, they have been accompanied with fear, 
disquiet, and scrupulosity ; but even of these 
Xwerogatives, %vhatever they were, I have, since 
my tlioughts have been diversified by more in- 
tercoui*sa with the world, begxm to question the 
reality. Wheti I have been for a few days lost 
in plming dissipation, 1 am always tempted to 
think that my Inquiries ixave ended ia error, 
and that I have suffered much, and suffered it in 
vain.” 

Imlac was delighted to find that the sage’s 
uiiderstanding was breaking through its mists, 
and resolved to detain him from the planets till 
he should forget his task of i*ij|ing them, md 
reason should recover its originai laj|uence. 


JFrom this time the astronomer was received 
into familiar friendship, and partook of all their 
projects and pleasures : his respect kept him at- 
tentive, and the activity of liasselas did not 
leave much time unengaged. Something was 
always to be done : the day was spent in making 
observations, which furnished talk for the eve- 
ning, and the evening was closed with a scheme 
for the morrow. 

The sage confessed to Imlac, that since he had 
mingled in the gay tumults of life, and divided 
his hours by a succession of amusements, he 
found the conviction of his authority over the 
skies fade gradually from his mind, and began to 
trust less to an opinion tvhicli he never could 
prove to others, and which he now foimd sub- 
ject to variation, from causes in which reason 
had no part. If 1 am accidently left alone for 
a few hours,” said be, " my inveterate persua- 
sion rushes upon my soul, and my thoughts are 
chained down hy some irresistible violence ; but 
they are soon disentangled by the prince’s con- 
versation, and instantaneously released at the 
; entrance of Pekuah. I am like a man habitu- 
^ ally afraid of spectres, who is set at ease hy a 
i lamp, and wonders at the dread which hanissed 
him ia the dark, yet, If his lamp he extinguished, 
feels again the terrors which he knows that 
when it Is light he shall feel no more. But I am 
sometunes afraid, lest I indulge my quiet by cri- 
minal negligence, and volimtarily forget the 
great charge with which I am intrusted, if I 
favour myself in a known error, or am deter- 
mined by my own ease in a doubtful question of 
this importance, how dreadful is my crime !’* 

No disease of the imagination,” answered 
Imlac, “ is so diffiicuit of cure, as that which is 
complicated with the dread of guilt ; fancy and 
conscience then act Interchangeably upon us, 
and so often shift their places, that the illusions 
of one are not distinguished from the dictates of 
the other. If fancy presents images not moi'al 
or religions, the mind drives them away when 
they give, it pain ; but when melandxoly notions 
take the form of duty, they lay hold on the fa- 
culties without oppo^tion, because we are afraid 
to exclude or banish them. For this reason the 
superstitious are often melancholy, and the me- 
lancholy almost always superstitious. 

“ But do not let the suggestions of timidity 
overpower your better reason : the danger of ne- 
glect can he but as the probability of the obliga- 
tion, which, when you consider it %vith free- 
dom, you find very little, and that little gt'owing 
every day less. Open your heart to the infiaea^ 
of the light, which, from time to tim^ brmks in 
upon you : when scruples impoituneyqu, w^ch 
you in your lucid moments know lobe vaih* 
not stand to parley hut fiy to busmen or to Fe- 
kuah ; and keep this thought always , 

that you are only one atom of of hu- 

manity, and have ndth^r stt)i:!h virtao nor vicq 
F " \ 
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as that you. should he singled out for supernatu- 
ral favours or aihietions. ** 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

The Prince enters and brings a new Topic, 

All this,” said the astronomer, ‘‘ I have often 
thought ; hut my reason has been so long subju- 
gated by an uncontrollable and overwhelming 
idea, that it durst not conhde in its own deci- 
sions. I now see how fatally I betrayed my 
^uiet, by suffering chimeras to prey upon me in 
secret ; but melancholy shrinks from communi- 
cation, and I never found a man before to whom 
I could impart my troubles, though I had been 
certain of relief* I rejoice to dnd my own sen- 
timents confirmed hy yours, who are not easily 
deceived, and cair have no motive or purpose to 
deceive. I hope that time and variety will dis- 
sipate the gloom that has so long surrounded 
me, and the latter part of my days will he spent 
in peace.” 

«Your learning and virtue,” said Imlac, 
** may justly give you hopes. * • 

Rasselas then entered, with the princess and 
Pekuah, and incpiired whether they bad contriv- 
ed any new diversion for the next day. Such,” 
said Nekayah, “ is the state of life, that none 
are happy but by the anticipation of change : 
the change itself is nothing ; when we have made 
it, the next wish is to change again. The world 
is not yet exhausted j let me see something to- 
morrow which I never saw before.” 

‘‘Variety,” said Rasselas, “ is so necessary to 
content, that even the happy valley disgusted me 
hy the recurrence of its luxuries ; yet I could 
not forbear to reproach myself with impatience, 
when I saw the monks of St. Anthony support, 
without complaint, a life, not of uniform de- i 
light, but uniform hardship.” I 

“Those men,” answered Imlac, “are less 
wretched in their silent convent than the Abis- 
sinian princes in their prison of pleasure. 
Whatever is done hy the monks is incited by an 
adequate and reasonable motive. Their labour 
supplies them with necessaries j it therefore can- 
not be omitted, and is certainly rewarded. Their 
devotion prepares them for another state, and 
reminds them of its approach, while it fits them 
for it. Their time is regularly distributed ; one 
duty succeeds another ; so that they are not left 
open to the distraction of unguided choice, nor 
lost in the shades of listless inactivity. There is 
a certain task to he performed at an appropriated 
hour; and their toils are cheerful, because they 
consider them as acts of piety, by which they are 
always advancing towards endless felicity. ” 

“Bo you think,” said Nekayah, “that the 
monastic rule is a more holy and less imperfect 


state than any other? May not he equally hope 
for future happiness who converses openly whh 
mankind, who succours the distressed by his cha- 
I’ity, instructs the ignorant by his learning, and 
contributes by his industry to the general system 
of life; even though he should omit some of the 
mortifications which ai*e practised in the clois- 
ter, and allow himself such harmless delights, 
as his condition may place within his x’cach ?” 

“This,” said Imlac, “is a question which 
has long divided the wise, and perplexed the 
good. I am afraid to decide on either part. 
He that lives well in the world is better than he 
that lives well in a monastery. But, perliaps, 
every one is not able to stem the temptations ot 
public life ; and, if he cannot conquer, he may 
properly retreat. Some have little power to 
do good, and have likewise little strength to 
I’esist evil. Many are weary of their confilcts 
with adversity, and are willing to eject those 
passions which have long busied them in vain. 
And many are dismissed by age and diseases from 
the more laborious duties of society. In mo- 
nasteries the weak and timorous may be happily 
sheltered, the weary may repose, and the peni- 
tent may meditate. Those retreats of prayer 
and contemplation have something so congenial 
to the mind of man, that, perhaps, there is 
scarcely one that does not purpose to close his 
life ill pious abstraction, with a few associates 
serious as himself.” 

“ Such,” said Pekuah, “has often been my 
wish; and I have heard the princess <leclarc, 
that she should not willingly die in a crowd.” 

“The liberty of using harmless pleasures,” 
proceeded Imlac, “ will not be dispuJed ; i»ut U 
is still to be examined what pleasures are hai'm- 
less. The evil of any pleasure that Xekayah 
can image is not in the act itself, l>ut in its con- 
sequences. Pleasure, in itself harmless, may 
become mischievous, by endearing to xis a state 
which we know to be transient and probatory, 
and withdrawing our thoughts from that, of 
which every hour brings us nearer to the begin- 
ning, and of which no length of time will bring 
us to the end. Mortification is not virtuotis in 
itself, nor has any other use, but that it disen- 
gages us from the allimemenfcs of sense. In the 
state of future perfection, to which we all aspire, 
there will he i>leasure without danger, and secu- 
rity without restraint.” 

The princess was silent, and Rasselas, taming 
to the astronoraei’, asked him whether be could 
not delay her retreat, by showing her something 
which she had not seen before. 

“ Your curiosity,” said the sage, “ has been 
so general, and your pursuit of knowledge m vi- 
gorous, that novelties are not now very easily to 
be found : but w'hat you can no longer procure 
from the living may be given hy tlw dead. 
Among the wonders of this country are the cata- 
combs, or the ancient repositories, ia which the 
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bodies of ^he earliest generations were lodged, 
and where, by the virtue of the gums which 
embalmed them, they yet remain without cor- 
ruption.’^ 

I know not,” said Rasselas, what ple.v 
sure the sight of the catacombs can afford ; but, 
since nothing else Is offered, I am resolved to 
view them, and shall place this with ray other 
things which I have done, because I would do 
something.” 

They hired a guard of horsemen, and the 
next day visited the catacombs. When they 
were about to descend into the sepulchral caves, 
” Pekuah,” said the princess, we are now 
again invading the habitations of the dead., I 
know that you will stay behind; let me find 
you safe when I retm’n. No, I will not be 
left,” answered Pekuah : I will go down be- 
tween you and the prince.” 

They then all descended, and roved with won-r 
der through the labyrinth of subteri’aneous pas- 
sages, where the bodies were laid in rows on 
either side. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
Irniac siisc&ttrses on J\^ature i}f the SouL 

What reason,” said the prince, can be 
given, wdiy the Egyptians should thus expen- 
sively preserve those carcasses which some na- 
tions consume with fire, others lay to mingle 
with the earth, and all agree to remove from 
their sight as soon as decent rites can be per- 
formed ?” 

« The original of ancient customs,” said Im- 
lac, “ is commonly unknown ; for the practice 
often continues when the cause has ceased : and 
concerning superstitious ceremonies, it is vain 
to conjecture ; for what reason did not dictate, 
reason cannot explain. I have long believed 
that the practice of embalming arose only from 
tenderness to the remains of relations or 
friends ; and to this opinion I am more inclined, 
because it seems impossible that this care should 
have been general ; had all the dead been em- 
balmed, their repositories must in time have 
been more spacious than the dwellings of the 
living. I suppose only the rich or honourable 
were secured from corruption, and the rest left 
to the course of nature. i 

But it is commonly supposed that the 
believed the soul to live as long as the 
body continued undisaolved, and therefore tried 
this method of eluding death. ” 

‘‘ Could the wise Egyptians,” said Nekayah, 

« think so grossly of the soul? If the soul 
could once survive its separation, what could it 
afterwards receive or suffer from the body ?” 

The Egyptians would doubtless think erro- 


neously,” said the astronomer, « in the dark- 
ne^ of heathenism, and the first dawn of phi- 
losophy. The nature of the soul is still dis- 
puted, amidst all our opportunities of clearer 
knowledge : some yet say, that it may be material, 
who, nevertheless, believe it to be immortal.” 

“ Some,” answered Jmlac, have indeed said 
that the soul is material, but I can scarcely 
believe that any man has thought it who knew 
how to think; for all the conclusions of rea- 
son enforce the immateriality of mind, and 
all the notices of sense and investigations of 
science concur to prove the unconsciousness of 
matter. 

“ It was never supposed that cogitation is in- 
herent in matter, or that eveiy pai*ticle is a 
thinking being. Yet if any part of matter be 
devoid of thought, what part can we suppose to 
think ? Matter can differ from matter only in 
form, density, bulk, motion, and direction of 
motion. To which of these, however varied or 
combined, can consciousness be annexed ? To 
be round or s«iuai’e, to be solid or fiuld, to be 
great or little, to be moved slowly or swiftly, 
one way or another, are modes of material ex- 
istence, ail equally alien from the nature of co- 
gitation. If matter be once without thought, 
it can only be made to think by some new mo- 
dification; but all the modifications which it 
can admit are equally unconnected with cogita- 
tive powers.” 

But the materiiilists, * said the astronomer, 
*‘ urge that matter may have qualities with 
which we are unacquainted.” 

“ He who will determine,” returned Imlac, 

against that which he knows, because there 
may be something wliich he knows not; he 
j that can set hypothetical possibility against 
acknowledged certainty, is not to be admitted 
among reasonable beings. All that we know of 
matter is, that matter is inert, senseless, and 
lifeless; and if this conviction cannot be op- 
posed but by referring us to something that we 
know not, we have all the evidence that human 
intellect can admit. If that which is known 
may be overruled by that which is unknown, 
no being, not omniscient, can arrive at cer- 
tainty.” 

Yet let us not,” said the astronomer, “ too 
arrogantly limit the Creator’s power.” 

“ It is no limitation of Omnipotence,” re- 
plied the poet, ” to suppose that one thing is 
not consistent with another, that the rame. pro- 
position cannot be at once true and false, that 
the same number cannot be even and odd, that 
cogitation cannot be confeiTed on that which is 
created incapable of cogitation.” 

" 1 know not,” said Nekayah, /''any great 
use of this question- Does that immateriality, 
which, in my opinion, yon have sufficiently 
proved, necessarily mdude eternal duration ?” 

Of immaterialfty,” said Indac, ** our ideas 
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are negative, and therefore obscure. Immate- 
riality seems to imply a natural power of per- 
petual duration as a consequence of exemption 
from all causes of decay: whatever perishes is 
destroyed by the solution of its contexture, and 
separation of its parts ; nor can we conceive how 
that which has no parts, and therefore admits 
m/ solution, can be natm-ally corrupted or im- 
paired/* 

know not,** said Rasselas, “how to con- | 
ceive any thing without extension : what is ex- 
tended must have parts, and you allow that 
whatever has parts may he destroyed.*’ 

“ Consider your own conceptions,” replied 
Imlac, “and the difficulty will be less. You 
will find substance without extension. An ideal 
form is no less real than material balk ; yet an 
ideal form has no extension. It is no less certain, 
when you think on a pyramid, that your mind 
possesses the idea of a pyramid, than that the pyra- 
mid itself is standing. What space does the idea 
of a pyramid occupy more than the idea of a grain 
of corn ? or how can either idea suffer laceration ? 
As is the effect, such is the cause ; as thought, 
such is the power that thinks, a power impassive 
and indiscerptible. ” 

But the Being,” said Nekayah, “ whom I 
fear to name, the Being which made the soul, i 
can destroy it.” | 

“ He surely can destroy it,” answered Imlac, i 
“ since, however imperishable, it receives firom a | 
superior nature its power of duration. That it 
will not perish by any inherent cause of decay, 
or principle of corruption, may be shown by 
philosophy j but philosophy can tell no more. 
That it will not be annihilated by Him that 
made it, we must humbly leai*n from higher au- 
thority.” 

The whole assembly stood a while silent, and 
collected. “Let us return,” said Rasselas, 
“from this scene of mortality. How gloomy 
would be these mansions of the dead to him who 
did not know that he should never die ; that 
what now acts shall continue its agency, and 
what now thinks shall think on for ever. Those 
that lie here stretched before ns, the wise and 
the powerful of ancient times, warn ns to re- 
member the shortness of our present state : they 
were, perhaps, snatched away while they were 
busy, like us, in the choke oflifeJ"’ 

“ To me,” said the princess, “ the choice of 
life is become less important ; I hope hereafter 
to think only on the choice of eternity,” 


They then hastened out of the caverns, and, 
under the protection of their guard, returned to 

Cairo. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

The Conclusiofij in whkh Kothing is cmicluded. 

It was now the time of the inimdation of the 
Nile : a few days al^er their visit to the cata- 
combs the I’ivcr began to rise. 

They were confined to their house. The 'whole 
region being under water, gave them no iuvita- 
tion to any excursions ; and being well supplied 
with materials for talk, they diverted themselves 
with compariso'ns of the different forms of life 
which they had observed, and with various 
schemes of happiness which each of them had 
formed. 

Pekuah was never so much charmed with any 
place as the convent of St. Anthony, where the 
Arab restored her to the princess, and wished 
only to fill it with pious maidens, and to be 
made prioress of the order : she was weaiy of 
expectation and disgust, and would gladly be 
fixed in some unvariable state.. 

The princess thought, that, of all sublunary 
things, knowledge was the best. She desired 
first to learn ail sciences, and then profK>sed to 
found a college of learned women, in which she 
would preside, that, by conversing xvith the old, 
and educating the young, she might divide her 
time between the acijuisition aind communication 
of wisdom, and raise up for the next age models 
of prudence and patterns of piety. 

The prince desired a little kingdom, in which 
he might administer justice in his own person, 
and see all the parts of goveni'ment with his 
own eyes ; but he could never fix the limits of 
i his dominion, and was always adding to the 
number of his subjects. 

Imlac and the astronomer were contented to 
be driven along the stream of life, without direct- 
ing their course to any particular ptort. 

Of these wishes that they had formed, they 
well Imew that none could be obtained, They 
deliberated a while wdiat was to be done, and 
resolved, when the inundation should cease, to 
return to Abissinla. 


END OF RASSELAS. 
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IN IMITATION OF THE 

THIRD SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 

WRITTEN IN 1738 . 


— Quis iaeptaj 

Tam patiens m-bis, tam ferreus ut teuaat se ? i tr v. 


Though gri«f and fondness in my breast rebel, 
Wben injured Tbales'*' bids the town farewell, 
Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice com- 
mend, 

I praise the hermit, but regret the friend, 
Kesolved at length, from vice and London far, 
To breathe in distant Helds a pui'er air, 

JUV. Sat. IIL 

* Quamvis digressu veteris confusiis amici ; 
Laiido tamen vaeuis quod sedem figei*e Cumis 
Destinet, atque unum civem donare Sibyhie. 


# Sir John Hawhinii says, that by Thales we are 
here to understand Savage. Mr. Boswell asserts 
tiiat this is entirely groundless, and adds, I have 
been assured that Dr. Johnson said, he was not so 
much as acquainted with Savage when he wrote his 
* London.' This added to the circumstance of the 
date (for Savage did not set out for Wales till 1730) 
might be decisive, if, unfortunately for Mr. Boswell, 
he had not, a few pages after, given us some highly 
complimentary lines which ** he wiis assured were 
written by Br. Johnson/' “ Ad Ricardxim Savage/' in 
April, 1738, about a month before London" was 
published. This surely implies previous aeqaaint- 
ance with Savage, for Br, Johnsbn would not have 
praised a stranger in such terms, and gives a very 
strong probability to Sir John Hawi-hins' conjecture. 
That Savage did not set out for W^des until the fol- 
lowing year, is a matter of little couaeqaence, as the 
iutmtim of such a journey would justify the lines 
alluding to it. See Boswell's Life of Johnson, vol. 
i, p. 100, and p. 130, 8vo. edit 1804*— C. 


' And fix’d on Cambria’s solitary shore, 

I Give to St David one true Briton more. 

I * For who would leave, unbribed, Hibernia’* 
I land, 

I Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 
There none are stv’cpt by sudden fate away, 

But all, whom hunger spares, with age decay : 

' Here malice, rapine, accident conspire, 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 

! Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay. 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 
Here falling houses thunder on your head. 

And here a female Atheist talks you de.Td. 

* 'VVTiile Thales waits the wherry that contain* 
Of dissipated wealth the small remains. 

On Thames’s banks, in silent thought we stood 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver fiood ; 
Struck with the seat that gave Eliza* birth. 
We kneel and kiss the consecrated earth ; 

In pleasing dreams the blissful age renew. 

And call Britannia’s glories back to view ; 

» — ^Ego vel Frochytam praepono Suburrse. 
Kam quid tam miserum, ct tam solum vidimus, 
ut non 

Detenus credas horrere incendia, lapsus 
Teetorum assiduos, ac mille peri cola mvm 
Urbis, et Augusto recitantes mense poetas ? 

® Sed dum tota domus rheda componitur 
Substitit ad veteres arcus*—— 


4t Queen Elizabeth, born at Gr&mwkih* 
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Bcliold lier cross triumphant on the main. 

The guard of commorcc, and the dread of Spain, 
Ere masquerades debauch’d, excise oppress’d. 
Or English honour grew a standing jest. 

A transient calm the happy scenes bestow. 
And for a moment lull the sense of wo. 

At length awaiting, with -contemptuous frown, 
Indignant Thales ej^es the neighbouring town. 

* Since worth, he cries, in these degenerate 
days 

Wants even the cheap reward of empty praise ; 
In those cursed walls, devote to vice and gain, 
Since unrewarded Science toils in vain ; 

Since hope hut soothes to double my distress, 
And every moment leaves my little less ; 

While yet my steady steps no ® staff sustains. 
And lift still vigorous revels in my veins ; 

Grant me, hind Heaven, to find some happier 
place, 

Whei’e honesty and sense are no disgrace ; 

Some pleasing hanlc where verdant osiers play, 
Some peaceful vale with Nature’s paintings gajr; 
Where once the harass’d Briton found repose, 
And, safe in poverty, defy’d his foes; 

Some secret cell, ye Powers, indulgent give, 

« Let ------ live here, for — — has learn’d to live. 

Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot hlack, a courtier white ; 
Explain their country’s dear-bought rites away. 
And plead for* pirates in the face of day; 

With slavish tenets taint our poison’d youth. 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

Let such raise palaces, and manors buy, 
Collect a tax, or farm a lottery; 

With warbling eunuchs f fill a licensed stage, 
And lull to servitude a thoughtless age. 

Heroes, proceed! what bounds your pride 
shall hold? [gold? 

What check restrain your thirst for power and 
Behold rebellious Virtue quite o’erthrown. 
Behold our fame, our wealth, our lives your 
own. 

* Hinc tunc Umhritius: Qaando artibus, in- 

quit, honestis 

Nullus in urbe locus, nxilla emolumenta laboi’um, 
lies hodie minor est, heri qtiam fuit, atque 
eadem eras 

Deteret exiguis aliquid : proponimus illuc 
Ire, fatigatas ubi Psedalus exuit alas : 

Hum nova canities. 

* et pedibus me 

Porto meis, nullo dextram subeunte bacillo. 

® Cedamus patrid : vivant Arturius istic 
Et Catulus : maneant qui nigra in Candida ver- 
tunt. 

’ Q,ueis facile est cedem condacere, ffinnina, 

portus, [daver 

Siccandam eluviem, portandum ad busta ca- 
Munera nunc edunt. 


* ITbo inyasions of the Spaniards were defended 
in the Houses of Parliament, 
t *^6 Licensing Act was then lately made. 


To such the plunder of a land is given. 

When public crimes inflame the wrath of 
Eleaven: 

® But what, my friend, what hope remains Ibr 
Who start at theft, and blush at perjury ? 

Who scarce forbear, though Britain’s court he 
To pluck a titled poet’s borrow’d wing ; [sing, 
A statesman’s logic unconvinced can hear, 

And dare to slumber o’er the Gazetteer ; 
Despise a fool in half his pension dress’d. 

And strive in vain to laugh at Clodio’s jest. 

® Others with softer smiles and subtler art. 
Can sap the principles, or taint the heart ; 

With more address a lover’s note convey, 

Or bribe a virgin’s innocence away. 

W^ellmay they rise, while I, whoso laistic tongue 
Ne’er knew to puzzle right, or varnish wrong, 
Spurn’d as a beggar, dreaded as a spy, 

I Live uni’egarded, unlamented die. 

10 For what hut social guilt the friend endears ? 
Who shares Orgilio’s crimes, his fortune shares ; 

But thou, should tempting Villany present 
All Marlborough hoai’ded, or all Viiiiers spent, 

I Turn from the glittering bribe thy scornful eye, 

: Nor sell for gold, what gold could never buy, 

The peaceful slumber, self-approving day, 
Unsullied fame, and conscience ever gay. 

The cheated nation’s happy favourites see ! 
Mark whom the great caress, w’ho frown on me ! 
London I the needy villain’s general home, 

The common-sewer of Paris and of liome ! 

With eager thirst, by foUy or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 
Forgive my transports on a theme like this, 

I cannot bear a French metropolis. 

Illustrious Edward ! from the realms of day, 
The land of heroes and of saints survey; 

Nor hope the British lineaments to trace 
The rustic grandeur, or the surly grace ; 

But, lost in thoughtless ease and empty show. 
Behold the waiTior dwindled to a beau ; 

Sense, freedom, piety, refined away. 

Of France the mimic, and of Spam the prey. 

® Quid Romm faciain ? mentiri nescio : libniin, 

Si malus est, nequeo laudare et jioscere. 

9 Feire ad nuptam qme jnittit adulter, 

Quse mandat, norint jdii ; me nemo mimstiNO 
Fur ex'it, atque ideo nulli comes exeo. 

Quis nunc diligitur, nisi conscius? 

Carus erit Yerri, qui Verrem tempore, quo vult, 

Accusare potest. — 

n Tanti tibi non sit opad 

Omiiis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur 
Ut somno careas. f a ur u u t , 

Qu® nmic divitibus gens accept issiuia 
nostris, 

Et quos pra^cipue fugiam, properabo faterL 

— : jSTon possum ferre, Quirltes, 

Griecam urbem, „ — - — 

Busticus ille tuns sumit tree.hedipim, 
Et ceromatico fert nieeteria coHo- [Quirine, 


*■ Hie paper which at that time contained apologies 
for the Court, 
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All that at home no more can beg or steal. 

Or like a gibbet better than a wheel ; 

Hiss’d from the stage, or hooted from the court. 
Their air, their dress, their politics, import j 
Obse(|moos, artful, Toluble and gay, 

On Britain’s fond credulity they prey. 

No gainful trade their industry can ’scape, 
They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cure a 
clap : 

All sciences a fasting , Monsieur knows, 

And, bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

” Ah ! -what aTails it, that from siavei'y far, 

I drew the bx'eath of life in English air ; 

Was early taught a Briton’s right to prize, 

And lisp the tale of Henry’s victories j 
If the gull’d conqueror receives the chain, 

And flattery prevails when arms are vain ? 

Studious to please, and ready to submit, 

The supple Gaul was born a parasite : 

Still to his interest time where’er he goes, 

Wit, bravery, worth, his lavish tongue bestows ; 
In every flice a thousand gimces shine, 

From every tongue flows harmony divine. 

These arts in vain our rugged natives try, 
Strain out with fait’ ring diffidence, a lie. 

And get a kick for awkward flattery. 

Besides, with Justice, this discerning age 
Admires their wondrous talents for the stage : 

Well may they venture on the mimic’s art. 
Who play from morn to night a borrow' 'd part ; 
Practised their master’s notions to embrace, 
liepent his maxims, and refl«jct his face ; 

With every wiki absurdity comply, 

And view each objet'^t with another’s eye j 
To shake with laughter ere the jest they hear. 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear ; 

And, as their patron hints the cold or heat, 

T<» shake in dog-days, in December sweat. 

** How, when comi>etjtors like these conte«d, 
Can surly virtue hope to fix a friend ? 

Slaves that with serious impudence beguile, 

And lie without a blush, without a smile ; 

Exalt each trifle, .eveiry vice adore, 

Your taste in snuff, your judgment in a whore ; 

Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo ! 
Promptus. - — 

Augur, scb«nobateSy medicus, magus: ^ 
omnia novit. 

Grseculus esurians, in ctelum, jusseris, ibit. 


Can Balbo’s eloquence applaud, and swear 
He gropes his breeches with a Monarch’s air. 

For arts like these prefei-r’d, admked, caress’d, 
They first invade your table, then your breast ; 
^ Explore your secrets wdth insidious art, 
Watch the weak hour, and I'ansack all the 
heart; 

Then soon your ill-placed confidence repay. 
Commence your lords, and govern or betray. 

®^By numbers here from shame or censuro 
All crimes are safe, but hated poverty. [free, 
This, only this, the rigid law pursues, 

This, only this, provokes the snarling I^luse. 
The sober trader at a tatter’d cloak 
Wakes from his dream, and labours for a Joke; 
With brisker air the silken courtiers gazo, 

And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 

Of all the griefs that harass the distress’d, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ; 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous 
heart. 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart. 

^ Has Fleaven reserved, in x)ity to the pcmr, 
No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore ? 

No secret island in the boundless main ? 

No peaceful desert yet unclaim’d* by Spain? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats exjdore. 

And bear Oppression’s insolence no more. 

This mournful truth is every where confess’d, 
^ Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d : 

But here more slow, w’here all are slaves to 
gold, [sold ; 

Where looks are merchandise and smiles are 
%Yhere, won by bribes, by flatteries implored, 
The groom retails the favours of his lord. 

But hark* the affrighted crowd’.s tumultu- 
ouscries . [skies: 

Roll through the streets, and thunder to the 
Raised from some pleasing dream of wealth and 
power, 

Some pompous palace, or some blissful bower. 
Aghast yon start, and scarce with aching sight 
Sustein the approaching fire’s tremendous light ; 

Scire volunt secreta domus atque inde timeri. 

S3 Materiam,. prsebet causasque Jocorum 

Omnibus hie idem ? si Icwia et scissa lacerna, See, 
Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 
ss : — ^Agmine facto. 


Usque adeo nihil est, quod nostra infkntia | Debuerant olim teiiues migrasse Quirites, 


Hausit Aventlni ? « ■ [cos-lum j 

® Quid? quod adulandi gens prudentissima, \ 
Jkudat ) 

Sermonem Indoeti, fmmm deformis amici ? 

Haws ead'em liod^ et nobis lawlare : sed ilHs ■ 
Creditor. 

^ Nado' oomteda est. Rides? majore ca- ■ 
Concutitur, &e« [chinijo ’ 

Non sumua ergo pares ; mellor qui semper '' 
et omni 

Nocte dieque potest aliemmi sttmei*e vultuin,- 
A facie Jactare mantis : laudare iws^alas. 

Si bene ructavit, si rectum 


Hand facile emerguut, quorum virtutibue 
obstat 

Res angusta domi ; sed Eointe durior iOis 
Conatua.- 


-Omnia Romf® 


Cum pretio, 

Coginaur, et cultis augere pecnlia'servia.,, . 


• ♦ The Spaaiards at ffiis thue werd,»i^"'t]>,ih&ke 
claim to sosne of oar Ameiicahprpwic^. ^ 
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Swift from purstdng horrors take yoiir way, 
Arid leave your little all to flames a prey ; 

Then through the woi'ld a wretched vagrant 
roam, 

For where can starving merit find a home ? 

In vain your mournful narrative disclose, 

While all neglect, and most insult your woes. 

^ Should Heaven’s just holts Orgilio’s wealth 
confound, 

And spread his flaming palace on the ground, 
Swift o’er the land the dismal rumour flies. 
And public mournings pacify the skies j 
The laureat tribe in venal verse relate, 

How virtue wars with persecuting fate ; 

^ With well-feign’d gratitude the pension’d 
hand 

Refund the plunder of the beggar’d land- 
See ! while he builds, the gaudy vassals come. 
And crowd with sudden wealth the rising dome ; 
The price of boroughs and of souls restore ; 

And raise his treasures higher than before : 

Now hless’d with all the baubles of the great, 
The polish’d marble, and the shining plate, 

^ Orgilio sees the golden pile aspire. 

And hopes from angry Heaven another fire. 
Couldst thou resign the park and play con- 
tent, 

For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent ; 

There might’st thou find some elegant retreat, 
Some hireling senator’s deserted seat ; 

And stretch thy prospects o’er the smiling land, 
For less than rents the dungeons of the Strand ; 
There prune thy walks, support the drooping 
flowers, 

Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bowers ; 

And, while thy gi'ounds a cheap repast afford, 
Despise the dainties of a venal lord ; 

There every bush with Nature’s music rings ; 
There evej-y breeze bears health upon its wings ; 
On ah thy hours security shall smile, 

And bless thine evening walk and morning teil. 
Prepay for death, if here at night you 
roam, 

And sign your will before you sup fli'om home. 

*7 'Ultimus autem 

^rumnie cumulus, quod nudum et frusta ro- 
gantem 

Nemo cibo, nemo hospitio, tectoque juvabit. | 
Si niagna Asturici ceeidit domus, horrida 

Pullati proceres.— [mater, 

28 Jam accurrit, qui marmora donet, 

Conferat impensas : hie, &c. 

Hie medium argenti.- ■ ■ - — 

— Meliora ac plura reponit 

Persicus orborum lautissimus.-^ — 

Si potes avelli Circensibus, optima Som, 

Aut Fabrateriae domus, aut Frusinone paratur, 
Quanti nunc tenebras unum coaducis in annum. 
Hortulus hie. 

Vive bidentis amaus, et culti viilicus horti, 

Uude epulum possis centum dare Pythagorais. 

— Possis ignavus haberi, 

Et suMti casus improvidus, ad ocenam si 
Intestatns eas.— — ■ 


Some fiery fop, with new commission 
vain, 

Who sleeps on braiflbles till he kills his man ; 
Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feast, 
Pz’ovokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 

Yet even these heroes, mischievously gay. 
Lords of the street, and terrors of the way ; 
Flush’d as they are, with folly, youth, and 
wine, 

Their prudent insults to the poor confine ; 

Afar they mark the flambeau’s bright approach 
And shun the shining train, and golden coach. 

^ In vain, these dangers past, your doors you 
close. 

And hope the balmy blessings of repose ; 

Cruel with guilt, and daring despair, 

The midnight murderer bursts the faithless bar ; 
Invades the sacred hour of silent rest, 

’ And leaves, unseen, a dagger in your breast. 
Scarce can our fields, such crow<ls at Tyburn 
die. 

With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply. 
Propose your schemes, ye senatorian band. 
Whose ways and means * support the sinking 
land : 

Lest ropes he wanting in the tempting spring, 

To rig another convoy for the king, f 
^ A single gaol, in Alfred’s golden reign, 
Could half the nation’s criminals contain : 

Fair justice, then, without constraint adored, 
Held high the steady scale, but sheath’d the 
sword j 

No spies were paid, no special J urns known; 
Blest age ! but ah ! how different from our 
own ! 

* Much could I add—but see the boat at hand, 
The tide, retiring, calls me from the land ; 

®®Ebrius, ac petulans, qui nullum forte ceci- 
I dit, 

Dat pcenas, noctem patitur lugentis amicuni 
Peleidfe. 

»» .Sed, qiiainvis improbus aimls, 

Atque mero fervens, cavet hunt’, quern cocci na 
liena 

Vitari jubet, et comitiini longissimus ordo, 
Multum prseterea flamniarum, atque «iiea lam- 
pas. 

Nec tamen hoc tan turn metuas : xjmn qui 
spoliet te 

Non deerit ; clausis domibus, &:c. 

* M'aximus in viitclis ferri modus, ut tinxeas, 
Vomer deficiat, nematTss et sarcula'desint. [ne 

^ Felices proavorum atavos, felicia dicas 
Ssecula, quffi quondam sub regihos atque tribimis 
Viderunt uno contentam carcere Homarn. 

His alias poteram et plures subneetere cau- 
sed j umenta vocant — « — [sas : 


*A cant term in the House of Commonis, for me 
thods of raising money. 

f The nation was discontented at tho visiw 
by the king to Hanover. 
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* Farewell ! — Wlieix yotitli, and healtli, and \ 
fortune spent* i 

’I'liou fly'st for refuge to the Wilds of Kent ; ; 

30 Ergo Tale nostri memor : et quoties te i 

Eoma tuo refici properantem reddet Aquiuo, ! 
Me quoque ad Elvinam (Jererein, vestranique : 
Dianam 

Convellea Cumis : satirarum ego, in pudet iilas, 
Adjutor gelidos veniam caligatus in agros. 


And, tired, like me, witk foBies and witk 
crimes. 

In angry numbers warn’st succeeding times ; 
Then shall thy friend, nor thou refuse Ma 
aid, 

Still foe to Tice, forsalie his Cambrian shade ; 

In Tirtne’s cause once more exert his rage, 

Thy satire |wmt, and animate thy page. 



THE 

VANITY OP HUMAN WISHES; 

tN I^.irrA.TlON OF TH.E 

TENTH SATIEE OF JUVENAL. 


Let * Observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru j 
Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

Ant! watch the busy scenes of crowded lifej 
Then say, how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of 
late, [pride, 

Where wavering man, betray’d by vent’i’ous 
To tread the dreary |>aths without a guide. 

As treacherous phantoms in the mist delude. 
Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good j 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice. 
Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant 
voice ; 

How nations sink, by darling schemes oppress’d, 
When Vengeance listens to the fool’s request. 
Fate wings with every wish th’ afflictive dart. 
Each gdft of nature, and each grace of art ; 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal, sweetness elocution flows; 
Impeachment stops the speaker’s powerful 
breath, 

•And restless f re precipitates on death. 

f But, scarce observed, the knowing and the 
Fall in the general massacre of gold; [bold 
Wide wasting pest ! that rages uncondned, 

And crowds with crimes the records of man- 
kind: 


For gold his sword tlie hireling mfflan draws, 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws ; 
Wealth heap’d on wealth, nor truth nor safety 
The dangers gather as the treasures i*ise. [buys, 
Let History tell where rival kings command, 
Andi dubious title shakes the madded land, 
When statutes glean the refuse of the sword, 
How much more safe the vassal than the lord ; 
Low sculks the hind beneath the rage of power, 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 
Untouch’d his cottage, and his slumbers sound, 
Though Confiscation’s vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 

Walks the wild heath, and sings his toil away. 
Hoes envy seize thee ? crush th’ upbraiding joy ; 
Increase his riches, and his peace destroy ; 

Now fears in dire vicissitude invade, 

The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade ; 
Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief. 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet * still one general cry the skSc« assails. 
And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales; 
Few know the toiling statesman’s fear or care^ ! 
Th’ insidious rival and the gaping heir. 

Oncef more, Democritus, arise on e^rth, ■ 
With cheerful wisdom and ipstructl.ve.m^H ■ 
See motley life in modern trappingB (fresfe’d. 

And feed with varied fools th’ etern^ jest: 


• Ver. 23™*2r. ■ 
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Thou who eoiil(i''st laugh where want enchain’d 
caprice, 

Toil crush’d conceit, and man was of a piece ; 
Where wealth, unloved, without a mourner 
died ; 

And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride ; 
Where ne’er was known the form of mock de- 
bate, 

Or seen a new-made mayor’s unwieldy state ; 
Whex*e change of favourites made no change of 
laws. 

And senates heard before they judged a cause ; 
How wouldst thou shake at Briton’s modish 
tribe, [gibe? 

Hart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing 
Attentive truth and nature to descry. 

And pierce each scene with philosophic eye, 

To thee were solemn toys, or empty show, 

The robes of pleasure and the veils of wo : 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain. 
Whose joys are causeless, and whose griefs are 
vain. 

Such was the scorn that fill’d the sage’s mind. 
Renew’d at every glance on human kind ; 

How just that scoim ere yet thy voice declai’e, , 
Search every state, and canvass every prayer. 

* Unuumber’d suppliants crowd Preferment’s 
gate, 

A thirst for wealth, and burning to he great ; 
Delusive Fortune hears th’ incessant call, 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On every stage the foes of peace attend. 

Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their 
end. 

Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman’s 
door 

Poui’s in the morning worshipper no more ; 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies. 

To growing wealth the dedicator dies, 

From every room descends the painted face. 

That hung the bright palladium of the place ; 
And, smoked in kitchens, or in auctions sold. 

To better features yields the frame of gold ; 

For now no more we trace in every line j 

Heroic worth, benevolence divine; | 

The form distorted, justifies the fall. 

And detestation rids th’ indignant waU. 

But will not Britain hear the last appeal, 

Sign her foes’ doom, or guard her favomdtes’ 
zeal? [rings, ; 

Through Freedom’s sons hd more remonstrance 
Degrading nobles, and wntrolling kings; I 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, j 
And ask no questions but the price of voti^; i 
With weekly libels and septennial ale, 

Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 


To him the church, the realm, their powers 
consign, 

Through him the rays of regal bounty shine, 
Turn’d by his nod the stream of honour fiows, 
His smile alone security bestows ; 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower, 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances 
power; 

Till conquest unresisted cea^sed to please, 

And rights submitted, left Mm none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns — the train of 
state [hate. 

Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to 
Where’er he tuims, he meets a stranger’s eye. 
His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fiy ; 
Now drops at once the pride of awful state. 

The golden canopy, the glitteidiig plate. 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liveried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppress’d, 
He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remember’d folly stings, 

And his last siglis reproach the faith of kings. 
Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace 
repine, 

Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsey’s end, he 
thine ? 

Or livest thou now, with safer pride content, 
The wisest justice on the banks of Trent? 

For, why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate, 

On weak foundations raise th’ enonn weight ? 
Why hut to sink beneath misfortune’s blow, 
With louder ruin to the gulphs below ? 

*What gave gi'eat Villiers to th* assassin’s 
knife, 

And fix’d disease on Hailey’s closing life? 

What murder’d Wentworth, and what exiled 
Hyde, 

By Mn^ protected, and to kings allied? 

What but their -wish Indulged in courts to shine, 
And power too great to keep, or to resign ? 

f When first the college rolls receive his name, 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
Resistless burns the fever of renown. 

Caught frona the strong contagion of the gown ; 
O’er Bodley’s dome his future labours spread, 
And I Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 
Are these thy views ? Pi'oceed, illustrious youth. 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth ! 
Yet, should thy soul indulge the generous heat 
Till captive Science yields her last retreat ; 
Should Reason guide thee with her brightest 
ray, 

And pour on misty Doubt resistless day; 


* Ver., 108— 113. fVer. 114— 

I There is a tradition, that the study of tVi;ir Bacon , 
built on an ^ch over tlie bridge, will fall when a 
man greater than Bacon shall psitss under it. To pre- 
vent so shocking an accident, it was pulled down 
many years since. 


'* Yer, 56—107. 
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Should no fake kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 

Should tempting Novelty thy ceil refrain, 

And Sloth effuso her opiate fumes hi vain ; 
Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 

Nor claim the triumph of a letter’d heart; 
Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade, 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee : 
Deign on the passing woi*H to turn thine eyes. 
And pause awhile from Tetters, to be wise; 
There mark ivhat ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol. 

See nations, slowly wise, and meanly just. 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end.* 

Nor deem, when Learning her last prize be- 
stows, 

The glitt’ring eminence exempt from woes ; 
See, when the vulgar ’scape, despised or awed, 
Rebellion’s vengeful talons seize on Laud. 

From meaner minds though smaller fines con- 
tent, 

The plunder’d palace, or sequester’d tent ; 
Mark’d out by dangerous parts, he meets the 
shcwsk, 

And fatal Learning leads him to the block : 
Around hk tomb let Art and Genius weep, 

But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and 
sleep. 

f The festal blazes, the triumphal show. 

The ravish’d standard, and the captive foe, 

The senate’s thanks, the Gazette’s jioinpous tide, 
With force reststle,ss o’er the brave prevail. 
Such bribes the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirl’d. 
For such the steady Romans shook the world; 
For such in distant lands the Britons shine ; 
And slain with blood the Danube or the Rhine; 
This power has praise that virtue scoj'ce can 
warm. 

Till fame supplies the universal dbarm. 

A'et Reason frowns on War’s unequal game,, 
Where wasted nations raise a single name ; 

And mortgaged states their grandsires’ wreaths 
From age to age in everlasting debt ; [r^et, 
Wreaths which at last the dear-bought right 
convey, 

To rust on medals, or on stones decay. 
i On wbatt foundation stands the w'arrior’s 
pride. 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide ; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of £re, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 
O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer’d lord' of pleasure and of pain ; 


* Se® Gent. Miig, Vol. LXYBl. p. 
i Vcr. 133-140. t Ver. Hr— iOr. 


No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 
Behold surrounding kings their power combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign; 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms 
in vain ; [remain, 

Think nothing gain’d,” he cries, “ till nought 
On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly. 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky»” 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 

And Winter barricades the realm of Frost ; 

He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay ; 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day : 
The vanquish’d hero leaves bis bz'oken hands. 
And shows Ms miseries in distant lands ; 
Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait, 

While ladies interpose and slaves debate. 

But, did not Chance at length her error mend? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 
His fall w;^ destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left a name, at which the world gre^w psde, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

* All times their scenes of pompons woes afford, 
From Persia’s tyrant to Bavaria’s lord. 

In gay hostility and barbarous pride, 

With half mankind embattled at his isid®. 

Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey, 
And starves exhausted regions in his way ; 
Attendant Flattery counts his myriads o’er, 

'1111 csounted myriads soothe his pride no moi*e ; 
Fresh praise is try’d till madness fires his mind, 
The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind, 
New powers are claim’d, new powers are still 
bestow’d. 

Till rude Resistance lops the spreading god ; 
The daring Greeks deride the martial show, 
And heap their valleys with the gaudy fb© ; 

Tb’ insulted sea with humbler thoughts he 
gains, 

A single skiff to speed Ms flight remains ; 

The incumtered oar scarce leaves the dreaded 
coast, 

Through purple billows and a floating host. 

The hold Bavarian, in a luckless hour. 

Tries the dread summits of Csesarian power. 
With unexpected legions bursts away. 

And sees defenceless realms receive Ms sway ; . 
Short sway \ fair Austria spreads her mournful 
charms, 

The queen, the beauty, sets the world in aram; 
From hill to hill the beacon’s rousing blaze ' 
Spreads wide the hope of plimder and of praise-; 
The fierce Croatian, and the-wBd lfusrar,>". 
With ail the sons of ravage crowdthe war; 


* Ver. 
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The baffled prince, in honour’s flattering bloom 
Of htistjr gi’eatness, finds the ffltal doom ; 

His foes’ derision, and his subjects’ blame, 

And steals to death from anguish and from 
shame. 

* Enlarge my life with multitude of daj’^s ! 

In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays ; 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know, 
That life protracted is protracted wo. 

Time hovers o’er, impatient to destroy, 

And shuts up all the passages of joy : 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour. 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flower; 
"With listless eyes the dotard views the store, ^ 
He views, and wonders that they please no 
more : 

Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines, | 
And luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 
Approach, ye minstrels, try the soothing strain, I 
Diffuse the tuneful lenitives of pain : | 

No sounds, alas 1 would touch th’ impervious 
ear, [nearj 

Though dancing mountains witness’d Orpheus 
Nor lute nor lyre his feeble powers attend, 

Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend ; 

But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue, 
Perversely grave, or positively wrong. 

The still returning tale, andiingering-jest, 
Perplex the fawning niece and pamper’d guest, 
While growing hopes scarce awe the gathering 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear ; [sneer. 
The watchful guests still hint the last offence j 
The daughter’s petulance, the son’s expense, 
Improve his heady rage with treach’rous skill, 
And mould his passions till they make his will. 

Unnumher’d maladies his joints invade, 

Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade; 
But imextinguish’d Avarice still remains, 

And dreaded losses aggravate bis pains ; 

He turns, with anxious heai’fc and crippled | 
hands, 

His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands j 
Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes. 

Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant, the virtues of a temperate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime j 
An age that melts in unperceived decay; 

And glides in modest innocence away; 

Whose peaceful day Benevolence endears, 

Whose night congratulating Conscience cheers ; 
The general favourite as the general jBriend ; 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 

Yet even on this her load Misfortune flings, 

To press the weary minutes’ flagging wings; 

New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier, 

Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear; 


Year chases year, decay pursues decay. 

Still drops some joy from withering life away ; 
New forms arise, and different views engage, 
Superfluous lags the veteran on* the stage, 

Till pitying Nature signs the last release, 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

But few there are whom hours like these 
await. 

Who set unclouded in the gulphs of Fate, 

From Lydia’s monarch should the search des- 
By Solon caution’d to regard his end, [cend. 
In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise, 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise 1 
From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage 
-flow 

And swift expires a driveller and a show. 

* The teeming mother, anxious for her race, 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face ; 

Yet Vane could tell vvhat His from beauty 
spring ; 

And Sedley cursed the form that pleased a king. 
Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes, 

Whom Pleasure keeps too busy to be %vise ; 
Whom joys with soft varieties invite. 

By day the frolic, and the dance by night ; 

Who frown with vanity, who smile with art, 
And ask the latent fashion of the heart ; 

What care, what rules, youi‘ heedless chax*ms 
shall save, [slave? 

Each nymph your rival, and each youth your 
Against your fame with fondness hate combiiies, 
The rival batters, and the lover mines. 

With distant voice neglected Virtue calls, 

Less heard and less, the taint remonstrance 
falls ; [reign, 

Tired with contempt, she quits the slippery 
And Pride and Prudence take her seat in vain. 
In crowd at once, where none the pass defend, 
The harmless freedom, and the private friend. 
The guardians yield, by force superior plied, 

To Interest, Prudence; and to Flattery, Pride. 
Here Beauty falls betray’d, despised, distress’d. 
And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest, 
f Where then shall Hope and Fear their ob- 
jects find ? 

Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 
Must helpless man, in ignorance si^ate. 

Boil dai'kling down the tonmt of his fate ? 
Must no dislike, alarm, no wishes rise. 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies? 
Enquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain 
Which Heaven may hear, nor <l{*em Bellgion 
vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to Heaven the mesewe and the 
choice. 

Safe in bis power, VFhose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 


Vcr. 188 — sas. 


Ver- 280—34^. 
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Implore bis aid, in Ms decisions rest, 

Secore, wbate’er be gives, be gives the best. 
Yet, when tbe sense of sacred presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the sMes aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a health fui mind, 
Obedient passions and a will resign’d ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill 5 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat ,• 
These goods for man the laws of Heaven or- 
dain, [gain ; 

These goods he grants, who grants the jx>wer to 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOREN BY MR, GARRICK, 

AT OTtE 

Opening «f the Theatre-Moyal, JOmry-LattCf 1747. 


When Learning’s triumph o’er her harbarotis 
foes [rose ; 

First rear’d the stage, immortal Shakspeare 
Each change of many-roltmr’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil’d after him In vain. 

His po%verfaI strokes presiding Truth impress’d, 
And unresisted Passion storm’d the bresuit 
Then Jonson came, instructed from the school, 
To pleasa in xnetliod, and invent by rule j 
His studious patience and laborious art. 

By regiilar approach assail’d the heart : 

Cold appmbation gave the lingering bays, 

For those, who durst not censure, scarce could 
praise, 

A mortal bom, he met the general doom, 

But left, like Egypt’s Icings, a lasting tomb. 

The wits of Charles found easier ways to 
fame, * [dame. 

Nor wish’d for Jonson’s art, or Shaksjieare’s 
Themselves they studied — as they felt they writ; ' 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 


Vice always found a sympathetic friend ; 

They pleased their age, and did not aim to mend. 
Y'et bards like these aspired to lasting praise, 
And proudly hoped to pimp in future days. 
Their cause was general, their supports were 
strong, [long : 

Their sla-ves were willing, and their reign was 
Till Shame regain’d the post that Sense betray’d 
And Virtue call’d Oblivion to her aid. 

Then, crush’d by rules, and weaken’d as re- 
fined, 

For years the power of Ti-agcdy declined ; 

; From bard to bard the frigid caution crept. 

Till Declamation roar’d, while Passion slept ; 
Yet still did Virtue deign the stage to frcjul, 
Philosophy remain’d tiiough Nature ded. 

Bttt forced, at length, her ancient reign to quit, 
She saw great Faustus lay the ghost of Wit ; 
Exulting Folly hail’d the joyful day, 

And Pantomime and Song confirm’d her sway. 

But who the coming changes can presage, 
And mark the future periods of the Stfige? 
Perhaps, if skill could distant times explore, 
New Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in store; 
Perhaps, where Lear has raved, and Hamlet 
On flying cars new sorcerers may ride : [died. 
Perhaps (for who can guess th* effecte of 
chance ?) [dance. 

Here Hunt may box, or hlahomet* may 
Hard is his lot that, here by Fortune placed, 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste ; 

With every meteor of caprice must play. 

And chase the new-blown bubbles of the day. 

Ah ! let not Censure term our fate our choice, 
'fhe stage hut etrhoes back the pu!>ric voice ; 

’I’he drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give, 

For we that live to please, must pltwise, to live. 

Then prompt no more the follies you decry# 

As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die ; 

’Tis yours, this night, to bid the nugn eomjHence 
Of rescued Nature and reviving Sense; [Sh«w, 
To chase the charms of Sound, the pomp uj 
For useful Nlirth, and salutary Wo ; 

Bid scenic Virtue form the thing age. 

And Truth diffuse her radiance from the stage. 


♦ Hunt, a famous boxer on the stage ; Mahomet, 
a rope-dancer, who bad exhibited at Coveut-Garden 
Theatre the winter before, said to be a Turk* 


IRENE: 

A TOAaSBV, 

IN FIVE ACTS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Mahomet, Emperor of the Turks, 

Cah Bassa, First Viziei’, 

MtiSTAPHA, a Turkish Aga, . . . . 

ABDAtEA, an Officer, * 

^AKAzl } Captains, . . 

Demetrius, 7 ^ 

T y Greek Noblemen, 

XiSONTitrs^ j 

Murza, an Eunuch, . . . . 


Aspasia, ) Greek Ladies, 

XltjElK'X!;;)) j 


Attendants on Irene. 


Mr. i?am/. 

Mt» Merry, 

Mr, Sotvden, 
Mr. Jlanard. 

C Mr. tisker. 

I Mr. Burton, 
f Mr, Garrick, 
t Mr. Blokes, 

Mr. King. 

J Mrs, Cibber. 
t Mrs. JPrdckard* 


PRODOGUE. 

Ye glittering train, whom lace and velvet 
Suspend the soft solicitudes of dress ! [bless, 
From grovelling business and superfluous care. 
Ye sons of Avarice, a moment spare ! 

Votaries of Fame, and worshippers of Power, 
Dismiss the pleasing phantoms for an hour I 
Our daring bard, with spirit unconfined. 
Spreads wide the mighty moral for mankind. 
Learn here how Heaven supports the virtuous 
mind, [sign’d. 

Daring, though calm, and vigorous, though re- 
Leam here what anguish racks the guilty breast, 
In power dependent, in success direst. 

Learn here that Peace from Innocence must 
flow; 

All else is empty sound and idle show. 

If truths like these with pleasing language 
join; 

Ennobled, yet unchanged, if Nature shine ; 

If no wild draught depart from Reason’s rules, 
Nor gods his heroes, nor his lovers fools : 
Intriguing Wits ! his artless plot forgive ; 

And spare him. Beauties I though his lovers live. 

Be this at least his praise, be this his pride; 
To force applause no modem ai*ts are try’d. 


Should partial catcalls all bis hopes confound, 
He bids no trumpet q,uell the fatal sound. 
Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit. 

He rolls no thunders o’er the drowsy pit. 

No snares to captivate the Judgment spreads, 
Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads- 
Unmoved though Witlings sneer and Rivals 
rail ; 

Studious to please, yet not ashamed to fail. 

He scorns the meek address, the suppliant 
strain, 

With merit needless, and without it vain. 

In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust : 
Ye Fops, he silent : and ye Wits, be just ! 


ACT L 

SCKNE /.—-Demetrius mid Leontius, m 
Turkish Ilabiis. 

Leon. And is it thus Demetrius meets his 
friend, 

Hid in the mean disguise of 1 urkisis robes, 
With servile secrecy to lurk in shades, 

And vent our suflerings In clandestine groasw? 
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Dm. Till brcatlikss fuiy rested from destruc- j ’Twas vice tliat shook onr nerves, ’twas vice 
tion, . j Leontios, [powers* 

These gi’oans were fatal, these disguises vain ; ; That froze oiir veins, and wither’d all our 

But now our Turkish conquerors have quench’d ■ X^07i. Whatever our crimes, our woes demand 

Their rage, and pall’d their appetite of murder; ; compassion. 

No more the glutted sabre thirsts for blood, ; Each night, protected by the friendly daiduiess, 

And weary cruelty remits lier tortures. ; Quitting my close retreat, I range the city, 

Leon. Yet Greece enjoys no gleam of transient J AndT, weeping, kiss the venoralile rums: 


hope, 

No soothing interval of peaceful sorrow ; 

The lust of gold succeeds the rage of conquest, 
The Inst of gold, unfetding and remorseless, 

I'he last corruption of degenerate man ! 

Urge<l by the imperious soldier’s fierce com- 
mand, ' [caverns 

The groaning Greeks break up their golden 
Fregnant with stores that India’s mines might 
envy, 

Th* accumulated ■wealth of toiling ages. 

JDem* That w'calth too sacred for tlieir coun- 
try’s use I ' 

That wealth, too pleasing to be lost for freedom ! 
That wealth, which, gi’aiited to their weeping 
prince, 

Had ranged embattled nations at our gates I 
But, thus rcseiwed to lure the ■wolves of Turkey, 
Adds shame to grief, and iuftixny to ruin. 
Lamenting Avarice now too late discovers 
Iler own neglected in the public sfifety. 

Lem, Ileproach not misery.— The sons of 
Greece, 

Ill-fated race ! so oft besieged in vain, 

"With false security beheid invasion. . 

Why should they fear ? — That power that kind- 
ly spremls 

The clouds, a signal of impending showers, 

To warn the Wiinderiug linnet to the shade, 
Beheld without concern expiring Greece, 

And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 

l)cm» A thousaiid horrid pro<ligies foretold it. 
A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

And all the maladies of sinking states. 

When public Villany, too stmng for justice. 
Shows his hold front, the harbinger of ruin. 

Can brave Leontius call for aiiy wonders, 
Which cheats intei’prct, and which fools regard ? 
When some neglected fabric nods beneath 
The w'eight of years, and totters to the tempest, 
Must Heaven despatch the messengers of light, 
Oi* wake the dead, to tvarn us of its full? 

Leon. Well might the weakness of our empire 
sink 

Before such foes of more than human force ; 
Some Power invisible, from lieaveu or hell, 
Conducts their and asserts their caum;, 

JDcm. And yet, my .friend, what miracles 
were wrought 

Beyond the |K>wer of constancy and courage? 
Did unresisted lightning aid their cannon? 

Did roai’ing whirlwinds sweep us from the 
ramjmrfe? 


With silent pangs I view the towering domes, 
Sacred to prayer, and wander through the 
streets. 

Where commerce lavish’d unexhausted plenty, 
Aa mi jollity maintain’d eternal revels. — ■ 

Dew. — How cluinged, alas! — Now ghastly 
Desolation 

In triumxih sits upon our shatter’d spires; 

Now superstition, ignorance, and error, 

Usurp our temples, and profane our altars. 
Leo7i. From every x^alace bwsts a minghMl 
clamour. 

The dreadful dissonance of barbarous tiiiimph. 
Shrieks of aifriglit and wailings of distress. 

Oft when the cries of violated beauty 
Arose to Heaven, and pierced my bleeding 
breast, 

I felt thy pains, and trembled for Aspasia. 

Eton. Aspasia! spare that loved, that mourn- 
ful mmie : 

Dear, hapless maid— tem|M?stuoas grief o’erbears 
ZWy reasoning powers — Dear, hapless, lost As- 
paslal 

Leon. Suspend the thought, 

De/rt. All thought on her is madness ; 

Yet let me think— i see the helpless maid, 
Behold the monstem gaze with savage rapture, 
Behold how lust and raxfine struggle round her ; 

I.Cim. Awake, Demetrius, from this {lisixial 
Sink not beneath imaginary soitows; [dream, 
Call to your age your courage and your wisdom ; 
Think on the sudden change of human scenes ; 
Think on the various accidents of war; 

Think on the mighty power of awful virtue ; 
Tliink on that Providence that guards the good. 

Eem. O Providence I extend thy care to me. 
For Courage droops unequal to the combat^, 

And weak Philosophy denies hex’ succours. 

Sure some kind sabre in the heat of battle, 

Ere yet the foe found leisure to be cruel, 
Dismissed her to the sky. 

Leo?i. Some virgin martyr, 

IVrhaps, enamour’d of resembliiig virtue, 

With gentle bund restrain’d the streams of life, 
And snatch’d her timely from her country’s 
fate. 

Eem. From those bright rt^lons of eteitud 
day, ■ i[saiia% 

Where now thou shin’st among thy;^|l0W“ 
Array’d in purer light, ■ look dow^ ,ott ' ' 

In pltsisittg visions and assuasive 
O ! soothe my soul, and 'teacii", hqw-.'to lose 
>thee. . ■ ■ : 1 ^ ' ' 

Ze&n. -.Enough of Demetrius; 

H 
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I come ol)eaient to thy friendly siiinmons, 

And hoped to share thy counsels, not thy sor- 
rows : 

Wlftelihus wemonrn the fortune of Aspasho, 

' To what arc we reserved ? 

Dem. To what 1 know not : 

But hope, yet hope, to haj)piness and honour ; 
If happiness can he without Aspasia. 
jLeo 7 i. But whence this ne-w-sprun^ hope? 
Dem* From Cali Bassa, [counsels. 

The chief, whose wisdom guides the Turkish 
I-Ic, tired of slavery, thougli the highest slave. 
Projects at once our freedom and his own ; 

And bids us thus disguised await him here. 
Deooi. Can he restore the state he could not 
save? [walls, 

In vain, when Turkey’s troops assail’d our 
His kind intelligence betray’d their measures ; 
Their aims prevailed, though Cali was our 
friend. 

Dem* When the tenth sun had set upon oiir 
sorrows, 

At midnight’s private hour, a voice unknown 
Sounds in my sleeping ear, Awake, De- 
metrius, 

Awake, and follow me to better fortune.” 
Surprised I start, and bless the happy dream ; 
Then, rousing, know the dery chief Abdalla, 
Whose quick impatience seized my doubtful 
hand, 

And led me to the shore where Cali stood, 
Pensive and list’ning to the beating surge. 
There, in soft hints and in ambiguous phrase. 
With all the diffidence of long experience, 

That oft bad practised fraud, and oft detected, 
The veteran courtier half revealed his project. 
By his command, equipp’d for speedy flight. 
Deep in a winding creek a galley lies, 

Mann’d with the bravest of our fellow-captives, 
Selected by my care, a hardy band, 

That long to hail thee chief. 

Leon. But what avails 
So small a force ? or why should Cali fly ? 

Or how can Cali’s flight restore our country? 
Dem. Reserve these questions for a ^er 
hour ; 

Or. hear himself, for see the Bassa comes. 
SCENE 11. 

Demetrius, Leontius, and Cali Bassa. 

Cali. Now summon all thy soul* illustrious 
Christian I 

Awake each faculty that sleeps within thee, 

The courtier’s policy, the sage*^s firmness, 

The warrior’s ardour, and tlie patriot’s zeal : 

If, chasing past events with vain pursuit, 

Or wandering in the wilds of future being, 

A single thought now rove, recall it home. 

But can thy friend sustain the glorious cause, 
The cause of liberty, the cause of nations? 


NE: 

Dejn. Observe him closely with a state.smar* s 
eye, [Nature, 

Thou that hast long perused the draughts ot 
And know’st the characters of Vice and Virtue, 
Left by the hand of Heaven on human day. 
Call* His mien is lofty, his demeanour great 
Nor sprightly folly wantons in his air. 

Nor dull serenity becalms his eyes. 

Such had I trusted once as soon as seen. 

But cautious age suspects the flattering form, 
And only credits what experience tells. 

Has silence jiress’d her seal upon his lips? 

Does adamantine faith invest his heart ? 

Will he not bend beneath a tyrant’s frown ? 
Will he not melt before ambition’s fire? 

Will he not soften in a friend’s embrace? 

Or flow dissolving in a woman’s tears? 

Defn. Sooner the trembling leaves shall flm! 
a voice, 

And tell the secrets of their conscious walks ; 
Sooner the breeze shall catch the flying sotiiuls. 
And shock the tyrant with a tale of treason. 
Your slaughter’d multitudes thatswoll the shore 
With monuments of death, proclaim his cmi- 
Virtue and liberty engross his soul, [rage ; 
And leave no place for perfidy or fear. 

Leon. I scorn a trust unwillingly reposed ; 
Demetrius will not lead me to dishonour; 
Consult in private, call me when your scheme 
Is ripe for action, and demands the sword. 

[tiofog. 

Dem. Leontius, stay. 

CalL Forgive an old man’s weakness, 

And share the decxicst secrets of my soul, 

My wi'ongs, my feam, my motives, my de- 
signs.— 

When unsuccessful wai’s, and civil factions, 
Embroil’d the Turkish state, our Sultan’s fa- 
ther, 

Great Amurath, at my request forsook, 

The cloister’s ease, resumed the tottering throne, 
And snatch’d the reins of abdicated power 
From giddy Mahomet’s unskillful hand. 

This fired the youthful king’s ambitious breast ; 
Fie murmurs vengeance at the name of Cali, 
And dooms my rash fidelity to ruin. 

Dem. Unhappy lot of ail that shine in courts, 
For forced compliance, or for zealous virtue, 

Still odious to the monarch or the people. 

Cali* Such ai*e the woes %vhen arbitrary 
power, 

And lawless passion, hold the sword of justice. 
If there be any land, as fame rejiorts. 

Where common laws restrain the prince aiul 
subject, 

A hapx>y land, where circulating power 
Flows through each member of th’ embodied 
state ; 

Sure, not unconsciotis of the mighty blessing. 
Her grateful sons shine bright with every virtue ; 
Untainted with the lust of ionovtifion, 

Sui*e all unite to hold her l^gne of rule 
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Unbroken as tfie sacred ekaln of nature, 

That links the jarring elements in peace. 

Leon. But say, great Bassa, why the Sultan’s 
anger, 

Burning hi vain, delays the stroke of death? 
Caii. Young and unsettled in his father’s king- 
doms, 

Fierce as he was, lie <Ireade<l to destroy 
The empire’s darling and the soldier’s boast; 
But now coiilirni’d, and swelling with his con- 
Secure he tramples my declining fame, [quests, 
Frowns unrestraiu’d, and dooms me with his 
eyes. ^ 

Dtm* What can reverse thy doom ? 

Cali, The tyrant’s death. 

Dam. But Greece is still forgot. 

CalL On Asia’s coiist, 

Which lately Wess’d my gentle government, 

Siix^n as the Sultan’s unexi>ected fate ’ 

Fills all th’ astonish’d empire with confusion, 
IMy policy shiiil raise an easy throne ; 

The Turkish povrers from Europe shall retreat, 
And harass Greece no more wuth wasteful war. 
A galley maim’d with Greeks, thy charge, Leon- 
tius, 

Ait-ends to waft us to repose and safety. 

Dam, That vessel, if observed, ahwms the i 
court, 

And gives a thousand fatal questions birth : 

WIjv stored j'or dight? and why prepared by 
Ciih? 

Ciiii, This hour I’ll iMJg, with unsuspecting 
face, 

I>ra.ve to perform my pilgrimage to Mecca : 
Which granted, hides my purpose from the 
World, [tan. 

And, though refus»*d, ct>nc<‘als it from the Sul- 
How can a single hand attempt a life 
Wiiirh armies guard, and idtadels cudose? 

CiUi, Forgetful of command, w'ith captive 
beiuitiiifs, 

Far from his troops, he toys his houi*8i away. 

A roving soldier seized, in Sophia’s temple, 

A virgin shining with distinguish’d chai'ms, 

And brought his beauteous plunder to the Sul- 
tan. 

Dam, In Sophia’s temple ! — what alarm !— 
Froceed, 

Cali, The Sultan gazed, he wonder’d, and he 
loved ; 

In passion h>Sit, he bade the conquering fair 
Renounce her faith, and be the Queen of Tur- 
key, 

The pious maid, with mwlest indignation, 

’Bhrew back the ghtterijig bribe. 

Darn, Celestijil goodness ! 
it must, it must be she ! her name? 

Call Aspasia. 

Dcm, hopes, what terrors msh upon my 
soul ! 

O lead me quickly to the scene of fate ; 

Break through the politician’s tediouS' forms, 


Aspasia calls me, let me dy to save her. 

Leon. Bid hlahomet reproach or praise her 
virtue ? 

CaU. His offers oft repeated, still refused, 

At length rekindled his accustom’d fury, 

And changed th’ endearing snaOe and amTous 
whisper 

To threats of torture, death, and violation. 

Dem, These tedious nan‘atives of frozen age 
Bistitict my soul ; despatch thy lingering tale ; 
Say, did a voice from heaven restrain the tyrant ? 
Bid interposing angels guard her from him ? 

CalL Just in the $noment of impeiKUng fate, 
Another plunderer brought tiie bright Irene ; 
Of equal be?tuty, hut of softer mien. 

Fear in her eye, sul>mission on her tongue, 

Her mournful charms attracted his regard^ 
Disarm’d his ri^e, and in rejieated visits 
Gain’d all his heart ; at length his eager love 
To her transferr’d the offer of a crown. 

Leon . Nor found again the bright temphition 
fail? 

Cali, 1 rembling to grant, nor daring to refuse, 
While Heaven and Mahomet divide her fears. 
With coy caresses and with pleasing wiles 
She feeds his hopes, and soothes him to delay. 
For her, repose is banish’d from the night, 

And business from the <ky. In heraiKirtments 

He lives 

Xcon. And thtu’e must fall, 

Cali, But yet th’ attempt 
Is hazardous. 

jA^on, Forbear to speak of hazards ; 

What has the -wretch that has survived his 
country, 

His friwuls, his Uberty, to hazard ? 

Caii, IJfc- 

JJem. Th’ iuesthiiuble privilege of breathing ( 
Im|>ortat»t hazard ! \\ hat’s that airy bubble. 
When Weigh'd with Greece, with virtue, with 
Aspasia ? 

A floating atom, dust that falls unheeded 
Into the adverse scale, nor slmkes the bidjmee. 
CalL At least this day be calm — If we suc- 
ceed, 

Aspasia’s thine, and all thy life is rapture. — 

See ! Mustapha, the tyrant’s minion comes ; 
Invest Leontius with his new command; 

And wait Abdulla’s unsuspected visits ; 
Remember Freedom, Glory, Greece, and Love. 

[ Exeunt Dem, and Leon. 

SCENE m, 

Cali, and Mustawia. 

Mas, By wlmt enchantment ikm Ihit 'lively 
Greek 

Hold in her chains the capily^tled .iSbltan? 

He tires Im favourito -with June's praise. 

And scejks the shades -to .inu* hpW Irene ; 
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IRENE: 


Irene steals unheeded from his tongue, 

And mingles unperceived with every thought. 

Why should the Sultan shun the joys of 
1 heauty. 

Or arm his breast against the force of love ? 
Love, that with sweet vicissitude relieves 
The warrior's labours, and the monarch's cares. 
But will she yet receive the faith of Mecca? 

Mus* Those powerful tyrants of the female 
breast. 

Fear and Ambition, urge her to compliance; 
Dress’d in each chaz'm of gay magnificence. 
Alluring grandeur courts her to his arms. 
Religion calls her from the wish’d embrace, ^ 
Paints future joys, and points to distant glories. 

Call. Soon will th’ une<iual contest he decided ; 
Prospects, obscui’ed by distance, faintly stidke ; 
Each pleasure brightens at its near approach. 
And every danger shocks with double horror. 
Mus» Xiow shall I scorn the beautiful apos- 
tate ; ' 

How will the hi'ight Aspasia shine above her ! 
Cali. Should she, for proselytes are always 
zealous, 

With pious warmth receive our prophet’s law— 
2fus. Heaven will contemn the mercenary 
fervour. 

Which love of greatness, not of truth, inflames. 
Cak\ Cease, cease thy censures ; for the Sultan 
comes 

Alone, with amorous haste to seek his love. 
SCENE IV. 

Mahomet, Cah Bassa, aiid Mustapha. 

Cali. Hail! terror of the monarchs of the 
world, 

Unshaken he thy throne as eaith’s firm base, 
Live till the sun forgets to dart his beams. 

And weary planets loiter in their courses 1 
Mah, But, Cali, let Irene share thy praycx’s; 
For what is length of days without Irene ? 

I come from empty noise, and tasteless pomp, 
From crowds that hide a monarch from himself, 
To prove the sweets of i>riYaey and friendship, 
And dwell upon the beauties of Irene. 

Cdi. O may her beauties last unchanged by 
‘time, 

As those that bless the mansions of the good ! 
Mah. Each realm where beauty turns the 
graceful shape, 

Swells the fair breast, or animates the glance. 
Adorns my palace with its brightest virgins; 

Yet, unacquainted with these soft emotions, 

I vraik’d superifjr through the blaze of charms, 
Praised without rapture, left without regret. 
\’iliy rove I now, when absent from my fair. 
From solitude to crowds, from crowds to soli- 
tude, 

SiUl restless, till I clasp the lovely maid, 

And ease my loaded soul upon her bosom? 


3fus. Forgive, great Sultan, that iutruslve 
duty 

Enquires the final doom of Menodoims, 

I The Grecian counsellor. 

; 3fa/i. Go see him die ; 

His martial rhetoi-ic taught the Greeks resist- 
ance ; 

Had they prevail’d, I ne’er had known Irene. 

[Ea-ff MusTAWiA. 

SCENE V. 

Mahomet, and Cali. 

Mah. Remote from tumult, in th’ adjoining 
jxalace, 

Thy care shall guard tliis treasux'e of my soul ; 
There let Aspasia, since my fair entreats it, 
With coTiverse chase the melancholy moments. 
Sure, chill’d with sixty winter camps, thy blood 
At sight of female charms will glow no more. 
Cali. These years, unconqiier’d Mahomet, de- 
mand 

Desires more pure, and other cares than love. 
Long have I wish’d, before our prophet’s tomb. 
To pour my prayers for thy successful reign, 

To quit the tumults of the noisy camp, 

And sink into the silent grave in peace. 

3£ah. What I think of peace while haughty 
Scanderbeg, 

Elate with conquest, in his native mountains^ 
Prowls o’er the wealthy spoils of bleeding 
Turkey ! 

While fair Hungaria’s unexhausted valleys 
Pom* forth their legions, and the roaring Danube 
RoUs half his floods unheard through shouting 
camps! 

Nor couldst thou more support a life of sloth 
Than Amurath— 

Call. Still full of Amurath. [Awlc\ 

Ma/i. Than Amurath, accustom’d to c^un- 
mand. 

Could bear his son upon the Turkish throne. 
Cali. This pilgiimage oiw lawgiver ordain’d— ■ 
Mah. For those who could not please by nobler 
sendee. 

Our warlike Ifrophet loves an active faith. 

The holy flame of enterprizing virtue 
Mocks the dull vows of solitude and penance, 
And scorns the lazy hermit’s cheap devotion. 
Shine thou, distinguish’d by superior merit, 
With wonted zesd pursue the task of tvar, 

Till every nation reverence the Koran, 

And e^>-evy suppliant lift his eyes to iMecca. 

Ca/i. This regal confidence, this pious ardmsr. 
Let prudence moderate, though not suppress. 

Is not each realm that smiles with ksiuier suns, 
Or boasts a happier soil, already thine? 
Extended empire, like expanded gold, 

Exchanges solid sti*ength for feeble splendour. 
Mah. Preach thy dull poiit£t*s to vulgar 
kings, 



SCEXE JI.] 

TIlou know’s t not yet thy mastei’’s future great- 

nessj ! 

His vast designs, his phms of iMJiindless power, i 
When every storm in my domain shall roar, 
When every wave shall heat a Turkish shore ^ 
Then, Cdi, shall the tolls of battle cease, 

Then dream of prayer, and pilgrimage, and 
peace. [^ExewU, 

ACT II. 

' SCEME L 

Aspasia Ieejo:. 

Irene, Aspasia, yet pursue the sacred theme : 
Kjchaust the stores of pious eloipience. 

And teach me to repel the Sultan’s passion. 

Still at x\spasia’s voice a sudden rapture 
Exalts my soul, and fortifies my heart. 

Tlie glittering vanities of empty greatness, 

The hopes and fears, thd^oys and pains of life, 
Dissolve in air, and vanish into nothing. 

Asp. Let nobler hopes and juster fears succeed, 
And bar the passes of Irene’s mind 
Against returning guilt. 

Irene, When thou art absent, 

Death rises to my view, with all his terrors : 
Tiien visions, horrid as a intirdcrer’s dreams, 
Ciiill my resolves, and blast my blooming vir- 
tue : [me, 

Stem Torture shakes his bloody scoui^e before 
And Anguish gnashes on the fatal wheel. 

Asp, Siiice feiir predominates in every thought, 
And sways thy breast with absolute dominion, 
Think on the insulting scorn, tiie conscious 
pangs, 

’fhe fature miseries that wait the apostate j 
So shall 'i’imidity assist tliy refison, 

Ainl Wisdom into virtue turn thy frailty. 

Irene, Will not that l^ower that form’d the 
heart of woman. 

And wove the feeble texture of her nerves. 
Forgive those fears that sluikethe tender frame? 
Asp, The weakness we lament, ourselves ■ 
create; 

Instructed from onr infant years to court, 

With counterfeited fears, the aid of man. 

We learn to shudder at the rustliiig breeze. 

Start at the light, and tremble in the dtu-k ; 

Till, affectation ripening to belief, 

And Folly frighted at her own chimeras, 
Habitual cowardice usurj>s the soul. 

Irene, Kot all like thee can brave the shocks j 
of fate. [ledge, | 

Thy soul, by nature great, enlarged by know- j 
Soars tin encumber’d with our idle cares, I 

And all Aspasia, but her 'beauty’s man. I 

Asp, Each generous sentiment is thine, De- 
metrius, 

Whose soul, perhaps, yet mindful of Aspasia, 
IQow hovers o’er this mehmcholy shade, 
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! %Vell pleased to find thy precepts not forgotten. 
O ! could the gi*ave restore the pious hero, 

; Soon would his art or vtdour set ns free, 

; And bear us far from servitude and crimes. 

I Irene, He yet may live. 

[ Asp, Alas! delusive dream! 

Too well I know him ; his immoderate courage. 
The impetuous sallies of excessive virtue, 

I Too strong for love, have hurried him on death. 

’ SCENE IL 

Aspasia, I&eke, Cali, and Abdalla. 

Cali. [To Abu. as they advance,'] Behold our 
future Sultaness, Abdalla ; 

Let artful flattery now, to lull suspicion, 

Glide through Irene to the Sultan’s ear. 
Wouldst thou subdue the obdurate cannibal 
To tender friendship, praise him to his mistress, 

[To I BENE. 

Well may those eyes that view these heavenly 
charms 

Reject the daughters of contending kings ; 

For what are pompous titles, proud alliance. 
Empire or wealth, to excellence like thine ? 

Abd, Receive the impatient Sultan to thy 
arms; 

And may a long posterity of raonarclis, 

The pride and terror of .succeeding days. 

Rise from the happy bed ; and futui'e queens 
DifiTuse Irene’s beauty through the world I 
Irene, Can Alabomet’s imperial hand descend 
To clasp a slave? or can a soul like mine. 
Unused to power, and form’d tor humbler 
scenes, 

Support the splendid miseries of greatness ? 

Cali. No regal pageant deck’d with casual 
honours, 

Scorn’d by his subjects, trampled by his foes, 

No feeble tyrant of a petty state, 

Courts thee to shake on a dependant throne; 
Bom to command, as thou to charm mankind. 
The Sultan tfom himself derives his greatness^ 
Observe, bright maid, as his resistless voice 
Drives on the tempest of destructive war. 

How nation after nation falls before him. 

Abd, At bis dread name the distant mountains 
shake ' 

Their cloudy summits, and the sons of fierce- 
That range uncivilized from rock to rock. 
Distrust the eternal fortresses of Nature, 

And wish their gloomy caverns more obscure. 
Asp, Forbear this lavish pomp of dreadful 
praise ; 

The horrid images of war and slaughler , 

Renew our sorrows and awake - 

Abd. Cali, methinks yon waving tree# afford 
A doubtful glimpse of our approaching friemls ; 
Just as I mark’d them they fisnsook the shore. 
And turn’d their hasty the gar- 
den. , , ■ ■: ■ ■ ■ 
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6 ^ IRE 

CalL Conduct these (^acens, AbdaUa, to the 
palace : 

Such heavenly beauty, formal for adoration, 

The pride of monarchs, the reward of conquest ! 
Such beauty must not shine to vulgar eyes. 

SCUNJS II L 

Call [(5o^«s.] f low Heaven, in scorn of hu- 
man arrogance, 

Commits to trivial chance the fate of nations I 
While with incessant thought laborious man 
Extends his mighty schemes of wealth and 
power, 

And towers and triumphs in ideal greatness; 
Some accidental gust of opposition 
Blasts all the beauties of his new creation. 
O’erturns the fabric of presumptuous reason, 
And whelms the swelling architect beneath it. 
Had not the breeze xmtwined the meeting 
boughs, [Greeks, 

And through the parted shade disclosed the 
Th’ important hour had pass’d unheeded by. 

In all the sweet oblivion of delight, 

In all the fopperies of meeting lovem : 

In sighs and tears, in transports and embraces. 
In soft comijlaints, and idle protestations. 

IK 

Cat.i, Demetrius, and Leontius. 

Cedi. Could omens fright the resolute and wise, 
Well might we fear impending disappointments. 
Leon. Your artful suit, your monarch’s fierce 
denial, 

The cruel doom of hapless Mcnodorus.— 

Lem. And your new charge, that dear that 
heavenly maid.— • 

Leon. All this we know already from Abdalla. 
Le?}i. Such slight defeatsbufcanimatethebrave 
To stronger eiforts and maturer counsels, 

Cali. My doom con finn’d establishes my x>ur- 
pose. 

Cahniy he beard, till Amurath’s resumption 
Rose to his thought, and set his soul on fire : 
When from his Hps Ihe fatal name burst out, 

A sudden x^ause th’' imperfect sense suspended. 
Like the dread stillness of condensing storms. 

Lem. The loudest cries of Nature urge us for- 
Despotic rage pursues the life of Cali ; [ward ; 
His gi’oaning country claims Leontius’ aid ; 

And yet another voice, forgive me, Gi-eece, 

The powerful voice of Love infiames Demetrius, 
Each lingering hour alarms me for Aspasia. 

Cali. What passions reign among thy crew, 
Leontius ? 

Dfies cheerless diffidence oppress their hearts ? 

Or sprightly hope exalt their kindling spirits ? 

Do they witlr pain repress the struggling shout, 
And listen eager to the rising wind ? 

Lco 7L All there Is hope, and guyefy and, cou- I 
rage, -j 


NE: 

No cloudy doubts, or languishing delays , 

Ei’e I could range them on the crowded deck, 
At once a hundred voices thunder’d round me, 
A nd every voice was Liberty and Greece. 

Lem. Swift let us rush upon the careless ty- 
rant, 

Nor give him leisure for another crime. 

Led7i. Then let ns now resolve, nor Idly waste 
Another hour in dull deliberation. 

CalL But see, where, destined to protract our 
counsels, 

Comes Mustapha.— Your Turkish robes conceiil 
you. 

Retire with speed, ■while I prepare to meet him 
W^th artificial smiles and seeming friendship. 

SCLIIL K 

Cali cmd Mustapha. 

CalL I see the gloom that low’ra ux»on thy 
brow: * fthee; 

These days of love and pleasure cluirm not 
Too slow these gentle constellations roll ; 

Thou long’st for stars that frown on human 
kind. 

And scatter discord from their baleful beams. 
Mus. How blest art thou, still jocund and se- 
rene, 

Beneath the load of business, and of years I 
Cali. Sure by some wondrous sympathy of 
souls, 

My heart still beats responsive to the SaHan’'s ; 
I share, by secret instinct, all his jtnys, 

And feel no sorrow while my sovereign smiles. 
Mus. The Sultan comes, imxiaticnt for his 
love ; 

Conduct her hither : let no rude intrusion 
JMolest these private walks, or care invade 
These hours assign’d to Pleasure and Irene. 

SCLWL VI. 

Mahomet a7id MesTAriiA. 

Mail. Now, Mustaj)ha, pursue ihy tale oi” 
horror. 

Has treason’s dire infection reach’d my palace ? 
Can Cali dare the stroke of heavenly justice 
In the dark precincts of a gaping grave, 
x\ad load with perjuries his parting soul? 

Was it for this, that sickening in Epirus, 

My father call’d me to his coucli of doafh, 

Join’d Cali’s hand to mine, and faltering cried. 
Restrain the fervour of iiripetuous jamth 
With venerable Cali’s faithful coLo^^ek? 

Are these the counsels, this the faith of Call ,? 
Were all our' favours lavish’d on. a villain ? 

Con feat ? 

Mas. Confest by dying I^fcnodoriis. 

In his last agonies the gasping cowai’d, 
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Amidst tBe tortures of tlie tramlog steel, 

Still fond of life, groan’d out tlie dreadful secret, 
Held forth this fatal scroll, then sunk to nothing. 
Mali. [jEramming iheFaper.] liis correspond- 
ence with oxir foes of Greece 1 
His hand ! his seal I The secrets of my soul 
Conceal’d from all but him ! Ail, sill conspire 
To banish doubt, and brand him for a villain I 
Our schemes for ever cross’d, our mines dis- 
cover’d, 

Betray’d some traitor lurking near my bosom. 
Oft have I raged, when their wide witstiog 
cannon 

Lay pointed at our batteries yet unforin’d. 

And broke the meditated lines of war. 

Detested Cali, too, wdth artful wonder. 

Would shahe his xvily head, and closely whisper. 
Beware of Mustapha, beware of treason. 

Mus* The faith of Mustapha disdains sus- 
picion ; 

But yet, gi’eat emperor, beware of treason ; 

Th’ insidious Bassa, fired by disappointment— 
Mah. Shall feel the vengeance of an injured 
king. 

Go, seize him, load him with reproachful chains, 
Before th’ assembled troops proclaim his crimes ; 
Then leave liira stretch’d upon the lingering rack. 
Amidst the camp to howl his life away. 

Jibs. Should we before the troops proclaim 
his crimes j 

I dread his arts of seeming innocence, 

His bland address, and sorcery of tongue ; 

And, should he fall tmheard by sudden justice, 
Th’ ailoring soldiers would revenge their idol. 

il/n/f, Cali, this day, with hypocritic zeal, 
Implored my leave to visit Mecca’s temple; 
Struck with the wonder of a statesman’s good- 
ness, 

I raised his thoughts to more sublime devotion. 
Now let him go, pursued by silent wrath, 

Meet unejcpected daggers in his w^ay. 

And in some distant land obscurely die. 

Mm, There will his boundless wealth, the 
s|>oiI of Asia, [him, 

Heap’d by your father’s ill-placed bounties on 
Dispei*se rebellion through the Eastern world ; 
Bribe to his cause, and list beneath his banners, 
Ambia’s roving troops, the sons of swiftness, 
And arm the X\'rsian heretic against thee ; 
There shall he waste thy frontiers, check thy 
conquests, [geance. 

And, though at length subdued, elude thy ven- 
Mah, Elude my vengeance ! No — my troops 
shall range 

Th’ eternal snows that freeze beyond Maeotia, 
And AMc’s torrid sands, in search of Cali. 
Should the fierce North upon his frozen wings 
Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds, 
And seat him in the Bleiadk* golden chaidots. 
Thence shall my fury di-ag him down to tor- 
tures ; 

Wha*evcr guilt can fiy, revenge can. follow. 


Mus, Wilt thou dismiss the savs^c from the 
toils. 

Only to hunt him round the ravaged w’orld ? 
Mah. Suspend his sentence — Emx>ire and 
Irene 

Claim my divided soul. This wetch, un worthy 
To mix with nobler cares, I’ll throw aside 
For idle hours, and crush him at my leisure. 
Mus, Let not th’ unbounded greatness of his 
mind 

Betray my king to negligence of danger. 
Perhaps the clouds of dark conspiracy [head. 
Now roll full fraught with tliunder o’er your 
Tw'icc since the morning rose T saw the Bassa, 
Like a fell adder swelling in a bnike. 

Beneath the co^'crt of this verdant arch 
In pidvate conference; beside him stood 
Two men unknown, the partners of his bosom ; 
I mark’d them well, and traced in either face 
The gloomy resolution, horrid gi*eutness, 

And stern composure, of despairing heroes ; 
And, to confirm my thoughts, at sight of me, 
As blasted by my presence, they withdrew 
With all the speed of terror and of guilt. 

Mah, The strong emotions of my troubh4 
soul 

Allow' no pause for art or for contrivance ; 

And dark perplexity disti'acts my counsels. 

Do thou resolve : for see Irene comes ! 

At her approach each ruder gust of thought 
Sinks like the sighing of a tempest spent, 

And gales of softer passion fan my bosoni. 

[Cali enters with Iiieke, and exU tintk 
MusTArHA. 

SCEME VIZ, 

I Mahomet and Iebke. 

i Mah, Wilt thou descend, fair daughter of ]>er- 
j fection, 

1 To hear my vows, and give mankind a queen ? 
j Ah ! cease, Irene, cease those flowing soitowj^ 
That melt a heart impregnable till now. 

And tom thy thoughts henceforth to love and 
empire. 

How will the matchless beauties of Irene, 

Thus bright in tears, thus amiable in ruin, 

With all the graceful pride of greatness height- 
ened. 

Amidst the blaze of jewels and of gold. 

Adorn a throne, and dignify dominion ! 

Irene, Why all this glare of splendid elo- 
quence. 

To paint the pageardries of guilty state ? ^ 

Blust I for these renounce the hope of hearan. 
Immortal crowns, and fulness of enjoyment? 
Mah, Vain raptures aIl* 7 -For ypur inferior 
natures, 

Form’d to delight, and happy by; 4®i^ik^iting, 
Heaven has reserved^ no future ■ 

, But bids yap. rpye the pi^th? of lliss, secure 
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Of total death, aud careless of hereafter ; 

While HeaYen’s high minister, whose awful 
volume [man, 

Records each act, each thought of sovereign 
Surveys your plays with inattentive glance. 
And leaves the lovely trifler unregarded. 

Irerie. Why then has Naturc^s vain munifi- 
cence 

Profusely pour’d her bounties upon woman ? 
Whence then those charms thy tongue has 
deign’d to flatter, 

That air resistless, and enchanting hlush, 

Unless the beauteous fabric was design’d 
A habitation for a faii*er soul ? 

Moll, Too high, bright maid, thou rut’st ex- 
terior gi'ace ; ^ 

Not always do the fairest flowers diffuse 
The richest odours, nor the speclded shells 
Conceal the gem ; let femtde arrogance 
Observe the feather’d wanderers of the sky ; 
With purple varied and hedropp’d with gold, 
They prune the wing, and spread the glossy 
plumes, 

Oi'dain’d, like you, to flutter and to shine, .. 
And cheer the weary passenger with music. 
Irene. Mean as we are, this tyi^t of the 
world 

Implores our smiles, and trembles at our feet. 
Whence flow the hopes and fears, despair and 
rapture, 

Whence all the bliss and agonies of love ? 

Mah, Why, when the balm of sleep descends 
on man, 

Do gay ddusions, wandering o’er the brain. 
Soothe the delighted soul with empty bliss? 

To want give affluence? and to slavery freedom? 
Such ai’e love’s joys, the lenitives of life, 

A fancy’ d treasure, and a waking dream. 

Irene. Then let me once, in honour of our 
Assume the boastful arrogance of man. [sex, j 
The attractive softness, and the endearing 
smile, 

And powerful glance, ’tis granted are our own ; 
Nor has impartial Nature’s frugal hand 
Exhausted all her nobler gifts on you. 

Do not we share the comprehensive thought. 

The enlivening wit, the penetrating reason ? 
Beats not the female breast with generous pas- 
sions 

The thirst of empire, and the love of glory ? 

Mah. Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me 
thine, I 

Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy face. j 

I thought (forgive, my fair,) the noblest aim. 

The strongest effort of a female soul. 

Was but to choose the graces of the day, 

To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll. 
Dispose the colour of the flowing robe. 

And add new roses to the faded cheek. 

Will it not charm a mind like thine exalted, 

To shine the goddess of applauding nations. 

To scatter happiness and plenty round thee, 


To bid the prostrate captive rise and live, 

To see new cities tower at thy command, 

And blasted kingdoms flourish at thy smile? 
Irene. Charm’d with the thought of bless! 
human, kind. 

Too calm I listen to the flattering sounds. 

Ma/i. O seize the power to bless — Irene’s nod 
Shall break the fetters of the groaning Christian ; 
Greece, in her lovely patroness secure, 

Shall mourn no more her plundci*’d palaces. 
Ireyie. Forbear— -O do not urge me to my 
ruin ! 

Mah. To state and power I court thee, not to 
ruin : 

Smile on my wishes, and command the globe. 
Security shall spread her shield before thee. 

And Love enfold thee with her downy wings. 
If greatness please thee, mount the Imperial 
seat ; 

If pleasure charm thee, view this soft retreat ; 
Here every warbler of the sky shall sing ; 
Here every fragrance breathe of every spring : 
To deck these bowers each region shall com- 
bine, 

And e’en our Prophet’s gardens cn^T- thine : 
Empire and love shall share the blissful day, 
And Tailed life steid unperceived away. 

l£xr unf, 

ACT III. 

SCJSJSrB L 

Cau mu/ ABDALtA. — C ali enters with a dwAOj- 
tented air; to Mm enters Abdalla. 

CMi. Is this the fierce conspirator, Abdalla? 

Is this the restless diligence of treason ? 

Where hjist thou linger’d while the eiicuinber’il 
hoio's 

Fly iabouring with the fate of futnre nations, 
And hungry slaughter scents iniperiid Wootl ? 
Abd. ImxMjrtant cares {letaiu’d me from your 
counsels. 

Cali, Some petty passion! some domestic 
trifle ( 

Some vain amusement of a vacant soul ! 

A weeping ’wife, perhaps, or dying friend, 

Hung on your neck, and hinder’d your depar- 
ture. 

Is this a time for softness or for sorrow' ? 
Unprofitable, peaceful, female virtues ! 

When eager vengeance shmvs a naked foe, 

And kind ambition points the way to greatnm. 

Abd. Must then ambition’s votaries infriitge 
The law of kindness, break the bonds of nature, 
And quit the names of brother, friend, and 
father ? 

Cali, This sovereign passion, sconiful of re- 
stmiat. 


SCEXE //.] 
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E’en from tlie Mrtli affects supreme commaiul, | Cali, Now be some moments master of tby- 
Swells ill the breast, and witb resistless force [ self ; ■ 

O’erbears each gentler motion of tbe mind. I Nor let Demetrius know tliee for a rival. 

As when a deluge overspreads tbe plains,' j Hence ! or be calm — To disagree is ruin. 

Tbe wandering ri%uilet and silver lake, i 

Mis undistingussli’d with the general roar, : SCEUkE II. 

Jbd* Yet can ambition In Abdalla’s breast 

Claim but tbe second place : tliere mighty Love ; Cali, DKMEriauSj Leoktius, and Abdalea. 
Has fix’d bis hopes, inquietudes, and fears. 

His glowing wishes, ami Ills jealous pangs. Dem, "When will occasion smile upon our 

Cali. LoVe is indeed tbe privilege of youth : wishes, 

Yet on a day like this, when expectation j And give the tox^ures of suspense a period? 

Pants for the dread event — But let us reason — j Still must %ve linger in uncertain hope? 

Jbd, Hast thou grown old amidst the crowd ; Still languish in our chains, and dream of free- 
of courts, . I dom, 

And. turn’d th’ instructive page of human life, j Like thii-sty sailors gazing on the clouds, 

To cant at last, of reason to a lover ? f Till burning death shoots through their wither’d 

Such ill-timed gravity, such serious folly, j limbs ? 

IMigbt ’ivell bedt tbe solitary student, ' Cali. Deliverance is at band ; for Turkey’s 

Th’ unpractised dervise, or sequester’d faquir. ; tyrant, 

Know’st thou not yet, when Love invades the Sunk in his pleasures, conddent and gaj', 
soul, ; With all tbe hero’s dull security, 

That all her faculties receive his chains? ; Trusts to my care his mistress and his life, 

That Reason gives her vseeptre to bis band, j And laughs and wantons in tbe jaws of death. 
Or only struggles to be more enslaved ? Leofi. So weak is man when destined to des- 

Aspasia, who can look upon thy beauties ? truction i — 

Who hear thee speak, and not abandon reason ? The watchful slumber, and the crafty trust. 
Reason ! the hoary dotard’s dull directress, , Caii. At my command yon iron gates unfold; 
Tiiat loses all beciiose she hazards nothing ! ■ At my command the sentinels retire ; 

Reason ! the tim’rous pilot, that, to shun : With all the license of authority, [rooms, 

The rocks of life, for ever dies the port ! j Through bowing slaves, I range the private 

CaiL But why this sudden warmth ? j And of to-morrow’s action fix the scene. 

Jbd, Because I love : | Dem. To-moirow’s action ! Can that hoary 

Because my slighted passion barns in vain ! | wisdom, [morrow ! 

Why roars the Uoticsa distress’d by hunger? Borne down with years, still doat upon to- 
Why foam the »%"elling w-aves when tempests That fatal mistress of the young, the lazy, 

rise? The coward, and the fool, condemn’d to lose 

Why shakes tlie ground when subterraneous firos A useless life in waiting for to-morrow, 

Pierce through the bursting caverns rend their To gaze with longing eyes upon to-moiTow, 
way? ; Till interposing death destroys the prospect. 

CaU. Not till this day thou saw’st this fatal Strange ! that this general traud from day to day 
fair ; Should fill the world with wi*etches undetected. 

Did ever passion make so swift a progress ? ' The soldier, labouring through a winter’s march, 

Once more reflect, suppress this inlant folly. Still sees to-morrow drest in I'obes of triumph ; 

JIJ, Gross fires, enkindled by a mortal hand, Still to the lover’s long-expecting arms 
Spread by degrees, and dread th’ oppressing ' To-morrow brings the visionary bride. 

stream ; i But thou, too old to bear another cheat, 

The subtler flames emitted from the sky [tance. Learn, that the present hour alone is man’s. 
Flash out at once, wdtb strength above resis- ; Leoru The present hour with open arms in- 
Cab". How did Aspasia welcome your address? : ■'dtes ; 

Did you proclaim this unexpected c.onquest ? - Seize the kind fair, and press her to thy bosom. 

Or pay with speaking eyes a lover’s homage? | Dem. Who knows, ere this important morrow 
Jbd, Confounded, awed, and lost in admira- ] rise, 

tioa, ! But fear or mutiny may taint the Gi-eeks? 

I gazed, I trembled ; but I could not speak : i Who knows, if awaldng ange^ . 

When e’en as love was breaking oil’ from won- May spare tbe fatal bow-string till tot-morrow ? 

der, i Abd, Had our fii*st Asian foes but knovra 

And tender accents quWering on my lips, j this ai‘dour, :• ^ 

She mark’d my sparkling eyes, and heaving ^ We still had wander’d on TartarlaiuJhiHi 

breast, j Rouse, Cali ; shall the sons .of; conquer’d 

And smiling, conscious of her charms, with- ; Greece . . ■- : ■■■' 

drew. [Abihr Dem. and Leon. ! Lead us to danger, and abash their victors ? 

1 I ■ 
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This night with all her conscious stars be wit- 
ness. 

Who merits most, Demetrius or Ahdalla. 

Who merits most!— -I knew not we 
were rivals. 

Cd!i. Young man, forbear — the heat of youth 
no more — [f^^te. 

Well, — ’tis decreed — This night shall fix our 
Soon as the veil of evening clouds the sky, 

With cautious secrecy, Leontius, steer 
Th’ appointed vessel to yon shaded bay, 

Form’d by this garden jutting on the deep ; 
There, with your soldiers arm’d, and sails ex- 
panded, 

Await our coming, equally prepared 
For speedy flight, or obstinate defence. 

,, [JSail Leontius. 

iil 

Cali, Abdalla, Demetrius. 

Dem<. Now pause, gi*eat Bassa, from the 
thoughts of blood, 

And kindly grant an ear to gentler soiuids. 

If e’er thy youth has known the pangs of ab- 
sence, 

Or felt th* impatience of obstructed love, 

Give me, before the approaching hour of fate. 
Once to behold the charms of briglit Aspasia, 
And draw new virtue from her heavenly tongue. 
CalL Let prudence, ere the suit be farther 
urged, 

Impartial weigh the pleasure with the danger. 

A little longer, and she’s thine for ever. 

Dem, Prudence and love conspire in this I’e- 
quest, 

Lest, unacquainted with our bold attempt, 
Surprise o’crwhelm her, and retard our flight. 
CalL What I can grant, you cannot ask in 
vain— 

Dem. I go to wait thy call ; this kind consent 
Completes the gift of freedom and of life. 

\Exit Demetrius. 

' SCENE IP\ . 

Cali and Abdalla. 

Abd, And this is my reward — ^to burn, to 
languish, 

To rave unheeded ; while the happy Greek, 

The refuse of our swoi’ds, the dross of conquest, ‘ 
Throws his fond arms about Aspasia’s neck. 
Dwells on her lips, and sighs upon her breast. 

IsT not enough he lives by our indulgence, 

But he must live to make his masters wretched? 
Cali^ What claim hast thou to plead? 

Ab(L Tile claim of power, 

The unquestion’d claim of conquerors and kings ! 
Cali, let in the use of powei* remember 
Justice. 


Abd. Can then th’ assassin lift his treachei-ous 
hand 

Against his king, and cry, remember justice? 
Justice demands the forfeit life of Cali ; 

Justice demands that I reveal your crimes; 
Justice demands— but see th’ approaching Sul- 
tan ! 

Oppose my wishes, and— remember justice. 

CalL Disorder sits upon thy face — ^I’etire. 

[Brif Abballa, enter Mahomet. 

SCENE r, 

Cali and Mahomet. 

Cali. Long be the Sultan bless’d with happy 
love ! 

My zeal marks gladness datvning on thy cheek. 
With raptures such as fire the Pagan crowds. 
When, i>ale and anxious for their years to come, 
They see the sun surmount the dai'k eclipse, 

And hail unanimous their conquering god. 

Mah* My vows, ’tis true, she hears with h*ss 
aversion ; 

She sighs, she blushes, but slie still denies. 

CalL With warmer courtship press the yield- 
ing fair ; 

Call to your aid, with boundless promises, 

Each rebel wish, each traitor inclination, 

That raises tumults in the female breast, 

The love of powder, of pleasure, and of show, 
Mah, These arts 1 tried, and, to infiame Imm' 
more, 

By hateful business liurried from her sight, 

I bade a hundred virgins wait around her, 

Sooth her with all the x»Ieasures of commuiul, 
Applaud her charms, and court her to be gia^at. 

[j&V/if Mahomet, 

SCENE VL 

Cali. He’s gone — Here rest, my smil, 

thy fainting wing, 

Here recollect thy dissipated powers.-—--. 

Our distant interests, and our dilferent passii>ns. 
Now haste to mingle in one common centre, 

And fate lies crowded in a nan*ow space. 

Yet in that narrow space what dangers rise . 
Far more I dread Abdalla’s fiery folly. 

Than all the wisdom of the grave divan. 

Reason with reason fights on equal tenns ; 

The raging madman’s unconnected sdienH*s 
"We cannot obviate, for we cannot guess. 

Deep in my breast be treasured this resolve, 
When Cali mounts the throne, Abdaliu dies, 

Too fierce, too faithless, for neglect or trust. 

[Eritcr Irene mih AUendanfs. 

SCENE VIL 

Cali, Irene, Aspasia, &c. 

Call. Amidst the spiemlour of encircling beauty, 
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A TRAGEDY. 


Superior majesty proclaiBis tliee queen, i 

iind nature Justifies our monarc'h’s choice. | 
Irene, Reserve this homage for some other ' 
fair; ! 

Urge me not on to glittering guilt, nor pour 
In my weak ear the intoxicating sounds. 

Cali. Make haste, bright maid, to rule the 
willing world ; ; 

Awed by the rigour of the Sultan’s justice, i 
We court thy gentleness. 

Asp. Can Cali’s voice 
Concur to press a hapless captive’s I’uin? 

Cali. Long would my zeal for Mahomet and 
thee 

jDetaio me here. But nations, call upon me, : 
And duty bids me choose a distant walk, ^ 

Nor taint with cai-e the privacies of love. ; 

SCENE VIIL I 

Irene, Astasia, and Attendants. 

Asp. If yet this shining pomp, these sudden 
honours. 

Swell not thy soul beyond advice or friendship, 
Nor yet inspire the follies of a queen, 

Or tune thine car to soothiiig adulation, 

Suspend awhile the privilege of power, 

To hear the voice of Truth ; dismiss thy train. 
Shake off the incumbrances of state a moment, 
And lay the towering sultaness jiside, 

[Irene signs to her AttendmUs to retire. , 
While I foretell thy fate ; that office done,— 

No more I boast the ambitious name friend, 
But sink among thy slaves without a murmur. 

Irene. Did regal diadems invest my brow. 

Yet should my si>ui still faitbfui to her choice i 
Esteem Aspasia’s breast the noblest kingdom. 
As^y. The soul, once tainted w'ith so foul a 
crime, [ardour: ' 

No more shall glow with friendship’s baI!ow'’d 
I'hese holy beings, whose superior care 
Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue. 
Affrighted at impiety like thine, 

Resign their charge to baseness and to rum. 

Irene. Upbraid me not with fancied wicked- ^ 
I am not yet a queen or an apostate. [ness; ■ 
But should I sin beyond the hope of mercy, • 
If, when religion prompts me to refuse, 

The dretui of instant death restrains my tongue? . 
Asp. Kefiect that life and death, affecting 
sounds I 

Are only varied modes of endless being ; i 

Reflect that life, like every other blessing, ; 

Derives its value from its use alone ; | 

Not for itself but for a no-bler end, | 

The Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. | 

When inconsistent with a greater good, 

Reason commands to cast the less away ; 

Thus life, with loss of wealth is well-preserved, 
And virtue cheaply saved with loss of life. : 
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Irene. If built on settled thought, this con- 
stancy 

Not idly flutters on a boastful tongue, 

W’hy, when destruction raged around our walls, 
Why fled this haughty heroine from the battle? 
Why then did not this w'arlike Amazon 
Mix in the war, and slune among the heroes? 
Asp. Heaven, when its hand poui*’d softnes 
on our limbs, 

Unfit for toil, and polish’d into weakness. 

Made passive fortitude the praise of woman : 
Our only arms are innocence and meekness. 
Not then vrith raving cries I fill’d the city ; 
But, while Demetrius, dear lamented name i 
Pour’d storms of fire upon our fierce invaders, 
Implored the Eternal Power to shield my 
country. 

With silent sorrows, and with calm devotion. 
Ireju. O ! did Irene shine the queen of Tur- 
key, [rejected ; 

No more should Greece lament those prayers 
Again should golden splendour grace her cities, 
Again her prostrate palaces should rise. 

Again her temples sound with holy music : 

No more should danger fright, or want distress 
The smiling widows, and protected orphans. 
Aqn Be virtuous eiids pursued by virtuous 
means. 

Nor think the intention sanctifies the deed : 
That maxim, published in an impious age. 
Would loose the wild enthusiast to destroy. 

And fix the fierce usurper’s bloody title ; 

Then Bigotry might send her slaves to war, 
And bid success become the test of truth ; 
Lmpitying massacre might waste the world, 
And persecution boast the call of Heaven, 

Irene. Shall I not wish to cheer afflicted 
kings, 

And plan the happiness of mourning millions? 
As^k Dream not of power thou never const 
attain : 

When social laws first harmonized the world, 
Superior man possess’d the chai*ge of rule, 

The scale of justice, and the sword of power, 
Nor left us aught hut flattery and state. 

Irene. To me my lover’s fondness will restore 
Whate’er man’s pride has ravish’d from our sex. 
Asp. Wlien soft security shall prompt the 
Sultan 

Freed from the tumults of unsettled conquest 
To fix his court, and regulate his pleasures, 

Soon shall the dire seraglio’s hoiTid gates 
Close like the eternal bars of death upon thee. 
Immured and buried in perpetuJiil sloth. 

That gloomy slumber of the stagnant soul. 
There shalt thou view from far the quiet cottage, 
And sigh for cheerful poverty in vain ; 

There wear the tedious hours of Kfe away. 
Beneath each curse of unrelenidng Heaven, 
Despair and j^avery, solitude and guilt. 

Irem. There shall we find ihe yet untasted bliss 
Of grandeur and tranquillity combined. 
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, IRENE; 


Asp, Tranquillity and guilt, disjoin’d by Hea- 
ven, 

Still stretch in vain their longing arms afar; 

Nor dare to pass th’ insuperable bound. 

Ah ! let me rather seek the convent’s cell ; 

There when my thoughts, at interval of prayer, 
Descend to range these mansions of misfortune. 
Oft shall I dwell on our disastrous friendship, 
And shed the pitying tear for lost Irene. 

Irene. Go, languish on in dull obscurity ; 

Thy dazzled soul, with all its boasted greatness, 
Shrinks at the o’erpowering gleams of regal 
state. 

Stoops from the blaze like a degenerate eagle, 
And flies for shelter to the shades of life. 

Asp. On me should Providence, without a 
crime, 

The weighty charge of royalty confer. 

Call me to civilize the Russian wilds. 

Or hid soft science polish Britain’s heroes : 

Soon should’st thou see, how false thy weak re- 
proach. 

My bosom feels, enkindled from the sky, 

The lambent flames of mild benevolence, 
Untouch’d by fierce ambition’s raging fires. 
Irene. Ambition is the stamp impress’d by 
Heaven 

To mark the noblest minds ; with active heat 
Inform’d they mount the precipice of power. 
Grasp at command, and tower in quest of em- 
pii’e ; 

While vulgar souls compassionate their cares, 
Gaze at their height, and tremble at their dan- 
ger : 

Thus meaner spirits with amazement mark 
The varying seasons, and revolving skies. 

And ask, what guilty Power’s rebellious hand 
Rolls with eternal toil the ponderous orbs ; 
While some archangel, nearer to perfection, 

In easy state presides o’er all their motions. 
Directs the planets with a careless nod, 

Conducts the sun, and regulates the spheres. 

Asp. Well.may’st thou hide in labyrinths of 
sound [voice. ; 

The cause that shrinks Irom Reason’s powerful ' 
Stoop from thy flight, trace hack th’ entangled i 
thought, ! 

And set the glittexflng fallacy to view. 

Not power I blame, hut power obtain’d by , 
crime ; I 

Angelic greatness is angelic virtue. | 

Amidst the glare of courts, the shout of armies, ■ 
not th’ apostate feel the pangs of guilt, j 

And wish, too late, for innocence and peace? | 
Curst as the tyrant of th’ infernal realms, j 

With gloomy state and agonizing pomp ! j 

I 

SCEXE IX. ; 

laEKE, Asvasia, and Maiu. | 

Maid. A 1 urkish stranger of majestic mien. 


Asks at the gate admission to Aspasia, 
Commission’d, as he says, by Cali Passa. 

Irene. Whoe’er thou art or whatsoe’er thy 
message, [Aside, 

Thanks for this kind relief— With speed admit 
him. 

Asp. He comes, perhaps, to separate us lia* 
ever; 

When I am gone, remember, O 1 remember, 
That none are great, or happy, but the virtuous. 

Irenje ; eriier Demetkil's. 

SCUNjB X. 

Aspasia and De5ietrius. 

Dem. ’Tisshe— my hope, my happiness, my 
love ! 

Aspasia 1 do I once again behold thee? 

Still, still the same-unclouded by misfortune ! 
Let my blest e 5 "es for ever gaze — * —* 

Asp. Demetrius 1 

Dem. \Yhy does the blood forsake tliy lovely 
cheek? [nerves? 

Why shoots this chillness through thy shaking 
Why does thy soul retire into herself? 

Recline upon my breast thy sinking beauties; 
Revive— -Revive, to freedom and to love. 

Asp. What well-known voice pronounced the 
grateful sounds 

Freedom and love? Alas I I’m all confusion, 

A sudden mist o’ercastsiny darken’d soul ; 

The present, past, and future, swim before Hie, 
Lost in a wild perplexity of joy. 

Dem. Such ecstacy of love, such pure affec- 
tion, 

What worth can merit ? or what faith reward ? 
Asp. A thousand thoughts, imperfect and dis- 
tracted, 

Demand a voice, and struggle into birth ; 

A thousand questions press upon my tongue, 
But ail give way to rupture and Bemctrio.s. 
Dem. O say, bright Beii':g, hi this age of ab- 
sence, [known V 

What fears, whiit griefs, what dangers Inist thou 
Say, how the tyrant threaten’d, flatter’d, sighM I 
Saj', how he threaten’d, flatter’d, sigh’d in vain ! 
Say, how the hand of 'Violemv was rrd ie-J. i 
Say, how thou cali’dst in tears upon Demetrin.s I 
Asp. Inform me rather how thy hjsppy i-ou- 

Stemm’d in the bx'each the deluge of destruc- 
And pass’d uninjured through the walks < i 
death. 

Did savage anger and licentious conquest 
Behold the hero with Aspaski’s f ye»y ? 

And, thus protected in the general rulru 
O say, what guardian power coirvey’d tliee 
hither. 

Dem. Such strange events, such unexpected 
chances, 

Beyond my wurmmt hope, or wildest ^vi^Les, 
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Coiioarr’d to give me to Aspasla*s arms, ; 

1 stand amazed, and ask, if yet 2 clasp thee. 

Jsjh Sure Heaven (for wonders are not j 
wrought in vain !) ! 

That joins ns .thus, will never pai’t us more ! i 

SCEmJ XL I 

Dejiieteius, Asfasia, and Abdalia. 

AbiL It parts yon iiow—'rhe hasty Sultan ■ 
sign’d , 

The laws niireaih and flies to his Irene. ' | 

Bern, Fix’d and Intent on his Irene’s charms, J 
He envies none the converse of Aspasia. i 

Abd, Aspasia’s absence will inflame suspicion ! ; 
She cannot, must not,,%shall not, linger here ; I 
Prudence and Feiendship bid me force her from | 
you. ! 

Deni, Force her! profane her with a touch, j 
and die ! i 

Abd. ’Tis Greece, ’tis Freedom, calls Aspasia 
hence ; 

Your careless love betrays your country’s cause. 
Dem, If we must part----- 
Asp, No ! let us die together. 

Bern, If we must part 

Abd, Despatch ; th’ increasing danger 
Will not admit a lover’s long farewell, 

The long-drawn mtercmirse of sighs and kisses. 
Bern, Then— O my fair, i cannot bid thee 
go. 

Receive her and protect her, gi'acious Heaven ! 
Yet let me watch her dear departing steps, 

If Fate pursues me, let it And me liere. 

Reproatdi not, Greece, a lover’s fond delays, 
Nor think thj- cause neglected wdfde I gaze j; 
New force, new courage, from each glance I 
gain, 

And And our pass’ons not infused in vain. .< 

[AVjw/?/. j 

ACT IV. i 


SCEXX L 


Demetrius and Aspasia, enter as taUemg* j 

■! 

Asp, Kiiough— resistless Reason calms my ' 
soul — I 

Approving Justice smiles upuii your cause, \ 

And Nature’s rights entreat tlf asser {in g sword. ■ 
Yet, when your hand is to destroy, 

Think, hut excuse a woman’s needless caution— ' 
Ihirgc well thy mind from every private passion, , 
Drive interest, lava, and vengeanw, from thy | 
thoughts, [Mrtue, i 

hill all thy ardent breast with Greece and 
3 hen strike secure, and Heaven assist the blow 1 l 
Bern, Thou Mud assistant of my better angel, : 
Tropitious guide of my bewilder’d soul, | 

Cairn, of my cares, and guardian of m,y virtue ! I 
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Asp. Uly soul, fir.st kindled by tliy bright ex- 
ample, 

To noble thought and generous emulation, 

Now but reflects those beams that flow’d from 

thee. 

Betn, With native lustre and uiibGrro,w’tl 
greatnes.s. 

Thou shiaest, bright maid, superior to distress; 
Unlike the trifling race of vulgar beauties, 
Those glittering dew-drops of a vernal morn, 
That spread their colours to the genial beam, 
And sparkling quiver to the breath of Vluy ; 
But, when the tempest with sonorous wing 
Sweeps o’er the grove, forsake the lubonriisg 
bough, 

Dispersed in air, or mingled u'ith the dust. 

Asp, Forbear this triumph— still new conflicts 
wait us. 

Foes unforeseen, and dangers unsuspected. 

Oft, when the flei'ce besiegers* eager host 
Beholds the fainting garrison retire, 

And rushes joyful to the naked wall, 
Destruction flashes from the insidious mine, 
And sweeps the exulting conqueror away. 
Perhaps in vain the Sultan’s anger spared me, 
To find a meaner fate from treacherous friend- 
ship— 

Abdalla!— 

Beni. Can Abdalla then disstmible? 

That fiery chief, renown’d for generous freedom, 
For zeal unguarded, undissembled hate, 

For daring truth, and turbulence of honour ! 

Asjh This open friend, this undesigning hero, 
With noisy fulsehooils forced me from your 
arms, 

To shock my virtue with a tale of love. 
jDm» Did not the cause of Greece restrain my 
sword, 

Aspasia could not fear a second insult. 

Asp. lUs pride and love by turns inspired hi.s 
tongue, 

And intermix’d my praises with his own; 

His wealtlj, his rank, his honours, he recounted, 
Till, in the midst of arrogance and fondness, 

Th’ approaching Sultan forced me from the 
palace ; 

Tlien, w’hiie he gazed upon his yielding mistress, 
1 stole unheeded from their ravish’d eyes. 

And sought this happy grove in quest of thee. 
Bent. Soon may the final stroke decide our 
fate, 

Tost baneful discord crush our infant scheme, 
And strangled freedom perish in the birth. 

Asp. !Hy bosom, harass'd with alternate pas- 
Now hopes, now fears-—— [aious, 

Bern, 'The anxieties of I{»ve. 

Asp, Tlxink how the Sovereign Arbiter of 
kingdoms 

Detests thy false associates’ black desigu4 
And frowns on parjui'y, revenge, and h?urder 
Embark’d with treason on t2jo siE®s,of,fate, 

When Heaven shall bid tJnj swelUwg billows rage. 
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[ACT IK 


IRENE; 


And point vindictive lightnings at rebellion, 
Will not the patriot share the ti*aitor’$ danger ? 
Oh could thy hand unaided free thy country I 
Nor mingled guilt pollute the sacred cause! 

Bern, Permitted oft, though not inspired by 
' I'Icaven, 

Successful treasons punish impious kings. 

Asp. Nor <ind my terrors with the Sultan’s 
Far as futurity’s xintraveH’d waste [death ; 
Lies open to conjecture’s dubious ken, 

On every side confusion, rage, and death, 
Perhaps the phantoms of a woman’s fear, 

Beset the treacherous way with fatal ambush ; 
Each Turkish bosom burns for thy destruction. 
Ambitious Cali dreads the statesman’s arts. 

And hot Abdalla hates the happy lover. 

Benu Capricious man ! to good and ill in- 
constant, 

Too much to fear or trust is equal weakness. 
Sometimes the wretch, unawed hy heaven or 
With mad devotion idolizes honour. [hcih 
The Bassa, reeking with his master’s murder, ! 
Peiliaps may start at violated ftiendship. 

Asp, How soon, alas ! will interest, fear, or 
envy, 

O’erthrow such weak, such accidental, virtue, 
Nor built on faith, nor fortified by conscience? 
Bern. When desperate ills demand a speedy 
cure, 

Distrust is cowardice, and prudence folly. 

Asp, Yet think a moment, ere you court de- 
struction, [metriiis, 

What hand, when death has snatch’d away De- | 
Shall guard Aspasia from triumphant lust. | 

Bern. Dismiss these needless fears — a troop ’ 
of Greeks, i 

Well known, long try’d, expect us on the shore. | 
Borne on the surface of the smiling deep, I 
Soon shult thou scorn, in safety’s arms reposed, | 
Abdalla’s rage and Cali’s stratagems. j 

Asp, Still, still, distrust sits heavy on my; 
heart j 

Will e’er a happier houi’ revisit Greece ? 

Bern, Should Heaven, yet unappeased, refuse 
its aid, 

Disperse our hopes, aud frustrate om’ designs, 

Yet shall tlie conscience of the great attempt 
Diffuse a brightness on our future days ; 

Nor will his country’s gx'oaiis reproach De- 
metrius. 

But how canst thou support the woes of exile? 
Canst thou forget hereditary splendours. 

To live obscure upon a foreign coast. 

Content with science, innocence, and love? 

Asp, Nor wealth, nor titles, make Aspasia’s 
bliss. 

OYu*whelm’d and lost amidst the public ruins. 
Unmoved I saw the glittering trifles perish. 

And thought the petty dross beneath a sigh. 
Cheerful I follo%v to the rural cell; 

Love he my wealth, and my distinction virtue. 
Bern, Submissive, and prepared for each event, 


Now let us wait the last award of Heaven, 
Secure of hapinness from flight or conquest, 
Nor fear the fair and learn’d can want pro- 
tection. 

Hie mighty Tuscan courts the banish’d arts ; 
To kind Italia’s hospitable shades ; 

There shjill soft leisure wing the excursive soul, 
And peace propitious smile on soft desire; 

There shall despotic Eloquence resume 
Her ancient empire o’er the yielding heart ; 
There Poetry shall time her sacred voice, 

And wftke from ignorance the W’estcni world. 

JL 

Demetiiil's, Aspasia, and Cali. 

Cali, At length the unwilling sun resigns the 
world 

To silence and to rest. The hours of darkness. 
Propitious hours to stratagem and death, 

Pursue the last remains of lingering light. 

Bern, Count not these hours as parts of vul- 
gar time, 

Think them a sacred treasure lent by Heaven, 
Which, squander’d by neglect, or fear, or folly, 
No prayer recalls, no diligence redeems. 

’1 o-morrow’s dawn shall see the I'urkish king 
Stretch’d in the dust, or towering ou his throne; 
To-morrow’s dawn shall see the mighty Cali 
The sport of tyranny, or lord of iKiti<(ns. 

Cali, Then -waste no longer these im|)ortant 
moments 

In soft endearments and in gentle murmurs; 
Nor lose in love the patriot and the hero. 

Be77i, *Tis love, combined with guilt alone, 
that melts 

The soften’d soul to cowardice and sloth ; 

But virtuous passion prompts the great resolve, 
And fans the slumbering spark of heavenly Are. 
lletire, my fair; that Power that smiles on 
goodness 

Guide all thy steps, calm every stormy fhojight, 
Ami still thy bosom with the voice of peace ! 

Asp. Soon may we meet again, seetn’e and free. 
To feel no more the pangs of separation ! 

DEMErarus a 7 td Cali, 

Be77i, This night alone is ours — Onr mighty 
No longer lost in amorous solitude, ■ [foe, 
Will now i*emount the slighted seat of tunpire. 
And show Irene to the shouting people ; 

Aspasia left In^r sighing in his anus, 

And listening to the pleasing tale of |>ower ; 
With soften’d voice she dropp’d tlm faint refusal, 
Smiling consent she sat, and blushing love. 

Cali Now, tyrant, with suitiety of beauty. 
Now feast thine eyes, thine eyes that ne’er here- 
after 

Shall dart their amorous glances at the fairi 
Or glare on Cali with midignanihcams. 
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III. 

Demetmus, Cali, Ijeontiu5j, and Abdalla. 

Leon* Oiir bark unseen bas readied tb* ap- 
pointed bay, 

And where yon trees wave -o’er the foaming 
Keclines against the shore ; our Grecian troop 
Extends its Hues along the sandy beach. 

Elate with hope, and panting for a foe. 

Abd. The favoui'ing winds assist the gi'eat de- 
sign, 

Sport in our sails, and murmur o’er the deep. 
Cail* ’Tis well— A single blow completes our 
wishes ; 

Return with speed, Leontius, to your charge ; 
The Greeks, disorder’d by their leader’s absence, 
hlay droop dismay’d, or kindle into madness. 
Lco 7 i* Suspected still ! — What villain’s pois’- 
nous tongue [hood ? 

Dares join Leontius’ name with fear or false- 
Have I for this preserved my guiltless bosom, 
Pure as the thoughts of infant innocence ? 

Have I for this defy’d the chiefs of Turkey, 
Intrepid in the flaming front of war ? 

Call. Hast thou not search’d my soul’s pro- 
foundest thoughts ? 

Is not the fate of Greece and Cali thine? 


, The lover’s interest aids the patriot’s claim. 

; Lean, My pride shall ne’er protract my coun. 

■ try’s woes ; 

' Succeed, my friend, unenvied by Leontius. 

Dcm. 1 feel new spirit shoot along my nerves, 
i My soul expands to meet the approaching free- 

! dom. 

: Kow hover o’er us with propitious wings. 

Ye sacred shades of patriots and of martyrs ! 

Ail ye, whose blood tyrannic rage effused. 

Or persecution drank, attend our call ; 

And from the mansions of ]>erpetiial peace 
Descend, to sweeten labours once your own ! 
Cali, Go then, and wuth united eloi{uence 
j Conflrm your troops j and when the moon’s fair 
j beam 

I Plays on the quivering to guide our flight, 

I Return, Demetrius, and be iree for ever. 

I' ILxeiml De3i. atid Leox. 

! SCEXL IT. 

1 

I 

; Cali cfid Abualla. 

Abd. How the new monarch, sw'eli’d 
airy rule, 

Looks down, contemptuous, from his faiu 'ed 
height. 


Leon, Why has thy choice then pointed out 
Leontius, 

Unfit to share this night’s illustrious toils ? 

I'o wait remote from action and from honour, i 
An idle listener to the distant cries j 

Of slaughter’d infidels, and dash of swords? | 
Tell me the cause, that 'U'hiie thy name, Deme- ! 

trios, , 

Shall soar triumphant on the wings of Glory, ' 
Di^spised and cursed, Leontius must desceml 
Through hissing ages, a proverbial coward, 

The tale of w'omen, and the scorn of fools? 

Dem, Can brave Leontius be the slave of ' 
Glory? j 

Gloiy, the v.ci»uai gift of thoughtless crowds ! ■ 

Glory, the bribe of avaiidous virtue I , 

Be but my country free, be thine the praise ; | 

I ask no witness, but attesting conscience, ; 

Ko records, but the records of the sky. 1 

XcoK. Will thou then head the troop upon the 
shore, 

W'hile I destroy the oppressor of mankind ? 

Bern, %Vhat canst thou boast superior to De- 
metrius ? 

Ask to whose sword the Greeks will trust their 
cause, [field : | 

My name shall echo through the shouting ; 
Demand whose force yon Turkish heroes dread, | 
The shuddering camp shall murmur out Deme- ; 
trius. 

CaiL blast Greece, still wretched by her ebii- 
dmi’s folly, 

For ever mourn their avarice or factions ? 
Demetrius Justly pleads a double title 5 


And utters fate, unmindful of Ahdalla! 

Cali. Far he such black ingratitudefrom C^uli! 
When Asia’s nations own me for their lord. 
Wealth, and command, and grandeur, shall be 
fhine. 

Abd* jfs this the recompense reserved for 
me? 

Dar’st thou thus dally with Abdulla’s passion ? 
Henceforward hope no more my slighted frientl- 
shlp, [tortures, 

Wake from thy dream of poorer to death and 
And bid thy visionary throne farewelL 
C<dL Name, and enjoy thy wish — 

Abd, I need not name it ; 

Aspasis’s lovers know but one desire, 

Nor hope, nor wish, nor live bat for Aspasin. 

Cali. That fatal beauty, plighted to Deme- 
Heavpn makes not mine to give. [trius, 

Abd. Nor to deny. 

Cali. Obtain her, and possess ; thou know’st 
thy rival. 

Abd. Too well I know him, since on Tlira» 
cia’s plains, 

I felt the force of his tempestuous arm, 

And saw my scatter’d squadrons fly before him. 
Nor will I trust th’ uncertain chance of combat; 
The rights of princes let the sword decide. 

The petty claims of empire and of honour i 
Revenge and subtle jealousy shall teach 
A surer passage to his hated heart. 

CaH, O spare the gallant Greek, in him we lose 
The politician’s arts, and hero’s flame. 

Abd. When next we. meet before we storm tlie 
palace. 
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The bowl sbiill circle to confirm our league ; 
Tiien shall these juices taint Demetrius^ 
draught, [^Showing a j)}ual. 

And stream destructive through his freezing 
veins : 

Thus shall he live to strike th’ important blow, 
And perish ere he taste the joys of con<tuest. 

SCENE V. 

Mahomet, Mustaeha, Cali, and Abballa. 

Mall, Henceforth for ever happy be this day, 
Sacred to love, to pleasure, and Irene ! 

The matchless fiiir has hless’d me with compli- 
ance ; 

Let every tongue resound Irene’s praise, 

And spread the general transport through man- 
kind. 

Cali, Blest prince, for whom indulgent 
Heaven ordains 

At once the joys of paradise and empire, 

Now join thy people’s and thy Cali’s prayers; 
Suspend thy passage to the seats of b6ss, 

Nor wish for Hourios in Irene’s arms. 

3fa7t. Forbear — I know the long-try ’d faith 
of Cali, 

Cali, O ! could the eyes of kings, like those of 
Heaven, 

Search to the dark recesses of the soul, 

Oft would they find ingratitude and treason, 

By smiles, and oaths, and praises, ill disguised. 
How rarelj?^ would they meet, in crowded courts, 
Fidelity so firm, so pure, as mine ! 

3his. Yet, ere we give our loosen’d thoughts 
to rapture, 

Let prudence obviate an impending danger : 
Tainted by sloth, the parent of sedition, 

The hungry Janizary burns for plunder, 

And grou'Is in private o’er his idle sabre. 

Jfa/i. To still their niiumurs, ere the twen- 
tieth sun 

Shall slied his beams upon the bridal bed, 

I rouse to wai*, and conquer for Irene. 

Then shall the Rhodian mourn his sinking 
towers, 

And Biicla fall, and proud Vienna tremble : 

Then shall Venctia feel the Turkish po^ver. 

And subject seas roar round their queen in vain. 

J.5cl. Then seize i^air Italy’s delightful coast, 
To fix your standard in imperial Rome. 

3fa/i. Her sons malicious clemency shall 
spare, ,, 

To form new legends, sanctify new crimes. 

To canonize the slaves of superstition, 

And fill the 'ivorld with follies and impostures. 
Till angiy Heaven shall mark them out for 
ruin. 

And w'ar o’erwhelm them in their dream*of 
vice, 

O, could licr fabled saints and boasted prayei’s 
Cali forth her ancient heroes to the field. 


NE; 

How should I joy, ’midst the fierce shock of 
nations, 

To cross the towerlngs of an equal soul. 

And bid the master genius rule the world 1 
Abdalia, Cali, go— proclaim my purpose. 

[Emini Cali and Abballa. 

SCENE YE 

Mahomet and Mustatha. 

Mah. Still Cali lives; and must he live to- 
moiTOw ? 

That fawning villain’s forced congfatiilationa 
Will cloud my triumphs, and pollute the day. 
3£us, With cautious vigilance, at my com- 
mand, 

Two faithful captains, Hasan and Caraza, 
Pursue him through his labyrinths of treason, 
And wait your summons to report his conduct. 

, 3£ah, Call them — ^but let them not prolong 
their tale, 

Nor press too much upon a lover’s patience. 

{Exii Mustatha. 

SCENE fIL 

Mah. [jS'oZws.] Whome’er the hope, still blast- 
ed, still renew’d, 

Of liappiness lures on from toil to toil, 
Remember Mahomet, and cease thy labour. 
Behold him here, in love, in war successful, 
Behold him wi’etched, in his double triumph ! 
His favourite faithless, and his mistress base. 
Ambition only gave her to my arms. 

By reason not convinced, nor w'on by love. 
Ambition w'as her crime ; but meaner folly 
Dooms me to loathe at once, and doat on false- 
hood. 

And idolize th’ apostate I contemn. 

If thou art more than the gay dream of fancy. 
More than a pleasing sound without a meaning, 
O happiness 1 sure thou art all Aspasia’a. 

SCENE' rilL , 

Mahomet, Mhstapha, Hasax, and Cakaza. 

3fah, Caraza, speak — have ye remark’d the 
Bassa? 

Car, Close, as we might unseen, we watch’d 
his steps ; 

His hair disorder’d and his gait unequal, 
Betray’d the wild emotions of ins niiiuL 
Sudden he stops, and inward turns Ins eyes, 
Absorb’d in thought; then starting from his 
trance, 

Constrains a sullen smile, and shoots away. 

\yith him Abdalia we beheld— 

Mus, Abdalla! 

3Iah. He wears of late srsentment on Ins 
brow. 
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Deny’d the goyemment of Servla’s province. 
Car. Wc znark’d Mm storming in excess of | 
toy, 

And heard, within the thicket that conceal’d us. 
An imdistinguish’d sound of threatening rage. 
MIus, How guilt, once harbour’d in the con- 
scious breast. 

Intimidates the brave, degrades the gi’eat; 

See Cali, dread of kings, and pride of armies. 

By treason levell’d with the dregs of men ! 

Ere guilty fear depress’d the hoary chief, 

An angry murmur, a rebellious frown. 

Had stretch’d the fiery boaster in the grave, 

Mah. Shall monarchs fear to draw the sword 
of justice, [strain’d? 

Awed by the crowd, and by their slaves re- 
Seize him this night, and through the private 
passage 

Convey him to the prison’s inmost depths, 
Heserved to all the pangs of tedious death. 

{Exeunt Mahomet and Mustapha. 

IX. 

Hasan and Cabaza. 

Has. Shall then the Greeks, unpunish’d and 
conceal’d, 

Contrive perhaps the min of our empire, 

League with our chiefs, and proj)agate sedition ? 
Car. Whate’er their scheme, the Bassa’s deiith 
defeats it, 

And gi*atitu(ie’s strong ties restrain my tongue. 
Has. What ties to slaves? what gratitude to 
foes ? 

Car. In that ))lack day when slaughter’d thou- 
sands fell 

Around these fatal walls, the tide of war 
Bore me victorious onward, where Demetrius 
'Pore Miresisted from the giant hand 
Of stern Sebalias the triumphant crescent. 

And dash’d the might of Asam from the ram- 
parts. 

There I became, nor blush to make it known. 
The captive of his sword. The coward Greeks, 
Enraged by vpTongs, exulting with success. 
Doom’d me to die with all the Turkish captains ; 
But brave Demetrius scorn’d the mean revenge, 
And gave me life.— 

Has. Do thou repay the gift, 

Lest unrewarded mercy lose its charms. 

Frofuvse of wealth, or bounteous of success. 

When Heaven bestows the privilege to bless ; 

Let no weak doubt the generous hand restrain, 

1 'or w^hen was power beneficent in vain ? 

[Exeunt, 

ACT V. . 

SCEXE /. 


While yet the future fortune of my country 
Lies in the womb of Providence conceal’d, 

And anxious angels wait the mighty birth ; 

O grant thy sacred influence, powerful Virtue ' 
Attentive rise, survey the fair creation. 

Till, conscious of th’ encircling Deity, 

Beyond the mists of care thy pinion towers. 
This calm, these joys, dear Innocence ! are 
thine ; fpire- 

Joys ill exchanged for gold, and pride, and em- 
[E?iter Irene and Attendants. 

SCENE II, 

I AspASiAi Irene, and Attendants. 

Irene. See how the moon through all th’ un- 
clouded sky 

Spreads her mild radiance, and descending dews 
Revive the languid flowers ; thus nature shone 
New from the Maker’s hand, and fair aiTay’d 
I In the bright colours of primaeval springs 
When purity, while fraud was yet unknown, 

I Hay’d fearless in th’ invioiated shades, 
i This elemental joy, this general calm, 

Is sure the smile of imoifended Heaven 
Yet I why — 

Maid. Behold within th’ embowering gi’ove 
Aspasia stands— 

Irene. With melancholy mien, 
l^ensive and envious of Irene’s greatness. 

Steal unperceived upon her meditations— 

But sec, the lofty maid, at our approach, 
Resumes tli’ imperious air of haughty virtue. 
Are these th’ unceasing joys, th’ unmiitgled plea- 
sures [To Aspasia. 

For which Aspasia scorn’d the Turkish crown ? 
Is this th’ unshaken confidence in Heaven ? 

Is this the boasted bliss of conscious virtue ? 
When did Content sigh out her cares in secret ? 
IVhen did Felicity repine in deserts ? 

A^k III suits with guilt the gayeties of tri- 
umph j 

When daring Vice insults eternal Justice, 

The ministers of wrath forget compassion, 

And snatch the flaming bolt with hasty hand. 
Irene. Forbear thy threats, proud Prophetess 
of iU, 

Versed in the secret counsels of the sky. 

As}y. Forbear i But thou art sunk beneath re- 
proach ; 

In vain affected raptures flush the cheek. 

And songs of pleasure warble from the tongue, 
When fear and anguish labour in the breast, 
And all within is darkness and confusion. 

Thus on deceitful Aetna’s flowery side 
Unfading verdure glads the roving eye j 
WhUe secret flames, with unext^uish’d rage. 
Insatiate on her wasted entrails :p*ey, 

And melt her treacherous into ruin. 

! I fnier Demetrius, 


Asp. [Sota.'] In these dark moments of sus- 
pended fate, 
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SCENE III. 

*Aspasia, Irene, and Demetrius. 

Dem, Fly, fly, my love! destruction rushes 
on ns, 

The rack expects us, and the sword pursues. 
Asp. Is Greece deliver’d? is the tyrant 
fallen? 

Dem. Greece is no more ; the prosperous ty- 
rant lives, 

Reserved for other lands, the scourge of Heaven. 
Asp. Say, by what fraud, what force, were 
you defeated ? 

Betray’d by falsehood, or by crowds overborne? 

Dem. The pressing exigence forbids relation - 
Abdalla 

Asp. Hated name! his jealous rage 
Broke out in perfidy — O cursed Aspasia, 

Born to complete the ruin of her country ! 

Hide me, oh hide me from upbraiding Greece 
Oh, hide me from myself! 

Dem. Be fruitless grief 
The doom of guilt alone, nor dare to seize 
The breast where Virtue guards the throne of 
Peace, 

Devolve, dear maid, thy sorrows on the wretch, 
Whose fear, or rage, or treachery, betray’d us ! 
Irene. [Aside.^ A private station may discover 
more ; 

Then let me rid them of Irene’s presence ; 
Pi'oceed, and give a loose to love and treason. 

IJVithdraies. 

Asp. Yet tell. 

Dem. To tell or hear were waste of life. 

Asp, The life, which only this design sup- 
ported, 

Were now well lost in hearing how you fail’d. 

Dem. Or meanly fraudulent, oi’ madly gay, 
Abdalla, while we waited near the palace, 

With ill-timed mirtli proposed the bowl of love. 
Just as it reach’d my lips, a sudden cry 
Urged me to dash it to the gi’oimd untouch’d, 
And seize my sword witijiif diseiicumber’d hand. 
Aqy. What cry? The stratagem? Did then 
Abdalla— 

Dem. At once a thousand passions fired his 
. cheek ! , ' 

Then all is past, he cried— and darted from us ; 
Nor at the call of Cali deign’d to turn. 

Asp. Why did you stay, deserted and be- 
tray’d? 

What more could force attempt, oi* art con- 
trive ? 

De?n. Amazement seized us, and the hoary 
Bassa 

Stood torpid in suspense ; but soon Abdalla 
Retai’ifd with foi*ce that made resistance vain, 
And bade his new confederates seize the 
traitors, 

Jali, disarm’d, was homo away to death ; 

Myself escaj?ed, or favour’d, or neglected. 


Asp. 0 Greece ! renown’d for science and for 
wealth, 

Behold thy boasted honoui*s snatch’d away. 
Dem. Though disappointment blast our gen- 
eral scheme, 

Yet much remains to hope. I shall not call 
The day disastrous that secures our flight : 

Nor think that effort lost which rescues thee. 

[Eyiter Abi>ai.la. 

SCENE IF, 

Irene, Astasia, Demetrius, and Aedaixa. 

Abd. At length the prize is mine— The 
haughty maid 

That bears the fate of empires in her air, 
Henceforth shall live for me ; for me alone 
Shall plume her charms, and, with atteutiv 
watch, 

Steal from Abdalla’s eye the sign to smile. 

Dem. Cease this wild roar of savage exulta- 
tion; 

Advance, and perish in the frantic boast.- 
Asp. Forbear, Demetrius, ’tls Aspasia calk 
thee ; 

Thy love, Aspasia, calls : restrain thy sword ; 
Nor rush on useless v/ounds with idle courage. 
De?n. What now remains? 

Asp. It now I’emains to fly ! 

Dem, Shall then the savage live, to boast his 
insult ? 

Tell how Demetrius shiinn’d his single hand, 
And stole his life and mistress from his sabre? 

Abd. Infatuate loiterer, has Fate in vain 
Unclasp’d lus iron gripe to set thee free? 

Still dost thou flutter in the jaws of tleath ; 
Snared with thy fears, and mazeil in sfupcfuc- 
tion ? 

Dem. Forgive, my fair: ’tis life, ’tk nature 
calls : 

Now, traitor, feel the fear that chills my hand. 

. Asp, ’Tis madness to provoke superfluous 
danger, 

And cowardice to dread the boast of folly. 

Add. Fly, wretch, while yet my pity grants 
thee flight, 

The power of Turkey waits upon my call. 

Leave but this maid, resign a hopeless claim, 
And drag away thy life in scorn and safety. 

Thy life, too mean a prey to lure Abdaha. 

Dem. Once more I dare thy sword j beliuTd 
the prize, 

Behold I quit her to the chance of battb?. 

Aspasia. 

Abd, Well may’st thou calLthy mmter to the 

combat, 

And try the hazard, that hast nought to stake ; 
Alike my death or thine is gain to thee ; 

But soon thou shalt repent ; another moment 
Shall throw th’ attending Janizaries round thee 
[&i;t kmiiip Abdalla. 
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SCENE r. 

Aspasia, Ieene, and Demetuil's, 

Irene, Abdalla fails ; now Fortune, all is mine. 

[yMde. 

Haste, Murza, to the palace, let the sultan 

[^Ti) and of her Attendants, 
Despatch his guardfs to stop the hying traitors. 
While I proti*acfe tiieir stay. Be swift, and faith- 
ful. MuazA. 

This lucky stratagem shall charm the Sultan, 

[Aside, 

Secure his confidence, and fix his love. 

Eem, Behold a boaster’s worth ! Now snatch? 
my fair, 

The hapj)y moment ; hasten to the sliore, 

Ere he return with thousands at his side. 

Asjn In vain I listen to tli’ inviting call 
Of freedom and of love ; my trembling joints, 
Kalax’d ivith fear, refuse to bear me forward. 
Depart, Demetrius, lest my fate involve thee j 
Forsake a WTetch abandon’d to despair. 

To share the miseries herself has caused. 

Eem. Let us not struggle with th’ eternal 
Nor languish o’er irreparable ruins ; [will, 
Come, haste and rive— Thy innocence and truth 
Shall bless our wamlerings, and pi’opitlate Hea- 
ven. 

Irene, Press not her flight, while yet her fee- 
ble nerves 

Refuse their office, and uncertain life 
Still labours with imaginary woj 
Here let me tend Iier witii officious care, 

Watch (?aeh unquiet flutter of the breast, 

And joy to feel the vital warmth return, 

T<» see tile cloud forsake her kindling cheek, 

And hail tlie rosy dawn of rising health. 

A,yK Oh! rather, scornful of flagitious great- 
ness, 

Resolve to share our dangers and our toils, 
Companion of our flight, illustrious exile, 

Leave slavery, guilt, and infamy behind. 

Irene. My soul attends thy voice, and banish’d 
Virtue 

Strives to regain her empire of the mind : 

Assist her efforts with thy strong x>ersuasion ? 
Sure ’tis ihe happy hour ordain’d above, 

\Then varuiuish’d Vice shall tyrannize no more. 
JJem, Remember peace and anguish are before 
thee. 

And honour and reproach, and Heaven aiid Hell. 
Jsjh Content with freedom, and precarious 
greatness. 

Dent, Now make thy choice, while yet the 
po’iver of choice 

Kind Heaven affords thee, and inviting Mercy 
Holds out her hand to lead thee back to truth. 
Irene, Stay — ^in this dubious twilight of con- 
viction. 

The gleams of reason, and the clouds of passion, 
Irradiate and obscure my breast by turns : 


Stay but a moment, and prevailing truth 
Will spread resistless light upon my soul. 

Z>tvn. But since none kiiows the danger of a 
moment. 

And Heaven forbids to lavish life away, 

Let kind compulsion terminate the contest. 

[Seizing her hand. 

Ye Christian captives follow me to freedom : 

A galley w'alts us, and the winds invite. 

Irene. Whence is this viol (nice ? 

Dem. Your calmer thought, 

Will teach a gentler term. 

Irene, l^orbear this rudeness, 

And learn the reverence due to Turkey’s queen j 
Fly, slaves, atid call the Sultan to my i*escue. 
Dem. Farewell, unhappy maid ; may every 

Be thine, that wealth can give, or guilt receive I 
Asp, And when contemptuous of imperial 
powei*. 

Disease shall chase the phantoms of ambition, 
May penitence attend thy mournful bed, 

And wing thy latest prayer to pitying Heaven. 

[Exeunt Dem. and Asp. mth part of the 
Attendants. 

I SCENE VI. 

[ Irene ivalhs at a distance from her Attendants. 

Irene. [After a pause. ] .t-^gaiost the head which 
iiiiiocence secures, 

Insidious !Malice aims her darts in %'ain, 

Turn’d backwards by the powerful breath of 
Heaven. 

Perhaps even now the lovers unpursued 
Bound o’er the sparkling waves. Go, happy 
bark, 

Tliy sacred freight shall still the raging main. 

To guide thy passage shall th’ aeriri spirits 
Fill all the starry lamps with double blaze; 

Th’ applauding sky shall pour forth all its beams, 
To grace the triumph of victorious virtue; 

While I, not yet familiar to my crimes, 

Recoil from thought, and shudder at myself. 
How am I changed ! How lately did Irene 
Fly from the busy pleasures of her sex. 

Well pleased to search the treasures of remem- 
brance. 

And live her guiltless moments o’er anew ! 

Come, let us seek new pleasures in the palace, 
[To her Attendants going of. 
Till soft fatigue invites us to repose. 

SCENE VIL 

Enter Mustapka, meeting ami stopping 

Mas, Fair Falsehood, stay. 

Iretie. "What dream of sudden jpovy^ 

Has taught my slave the language of command ! 
Henceforth be wise, nor hope a second pardon. 
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Mus> Wlio calls for pardon from a wretch 
condemn’d ? 

Irene, Thy look, thy speech, thy action, all is 
Who charges guilt on me ? [wildness— 

Mus, Who charges guilt ! [science. 

Ask of thy heart ; attend the voice of Con- 
Who charges guilt ! lay by this proud resent- 
ment 

That fires thy cheek, and elevates thy mien, 

Nor thus usurp the dignity of vii*tue. 

Review this day. 

Irene, Whatever thy accusation, 

The Sultan is my judge. 

Mus, That hope is past ; 

Hard was the strife of justice and of love j 
But now ’tis o’er, and justice has prevail’d. 
Kuow’st thou not Cali ? know’st thou not De- 
metrhis? 

Irene, Bold slave, I know them both — I know 
them traitors. 

Mus, Berfidious !— yes— too well thou know’st 
■ them traitors. 

Irene, Their treason throws no stain upon 
Irene. 

This day has proved my fondness for the Sultan : 
He knew Irene’s truth. 

Mus. The Sultan knows it. 

He knows how near apostasy to treason— 

But ’tis not mine to judge— I scorn and leave 
thee. 

J go, lest vengeance urge my hand to blood. 

To blood too mean to stain a soldier’s sabre. 

[Exit Mustapha. 
Irene, [To her Attendants,^ Go, blustering 
slave — He has not heard of Murza, 
That dexterous message frees me from suspicion. 

SCENE nil, 

. Enter Hasax and Caraza, mth Mutesj who 
throw the black robe upon Irene, and sigjito her 
Attendants to withdraw. 

Mas. Forgive, fair Excellence, the unwilling 
tongue, 

The tongue, that, forced by strong necessity. 
Bids beauty, such as thine, prepare to die, 

Irene, Wliat wild mistake is this! Take 
hence with speed 

Your robe of mourning, and your dogs of death. 
Quick from my sight, you inauspicious monsters. 
Nor dare henceforth to shock Irene’s walks. 

Mas, Alasl they come commanded by the 
Sultan, 

The unpitying ministers of Turkish justice, 

Nor dare to spare the life his frown condemns. 
Irene. Are these the rapid thimderbolts of 
war, 

That pour with sudden violence on kingdoms. 
And spread their fiames resistless o’er the 
world ? 


[ACT F. 

What sleepy charms benumb these active heroes, 
Depress their spirits, and retard their speed ? 
Beyond the fear of lingering punishment, 
Aspasia now, within her lover’s arms. 

Securely sleeps, a;nd in delightful dreams 
Smiles at the threat’nings of defeated rage. 

Car, We come, bright Virgin, though relent- 
ing Nature 

Shrinks at the bated task, for thy destruction ; 
When summon’d by the Sultan’s clamorous 
fury, [name, 

We ask’d with timorous tongue the offender’s 
He struck his tortured breast, and roar’d, Irene I 
We stai’ted at the sound, again inquired; 

Again his thundering voice return’d, Irene ! 
Ire?ie. Whence is this rage ? what barbarous 
tongue has WTong’d me ? [cense ? 

What fraud misleads him ? or what crimes in- 
Mas. Expiring Cali named Irene’s chambei*, 
The place appointed for his master’s deatli. 
Irene. Irene’s chamber ! from my faithful 
bosom 

Far be the thought — But hear my protestation. 

Car, ’Tis ours, alasl to punish, not to judge. 
Not call’d to try the cause, we heard the sen- 
tence, 

Ordain’d the mournful messengers of death. 
Irene, Some ill-designing statesman’s base 
intrigue ! 

Some cruel stratagem of jealous beauty ! 
Perhaps yourselves the villains that defame me, 
Now haste to murder, ere returning thought 

Recall the extorted doom. It must be so ; 

Confess your crime, or lead me to the Sultan, 
There dauntless truth shall blast the vile ac- 
cuser ; 

Then shall you feel what language cannot utter, 
Each piercing torture, every change of pain, 
That vengeance can invent, or power indict. 
[Enter Audalla ; he stops short and listens* 

SCENE IX. 

Irene, Hasan, Caraza, and Abdaela. 

Abd. xlH is not lost, Abdalla ; see 

the queen, 

See the last witness of thy guilt and fear 
Enrobed in death — despatch her, and he great. 

Car. Unhappy fair! compassion calls upon 
To check this torrent of imperious rage ; [uie 
While unavailing anger crowds thy tongue 
With idle threats and fruitless exclamation, 

The fraudful moments ply their silent wings, 
And steal thy life away. Death’s horrid angel 
Already shakes his bloody sabre o’er thee* 

The raging Sultan burns till our return, 

Curses the dull dela3^s of lingering mercy, 

And thinks his fatal mandates Ui obey’d. 

Abd, Is then your sovereign’s life so cheaply 
rated, 


IRENE; 



SCENE XL 
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That thus you parly with detected treason? 
Should she prevail to gain the Sultan’s presence. 
Soon might her tears engage a lover’s credit ; 
Perhaps her malice might transfer the charge ; 
Perhaps her poisonous, tongue might blast Ab- 
dalla. 

Ire^xe, 0 let me but be heard, nor fear from me 
Or flights of power or projects of ambition. 

My hopes, my wishes, terminate in life, 

A little life, for grief, andibr repentance- 
Jbd. I mark’d her wily messenger afrr, 

And saw him skulking in the closest wal1i;s : 

I guess-’d her dark designs, and wsw'n’d the Sul- 
tan, 

And bring her fomaer sentence new confirm’d. 

Mas, Tlien call it not our cruelty, nor crime; 
Deem us hot deaf to wo, nor blind to heauty, 
That thus constrain’d we speed the stroke of 
death. [PecA-ons tJie Mxdcs. 

Irene, O, name not death! Distraction and 
amazement, 

Horror and agony are in that sound I 
Let me hut live, heap woes on woes upon me, 
Hide me with murderers in the dungeon’s 
gloom, 

Send me to wander on some pathless shore. 

Let shame and hooting infamy pursue me, 

Let slavery hairns, and let hunger gripe. 

Car, Could we reserve the sentence of the 
Sultan, 

Our bleeding bosoms plead Irene’s cause. 

But cries and tears are vain ; prepare with pa- 
tience 

To meet that fate we can delay no longer. 

[ The Ihttes at the slpi to/ hdd ^ her. 
Abd. Despatch, ye lingering slaves ; or nkn- 
bier hands, 

Quick at my call shall execute your charge ; 
Despatch, and learn a fitter time for pity. 

Irene, Grant me one hour, O gi’aut me but a 
moment, 

And bounteous Heaven repay the mighty mercy 
With peaceful death, and happiness eternal. 

Car, The prayer I cannot grant — -I dare not 
hear. 

Short be tby pains. again to ike Mutes. 

Irens, Unutterable anguish ! 

Guilt and desjiair, pale spectres, grin around me. 
And stun me with the yellings of damnation ! 

O, hear my prayers ! accept, all-pitying Heaven, 
These tears, these pangs, these last remains of 
Nor let the crimes of this detested day [life ; 
Be charged upon my soul. O, mercy ! mercy 1 

force her out, 

SCEME X. 

Ab»atxa, Hasah, mid Caraza. 

Abd. [A^de,!^ Safe in her death, and in 
Demetrius’ flight, 

Abdaha, bid thy troubled breast be calm. 
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Now Shalt thou shine the darling of the Sultan, 
The plot all Cali’s, the detection thine. 

Has. [To Car.] Does not thy bosom (for i 
know thee tender, 

A stranger to th’ oppressor’s savage joy), 

Melt at Irene’s fate, and share her woes ? 

Car. Her piercing cries yet fill the loaded air, 
Dwell on my ear, and sadden all my soul. 

But let us try to clear our clouded brows. 

And fell the horrid tale with cheerful face ; 

The stormy Sultan rages at our stiiy. 

Abd, Frame youi* report with circumspective 
art: 

Inflame her crimes, exalt your oivn obedience ; 
But let no thoughtless hint involve Abdaila. 

. Car. What need of caution to report the fate 
Of her the Sultan’s voice condemn’d to die? 

Or why should he, whose violence of duty 
Has served his prince so well, demand; our si- 
lence ? 

Abd. Perhaps my zeal, too fierce, betiay’d my 
prudence ; 

Perhaps my warmth exceeded my commission ; 
Perhaps — I will not stoop to plead my cause, 

Or argue with the slave that saved Demetrius. 
Car. From his escape leaim thou the power of 
virtue ; [mwth. 

Nor hope Ms fortune, while thou want’st his 
Has. The Sultan conies, stiE gloomy, still 
enraged. ' 

SCENE XL 

Hasajt, Caraza, Mahomet, Mustapha, and 
Abdalla. 

Mah. Where’s this fair traitorcss? Wliere’s 
this smiling mischief, 

Whom neither voWvS could fix, nor favours bind? 
Has, Thine orders, mighty Sultan ! are per- 
form’d. 

And all Irene now Is breathless day. 

Mah, Your hasty zeiii defrauds the claim of 
justice. 

And disappointed vengeance burns in vain. 

I came to heighten tortures by reproach, 

And add new terrors to the free of death. 

Was this the maid whose love I bought with 
empire? 

True, she was fair; the smile of innocence 
Play’d on her cheek — So shone the firat apos 
tate— 

Irene’s chamber ! Did not roaring Cali, 

Just as the rack forced out his struggling soul, 
Name for the scene of death, Irene’s chamber? 
Mus. His breath prolong’d but to detect h<^ 
treason. 

Then in short sighs forsook his broken frame. 

Mah. Decreed to perish in Irene’s chamber ! 
There had slie lull’d me with aidem*ing false- 
hoods, 

Clasp’d in her arms, or sltmber|ng<iPi,her breast, 
And bared my bosom to the 
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SCJ^NJS XIX, I 

Hasak, Caraza, Mahomet, Mustapha, 
Murza, a7id Abdalla. 

Mur. Forgive, great Sultan ! that, hy fate 
prevented, 

I bring a tardy message from Irene. 

3fah. Some artful wile of counterfeited love ! 
Some soft decoy to lure me to destruction ! 

And thou, the curst accomplice of her treason, 
Declare thy message, and earpect thy doom. 

Mur. The queen requested that a chosen troop 
Might intercept the traitor Greek, Demetrius, 
Then lingering with his captive mistress here. 
Mus. The Greek Demetrius ! whom th' expir- 
ing Bassa 

, Declared the chief associate of his guilt ! 

3fa/i. A chosen troop — to intercept — Deme- 
trius— {sage ; 

The queen requested — "Wretch, repeat the mes- 
And, if one varied accent prove thy falsehood., 

Or but one moment’s jjause betray confusion, 
Those trembling limbs— Speak out thou shiver- 
ing traitor. 

Mur. The queen requested 

Ma/t. Who ? the dead Irene ? 

Was she then guiltless ? has my thoughtless rage 
Destroyed the fairest workmanship of Heaven ! 
Doom’d her to death unpity ’d and unheard, 
Amidst her kind solicitudes for me ! 

Ye slaves of cruelty, ye tools of rage, 

[To Has. and Car. 
Ye blind officious ministers of folly, [der ? 
Could not her charms repress your zeal for mur- 
Could not her prayers, her innocence, her teai*s, 
Suspend the dreadful sentence for an hour ? 

One hour had freed me from the fatal error ; 

One hour had saved me from despair and mad- 
jiess. 

Car. Your fierce impatience forced us from 
your presence, 

Urged us to speed, and bade us banish pity, 

Nor trust our passions with her fatal channs. 

Ma/i. What hadst thou lost by slighting those 
commands ? 

Thy life, perhaps — Were but Irene spared. 

Well if a thousand lives like thine had perish’d ; 
Such beauty, sweetness, love, were cheaply 
bought [globe. 

With half the groveling slaves that load tlie 
Mus. Great is tiiy wo ! But think, illustrious 
Sultan, 

Such ills are sent for souls like thine to conquer. 
Shake off this weight of unavailing grief, 

Kush to the wai*, display tiiy dreadful banners, 
And lead thy troops victorious round the world. 
Ma/i. Rohb’d of the maid with whom I wish’d 
to triampbf 

Ko more I burn for fame, or for dominion ; 

Success and conquest now are empty sounds, 
lieniorse and anguish seize on all my breast ; 


N.'E; 

Those groves, whope shades embowered the dear 
Irene, [ties, 

Heard her last cries, and fann’d her dying beau- 
Shall hide me from the tasteless world for ever. 

[Mahomet goes back, and rcha'tis 
Yet, ere I quit the sceptre of dominion. 

Let one just act conclude the hateful day. 

Hew down, yfe guards, those vassals of destruc- 
tion, [Fomtingto Has. and Car. 
Those hounds of blood, that catch the hint to 

kin, 

Bear off with eager haste th’ unfinish’d sentence, 
And speed the stroke lest mercy should o’ertake 
them. 

Car. Then hear, great J\Iahomet, the voice of 
truth. 

.Mali, Hear ! shall I hear thee ? didst thou 
hear Irene? 

Car. Hear but a moment. 

Mah. Hadst thou heard a moment, [Irene. 
Thou might’st have lived, for thou hadst spared 
Car. I heal’d her, pitied her, and wish’d to 
save her. 

Mah. And wish’d — Be still thy fate to wish 
in vain. 

Car. I heard, and soften’d, till A hdalla brought 
Her final doom, and hurried her destruction. 
Mah. Abdalla brought her doom! Abdalla 
brought it! [Cali, 

The wretch whose guilt, declared by tortured 
My rage and grief had hid from my renaem- 
Abdalla brought her doom ! [brance : 

Has. Abdalla bi'ought it, [thee. 

While yet she begg’d to ])lead her cause before 
Mah. O seize me Madness — Did she call ou 
me ! 

I feel, I see the ruffian’s barbarous rage. 

He seized her melting in the fond appeal, 

And stopp’d the heavenly voice that call’d on me. 
My spirits fail ; awhile support me, Tengeaiu’c— 
Be just, ye slaves ; and, to be just, be cruel j; 
Contrive new racks, imbitter every pang, 

Indict whatever treason can deserve, 

Which murdei‘’d innocence that call’d on me. 

Mahomet 5 Abdalla is dragged 

scAxi: XIII. 

Hasax, Caraza, Musta' .a, and Murza. 

Mus. [To Murza.] What plagues, what tor- 
tures, are in store for thee, 

Thou sluggish idler, dilatory slave i 
Behold the model of consummate beaut r, 

Torn from the mourning earth by thy neglect. 
Mur. Such was the will of Heaven— A band 
of Greeks, [pose. 

That mark’d my course, suspieious of my pur- 
Itush’d out and seized me, thoiightless and un- 
arm’d, 

Breathless, amazed, and on the gimrcied beach 
Detain’d me, till Demetrius set me freCi 


L-PILOGlfE.J 


A TRAGEDY. 


Mm. So sure the fall of greatness, raised on 
crimes ; 

So fix’d the justice of all-conscious Heaven 1 
When haughty guilt exults with Impious joy, 
^listake shall blast, or accident destroy ; 
Weak man with impious rage may tlirow the 
dart, 

But Heaven shall guide it to the guilty heaii:. 


EPILOGUE, 

BY SIR 'WILLIAW YOKGE. 

Marry a Turk 1 a haughty tyi'ant king) 

Who thinks us women born to dress and sing^ 
To please his fancy ! see no other man I 
Let him persuade me to it — if he can j 
Besides, he has fifty wives, and who can bear 
To have the fiftieth part her paltry share? 
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’Tis true, the fellow’s handsome, straight, and 
tall, 

But how the devil should he please us all) 

My swain is little — true — ^biit be it known. 

My pride’s to have that little all my own. 

Men will be ever to their errors blind, 

Where woman’s not allow’d to speak her mind. 
I swear this Eastern pageantry is nonsense, 
And for one man— one wife’s enough in con- 
science. 

In vain proud man usurps what’s woman’s 
due ; 

For us alone they honour’s paths pursue : 
Inspired by us, they glory’s heights siscend ; 
Woman the source, the object, and the end. 
Though wealth, and power, and glory, they re- 
ceive, 

These are all trifles to what we can give. 

For us the statesman labours, hero fights, 

Bears toilsome days, and wakes long tedious 
nights ; 

And, when blest peace has silenced war’s alarms, 
Receives his fuJi reward in Beauty’s arms. 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN BY MR. GARRICK, APRIL 5, 1750. 

BEFORE THE MASQUE OF COMUS, 

‘ ACTED AT DRORT-LANE THEATRE FOB THE BENEFFT OF 

MILTON*s GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


Te patriot crowds, who burn for England’s 
fame, [name, 

Ye njTMphs, whose bosoms beat at Milton’s 
Whose generous zeal, nnbought by flattering 
rhymes. 

Shames the mean pensions of Augustan times, 
Immortal patrons of succeeding days. 

Attend this prelude of perpetual praise ; 

Let wit, condemn’d the feeble war to wage 
With close malevolence, or public rage, 

Let study, worn with virtue’s fruitless lore, 
Eehold this theatre, and grieve no more. 

This night, distinguish’d by your smiles, sliall 
That never Briton can in vain excel ; [tell 
The slighted arts futurity shall trust, 

And rising ages hasten to be just. 

At length our mighty hard’s victorious lays 
Fill the loud voice of universal praise ; 

And baffled spite, with hopeless anguish dumb, 
Yields to renown the centuries to come : 

With ardent haste each candidate of fame. 
Ambitious, catches at his towering name ; 

He sees, and pitying sees, vain wealth bestow, 
Those pageant honours which he scorn’d belotv. 
While crowds aloft the laureat bust bebold,* 

Or trace his form on circulating gold. 

Unknown, unheeded, long his offspring lay, 

And want hung thz’eatening o’er her slow decay. 
Vr hat though she shine with no Miltonian fire, 
N 0 favouring Muse her morning dreams inspix*e j 
1 et softer claims the melting heart engage. 

Her youth laborious, and her blameless age; 
Hers the mild merits of domestic life, 

The patient sufferer, and the faithful wife. 


Thus ^aced with humble virtue’s native charms, 
Her gi’andsire leaves her in Britannia s arms ; 
Secure with peace, with competence, to dwell, 
While tutelary nations guard her cell. 

Yours is the charge, ye fair, ye wise, ye brave ! 
’Tis yours to crown desert-"bey ond the gi^ave. 


PROLOGUE 

TO THE COMEUT OP 

THE GOOD-NATURED MAN, I7€0. 

Prest by the load of life, the weary mhlil 
Surveys the general toil of human kind. 

With cool submission joins the labouring train, 
And social sorrow loses half its pain : 

Oui* anxious bard without complaint may slnu'c 
This bustling season’s epidemic care; 

Like Csesar’s pilot dignified by Fate, 

Tost in one common storm with all the great ; 
Distrest alike the statesman and the wh, 

When one a Borough courts, and one fite i’it. 
The busy candidates for power and fame 
Have hopes, and fears, and wishes, just the 
game; 

Disabled both to combat or to fly, 

Must hear all taunts, and hear without rex)ly. 
Uncheck’d on both loud rabbles vent their rage, 
As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 

Th’ offended burgess boards his angry tale, 

For that blest year when all that vote may rail ; 
Their schemes of spite the poet’s foes dismiss, 
Till that glad night when all that hate may 
hiss. 

“ This day the powder’d curls and golden 
coat,” [vote.” 

Says swelling Crispin, “ begg’d a cobbler’s 
‘‘ This night our wit,” the pert apprentice ci-ies, 
Lies at my feet ; J hiss him, and he dies.” 
The great, ’tis true, can charm the electing 
tribe ; 

The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 
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Yet, judged by those whose voices ne’er were 
sold, 

He feels no want of ill-persiiading gold ; 

But, confident of praise, if praise be due, 
Trusts without fear to merit and to you. 


PROLOGUE 

TO THE CO.MEDY OF 

A WORD TO THE WISE.* 

Spoken bp J/>'. IIiiU. 

This night presents a play which public rage, 

Or right, or wrong, once hooted from the stage.f 
From zeal or malice, now no more we dread, j 
For English vengeance wars not with the dead. 
A generous foe regards with pitying eye 
The man whom fate has laid where all must lie. 

To wit reviving from its author’s dust, 

Be kind, ye judges, or at least be just, 

For no renew’d hostilities invade 
The oblivious grave’s inviolable shade. 

Let one great pajnnent every claim appease, 

And him, who cannot hurt, allow to please j 
To please by scenes unconscious of offence. 

By harmless merriment or useful sense. 

Where aught of bright, or fair, the piece dis- 
plays, 

Approve it only— ’tis too late to praise. 

If want of skill, or want of care appear, 

Forbear to hiss — the poet cannot hear. 

By ail, like him, must praise and blame be 
found, 

At best a fieetlng gleam, or empty sound. 

Yet then shall calm reflection bless the night, 
When libei’al pity dignify’d delight ; 

When pleasure fired her torch at Virtue’s flame, 
And Mirth was Bounty with an humbler name. 


SPRING. 

AN ODi:. 

Stkrx Winter now, by Spring repress’d 
Forbears the long-continued strife: 
And Nature on her naked breast 
Delights to catch the gales of life. 


* Performed at Covent- Garden Theatre, May 29, 
ir?r, for the benefit of Mrs, Kelly, widow of Hush 
Kelly, Es<i. (the author of the play) and her chil- 
dren. ■ ^ 

t Upon the first representation of tliia play. ItlQj a 
party assembled to damn it, and succeeded* 


Now o’er the rural kingdom roves 
Soft pleasure with the laughing train, 
Love warbles in the vocal groves, 

And vegetation plants the plain. 

Unhappy ! whom to beds of pain, 

Arthritic* tjTanny consigns ; 

Whom smiling nature courts in vain, 
Though rapture sings and beauty shines. 
Yet though my limbs disease invades, 

Her wings imagination tries. 

And bears me to the peaceful shades, 

Where ’s humble turrets rise. 

Here stop, my soul, thy rapid flight, 

Nor from the pleasing groves depart. 
Where first gi*eat nature charm’d my sight, 
W'here wisdom first inform’d my heart. 
Here let me through the vales pursue 
A guide— a father — ^and a friend, 

Once more great Natui’e’s woiks renew. 
Once more on Wisdom’s voice attend. 
From false caresses, causeless strife. 

Wild hope, vain fear, alike removed ; 

Here let me learn the use of life, 

When best enjoy’d — when most improved. 
Teach me, thou venerable bower, 

Cool meditation’s quiet scat, 

The generous scorn of v^enai power. 

The silent gi*andeur of retreat. 

When pride by guilt to greatness climbs, 

Oi* raging factions rush to war, 

Here let me leam to shun the crimes 
I can’t prevent, and will not share. 

But lest I fall by subtler foes. 

Bright Wisdom, teach me Curio’s art. 

The swelling passions to compose. 

And quell the rebels of the heart. 


MIDSUMMER. 

AN ODE. 

O Phcebus ! down the western sky. 

Far hence diffuse thy burning ray. 

Thy light to distant worlds supply, 

And wake them to the cares of day. 

Come, gentle Eve, the friend of care, 

Come, Cynthia, lovely queen of night ! 

Refresh me with a cooling air, 

And cheer me with a lambent light : 

Lay me where o’er the verdant ground 
Her living carpet Nature spreads : 

Where the green bower, with roses crown’d. 
In showers its fragrant foliage sheds; 

Improve the peaceful hour with wine. 

Let music die along the grove ; 

Around the bowl let myrtles twine. 

And every strain be tuned to love* 


, * The author beiOagIff of the gout. 

. L. . ■ ■ ", ' 
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Come^ Stella, queen of all my heart ! 

Come, horn to fill its vast desires ! 

Thy loots perpetual joys impart. 

Thy voice perpetual love inspires. 

Whilst all my wish and thine complete^- 
By turns we languish and we burn, 

Let sighing gales our sighs repeat, 

Our murmurs — murmuring brooks retium. , 
Let me when nature calls to rest, 

4nd blushing skies the morn foretell, , 

Sink on the down of Stella’s breast, 

And bid the waking world farewell. 


AUTUMN. 

AN ODE. 

Alas I with swift and silent pace, 

Impatient time rolls on the year ; 

The seasons change, and nature’s face 
Now sweetly smiles, now frowns severe. 
’Twas Spx'ing, ’twas Sammei*, all was gay, 
Now Autumn bends a cloudy bi’ow j 
The flowers of Spring are swept away. 

And Summer-fruits desert the bough. 

The verdant leaves that play’d on high. 

And wanton’d on the western breeze, 

Now trod in dust neglected lie. 

As Boreas strips the bending trees. 

The fields that waved with golden grain, 

As russet heaths, are wild and bare ; 

Not moist with dew, hut drench’d with rain, 
Nor health nor pleasure, wanders there. 

No more while through the midnight shade. 
Beneath the moon’s pale orh I sti*ay. 

Soft pleasing woes my heart invade. 

As Progne pours the melting lay. 

From this capricious clime she soars. 

Oh ! would some god but wings supply ! 

To where each morn the Spring restores. 
Companion of her flight I’d fly. 

Vain wish ! me fate compels to bear 
The downward season’s iron reign, 

Compels to breathe polluted air, 

And shiver on a blasted plain. 

What bliss to life can Autumn yield, 

If glooms, and showers, and storms prevail, 
And Ceres flies the naked field, 

And flowers, and fruits, and Phcebus fail? 
Oh 2 what remains, what lingers yet. 

To cheer me in the darkening hour ! 

I'he gi-ape remains 1 the friend of wit, 

In love, and mirth, of mighty power. 
Haste— press the clustei^, fill the howl 
Apollo ! shoot thy parting ray : 

This gives the sunshine of the soul. 

This god of health, and verse, and day. 


Still— still the jocund strain shall flow, 
The pulse with vigorous rapture beat ; 
My Stella with new charms shall glow, 
And every bliss in wine shall meet. 


WINTER. 

AN ODE. 

No more the morn, wuth tepid rays, 

Unfolds the flower of various hue ; 

Noon spreads no more the genial blaze, 

Nor gentle eve distils the dew. 

The lingering hours prolong the iiigist, 
Usurping Darkness shares the day ; 

Her mists restrain the force of light. 

And Phcebus holds a doubtful sway. 

By gloomy twilight half reveal’d, 

With sighs we view the hoary hill, 

Tlie leafless wood, the naked field, 

The snow-topt cot, the frozen rilL 

No music warbles through the grove. 

No vivid coloiu's paint the plain ; 

No more with devious steps I rove 
Through verdant paths, now sought in vain. 

Aloud the driving tempest roars. 

Congeal’d, impetuous, showers descend ; 

Haste, close the window, bar the doors, 

Fate leaves me Stella, and a friend. 

In nature’s aid, let art supply 
With light and heat my little sphere ; 

Rouse, rouse the fire, and pile it high. 

Light up a constellation here. 

Let music sound the voice of joy, 

Or mirth repeat the Jocund tale ; 

Let Love his wanton wiles employ, 

And o’er the season, wine prevail. 

Yet time life’s dreary winter brings, 

When Blirth’s gay tale shall please no more 

Nor music charm— though Stella sings ; 

Nor love, nor wine, the Spring restore. 

Catch, then, Oh I catch the transient hour. 
Improve each moment as it flies; 

Life’s a short summer — man a flower ; 

He dies — alas I how soon he dies I 


THE WINTER’S WALK. 

Behold, my fair, w'here’er we rove, 
What dreary prospects round us rise ; 
The naked hill, the leafless grove, 

Xbe hoary ground, the frowning skies t 
Nor only through the wasted plain, 

Stern Winter ! is thy force confess’d ; 
Still wider spreads thy honid reign^ 

I feel thy power usurp my breast. 
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Enlivening hope, and fond desire, 
Eesign the heart to spleen and care ; 
Scai’ce frighted Love maintains her fire, 
And rapture saddens to despair, 

In groundless hope, and causeless fear, 
Unhappy man ! behold thy doom ; 
Still changing with the changeful year, 
The slave of sunshine and of gloom. 
Tired with vain Joys, and false alarhas. 
With mental and corporeal strife, 
Snatch me, my Stella, to thy arms, 

And screen me from the ills of life. 


TO MISS 

On her giving the Author a gold and silk net-work 
Purse of her own weaving, f 

Though gold and silk their charms unite 
To make thy curious web delight, 

In vain the varied work would shine, 

If wrought by any hand but thine ; 

Thy hand, that knows the subtler art 
To weave those nets that catch the heai‘t. 

Spread out by me, the roving coin 
Thy nets may catch, but not coiidne ; 

Xor can I hope thy silken chain 
The glittering vagrants shall restrain. 

Why, Stella, was it then decreed 

The heart once caught should ne’er be freed? 


TO MISS 

On her playing upon the Harpsichord in a Boom 
hung with Flower Pieces of her own Painting.x 

Wheh Stella strikes the tuneful string 
In scenes of imitated Spring, 

Where Beauty lavishes her powers 
On beds of never-fading iiowei-s, 

And pleasure propagates around 
Each charm of modulated sound ; 

Ah ! think not, in the claiigei*oas hour, 

The Nymph fictitious as the flower ; 

But shun, rash youth, the gay alcove, 

Nor tempt the snares of wily love. 

%Vhen charms thus •press on every sense. 
What thought of flight, or of defence ? 
Deceitful hope, and vain desire, 

For ever flutter o’er her lyre, 

Delighting as the youth draws nigh, 

To point the glances of her ej’e, 


» Aud hide me from the sight of life. 1st edition. ■ 
f Printed among Mrs. Williams’‘s Miscellanies, 
t Ibid. 
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And forming with unerring art 
New chains to hold the captive heart. 

But on those regions of delight 
Might truth intrude with daring flight. 
Could Stella, sprightly, fair, and young, 
One moment hear the moral song, 
Instruction with her flowers might spring, 
And wisdom warble from her string. 

Mark, when from thousand mingled dyes 
Thou seest one pleasing form arise, 

How active light, and thoughtful shade, 

In greater scenes each other aid ; 

Mark, when the different notes agree 
In friendly contrariety, 

How passion’s well-accorded strife 
Gives all the haimony of life ; 

Thy pictures shall thy conduct frame. 
Consistent still, though not the same ; 

Thy music teach the nobler art. 

To tune the regulated heart. 


EVENING. 

AN ODE. 

TO STELLA. 

I Evening now from purple wings 
Sheds the grateful gifts she brings ; 
Brilliant drops bedeck the mead. 
Cooling breezes shake the reed ; 

Shake the reed, and curl the stream. 
Silver’d o’er with Cynthia’s beam ; 
Near the chequer’d, lonely grove. 
Hears, and keeps thy secrets, Love. 
Stella, thither let us stray. 

Lightly o’er the dewy way. 

Pheebus drives his burning car. 

Hence, my lovely Stella, far ; 

In his stead, the Queen of Night 
Bound us pours a lambent light j 
Light that seems but just to show 
Breasts that heat, and cheeks that glow. 
Let us now, in whisper’d Joy, 
Evening’s silent houi’s employ, 

Silence best, and conscious shades. 
Please the hearts that love invades, 
Other pleasures give them pain. 

Lovers all but love disdain. 


TO THE SAME., : 

Whether Stella’s eyes are found 
Fix’d on earth, or glancing iround, 
If her face with pleanwe glovr^ 

If she sigh- at othm* I ' ; 
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If her easy air express 
Conscioas worth, or soft distress, 
Stella’s eyes, and air, and face, 
Charm’d with undiminish’d grace. 

If on her we see display’d 
Pendant gems, and rich brocade, 

If her chintz with less expense 
Plows in easy negligence ; 

Still she lights the conscious flame, 
Still her charms appear the same 5 
If she strikes the vocal strings. 

If she’s silent, speaks, or sings, 

If she sit, or if she move, 

Still we love and still approve. 

Vain the casual, transient glance. 
Which alone can please by chance, 
Beauty, which depends on art. 
Changing with the changing heart, 
Which demands the toilet’s aid. 
Pendant gems and rich brocade. 

I those charms alone can prize ^ 
Which from constant nature rise. 
Which not circumstance nor dress 
E’er can make, or more, or less* 


TO A FRIEND. 


No more thus brooding o’er yon heap, 
With Avarice painful vigils keep ; 

StiH unenjoy’d the present store. 

Still endless sighs are breath’d for more, 

Oh ! <iuit the shadow, catch the prize. 
Which not all India’s treasure buys I 
To purchase Heaven has gold the power? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 

In life can love be bought with gold ? 

Are friendship’s pleasures to be sold? 

Ko— all that’s worth a Tvish — a thought, 
Fair virtue gives unhribed, unbought. 

Cease then on trasli thy hopes to bind, 

Eet nobler views engage thy mind. 

With science tread the wondrous way. 

Or learn the Muses’ moral lay ; 

In social hours indulge thy soul. 

Where mirth and temperance mix the howl ; 
To virtuous love resign thy breast, 

And be, by blessing beauty — blest. 

Thus taste the feast by nature spread. 
Ere youth and all its joys are fled 9 
Come taste with me the balm of life, 

Secure from pomp, and wealth, and strife. 

I boast whate’er for man was meant. 

In health, and Stella, and content ; 

And scorn — oh ! let that scorn be thine— 
Mere things of chiy that dig the mine. 


STELLA IN MOURNING. 

Wben lately Stella’s form display’d 
The beauties of the gay brocade. 

The nymphs, who found their power decline, 
I»rocIaim’d her not so fair as fine. 

« Fate ! snatch away the bright disguise, 

And let the goddess trust her eyes.” 

Thus blindly pray’d the fretfid fair, 

And Fate, malicious, heard the prayer j 
But, brighten’d by the sable dress, 

As virtue rises in distress, 

Since SteUa still extends her reign, 

Ah ! how shall envy soothe her pain ? 

Th’ adoring Youth and envious Fair, 
Henceforth shall form one common prayer ; 
And love and hate alike implore 
The skies— That Stella mourn no more.” 


> TO STELLA. 

Not the soft sighs of vernal gales, 

The fragrance of the flowery vales, 

The murmurs of the crystal rill, 

The vocal grove, the verdant hill ; 

Not all their charms, though all unite, 

Can touch my bosom with delight. 

Not all the gems on India’s shore, 

Not all Peru’s unbounded store, 

Not all the power, nor all the fame, 

ITsat heroes, kings, or poets, claim ; 

Nor knowledge, which the learn’d approve ; 
To form one wish my soul can more. 

Yet Nature’s charms allure my eyes, 

And knowledge, wealth, and fame I prize ; 
Fame, wealth, and knowledge, I obtain. 
Nor seek I Nature’s charms in vain ; 

In lovely Stella all combine ; 

And, lovely Stella 1 thou art mine* 


VERSES 

Wr'dten at the reqiiest a Gentteman to whom 
a l*ad^ had giien u Sprig ofjryrtk.^ 

What hopes, what teiTors, does thy gift create; 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate ! 

The myrtle (ensign of supreme commaud. 
Consign’d by Venus to Melisssi’s hand) 


iff These verse* ‘were first printed in the Gentle, 
man’s Magassiae for 1768, p. 439, but were written 
many years earlier. Elegant as they are. Dr. John- 
son assured me, they were composed in the short 
space of five minutes. K. 
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Not less capricious tban a reigning fair. 

Oft favours, oft rejects, a lover’s prayer. 

In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain. 

In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain. 
The myrtle crown.s the happy lovers’ heads, 

Th* unhappy lovers’ graves the myrtle spreads. 
Oh ! then, the meaning of thy gift impart. 

And ease the throhMngs of an anxious heart. 
Soon must this hough, as you shiili hx its doom, 
Adorn Philauder’s head, or grace his tomh. 


TO 

LADY FIREBRACE.^ 

AT BURY ASSIZES. 

At length must Suffolk’s beauties shine in vain. 

So long renown’d in B n ’s deathless strain? 

Thy charms at least, fair Firebrace, might in- 
spire 

Some zealous bard to wake the sleeping lyre ; 
For such thy beauteous mind and lovely face. 
Thou seem’st at once, bright nymph, a Mme 
and Grace, 


TO LYCE, 

AN ELDERLY LADY. 

Y^b nymphs whom starry rays invest, 

By flattering |>oets given, 

Who shine, by lavish lovers drest, 

In all the pomp of Heaven ; 

Engross not all the beams on high, 

Which gilds a lover’s lays, 

But, as yoiu* sister of the sky, 

Let Lyce share the praise. 

Her silver locks display the moon, 

Her brows a cloudy show, 

Stripp’d rainbows round her eyes are seen. 
And showers from either flow. 


* This lady was Bridget, third daughter of Philip 
Bacon, Esq. of Ipswich, and relict of Philip Evers, 
Esq. of that town. She became the second wife of 
Sir Cordell Firebrace, the last Baronet of that name 
(to whom she brought a fortune of igS5,000), July 26, 
1737. Being again left a widow in 1759, she was & 
third time married, April 7, 176®, to WiHiara Camp- 
bell, Esq. uncle to the present Duke of Argyle, and 
died July 3, 1782. 


Her teeth the night with darkness dyes. 
She’s starr’d with pimples o’er ; 

Her tongue like nimble lightning plies, 
And can with thunder roar. 

But some Zellnda, while I sing, 

Denies my Lyce shines ; 

And all the pens of Cupid’s wing 
Attack my gentle lines. 

Y'et, spite of fair Belinda’s eye, 

And all her bai*ds express, 

My Lyce makes as good a sky, 

And I but flatter less. 


ON THE DEATH OF 

MR. ROBERT LEVET, 

A PRACTISER IN PHYSIC. 

Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine. 

As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden blasts, or slow decline. 

Our social comforts drop away. 

Well tried through many a varying year. 

See Levet to the grave descend, 

Oflicious, innocent, sincere, 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

Y’et still he fills Affection’s eye, 

Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind ; 

Nor letter’d arrogance deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined. 

’tYhen fainting nature call’d for aid. 

And hovering death prepared the blow. 

His vigorous remedy display’d 
The power of art without the ribow. 

In misery’s darkest cavern known. 

His useful care was ever nigh, 

W’here hopeless anguish pour’d his groan, 
And lonely want retired to die. 

No summons mock’d by chill delay. 

No petty gain disdain’d by pride. 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 

His virtues walk’d their narrow round. 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure th’ Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employ’d. 

The busy day— the peaceful night, 

Uttfelt, uncounted, glided hy ; 

His frame was firm — ^Iiis powers were bright. 
Though now his eigkiieth year was nigh. 


II 
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Then, with no fiery throbbing pain, 
No cold gradations of decay. 

Death, broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his soul the nearest way. 


EPITAPH ON CLAUDE PHILLIPS, 

AN ITINERANT MUSICIAN.:*? 

Phillips! whose touch harmonious could re- 
move 

The pangs of guilty power, and hapless love. 
Best here, distress’d by poverty no more, 

Find here that calm thou gav’st so oft before ; 
Sleep undisturb’d within this peaceful shrine. 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 


EPITAPHIUMt 

IN 

THOMAM HANMBR, BARONETTUM. 

Honorabilis admodum Thomas Hanmer, 
Baronettus, 

Wilhelmi Hanmer armigeri, h Peregrina Hen- 
rici North 

De Mildcnhall in Com. Suffolcise Baronetti so- 
rore et hserede, 

Filius ; 

Jphannis Hanmer de Hanmer Baronetti 
Hseres patruelis 

Antiquo gentis suse et titulo et patrimonio suc- 
cessit. 

Duas uxores sortitus est; 

Alteram Isabellam, honore a patre derivato, de 
Arlington comitissam, 

Deind^ celsissimi principis dads de Grafton 
viduam dotariam : 

Alteram Elizabetham Thomce Foulkes de Bar- 
ton in Com. Suff. armigeri 
Filiam et hieredem. 

Inter hamanitates studia felicit^r enutritus, 
Omnes liberalium artium disciplinas avid^ ar- 
ripuit, 

Quas morum suavitate baud leviter ornavit. 

Postquam excessit ex epbebis, 

Coatinud inter populares suos famd eminens. 


* These lines are among Mrs. Wiiliatos's Miscel- 
lanies : they are nevertheless recognised as John- 
son’s in a naemoraadum of his hand-writing, and 
were probably written at her request. Phillips was 
a travelling fiddler up and down Wales, and was 
greatly celehrsLted for his performance, 
f At Hanmer church, in Flintshire. 


Et comitatus sui legatus ad Parliamentum 
missus, * 

Ad ardua regni negotia per annos prope triginia 
se accinxit'i 

Cumque apud ilios amplissimorum viromm 
ordines 

Solent nihil temerd eifutire, 

Sed prodi perpensa disertd expromere, 
Orator gravis et pressus j 
Non minus integritatis quam eloquentise laude 
commendatiis, 

JEqud omnium, utcunque inter se alioqux dissi- 
dentium, 

Aures atque animos attraxit. 

Annoque demum M.ncc.xiii. reguante Anna 
FelicissimEe florentissimjsque memorise regind, 
Ad Prolocutoris cathedram 
Communi Senatus universi voce designatus est : 
Quod munus, 

Cum nullo tempore non difficile, 

Turn illo certd, negotiis 
Et variis et lubricis et implicatis difficillimum, 
Cum dignitate sustinuit. 

Honores alios, et omnia qum sibi in lucrum c&- 
derent muiiera, 

Seduld detrectavit, 

Ut rei totus inserviret publicae ; 

Justi rectique tenax, 

Et fide in patriam incorruptA notus. 

Ubi omnibus, quae virum civemque bonum de- 
cent, officiis satisfecisset, 

Paulatim se A publicis consiilis in otium re- 
I cipiens, 

Inter literarum amcenitates, 

Inter ante-actte vitae baud insuaves recordationes, 
Inter amicorum convictus et amplectus, 
Honorificii consenuit j 

Et bonis omnibus, qiiibus charissimus vixit, 
Desideratissimus obiit. 

Hie, juxta cineres avi, suos condi v'oluit, et 
curavit 

Gnlielmus Bunbuiy nepos et lucres. 
PARAPHRASE OF THE ABOVE EPITAPH. 

BY 1>R, JOHNSON.* 

Thou vrlio survey’st these walls with curious 
eye, 

Pause at the tomb where Hanmeris asht^ lie ! 
His TOrious worth through varied life attend, 
And learn his virtues while thou motn’n’st his 

end. 


* This Paraphrase is inserted in Mrs, Williams’s 
Miscellanies. The Latin is tliere said to be written 
by Dr. Freind. Of the person whose memory it 
celebrates, a copious account may be seen in the 
Appendix to the Supplemoul: to the Biagraphia Bri» 
tannica. 
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His force of genius Inu'n’d in early youth. 
With thirst of knowledge, and with love of 
truth; 

His learning, join’d with each endearing art, 
Charm’d every ear, and gain’d on every heart. 

Thus early wise, th’ endanger’d realm to aid, 
His country call’d him from the studious shade ; 
In life’s first bloom his public toils began, 

At once commenced the senator and man. 

In business dexterous, weighty in debate, 
Thrice ten long years he labour’d for the State : 
In every speech persuasive wisdom flow’d. 

In every act refulgent virtue glow’d : 

Suspended faction ceased from rage and strife, 
To hear his eloquence, and praise his life. 

Eesistless merit fix’d the Senate’s choice 
Who hail’d him Speaker with imited voice. 
Illustrious age ! how bright thy glories shone, 
When Hanmer fill’d the chair — ^and Anne the 
throne ! [bate, 

Then when dark arts obscui’ed each fierce de- 
"When mutual frauds pei'iflex’d the maze of state, 
The moderator firmly mild appear’d — 

Beheld with love — with veneration heard. 

This task perform’d — he sought no gainful 
post, 

Nor wish’d to glitter at his country’s cost ; 
Strict on the right he kept his steadfast eye, 
%Vith temperate zeal and wise anxiety ; 

Nor e’er from Virtue’s paths was lured aside, 

To pluck the flowers of pleasure or of pride. 

Her gifts despised, Corruption blush’d and fled, 
And Fame pursued him where Conviction led. 

Age call’d, at length, his active mind to rest, 
With honour sated, and with cares opprest j 
To letter’d ease retired, and honest mirth, 

To rural grandeur and domestic worth : 
Delighted still to please mankind, or mend, 

The patriot’s fire yet sparkled in the Iriend, 

Calm Conscience, then, his former life sur- 
vey’d, 

And recollected toils endear’d the shade, 

Till Nature call’d him to the general doom, 

And Virtue’s sorrow dignified his tomb. 


TO MISS HICKMAN* 

PLAYING ON THE SPINNET. 

Beight Stella form’d for universal reign, 

Too weU you know to keep the slaves you gain ; 


* These Imes, which have been communicated by 
Dr. Turton, son to Mrs, Turton, the lady to whom 
they axe addressed by her maiden name of Hickman, 
must have been written at least as early as the year 
1734, as that was the year of her marriage .* at how 
much earlier a period Of Dr. Johnson's life they may 
have been written, is not known* 
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When in your eyes resistless lightnings play, 
Awed into love our conquer’d hearts obey. 

And yield reluctant to despotic sway : 

I But when your music soothes the raging pain, 

' We bid propitious Heaven prolong your reign, 
We bless the tyrant, and we hug the chain. 

When old Timotheus struck the vocal string, 
Ambition’s fury fired the Grecian king ; 
Unbounded projects labouring in his mind!, 

He pants for room, in one poor world confined. 
Thus waked to rage, by music’s dreadful 
power. 

He bids tbe sword destroy, the flame devour. 
Had SteHa’s gentle touches moved tbe lyre. 
Soon had the monarch felt a nobler fire ; 

No more delighted with destructive war, 
Ambitious only now to please the fair ; 

Resign’d his thirst of empire to her charms, 
And found a thousand worlds in Stella’s arms. 


PARAPHRASE OF PROVERBS, 

Chap. VL Verses 6*— IL 

Go to the Afzt, thou Sluggard, ” * 

Turn on the prudent ant thy heedful eyes. 
Observe her labours, sluggard, and be wise : 

No stern command, no monitory voice, 
Prescribes her duties, or dii’ects her choice ; 

Yet, timely provident, she bastes away, 

To snatch the blessings of the plenteous day ; 
When fruitful summer loads the teeming plain. 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the gi*ain. 

How long shall Sloth usurp thy useless hours, 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powei*s ; 
\Yhne artful shades thy dov/ny couch inclose, 
And soft solidtation courts repose ? 

Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight. 

Year chases year with nnremitted flight. 

Till Want, now following, fraudulent and slow, 
Shall spring to sieze thee like an ambush’d fqe. 


HORACE, LIB. IV. ODE VII 

TRANSLATED. 

'The snow dissolved, no more is seen 
The fields and woods, behold ! are green ; 
The changing year renews the plain. 

The rivers know their banks again ; 


* in Mra. WilliamiV buf now printed 

from the originai, in I>r. lohnison’'# own hand.wridng. 
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The sprightly nymph and naked grace 
The mazy dance together trace ; 

The changing year’s successive plan. ^ 
Proclaims mortality to man ; 

Rough winter’s blasts to spring give way, 
Spring yields to summer’s sovereign ray ; 
Then summer sinks in autumn’s reign. 
And winter chills the world again ; 

Her losses soon the moon supplies, 

But wretched man, when once he lies 
Where Priam and his sons are laid, 

Is nought hut ashes and a shade. 

Who knows if Jove, who counts our score, 
Will toss us in a morning more ? 

What with your friend you nobly share 
At least you rescue from your heir. 

Not you, Torquatos, boast of Rome, 
When. Minos once has fixed your doom, 

Or eloquence, or splendid birth. 

Or virtue, shall restore to earth. 
Hippolytus, unjustly slain, 

Diana calls to life in vain j 
Nor can the might of Theseus rend 
The chains of Hell that hold his friend, 
Nhv. 1784*. 


8^* The following Tiianslations, Parodies, 
and Burlesque Verses, most of them extern^ 
pore, are taken from Anecdotes (f Dr. John- 
son, published by Mrs. Piozzr. 

ANACREON, ODE IX. 

Lovely courier of the sky, 

Whence and whither dost thou iiy ? 
Scattering, as thy pinions play, 

Liquid fragrance all the way : 

Is it business ? is it love ? 

Tell me, tell me, gentle dove. 

Soft Anacreon’s vows I bear. 

Vows to Myrtale the fair j 

Graced with all that charms the heart. 

Blushing nature, smiling art. 

Venus, courted by an ode, 

On the bard her dove bestow’d ; 

Vested with a master’s right. 

Now Anacreon rules my flight; 

His the letters that you see, 

Weighty charge consign’d to me ; 

Think not yet my service hard. 

Joyless task without reward ; 

Smiling at my master’s gates. 

Freedom my return awaits ; 

But the liberal grant in vain 
Tempts me to be wild again. 

Can a prudent dove decline 
Blissful bondage such as mine ? 

Over hills and fields to roam. 

Fortune’s guest without a home ; 


Under leaves to hide one’s head, 
Slightly shelter’d, coarsely fed : 

Now my better lot bestows 
Sweet repast, and soft repose ; 

Now the generous bowl I sip 
As it leaves Anacreon’s lip : 

Void of care, and free from dread, 
From his fingers snatch his bread ; 
Then, with luscious plenty gay, 
Round his chamber dance and play ; 
Or from wdne, as courage springs, 
O’er his face extend my wings ; 

And when feast and frolic tire, 

Drop asleep upon his lyre. 

This is all, be quick and go, 

More than all thou canst not know ; 
Let me now my pinions ply, 

I have chatter’d like a pye. 


LINES 

Written in Ridicule of certain Poems published 
in 1777. 

Wheresoe’er I turn my view, 

All is strange, yet nothing new; 

Endless labour all along ; 

Endless labour to be wrong ; 

Phrase that time hath flung away, 

Uncouth words in disarray, 

Trick’d in antique riift’ and bonnet, 

Ode, and elegy, and souuet. 


PARODY OF A TRANSLATION 

Prom the Medea of Euripides, 

Err shall they not, who resolute explore, 

! Times gloomy backward with judicious eyes; 
And scanning right the practices of yore, 

Shall deem our hoar progenitors unwise. 

They to the dome where smoke, wdth curling 

P^ay, 

Announced the dinner to the regions round, 
Summon’d the singer blithe and harper gay, 
And aided wine with dulcet-sti’eaming sound. 

The better use of notes, or sweet or shrill. 

By quiveidng string or modulated wind ; 
Trumpet or lyre—to their hai'sh bosoms chill 
Admission ne’er had sought, or couI,d not find. 

Oh 1 send them to the sullen mansions dun, 

Her baleful ej^es where Sorrow rolls around ; 
Where gloom-enamour’d Mischief loves to dwell. 
And Murder, all hlood-bolter’d, schemes the 
wound. , 
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Then cates luxuriant pile the spacious dish, 
And purple nectar glads the festive hour; 

The guest, without a want, without a wish, 
Can yield no room to music’s soothing power. 


translation 

Of the tivo frst Stanzas of the Song " Mh Verde, 
Rio Verde f printed in Bishop Perefs Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetrii. 

AN IMFEOM'PTU. 

Glassy water, glassy watei*, 

Down whose current, clear and strong, 
Chiefs confused in mutual slaughter, 

Moor and Christian, roll along. 


IMITA^TION 

OF 

THE STYLE OF * ^ 

I-lEiiivnT hoar, in solemn cell 
Wearing out life’s evening grey. 
Strike thy hosom, sage, and tell, 

What is bliss, and which the way? 

Thus I spoke, and speaking sigh’d, 
Scarce repress’d the starting tear, 
"When the hoary sage reply’d, 

Come, my lad, and drink some beer ! 


BURLESQUE 

Of the following Lines of Lopez de Vega, 

AN IMPROMPTU. 

Se acquien los leones vence 
Vence una muger hermosa 
O ei dc daco averguenqe 
O ella di ser mais furiosa. 

If the man who tuniips cries. 

Cry not when Ms father dies, 

, Jis a proof that he had rather 
Mave a turnip than his father. 


TRANSLATION 

Of the following Lines at the end of BareUi^s Easy 
Phraseology, 

■ AK IMPROMPTU. 

Viva I viva la padrona I 
Tutta hella, e tutta buona, 

La padrona h un angiolella 
Tutta buona e tutta bella ; 

Tutta bella e tutta buona ; 

Viva I viva la padrona ! 

Long may live my lovely Hetty ! 

Always young, and always prettv 
Always pretty, always young 
Live, my lovely Hetty, long I 
Always young, and always pretty. 

Long may live my lovely Hetty ! 


IMPROVISO TRANSLATION 

Of the following Plstich on the Luke of Modena” 
running away from the Comet in 1743 or 1743. 

Se al venir vostro i principi se n’ vanno 
Deh venga ogni di durate un anno. 

Ip at your coming princes disappear, 

Comets ! come every day — and stay a 

year. 


IMPROVISO TRANSLATION 

Of the following Lines of M, Binserade d son Lit, 

Theatke das ris, et des pleurs, 

Lit ! oiit je naia, et oh je meurs, 

Tu nous fais voir comment voisins, 

Sent nos plaisirs, et nos chagrins. 

In bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 

And born in bed, in bed we die ; 

The near approach a bed may show 
Of human bliss to human woe. 


EPITAPH FOE MR. HOGARTH. 

The hand of him here torpid lies, 

That drew th’ essential form^of grace ; 
Here closed in death th’ attentive eyes, 
That saw the manners in the face. 

' M 
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TEANSLATION 

0/ the following Lines written wider a Print re- 
presenting Persons Skaiting. 

Sun un mince crystal I’liyver conduit leurs pas, 
Le precipice est sous la glace : 

Telle est de nos plaisirs la l^gere sui’facc : 
Glissez, mortels j n’appuyez pas. 

O’er ice the rapid sicaiter flies, 

With sport above, and death below ; 
Where mischief lurks in gay disguise, 

Thus lightly touch and quickly go. 


IMPROMPTU TRANSLATION * 
Of the same. 

O’er crackling ice, o’er gulplis profound, 

With nimble glide the skaiters play ; 

O’er treacherous Pleasure’s flowery ground 
Thus lightly skim and haste away. 


TO MBS. THRALE, 

On her completing her thirty fifth yew'. 

AN IMPROMPTU. 

Oft in danger, yet alive 
We are come to thirty-five ; 

Long may better years arrive, 
Better years than thirty^five I 
Could philosophers contrive 
Life to stop at thirty-five, 

Time his hours should never drive 
O’er the bounds of thirty-five. 

High to soar, and deep to dive. 
Nature gives at thirty-five. 


Ladies, stock and tend your hive 
Trifle not at thirty-five ; 

For, howe’er we boast and strive. 
Life declines from thirty-five. 

He that ever hopes to thrive 
Must begin by thirty-five j 
And all who wisely wish to wive 
Must look on Thr^e at thirty-five. 


IMPROMPTU TEANSLATION 

Of an air in the Clemenm de Tito of Metastasio 
beginning Pch se piacermi vmi.** 

Would you hope to gain my heart. 

Bid your teasing doubts depart ; 

He, who blindly trusts, will find 
Faith from every generous mind : 

Lie, who still expects deceit, 

Only teaches how to cheat. 


TRANSLATION 

Of a Speech of Aquileio in the Adriano of Metasta- 
sio, beginning ** Tu che in carte inveckiastiP 

Grown old in courts, thou surely art not one 
Who keeps the rigid rules of ancient honour ; 
Who skill’d to soothe a foe with looks of kind-* 
To sink the fatal precipice before him, [ness, 
And then lament his fall by seeming friendship ; 
Open to all, true only to thyself, 

Thou know’st those arts which blast with envi- 
ous praise. 

Which aggravate a fault with feign’d excuses, 
And di'ive discountenanced virtue from the 
throne ; 

That leave the blame of rigour to the prince. 
And of his every gift usurp the merit ^ 

That hide in seeming zeal a wicked puiqyose. 
And only build upon another’s ruin. 
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MESSIA* , 

Ex alieno ingenio poeta, ex suo tantom versificator- 
>ScALiG. Poet. 

Tollite concentiiiii, Solymaese toHite nymplise, 
Nil mortale loquor; coelum mihi carminis alta 
Materies ; poscunt gravius coelestia plectrum. 
Muscosi fontes, sylvestria tecta valete, 
Aonidesque Dese, et mendacis somiiia Pindi : 
Tu, mihi qui movisti pectora sancti 

Sidere^ Isaite, dignos accende furores ! 

Immatura calens rapitur per seciila yates 
Sic orsus— Qualis remm miki uascitur ordo ! 
Virgo ! Virgo parit ! felix radicibus arbor 
Jessseis surgit, mulceiitesque sethera ilores 
Coelestes lambunt animae, ramisque colamba, 
Nuncia sacra Dei, plaudentibus insidet alls. 
Nectareos roi’es, alimentaque mitia ccelum 
PrjEbeat, et tacite foecundos irriget imbres. 

Hue, foedat quos lepra, urit quos febris, adeste, 
Dia salutares spirant medicamina rami ; 

Hie requies fessis : non sacra saevit in umbra 
Vis Borese gelida, aut rapidi violentia solis. 
Irrita vanescent prisca vestigia fraudis, 

J ustitiajque maims pretio intemerata bilancem 
Attollet reducis j bellis prssetendet olivas 
Compositis pax alma suas, terrasque revisens 
Sedatas niveo yirtus lucebit amictu : 

Volvantar celeres anni ! lux purpuret ortum 
Expectata diu ! natural claustra refringens, 
Nascere, magne puer ! tibi primas, ecce, corollas 
Deproperat tellus, fundit tibi munera quicquid 
Carpit Arabs, bortis quicquid frondescit Eois. 
Altius, en ! Lebanon gaudentia culmina tollit. 
En ! summo exultant nutantes vertice sylvss. 
Mittit aromaticas vallis Saronica nubes, 

Et juga Carmeli recreant fragrantia coslum, 
Dcserti laatd mollescunt aspera voce. 


* This translation has been severely criticised by 
Pr. Warton, in his edition of Pope, yol. i. p. 105, 
8vo. 1797. It certainly contains some expressions 
that are not classical. Let it be remembered, how- 
ever, that it was a college exercise, performed with 
great rapidity, and was at first praised beyond ail 
f^nspicion of defect. — C. 


Auditur Deus ! ecce Deus ! reboantia circum, 
Saxa sonant, Deus ! ecce Deus ! deflectitur 
aether, 

Demissumque Deum tellus capit ; ardua cedrus, 
Gloria syl varum, dominum inclinata salutet. 
Surgite convalles, tumidi subsidite monies I 
Sternite saxa viam, rapidi discedite fluctus ; 

En ! quern turba diu cecinerunt enthea, vates, 
En ! Salvator adest ; vultus agnoscite cssci 
Divines, surdos sacra vox permulceat aures. 

Hie cutim spissam visus hebetare vetabit, 
Reclusisque ociilis infundet amablle lumen ; 
Obstrictasque diu linguas in carmina solvet. 

Ille vias vocis pandet, flexusque liquentis 
Harmonise purgata novos mirabitur auris. 
Accrescunt teneris tactu nova robora nervis : 
Consuetus fulcro innixus reptare bacilli 
Nunc saltu capreas, nunc cursu provoeat euros. 
Non planctus, non moesta sonant suspiria; 
pectus 

Singultans mulcet, laebrymantes tergit ocellos. 
Vinda coercebunt luctantem adamantina 
mortem 

^temoque Orci dominator vulnere languens 
Invalidi raptos soeptri plorabit honores. 

Ut qua dulce strepent scatebrse, qua lata 
virescunt 

Pascua, qua blandum spirat purissimus aer. 
Pastor agit pecudes, teneros modo suscipit agnos 
Et gremio fotis selectas porrigit beibas, 

Amissas modo quserit oves, revocatque vagantes ; 
Fidus adest custos, seu nox furat homda nimbis, 
Sive dies medius inorientia torreat arva. 

Postera sic pastor divinus secla beabit, 

Et curas felix patrias testabitui* orbis. 

Non ultra infestis concurrent agmina signis, 
Hostiles oculis flammas jaculantia torvis ; 

Non litui accendent bellum, non campus abenis 
Triste coruscabit radiis ; dabit hasta recusa 
Vomerem, et in falcem rigidus curvabitur ensis. 
Atria, pacis opus, surgent, iinemqufi caduci 
Natus ad optatum perducet coepta parentis. 

Qui duxit sulcos, illi terct area mes^ein, 

Et serae texent vites umbracula proli, 

Attoniti dumeta vident incuito coloni 
Suave rubere rosis, sitientesque inter arenas 
Gairula mirantui' sallentis murmura rivi. 
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Per saxa, ignivomi nuper spelaea draconis. 
Canna yiret, jancique tremit variabilis umbra. 
HoiTuit implexo qua valUs sente, figurae 
Surgit amans abies teretis, buxique sequaces 
Artificis frondent dextree y palmisqae rubeta 
Aspera, odorataj cedunt mala gramina myrto. 
Per valles sociata liipo lasciviet agna, 

Cumque leone petet tutus praesepe juveiicus. 
Florea mansuetse petulantes vincula tigri 
Per liidum pueri injicient, et fessa colubri 
Membra viatoris recreabunt frigore linguae, 
Serpentes teneris nil jam letbale micantes 
Tractabit palmia infans, motusque trisulcae 
Eidebit linguce innocuos, squamasque virentes 
Aureaque admirans I'utilantis fulgura cristse. 
Indue reginam, turritss fi’ontis honores 
ToUe Salema saoros, quam cn*cum gloria pennas 
ExpHcat, incinctam radiatse luce tiarse ! 

En ! formosa tibi spatiosa per atria, proles 
Ordinibus surgit densis, vitamque requirit 
Impatiens, lenteque fiuentes increpat annos. 
Ecce peregrinis fervent tua limina torbis ; 
Barbarus eu 1 clai*um divino lumine tenapliim 
Ingreditur, cultuquc tuo mansuescere gaudet. 
Cinnameos cumulos, Nabathssi munera veris, 
Ecce cremant genibus tritse regalibus arse ! 

Solis Ophyraeis crudum tibi montibus aurum 
Maturant radii ; tibi balsama sudat Idume. 
Athens en portas sacro fulgore micantes 
Ccelicolffi pandunt, torrentis aurea lucis 
Elumina prorumpunt ; non posthac sole rubescet 
India nascenti, placidseve argontea noctis 
Euna vices revebet ; radios pater ipse diei 
Proferet archetypos j ccelestis gaudia lucis 
Ipso fonte bibcs, quse circumfusa beatam 
Eegiam inundabit, nullis cesaiira tenebris, 
Littora deficiens ai'entia deseret sequor 5 : 

Sidera fumabunt, diro labefacta tremoi*e | 

Saxa cadent, soJidique liquescent robora mentis : | 
Tu secui’a tamen confusa elementa vidcbis, 
Eaetaque Messia semper dominabere rege, 
PoUicitis firmata Dei, stabilita minis. 


[Jan. 20, 21, 1773.] 

ViTiE qui varias vices 
Eerum perpetuus temperat Arbiter, 

L(3eto cedere lumini 
Noetis tristitiam qui gelidsej ubet, 

Acri sanguine turgidos, 

Obductosque oculos nubibus bumidis 
Sanari voluit meos ; 

Et me, cuncta beans cui nocuit dies, 

Luci reddidit et mibi. 

Qua te laude, Deus, quaprece prosequaj*? 

Sacri discipulis iibri 
Te semper studiis utiiibus colam : 

Grates, summe X’ater, tuis 
llecte qui fruitur mimeribus, cledit. 


[Dec. 2&, 1779.] 

Nunc dies Christo memoranda nato 
Fulsit, in pectus mibi fonte purum 
Gaudium sacro duat, et benigni 

Gratia Coeli ! 

Christe, da tutam trepido quietem, 
Christe, spem priesta stabilem timenti ; 
Da fidem certam, precibusque fidis 

Annue, Christe. 


[In Lecto, die Passionis, Apr. 13, 1781.] 

SuiMME Deus, qui semper amas quodcunque 
credsti ; 

Jiidice quo, scelerum est poenituisse sains ; 

Da veteres noxas animo sic iiere novato. 

Per Christum ut veniam sit reperire mibi. 


[In Lecto, Dec. 23, 1782.] 

See non inani confugis, 
Peccator, ad latus meum ; 

Quod posds, baud unquam tibi 
Negabitur solatium. 


[Nocti, inter 16 et 17 Junii, I7S3.^] 

SuMHE Pater, quodcunque tuumf de corpore 
Kumen| [reUt': 

Hoc statuat, j| precibus § Cbristus adosse 
Ingenio parcas, nec sit mibi culpa rog{isse,«[ 

Qua solum potero parte, piacere * « tibi. 


[Cal. Jan. in lecto, ante lucem* 1784] 

SusiME datoi* vitse, natur® seterne magister, 
Causarum series quo moderante duit, 


* The niglit above referred to by Dr. Jolmson, was 
that in which a paralytic stroke had deprived him 
of his voice? and, in the anxiety he felt lest it shtmM 
likewise have impaired Lid understanding, be com. 
posed the above lines, and said, concerning diem, 
that he knew at the time that they "were not good, 
but then that he deemed his discerning this to be sidb- 
cient for the quieting the anxiety before mentioned, 
as it showed him that his power of judging was not 
diminished, 

t A1. tuK. t AL leges ii AL statuant. 

$ Al. votis *1 Al. precari. m AI. litare. 
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Bespice qiieoi sul>iget senium, mor'biqne seniles, 
Qmm terrefc vlt» meta propinqna suss, 
Kespice inutiliter laps! quern peenitet s&vk ; 
Eeete nt pcemteat, resi>ice, magne parens. 


Pater, benigne, snmma semper lenitas, 
Crimine gravatam plarlmo mentem leva : 
Concede veram pcenltentlam, px’ecor, 
Concede agendam leglbns vitam tuia. 

Sacri vagantes laminis gressus face 
Bege, et tuere, quce noceiit pellens procul ; 
Veniam petenti, summe da veniam, pater ; 
Yeniieque sancta pads adde gaudia : 

Sceleris ut expers, omni et vacuus metu, 

Te, mente pura, mente tranquilly colam : 
Mill! dona morte Inec impetret Chnstus su^. 


[Jan. 18, 1784] 

SuaiME Pater, puro collustra iumine pectus, 
Anxietas noceat ne tenel>rosa raihi. 

In me sparsa mami virtutimi semina larga 
Sic ale, proveiiiat messis ut ampla l>onL 
Nodes atque dies animo spes laeta reciirset, 
Certa mihi sancto flagi’et ainore iSdes. 

Certa vetat dubitare tides, spes lasta timere. 

Velle vetet cuiquam non bene sanctus amor. 
Da, ne sint permlssa, Pater, mihi prfemia frus- 
Et colere, et leges semper amare tuas. [tra, 
Hsec mihi, quo gentes, quo secula, Christe, piasti. 
Sanguine, precanti promereare tuo ! 


[Feb. S7, 1784>.] 

Mens znea, quid quereris? vcniet tibi mollior 
hora, 

In siimmo ut videas numine leeta patrem ; 
Divinam insontes iram placavit lesus j 
Nunc est pro ptiena poenituisse reis. 


CHRISTIANUS PEBFECTUS. 

Qui oupjt in sanctos Christo cogente referri, 
Abstergat mundi labem, nec gaudia earn is 
Captans, nee faatu tumidus, semperque future 
Instet, et evellens terroris spicula corde, 
Suspiciat tandem clemexitem in numine patrem. 

Huic quoque, nec gentl nec sectse noxius ulli, 
Sit sacer orbis amor, miseris qui semper adesse 
Gestiat, et, nulio pietatis limite clausus, 
CunctOTiim ignoscat vitlis, pietate fruatur. 
Ardeat huic toto sacer ignis pectore, possit 


Ut vitam, poscat si res, impendere vero. 

Cura placere Deo sit prima sit ultima, sauctse 
Irruptum vitse cupiat servare tenorem ; 

Et sibi, delirans quanquam et peccator in boras 
Displiceat, servet tutum sub pectore rectum : 
Kec natet, et nunc has partes, nunc eligat illas, 
Nec dubitet quern dicat berum, sed, totus in uao, 
Se hdum addicat Christo, mortalia temnens. 

Sed timeat semper, caveatque ante omnia, 
turb® 

Ne stolid® similis, leges sibi segreget audax 
Q,uas servare velit, leges quas lentus oinittat, 
Plenum opus eifugiens, aptans jiiga mollia collo, 
Sponte sua demens ; iiihilum decedere summ® 
Vult Deus, at qui cuncta dedit tibi, cuncta re- 
poscit. 

Denique perpetuo contendit in ardua nisu, 
Auxilioqiie Dei fretus, jam mente serena 
Fergit, et imperiis sentit se dulcibus actum. 
Paulatim mores, animum, vitamque refingit, 
Effigiemque Dei, quantum servare licebit, 
Induit, et, terris major, c®lestia spirat- 


^TERNE reriim conditor, 
Salutis ®tern® dator ; 

Felicitatis sedibiis 
Qui nec scelestos exigis, 
Qttoseumque scelerum pronitet ; 
Da, Christe, p®nitentiam, 
Veniamque, Christe, da mihi ; 
iEgrum trahenti spiritum 
Succurre pr®sens coi’pori, 

Multo gravatam crimine 
Menlem benignus alleva. 


Luce collustret mihi pectus alma, 

Pellat et tristes animi tenebras, 

Nec sinat semper tremere ac dolere, 

Gratia Chi'ist^ ; 

Me Pater tandem reducem benigno 
Summus amplexu foveat, beato 
Me gregi Sanctus socium beatum 

Spidtas addat 


JEJUNIUM ET CIBUa 

Serviat ut menti corpus jejunia serva, 
Ut mens utatur corpore, same cibos. 


AD UEBANUM.^ 1738. 

Urbane, mxllis fesse laboribus, 

Urbane, nullis vicie calumhiis, 

* See Gent, Mag. Vol. VIII. p. 156; and see aho 
the Introductioii. to VoL LIY. 
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Ctti fronte sertum in erudita 
FeiT?etuo viret, et virebit ; 
Quid moliatur gens imitantium. 
Quid et minetur, sollicitus parum. 
Vacate solis perge Musis, 

Juxta animo studiisq^ue felix. 
Linguse procacis plumbea spicula, 
Fidens, superbo frange silentio j 
Victrix per obstantes catervas 
Sedulitas animosa tendet. 
Intende nervos fortis, inanibus 
Risurus olim nisibus semudi ; 
Intende jam nerros, babebis 
Participes opera Camcenas. 
Non ulla Musis pagina gTatior, 
Quam quoe severis ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreate mentem. 
Texente nympbis serta Lycoride, 
Rossa ruborem sic viola adjuvat 
Immistaj sic Iris refulget 
JEthereis variata fucis. 


IN RIVUM A MOLA STOANA LICH- 
FELDIAi) DIFFLUENTEM. 

Errat adhuc vitreus per prata virentia rivus, 
Quo totieslavi membra tenella puerj 

Hie delusa rudi trustrabar braebia motu, 

Dum (locuit blanda voce natare pater. 

Fecerunt rami latebras, tenebrisque diurnis 
Fendula secretas abdidit arbor aquas. 

Nunc veteres dmis peri^re securibus umbrie, 
Longinquisque ocidis nuda lavacra patent. 

Lympha tamen cursus agit indefessa perennis, 
Tectaque qua fluxit, nunc et aperta fluit. 

Quid ferat extern i velox, quid deterat eetas, 

Tu quoque securus res age, Nise, tuas. 


rNHGI SEATTON/^ 

[Pos^ lica'icon Anglieafimi auctum ct emendatuTii^ 

Eexicox ad finem longo luctamine tandem 
Scaliger ut duxit, tenuis pertsesus opellse. 

Vile indignatus studium, nugasque molestas, 


* the life of Dr. Jobneon. 


Ingerait exosus, scribendaque lexica mandat 
Hamtiatis, pcenam pro pcenis omnibus imam. 

Hie quidem recte, sublimis, doctus et acer, 
Quern decuit majora sequi, majoribus aptum, 
Qui veterum modo facta ducum, modo carmina 
vatum, 

Gesserat et quicquid virtus, sapientia quiequid 
Dixerat, imperiique vices, coelique meatus, 
Ingentemque animo seclorum volveret orbem. 
FaUimur exemplis ; temere sibi turba sebo- 
larum 

Ima tuas ci’edit permitti Scaliger iras. 

Quisque suum n6rit modulum j tibi, prime 
virorum, 

Ut studiis spez*em, aut ausim par esse querelis, 
Non mibi scyrte datumj lenti seu sanguinis ob- 
sint 

Frigora, seu nimium longa jacuisse veterno, 

Sive mibi mentem dederit nature minorem. 

Te sterili functum cura, vociimque salebris 
Tuto eluctatum spatiis sapientia dia 
Excipit setbereis, ars omnis plaudit amico, 
Linguarumque omni terra discordia concors 
Multiplici reducem circumsonat ore magistrum. 
Me, pensi immunis cum jam mibi redder, iu- 
ertis 

Desidise sors dura manet, graviorqiie labore 
Tristis et atra quies, et tardse tisedia vitae. 
Nascuntur curis curse, vexatque dolorum 
Importuna cohoi-s, vacua’, mala somnia mentis. 
Nunc clamosa juvant nocturnse gaudia meiiste, 
Nunc loca sola placent; frustra te, Somne, re- 
cumbens 

Alme voco, impatiens noctis metuensque diei. 
Omnia percurro trepidus, circum omnia lustro, 
Si qua usquam pateat melioris seinita vitse, 

Nec quid agam invenio; meditatus gTandia, 
cogo: 

Notior ipse mibi fieri, incultumque fateri 
! Pectus, et ingenium %'ano se robore jactans. 
Ingenium, nisi matcidem doctrina ministrat, 
Cessat inops reriim, ut toi’pet, si marmoris absit 
Copia, Phidiaci ftecunda potentia cadL 
Quicquid agam, quocunque ferar, conatibus ob- 
stat 

Res angusta domi, et maerse penuria mentis. 

Non rationis opes animus, nunc parta re- 
eensens 

Conspicit aggestas, et sc mlratur in iliis," 

Nec sibi de gaza praesens quod postulat iisiis 
Suinmus adesse jubet celsa dominator ab arcc ; 
Non, operum serie seriem dum compn tat revi, 
Praeteritis fruitur, I^tos aut siimit bonores 
Ipse sui judex, actie bene munera vita? ; 

Sed sua regna videos, loca nocte silentia late 
Horret, ubi vanae species, umbneque fugaces, 

Et rerum volitant rai-se per inane figuras. 

Quid faciam ? tenebrisiie pigTam dainnare sc- 
nectam 

Restat? an accingar studiis gravioribus audax? 
Aut, hoc si nimium est, tandem nova lexica 
poscam ? 
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AD THOMAM LAURENCE, 

MEDSCUM BOOTISSiMUM, 

Cimi j^lium peregre agentem ^esiderio nlmls iristi 
proseqiieretur. 

Fateeis ergo, quod populus solet 
Crepare vecors, nil sapientiam 
Prodesse vite, literasque, 

In duMis dare terga I’ebus. 

Tu, queis laborat sdrs homimiin, mala, 

Nec Vincis acer, nec pateris pius : 

Te miUe succorem potentem 
Destituit medicina mentis. 

Per cjeca noetis tsedia turbida?, 

Pigrae per boras lucis inutiles, 

Toi’pesque, languescisque, curis 
Solicitus nimis heu I paternis. 

Tandem dolori plus satis est datum, 

Exurge fortis, bunc animis opus, 

Te, docta, Laurenti, vetustas, 

Te medici revocant labores. 

Permitte summo quicquid babes Pafri, 
Permitte fidens ; et muHebribus, 

Amice, majorem querelis 
Eedde tuis, tibi redde, mentem. 


IN THEATRO, MARCH 8, 1771. 

TEEfii verso quater orbe lustri. 

Quid theatrales tibi, Crispe, pompje ? 
Quam decet canos male litteratos 

Sera voluptas ! 

Tenemulceri fidibus canoris? 

Tene cantorum modulis stupere ? 

Tene per pictas oculo elegante 

Currere formas ? 

Inter sequales, sine felle liber. 

Codices, veri studiosus, inter 
Rectius vives. Sua quisque carpat 

Gaudia gratus. 

Lusibus gaudet puer otiosis, 

Luxus oblectat juvenem tbeatri. 

At seni fiuxo sapienter uti 

Tempore restat. 


INSULA KENN'ETHI, INTER 
HEBRIBAS. 

Parva quidem i*egio, sed religione priorum 
Clara, Caledonias panditur inter aquas* 
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Voce ubi Cennetbus populos domuisse feroces 
Bicittir, et vanos dedocuisse deos. 

Hue ego delatus placido per cosrula cursu. 

Scire locus volui quid daret iste novi. 
inic Leniades humili regiiabat in aula, 
Leniades, niagnis nobilitatis avis. 

Una duas cepit casa cum genitore piiellas, 

Quas Amor imdarum crederet esse deas. 

Nec tamen iuculti gelidis latuere sub antris, 
Accola Banubii qualia sfevus babet. 

MoHia non desuiit vacufe solatia vita, 

Sive libi’os poscant otia, sive hTam. 

Fulserat ilia dies, legis qua docta supernm 
Spes hominum et curas gens proculesse jubet. 
Ut precibus justas avertat numinis iras 
Et summi accendat pectus amore boni. 

Ponte inter strepitus non sacri munera cultus 
Cessarunt, pietas hie quoque cura fuit. 

Nil opus est »ris sacra de tuiTe sonantis 
Admonitu, ipsa suas nunciat bora vices. 

Quid, quod sacrifici versavit foemina libros ? 

Sint pro legitimis pura labeUa sacris. 

Quo vagor ulterius ? quod ubique requiritur Iiic 
est. 

Hie secura quies, bic et bonestus amor. 


SKIA. 

PoNTi profundis clausa recessibus, 
Strepens procellis, rupibus obsita, 
Quam grata defesso virentem, 

Skia, sinum nebulosa pandis i 

His cura, credo, sedibus exulat ; 

His blanda certe pax habitat locis ; 
Non ira, non mceror quietis 
Insidias meditator boris. 

At non cavat^ i*upe latescere, 

Menti nec segeso montibus aviis 
Prodest vagari, nec frementes 
In specula numerare fl actus. 

Humana virtus non sibi sufficit ; 
Batur nec cequum cuique animum sibi 
Parare posse, iitcunque jactet 
Grandiloquus nimis aita Zeno, 

Exasstuantis pectoris impetum 
Rex siimme, solus tu regis, arbiter; 
Mentisque, te tollente, fluctus ; 

Te, resident, moderante ductus. 


QBE BE SKIA INSULA 

Pkameo terras ubi iauda rap^ 
Saxeas miscet nebuiis ruina^ 
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Torya vihl rident steriles coloui 

E-uralabores. 

Pervagor gentes liommum ferorum, 

Vita ubi iiallo decorata ciiltu 
Squallet informis, tiguiique famis 

Fceda latescit. 

Inter crroris salebrosa longi, 

Inter ignotaj strepitns loquelse, 

Quot modis, mecum, quid agat, require, 
Tliralia dulcis ? 

Seu viri curas, pia nupta mnlcet, * 

Seu fovet mater sobolem benigna. 

Sire cum libris novitate pascit 

Sedula naentem, 

Sit memor nostri, fideiqiie solvat 
Fida mercedem, meritoque blandum 
Thralise discant reaonare nomeu 

Littora Skiae. 


S P E S. 

16, 1783. 

Hora sic peragit eitata cursum ; 

. Sic diem sequitur dies fagacem 1 
Spes novas nova lux parit, secunda 
Spondens omnia creduHs bomullis ; 

Spes ludit stolidas, metuque cceco 
Lux angit, miseros ludens homuUos. 


VERSUS, 

COLIfAEI CAPRiE DOMIiri RANKS INSCRIBENDI, 

Peepetui, ambitd bis terrd. prsemia lactis 
Hsec habet, altricl capra secunda Joyis. 


AD FCEMINAM QUANDAM GENEEOSAM QUiE tl- 
BEETAPIS CAUSiE IN SERMONE PATEOCINATA 
FUERAT. 

Lipee ut esse velim suasisti, pulchra Maria : 

Ut maneam Uber, pulchra Maria, vale. 


UlCTURA TEMPORia . 

':Tora pent furtim laetis, mens temporis segra 
Figritiam incusat, nec minus bora perit. 


Quas navis recipit, quantum sit pondus aqua- 
rum, 

Dimidium tanti ponderis intret onus. 


QtroT vox missa pedes abit borse parte secunda ? 
Undecies centum denos quater adde duosque. 


E/g BIPXION.’^ 

*Akv;Sifij xui^ovifiXi y^&ipov7ce> 

<75 /S/cDf (TdCpIaV, 

Kci) /S/ov, eTariy, Sraty S-eemreJo 
Sew ircTi 'y^ee^ofA&yoy 


Bk ’EAI 22 H 2 ^rs^/ rojv 'Onhm 

A/wy/Aa.-j* 

zaXkovt ^weifAti 7J riXss ; Zivs jriyw 
K6‘7^ih, (Av^' a,v70u fftevtirr^si fAijiAi^ks 0s£» 

*E» A.10S iffrh' Ovci^, BriiSs srtfT sV{a44'Sy 
*AXkei rih’ iis S-yijTsif? Kvitr^ig Sfrsju-^iy ’ 

Zivs fAOvvos (p?i6yfl£v« iroASii £x:rtgo*B 
*'OfA{Aeia‘t XetjAa'^K «Vr» 


IN ELIZJS ENIGMA. 

Quis formaj modus imperio? Venus arrogat 
audax 

Omnia, nec curse sunt sua sceptra Jovi. 

Ab Jove Maeonides descendere somnia narrat ; 

FIsec veniiint Cj’prise somnia missa Deaj, 
Jupiter unus erat, qui stravit fulmine gentes ; 
Nunc armaiit Veneris luniina tela Jovis. 


f O QUI benignus crimina ignoscis. Pater, 
Facilisque semper confitenti ades reo, 


sf: Ihe Rer. Dr. Thomas Birch, author of the His- 
tory of the Royal Society, and other worbs of note, 
f The lady on whom these verses, and the Latin 
ones that immediately follow, were written, is the 
celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, who translated the 
works of Epictetus from the Greek. 

t This and the three following articles arc metricai 
versions of collects in the Liturgy ; the jQrst, of that, 
beginning, 0 God, whose nature and property 
the 2d and 3d, of the collects for the 17tTa and 21st 
Sundays after IDrinity; and the 4th, of the 1st collect 
in the communion service. 
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Aiirem fiiventem, precibiis O prabe nieis ; 
Seelermn catena me laborante^n grave 
Autenia tandem Iiberet cleinentia, 
tit siimina laus sit, siiinma Christo glorUi. 


Peh Yitffi tenebrcis rer»imqne incerta vagantem 
Numine prajseiiti me tueare, Pater ! 

Me ducat lux saocta, Deus, lax sanctaseq nature { 
Usque regat gressus, gratia fida meos. j 

Sic peragam tua jussa libcns, accinctus ad omne | 
Mandatiini, vivam, sic moriarqtie tibi. | 


Me, Pater omnipotcns, de puro respice ccelo, 
Quern m^.stum et tiinidum crimina dira gra- 
vant ; 

Da veniam pacemque inilii, da, mentc serena, 
Ut tibi qu 83 placeaut, omnia promptiis agam. 
Solvi, quo Christas ciinctis delicta redemit, 

Et pro me pretium, tu patiare, Pater. 


[Dec. 5. IIM.*] 

SuMaiE .Dens,, cui circa patent penetralia cordis j 
Quern nulla aiixietas, nulla cupido fugit; 
Quern nil vafrities jicccantum subdola ceint ; 

Omnia qui spactaiis, omnia ubique regis *, 
]\Ientibus afflatu terrerlas ejice sordes 
Divino, sanctiis regnet ut intus amor : 
Eloqiiiuinquc potens linguis torpentibiis affer, 
Ut tibi iaus omni semper ab ore sonet*. 
Sanguine quo gentes, quo secula cimcta piavit, 
Pliec nobis Christiispromeruisseveliti 


PSALMUS CXVII. 

Anxi qua vohicris diicltur orbita, . 
Patrem cudjcolinn perpetuo colunt 
Q.uovis sanguine ci'etae 
Gentes undique carmine, 
Patrem, cujus amor biaodior in dies 
Blortales miseros servat, alit, fovot, 
Omnes lUKllqiie gentes, 

Saiicto dicite carmine. 


f Seu te sjBva, levitus sive improba fecit, 
Miisca, mca? romitem, participemque dapis, 


Hie day on wliicli he received the sacrament for 
tije. Ia;it time ; and eight days before bis decease. 

t 'i’iie above is a version of the song, Busy, curi- 
ous, thirsty tly.*' 
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Pone metum, rostrum fidens iinmltte culullo, 
Nam licet, et toto prolue lata mere. 

Tu, quameunque tibi velox iudiilserit annus, 
Carpe diem, fugit, heu, non revocanda dies \ 
Quae nos Wanda conies, quae nos perducat eodem, 
Volvitur bora niihi, volvitur bora tibi ! 

Una quidem, sic fata volunt, tibi vivitur ajstas, 
Eheu, quiddecics plus mi hi sexta dedit ! 

Olim prseterltoe numei’anti tempora vitaj, 
Sexaginta annis non minor unus erit. 


Kabeo, dedi quod alter ! ; 
Hubuique, quod dedi mihi ; 
Set! quod reliqui, perdidi. 


fE WALTONl PISCATORE PERFEC- 
TO EXCEEPTUM. 

Nuxe, per gramina fusi, 

Densa iVonde salicti, 


® Theae lines are a version of three sentences that 
are said in the manuscript to be “On the moim- 
ment of John of Doncaster;’* and which are as 
follow; 

What I gave that I have ; 

What I spent that I had ; 

What I left that 1 lost. 

f These Lines are a Translation of part of a Song 
in the Complete Angler of Isaac Walton, written by 
John Chalklnll, a friend of Spenser, and a good poet 
in his time. They are but part of the last stanza, 
which, that the reader may have it entire, is hero 
given at length. 

If the son's excessive heat 
Make our bodies swelter. 

To an osier hedge we get 
For a friendly shelter. 

"Where in a dike. 

Perch or pike, 

Roach or dace, 

W^e do chase, 

Bleak or gudgeon, 

Without grudging, 

We are still contented. 

. Or wc sometinjes pass an hour 
Under a green willovv, 

That deleiids us from a fshowev. 

Making earth our pillow , 

Where we may 
Think and pray, 

Before death , 

Stops our breath ; , 

■ Other joys j \ ^ 

'Are hut to 

And to fee lamented. 
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Dum dcfenditur imber, 
MoUes ducimus boras. 
Hie, dum debita morti 
Paidum vita moratur, 
Nunc rescire priora, 

Nunc instare futuris, 
Nunc summi prece sauetd 
Patris numen adire est. 
Q,uie<iuid quseritur ultra, 
Cseco ducit amore, 

Vel spe ludit inani, 
Luctus mox pariturum. 


* Quisquis iter tendis, vitreas qiialucidus undas 
Speluncae latfe Thamesis pr£eteiidit opacse ; 
Marmorea trepidant q^ua lentse in fornice guttse, 
CrystaHisque latex fractua scintillat acutis ; 
Gemmaque, luxurise nondum famulata nitenti 
Splendit, et incoquitur tectum sine fraude me- 
tallum ; 

Xngredere O ! rerum pura cole mente parentein ; 
Auriferasque auri metuens scriitare cavernas. 
Xngredere ! Egeriae sacrum en tibi panditur an- 
trum! 

Hie, in se totum, longe per opaca futuri 
Temporis, Henricum rapuit vis vivida mentis : 
Hie pia Vindamius traadt suapiria, in ipsa 
Morte memor patrise; bic, Marmonti pectore 
prima 

Ccslestia fido caluerunt semina flammie. 

Temnere opes, pretium sceleris, patriamque tueri 
Fortis, ades j tibi sponte patet venerabile limen. 


GKJECOEUM EPIGBAMMATUM 
VERSIONES METRICiE. 

Pag. 2* Brodsei edit. Bas. Ann. 1549. 

Non Argos pugilem, non me Messana creavit ; 

Patria Sparta mihi est, patria clara virdm. 
Arte valent isti, mihi robo revivere solo est, 
Convenit ut natis, inclyta Sparta, tuis. 


Br. S. 

QtJANDOQiriDEM passim nulla ratione ferantur, 
Cuncta cinis, cuncta et ludiera, cuncta nibil. 


♦ The above Lines are a version of Pope's verses 
on his own grotto, v^hicb begin, « Thou who shalt 
stop where Thames' translucent wave." 


Er. 5. 

Pectore qui duro, crudos de vite racenios 
Venturi exsecuit, vascula prima meri, 
Lahraque constrictus, semesos, jamque terendos 
Sub pedibus, populo prsetereunte, jacit. 
SuppUcium huic, quoniam crescentia gaudia 
Isesit, 

Bet Bacchus, dederat quale, Lycurge, tibi. 
Hs 0 poterant uvse lecto convivia cantu 
Mulcex’e, aut pectus triste levare malis. 


Br. 8. 

Fert humeris claudum validis per compita 
csecus, 

Hie oculos socio commodat, iUe pedes. 


Br. iO. 

mutare vias aiisus terrseque marisque, 
Trajecit monies nauta, fretumqiie pedes, 
Xerxi, tercentum Spart® Mars obstitit acris 
Multibus ; terris sit pelagoque pudor ! 


Br. 11. 

Sit tibi, Calliope, Parnassura, cura, tenenti, 
Alter ut adsit Homerus, adest etenim alter 
Achilles. 


Br. 18. 

An Musas Venus hsec; Veneri parete pueHaa, 
In VOS ne missus spicula tendat amor. 

Hsec l\Ius«e ad Veneremj sic Marti, diva, 
mineris, 

Hue nunquam voiitat debilis iste piier. 


Br. 19. 

Prospeka sors nec te strepitoso turbine tollat, 
Nec menti injiciat sordida cura jugum ; 
Nam vita incertis incerta impellrtur auris, 
Omnesque in partes tracta, retracta fluit ; 
FIrma manet virtus ; virtuti innitere, tutus 
Per ductus vitae sic tibi cursus erit. 


■ Br. 24 . 

Hora bonis quasi nunc instet suprema fruuris, 
Flora ut victurus secula, parce bonis ; 
Divitiis, utrinque cavens, qui tempore parcit, 
Tempore divitiis utitur, iUe sapit. 


Br, 24. 

NtJNQUAar jugera messibus oousta, aut 
Q,uos Gyges cumulos habebat auri ; 

Quod vit® satis est, peto, Macrine, 

Mi, nequid nimis, est nimis probatum. 
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Br. 24 

Non opto aut precibiis posco ditescere, paucis 
Sit contenta nxihi vita dolore carens. 


Br. 24 

Biscta ad panpeiiem tendit, ciii corpora cordi 
est 

Malta alere, et multas sedificare domos. 


Br, 24 

Tu neque dulce putes aliense accumbere meiisie, 
Nec probx’osa avidss grata sit offa guise ; 

Nec ficto fietu, fictis solvare cachimiis, 

AiTideas domino, collacrymansque tuo. 
Laetior hand tecum, tecum neque tristior xm- 
quam, 

Sed Miiiie rideiss, atque dolens Milise. 


Br, 26. 

Nil non mortale est mortalibus ; omne quod est 
hie 

Prsetereunt, aut hos prseterit omne honum. 


Br. 26. 

Bemockite, invisas homines majore cachinno. 
Plus tibi ridenduin seoula nostra dabunt. 
Heraclite, fluat lacrymarum crebrior imber ; 

Vita hominum nunc plus quod misereris habet. 
Interea dubito : tecum me causa nec ulla 
Kidere, aut tecum me lacrimare jubet. 


Br. 26. 

Elige iter vitse ut possis : rixisque dolisque 
Perstrepit omne forum; cora moiesta domi 
est. 

Bura labor lassat ; mare miile pericula terrent; 

Verte solum, fient causa timoris opes ; 
Paupertas misera est ; multse cum conjuge lites 
Tecta ineunt ; coelebs omnia solus ages, [est 
Proles aixcta gravat, rapta orbat, cajca juventfs 
Virtus, canities cauta vigore caret. [eras 
Ergo optent homines, aut nunquam in lurainis 
Venisse, aut visa luce repente mori. 


Elige iter vite ut mavis, prudentia lausque 
Permeat omne forum ; , vita quieta domi est. 
Bus omat natura ; levat marls aspei*a lucrum, 
Verte solum, donet plena cnimena decus ; 
Pauperies latitat, cum conjuge gaudia multa 
Tecta ineunt, ccelebs impediere minus ; 
Mulcet amor prolis, sopor est sine prole pro- 
fundus ; 

Praecellit Juvenis vi, pietate senex. 


Nemo optet nunquam venisse in luminis oras, 
Aut penisse, sca^tet vita benigua bonis. 


Br. 27. 

Vita omnis scena est ludusque, aut ludere disce 
Seria seponens, aut mala dura pati. 


Br. 27. 

Q,u^ sine morte foga est vite, quam turba ma- 
lorum 

Non vitanda gravem, non toleranda facit ? 
Dulcia dat natura quidem, mare, sidera, terras, 
Eunaque quas et soi itque reditque vias. 
Terror inest aliis, mcerorque, et siquid habebis 
Forte boni, ultrices experiere vices. 


Br. 27. 

Tekram adis nudus, de teiTa nudus abibo. 
Q,uid labor efficiet ? non nisi nudus ero. 


Br. 27. 

Natus eram lacrymans, lacrymans e luce re- 
cede : 

Sunt quibus a lacryiais vix vacat ulla dies# 
Tale hominum genus est, infirmum, triste, mi« 
sellum, 

Quod mors in cineres solvit, et abdit homo. 


Br. 29. 

QtnsQuis adit lectos eJata uxore secundos, 
Naufragus iratas ille retentat aquas. 


Br. SO, 

Felix ante alios nullius debitor aeris ; 

Hunc sequitur ccelebs ; tertius, orbe, venis. 
Nec male res cessit, subito si funere sponsam 
Ditatus magna dote, recondis humo. 

His sapiens lectis, Epicurum qiiserere frustra 
Quales sint monades, qua fit inane, sinas. 


Br. 31. 

Oftarit quicimque senex sibi longius aevum, 
Dignus^qui multa in lustra senescat, erit. 
Cum procul est, optat, cum venit, quisque se • 
nectam 

Incusat, semper spe meliora videt. 


Br. 46. 

Omnis vita nimis brevis est fdicibus, una 
Nox miseris lojpgi temporis instai* habet. 
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Br, 55. 

Gratia, ter gi’ata est velox, shi forte moretur, 
Gratia vix restat nomine digna stio. 


Givitias cumulas, pereuntes negligis IjoraSj 
Incrementa ssvi non cumalare potea. 


Br. 56. 

Seu prece poscatur, sen non, da Jupiter omne, | 
Bfagne, bonum ; oinne malum, et poscentibiis i 
abuue nobis, j 


Br. 60, 

Me, cane vitato, can is excipit alter : eodem 
In me animo tellus gignit et unda feras, 

Nee mirum ; restat lepori conscendere cojlum, 
Sidercua tamen bic territat, ecce canis ! 


Br. 70. 

Xelluri, arboribus -ver frondens, sidera cceio, 
Grseciae et urbs, urbi est ista propago, decus. 


Br. 75. 

Impia facta patrans, homines fortasse latebis, 
Non iioteris, meditans prava, latere Decs. 


Br. 75. 

Antiope aatyruui, Banaeaurum, Earopajuven- 
cum, 

Et eyenum fecit, Leda petita Jovem. 


By. 02. i 

jEvi sat novi quam sim brevis ; astra tuenti, j 
Per certas stabili lege voluta vices, 1 

Tangitur hand pedibns tellus ; coaviva Deorum ' 
fixpleor ambrosiis exhilarorque cibis. j 


B:*. 126. 

Mater, adiilantum, prolosqiie pecimia ciuw, 
Teque frui timor est, teque carere dolor. 


Br. 128. 

Me misernm sors omnis liabet j floreatibiis anins 
Pauper eram, inimmis diffluit area senis; 
Q,ueis uti poteram quondam Fortima negavit, 
Q,iieis uti nequeo, nunc milii pr{ebet opes. 


Br. 127. 

Mkemosvxe, ut Sappho meliita voce caneatena 
Audiit, irata est ne nova luusa ibret. 


Br. 152. 

Cum tacet indoctus, sapientior esse videtur, 
Et morbus tegitui', diiin premit ora pudor. 


Br. 155. 

Nunc hiiic, nunc aliis cedens, cura farra lUe- 
nippiis 

Credit, Acbamenida^ iiuper ageJIns M’ani. 
Quod milli proprium versat Fortuna, putabat 
Ilie suum stolidus, nunc putat ille simm. 


Br. 156. 

Non Fortuna sibi te gratum tollit iji altuin ; 
At doect, exeinplo, vis sibi quanta, tuo. 


Br. 96. 

Quod jiimium est sit inepUiiu, hinc, ut dixere 
priores, 

Et melli nimio feliis amaror inest. 


Br. ICS. 

Hic, aurum tit rcpcritj^kqoeum abjlcit, alter ut 
auruni 

Non reperit, nectit quein rr-perit, laqiieuin. 


' ,Br. 103. ^67. 

PurvE gubernatrix sedisti, audacia, prima Vive tuo ex animo, vario rumore lo^pietur 

Divitiis aciiens aspera corda virum; F)e te plebs auclax, hic bene, et ille male. 

Sola rates stniis iiihdas, et dulcis amorem 

Eucri ulciscendum mox iiece sola doces. — - 

Aiu*ea secla hominum, quorum spectandus j]j.^ 

. i Vi’fJF-i rosa brevis est, properans si carpere noils, 
E ionginquo itidem pontus. ct orcus crat, ■ ' | Qmerenti obveniet mox sine llore rubus. 


Br. 126. ; Br. 170. 

Ditescis, credo, quid restat? quieqaid Iiabobis Pur.iriBUs morsus, rcstineta lampade, stulu'ci 
In f.iiinuluui teeum, morte jubenu-, tnihes? Esdamat: nunc me cernere lle^i!iitis„ 
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Bi*. 202. 

MENonoTiTM pinxit DicmIotoSj etexit imago, 
Prceter IMenodotum, niillius absimiiis. 


Naufragus hie .-jaceo; contra, jacet ecce co» 
lonns ! 

Idem orcus terr®, sic, pelagcc^ne snljest. 


Br. 205. 

IIaud lavit BIndo, hand tctigit, milii febre ca- : Br. SOI. 

leotl i Q,uii) salvere jabos nia, pessmiie? Corripe 

In meotem nt venit iioniiiiis, iiiterii. : Gressiis ; 

j Est mibi quod non to rideo, plena saliis. 


Br. 210. 

Nycticouax cantfit letliala, sed Ipsa eaiianti 
Bemopbilo auscnltans Nyctkorax inoritur. 


Br. 212. 

Hermem Deonmi nonciiim, pemiis ley era, 
Quo reg'e gaiident iVrcades, furem bourn, 

Ho jus palestne qui vigil ciistos stetit. 

Clam, iiocte toliit Auliis, et ridens ait ; 

Pnestat maglstro sjepe discipulus suo. 


Br. 304. 

St ferns est Timcm sub tevris ; jonitor orei, 
Cei’bere, te morsu ne, point iiie, cave. 


I Br. 307. 

I ViTAM a terdecimo sextus niihi finiet aonus, 

I Astra matbematicos si mode vera docent. 

! Siifficit hoc votis, iios hlc xndeberrimus savi est, 
Et senium triplex Nestor is urnacapit. 


Br. 223. 

Qui jacet bic, servos vixit, nunc, lumine cassus, 
Dario xnagno non minus iile potest. 


Br. 227. 

Fun-us Alexandri mentitur fama : fidesque 
Si Pboebo, victor iiescit obire diem. 


Br. 322. 

ZosiMA, quje solo fuit oliin corpore serva, 
Corpore nunc etiam libera tacta fuit. 


Br. 24.1, 

Nauta, qiiis boc jaceat ne percontere sexjulcbro, 
Eveniat tantum mitior unda tibi I 


Br. 326. 

' Exiguxj:^! en ! Priami monumentum j baud ille 
j nieretur 

; Quale, sed bostiles, quale dedere maims. 


Br. 253. 

Cu ii opuleotiis eges ? tua cuncta in foenore ponis. 
Sic aliis dives, tu tibi pauper agis. 


j 

j' ' ■ Br. 326, 

! Hector dat gladium Ajaci, dat, balteum et Ajax 
1 Hectori, et exitio niinius utrique fuit. 


Br. 262. 

Q.ri pascitbarbam si crescit mente, Platoni, 
Hircc, parem iiitido tua barba fiicit. 


I Br. 344 

! Ut vis, jjonte minax ; inodo tres discesseris 
uliias, 

Ingemiua fluctus, ingeminaque sonum. . 


Br. 266. 

Ci.Artus Joannes, reginm affinis, ab alto 
Sanguine Anastasii; cmicta sex>ulta jaceut : 
Et]dus, et recti cultor : non ilia jaeere 
Dlcam J stat viidus non subigenda neci. 


Br. 267. 

CuNCTirAiiEXs telius salve, levis esto.pusUIo 
Lysigeni, fuerafc non gravis ilie tibi. 


Br. 344. 

Naupragus hie jaceo j tideiis tameu utere velis, 
Tutum aliis sequor, liie pereunte, fuit. 


Br. 398. 

Heraclitus ego ; indoetaa ne lajdite linguse 
Subtile ingeiiium qiisero, capaxque mei, 
Unus homo niibi pro sexcentis, tuirba popelll 
ib‘o nullo, ckmo nunc tumulatus idem. 
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Br. S99. 

Ambuaciota, vale lux alma, Cleombrotus infit, 
Et saltu e muro ditis opaca petit : 

Trlste nihil passus, animi at de sorte Fiatonis 
Scripta legmens, sola vivere mente cupit. 


Br. 399. 

Servus, Epictetus, mutUato cox’pore, vixi, 
Pauperieque Iras, curaque summa Dehm. 


Br. 445. 

Unde hie Praxiteles? nudam vidistia, Adoui, 
Et Pari, et Anchisa, non alius, Venerem. 


Br. 45 J. 

SuFFEATO accendis quisquis carbone lucernam, 
Corde meo accendens ; ardeo totus ego. 


Br. 486. 

Jupiter hoc templum, ut, siquando relinquit 
Olympum, 

Atthide non alius desit Olympus, habet. 


Br. 437. 

Civis et externus grati ; domus hospita nescit 
Quserere, quis, cujus, quis pater, unde venis« 


POMPEII. 

Br. 487. 

Cuji fugere hand possit, fractis Victoria pennis, 
Te manet imperii, Roma, perenne decus. 


Br. 488. 

Latrones alibi locupletum quserite tecta, 
Assidet huic custos strenua pauperies. 


FoRTUNiS malim adversae tolerare procellas, 
Quam domini ingentis ferre superciiium. 


En, Sexto, Sexti meditatur imago, silente. 
Orator statua est, statuesque orator imago. 


Fulchra est virginitas iiitacta, at vita periret, 
Omnes si veilent virginitate frui ; 
Hequitiam fugiens, servata contrahe l(^e 
Lonjugium, iit pro te des hominem patriae. 


FERThumeris, venerahile onus, Cythereius heros 
Per Trqjae dammas, densaque tela, patrem, 
Clamat et Argivis, vetuli, ne tangite, vita 
Exiguum est Marti, sed mihi grande lucmin. 


Forma animoshominum capit, at, si gratia desit, 
Non tenet ; esca natat pulchra, sed hamus 
abest. 


CoGiTAT aut loquitur nil vir, nil cogitat uxor, 
Felici thalamo non, puto, rixa strepit. 


Bucoina disjecit Thebarum moenia, struxit 
Q,U3e lyra, qiiam sibi non concinit harmonia ! 


Mente senes olim juvenxs, Faustine, premebas, 
Nunc juvenum terres robore corda senex. 
Lffivum at utrumque decus, juveni quod prsebuit 
olim 

Turba senum, juvenes nunc tidbuere seni. 


Exc'eptje hospitio musse, tidbuere Hbelloa 
Plerodoto hospitii preemia, quieque suum. 


Stex>ea mea, observans Stellas. Dii me setixera 
faxint 

Multis ut te oculis sim potis aspicere. 


Clara Cheroneae soboles, Plutarche, dicavit 
Hanc statuam ingenio, Roma benigna, tuo. 
Das bene collates, quos Roma et Grajcia Jaclat, 
Ad Divos paribus passibus ire duces ; 

Sed similem, l^lutarche, tuas describere vitam 
Non potei*as, regio non tulit ulla parem. 


Dat tibi Pythagoram pictor ; quod nt ipse tacer 
Pythagoras mallet, vocem babulsset opus. 


j pROLEM Hippi et sua qua meliorem secula nuL 
liim 

I Videre, Ai*chidicen hac tumulavit humus * 
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C^uam, regum sobolem, iiuptam, maatrem, atque 
sororem 

Fecerunt niilli sors titulique gravem. j 


Cecropiuis gravis Me ponor, Marti<iue dicatus, > 
duo tiia signautiu* gesta, Philippe, lapis. j 
Spretajacet Marathon, Jacet et SaJammia lauros, . 
Omnia dum. Macedum. gloria et arma pre- , 
munt. , , i 

Sint Demosthenlca ut jurata cadavera voce, I 
Stabo iilis qui sunt, quique fuere, gravis. ! 


Flokibus in pratis, legi quos ipse, coronam 
Contextam variis, do, Phodoclea, tibi : 

Hie anemone hiimet, confert narcissus odores 
Cum violis ; spirant lilia mista I’osis. 

His redimita comas, mores depone superbos, 
Hjsc peritura nitent j tii peritura nites I 


Mueem Asclepiades sub tecto ut vzdit avarus, ; 

Q,uid tibi, mus, mecura, dixit, amice, tibi ? | 

Mus blandum ridens, respondit, pelle timorem j 
Hie, bone vir, sedem, non alimenta, peto. i 


SjEVE tiium in tumulum lacrymarum decidit j 
imber i 

Q,uem fundit blando junctus amore dolor ; i 
Charus enim cunctis, tanquam, dam vita ma- ^ 
nebat, j 

Cuique esses natus, cuique sodalis, ei’as. ‘ 

Hen quam dura preces sprevit, quam surdaque- I 
relas j 

Parca, juventutem non miserata tuam I I 


Arti ignis lucem tribui, tamen artis et ignis 
Nunc oize, suppiicii vivit imago mei* 

Gratia nulla hominum mentes tenet, ista Pro- 
methei 

Mtinera mnneribus, si retulere fabri. 


Illa triiiraphatrix Graihm consueta procorum 
Ante suas agmen Lais habere fores. 

Hoc Veneri speculum ; nolo me cernere qualis 
Sum nunc, nec possum cernere qualis eram. 


Crethida fabellas dulces garxire peritam 
Prosequitur laciymis filia moesta Sami : 
Blandam lanifici sociam sine fine loquacem, 
Quam tenet hie, cunctas quee manet, alta 
quies. 


Dicite, Causidici, gelido nunc marmore magni 
Mugitum tumulLis comprimit Amphiloci. 


Si forsan tumulum quo conditur Eumarus au- 
fers 

Nil lucri facies ; ossa habet et cinez*em. 


EPICETI. 

Me, rex deorum, tuque, due, necessitas, 
Quo, lege vestra, vita me feret mea. 
Sequar libenter, sin reluctari velim, 
Fiam scelestus, nec tamen minus sequar. 


E THEOCEITO. 

PoEXA, lector, hie quiescit Hipponax, 

Si sis scelestus, prasteri, procul, marrnor : 
At te bonum si ndris, et bonis natum, 
Tutum hie sedile, et si placet, sopor tutus. 


EUR. MEB. 193-^203. 

Non immerito culpanda venit 
Proavfim vsecors insipientia, 

Qui convivia lautasque dapes 
FlUarare siiis jussez’e modis 
Cantum, vitse dulce levamen, 

At nemo fei*as iras hominum, 
Domibus Claris exitiales, 

Voce aut fidibus pellere docuit 
Queis tamen aptam ferre medelam 
Utile cunctis hoc opus esset j 
Namque, ubi mensas onerant epuJse, 
Quorsum dulcis luxuria soni ? 

Sat Isetitifi sine subsidiis, 

Pectora molli mulcet dubiae 
Copia coense. 
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The above is a Vcrgitin of a Latia Epigram on the 
famous John Duhe of Marlborough, bv the Abbe Sul- 
vini, Tfjhich is as follows : 

Haud alio viiltu, framuit Mars accr in armis : 

Haud alio, Cypriam peroutit ore Beam. 

Tbs Balco was, it seems, remarkably handsome in 
his person, to which the second line has reference. 


SEPTEM STATES. 

Pkiima parit terras sstas, siccatcjiie secuuda, 
Evocat Abraiiiuni ddn tertia : quarta reliiiquit 
Al^yptum ; templo Solomonis quinta sxipei’Sit ; 
Cyriiin si'xta timet ^ leetatur septima Christo, 


* His Tempelmanni numeris descripseris or- 

bera, 

* Cum sex centuriis Jiidaeo niillia septeni. 
Myrias ^A^gypto cessit bis septima piugui. 
Myrias adsciscit sibi nonagesima septem 
Iiaperium qua Turca^ ferox exercet iniquutn. 
Undeoies binas decadas et millia septem, 
Sortitur ‘^Pelopis tellus quoa nomine gaudet. 
Myriadas decies septem numei’arejubebit 


* To the abore Liaos (which are uiifmiahed, and 

cau therefore bo only ofiored as a fragment) in the 
Doctor's manuscript, are prefixed the words, " Geo- 
graphia Merrica.” As we are referred, in the first of 
the. verses, to Templeman, for having furnished the 
n umerical computations that are the subject of them, 
his work has been accordingly consulted, the title of 
which is, “ A New Survey of the Globe,” and which 
professes to give an accurate mensuration of all the 
empires, kingdoms, and other divisions thereof, in 
the square miles that they respectively contain. On 
comparison of the several numbers in these verses 
with those set dov/n by Temploaian, it appeal's that 
asearly half of them are precisely the same ; the rest 
are not quite so exactly done. Por the convenience 
of the reader, it has been thought right to subjoin 
each number, as it stands in Tempieman's works, 
to that in Doctor Johnson's verses wdiich refers 
to it. 

1 . In this first article that is versified, there is an 
accurate conformity in Di% Johnson's number to 
Templeman's; who sets down the square miles of 
Palestine at 7,600. — 2. The square miles of Egypt 
are, in I’emplenian, 140,700 — 3. The whole TurkLih 
CJi pire, in Templeuiau, is computed at 000,057 square 
miles.— In the four following articles, the numbers 


Pastor '^ Ai'aba r decies octo sibi Persa^ requirit. 
Myriadas sibi pulcbra duas, duo niillia poscit 
Parthenope.'^ ® Novies viilt tellus mille Sicaua. 
® Papa suo reg'It imperio ter miilia' quinque. 
Cum sex centuriis iiumerat sex iiaillia Tuscus.’' 
Centuria Ligures ® augent duo miilia quartfi. 
Centiiriffi o(‘tavam deeadem addit Lucca se- 
cundffi. 

Ut dicas, spatiis quam latis imperet orbi 
Russia, myriadas ter denas adde trecentis : 
Sardiniam cum sexcentis sex miilia compleut. 
Cum sexageiiis, dum j)lui*a recluserit eetas, 
Myriadas ter mille bomiiii dat terra coleiidas, 

I Valt sibi vicenas millesima myrias aclcli, 

Viceais quinas, Asiain metata celebrem. 

Se quinquagenia octiugentesima jiiiigit 
Myrias, ut meiiti patent tota Africa docta;. 
Myriadas septem decies Eiiropa dTuccutls 
! Et quadragenis epioque ter tria miilia jungit. 

Myriadas denas dat, quinque et miilia, sexqne 
I Centurias, et tres decadas Europa Britan n is. 

! Ter tria myriadi conjungit miilia qiiartrc, 
i CenturisB quartie decades quinque*' Anglia 
I nectiu 

Miilia myriadi septem ftecundii secundte 
Et quadragenis decadas quinque addit leriie, 
Quingentis quadragenis sociaiis adauget 
Alillia Ilelga novem. 

Ter sex centurias Hoilandia *** jactat opima. 
Undecimurn Camber*** vult septem miiiibus 
uddi. 


in Templeinan and ia Johnson’s verses are alike* 
We find, accordmgljf, the Morea, in I’oinplcman, to 
I be set down, at 7,220 square miles. — Arabia, at 
700,000. — Persia, at 800, 000. — And Naples, at 22,000* 
—5. Sicily, in, Templeman, is put down at 0,400,"— 
C. The Pope's dominions, at 14,SG3.~7. Tuscany, at 
G,640. — S. Genoa, in Temploman, as. in Johnson like- 
wise, is set down, at 2,400. — 0. Lucca, at SSO. — iO, 
The Russian empire, in the 20tli plate of Temple- 
' man, is set down at 3,303,485 sq. miles.— 11. Sardinia, 
in Templeinan, as likewise in Johnson, 6,000.-12. 
The habitable world, in Templeman, is computed, in 
square miles, at 3O,66G,S0C.— 13. Asia, at 10,257,487.— 

i4. Africa at 8, 506, 208. — 15, Europe, tit 2y49,.‘illJ. 16 . 

The British dominions, at 105,634.— 17. Engiand, as 
likewise in Johnson's expression of the number, at 
49,450.-18. Ireland, at 27,457.-19. In tlu; three re- 
maining instances, which make the whole that Br. 
Johnson appears to have rendered into Latin vers-e, 
we find the numbers exactly agreeing witli those o/ 
Templeraan ; who makes the square tniles of tym 
United FrovinccK, 0,540; cf the Province of liollaiid, 
1,800 ; and of W ales, 7,01 1 . 


ADDITIONAL POEMS 


FRIENDSHIP, 

AN ODK. 

(This originally appeared ia the Gentleman^s 
Magazine, for the year 1743. See Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson under that year. It was afterwards printed 
in Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies, in 17CG^ with several 
variations, which are pointed out below. J. B.) 

Frienixship ! peculiar boon of heaven. 

The noble mind’s delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given, 

To all the louver "wopld denied. 

While love, unknown among the blest, 

Parent of thousand wild desires. 

The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with I’aging lires ; 

With bright, but oft destructive, gleam, : 
Alike, o’er all his lightnings By ; I 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the favourites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys 
On fools and villains ne’er descend ; 

In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 

And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 

Directress of the brave and just, 

O guide us through life’s darksome way| 

And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor sliall thine ardours cease to glow, 

"When souls to blissful climes remove : 

What raised our virtue here helow'. 

Shall aid our happiness above. 

Stanza. 1. Tbisstanzais omitted io Mrs. Williams’s 
Miscellanies, and instead of it we have the following, 
which may be suspected from internal evidence not 
to have been Johnson’s . 

W’hen virtues kindred virtues meet, 

And sister souls together join. 


Thy pleasures, permanent as great, 

Are all ti’ansporting, all divine. 

Stanza 2, line 2d. Parent of rage and hot desires 

Mrs. W, 

line 4th. Inflames alike with equal fires. 

Stanza 4, line 3d. In vain for thee the monarch 
sighs. 

Stanza 6, line 1st. O ! shall thy flames then cease to 
glow. 


TRANSLATION 

FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES, Y. 190 . 

CFhis was written by Johnson for his friend, Dr. 
Burney, and was inserted as the work of “ A learned 
friend,” in that gentleman’s History of Music, Vol. 
II. p. 343. It has always been ascribed to Johnson ; 
but to put the matter beyond a doubt, Mr. Malone 
ascertained the fact by applying to Dr. Burney him* 
self. J. B.] 

The rites derived from ancient days 
With thoughtless reverence we praise, 

The rites that taught us to combine 
The joys of music and of wine, 

And bid the feast, and song, and bowl, 
O’erfill the saturated soul : 

But ne’er the flute or lyi*e applied 
To cheer despair and soften pride: 

Nor call them to the gloomy cells, 

Where Want repines and Vengeance swells \ 
W^here Hate sits musing to betray, 

And Murder meditates his prey. 

To dens of guilt and shades of care, 

Ye sons of melody repair ; 

Nor deign the festive dome to cloy, 

W’ith superfluities of joy. 

Ah ! little needs the minstrel’s power. 

To speed the light convivial hour. 

The hoard with varied plenty crown’d, 

May spare the luxuries of sound. 


END OF THE POEMS. 
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FATHER PAUL SARPI 


Father Pavl, whose name, before he entered | 
into the monastic life, was Peter Sarpi, was 
bom at Venice, August 14, 1552. His father 
followed merchandize, but with so little success, 
that, at his death, he left bis family very ill pro- 
vided for, but under the care of a mother, whose 
piety was likely to bring the blessing of Provi- 
dence upon them, and whose wise conduct sup- 
plied the want of fortune by advantages of 
greater value. 

Happily for young Sarpi, she had a brother 
master of a celebrated school, under whose di- 
rection he was placed by her. Here he lost no 
• time, but cultivated his abilities, naturally of the 
first rate, with unwearied application. He was 
born for study, having a natui’al aversion to 
pleasure and gayety, and a memory so tenacious, 
that he could repeat thirty verses upon once 
hearing them. 

Proportionable to his capacity was his pro- j 
gress in literature ; at thirteen, having made , 
himself master of school- learning, he turned his 
studies to philosophy and the mathematics, and j 
entered upon logic under Capella of Cremona, 
who, though a celebrated master of that science, 
-confessed himself in a very little time unable to 
give his pupil farther instructions. 

As Capella was of the order of the Servites, 
his scholar was induced, by his acquaintance 
with him, to engage in the same profession, > 
though bis uncle and his mother represented to 
him the hardships and austerities of that kind 
of life, and advised him with great zeal against 
it. But he was steady in his resolutions, and in 
1506 took the habit of the order, being then only 
in his 14th year, a time of life in most persons 
very improper for such engagements, but in him 
attended with such maturity of thought, and 
such a settled temper, that he never seemed to 
regret the choice he then made, and which he 
confirmed by a solemn public profession in 
1572. 

At a general chapter of the Servites, held at 


Mantua, Paul (for so we shall now call him), 
being then only twenty years old, distinguished 
himself so much in a public disputation by hia 
genius and learning, that William Duke of Man- 
tua, a great patron of letters, solicited the con- 
sent of his superiors to retain him at his court, 
and not only made him public professor of di- 
vinity in the cathedral, but honoured him with 
many proofs of his esteem. 

But Father Paul, finding a court life not 
agreeable to Ms temper, quitted it two years af- 
terwards, and retired to his beloved privacies, 
being then not only acquainted with the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee languages, but 
with philosophy, the mathematics, canon and 
civil law, all parts of natural philosophy, and 
chemistry itself ; for his application was unin- 
termitted, his head clear, his apprehension quick, 
and his memory retentive. 

Being made a priest at twenty-two, he was 
distinguished by the illustrious cardinal Borro- 
meo with his confidence, and employed by him 
on many occasions, not without the envy of per- 
sons of less merit, who were so far exasperated 
as to lay a charge against him, before the In- 
quisition, for denying that the Trinity could be 
proved from the first chapter of Genesis; but 
the accusation was too ridiculous to be taken no- 
tice of. 

After this he passed successively through the 
dignities of his order, and in the intervals of his 
employment applied himself to the studies with 
so extensive a capacity, as left no branch of 
knowledge nntouehed. By him Aquapendente, 
the great anatomist, confesses that he was in- 
formed how vision is performed ; and there are 
proofs that he was not a stranger to the circula- 
tion of the blood. He frequently conversed upon 
astronomy with mathematicians, upon aniatomy 
with surgeons, upon medicine with physicians, 
and with chemists upon the analysis of metals,, 
not as a superficial inquirer, but as a complete 
master. 
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FATHER PAUL SARPI. 


But tlie hours of repose, that he employed so 
%vell, were interrupted hy a new infoi’mation in 
the Inquisition, where a former acquaintance 
produced a letter written hy him in cyphers, in 
which he said, ‘‘ that he detested the court of 
Rome, and that no preferment was obtained 
there but hy dishonest means.'* This accusa- 
tion, however dangerous, was passed over on ac- 
count of his gi’eat reputation, hut made such im- 
pression on that court, that he was afterwards 
denied a bishopric hy Clement VIII. After 
these difhcuities were surmounted. Father Paul 
again retired to his solitude, where he appears, 
hy some writings drawn up hy him at that time, 
to have turned his attention more to improve- 
ments in piety than learning. Such was the 
care with which he read the scriptures, that, it 
being his custom to draw a line under any pas- 
sage which he intended more nicely to consider, 
there was not a single word in his New Testa- • 
menthut was underlined; the same marks of 
attention appeared in his Old Testament, Psal- 
ter, Qxid Breviary, 

But the most active scene of his life began 
about the year 1605, when Pope Paul Vtb, ex- 
asperated hy some decrees of the senate of Ve- 
nice that interfered with the pretended rights of 
the church, laid the whole state under an inter- 
dict. 

The senate, filled with indignation at this 
treatment, forbade the bishops to I’eceive or pub- 
lish the Pope’s hull ; and convening the rectoi's 
of the churches, commanded them to celebrate 
divine service in the accustomed manner, with 
•\vhich most of them readily complied ; hut the 
Jesuits and some others refusing, were by a so- 
lemn edict expelled the state. 

Both parties, having proceeded to extremities, 
employed their ablest writers to defend their 
measures: on the Pope’s side, among others, 
Cardinal Bellarmine entered the lists, and with 
his confederate authors defended the papal claims 
with great scurrility of expression, and very so- | 
phisticai reasonings, which were confuted hy the 
Venetian apologist in much more decent lan- 
guage, and with much greater solidity of argu- 
ment 

On this occasion Father Paul was most emi- 
nently distinguished, hy his Defence of the 
Rights of the supreme Magistrate,” his “ Trea- 
tise of Excommunication” tonslated from Ger- 
soii, with an “ Apology,” and other writings, for 
which he was cited before the Inquisition at 
Home ; hut it may he easily imagined that he 
did not obey the summons. 

The Venetian writers, whatever might be the 
abilities of their adversaries, were at least supe- 
rior to them in the justice of their cause. The 
propositions maintained on the side of Rome 
were these : that the Pope is invested with all 
the authority of heaven and earth. That all 
princes are his vassals, and that he may annul 


their laws at pleasure. That kings may a])peal 
to him, as he is temporal monarch of the whole 
earth. That he can discharge subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance, and make it their duty 
to take up arms against their sovereign. That 
he may depose kings without any fault commit- 
ted hy them, if the good of the chinch requires 
it. That the clergy are exempt from all tribute 
to kings, and are not accountable to them even 
in cases of high treason. That the Pope cannot 
err; that his decisions are to be received and 
obeyed on pain of sin, though all the world 
should judge them to be false ; that the Pope is 
God upon earth; that his sentence and that of 
God are the same ; and that to call his power in 
question, is to call in question the power of God : 
maxims equally shocking, weak, pernicious, and 
absurd; which did not require the abilities or 
learning of Father Paul, to demonstrate their 
falsehood, and destructive tendency. 

It may he easily imagined that such principles 
were quickly overthrown, and that no court but 
that of Rome thought it for its interest to favour 
them. The Pope, therefore, finding his authors 
confuted, and his cause abandoned, was willing 
to conclude the affair by treaty, which, by the 
mediation of Henry IV. of France, was accom- 
modated upon terms very much to the honoiu* of 
the Venetians. 

But the defenders of the Venetian rights m^'orCj 
though comprehended in the treaty, excluded by 
the Romans from the benefit of it ; some upon 
different pretences were imprisoned, some sent 
to the galleys, and all debarred from px’eferment. 
But their malice was chiefly aimed against Fa- 
ther Paul, who soon found the effects of it ; for 
as he was going one night to his convent, about 
six months after the accommodation, he was at- 
tacked by five ruffians armed with stilettoes, 
who gave him no less than fifteen stabs, three of 
which wounded him in such a manner, that he 
was left for dead. The murderers fled for re- 
fuge to the nuncio, and were afterwards receiv- 
ed into the Pope’s dominions, but were pursued 
by divine justice, and all, except one mao, who 
died in prison, perished hy violent deaths, lliis 
and other attempts upon his life obliged him to 
confine himself to his convent, where he engag- 
ed in writing the history of the Council of 
Trent, a work unequalled for the judicious dis- 
position of the matter, and artful texture of the 
natation, commended by Dr. Burnet as the 
completest model of historical witing, and ce- 
lebrated by Mr. Wotton as equivalent to any 
production of antiquity; in which the reader 
finds << Liberty without licentiousness, piety 
without hypocrisy, freedom of speech without 
neglect of decency, severity without rigour, and 
extensive learning -without ostentation. ” 

In this and other works of less consequence, 
he spent the remaining part of his life, to the 
beginningof the year 3(^2, when he was seized 
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Ill 


with a cold and fever, which he neglected till it 
became iBcuraWe. He languished more than 
twelve months, which he spent almost wholly 
in a preparation for his passage into eternity ; 
and among his prayers and aspirations was often 
beard to repeat, Lord / now let thy servant depart 
in peace. 

On Sunday the eighth of January of the next 
year, he rose, weak as he was, to mass, and 
went to take his repast with the rest, hut on 
Monday w’as seized with a weakness that threat- 
ened immediate death j and on Thursday pre- 
pared for his change by receiving the VicUictim 
with such mai’ks of devotion, as equally melted 
and edified the beholders. 

Through the whole course of his illness to the 
last hour of Iiis life, he was consulted by the 
senate in public affairs, and returned answers, 
in his greatest weakness, with such presence of 
mind as could only arise from the consciousness 
of innocence. 

On Sunday, the day of his death, he had the 
passion, of our blessed Saviour read to him out 
of St. John’s gospel, as on every other day of 
that week, and spoke of the mercy of his Re- 
deemer, and his confidence in his merits. 

As his end evidently approached, the brethren 
of the convent came to pronounce the last 


[ prayers, with which he could only join in his 
thoughts, being able to pronounce no more than 
these words, Esto perpetua, Mayest thoit. last for 
ever; winch was understood to be a prayer for 
the prosperity of his country. 

Thus died Father Paul, in the 71 st year of his 
age; hated by the Eomana as their most for- 
midable enemy, and honoured by all the learned 
for his abilities, and by the good for his integrity. 
His detestation of the corruption of the Roman 
church, appears in all his vtTitings, but particu- 
larly in this memorable passage of one of his let- 
ters ; There is nothing more essential than to 
ruin the reputation of the Jesuits; by the ruin 
of the Jesuits, Rome will he ruined; and if 
Rome is ruined, religion will reform of itself.” 

He appears by many passages of his life to 
have had a high esteem of the church of Eng- 
land; and his friend. Father Fulgentio, who 
had adopted all his notions, made lio scruple of 
administering to Dr. Duncomb, an English 
gentleman that fell sick at Venice, the com- 
munion in both kinds, according to the Common 
Prayer which he had with him in Italian. 

He was buried with great pomp at the public 
charge, and a magnificent monument was erect- 
ed to his memory. 


BOERHAAVE. 


The following account of the late Dr. Boer- 
HAAVE, so loudly celebrated, and so universally 
lamented through the whole learned world, will, 
we hope, be not unacceptable to our readers; 
we could have made it much larger, by adopting 
flying reports, and inserting unattested facts ; a 
close adherence to certainty has contracted our 
narrative, qnd liindex’ed it from swelling to that 
bulk, at which modern histories generally ar- 
rive. 

Dr. Herman Boerhaave was born on the last 
day of December, 1668, about one in the morn- 
ing, at Voorhout, a village two miles distant 
from Leyden; his father, James Boerhaave, 
\vas minister of Voorhout, of whom his son,* i 


* Erat Heraaanni €^enitor Lafine, Grasce, Hebraic© 
scieus ; peritus valde historiaram et gentium. Vir 
apertns, candidus, simplex ; paterfamilias optimus 
amore> cura, diligeutia, frugalitate, prudentia. Qui 
non magna in re, sed pleaus rirtutis, novem liberis 
educaadis, exemplum prasbuit singular©, quid exacta 
narsimonia poiieat, et frugalitas. Grig. Edit. 


in a small account of his own life, has given a 
very amiable character, for the simplicity and 
openness of his hehaviom’, for his exact frugal- 
ity in the management of a narrow fortune, and 
the prudence, tenderness, and diligence, with 
winch he educated a numerous family of nine 
children. He was eminently skilled in history 
and genealogy, and versed in the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew language?. 

His mother was Hagar Daeider, a trades- 
man’s daughter of Amsterdam, from whom he 
might, perhaps, derive an hereditary inclination 
to the study of physic, in which she was very 
inquisitive, and had obtained a knowledge of it 
not common in female students. 

This knowledge, however, she did not live to 
communicate to her son ; for died in 1673, 
ten years after her maiTiage. 

His father, finding himself encumbered with 
the care of seven children, thought it necessary 
to take a second wife, and in Jtiiy 1674<, was 
married to Eve da Bois, feaghtef of a minister 
of Leyden, who, by her prudent and impartial 
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conduct, so endeared herself to her husband’s 
children, that they all regarded her as their own 
naother. 

Herman Boerhaave was always designed by 
his father for the ministry, and with that view 
instructed by him in grammatical learning, and 
the first elements of languages; in which he 
made such a proficiency, that he was, at the age 
of eleven years, not only master of the rules of 
gi’ammar, hut capable of translating with toler- 
able accuracy, and not wholly ignorant of criti- 
cal niceties. 

At intervals, to recreate his mind, and strength- 
en his constitution, it was his father’s custom to 
send him into the fields, and employ him in 
agriculture and such kind of rural occupations, 
which he continued through all his life to love 
and practise ; and by this vicissitude of study 
and exercise preserved himself, in a great meas- 
ure, from those distempers and depressions which 
are frequently the consequences of indiscreet 
diligence, and uninterrupted application; and 
from which students, not well acquainted with 
the constitution of the human body, sometimes 
fly for relief to wine instead of exercise, and 
purchase temporary ease by the hazard of the 
most dreadful consequences. 

The studies of young Boerhaave were, about 
this time, interrupted by an accident, which de- 
serves particular mention, as it first inclined him 
to that science, to which he was by nature so 
well adapted, and which he afterwards carried 
to so great perfection. 

In the twelfth year of his age, a stubborn, 
painful, and malignant ulcer, broke out upon his ? 
left thigh ; which, for near five years, defeated 
all the art of the surgeons and physicians, and 
not only afflicted him with most excruciating i 
pains, but exposed him to such sharp and tor- 
menting applications, that the disease and reme- 
dies were equally insufferable. Then it was 
that his own pain taught him to compassionate 
others, and his experience of the inefficacy of 
the methods then in use incited him to attempt 
the discovei’y of others more certain. 

He began to practise at least honestly, for he 
began upon himself ; and his first essay was a 
prelude to his future success, for, having laid 
aside all the prescriptions of his physicians, and 
all the applications of his surgeons, he at last, 
by tormenting the part with salt and urine, ef 
fected a cure. 

Ihat he might, on this occasion, obtain the 
assistance of surgeons with less inconvenience 
and expense, he was brought, by his father, at 
fourteen, to Leyden, and placed in the. fourth 
class of the piihliG school, after being examined 
by the master : here his application and abilities 
were equally conspicuous. In six months, by 
gaining the first prize in the fourth class, he was 
raised to the fifth : and in six months more, upon 
the same proof of the superiority of his genius, 


rewarded with another prize, and translated to 
the sixth : from whence it is usual in six months 
more to he removed to the university. 

Thus did our young student advance in learn- 
ing and reputation, when, as he was within 
view of the university, a sudden and unexpected 
blow threatened to defeat all his expecta- 
tions. 

On the 12th of November, in 1682, his father 
died, and left behind him a very slender provi- 
sion for his widow and nine children, of which 
the eldest was not yet seventeen years old. 

ThivS was a most afflicting loss to the young 
scholar, whose fortune was by no means suffi- 
cient to hear the expenses of a learned education, 
and who therefore seemed to be now summoned 
by necessity to some way of life more immedi- 
ately and certainly lucrative ; but, with a reso- 
lution equal to his abilities, and a spirit not so 
depressed and shaken, he determined to break 
through the obstacles of poverty, and supply, by 
diligence, the want of fortune. 

He therefore asked and obtained the consent 
of his guardians to prosecute his studies, so long 
as his patrimony would support him ; and, con- 
tinuing his wonted industry, gained another 
prize. 

He was now to quit the school for the uni- 
versity, hut on account of the weakness yet re- 
maining in his thigh, was at his own intreaty 
continued six months longer under the cai’e of 
his master, the learned Winschotan, where he 
once more was honoured with the prize. 

At his removal to the university, the same 
genius and industry met with the same encour- 
agement and applause. The learned Triglandius, 
one of his father’s friends, made soon after pro- 
fessor of divinity at Leyden, distinguished him 
in a particular manner, and I’ecommended him 
to the friendship of Mi*. Van Apphen, in whom 
he found a generous and constant patron. 

He became now a diligent hearer of the most 
' celebrated professors, and made great advances 
in all the sciences ; still regulating his studies 
with a view principally to divinity, for which 
he was originally intended by his father, and 
for that reason exerted his utmost application to 
attain an exact knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue. 

Being convinced of the necessity of mathema- 
tical learning, he began to study those sciences 
in 1687, hut without that intense industry with 
which the pleasure he found in that kind of 
knowledge induced him afterwards to cultivate 
them. 

In 1690, having performed the exercises of the 
university with uncommon reputation, he took 
his degree in philosophy ; and on that occasion 
discussed the important and arduous subject of 
the distinct natures of the soul and body, with 
such accuracy, perspicuity, and subtilty, that he 
entirely confuted all the sophistry of Epicurus, 
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Hobbes, and Spinosa, and equally raised the 
cbaracters of piety and erudition. 

Divinity was still his great employment, and 
the chief aim of all his studies. He read the 
scriptures in their original languages, and when 
difficulties occurred, consulted the interpreta- 
tions of the most ancient fathers, whom he r^d 
in order of time, beginning with Clemens Eo- 
inanus. 

In the perusal of those early writers,* he was 
struck with the profoundest veneration of the 
simplicity and purity of their doctrines, the 
holiness of their lives, and the sanctity of the 
discipline practised by them ; but, as he des- j 
cended to the lower ages, found the peace of 1 
Christianity broken by useless controversies, j 
and its doctrines sophisticated by the subtilties 
of the schools. He found the holy writers in- 
terpreted according to the notions of philoso- 
phers, and the chimeras of metaphysicians 
adopted as articles of faith. He found difficul- 
ties raised by niceties, and fomented to bitter- 
ness and rancour. He saw the simplicity of 
the Christian doctidne corrupted hy the private 
fancies of particular parties, while each adhered 
to its own philosophy, and orthodoxy was con- 
hnecl to the sect in power. 

Having now exhausted his fortune in the pur- 
suit of his studies, he found the necessity of ap- 
plying to some profession, that, without engross- 
ing all his time, might enable him to support 
himself J and, having obtained a very uncom- 
mon knowledge of the mathematics, he read 
lectures in those sciences to a select number of 
young gentlemen in the university. 

At length, his propension to the study of phy- 
sic grew too violent to be resisted ; and, though 
he still intended to make divinity the great em- 


Jungebat his exercitiis quotidianam patrum 
lectionem, secundum chronologiam, a Clemente Ro- 
mano exorsus, et juxta seriem seculorum descen- 
deus : ut Jesu Christ! doctrinam in N. T. traditam, 
primis patvibus intcrpretantibus, addisceret. 

''' Horum simplicitatem sincerse doctrinse, discipli- 
ne sanctitatem, vitae Deo dicatai integritatem ador- 
abat, Subtiiitatem scholarum divina postmodum 
inquinasse dolebat. iEgerrime tulit, Sacrorum in- 
terpretationem ex sectis sophistarum peti : et 
Platonis, Aristotelis, Thomse Aquinatis, Scoti ; suo- 
que tempore CaxtesiijCOgitata metaphysica adhiberi 
pro le^bus, ad quas castigarentur sacrorum scripto- 
rum de Deo sententiee. Experiebatux acerba dissidia, 
ingeniorumque subtilissimorum acerrima certamina, 
odia, ambitionejSt, inde cieri, foveri ; adco contraria 
paci cum Deo et homine. Nihil hie magis illi obsta- 
bat ; quam quod omnes asserant sacram scripturam 
loquentem, expllcandam ; et 

singuli definiant ex placitis suse metaphy- 
sices. Horrebat, iude dominautis sectse praevalenteru 
opinionem, orthodoxise modum, et i-egulas, unice dare 
juxta dictata metaphysicorum, non sacrarum htera- 
rum I unde tarn varije senteuti© de doctrina simpli- 
cissiraa.*^ Origin. Mit. 


ployment of his life, he couM not deny himself 
the satisfaction of spending some time upon the 
medical writers, for the perusal of which he 
tvas so well qualified by his acquaintance with 
mathematics and philosophy. 

But this science corresponded so much with 
his natural genius, that he could not forbear 
making that his business which he intended only 
as his diversion ; and still growing more eager 
as he advanced farther, he at length determined 
wholly to master that profession, and to take 
I his degree in physic, before he engaged in the 
duties of the ministiy. 

It is, I believe, a very just observation, that 
men’s ambition is generally proportioned to their 
capacity. Pi'ovidence seldom sends any into 
the world with an inclination to attempt great 
things, who have not abilities likewise to per- 
form them. To have formed the design of gain- 
ing a complete knowledge of medicine hy way 
of digression from theological studies, would 
have been little less than madness in most men, 
and would have only exposed them to ridicule 
and contempt. But Boerhaave was one of 
those mighty geniuses, to whom scarce any 
thing appears impossible, and who think no- 
thing worthy of their efforts but what ap- 
pears insurmountable to common understand- 
ings. 

He began this new course of study by a dili- 
gent perusal of V esalius, Bartholine, and Fal- 
lopius J and, to acquaint himself more fully 
with the structure of bodies, was a constant at- 
tendant upon Nuck’s public dissections in the 
theatre, and himself very accurately inspected 
the bodies of different animals. 

Having furnished himself with this preparatory 
knowledge, he began to read the ancient physi- 
cians in the order of time, pursuing his inquiries 
downwards from Hippocrates through ffil the 
Greek and Latin writers. 

Finding, as he tells us himself, that Flippo- 
crates was the originaf source of all medical 
knowledge, and that all the later writers were 
little more than transcribers from him, he re- 
turned to Mm with more attention, and spent 
much time in making extracts from him, digest- 
ing his treatises into method, and fixing them 
in his memory. 

He then descended to the moderns, among 
whom none engaged him longer, or improved 
him more, than Sydenham, to whose merit he 
has left this attestation, that he frequently 
perused him, and always with greatex* eager- 
ness.” 

His insatiable cuiiosity after knowledge en- 
gaged him now in the practice of chemistry, 
which he prosecuted with all the arfioui* of a 
philosopher, whose industry was not to he 
wearied, and whose love of ti'uth was too sti'ong 
to suffer Mm to acquiesce iii the reports of 
others. 
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Yet (lid lie not suffer one branch of science to 
withdraw his attention from others : anatomy 
did not withhold him from chemistry, nor che- 
mistry, enchanting as it is, from the study of 
botany, in which he was no less skilled than in 
other parts of physic. He was not only a care- 
ful e?:aminer of all the plants in the garden of 
the university, hut made excui’sions for his far- 
ther improvement into the woods and fields, 
and left no place un visited where any increase 
of botanical knowledge could be reasonably 
hojied for. 

In conjunction with all these inquiries he still 
pursued his theological studies, and still, as we 
are informed by himself, “ proposed, when he i 
had made himself master of the whole art of 
physic, and obtained the honour of a degree in 
that science, to petition regularly for a license 
to preach, and to engage in the cure of souls,” 
and intended in his theological exercise to dis- 
cuss this question, why so many were for- 
merly converted to Christianity by illiterate 
persons, and so few at present by men of 
learning.” 

In pursuance of this plan he went to Harde- 
wich, in order to take the degree of doctor in 
physic, which he obtained in July, 1693, having 
perfoi’med a public disputation, ‘‘ de utilitate 
explorandoruin excrementorum in segris, ut 
signorum.” 

Then returning to Leyden full of his pious 
design of undertaking the ministry, he found to 
his sui’prise unexpected obstacles thrown in his 
way, and an insinuation dispersed through the 
university that made him suspected, not of any 
slight deviation from received opinions, not of 
any pex’tinacious adherence to his own notions 
in doubtful and disputable matters, but of no 
less than Spinosism, or, in plainer terms, of 
Atheism itself. 

How so injurious a report came fo be raised, 
circulated, and credited, will be doubtless yei*y 
eagerly inquired ^ we shall therefore give the 
relation, not only to satisfy the curiosity of man- 
kind, but to show that no merit, however ex- 
alted, is exempt from being not only attacked, 
hut wounded, by the most contemptible whis- 
pers. Ihose who cannot strike with force, can 
however poison their weapon, and, weak as 
they are, give mortal wounds, and bring a hero 
to the grave : so true is that observation, that 
many are able to do hurt, but few to do good. 

This detestable calumny owed its. rise to an 
incident from which no consequence of import- 
ance could be possibly apprehended. As Boer- 
haave was sitting in a common boat, there arose 
a conversation among the passengers upon the 
impious and pernicious doctrine of Spinosa, 
wliich, as they all agreed, tends to the utter 
overthrow of ail religion. Eoerhaave sat, and 
attended silently to this discourse for some time, 
till one of the company, willing to distinguish 


himself by his zeal, instead of confuting the 
positions of Spinosa by argument, began to give 
a loose to contumelious language, and virulent 
invectives, which Boerhaave was so little pleased 
with, that at last he could not forbear asking 
him whether he had ever read the author he de- 
claimed against. 

The orator, not being able to make much an » 
swer, was checked in the midst of his invectives, 
but not without feeling a secret resentment 
against the person who had at once interrupted 
his harangue, and exposed his ignorance. 

This was observed by a stranger, who was in 
the boat with them ; he inqufred of his neigh- 
bour the name of the young man, whose ques- 
tion had put an end to the disconrse, and having 
learned it, set it down in his pocket-book, as it 
appears, with a malicious design, for in a few 
days it was the common conversation at Leyden, 
that Boerhaave had revolted to Spinosa. 

It was in vain that his advocates and friends 
pleaded his learned and unanswerable confuta- 
tion of all atheistical opinions, and particularly 
of the system of Spinosa, in his discoui*se of the 
distinction between soul and body. Such ca- 
lumnies are Jiot easily suppressed, when they 
are once become general. They are kept alive 
and supported by the malice of bad, and some- 
times by the zeal of good men, who, though 
they do not absolutely believe them, think it yet 
the securest method to keep not only guilty, but 
suspected men out of public employments, upon 
this principle, that the safety of many is to be 
preferred before the advantage of few, 

Boerhaave, finding this formidable opposition 
raised against his pretensions to ecclesiastical 
honours or preferments, and even against his 
design of assuming the chai’acter of a divine, 
thought it neither necessary nor prudent to 
struggle with the torrent of popular prejudice, 
as he was equally qualified for a profession, 
not indeed of equal dignify or impoitance, but 
which must undoubtedly claim the second place 
amongthose which are of the greatest benefit to 
mankind. 

He therefore applied himself to his medical 
studies with new ardour and alacrity, reviewed 
all his former observations and inquiries, and 
was continually employed in making new ac- 
quisitions. 

Having now qualified himself for the practice 
of physic, he began to visit patients, but with- 
out that encouragement which others, not equally 
deserving, have sometimes met with- His 
business, was, at first, not great, and his circum- 
stances by no means easy ; but still, superior to 
any discouragement, he continued his search 
after knowledge, and determined that prosjier- 
ity, if ever he was to enjoy it, should be the 
consequence not of mean art, or disingenu- 
ous solicitations, but of real merit, and solid 
learning. 
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His steady adijerenca to Ills resolutions ap- 
pears ret more plainly from this circumstance : 
he was, while he yet remained in this unpleas- 
ing situation, invited by one of the :first favour- 
ites of King William III. to settle at the 
Hague, upon very advantageous conditions j but 
declined the offer. For having no ambition 
but after knowledge, he was desirous of living 
at liberty, without any restraint upon his looks, 
his thoughts, or his tongue, and at the utmost 
distance from all contentions, and state parties. 
His time was wholly taken up in visiting the 
sick, studying, making chemical experiments, 
searching into every part of medicine with the 
utmost diligence, teaching the mathematics, and 
i*eading the scriptures, and those authors who 


portion to his merit, and extended itself to dis- 
tant universities j so that, in 1 70S, the profes- 
sorship of physic bemg vacant at Groningen, he 
was invited thither; hut he refused to leave 
Leyden, and chose to continue his present course 
of life. 

This invitation and refusal being related to 
the governors of the university of Leyden, they 
had so grateful a sense of his regard for them, 
that they immediately voted an honorary in- 
crease of his salary, and promised him the first 
professorship that should be vacant. 

On this occasion he pronounced an oration 
upon the use of mechanics in the science of 
physic, in which he endeavoured to recommend 
a rational and mathematical enquiry into the 


profess to teach a certain method of loving , causes of diseases, and the structure of bodies ; 
God.* j and to show the follies and weaknesses of the 

This was his method of living to the year 1701, ; jargon introduced by Paracelsus, Hclinont, and 
when he was recommended by Van Berg to the : other chemical enthusiasts, who have obtruded 
university, as a proper person to succeed Drelin- ! upon the world the most airy dreams, and in- 
ciirtius in the professorship of physic, and elect- j stead of enlightening their readers with explica- 
ed without any solicitations on his part, and al- | tions of nature, have darkened the plainest ap- 
inost without his consent, on the I8th of May. | pearances, and bewildered mankind in eiTor 
On this occasion, having observed, with grief, | and obscurity, 
that Hippocrates, whom he regarded not only as * Boerhaave had now for nine years read physi- 
the father but as the prince of physicians, was cal lectures, but without the title or dignity of a 
not sufficiently read or esteemed by young stu- professor, when, by the death of professor Hot- 
dents, he pronounced an oration, De com- | ten, the professorship of physic and botany fell 
mendando Studio Hippocratico by which he ; to him of course. 

restored that great author to his just and ancient j On this occasion he asserted the simplicity 

I and facility of the science of physic, in opposi- 
; tion to those that think obscurity contributes to 
' the dignity of learning, and that to be admired 
I it IS necessary not to he understood. 

His profession of botany made it part of his 


reputation. 

He now began to read public lectures with 
great applause, and was prevailed upon by his 
audience to enlarge his original design, and in - 
struct them in chemistry. 

This he undertook, not only to the great ad- 
vantage of his pupils, but to the great improve- 
ment of the art itself, which had hitherto been 
treated only in a confused and irregular manner, 
and was little more than a history of particular 
experiments, not reduced to cei'tain principles, 
nor connected one with another : this vast chaos 
he reduced to order, jand made that clear and 
easy, which was before to the last degree dilfi- 
cuit and obscure. 

His reputation now began to bear some pro- 


* “ Circa hoc tempos, laatis conditionibus, laati- 
oribus promissis, invitatus, plus vice sitoplici, a viro 
primaries digoationis, qui gratia fiagrantissima flore- 
bat regis Gahelmi III. iit Hagam coiriitum sedem 
caperet fortunarum, declinavit constans. Goutentas 
videlicet vita libera, remota a turbis, sfeudiisqne porro 
percolendis imice impensa, uhi non cogeretur alia 
dicere et simulare, alia sentire et dissimulare ; af- 
fectuTuu studiis rapi, regi. Sic tain vita crat, aegros 
visere, mox domi in musajo se condere, officinam 
Yulcaniam exercere; omaes raedicina?, partes acer- 
rime persequi ; matbematica etiam aliis tradere ; 
sacra legero, et auctores qui profitentnr docere rati- 
mem certain amandi Beam. OWg. Edit. 


duty to superintend the physical garden, which 
improved so much by the immense number of 
new plants which he procured, that it was en- 
larged to twice its original extent. 

In 1714, he was deservedly advanced to the 
highest dignities of the university, and in the 
same year made physician of St. Augustine's 
hospital, in Leyden, into which the students are 
admitted twice a-week, to learn tha practice of 
physic. 

This was of equal advantage to the sick and 
to the students, for the success of his practice 
was the best demonstration of the soundness of 
his principles. 

When he laid down his office of governor of 
the university, in 1715, he made an oration upon 
the subject of “ attaining to certainty in natural 
philosophy;” in which he declares, iu the 
strongest terms, in favour of experimental 
knowledge, and reflects, with just severriy, 
upon those arrogant philosophers, who are too 
easily disgusted with the slow methods of ob- 
taining true notions by frequent; experiments, 
and who, possessed with too high: ^ opinion of 
their own abilities, rather choose to consult 
their own imsginatipBS, than enquire into na« 
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tiire? and are better i>leased with the charming 
amusement of forming Iiypotheses, than the 
toilsome drudgery of making observations. 

The emptiness and uncei’tainty of all those 
systems, wii ether venerable for their antiquity, 
or agreeable for their novelty, he has evidently 
shown ; and not only declared, but proved, that 
we are entirely ignorant of the principles of 
things, and that all the knowledge we have is 
of such qualities alone as are discoverable by ex- 
perience, or such as may be deduced from them 
by mathematical demonsti*ation. 

This discourse, filled as it was with piety, and 
a true sense of the greatness of the Supreme 
Being, and the incomprehensibility of his works, 
gave such offence to a ju-ofessor of Franeker, 
who professed the utmost esteem for Des Cartes, 
and considered his principles as the bulwark of 
orthodoxy, that be appeared in vindication of his 
darling author, and spoke of the injury done 
him with the utmost vehemence, declaring little 
less than that the Cartesian system and the 
Christian must inevitably stand and fall toge- 
ther, and that to say that we were ignorant of 
the principles of things, was not only to enlist 
among the Sceptics, but sink into Atheism it- 
self. 

So far can prejudice darken the understand- 
ing, as to make it consider precarious systems 
as the chief support of sacred and invariable 
truth. 

This treatment of Boerhaave was so far re- 
sented by the governors of his university, that 
they procured from Franeker a recantation of 
the invective that had been thrown out against 
him j this was not only complied with, but offers 
were made him of more ample satisfaction ; to 
which he returned an answer not less to his ho- 
nour than the victory he gained, that 3je 
should think himself sufficiently compensated, if 
his adversary received no farther molestation on 
his account.” 

So far was this weak and injudicious attack 
from shaking a reputation not casually raised by 
fashion or caprice, but founded upon solid merit, 
that the same year liis correspondence was de- 
sfred upon Botany and Natural Philosophy by 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, of which he 
was, upon the death of Count Marsigli, in the ; 
year 17:33, eleiited a member. ; 

Nor were the French the only nation by which 
this great man was courted and distinguished ; 
for, two years after, he was elected fellow of our 
Royal Society. 

It cannot be doubted but, thus caressed and 
honoured with the highest and most public 
marks of esteem by other nations, he became 
more celebrated in the university; for Boer- 



grace their studies by their vices, and by unae- | 
countable weaknesses make themselves ridicu- j 


lous at home, while their writings procure 
the veneration of distant countries, where their 
learning is known, hut not their follies. 

Not that bis countrymen can be charged with 
being insensible of his excellencies till other na- 
tions taught them to admire him ; for in 1718, 

; he was chosen to succeed Le Mort in the profes- 
sorship of chemistry; on which occasion he pro- 
nounced an oration De chemia errores sues ex- 
purgante,” in which he treated that science with 
an elegance of style not often to be found in che- 
mical writers, who seem generally to have affec- 
ted not only a barbarous, but unintelligible 
phi’ase, and to have, like the Pythagoreans of 
old, wrapt up their secrets in symbols and senig- 
matical expressions, either because they believed 
that mankind would reverence most what they 
least understood, or because they wrote not from 
benevolence but vanity, and were desirous to be 
praised for their knowledge, though they couM 
not prevail upon themselves to comm urn cate it. 

In 1722, his course both of lectures and prac- 
tice was interrupted by the gout, which, as he 
relates it in his speech after his recovery, he 
brought upon himself, by an imprudent confi- 
dence in the strength of his own constitution, 
and by transgressing those rules which he had a 
thousand times inculcated to his pupils and ac- 
quaintance. Rising in the morning before day, 
he went immediately, hot and sweating, from 
his bed into the open air, and exposed himself to 
the cold dews. 

The history of his illness can hardly be read 
without horror ; he was for five months confin- 
ed to his bed, where he lay upon his back with- 
out daring to attempt the least motion, because 
any effort renewed his torments, which were so 
j exquisite, that he was at length not only depriv- 
; ed of motion but of sense. Here art was at a 
i stand, nothing could be attempted, because no- 
I thing could be proposed with the least prospect 
of success. At length having, in tlie sixth month 
of his illness, obtained some remission, he took 
simple medicines * in large quantities, and at 
length wonderfully recovered. 

His recovery, so much desired, and so unex- 
pected, was celebrated on Jan. II, 1723, when 
he opened his school again, with general joy 
and public illuminations. 

It would be an injury to the memory of 
Boerbaave not to mention what was related by 
himself to one of his friends, that when he lay 
whole days and nights without sleep, lie fouml 
no method of diverting his thoughts so n'ffectual 
as meditation upon his studies, and that he often 
relieved and mitigated the sense of his torments 


Succos presses bibit Nosfer herbarum Cichorea*, 
Endivi®, Fumariae, NasturtiiaquatichYeronicEe aqua- 
ticae latifolise, copia ingouti ; smnii deglutieas abun- 
dautissime 'gmximi ferulacea Asiatica.” Or«g, 
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by the recollection of wiiat lie had read, and by 
reviewing those stores of knowledge which he 
had reposited in his memory. 

This is perhaps an instance of fortitude and 
steady composure of mind, which would have 
been for ever the boast of the Stoic schools, 
and increased the 1 ‘eputation of Seneca or Cato. 
The patience of Boerhaave, as it was more I’a- 
tional, was more lasting than theirs ; it was that 
paticntia Christiana which Lipsius, the great mas- 
ter of the Stoical Philosophy, begged of God in 
his last houi’s ; it was founded on religion, not 
vanity, not on vain reasonings, but on confi- 
dence in God. 

In 1727, he was s.eized with a violent burning 
fever, which continued so long that he was once 
more given up by his friends. 

From this time he was frequently afflicted 
with returns of his distemper, which yet did 
so far subdue him, as to make him lay aside his 
studies or his lectures, till, in 1729, he found 
himself so worn out that it was improper for 
him to continue any longer the professorships of 
botany and chemistry, which he therefore re- 
signed, April 28, and upon his resignation spoke 
a “ Sermo Academicus,” or oration, in which 
he asserts the power and wisdom of the Crea- 
tor from the wonderful fabric of the human 
body ; and confutes all those idle reasoners, who 
pretend to explain the formation of parts, or 
the animal operations, to which he proves that 
art can produce nothing equal, nor any thing 
parallel. One instance I shall mention, which 
is pi'oduced by him, of the vanity of any at- 
tempt to rival the work of God. Nothing is 
more boasted by the admirei*s of chemistry, 
than that they can, by artificial heats and diges- 
tion, imitate the productions of Nature. Let 
all these heroes of science meet together,” says 
Boerhaave ; let them take bread and wine, the 
food that forms the blood of man, and by assi- 
milation contributes to the growth of the body : 
let them try all their arts, they shall not be able 
from these materials to produce a single drop of 
blood. — So much is the most common act of Na- 
ture beyond the utmost efforts of the most ex- 
tended Science!” 

From this time Boerhaave lived with less 
public emx>lo>Tiient indeed, but not an idle or a 
useless life ; for, besides his hours spent in in- 
structing his scholars, a great part of his time ; 
was taken up by patients which came, when the 
distemper would admit it, from all parts of Eu- 
rope to consult him, or by letters which, in 
more urgent cases, were continually sent, to in- 
quire his opinion, or ask his advice. 

Of his sagacity, and the wonderful penetra- 
tion with which he often discovered and de- 
scribed, at the first sight of a patient, such dis- 
tempers as betray themselves by no sjnnptoms 
to common eyes, such wonderful relations have 
been spread over the world, as, though attested 


heyond doubt, can scarcely be credited. I men- 
tion none of them, because I have no oppor- 
tunity of coUecting testimonies, or distinguish- 
ing between those accounts which are well 
proved, and those which owe their rise to fic- 
tion and credulity. 

Yet I cannot but implore, with the greatest 
earnestness, such as have been conversant with 
this great man, that they will not so far neglect 
the common interest of mankind, as to suficT 
any of these circumstances to he lost to posterity. 
Men are generally idle, and ready to satisfy 
themselves, and intimidate the industry of 
others, by calling that impossible which is only 
diflflcult. The skill to which Boerhaave attained, 
by a long and unwearied observation of nature, 
ought therefore to be transmitted in all its par- 
ticulars to future ages, that bis successors may 
be ashamed to fall below him, and that none 
may hereafter excuse his ignorance by pleading 
the impossibility of clearer knowledge. 

Yet so far was this great master from pre- 
sumptuous confidence in his abilities, that,' in 
his examinations of the sick, he was remarkably 
circumstantial and particular. He well knew 
that the originals of distempers are often at a 
distance from their visible effects j that to con- 
jecture, where certainty may be obtained, is 
either vanity or negligence j and that life is not 
to be sacrificed, either to an affectation of quick 
discernment, or of ^ crowded practice, but may 
be required, if tiifled away, at the hand of the 
physician. 

About the middle of the year 1737, he felt 
the first approaches of that fatal illness that 
.brought Mm to the grave, of which we have in- 
serted an account, written by himself Sept. 8, 
1738, to a friend at London;'*^ which deseiwes 
not only to be preserved as an historical relation 
of the disease which deprived us of so great a 
man, but as a proof of his piety and resignation 
to the divine will. 

In this last illness, which was to the last de- , 
gree lingering, painful, and afflictive, his con- 
stancy and firmness did not forsake him. He 


* " jEtas, labor, corporisque opima pinguetudo, ef- 
feceraat, ante anmini, ut inertibus refer turn, grave, 
bebes, plenitudine turgens corpus, anhelum ad mo- 
tua minimos, cum sensu suffocationis, pulsu mirifice 
auomalo, ineptum evaderet ad ullum motum. Urge- 
bat proccipue subsistens proraus et intercepta respi- 
ratio ad pritaa somni initia: unde somnus prorsus 
probibebatur, cum formidabili strangalationis moles, 
tia. Kinc hydrops pedum, crurum, femorum, scroti, 
preeputii, et abdominis. Quse tamen omnia soblata. 
Sed dolor manet in abdomine, cum anxietate sum 
ma, anbelitu sufibcante, et debilitate incredibili; 
somno pauco, eoque vago, per somma fiirbatissimo : 
animus vero rebus agendis impar., Oton bis luctor 
fessua nec emergo ; patienter expectans Dei jussa, 

! qaibna resigno data^qoas solg amo,et bonoro unice- 
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neither intermitted the necessary cares of life, 
nor forgot the proper preparations for death. 
Though dejection and lowness of spirit was, as 
he himself tells us, part of his disti^per, yet 
even this, in some measure, gave way to that 
vigour which the soul receives from a conscious- 
ness of innocence. 

About three weeks before his death he received 
a visit at his country house from the Rev. Mr. 
Schultens, his intimate friend, who found him 
sitting without-door, with his wife, sister, and 
daughter; after the compliments of form, the 
ladies withdrew, and left them to private con- 
versation ; when Boerhaave took occasion to tell 
him what had been, during his illness, the chief 
subject of his thoughts. He had never doubted 
of the spiritual and immaterial nature of the 
soul ; but declared that he had lately had a kind 
of experimental certainty of the distinction be- 
tween corporeal and thinking substances, which 
mere reason and philosophy cannot aiford, and 
opportunities of contemplating the wonderful 
and inexplicable union of soul and body, which 
nothing but long siclmess can give. This he il- 
lustrated by a description of the effects which 
the infii*mities of his body had upon his faculties, 
which yet they did not so oppress or vanquish, 
hut his soul was always master of itself, and al- 
ways resigned to the pleasure of its Maker.' 

He related, with great concern, that once his 
patience so far gave way to extremity of pain, 
that, after having lain fifteen hours in exquisite 
tortures, he prayed to God that he might be set 
fi*ee by death. 

Mr. Schultens, by way of consolation, an- 
swered, that he thought such wishes, when 
forced by continued and successive torments, 
unavoidable in the present state of human na- 
ture j that the best men, even Job himself, were 
not able to refrain from such starts of impa- 
tience. This he did not deny ; but said, “ He 
that loves God, ought to think nothing desirable 
but what is most pleasing to the Supreme Good- 
ness.’* 

Such were his sentiments, and such his con- 
duct, in this state of weakness and pain: as 
death ' approached nearer, he , was so far from 
ten*or or confusion, that he seemed even less 
sensible of pain, and more cheerful under his 
torments, which continued till the 23d day of 
September, 1738, on which he died, between 
four and five in the morning, in the 70th year 
of his age. 

Thus died Boerhaave, a man formed by na- 
ture for great designs, and guided by religion in 
the exertion of his abilities. He was of a ro- 
bust and athletic constitution of body, so har- 
dened by early severities, and wholesome fatigue, 
that he was insensible of any sharpness of air, 
or inclemency of weather. He was tall, and 
remarkable for extraordinary sti’ength. There 
was in Ilia air and motion something rough and 


aHless, but so majestic and great at tbe same 
time, that no man ever looked upon him with 
out veneration, and a kind of tacit submission 
to the superiority of his genius. 

The vigour and activity of his mind sparkled 
visibly in his eyes j nor was it ever observed that 
any change of his fortune, or alteration in his 
affairs, whether happy or unfortunate, affected 
his countenance. 

He was always cheerful, and desirous of pro- 
moting mirth by a facetious and humorous con- 
versation } he was never soured by calumny and 
detraction, nor ever thought it necessary to con- 
fute themj “for they are sparks,” said hc;j 
“ which, if you do not blow them, will go out 
of themselves, ” 

Yet he took care never to provoke enemies by 
severity of censure, for he never dwelt on the 
faults or defects of others, and was so far from 
inflaming the envy of his idvals by dwelling on 
his own excellences, that he rarely mentioned 
himself or his writings. 

He was not to be overawed or depressed by 
the presence, frowns, or insolence of gi'eat men, 
but persisted on all occasions in the right, with 
m resolution always present and always calm. 
He was modest, but not timorous, and firm 
without rudeness. 

He could, with uncommon readiness and cer- 
tainty, make a conjecture of men’s inclinations 
and capacity by their aspect. 

His method of life was to study in the morn- 
ing and evening, and to allot the middle of the 
day to his public business. His usual exercise 
was riding, till, in his latter years, his distem- 
pers made It more proper for him to walk: 
when he was weary he amused himself with 
playing on the violin. 

His greatest xfleasiii’e was to retire to his 
house in the country, where he had a garden 
stored with all the hei’bs and trees which the 
climate would bear ; here he used to enjoy his 
hours unmolested, and pi'osecute his studies 
without interrujition. 

The diligence with which he pursued his 
studies, is siiflSciently evident from his success. 
Statesmen and generals may grow great by un- 
I expected accidents, and a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances, neither procured nor foreseen 
by themselves; but reputation in the learned 
world must be the effect of industry and capa- 
city. Boerhaave lost none of his hours, but, 
when he had attained one science, attempted 
another ; he added physic to divinity, chemistry 
to the mathematics, and anatomy to botany. 
He examined systems by experiments, and 
formed experiments into systems. He neither 
neglected the observations of others, nor blindly 
submitted to celebrated names. IJe neither 
thought so highly of himself iis to imagine he 
could receive no light from books, nor so mean- 
ly as to believe he could discover nothing but 
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wha£ tiras to be learned from them. He ex- careful observation of the precept of Moses con- 
amined the observations of other men, but trust- ceming the Jove of God and man. He worship 
ed only to his own. i ped God as be is in himself, without attempting 

Nor was he unacquainted with the art of re- | to inquire into his nature. He desired only to 
{’ommending truth by elegance, and embellish- j think of God, what God knows of himself, 
ing the philosopher with polite Hteratui’e: he | There he stopped, lest, by indulging his own 
knew that but a small part of mankind will ideas, he should form a Beity from his own 
sacrifice their pleasure to their improvement,! imagination, and sin by falling down before him. 
and those authors who would find many readei-s, | To the will of God he paid an absolute submis- 
must endeavour to please while they instruct, i sion, without endeavouring to discover the rea - 
He knew the importance of his own writings : son of his determinations ; and this he accounted 
to mankind, and lest he might, by a roughness | the first and most inviolable duty of a Christian. 


and barbarity of style, too frequent among men 
of great learning, disappoint Ms own intentions, 
and make his labours less useful, he did not ne- 
glect the politer arts of eloquence and poetry. 
Thus was his learning at once various and exact, 
profound and agreeable. 

But his knowledge, however uncommon, 
holds, in his character, but the second place; 
his virtue was yet much more uncommon than 
his learning. He was an admirable example of 
temperance, fortitude, humility, and devotion. 
His piety, and a religious sense of his depen- 
dence on God, was the basis of all Ms virtues, 
and the principle of his whole conduct. He 
was too sensible of his weakness to ascribe any 
thing to himself, or to conceive that he could 
subdue passion, or withstand temptation, by his 
own natural power; he attributed every good 
thought, and every laudable action, to the Father 
of goodness. Being once asked by a friend, who 
had often admired his patience under great pro- 
vocations, whether he knew what it was to he 
angry, and by what means he had so entirely 
suppressed that impetuous and ungovernable pas- 
sion ? he answered, with the utmost frankness i 
and sincerity, that he was naturally quick of re- ' 
sentment, but that he had, by daily prayer and ' 
meditation, at length attained to this mastery 
over himself. 

As soon as he rose in the morning, it was, 
throughout his whole life, his daily practice to 
retire for an hour to private prayer and medita- 
tion ; this, he often told his Mends, gave him 
spirit and vigour in the business of the day, and 
this he therefore commended as the best rule of 
life ; for nothing, he kxiew, could support the soul 
in all distresses but a confidence in the Supreme 
Being, nor can a steady and rational magnani- 
mity How from any other source than a con- 
sciousness of the divine favour. 

He asserted on all occasions the divine autho- 
rity and sacred efficacy of the holy Scriptures ; 
and maintained that they alone taught the way 
of salvation, and that they only could give peace 
of mind. The excellency of the Christian reli- 
gion was the frequent subject of his conversation. 
A strict obedience to the doctrine, and a diligent 
imitation of the example of our blessed Saviour, 
he often declared to be the foundation of true 
tranqulility. He recommended to his friends a 


When he heard of a criminal condemned to die, 
he used to think, who can tell whether this man 
is not better than I ? or, if I am better, it is 
not to be ascribed to myself^ but to the goodness 
of God. 

Such Were the sentiments of Boerhaave, whose 
words we have added in the note.* So far was 
this man from being made impious by philoso- 
phy, or vain by knowledge, or by virtue, that he 
ascribed all his abilities to the bounty, and all 
his goodness to the grace of God. May his ex- 
ample extend its influence to his admirers and 
followers ! May those who study his writings 
imitate his life ! and those who endeavour after 
his knowledge aspire likewise to his piety ! 

He married, September 17, 1710, Mary Bro- 
lenveaux, the only daughter of a burgo-master 
of Leyden, by whom he had Joanna Maria, 
who survives W father, and three other chil- 
dren who died in their infancy. 

The works of this great writer are so gener- 
ally known and so higMy esteemed, that though 
it may not he improper to .enumerate them in 
the order of time in which they were publish- 
ed, it is wholly unnecessary to give any other 
account of them. 

He published in 1707, Institutiones Medi- 
co,” to which he added in 1708, Aphorismi de 
cognoscendis et curandis morbis.*’ 


• " Doctrinam sacris Uteris Hebraice ot Greece ti*a- 
ditara, solam ammee salutarem et agnoyit et sensit. 
Omni opportunitate profitehatur disciplinam, quam 
Jesus Christus ore et vita expressit, unice tranquiUr 
tatem dare menti. Semperque dixit amicis, pacem 
animi baud reperiundam nisi in magno Mosis prse- 
cepto de sincero axnore Dei ethominis bene obserpa- 
to. Neque extra sacra monumenta tispiam inveniri, 
quod mentem serenet. Deum plus adoravit, qui est. 
Intelligere de Deo, unico volebat id, quod Deus de so 
intelligit. Eo contentus ultra nihil requisivit, ne ido* 
lolatria erraret. In voliintate Dei sic requiescebat, 
at illius nuUam omnino rationem indagandam puto- 
ret. Hanc unice supremam omnium legem esse con- 
tendebat; deliberata constantia perfectisrime colen- 
dam. De aliis et seipso sentiebat t ut quoties crimi. 
nis reos ad pocnas letales damnatos; audiret, semper 
cogitaret, saspe diceret; *quis dixerat.atmon me sint 
meliores ? Utique, si ipse molior, id npn miM auctetri 
tribuendum esse palgm aio, ;; sed ita largi- 
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1710, Index stirplum in Ixorto academico.” 

1719, De materia medica, et remedioram 
formulis liber;*’ and in 1727, a second edi- 
tion. 

1720, Alter index stirpium,” &c. adorned 
with plates, and containing twice the number of 
plants as the former, 

1722, ‘‘ Epistola ad cl. Ruischium, qua sen- 
tentiam Malpighianam de glandulis defehdit.” 

1724, “ Atrocis neo prius descripti morbi his- 
toria iliustrisslmi baronis Wassenarise.” 

1725, Opera anatomica et chirurgica An- j 

drere Vesalii,” with the life of Vesalius. | 


1728, Altera atrocis rarissimique morbi 
marchionis de Sancto Albano histpria.’* 

« Auctores de lue Aphrodisiaca, cum tractatu 
pi’sefixo.** 

1781, Aretsei Cappadocis nova editio.” 

1732, Elementa Chemise.” 

1734, Observata de argento vivo, ad Reg. 

Soc. et Acad. Scient.” 

These are the writings of the great Boerhaave, 
which have made all encomiums useless and 
vain, since no man can attentively peruse them 
without admiring the abilities, and reverencing 
the virtue of the author.'^ 
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At a time when a nation is engaged in a war 
with an enemy, whose insults, ravages, and bar- 
barities, have long called for vengeance, an ac- 
count of such English commanders as have 
merited the acknowledgments of posterity, hy 
extending the powers and raising the honour of 
their country, seems to he no improper enter- 
tainment for our readers, f We shall therefore 
attempt a succinct narration of the life and ac- 
tions of Admiral Blake, in which we have no- 
thing farther in view than to do justice to his 
bravery and conduct, without intending any : 
parallel between his achievements and those of 
our present admirals. 

Robekt Blake was born at Bridgewater, in 
Somersetshire, in August, 1598, his father being 
a merchant of that place, who had acquired a 
considerable fortune by the Spanish trade. Of 
his earliest years we have no account, and thei*e- 
fore can amuse the reader with none of those 
prognostics of his future actions, so often met 
with in memoirs. 

In 1615, he entered into the university of Ox- 
ford, where he continued till 1623, though with- 
out being much countenanced or caressed by his 
superiors, for he was more than once disappoint- 
ed in his endeavour’s after academical prefer- 
ments. It is observable that Mr. Wood (in his 
A theme Oxonienses) ascribes the repulse he met 


% Gent. Mag. 1739, vol. ix. p, 17(5. N.- 
•f* Tins life was first printed in tbe Gentleman^s 
Magazine for the year 1740. N. 


with at Wadham College, where he was com- 
petitor for a fellowship, either to want of learn- 
ing, or of stature. With regard to the first ob- 
jection, the same writer had before informed us, 
that he was an earl^ riser and studmts, though 
he sometimes relieved his attention by the 
amusements of fowling and fishing. As it is 
highly probable that he did not want capacity, 
we may therefore conclude, upon this confession 
<>f his diligence, that he could not fail of being 
learned, at least in the degree requisite to the 
enjoyment of a fellowship; and may safely as- 
cribe his disappointment to his want of stature, 
it being the custom of Sir Henry Savil, then 
warden of that college, to p«iy much regard to 
the outward appearance of those who solicited 
preferment in that society. So much do the 
greatest events owe sometimes to accident or 
foUy ! 

He afterwards retired to his native place, 
where “ he lived,” says Clarendon, « without 
appearance of ambition to be a greater man 
than he was, but inveighed with great freedom 
against the license of the times, and power of 
the court.” 

In 1640, he was chosen burgess for Bridge- 
water by the Puritan party, to whom he had 
recommended himself by the disapprobation of 
bishop Laud’s violence and severity, and his 
non-compliance with those new ceremonies 
which he was then endeavouring to introduce. 

When the civil war broke out, Blake, in cou- 
foinnity with his avowed principles, declared fot 
the parliament; and thinking a bare declaration 
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for TigBt not all tlie duty of a good man, mised 
a troop of dragoons for his party, and appeared 
in the field with so much biwery, that he was 
in a short time advanced, without meeting any 
of those obstructions which he had encountered 
in the university. 

In 1645, he was governor of Taunton, when 
the Lord Goring came before it with an army 
of 10,000 men. The town was ill fortified and 
unsupplied with almost every thing necessary 
for supporting a siege. The state of this garri- 
son encouraged Colonel Windham, who was ac- 
quainted xvith Blake, to propose a capitulation ; 
which was rejected by Blake with indignation 
and contempt : nor were either menaces or per- 
suasion of any effect, for he maintained the place 
under all its disadvantages, till the siege was 
raised by the parliament’s army. 

He continued on many other occasions, to 
give proofs of an insuperable courage, and a 
steadiness of resolution not to be shaken ; and, 
as a proof of his firm adherence to the parliament, 
joined with the borough of Taunton in return- 
ing thanks for their resolution to make no more 
addresses to the King. Yet was he so far from 
approving the death of Charles I. that he made 
no scruple of declaring, that he would venture 
his life to save him, as willingly as he had done i 
to serve the parliament. 

In February, 1648-9, he was made a commis- 
sioner of the navy, and appointed to sei-ve on 
that element, for which he seems by nature to 
have been designed. He was soon afterwards 
sent in pursuit of Prince Rupert, whom he shut 
up in the harbour of Kingsale, in Ireland, for 
several months, till want of pi’ovisions and de- 
spair of relief, excited the Prince to make a dar- 
ing effort for his escape, by foj“cing through the 
parliament’s fleet : this design he executed with 
his ususd intrepidity, and succeeded in it, though 
with the loss of three ships. He was pursued 
by Blake to the cbast of Portugal, where he was 
received into the Tagus, and treated with great 
distinction by the Portuguese. 

Blake, coming to the mouth of that river, sent 
to the King a messenger, to inform him, that 
the fleet in his port belonging to the public ene- 
mies of the commonwealth of England, he de- 
manded leave to fall upon, it. This being re- 
fused, though the refusal was in very soft terms, 
and accompanied with declarations of esteem, 
and a present of provisions, so exasperated the 
admiral, that, without any hesitation, he fell 
upon the Portuguese fleet, then returning from 
Brasil, of which he took seventeen ships, and 
burnt three. It was to no purpose that the 
King of Portugal alarmed at so unexpected a 
destruction, ordered Prince Rupert to attack 
him, and retake the Brasil ships. Blake carried 
home his prizes without molestation, the Prince 
not having force enough to pursue him, and 


well pleased with the opportunity of quitting a 
port where he could no longer be protected. 

Blake soon supplied his fleet with provision, 
and received orders to make reprisals upon the 
French who had suffered their privateers to 
molest tlie English trade ; an injury which, in 
j those days, was always immediately resented, 
j and if not repaired, certainly punished. Sailing 
j with this commission, he took in liis way a 
I French man of war valued at a million. How 
■ this ship happened to he so rich, we are not in- 
formed ; but as it was a cruiser, it is probable 
the rich lading was the accumulated plunder of 
many prizes. Then following the urifox-tunate 
Rupert, whose fleet by storms and battles was 
now reduced to five ships, into Carthagena, he 
demanded leave of the Spanish governor to at- 
tack him in the harbour, but received the same 
answer which had been returned before by the 
Portuguese : “ That they had a right to protect 
all ships that came into their dominions ; that i£ 
the admiral were forced in thither, he should 
find the same security ; and that he required him 
not to violate the peace of a neutral port.” 
Blake withdrew upon this answer into the 
Mediterranean ^ and Rupert then leaving Car- 
thagena entered the port of Malaga, where he 
burnt and sunk sevei’al English merchant ships. 
Blake, judging this to be an infringement of the 
j neutrality professed by the Spaniards, now 
I made no scruple to fall upon Rupert’s fleet in 
the harbour of Malaga, and having destroyed 
three of his ships, obliged him to quit the sea, 
and take sanctuary at the Spanish court. 

In February 1650-1, Blake, still continuing 
to cruise in the Mediterranean, met a French, 
ship of considerable force, and commanded the 
captain to come on board, there being no war 
declared between the two nations. The captain,. ^ 
when he came, was asked by him, whether he^ 
was willing to lay doxvn his sword, and yield'?’* 
which he gallantly refused, though in his ene- 
my’s power. Blake, scorning to take advan- 
tage of an artifice, and detesting the. appearance 
of treachery, told him, that he was at liberty 
to go back to his ship, and defend it as long as 
he could.” The captain willingly accepted his 
offer, and after a fight of two hours, confessed 
himself conquered, kissed his sword, and sui'** 
rendered it. 

In 1652, broke out the memorable xvar be- 
tween the two commonwealths of England and 
Holland j a war, in which the greatest admir- 
als, that perhaps any age has produced, were 
engaged on each side, in which nothing less waS 
contested than the dominion of the sea,; and 
which was carried on xvith vigour, anii^osity, 
and resolution, proportioned to the importance 
I of the dispute. The chief commanders of the 
I Butch fleets were Van Trump, Be Edyter, and 
1 Be Witt, the most cielehfated names of their: 
Q, ' ■ 
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own nation, and who had been perhaps more 
ronowned, had they been opposed by any other 
enetnies. The States of Holland, having car- 
ried on their trade without opposition, and al- 
most without competition, not only during the 
inactive reign of James I. but during the com- 
motions of England, had arrived to that height 
of naval power, and that affluence of wealth, 
that, with the arrogance which a long continued 
prosperity naturally produces, they began to in- 
vent new claims, and to treat other nations 
with insolence, which nothing can defend but 
superiority of force. They had for some time 
made uncommon preparations at a vast expense, 
and had equipped a large fleet, without any ap- 
parent danger threatening them, or any avowed 
design of attacking their neighbours. This un- 
usual armament was not beheld by the English 
without some jealousy, and care was taken to fit 
out such a fieet as might secure the trade from 
interruption, and the coasts from insults; of 
this Blake was constituted admiral for nine 
months. In this situation the two nations re- 
mained, keeping a watchful eye upon each other, 
without acting hostilities on either side, till the 
18 th of May, 1652, when Van Tinimp appeared 
in the Downs with a fleet of forty-five men of 
war. Blake, who had then hut twenty ships, 
upon the approach of the Dutch admiral saluted 
him with three single shots, to require that he 
should, by striking his flag, show that respect 
to the English, which is due to every nation in 
their own dominions; to which the Dutchman 
answered with a broadside ; and Blake, perceiv- 
ing that he intended to dispute the point of hon- 
our, advanced with his own ship before the rest 
of his fleet, that, if it were possible, a general 
battle might be prevented. But the Dutch, in- 
stead of admitting him to treat, fired upon him 
from their whole fleet, without any regard to 
the customs of war, or the law of nations. 
Blake for some time stood alone against their 
whole force, till the rest of his squadron coming 
up, the fight was continued from between four 
and five in the afternoon till nine at night, when 
the Dutch retired with the loss of two ships, 
having not destroyed a single vessel, nor more 
than fifteen men, most of which were on board 
the Admiral, who, as he wrote to the parlia- 
ment, was himself engaged for four hours with 
the main body of the Dutch fleet, being the 
mark at which they aimed ; and, as Whitlock 
relates, received above a thousand shot. Blake, 
in. his letter, acknowledges the particular bless- 
ing and preservation of God, and ascribes his 
success to the justice of the cause, the Dutch 
having first attacked him upon the English 
coast. It is indeed little less than miraculous, 
that a thousand great shot should not do more 
execution; and those who will not admit the 
Interposition of providence, may draw at least 


this inference from it, that tlie bravest man ts not 
always in the greatest daTiger. 

In July he met the Dutch fishery fleet with 
a convoy of twelve men of war, all which he 
took, with 100 of their herring-busses. And in 
September, being stationed in the Downs, with 
about Sixty sail, he discovered the Dutch admi- 
rals De Witt and De Kuyter with near the 
same number, and advanced towards them; hut 
the Dutch being obliged, by the nature of their 
coast, and shallowness of their rivers, to build 
their ships in such a manner that they require 
less depth of water than the English vessels, 
took advantage of the foi*m of their shipping, 
and sheltered themselves behind a flat, called 
Kentish Knock; so that the English, finding 
some of their ships aground, were obliged to al- 
ter their course ; but perceiving early the next 
morning that the Hollanders had forsaken their 
station, they pursued them with all the speed 
that the wind, which was weak and uncertain, 
allowed, but found themselves unable to reach 
them with the hulk of their fleet, and therefore 
detached some of the lightest frigates to cbace 
them. These came so near as to fire upon them 
about three in the afternoon; but the Dutch, 
instead of tacking about, hoisted their sails, 
steered toward their own coast, and finding 
themselves the next day followed by the whole 
English fleet, retired into Goree. The sailors 
were eager to attack them in their own har- 
bours ; but a council of war being convened, it 
was judged imprudent to hazard the fleet upon 
the shoals, or to engage in any important enter- 
prise without a fresh supply of provisions, 

* That in this engagement the victory belonged 
to the English is beyond dispute, since,, without 
the loss of one ship, and with no more than 
forty men killed, they drove the enemy into 
their own ports, took the rear-admiral and an- 
other vessel, and so discouraged the Dutch ad- 
mirals, who had not agreed in their measures, 
that De Euyter, who had declared against haz- 
arding a battle, desu*ed to resign his commis- 
sion, and De Witt, who had Insisted upon fight- 
! ing, fell sick, as it was supposed, with vexation. 
But how great the loss of the Butch was, is not 
certainly knoTvn : that two ships were taken 
they are too wise to deny, hut affirm that those 
two were all that were destroyed. The Eng- 
lish, on the other side, affirax that three of their 
vessels were disabled at the first encounter, that 
their numbers on the second day were visibly 
diminished, and that on the last day they saw 
three or four ships sink in their flight* 

De Witt being now discharged by the Hol- 
landers as unfortunate, and the chief command 
restored to Van Trump, gi*eat preparations 
were made for retrieving their reputation, and 
repairing their losses. Their endeavours were 
assisted by the English themselves, now made 
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factions by success ; tbe men who were intrust- 
ed with the civil administration Tbeing jealous of 
those whose military commands had procured so 
much honour, lest they who raised them should 
he eclipsed by them. Such is the general revo- 
lution of affairs in every state ; danger and dis- 
tress produce unanimity and bravery, virtues 
which are seldom unattended with success j hut 
success is the parent of pride, and pride of jea- 
lousy and faction ; faction makes way for cala- 
mity, and happy is that nation whose calamities 
renew their unanimity. Sneh is the rotation 
of interests, that equally tend to hinder the total 
destruction of a people, and to ohsti’uct an exor- 
bitant increase of power. 

Blake had weakened his fleet by many detach- 
ments, and lay with no more than forty sail in 
the Downs, very ill provided both with men 
and ammunition, and expecting new supplies 
from those whose animosity hindered them 
from providing them, and who chose rather to 
see the trade of their country distressed, than 
the sea- officers exalted by a new acquisition of 
honour and influence. 

Van Trump, desii*ous of distinguishing him- 
self at the resumption of his command by some 
remarkable action, had assembled eighty ships of 
war, and ten fire-ships, and steered towards the 
Downs, where Blake, with whose condition and 
8ti*ength he was probably acquainted, was then 
stationed. Blake, not able to restrain his na- 
tural ardour, or perhaps not fully informed of 
the superiority of his enemies, put out to en- 
counter them, though his fieet was so weakly 
manned, that half of his ships were obliged to 
lie idle without engaging, for want of sailors. 
The force of the whole Dutch fieet was there- 
fore sustained by about twenty-two ships. Two 
of the English frigates, named the Vanguard 
and the Victory, after having for a long time 
stood engaged amidst the whole Dutch fleet, 
broke through without much injury, nor did 
the English lose any ships till the evening, 
when the Garland, carrying forty guns, was 
boarded at once by two gx’eat ships, which were 
opposed by the English till they had scarcely 
any men left to defend the decks ; then retiring 
into the lower part of the vessel, they blew up 
their decks, which were now possessed by the 
enemy, and at length were overpowered and 
taken. The Bonaventui’e, a stout well-built 
merchant-ship, going to relieve the Garland, 
was attacked by a man of war, and after a stout 
resistance, in which the captain, who defended 
her with the utmost ‘ bravery, was killed, was 
likewise carried offi by the Dutch, Blake, in the 
Triumph, seeing the Garland in distress, pressed 
forward to relieve her, hut in Ms way fed his 
foremast shattered, and was himsedf boarded ; 
but beating off the enemies, he disengaged him- 
self atid retired into the Thames with the loss 
only of two ships of force, and four small fri- 
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: gates, hut with his whole fleet much shattered. 
Nor was the victory gained at a cheap rate, 

I notwithstanding the unusual disproportion of 
I strength; for of the Dutch flag^ships one was 
; blown up, and the other two disabled j a proof of 
I the English bravery, which should have induced 
I Van Trump to have spared the insolence of car- 
I Tying a broom at his top-mast in his triumphant 
passage through the Channel, which he intended 
as a declaration that he would sweep the seas of 
the English shipping ; this, which he had little 
reason to think of accomplishing, he soon after 
perished in attempting. 

There are sometimes observations and inqui- 
ries, which all historians seem to decline by 
agreement, of which this action may afford us 
an example ; nothing appears at the first view 
more to demand oar curiosity, or afford matter 
for examination, than this wild encounter of 
twenty-two ships with a force, according to their 
accounts who favour the Dutch, three times su- 
perior. Nothing can justify a commander in 
fighting under such disadvantages, but the im- 
possibility of retreating. But what hindered 
Blake from retiring as well before the fight as 
after it ? To say he was ignorant of the strength 
of the Dutch fleet, is to impute to him a very 
criminal degree of negligence ; and, at least, it 
must be confessed that, from the time he saw 
them, he could not but know that they were too 
powerful to be opposed by him, and even then 
there was time for retreat. To urge the ardour 
of his sailors, is to divest him of the authority of 
a commander, and to charge him with the most 
reproachful weakness that can enter into the 
character of a general. To mention the impetuo- 
sity of his own courage, is to make the blame of 
his temerity equal to the praise of his valour ; 
which seems indeed to be the most gentle cen- 
sure that the truth of history will allow. We 
must then admit, amidst our eulogies and ap- 
plauses, that the great, the wise, and the valiant 
Blake was once betrayed to an inconsiderate and 
desperate enterprize, by the resistless ardour of 
his own spirit, and a noble jealousy of the ho- 
nour of his country. 

It was not long before he had an opportunity 
of revenging bis loss, and restraining the inso- 
lence of the Dutch. On the 18th. of b ebruary 
1652-S, Blake being at the head of eighty sail, 
and assisted, at his own request, by Colonels 
Monk and Dean, espied Van Trump with a 
fleet of above 100 men of war as Clarendon re- 
lates, of 70 by their own public accounts, and 
SOO merchant ships under his convoy. The 
English, with their usual intrepidity, ^dynqced 
j towards them ; and Blake in the lYiutdpb, in 
which he always led Ms fleet, wiih twClv^e ships 
more, came to an engagementwitb themain body 
of the Dutch fieet, and by the dls^ity of their 
force was reduced to the last extremity, having 
received in Ms hull no jfewer than 700 shots, 
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when Lawson, m the Fairfax came to liis assist- 
ance. The rest of the English fleet now came 
in, and the flght was continued with the utmost 
degree of vigour and resolution, till the night 
gave the Dutch an opportunity of i*etiring, with 
the loss of one flag-ship, and six other men of 
war. The English had many vessels damaged, 
but none lost. On hoard Lawson’s ship %vere 
killed 100 men, and as many on hoard Blake’s, 
who lost his captain and secretary, and himself 
received a wound in the thigh. 

Blake, having set ashore his wounded men, 
r sailed in pursuit of Van Trump, who sent his 
' convoy before, and himself retired fighting to- 
wai'ds Bulloign. Blake ordered his light fri- 
gates to follow the mei’chants, still continued to 
harass Van Trump, and on the third day, the 
20th of February, the two fleets came to another 
battle, in which Van Trump once more retired 
before the English, and making use of the pecu- 
liar form of his shipping, secured himself in the 
shoals. The accounts of this fight, as of .all the 
others, are various; but the Dutch writers 
themselves confess that they lost eight men of 
war, and more than twenty mei’chant ships; 
and it is probable that they suffered much more 
than they are willing to allow, for these repeat- 
ed defeats provoked the common people to riots 
and insurrections, and obliged the States to ask, 
though ineffectually, for peace. 

In April following, the form of government in 
England was changed, and the supreme author- 
ity assumed by Cromwell ; upon which occasion 
Blake, with his associates, declared that, notwith- 
standing the change in the administration, they 
should still be ready to discharge their trust, 
and to defend the nation from insults, injuries, 
and encroachments. It is not,” says Blake, 
the business of a seaman to mind state affairs, 
but to hinder foreigners from fooling us.” This 
was the principle from which he never de\iated, 
and which he always endeavoured to inculcate 
in the fleet, as the surest foundation of unani- 
mity and steadiness. Disturb not one another 
with domestic disputes, hut remember that we j 
are English, and our enemies are foi‘eigners. 
Enemies ! which, let what party soever prevail, 
it is equally the interest of our country to hum- 
ble and restrain.” 

After the SOth of April 1653, Blake, Monk, 
and Dean, sailed out of the English harbours 
with 100 men of war, and finding the Dutch with 
70 sail on their own coasts, drove them to the 
Texel, and took fifty doggers. Then they sail- 
ed northward in pursuit of Van Trump, who, 
having a fleet of merchants under his convoy, 
durst not enter the Channel, but steered towards 
the Sound, and, by great dexterity and address, ! 
escaped the three English admirals, and brought j 
all hjs ships into their harbour; then, knowing j 
that Blake was still in the Jforth, came before 


Dovei*, and fired upon that town, but was 
driven off by the castle. 

Monk and Dean stationed themselves again at 
the mouth of the Texel, and blocked up the 
Dutch in their own ports with eighty sail ; but 
hearing that Van Trump was at Goree with 
120 men of war, they ordered all ships of force 
in the river and ports to repair to them. 

On June 3d, the two fleets came to an engage- 
ment, in the beginning of which Dean was car- 
ried off by a cannon-ball; yet the fight continued 
from about twelve to six in the afteimoon, when 
the Dutch gave way, and retreated fighting. 

On the 4th, in the afternoon, Blake came up 
with eighteen fi*esh ships, and procured the 
English a complete victory; nor could the 
Dutch any otherwise preserve their ships than 
by retiring once more into the fiats and shallows, 
where the largest of the English vessels could 
not approach. 

In this battle Van Trump boarded vice-ad- 
miral Pen; but was beaten off, and himself 
boarded, and reduced to blow up his decks, of 
which the English had gotten possession. He 
was then entered at once by Pen and another ; 
nor could possibly have escaped, had not De 
Ruyter and De Witt arrived at that instant and 
rescued him. 

However the Dutch may endeavour to ex- 
tenuate their loss in this battle, by admitting no 
more than eight ships to have been taken or de- 
stroyed, it is evident that they must have re- 
ceived much greater damages, not only by the 
accounts of more impartial historians, but by 
the I’emonstrances and exclamations of their ad- 
mirals themselves ; Van Trump declaring be- 
fore the States, that “ without a numerous re- 
enforcement of large men of war, he could serve 
them no more;” and De Witt crying out before 
them, with the natural warmth of his character. 
Why should I be silent hefoi’e my lords and 
masters ? The English are our masters, and by 
consequence masters of the sea.” 

In November, 1654, Blake was sent by Crom- 
well into the Mediterranean -with a powerful 
fleet, and may be said to have received the hom- 
age of all that part of the world, being equally 
courted by the haughty Spaniards, the surly 
Dutch, and the lawless Algerines. 

In March, 1656, having forced Algiers to sub- 
mission, he entered the harbour ot Tunis, and 
demanded reparation for the robberies practised 
upon the English by the pirates of that place, 
and insisted that the captives of his nation should 
be set at liberty. The governor having planted 
batteries along the shore, and drawn up his 
ships under the castles, sent Blake a haughty 
and insolent answer : There are our castles of 
Goletta, and Porto Ferine,” said he, “ upon 
which you may do your worst;” adding other 
menaces and insults, ipid mentioning in terms 
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of ridictde the inequality of a fight between ships 
and castles. Blake had likewise demanded leave 
to take in water, which was refused him. Fired 
with this inhuman and insolent treatment, he 
curled his whiskers, as was his custom when he 
was angry, and, entering Porto Ferino with his 
great ships, discharged his shot so fast upon the 
batteries and castles, that In two hours the guns 
were dismounted, and the works forsaken, 
though he was at first exposed to the fire of sixty 
cannon, tie then ordered his officers to send 
out their long boats well manned to seize nine 
of the piratical ships lying in the road, himself 
continuing to fire upon the castle. This was so 
bravely executed, that with the loss of only 
twenty-fi,ve men killed, and forty-eight wound- 
ed, all the ships were fired in the sight of Tunis. 
Thence sailing to Tripoly, he concluded a peace 
with that nation ; then returning to Tunis, he 
found nothing hut submission. And such in- 
deed was his reputation, that he met with no 
farther opposition, but collected a kind of tribute 
from the princes of those countries, his business 
being to demand reparation for all the injuries 
offered to the English during the civil wars. He 
exacted from the Duke of Tuscany £60,000, 
and, as it is said, sent home sixteen ships laden 
with the effects which he had received from sev- 
eral states. 

The respect with which he obliged all foreign- 
ers to treat his countrymen, appears from a 
story related by Bishop Burnet. When he lay 
before Malaga, in a time of peace with Spain, 
some of his sailors went ashore, and meeting a 
procession of the host, not only refused to pay 
any respect to it, but laughed at those that did. 
The people, being put by one of the priests upon 
resenting this indignity, fell upon them and beat 
them severely. When they returned to their 
ship, they complained of their ill-treatment; 
upon which Blake sent to demand the pinest 
who had procured it. The viceroy answered 
that, having no authority over the. pidests, he 
could not send him; to which Blake replied, 

that he did not inquire into the extent of the 
viceroy’s authority, but that if the priest were 
not sent within three hours, he would burn the 
town.” The viceroy then sent the priest to 
him, who pleaded the provocation given by the 
seamen. Blake bravely and rationally answer- 
ed, that if he had complained to him, he would 
have punished them severely, for he would not 
have his men affront the established religion of 
any place; but that he was angry that the 
Spaniards should assume that power, for he 
would have all the world know “ that an Eng- 
lishman was only to be punished by an English- 
man.” So having used the priest civilly, he sent 
him back, being satisfied that he was in his 
power. This conduct so much pleased Crom- 
well, that he read the letter in council with 
great satisfaction, and said, “ he hoped to make 
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the name of an Englishman as great as ever that 
of a Roman had been.” 

In 1666, the Protector, having declared war 
against Spain, despatched Blake with twenty- 
five men of war to infest their coasts, and inter- 
cept their shipping. In pursuance of these or- 
ders he cruised all winter about the Straits, and 
then lay at the mouth of the harbour of Gales, 
where he received intelligence that the Spanish 
plate-fleet lay at anchor in the bay of Santa- 
Cruz, in the isle of Teneriffej, On the 13th of 
April, 1657, he departed from Cales, and on the 
20th arrived at Santa- Cruz, where he found six- 
teen Spanish vessels. The bay was defended on 
the north side by a castle well mounted with 
cannon, and in other parts with seven forts with 
cannon proportioned to the bigness, all united by 
a line of communication manned with mus- 
queteers. The Spanish admiral drew up his 
small ships under the cannon of the castle, and 
stationed six great galleons with their broadsides 
to the sea ; an advantageous and prudent dispo- 
sition, hut of little effect against the English 
commander ; who determining to attack them, 
ordered Staynerto enter the bay with his squad- 
ron; then posting some of his larger ships to 
play upon the fortifications, himself attacked the 
galleons, which, after a gallant resistance, were 
at length abandoned by the Spaniards, though 
the least of them was bigger than the biggest of 
Blake’s ships. The forts and smaller vessels 
being now shattered and forsaken, the whole 
fleet was set on fire, the galleons by Blake, and 
the smaller vessels by Stayner, the English ves- 
sels being too much shattered in the fight to 
bring them away. Thus was the whole plate- 
fleet destroyed, " and the Spaniards,” according 
to Rapin’s remark, sustained a great loss of 
ships, money, men, and merchandise, while the 
English gained nothing hut glory,” As if he 
that increases the military reputation of a 
people did not increase their power, and be 
that weakens his enemy in effect strengthens 
himself. 

‘‘ The whole action,” says Clarendon, was 
so incredible, that all men, who knew the place, 
wondered that any sober man, with what cour- 
age soever endowed, would ever have undertaken 
it, and they could hardly persuade themselves to 
believe what they had done : while the Span- 
iards comforted themselves with the belief, that 
they were devils and not men who had destroyed 
them in such a manner. So much a strong re- 
solution of bold and courageous men can bring 
to pass, that no resistance or advantage of ground 
can disappoint them ; and it can hardly be ima- 
gined how small a loss the English sustained in 
this unparalleled action, not one ship being left 
behind, and the killed and wounded not exceed- 
ing 200 men ; when the slaughter on board the 
Spanish ships and on shore incredible.” 
The general cruized for some time afterwax’da 
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with his victorious fleet at the mouth of Cales^ 
to intercept the Spanish shipping ; but finding 
his constitution broken by the fatigue of the last 
three years, determined to return home, and 
died before he came to land. 

His body was embalmed, and having lain 
some time in state at Greenwich-house, was 
buried in Henry VII’s chapel, with all the 
funeral solemnity due to the remains of a man 
so famed for his bravery, and so spotless in his 
integrity; nor is it without regret that I am 
obliged to relate the treatment his body met a 
ycai* after the Restoration, when it was taken 
up by express command, and buried in a pit in 
si, Margaret’s church-yard. Had he been 
guilty of the murder of Charles I, to insult his 
body had been a mean i*evenge ; but as he was 
Innocent, it was, at least, inhumanity, and, 
perhaps, ingratitude, “ Let no man,** says 
the oriental proverb, pull a dead lion by the 
beard.’* 

But that regard which vj^as denied his body 
has been paid to his better remains, his name 
and his memory. Nor has any writer dared to 
deny him the praise of intrepidity, honesty, con- 
tempt of wealth, and love of his country. He 
was the first man,” says Clarendon, “ that de- 
clined the old track, and made it apparent that 
the sciences might be attained in less time than 
was imagined. He was the first man that 
brought ships to, contemn castles on shore, 
which had ever been thought very formidable, 
but were discovered by him to make a noise 
only, and to fright those who could rarely be 
hurt by them. He was the first that infused 
that proportion of courage into seamen, by mak^ 
ing them see, by experience, what mighty things 
they could do if they were resolved, and taught 
^them to fight in fire, as well as upon the water; 
and though he has been very well imitated and 
followed, was the first that gave the example of 
that kind of naval courage, and bold and reso- 
lute achievements.” : 


To this attestation of his military excellenco, 
it may be proper to subjoin an account of his 
moral character, from the author of Lives 
English and Foreign.” He was jealous,** 
says that writer, “ of the liberty of the subject, 
and the glory of his nation ; and as he made 
use of no mean artifices to raise himself to the 
highest command at sea, so he needed no in- 
terest but his merit to support him in it. He 
scorned nothing more than money, which, as 
fast as it came in, was laid out by him in the 
service of the state, and to show that he was 
animated by that brave public spirit, which has 
since been reckoned rather romantic than heroic. 
And he was so disinterested, that though no 
man had more opportunities to enrich himself 
than he, who had taken so many millions from 
the enemies, of England, yet he threw it all into 
the public treasury, and did not die £500 richer 
than his father left him; which the author 
avers, from his personal kno%vledge of his family 
and their circumstances, having been bred up in 
it, and often heard his brother give this account 
of him, He was religious according to the pre- 
tended purity of these times, hut would fre- 
quently allow himself to be merry with his ofiS- 
cers, and by his tenderness and generosity to the 
seamen had so endeared himself to them, that 
when he died they lamented his loss as that of a 
common father.** 

Instead of more testimonies, his character 
may he properly concluded with one incident of 
his life, by which it appears how much the spirit 
of Blake was superior to all private views. His 
brother, in the last action with the Spaniards, 
having not done his duty, was at Blake’s desire 
discarded, and the ship was given to another ; 
yet was he not less regardful of him as a bro- 
ther, for when he died he left him his estate, 
knowing him well qualified to adorn or enjoy 
a px’ivate fortune, though he had found him 
unfit to serve his country in a public character, 
and had therefore not suffered him to i*ob it. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE.* 


Francis Brake was the son of a clergyman in 
Devonshire, who being inclined to the doctrine 
of the Protestants, at that time much opposed 


hy Henry VIII. was obliged to fly from his 
place of residence into Kent for refuge, from 
the pei’secution raised against him, and those of 
the same opinion-, hy the law of the six articles. 

How long he lived there, or how he was sup- 
ported, was not known ; nor have we any ac- 
count of the first years of Sir Fmicis Drake’s 
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life, of any disposition to hazards and adven- 
tures which might have been discovered in his 
childhood, or of the education which qualified 
him for such wonderful attempts. 

We are only informed, that he was put ap- 
prentice by his father to the master of a small 
vessel that traded to France and the Low Coun- 
tries, under Trhom he probably learned the 
rudiments of navigation, and familiarized him- 
self to the dangers and hardships of the sea. 

But how few opportunities soever he might 
have in this part of his life for the exercise of his 
courage, he gave so many proofs of diligence and 
fidelity, that his master, dying unmarried, left 
him his little vessel in reward of his services ; a 
circumstance that deserves to be remembered, 
not only as it may illustrate the private charac- 
ter of this brave man, but as it may hint, 
to all those who may hereafter propose his con- 
duct for their imitation, that virtue is the surest 
foundation both of reputation and fortune, and 
that the first step to greatness is to be honest. 

If it were not improper to dwell longer on an 
incident at the first view so inconsiderable, it 
might be added, that it desei'ves the reflection of 
those, who, when they are engaged in affairs not 
adequate to their abilities, pass them over with 
a contemptuous neglect, and while they amuse 
themselves with chimerical schemes, and plans 
of future undertakings, suffer every opportunity 
of smaller advantage to slip away as unworthy 
their regard. They may learn from the exam- 
ple of JDrake, that diligence in employments of 
less consequence is the most successful introduc- 
tion to greater enterprizes. 

After having followed for some time his mas- 
ter’s profession, he gi*ew weary of so naiTow a 
province, and having sold his little vessel, ven- 
tured his effects in the new trade to the West 
Indies, which, having not been long discovered, 
and very little frequented by the English till 
that time, were conceived so much to abound in 
wealth, that no voyage thither could fail of be- 
ing recompensed by great advantages. Nothing 
was talked of among the mercantile or adventur- 
ous part of mankind, hut the beauty and riches 
of the new world. Fresh discoveries were fre- 
quently made, new Countries and nations never 
heard of before were daily described, and it may 
easily be concluded that the relaters did not di- 
minish the merit of their attempts, by suppres 
iiig or diminishing any circumstance that might 
produce wonder, or excite curiosity. Nor was 
their vanity only engaged ia raising admirers, 
but their interest likewise in procuring adven- 
turers, who were indeed easily gained by the hopes 
which naturally ai’ise from new prospects; though 
through ignorance of the American seas, and by 
the malice of the Spaniards, who from the first 
discovery of those countries considered every 
other nation that attempted to follow them as 
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invaders of their rights, the best concerted de- 
signs often miscarried. 

Among those who suffered most from the 
Spanish injustice, was Captain John Hawkins, 
who, having been admitted by the viceroy to 
traffic in the bay of Mexico, was, contrary to the 
stipulation then made between them, and, in 
violation of the peace between Spain and Eng- 
land, attacked without any declaration of hostili- 
; ties, and obliged, after an obstinate resistance, 
to retire with the loss of four ships, and a great 
number of his men, who were either destroyed 
or carried into slavery. 

In this voyage Drake had adventured almost 
£di his fortune, which he in vain endeavoured to 
recover, both by his own private interest, and by 
obtaining letters from Queen Elizabeth ; for the 
Spaniards, deaf to all remonstrances, either vin- 
dicated the injustice of the viceroy, or at least 
forbore to redress it. 

Drake, thus oppressed and impoverished, re- 
tained at least his courage and his industry, that 
ardent spirit that prompted him to adventures, 
ind that indefatigable jiatience that enabled him 
to surmount difficulties. He did not sit down 
idly to lament misfortunes, which Heaven had 
put it in bis power to remedy, or to repine at 
poverty while the wealth of his enemies was to 
be gained. But having made two voyages to 
America for the sake of gaining intelligence of 
the state of the Spanish settlements, and ac- 
quainted himself with the seas and coasts, he 
determined on a third expedition of more im- 
portance, by which the Spaniards should find 
how imprudently they always act who injur© 
and insult a brave man. 

On the 24th of May, 1672, Francis Drake set 
sail from Plymouth, in the Pascha of seventy 
tons, accompanied by the Swan of twenty-five 
tons, commanded by his brother John Drake, 
having in. both the vessels seventy- three men 
and boys, with a year’s provision, and such ar- 
tillery and ammunition as was necessary for his 
undertaking, which, however inci^edible it may 
appear to such as consider rather his force than 
his fortitude, was no less than to make reprisals 
upon the most powerful nation in the world. 

The wind continuing favourable, they entered, 
June 29, between Guadaloupe and Dominica, 
and on July 6th saw the island of Santa Mar- 
tha ; then continuing their course, after having 
been becalmed for some time, they arrived at 
Port Pheasant, so named by Drake in a former 
voyage to the east of Nombre de Dois. Here 
he proposed to build his pinnaces, which he had 
brought in pieces ready framed from Plymouth, 
and was going ashore w*th a few men uhamed, 
but, discovering a smoke at a distance, ordered 
the other boat to follow him with a greater 
force. 

Then marching toward? the fire;, which was 
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in the top of a high tree, he found a plate of lead- 
nailed to another tree, with an inscription en- 
graved upon it by one Garret an Bnglishman, 
who had left that place hut five days before, and 
had tahen this method of infoi’niing him that 
the Spaniards had been advertised of his inten- 
tion to anchor at that place, and that it there- 
fore would be prudent to make a very short stay 
there. 

But Drake, knowing how convenient this 
nlace was for his designs, and considering that 
tie hazard and waste of time which could not be 
avoided in seeking another station, was equiva- 
lent to any other danger which was to he appre- 
hended from the Spaniards, determined to follow 
his first resolution ; only, for his greater secu- 
rity, he ordered a kind of palisade or fortification 
to be made hy felling large trees, and laying the 
trunks and hi*anches one upon another hy the 
side of the river. 

On July 20, having built their pinnaces, and 
being joined by one Captain Rause, who hap- 
pened to touch at the same place with a bark of 
fifty men, they set sail towards Nombre de Dios, 
and, taking two frigates at the island of Pines, 
were informed by the negroes which they found 
in them, that the inhabitants of that place were 
in expectation of some soldiers, which the go- 
vernor of Panama had promised, to defend them 
from the Symerons, orfugitive negroes, who, hav- 
ing escaped from the tyranny of their masters in 
great numbers, had settled themselves under two 
kings or leaders, on each side of the way between 
. Nombre de Dios and Panama, and not only- 
asserted their natural right to liberty and inde- 
pendence, but endeavoured to revenge the cruel- 
ties they had suffered, and had lately pat the 
inhabitants of Nombre de Dios into the utmost 
consternation. 

These Negroes the captain set on shore on the 
main land, so that they might, by joining the 
Symerons, recover their liberty, or at least might 
not have it in their power to give the people of 
Nombre de Dios any speedy information of his 
intention to invade them. 

Then selecting fifty- three men from his own 
company, and twenty fx*om the crew of his new 
associate Captain Rause, he embarked with them 
in his pinnaces, and set sail for Nombre de Dios. 

On July 28th, at night, he approached the 
town undiscovered, and dropt his anchors under 
the shore, intending, after bis men were refresh- 
ed, to begin the attack ; but, finding that they 
were terrifying each other with formidable ac- 
counts of the strength of the place, and the mul- 
titude of the inhabitantSj, he determined to hin- 
der the panic from spreading farther, by leading 
them immediately to action ; and therefore or- 
dered them to their oars : he landed without any 
opposition, there being onjy one gunner upon the 
bay, though it was secured with six brass can- 
nons of the largest size ready mounted. But 


the gunner, while the^were throwing the can- 
nons from their carriages, alarmed the town, as 
they soon discovered by the bell, the drums, and 
the noise of the people. 

Drake, leaving twelve men to guard the pin- 
naces, marched round the town with no great 
opposition, the men being more hurt by treading 
on the weapons left on the ground by the flying 
enemy, than by the resistance which they en- 
countered. 

At length, having taken some of the Spani- 
ards, Drake commanded them to show him the 
governor’s house, where the mules that bring 
the silver from Panama were unloaded : there 
they found the door open, and, entering the room 
where the silver was deposited, found it heaped 
up in bars in such quantities as almost exceed 
belief, the pile being, they conjectui*ed, seventy 
feet in length, ten in breadth, and twelve in 
height, each bar weighing between thirty and 
forty-five pounds. 

It is easy to imagine that, at the sight of tliis 
treasure, nothing was thought on hy the English 
but by what means they might best convey it to 
their boats ; and, doubtless it was not easy for 
Drake, who, considering their distance from the 
shore, and the number of their enemies, was 
afraid of being intercepted in his retreat, to hin- 
der his men from encumbering themselves with 
so much silver as might have retarded their 
march, and obstructed the use of their weapons ; 
however, by promising to lead them to the king’s 
treasure-house, where there was gold and jewels 
to a far greater value, and where the treasure 
was not only more portable, but nearer the coast, 
he persuaded them to follow him, and rejoin the 
main body of his men then drawn up under the 
command of his brother in the market-place. 

Here he found his little troop much discou- 
raged by the imagination, that, if they stayed 
any longer, the enemy would gain possession of 
their pinnaces, and that they should then, with- 
out any means of safety, be left to stand alone 
against the whole power of that country. 
Drake, not indeed easily teri’ified, but sutficient- 
ly cautious, sent to the coast to inquire the 
truth, and see if the same terror had taken pos- 
session of the men whom he had left to guard 
his boats j but finding no foundation for these 
dreadful apprehensions, he persisted in his first 
design, and led the troop forward to the trea- 
sure-house. In their way there fell a violent 
shower of rain, which wet some of their bow- 
strings, and extinguished many of their matches ; 
a misfortune which might soon have been re- 
paired, and which perhaps the enemy might suf- 
fer in common with them, but which, however, 
on this occasion, very much embarrassed them, 
as the delay produced by it repressed that ardour 
which sometimes is only to he kept up by con- 
tinued action, and gave time to the timorous and 
slothful to spread their insinuations, and propa- 
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gate cowardice. Some, whose fear was 

their predominant passion, were continually 
magnifying the numhers and courage of their 
enemies, and represented whole nations as ready 
to rush upon them ; others, whose avarice min- 
gled with their concern for their own safety, 
were more solicitous to preserve what they had 
already gained, than to acquire more j and 
others brave in themselves, and resolute, began 
to doubt of success in an undei’taking in which 
they were associated with such cowardly com- 
panions. So that scarcely any man appeared to 
proceed in their enterprise with that spirit and 
alacrity which could give Drake a prospect of 
success. 

This he perceived, and with some emotion 
told them, that if, after having had the chief 
treasure of the world within their reach, they 
should go home and languish in poverty, they 
could blame nothing but their own cowardice j 
that he had performed his part, and was still de- 
sirous to lead them on to riches and to honour. 

Then finding that either shame or conviction 
made them willing to follow him, he ordered the 
treasure-house to be forced, and commanding 
his brother, and Oxenbam of Plymouth, a man 
known afterwards for his bold adventures in the 
same parts, to take charge of the treasure, he 
commanded the other body to follow him to the 
market-place, that he might be ready to oppose 
any scattered troops of the Spaniards, and hin- 
der them from uniting into one body. 

But as he stepped forward, his strength failed 
him on a sudden, and he fell down speechless. 
Then it was that his companions perceived a 
wound in his leg, which he had received in the 
first encounter, but hitherto concealed, lest his 
men, easily discouraged, should make their con- 
cern for his life a pretence for returning to their 
boats. Such bad been his loss of blood as was 
discovered upon nearer observation, that it had 
filled the prints of his footsteps ; and it appeared 
scarce credible that after such effusion of blood, 
life should remain. 

The bravest were now willing to retire; nei- 
ther the desire of honour nor of riches was 
thought enough to prevail in any man over his 
regard for his leader. Drake, whom cordials 
had now restored to his speech, was the only 
man who could not be prevailed on to leave the 
enterprize unfinished. It was to no purpose 
that they advised him to submit to go on board 
to have his wound dressed, and promised to re- 
turn with him and complete their design ; he 
well knew how impracticable it was to regain 
the opportunity when it was once lost ; and could 
easily foresee that a respite, but of a few hours, 
would enable the Spaniards to recover from their 
consternation, to assemble their forces, refit their 
batteries, and remove their treasure. What he 
had undergone so much danger to obtain was 
now in his hands, and the thought of leaving it 
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untouched was too mollifying to be patiently 
borne. 

However, as there was little time for consul- 
tation, and the same danger attended their stay 
in that perplexity and confusion, as their return, 
they bound up his wound with his scarf, and 
partly by force, partly by entreaty, carried him 
to the boats, in which they all embarked by 
break of day 

Then taking with them, out of the harbour, a 
ship loaded with wines, they went to Bastimen- 
tes, an island about a league from the town, 
where they stayed two days to repose the wound- 
ed men, and to regale themselves with the fruits 
which grew in great plenty in the gardens of 
that island. 

During their stay here, there came over from 
the main land a Spanish gentleman, sent by the 
governor, with instructions to inquire whether 
the captain was that Drake who had been be- 
fore on. their coast, whether the arrows with 
which many of their meii were wounded were 
not poisoned, and whether they wanted provi- 
sions or other necessaries. The messenger like- 
wise extolled their courage with the highest en- 
comiums, and expressed his admiration of their 
daring xmdertaking. Drake, though he knew 
the civilities of an enemy are always to he sus- 
pected, and that the messenger, amidst all his 
professions of regard, was no other than a spy, 
yet knowing that he had nothing to apprehend, 
treated him with the highest honours that his 
condition admitted of. In answer to his in- 
quiries, he assured him that he was the same 
Drake with whose character they were before 
acquainted, that he was a rigid observer of the- 
laws of war, and never permitted his arrows to 
be poisoned ; he then dismissed him with con- 
siderable presents, and told him tliat, though he 
had unfortunately failed in this attempt, he 
would never desist from his design, till he had 
shared with Spain the treasures of America. 

They then resolved to return to the isle of 
Pines, where they had left their ships, and con- 
sult about the measures they were now to take : 
and having arrived, August 1, at their former 
station, they dismissed Captain Rause, who, 
judging it unsafe to stay any longer on the coast, 
desii’ed to be no longer engaged in their designs. 

But Drake, not to be discouraged from his 
purpose by a single disappointment, after having 
inquired of a negro, whom he took on board at 
Nombre de Dios, the most wealthy settlements, 
and weakest parts of the coast, resolved to at- 
tack Carthagena ; and setting sail without loss 
of time, came to anchor, August 13^ between 
Charesha and St. Barnards, two islands at a 
little distance from the harbour of Carthagena ; 
then passing with his boats round the island he 
entered the harbour, and in the mouth of it 
found a frigate with only an old man in it, who 
voluntarily informed them, that about an hour 
B 
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before a pinnace bad passed by with sails and 
oars, and all the appearance of expedition and 
importance; that, as she passed, the crew on 
board her bid them take care of themselves : and 
that, as soon as she touched the shoi*e, they 
heard the noise of cannon fired as a warning, 
and saw the shipping in the port drawn up 
under the guns of the castle. 

The captain, who had himself heard the dis- 
charge of the artillery, was soon convinced that 
he was discovered, and that therefore nothing 
could he attempted with any probability of suc- 
cess. He therefore contented himself with tak- 
ing a ship of Seville of two hundred and forty 
tons, which the relator of this voyage mentions 
m a very large ship, and two small frigates, in 
which he found letters of advice from Nomhre 
de Dios, intended to alarm that part of the 
coast. 

Drake, now finding his pinnaces of great use, 
and not having a sufficient number of sailors for 
all his vessels, was desirous of destroying one of 
his ships, that his pinnaces might be better 
manned: this, necessary as it was, could not 
ea-sily be done without disgusting Ms company, 
who, having made several prosperous voyages in 
that vessel, would be unwilling to have it de- 
stroyed. Drake well knew that nothing but the 
love of their leaders could animate his tbllowers 
to» encounter such hardships as he was about to 
expose them to, and therefore rather chose to 
bring his designs to pass by artifice than author- 
ity. He sent for the carpenter of the Swan, j 
took him into his cabin, and, having first en- I 
gaged him to secrecy, ordered him in the middle j 
of the night to go down into the well of the | 
ship, and bore three holes through the bottom, 
laying something against them that might hin- 
der the bubbling of the water from being heard. 
To this the carpenter, after some expostulation, 
consented, and the next night perfoimed his 
promise. 

In the morning, August 15, Drake going out 
with his pinnace a-fishing, rowed up to the 
Swan, and having invited his brother to partake 
of his diversions, inquired, with a negligent air, 
why their bark was so deep in the water ; upon 
which the steward going down, returned imme- 
diately with an account that the ship was leaky, 
and in danger of sinking In a little time. They 
had recourse immediately to the pump; hut, 
having laboured till three in the afternoon, and 
gained very little upon the water, they willing- 
ly, according to Drake’s advice, set the vessel 
on fire, and went on board the pinnaces. 

Finding it now necessary to lie concealed for 
some time till the Spaniards should forget their 
danger, and remit their vigilance, they set sail 
for the Sound of Darien, and without approach- 
ing the coast, that their course might not be ob- 
served, they arrived there in six days. 

This being a convenient place for their recep- 


tion, both on account of privacy, as it was out 
of the road of all trade, and as it was well sup- 
plied with wood, water, wdld fowl, hogs, deer, 
and all kinds of provisions, he stayed here fif- 
teen days to clean his vessels, and I’efresh his 
men, who worked interchangeably, on one day 
the one half, and on the next the other. 

On the 5th day of September, Drake left his 
brother with the ship at Darien, and set out 
with two pinnaces towards the Rio Grande, 
which they reached in three dayss and on the 
9th wei'e discovered by a Spaniard from the 
bank, who believing them to be his countrymen, 
made a signal to them to come on shore, with 
which they very readily complied ; but he, soon 
finding his mistake, abandoned his plantation, 
where they found great plenty of provisions, 
with which having laden their vessels, they de- 
parted. So gi’eat was the quantity of provisions 
which they amassed here and in other places, 
that in different parts of the coast they built 
four magazines or storehouses, which they filled 
with necessaries for the prosecution of their 
voyage. These they placed at such a dis- 
tance from each other, that the enemy, if he 
should surprise one, might yet not discover the 
rest. 

In the mean time, his hrotha*, Captain John 
Drake, went, according to the instructions that 
had been left him, in search of the Symerons or 
fugitive negroes, from whose assistance alone 
they had now any prospect of a successful voy- 
age ; and touching upon the main land, by means 
of the negro whom they had taken from Nombre 
de Dios, engaged two of them to come on hoard 
his pinnace, leaving two of their own men as 
hostages for their returning. These men, hav- 
ing assured Drake of the affection of their na- 
tion, appointed an interview between him and 
their leaders. So leaving Port Plenty, in the 
Isle of Pines, so named by the English from 
the great stores of provisions which they had 
amassed at that place, they came, by the direc- 
tion of the Symerons, into a secret bay among 
beautiful islands covered with trees, which con- 
cealed their ship from observation, and where 
the channel was so narrow and rocky that it 
was impossible to enter it by night, so that there 
was no danger of a sudden attack. 

Here they met, and entered into engagements, 
which common enemies and common dangers 
preserved from violation. But the first con- 
versation informed the English, that tlAsir ex- 
pectations were not immediately to be gx’atified ; 
for upon their inquiries, after the most probable 
means of gaining gold and silver, the Symerons 
told them, that, had they known sooner the 
chief end of their expedition, they could easily 
have gratified them : but that during the rainy 
season, which was now begun, and which con- 
tinues six months, they could not recover the 
treasure,, which they had taken from the 
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Spaniards, out of the rivers in which they had 
concealed it. 

Drake, therefore, proposing to wait in this 
place till the rains wei’e past, Wilt, with the as- 
sistance of the Symerons, a fort of earth and 
timber, and leaving part of his company with 
the Sjunerons, set out with three pinnaces to- 
wards Carthj^ena, being of a spirit too active to 
lie still patiently, even in a state of plenty and 
security, and with the most probable expectations 
of immence riches. 

On the 16th of October, he anchored within 
sight of Carthagena, without landing; and. on 
the 17th, going out to sea, took a Spanish bark, 
with which they entered the harbour, where 
they were accosted by a Spanish gentleman, 
whom they had some time before taken and set 
at liberty, who corning to them in a boat, as he 
pretended, without the knowledge of the gover- 
nor, made them great promises of refreshment 
and professions of esteem ; but Drake, having 
waited till the next morning without receiving 
the provisions he had been prevailed upon to ex- 
pect, found that all this pretended kindness was 
no more than a stratagem to amuse him, while the 
governor was raising forces for his destruction. 

October 20, they took two frigates coming out 
of Carthagena without lading. Why the Span- 
iards knowing Drake to lie at the mouth of the 
harbour, sent out their vessels on pui’pose to he 
taken, does not appear. Perhaps they thotight 
that, in order to keep possession of his prizes, he 
would divide his company, and by that division 
be more easily destroyed. 

In a few hours afterwards they sent out two 
frigates well manned, which Drake soon forced 
to retire, and having sunk one of his prizes, and 
burnt the other in their sight, leaped afterwards 
ashore, single, in defiance of their troops, which 
hovered at a distance in the woods and on the 
hills, without ever venturing to approach within 
reach of the shot from the pinnaces. 

To leap upon an enemy’s coast in sight of a 
superior force, only to show how little they were 
feared, was an act that would in these times 
meet with little applause, nor can the general be 
seriously commended, or rationally vindicated, 
who exposes his person, to destruction, and by 
consequence his expedition to miscarriage, only 
for the pleasure of an idle insult, an insignificant 
bravado. All that can be ui*ged in his defence is, 
that perhaps it might contribute to heighten 
the esteem of his followers, as few men, espe- 
cially of that class, are philosophical enough to 
state the exact limits of prudence and bravery, 
or not to be dazzled with an intrepidity, how 
improperly soever exerted. It may be added, 
that perhaps the Spaniards, whose notions of 
courage are sufficiently romantic, might look 
upon him as a more formidable enemy, and yield 
more easily to a hero of whose foi'titude they 
had so high an idea. 
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However, finding the whole country advertis- 
ed of his attempts and in arms to oppose him, he 
thought it not proper to stay longer where there 
was no probability of success, and where he 
might in time be overpowered by multitudes, 
and therefore determined to go forward to Hio 
de Heha. 

This resolution, when it was known by his 
followers, threw them into astonishment ; and 
the company of one of his pinnaces remonstrat- 
ed to him, that, though they placed the highest 
confidence in his conduct, they could not think 
of undertaking such a voyage without provisions, 
having only a gammon of bacon, and a small 
quantity of bread, for seventeen men. Drake 
answered them, that there was on board his ves- 
I sel even a greater scarcity ; hut yet, if they would 
! adventure to share his fortune, he did not doubt 
of extricating them from all their difficulties. 

Such was the heroic spirit of Drake, that he 
never suffered himself to be diverted from his 
designs by any difficulties, nor ever thought of 
relieving his exigencies, hut at the expense of his 
enemies. 

Resolution and success reciprocally produce 
each other. He had not sailed more than three 
leagues before they discovered a large ship, which 
they attacked with all the intrepidity that neces- 
sity inspires, and happily found it laden with 
excellent provisions. 

But finding his crew growing faint and sickly 
with their manner of living in the pinnaces, 
which was less commodious than on board the 
ships, he determined to go back to the Symerons, 
with whom he left his brother and part of his 
force, and attempt by their conduct to make his 
way over, and invade the Spaniards in the 
inland parts, where they would probably never 
dream of an enemy. 

When they arrived at Port Diego, so named 
from the negro who had procured them their 
intercourse with the Symerons, they found Cap- 
tain John Drake and one of his company dead, 
being killed in attempting, almost unarmed, to 
hoard a frigate well provided with all things ne- 
cessary for its defence. The captain was un- 
willing to attack it, and represented to them the 
madness of their proposal ; but, being overborne 
by their clamours and importunities, to avoid 
the imputation of cowardice, complied to his de- 
struction. So dangerous is it for the chief com- 
mander to be absent. 

Nor was this their only misfortune, for in a 
very short time many of them were attacked by 
the calenture, a malignant fever, very frequent 
in the hot climates, which carried away, afmong 
several others, Joseph Drake, another brothel of 
the commander. 

WTiile Drake was employed in faking care of 
the sick men, the Symerons, who ranged the 
country for intelligence, hrougbf him anaccoutnt 
that the Spanish fleet had arrived at Nombre fie 
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Dios, tlie trnth of which was confirmed hy a 
pinnace, which he sent out to make ohser- 
vations. 

This, therefore, was the time for their jour- 
ney, when the treasures of the American mines 
were to be transported from Panama, over land, 
to Nombre de Bios. He therefore, by the di- 
rection of the Symerons, furnished himself 
with all things necessary, and on February S, 
set out from Port Biego, 

Having lost already twenty-eight of his com- 
pany, and being under the necessity of leaving 
some to guard his ship, he took with him only 
eighteen English and thirty Symerons, who not 
only served as guides to show the way, but as 
purveyors to procure provisions. 

They carried not only arrows for war, hut 
for hunting and fowling ; the heads of which 
are proportioned in size to the game which they 
are pursuing : for oxen, stags, or wild boars, 
they have arrows or javelins, with heads weigh- 
ing a pound and a half, which they discharge 
near hand, and which scarcely ever fail of being 
mortal. The second sort are about half as 
heavy as the other, and are generally shot from 
their bows 5 these are intended for smaller 
beasts. With the third sort, of which the heads 
are an ounce in weight, they kill birds. As 
this nation is in a state that does not set them 
above continual cares for the immediate neces- 
sai’ies of life, he that can temper iron best is 
among them most esteemed, and, perhaps, it 
would be happy for every nation, if honours 
and applauses were as justly distributed, and he 
were most distinguished whose abilities were 
most useful to society. How many chimerical 
titles to precedence, how many false pretences 
to respect, would this rule bring to the ground 1 

Every day, by sun-rising, they began to 
march, and, having travelled till ten, rested neai* 
some river till twelve, then travelling again till 
four, they reposed all night in houses, which the 
Symerons had either left standing in their for- 
mer marches, or very readily erected for them, 
by setting up three or four posts in the ground, 
and laying poles from one to another in form of 
a roof, which they thatched with palmetto 
houghs and plantane leaves. In the valleys, 
where they were sheltered from the winds, they 
left three or four feet below open ; but on the 
hills, where they were more exposed to the chiU 
blasts of tbe night, they thatched them close to 
the ground, leaving only a door for entrance, 
and a vent in the middle of the room for the 
smoke of three fires, which they made in every 
house. 

In their march they met not only with plenty 
of fruits upon the banks of the rivers, but with 
wild swine in great abundance, of which the 
Symerons, without difficulty, killed, for the 
most part, as much as was wanted. One day, 
however, they found an otter, and were about 


to dress it ; at which Drake expressing his won- 
der, was asked by Pedro, the chief Symeron, 

Are you a man of war and in want, and yet 
doubt whether this be meat that hath blood in 
it ?” For which Drake in private rebuked him, 
says the relator; whether justly or not, it is 
not very important to determine. There seems 
to be in Drake’s scruple somewhat of supersti- 
tion, perhaps not easily to be justified ; and the 
negro’s answer was, at least martial, and will, 
I believe, be generally acknowledged to be ra- 
tional. 

On the third day of their march, Feh. 6, they 
came to a town of the Symerons, situated on 
the side of a hill, and encompassed with a ditch 
and a mud wall, to secure it from a sudden sur- 
prize : here they lived with great neatness and 
plenty, and some observation of religion, paying 
great reverence to the cross ; a practice which 
Drake prevailed upon them to change for the 
Lord’s prayer. Here they importuned Brake 
to stay for a few days, promising to double his 
strength, but he either thinking greater num- 
bers unnecessary, or fearing that if any differ- 
ence should arise, he should be overborne by the 
number of Symerons, or that they would de- 
mand to share the plunder that should be taken 
in common, or for some other reason that might 
easily occur, refused any addition to his troop, 
endeavouring to express his refusal in such 
terms as might heighten their opinion of his 
bravery. 

He then proceeded on his journey through 
cool shades, and lofty woods, which sheltered 
them so effectually from the sun, that their 
march was less toilsome than if they had tra- 
velled in England during the heat of the sum- 
mer. Four of the Symerons, that were ac- 
quainted with the way, went about a mile be- 
fore the troop, and scattered branches to direct 
them; then followed twelve Symerons, after 
whom came the English, with the two leaders, 
and the other Symerons closed the rear. 

On February 11, they arrived at the top of a 
very high hill, on the summit of which grew a 
tree of wonderful gi'eatness, in which they had 
cut steps for the more easy ascent to the top, 
where there was a kind of tower, to which they 
invited Brake, and from thence showed him 
not only the North Sea, from whence they 
came, but the great South Sea, on which no 
English vessel had ever sailed. This prosptect 
exciting his natural curiosity and ai‘dour for ad- 
ventures and discoveries, he lifted up his hands 
to God, and implored his blessing upon the re- 
solution, which he then formed, of sailing in an 
English ship on that sea. 

Then continuing their march, they came, 
after two days, into an open, level country, 
where their passage was somewhat incommoded 
with the grass, which is of a peculiar kind, con- 
sisting of a stalk like that of wheat, and a blade, 
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on whicli the oxen and other cattle feed, till it 
grows too liigli for them to reach ; then the in- 
hahitants set it on fire, and in three days it 
springs np again ; this they are obliged to do 
thrice-a-year, so great is the fertility of the 
soil. 

At length, being v/itliiu view of Panama, 
they left ail freciuented roads for fear of being 
discovered, and posted themselves in a gi'ove 
near the way between Panama and Nombre de 
Dios : then they sent a Symeron in the habit of 
a negro of Panama, to inquire on what night 
the recoes, or drivers of mules, by which the 
treasure is carried, were to set forth. The mes- 
senger was so well qualified for his undertaking, 
and so industrious in the* prosecution of it, that 
he soon returned with an account that the treas- 
ure of Lima, intending to return to Europe, 
would pass that night, with eight mules laden 
with gold, and one with jewels. 

Having received this information, they im- 
mediately marched towards Venta Cruz, the first 
town on the way to Nomhre de Dios, sending 
for secunty, two Symerons before, who as they 
went, perceived, by the scent of a match, that 
some Spaniard was before them, and going si- 
lently forwards, surprised a soldier asleep upon 
the ground. They immediately bound him and 
brought him to Drake, who, upon inquiry, 
found that their spy had not deceived them in 
his intelligence. The soldier, having informed 
himself of the captain’s name, conceived such a 
confidence in his well known clemency, that, 
after having made an ample discovery of the 
treasure that was now at hand, he petitioned 
not only that he would command the Symerons 
to spare his life, but that, when the treasure 
should fall into his hands, he would allow him 
as much as might maintain him and his mis- 
tress, since they were about to gain more than 
their whole company could carry away. 

Drake then ordered his men to lie down in 
the long grass, about fifty paces Irom the road, 
half on one side with himself, and half on the 
other, with Oxenham and the captain of the 
Symerons, so much behind, that one company 
might seize the foremost recoe, and the other the 
hindermost; for the mules of these recoes, or 
drivers, being tied together, travel on a line, and 
are aU guided by leading the first. 

When they had lain about an hour in this 
place, they began to hear the bells of the mules 
on each hand ; upon which orders were given, 
that the droves which came from Venta Cruz 
should pass unmolested, because they canded no- 
thing of great value, and those only he inter- 
cepted which were travelling thither, and that 
none of them should rise up till the signal should 
be given. Bui one Robert Pike, heated with 
strong liquor, left his company, and prevailed 
upon one of the Symerons to creep with him to 
th^ way-side, that they might signalize them- 


selves hy seizing the first mule, an hearing the 
trampling of a horse, as he lay, could not be re- 
strained by the Symeron from rising up to ob- 
serve who was passing by. This he did so im- 
prudently, that he was discovered by the pas- 
senger, for by Drake’s order the English had 
put their shirts on over their coats, that the 
night and tumult might not hinder them from 
knowing one another. 

The gentleman was immediately observed by 
Drake to change his trot into a gallop ; but the 
reason of it not appearing, it was imputed to his 
fear of the robbers that usually infest that road, 
and the English still continued to expect the 
treasure. 

In a short time one of the recoes, that were 
passing towards Venta Cruz, came up and was 
eagerly seized by tbe English, who expected no- 
tliing less than half the revenue of the Indies ; 
nor is it easy to imagine their mortification and 
perplexity when they found only two mules 
laden with silver, the rest having no other bur- 
den than provisions. 

The driver was brought immediately to the 
captain, and informed him that the horseman, 
whom he had seen pass by with so much preci- 
pitation, had informed the treasurer of what he 
had observed, and advised him to send back the 
mules that carried his gold and jewels, and suf- 
fer only the rest to proceed, that he might' by 
that cheap experiment discover whether there 
was any ambush on the way. 

That Di’ake was not less disgusted than his 
followers at the disappointment cannot be 
doubted; but there was now no time to be 
spent in complaints. The whole country was 
alarmed, and all the force of the Spaniards was 
summoned to overwhelm him. He had no for- 
tress to retire to, every man was his enemy, and 
every retreat better known to the Spaniards than 
to himself. 

This was an occasion that demanded all the 
qualities of a hero, an intrepidity never to be 
shaken, and a judgment never to be perplexed. 
He immediately considered all the circum- 
stances of his present situation, and found that 
it afforded him only the choice of marching back 
by the same way through which he came, or of 
forcing his passage to V enta Cruz, 

To mai’ch back, was to confess the superiori- 
ty of his enemies, and to animate them to the 
pursuit ; the woods would afford opportunities 
of ambush, and his followers must often dis- 
perse themsdves in search of provisions, who 
would become an easy prey, dispirited by thdr* 
disappointment, and fatigued by their march. 
On the way to Venta Cruz he should have no- 
thing to fear but from oi)en attacks, and ex- 
pected enemies. 

Determining therefore to pass forwju’d to Ven- 
ta Cruz, he asked Pedro, the leader of the Sy- 
merons, whether he was resolved to follow him j 
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and having received from Mm the strongest as- 
surances that nothing should separate them, 
commanded his men to refresh themselves and 
prepare to set forward. 

When they came within a mile of the town, 
they dismissed the mules which they had made 
use of for their more easy and speedy passage, 
and continued their march along a road cut 
through thick woods, in which a company of 
soldiers, who were quartered in the place to 
defend it against the Symerons, had posted 
themselves, together with a convent of friars 
headed hy one of their brethren, whose zeal 
;^ainst the northern heresy had incited Mm to 
hazard his person, and assume the proviuce of a 
general. 

Drake, who was advertised hy two Symerons, 
whom he sent before, of the approach of the 
Spaniards, commanded Ms followers to receive 
the first volley without firing. 

In a short time he heard himself summoned 
hy the Spanish, captain to yield, with a promise 
of protection and kind treatment ; to which he 
answered with defiance, contempt, and the dis 
charge of his pistol. 

Immediately, the Spaniards poured in their 
shot, hy which only one man was killed, and 
Drake, with some others, slightly wounded; 
upon which the signal was given hy Drake’s 
whistle to fall upon them, llie English, after 
discharging their aiTows and shot, pressed furi- 
ously forward, and drove the Spaniards before 
them, which the Sjonerons, whom the terror of 
the shot had driven to some distance, observed, 
and recalling their courage, animated each other 
with songs in their own language, and rushed 
forward with such impetuosity, that they over- 
took them near the town, and, supported by the 
English, dispersed them with the loss of only 
one man, who, after he had received his wound 
had strength and resolution left to kiU Ms as- 
sailant. 

They pursued the enemy into the town, in 
which they met with some plunder, which was 
given to the Symerons, and treated the inhabi- 
, tants with great clemency, Drake himself going 
to. the Spanish ladies to assure them that no in- 
juries should he offered them ; so Inseparable is 
humanity from true courage. 

Having thus broken the spirits, and scattered 
the forces of the Spaniards, he pursued his march 
to his ship, without any apprehension of danger, 
yet with great speed, being very solicitous about 
the state of the crew; so that he allowed his 
men, harrassed as they were, hut little time for 
sleep or refreshment, hut hy kind exhortations, 
gentle authority, and a cheerful participation of 
all their hardships, jme vailed upon them to bear, 
without murmurs, not only the toil of travel- i 
ling, but on some days the pain of hunger- 
In this march he ow^ed much of his expedition 
to the assistance of the Symerons* who being 


accustomed to the climate, and naturally robust, 
not only brought him intelligence, and showed 
the way, hut carried necessaries, provided vic- 
tuals, and built lodgings, and, when any of the 
English fainted in the way, two of them would 
carry Mm between them for two miles together ; 
nor was their valour less than their industry, 
after they had learned, from their English com- 
panions, to despise the fire-arms of the Span- 
iards. 

When they were within five leagues of the 
ships, they found a town built in their absence 
by the Symerons, at which Drake consented to 
halt, sending a Symeron to the ship with his 
gold tooth-pick as a token, which, though the 
master knew it, was not sufficient to gain the 
messenger credit, till upon examination he found 
that the captain, having ordered him to regard 
no messenger without Ms hand-writing, had 
engraven his name upon it with the point of his 
knife. He then sent the pinnace up the river, 
which the}?- met, and afterwards sent to the 
town for those whose weaidness had made them 
unable to march farther. On February 23, the 
whole company was re-united; and Drake, 
whose good or ill success never prevailed over 
his piety, celebrated their meeting with thanks 
to God, 

Drake, not yet discouraged, now turned his 
thoughts to new prospects, and without languish- 
ing in melancholy reflections upon his past mis- 
carriages, emidoyed himself in forming schemes 
for repairing them. Eager of action, and ac- 
quainted with man’s nature, he never suffered 
idleness to infect his followers with cowardice, 
but kept them from sinking under any disap- 
pointment, hy diverting their attention to some 
new enterprize. 

Upon consultation with his own men and the 
Symerons, he found them divided in their 
opinions : some declaring, that, before they en- 
gaged in any new attempt, it was necessary to 
increase their stores of provisions ; and others 
urging, that the ships in which the treasure was 
conveyed, should be immediately attacked. The 
Symerons proposed a tliird plan, and advised 
him to undertake another march over land to 
the house of one Pezoro, near Veragua, whose 
slaves brought him every day moi*e than two 
hundred pounds sterling from the mines, which 
he heaped together in a strong stone house, 
which might by the help of the English be easily 
forced. 

Drake, being unwilling to fatigue his follow- 
ers with another journey, determined to comply 
with both the other opinions; and manning his 
two pinnaces, the Bear and the Minion, he sent 
John Oxenham in the Bear towards Tolon, to 
seize upon provisions ; and went himself in the 
Minion to the Cabezas, to intercept the treasure 
that was to be transported from Veragua and 
that coast tO the fleet at Nombre de Dios, first 
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dismissing with presents those Symerons that 
desired to return to their wives, and ordering 
those that chose to remain to he entertained in 
the ship. 

Drake took at the Cabezas a frigate of Nicara- 
gua, the pilot of which informed him that there 
was, in the harbour of Veragua, a ship freighted 
with more than a million of gold, to which he 
offered to conduct him (being well acquainted 
with the soundings) if he might be allowed bis 
share of the prize ; so much was his avarice su- 
perior to his honesty. 

Drake, after some deliberation, complying 
with the pilot’s importunities, sailed towards 
the harbour, but had no sooner entered the 
mouth of it than he heard the report of artil- 
lery, which was answered by others at a greater 
distance j upon which the pilot told him that 
they were discovered, this being the signal ap- 
pointed by the governor to alarm the coast. 

Drake now thought it convenient to return to 
the ship, that he might inquire the success of 
the other pinnace, which he found, with a fri- 
gate that she had taken, with twenty-eight fat 
hogs, two hundred hens, and a groat store of 
maize, or Indian corn. The vessel itself was so 
strong and well built, that he fitted it out for 
war, determining to attack the fleet at Nombre. 
de Dios. 

On March the 21st he set sail with the new 
frigate and the Bear towards the Cabezas, at 
which he arrived in about two days, and found 
there Tetu, a Frenchman, with a ship of war, 
who, after having received from him a supply 
of water, and other necessaries, entreated that 
he might join with him in his attemiit ; which 
Drake consenting to, admitted him to accom- 
pany him with twenty of his men, stipulating 
to allow them an equal share of whatever booty 
tbey should gain. Yet were they not without 
some suspicions of danger from this new ally, 
he having eighty men, and they being now re- 
duced to thirty-one. 

Then manning the frigate and two pinnaces, 
they set sail for the Cabezas, where they left the 
fi'igate, which was too large for the shallows 
over which they were to pass, and proceeded to 
Bio Fi’ancisco. Here they landed, and having 
ordered the pinnaces to return to the same place 
on the fourth day following, travelled through 
the woods towards Nombre de Dios, with such 
silence and regularity as surprised the French, 
who did not imagine the Symerons so discreet 
or obedient as they appeared, and were there- 
fore in perpetual anxiety about the fidelity of 
their guides, and the probability of their return. 
Nor did the Symerons treat them with that 
submission and regard which they paid to the 
English, whose bravery and conduct they had 
already tried. 

At length, after a laborious march of more 
than seven leagues, they began to hear the ham- 


mers of the carpenters in the bay, it being the 
custom in that hot season to work in the night, 
and in a short time they perceived the approach 
of the recoes, or droves of mules from Panama. 
They now no longer doubted that their labours 
would be rewarded, and every man imagined 
himself secure from poverty and labour for the 
remaining part of his life. They, therefore, 
when the mules caine up, rushed out and seized 
them, with an alacrity proportioned to their 
expectations. The three droves consisted of 
one hundred and nine mules, each of which 
carried three hundred poimds weight of silver. 
It was to little purpose that the soldiers ordered 
to guai’d the treasure, attempted resistance. 
After a short combat, in which the French cap- 
tain, and one of the Symerons, wei'e wounded, 
it appeared with how much greater ardour men 
are animated by interest than fidelity. 

As it was possible for them to carry away 
but a small part of this treasure, after having 
wearied themselves with hiding it in holes and 
shallow waters, they determined to return by 
the same way, and, without being pursued, en- 
tered the woods, where the French captain, 
being disabled by his wound, was obliged to 
stay, two of his company continuing with him. 

When they had gone forward about two 
leagues, the Frenchmen missed another of their 
company, who upon inquiry was known to be 
intoxicated with wine, and supposed to have lost 
himself in the woods, by neglecting to observe 
the guides. 

But common prudence not allowing them to 
hazard the whole company by too much solici- 
tude for a single life, they -travelled on towards 
Bio Francisco, at which they arrived April the 
3d, but, looking out for their pinnaces, were 
surprized with the sight of seven Spanish shal- 
lops, and immediately concluded that some in- 
teUigenceof their motions had been carried to 
Nombre de Dios, and that these vesssels had 
been fitted out to pursue them, which might 
undoubtedly have overpowered the pinnaces and 
their feeble crew. Nor did their suspicion stop 
here ; hut immediately it occurred to them, that 
their men had been compelled by torture to dis- 
cover where their frigate and ship were sta- 
tioned, which being weakly manned, and with- 
out the presence of the chief commander, 
would fall into their hands, almost without re- 
sistance, and all possibility of escaping be en- 
tirely cut off. 

These reflections sunk the whole company into 
despair ; and every one, instead of endeavouring 
to break through the difficulties that surrounded 
him, I’esigned up himself to his ill fortune ; when 
Drake, whose intrepidity was never to be sha- 
ken, and whose reason was never to be sui'prised 
or embarrassed, represented to them that, though 
the Spaniards should have made themselves 
masters of their pinnaces, they might yet be bin 
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dered from discovering the ships. He put them 
in mind that the pinnaces could not he taken, 
the men examined, their examinations compared, 
the resolutions formed, their vessels sent out, 
and their ships taken in an instant. Some time 
must necessarily he spent before the last blow 
could be struck ; and, if that time were not neg- 
ligently lost, it might he possible for some of 
them to reach the ships before the enemy, and 
direct them to change their station. 

They were animated with this discourse, by 
which they discovered that their leader was not 
without hope j but when they came to look more ; 
nearly into their situation, they were unable to 
conceive upon what it was founded. To pass by 
land was impossible, as the way lay over high 
mountains, through thick woods and deep rivers ; 
and they bad not a single boat in their power, so 
that a passage by water seemed equally imprac- 
ticable. But Drake, whose penetration immedi- 
ately discovered all the circumstances and incon- 
veniences of every scheme, soon determined 
upon the only means of success which their con- 
dition afforded them ^ and ordering his men to 
make a raft out of the trees that were then float- 
ing on the river, offered himself to put off to sea 
upon it, and cheerfully asked who would accom- 
pany him. John Owen, John Smith, and two 
Frenchmen, who were willing to share his for- 
tune, embarked with him on the raft, which was 
fitted out with a sail made of a biscuit-sack, 
and an oar to direct its course instead of a rud- 
der. 

Then having comforted the rest with assuran- 
ces of his regard for them, and resolution to 
leave nothing xinattempted for their deliverance, 
he put off, and after having, with much difficul- 
ty, sailed three leagues, descried two pinnaces 
hasting towards him, which upon a nearer, ap- 
proach, he discovered to be his own, and per- 
ceiving that they anchored behind a point that 
jutted out into the sea, he put to shore, and, 
crossing the land on foot, was received by his 
sompany with that satisfaction which is only 
known to those that have been acquainted with 
dangers and distresses. 

The same night they rowed to Rio Francisco, 
where they took in the rest, with what treasure 
they had been able to carry with them through 
the woods ; then sailing back with the utmost 
expedition, they returned to their frigate, and 
soon after to their ship, where Drake divided the 
gold and silver equally between the French and 
the English. 

Here they spent about fourteen days in fitting 
out their frigate more completely, and then dis- 
missing the Spaniards with their ship, lay a few 
days among the Cabezas ; while twelve English 
and sixteen Syinerons ti’avelled once more into 
the country, as well to recover the French cap- 
tain, whom they had left wounded, as to bring 
away the treasure which they had hid in the 


sands. Drake, whom his company would not 
suffer to hazard his person in another land ex- 
pedition, %vent with them to Rio Francisco, 
where he found one of the Frenchmen who had 
stayed to attend their captain and was informed 
by him, upon his inquiries after his fortune, 
that, half an hour after their separation, the 
Spaniards came upon them, and easily seized 
upon the wounded captain ; but that his compa- 
nion might have escaped with him, had he not 
preferred money to life ; for, seeing him throw 
down a box of jewels that retarded him, he 
could not forbear taking it up ; and with that, 
and the gold which he had already, was so load- 
ed that he could not escape. With regard to the 
bars of gold and silver, which they had conceal- 
ed in the gi’ound, he informed them that two 
thousand men had been employed in digging for 
them. 

The men, however, either mistrusting the in- 
former’s veracity, or confident that what they 
had hidden could not be found, pursued their 
journey; but upon their arrival at the place, 
found the ground turned up for two miles round, 
and were able to recover no more than thirteen 
bars of silver, and a small quantity of gold. 
They discovered afterwards that the French- 
man who was left in the woods, falling after- 
wards into the hands of the Spaniards, was tor- 
tured by them till he confessed "where Drake 
bad concealed his plunder. So fatal to Drake’s 
expedition was the drunkenness of his fol- 
lowers. 

Then dismissing the French, they passed by 
Carthagena with their colours flying, and soon 
after took a frigate laden with provisions and 
honey, which they valued as a great restorative, 
and then sailed away to the Cabezas, 

Here they stayed about a week to clean their 
vessels, and fit them for a long voyage, deter- 
mining to set sail for England ; and, that the 
faithful Symerons might not go away unre- 
warded, broke up their pinnaces, and gave them 
the iron, the most valuable present in the woi*ld 
to a nation -whose only employments were war 
and hunting, and amongst whom show and 
luxury had no place. 

Pedro, their captain, being desfred by Drake 
to go through the ship, and to choose what he 
most desired, fixed his eye upon a scymitar set 
with diamonds, which the French captain had 
presented to Drake ; and being unwilling to ask 
for so valuable a present, offered for it four large 
quoits, or thick plates of gold, which he had 
hitherto concealed ; hut Drake, desirous to show 
him that fidelity is seldom without a recom- 
pense, gave it him with the highest professions 
of satisfaction and esteem. Pedro, receiving it 
with the utmost gratitude, informed him, that 
hy bestowing it he had confeiTed greatness and 
honour upon him ; for by pi’esenting it to his 
king, he doubted not of obtaining the highest 
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rank amongst tbe Symerons. He then persisted 
in his resolution of leaving the goW, which was 
generously thrown by Drake into the common 
stock ; for he said, that those, at whose expenses 
he had been sent out, ought to shai'e in all the 
gain of the expedition, whatever pretence cavil 
and chicanery might supply for the appropria- 
tion of any part of it. Thus was Drake’s char- 
acter consistent with itself; he was equally su- 
perior to avarice and fear, and through whatever 
danger he might go in quest of gold, he thought 
it not valuable enough to he obtained by artifice 
or dishonesty. 

They now forsook the coast of America, 
which for many months they had kept in per- 
petual alarms, having taken more than two 
hundred, ships of all sizes between Carthagena 
and Nomhre de Dios, of which they never de- 
stroyed any, unless they were fitted out against 
them, nor ever detained the prisonei*s longer 
than was necessary for their own security or 
concealment, providing for them in the same 
manner as for themselves, and protecting them 
from the malice of the Symex'ons ; a behaviour, 
which humanity dictates, and which, perhaps, 
even policy cannot disapprove. He must cer- 
tainly meet with obstinate opposition who makes 
it equally dangerous to yield as to resist, and 
who leaves his enemies no hopes hut from vic- 
tory. « 

What riches they acquired is not particularly 
related; but it is not to be doubted that the 
plunder of so many vessels, together witli the 
silver which they seized at Nomhre de Dios, 
must amount to a very large sum, though the 
part that was allotted to Drake was not suffi- 
cient to lull him in effeminacy, or to repress Ms 
natural inclination to adventures. 

They arrived at Plymouth on the 9th of Au- 
gust, 1573, on Sunday, in the afternoon ; and so 
much were the people delighted with the news 
of their anival, that they left the preacher, and 
ran in crowds to the quay with shouts and con- 
gratulations. 

Drake having, in his former expedition, had 
a view of the South Sea, and formed a resolu- 
tion to sail upon it, did not suffer himself to be 
diverted from his design hy the prospect of any 
difiiculties that might obstruct the attempt, 
nor any dangers that might attend the execution ; 
obstacles which brave men often find it more 
easy to overcome, than secret envy and domestic 
treachery. 

Drake’s reputation was now sufficiently ad- 
vanced to incite detraction and opposition ; and 
it is easy to imagine that a man by nature su- 
pei’ior to mean artifices, and bi’cd, from his ear- 
liest years, to the labour and hardships of a sea 
life, was very little acqtminted with policy and 
intrigue, very little versed in the methods of ap- 
plication to the powerful and great, aud unable 
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i to obviate the practices of those whom his merit 
j had made his enemies. 

Nor ai*e such the only opponents of great en- 
I terprises : thei*e are some men, of narrow views 
and gi’ovelling conceptions, who without the in- 
stigation of personal malice, treat every new at- 
tempt as wild aud chimerical, and look upon every 
endeavom* to depart from the beaten track as the 
rash effort of a warm imagination, or the glit- 
tering speculation of an exalted mind, that may 
please and .dazzle for a time, hut can produce no 
i*eal or lasting advantage. 

These men value themselves upon a perpetual 
scepticism, upon believing nothing but their own 
senses, upon calling for demonstration where it 
cannot possibly be obtained, and sometimes upon 
holding out against it when it is laid before 
them; upon inventing arguments against the 
success of any new undertaking, and, wliere ar- 
guments cannot be found, upon treating it with 
contempt and ridicule. 

Such have been the most formidable enemies 
of the great benefactors to mankind, and to these 
we can hardly doubt but that much of the op- 
position which Drake met with is to be attri- 
buted; for their notions and discourse are so 
agreeable to the lazy, the envious, and the tim- 
orous, that they seldom fail of becoming popular, 
and directing the opinions of mankind. 

Whatsoever were his obstacles, and whatso- 
ever the motives that produced them, it was not 
till the year 1577, that he was able to assemble a 
force proportioned to bis design, and to obtain a 
commission from the queen, by which he was 
constituted captain general of a fleet consisting 
of five vessels, of which the Pelican, admiral, 
of a hundred tons, was commanded by himself ; 
the Elizabeth, vice admiral, of eighty tons, by 
John Winter; the Marigold, of thirty tons, hy 
John Thomas; the Swan, fifty tons, by John 
Chester; the Christopher, of fifteen tons, by 
Thomas Moche, the same, as it seems, who was 
carpenter in the former voyage, and destroyed 
one of the ships by Drake’s direction. 

These ships, equipped partly hy Mmself, aud 
partly by other private adventurers, he manned 
with 164 stout sailors, and fui'nished with such 
provisions as he judged necessary for the long 
voyage in which lie was engaged. Nor did he 
confine his concern to naval stores, or military 
preparations ; but cari'ied with him whatever he 
thought might contribute to raise in those na- 
tions, with which he should have any inter- 
course, the highest ideas of the politeness and 
magnificence of his native country. He there- 
fore not only procured a complete service of sil- 
ver for his own table, and furnished the cock- 
room with many vessels of the same metal, but 
engaged several musicians to accompany him; 
rightly judging that nothingwpuld more excite the 
admiration any savage and uncivilized people* 

. S 
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Having been driven back by a tempest in their 
fii’st attempt, and obliged to return to Plymouth, 
to repair the damages which they had suffered, 
they set sail again, from thence on the 13th of 
December, 1677, and on the goth had sight of 
Cape Cantire, in Barbary, from whence they 
coasted on southward to the island of Mogadore, 
which Drake had appointed for the first place 
of rendezvous, and on the S7th brought the 
whole fleet to anchor in a haihour on the main 
land. 

They were soon after their arrival discovered 
by the Moors that inhabited those coasts, who 
sent two of the principal men amongst them on 
board Drake’s ship, receiving at the same time 
two of his company as hostages. These men he 
not only treated in the most splendid manner, 
but presented with such things as they appeared 
most to admire ; it being with him an establish- 
ed maxim, to endeavour to secure in every coun- 
try a kind reception to such Englishmen as 
might come after him, by treating the inhabi- 
tants with kindness and generosity ; a conduct 
at once just and politic, to the neglect of which 
may be attributed many of the injuries suffered 
by our sailors in distant countries, which are 
generally ascribed, rather to the effects of the 
wickedness and folly of our own commanders, 
than the barbarity of the natives, who seldom 
fall upon any unless they have been first plun- 
dered or insulted ; and, in revenging the ravages 
of one crew upon another of the same nation, 
are guilty of nothing but what is countenanced 
by the example of the Europeans themselves. 

But this friendly intercoiu’se was in appear- 
ance soon broken ; for, on the next day, observ- 
ing the Moors making signals from the land, 
they sent out their boat, as before, to fetch them 
to the ship, and one John Fry leaped ashore, 
intending to become a hostage as on the former 
day, when immediately he was seized by the 
Moors j and the crew observing great numbers 
to start up from behind the rock with weapons 
in their hands, found it madness to attempt his 
rescue, and therefore provided for their own | 
security by returning to the ship. 

Fry was immediately carried to the king, who, 
being then in continual expectation of an inva- 
sion from Portugal, suspected that these ships 
were sent only to observe the coast, and discover 
a proper harbour for the main fleet; but being 
Informed who they were, and .whither they 
Were bound, not only dismissed his captive, hut 
made large offers of friendship and assistance, 
which Drake, however; did not stay to receive, 
hut being disgusted at this breach of the laws of 
commerce, and afraid of farther violence, after 
having spent some days in searching for his 
man, in which he met with no resistance, left 
the coast on December 31, some time beibre 
Fry^s return, who, being obliged by this accident 
to somewhat a longer residence among the 


Mooi’s, was afterwards seiif; home in a mer- 
chant’s ship. 

On January 16, they arrived at Cape Blanc, 
having in their passage taken several Spanish 
vessels. Here, while Drake was employing his 
men in catching fish, of which this coast affords 
great plenty, and various kinds, the inhabitants 
came down to the sea-side with their alisorges, 
or leather bottles, to traffic for water, which 
they were willing to purchase with ambergrise 
I and other gums. But Di^ake compassionating 
the misery of their condition, gave them water 
whenever they asked for it, and left them their 
commodities to traffic with, when they should 
be again reduced to the same distress, without 
finding the same generosity to relieve them. 

Here having discharged some Spanish shii>s 
which they had taken, they set sail towards the 
isles of Cape Verd, and, on January 28, came 
to anchor before Mayo, hoping to furnish them- 
selves with fresh water; but having landed, 
they found the town by the water-side entirely 
deserted, and, marching farther up the country, 
saw the vallies extremely Ixuitful, and abound- 
ing with ripe figs, cocoas, and plantains, but 
could by no means prevail npon the inhabitants 
to converse or traffic with them : however, they 
were suffered by them to range the country 
without molestation, but found no water, ex- 
cept at such a distance from the sea that the la- 
bour of conveying it to the ships was greater 
than it was at tliat time necessary for them to 
undergo. Salt, had they wanted it, might have 
been obtained with less trouble, being left by the 
sea upon the sand, and hai’dened by the sun 
during the ebb, in such quantities, that the chief 
traffic of their island is carried on with it. 

January 31, they passed by St. Jago, an 
island at that time divided between the natives 
and the Portuguese, who, first entering these 
islands under the show of traffic, by degrees 
established themselves, claimed a superiority 
over the original inhabitants, and harassed them 
with such cruelty, that they obliged them either 
to fly to the vvoods and mountains, and jieriaih 
with hunger, or to take up arms against their 
oppressors, and, under the insuperable disad- 
vantages with which they contended, to die al- 
most without a battle in defence of their natural 
rights and ancient possessions. 

Such treatment had the natives of St. Jago 
received, which had driven them into the rocky 
parts of the island, from whence they made in- 
cursions into the plantations of the Portuguese, 
sometimes with loss, but generally with that 
success which desperation naturally procures; 
so that the Portuguese were la continual aiamis, 
and lived with the natural consequences of 
guilt, terror, and anxiety. They were wealthy, 
but not happy, and possessed the island, but 
not enjoyed it. 

They then sailed on within sight of Fogo, an 
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Island so called from a mountain, about tbie mid- 
dle of it, continually burning, and, like the rest, 
inhabited by the Portuguese ; two leagues to the 
south of which lies Brava, which has received 
its name from its fertility, abounding, though 
uninhabited, with all kinds of fruits, and wa- 
tered with gi’eat numbers of springs and brooks, 
which would easily invite the possessors of the 
adjacent islands to settle on it, but that it affords 
neither harbour nor anchorage. Drake, after 
having sent out his boats with plummets, was 
not able to find any ground about it j and it is 
reported, that many experiments have been 
made with the same success ; however, he took 
in water sufficient, and on the 2d of February 
set sail for the Straits of Magellan. 

On February 17, they passed the equator, and 
continued their voyage, with sometimes calms, 
and sometimes contrary winds, but without any 
memorable accident, to March 28, when one of 
their vessels, with twenty-eight men, and the 
greatest part of their fresh water, on board, 
was, to their great discouragement, separated 
from them ; but their perplexity lasted not long, 
for on the next day they discovered and re- 
joined their associates. 

In their long course, which gave them oppoi*- 
tunities of observing several animals, both in. the 
air and water, at that time very little known, 
nothing entertained or surprised them more 
than the Flying Fish, which is neai* of the 
same size with a herring, and has fins of the 
length of his whole body, by the help of which, 
when he is pui’sued by the bonito, or great mac- 
karel, as soon as he finds himself upon the point 
of being taken, he springs up into the au’, and 
flies forward as long as his wings continue wet, 
moistiu’e being, as it seems, necessary to make 
them pliant and moveable j and when they be- 
come dry and stiff, he falls down into the water, 
unless some bark or ship intercejit him, and dips 
them again for a second flight. This unhappy 
animal is not only pursued by fishes in his na- 
tural element, but attacked in the air, where he 
hopes for security, by the don, or sparkite, a 
great bird that preys upon fish ; and their spe- 
cies must sureiy be destroyed, were not their 
increase so great, that the young fry, in one part 
of the yeai*, covers the sea. 

Tiiere is another fish, named the cuttil, of 
which whole shoals will sometimes rise at once 
out of the water, and of which a great multi- 
tude fell into their ship. 

At length, having sailed without sight of 
land for sixty-three days, they aiTived, April 5, 
at the coast of Brazil, where, on the 7th, the 
Christopher was separated again from them by 
a storm ; after which they sailed near the land 
to the southward, and on tlie i4(th anchored 
under a cape, which they afterwards called Cape 
Joy, because in two days the vessel which they 
had lost returned to them. 
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Having spent a fortnight in the river of Plata 
to refresh his men, after their long voyage, and 
then standing out to sea, he was again surprized 
by a sudden storm, in which they lost sight of 
the Swan. This accident determined Drake to 
contract the number of his fleet, that he might 
not only avoid the inconvenience of such fre- 
quent separations, but ease the labour of his 
men, by having more hands in each vessel. 

For this purpose he sailed along the coast, in 
quest of a commodious harboui’, and, on May 
IS, discovered a bay, which seemed not impro- 
per for their purpose, but which they durst not 
enter till it was examined; an employment in 
I which Drake never trusted any, whatever 
might be Ms confidence in his followei’s on 
other occasions. He well knew how fatal one 
mementos inattention might be, and how easily 
almost every man suffers himself to be surprized 
by indolence and security. He knew the 
same ci’edulity, that might prevail upon him tn 
trust another, might induce another to commit 
the same office to a third ; and it must be, at 
length, that some of them would be deceived. 
He therefore, as at other times, ordered the 
boat to be hoisted out, and, taking the line into 
his hand, went on sounding the passage till he 
was three leagues from his ship : when, on a 
sudden the weather changed, the skies black- 
ened, the winds whistled, and all the usual 
forerunners of a storm began to threaten them ; 
nothing was now desired but to return to the 
ship, but the thickness of the fog intercepting it 
from their sight, made the attempt little other 
than desperate. By so many unforeseen acci- 
dents is prudence itself liable to be embarrassed ! 
So diffi.cult is it sometimes for the quickest sa- 
gacity, and most enlightened experience, to 
judge what measures ought to be taken I To 
trust another to sound an unknown coast, ap- 
peared to Drake folly and presumption ; to be 
absent from his fleet, though but for an. hour, 
proved nothing less than to hazard the success 
of all their labours, hardships, and dangers. 

In this perplexity, which Drake was not 
more sensible of than those whom, he had left 
in the ships, nothing was to be omitted, how- 
ever dangerous, that might contribute to extri- 
cate them from it, as they could venture no- 
thing of equal value with the life of their ge- 
neral. Captain Thomas, therefore, having the 
lightest vessel, steered boldly into the bay, and 
taking the general aboai’d, dropped anchor, and 
lay out of danger, while the rest that were in 
the open sea suffered much from the tempest, 
and the Mai*y, a Portuguese prize, was driven 
away before the wind ; the othei-s, as soon as the 
tempest was over, discovering by the fires which 
were made on shore where Drake was, repaired 
to him. 

Here going on shore they met with no inhabi- 
tants, though there wei^ several bouses or huts 
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standing^, in -wluch they found a good quantity 
of dxied fowls, and among them a great number 
of ostriches, of which the thighs were as large as 
those of a sheep. These birds are too heavy 
and unwieldy to rise from the ground, but with 
the help of their wings run so swiftly, that the 
English could never come near enough to shoot 
at them. The Indians, commonly, by holding a 
large plume of feathers before them, and walk- 
ing gently forward, drive the ostriches into some 
nari-ow neck, or point of land, then spreading a 
strong net from one side to the other, to hinder 
them from returning back to the open fields, set 
their dogs upon them, thus confined between the 
net and the water, and when they are thrown 
on their backs, rush in and take them. 

Not finding this harbour convenient or well 
stored with wood and water, they left it on the 
15th of May, and on the 18th entered another j 
much safer, and more commodious, which they 
no sooner arrived at, than Drake, whose restless 
application never remitted, sent Winter to the 
southward, in quest of those ships which were 
absent, and immediately after sailed himself to 
the northward, and, happily, meeting with the 
Swan, conducted it to the rest of the fleet ; after 
which, in pursuance of his former resolution, he 
ordered it to he broken up, reserving the iron 
work for a future supply. The other vessel 
which they lost in the late storm could not be 
discovered. 

While they were thus employed upon an 
island about a mile from the main land, to which, 
at low water, there was a passage on foot, they 
were discovered by the natives, who appeared 
upon a hill at a distance, dancing and holding up 
their hands as beckoning the English to them ; 
which Drake observing, sent out a boat, with 
knives, bells, and bugles, and such things as, by 
their usefulness or novelty, he imagined would 
be agreeable. As soon as the English landed, 
they observed two men running towards them, 
as deputed by the company, who came wdthin a 
little distance, and then standing still, could not 
he prevailed upon to come nearer. The English 
therefore tied their presents to a pole, which they 
fixed in the ground, and then retiring, saw the 
Indians advance, who, taking what they found 
upon the pole, left in return, such feathers as 
they wear upon their heads, with a small hone 
about six inches in length, carved round the top, 
and burnished, 

Drake, observing their inclination to friend- 
ship and traffic, advanced with some of his 
company towards the hill, upon sight of whom 
the Indians ranged themselves in a line from 
east to west, and one of them running from one 
end of the rank to the other, backwards and for- 
wards, bowed himself towai’ds the rising and 
setting of the sun, holding his hands over his 
head, and frequently stopping jn the middle 
of the rank, leaping up towards the moon, which 


then shone directly over their heads ; thus call- 
ing the sun and moon, the deities they worship, 
to witness the sincerity of their professions of 
peace and friendship. While this ceremony was 
performed, Drake and his company ascended 
the hill, to the apparent terror of the Indians, 
whose apprehensions when the English perceiv- 
ed, they peaceably retired ; which gave the na- 
tives so much encouragement, that they came 
forward immediately, and exchanged their ar- 
rows, feathers, and bones, for such trifles as 
were offered them. 

Thus they traded for some time ; but by fre- 
quent intercourse finding that no violence was 
intended, they became familiar, and mingled 
with the English without the least distrust. 

They go quite naked, except a skin of some 
animal, which they throw over their shoulders 
when they lie in the open air. They knit up 
their hair, which is very long, with a roll of os- 
trich feathers, and usually carry their arrows 
wrapped up in it, that they may not encumber 
jbhem, they being made with reeds, headed 
; with flint, and therefore not heavy. Their bows 
are about an ell long. 

Their chief ornament is paint, which they use 
of several kinds, delineating generally upon their 
bodies the figures of the sun and moon, in ho- 
nour of their deities. 

It is observable, that most nations, amongst 
whom the use of clothes is unknown, paint their 
bodies. Such was the practice of the first in- 
habitants of our own country. From this cus- 
tom did our earliest enemies, the Piets, owe 
their denomination. As it is not probable that 
caprice or fancy should be uniform, there must 
be, doubtless, some reason for a practice so gene- 
ral and prevailing in distant parts of the world, 
which have no communication with each other. 
The original end of painting their bodies was, 
probably, to exclude the cold ; an end which, if 
we believe some relations, is so effectually pro- 
duced by it, that the men thus painted never 
shiver at the most piercing blasts. But doubt- 
less any people so hardened by continual severi- 
ties, would, even without paint, be less sensible 
of the cold than the civilized inhabitants of the 
same climate. However, this practice may con- 
tribute, in some degree, to defend them from the 
injuries of winter, and, in those climates where 
little evaporates by the pores, may be used with 
no great inconvenience ; hut in hot countries, 
where perspiration in greater degree Is neces- 
sary, the natives only use unction to preserve 
them from the other extreme of weather: so 
well do either reason or experience supply the 
place of science in savage countries. 

They had no canoes like the other Indians, 
nor any method of crossing the water, which 
was probably the reason why the birds in the 
adjacent islands were so tame, that they might 
be taken with the hand, having never been be- 
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fore frighted or molested. The great plenty of 
fowls and seals, which crowded the shallows in 
such numbers that they killed at their first ar- 
rival two hundred of them in an hour, contribut- 
ed much to the refreshment of the English, who 
named the place Seal Bay, fx’omthat animal. 

These seals seemed to be the chief food of the 
natives, for the English often found raw pieces 
of their flesh half eaten, and left as they sup- 
posed, after a full meal by the Indians, whom 
they never knew to make use of fire, or any art, 
in dressing or preparing their victuals. 

Nor were their other customs less wild or un- 
couth than their way of feeding ; one of them 
having received a cap off the general’s head, and 
being extremely i>leased as well with the honour 
as the gift, to express his gratitude, and confirm 
the alliance between them, retired to a little dis- 
tance, and thrusting an arrow into his leg, let 
the blood run upon the ground, testifying, as it 
is probable, that he valued Drake’s friendship 
above life. 

Having stayed fifteen days among these 
friendly savages in 47 deg. SO min. S. Lat., on 
June Sf they set sail towards the South Sea, 
and six days afterwards stopped at another little 
bay to break up the Christopher. Then passing 
on, they cast anchor in another bay, not more 
than 20 leagues distant from the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. 

It was now time seriously to deliberate in 
what manner they should act with regard to the 
Portuguese judze, which, having been separated 
from them by the stoz’m, had not yet rejoined 
tliem. To return in search of it was suificient- 
ly mortifying ; to proceed without it, was not 
only to deprive themselves of a considerable part 
of their force, but to expose their friends and 
companions, whom common hardships and dan- 
gers had endeared to them, to certain death or 
captivity. This consideration prevailed; and 
therefore on the ISth, after prayers to God, with 
which Drake never forgot to begin an enterprize, 
he put to sea, and the next day, near Port Julian, 
discovered their associates, whose ship was now 
grown leaky, having suffered much, both in the 
first storm by which they were dispersed, and 
afterwards in fruitless attempts to regain the 
fleet. 

Drake, therefore, being desirous to relieve 
their fatigues, entered Port Julian, and, as it 
was his custom always to attend in person w^hen 
any important business was in hand, went ashore 
%vith some of the chief of his company, to seek 
for water, where he was immediately accosted 
by two natives, of whom Magellan left a very 
terrible account, having described them as a na- 
tion of giants and monsters ; nor i-s his narrative 
entirely without foundation, for they are of the 
largest size, though not taller than some Eng- 
lishmen ; their strength is proportioned to their 
bulk, and their voice loud, boisterous, and terri- 


I ble. What were their manners before the ar- 
I rival of the Spaniards, it is not possible to dis- 
j cover; but the slaughter made of their country- 
I men, pei'haps without provocation, by these cruel 
intruders, and the general massacre with whicli 
that part of the world had been depopulated, 
might have raised in them a suspicion of all 
strangers, and by consequence made them iu- 
hospitable, treacherous, and bloody. 

The two who associated themselves with the 
English appeared much pleased with their new 
guests, received willingly what was given them, 
and very exactly observed every thing that passed, 
seeming more particularly delighted with seeing 
Oliver, the master-gunner, shoot an English ar- 
row. They shot themselves likewise in emula- 
tion, but their aiTOws always fell to the ground 
far short of his. 

Soon after this friendly contest came another, 
who, observing the familiarity of his country- 
men with the strangers, appeared much dis- 
pleased, and, as the Englishmen perceived, en- 
deavoured to dissuade them from such an inter- 
course. What effect his arguments had was 
soon after apparent, for another of Drake’s com- 
panions, being desirous to show the third Indian 
a specimen of the English valour and dexterity, at- 
tempted likewise to shoot an arro%v, but, dr-awing 
it with his fuU force, burst the bow-string ; upon 
which the Indians, who were unacquainted with 
his other weapons, imagined him dUisarmed, fol- 
lowed the company, as they were walking negli- 
gently down towards their boat, and let fly their 
arrows, aiming pai*ticularly at Winter, who had 
the how in his hand. He, finding himself 
wounded in the shoulder, endeavoured to refit 
his how, and turning about, was pierced with a 
second arrow in the breast. Oliver, the gunner, 
immediately presented his piece at the insidious 
assailants, which failing to take fire, gave them 
time to level another flight of arrows, by which 
he was killed ; nor, perhaps, had any of them 
escaped, surprized and perplexed as they were, 
had not Drake, with his usual presence of mind, 
animated their courage, and directed their mo- 
tions, ordering them, hy perpetually changing 
their places, to elude as much as they could, the 
aim of their enemies, and to defend their bodies 
with their targets ; and instructing them, by his 
own example, to pick up, and break the arrow's 
as they fell ; which they did with so much dili- 
gence, that the Indians were soon in danger of 
being disarmed. Then Drake himself taking 
the gun, which Oliver had so unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to malce use of, discharged it at the In- 
dian that first began the fray and had killed the 
i gunner, aiming it so happily, that the hail shot 
1 with which ii was loaded tore open his belly, 
and forced liim to such teiTible outcries, that 
' the Indians, though their numbers increased, 
and many of their countrymen showed them-, 
] selves from different parts of the adjoining wood, 
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were too much terrified to renew the assault, 
and suffered Drake, without molestation to 
withdraw his wounded friend, who, being hurt 
in his lungs, languished two days, and then 
dying, was interred with his companion, with 
the usual ceremony of a military funeral. 

They stayed here two months afterwards, 
without receiving any other injuries from the 
natives, who, finding the danger to which they 
exposed themselves by open hostilities, and not 
being able any more to surprise the vigilance of 
Drake, preferred their safety to revenge. 

But Drake had other enemies to conquer or 
escape, tar more formidable than these bar- 
barians, and insidious practices to obviate, more 
artful and dangerous than the ambushes of the 
Indians ; for in this place was laid open a de- 
sign foimed by one of the gentlemen of the 
fleet, not only to defeat the voyage, but to mur- 
der the general. 

This transaction is related in so obscure and 
confused a manner, that it is difficult to form 
any judgment upon it. The writer, who gives 
the largest account of it, has suppressed the 
name of the criminal, which we learn, from a 
more succinct nan*ative, published in a collec- 
tion of travels near that time, to have been 
Thomas Doughtie. What were his induce- 
ments to attempt the destruction of his leader, 
and the ruin of the expedition, or what were 
his views if his design had succeeded, what 
measures he had hitherto taken, whom he had 
endeavoured to corrupt, with what arts, or 
what success, we are no where told. 

The plot, as the nari*ative assures us, was 
laid before their departure from England, and 
discovered, in its whole extent, to Drake him- 
self, in his garden at I'lymouth, who, neverthe- 
less, not only entertained the person so accused 
as one of his company, but, this writer very 
particularly relates, treated him with remark- 
able kindness and regard, setting him always at 
his own table, and lodging him in the same ca- 
bin with himself. Nor did he ever discover the 
least suspicion of his intentions, till they ar- 
rived at this place, but appeared, by the autho- 
rity with which he invested him, to consider 
him, as one to whom, in his absence, he could 
most securely entrust the direction of his af- 
fairs, At length, in tHs remote corner of the 
world, he found out a design formed against his 
life, called together all his officers, laid before 
them the evidence on which he grounded the 
iccusation,' and summoned the criminal, who, 
i-uli of all the horrors of guilt, and confounded 
at so clear a detection of his whole scheme, im- 
mediately confessed his crimes, and acknow- 
ledged himself unworthy of longer life: upon 
which the whole assembly, consisling of thirty 
persons, after having considered the affair with 
the attention which it required, and heard all 
that could be urged in extenuation of his of- 
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fence, unanimously signed the sentence by 
which he was condemned to suffer death. 
Drake, however, unwilling, as it seemed, to pro- 
ceed to extreme severities, offered him his choice, 
either of being executed on the island, or set a- 
shore on the main land, or being sent to Eng- 
land to be tried before the council ; of which, 
after a day’s consideration, he chose the fii’st, 
alleging the improbability of persuading any to 
leave the expedition for the sake of transport- 
ing a criminal to England, and the danger of 
his future state among savages and infidels. 
His choice, I believe, few will approve : to be 
set a-shore on the main land, was indeed only 
to be executed in a different manner j for what 
mercy could be expected from the natives so in- 
censed, but the most cruel and lingering death ? 
But why he should not rather have requested 
to be sent to England, it is not easy to conceive. 
In so long a voyage, he might have found a 
thousand opportunities of escaping, perhaps 
with the connivance of his keepers, whose re- 
sentment must probably in time have given 
way to compassion, or at least by their negli- 
gence, as it is easy to believe they would in times 
of ease and refreshment have remitted their vi- 
gilance : at least he would have gained longer 
life ; and to make death desirable seems not one 
of the effects of guilt. However, he was, as it 
is related, obstinately deaf to all persuasions, 
and, adhering to his first choice after haying 
received the communion, and dined cheerfully 
with the general, was executed in the after- 
noon with many proofs of remorse, but none of 
fear. 

How far it is probable that Drake, after hav- 
ing been acquainted with this man’s designs, 
should admit him into his fleet, and afterwards 
caress, respect, and trust him ; or that Dough- 
tie, who is represented as a man of eminent 
abilities, should engage in so long and hajcardous 
a voyage with no other view than that of de- 
feating it, is left to the determination of the 
reader. What designs he could have formed 
with any hope of success, or to what actions 
worthy of death he could have proceeded with- 
out accomplices, for none are mentioned, is 
equally difficult to imagine. Nor, on the other 
hand, though the obscurity of the account, and 
the remote place chosen for the discovery of this 
wicked project, seem to give some reason for 
suspicion, does there appear any temptation, 
from either hope, fear, or interest, that might 
induce Drake, or any other commander in his 
state, tt> put to death an innocent man upon 
false pretences. 

After the execution of this man, the -whole 
company, either convinced of the justice of the 
proceeding, or awed by the severity, applied 
themselves without any murmurs, orappeai'anoe 
of discontent, to the prosecution of the voyage ; 
and, having broken up another vessel, and re- 
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daced the number of their ships to three, they 
left the port, and on August the 20th entered 
tlje Straits of Magellan, in which they struggled 
with contrary winds, and the various dangers 
to which the intricacy of that winding passage 
exposed them, till night, and then entered a 
more open sea, in which they discovered an 
island with a burning mountain. On the 24.th 
they fell in with thi*ee more islands, to which 
Drake gave names, and, landing to take posses- 
sion of them in the name of his Sovereign, found 
in the largest so prodigious a number of birds, 
that they killed three thousand of them in one 
day. This bird, of which they knew not the 
name, was somewhat less than a wild goose, 
without feathers, and covered with a kind of 
down, unable to fly or rise from the ground, but 
capable of running and swimming with amazing 
celerity; they feed on the sea, and come to land 
only to rest at night or lay their eggs, which 
they deposit in holes like those of conies. 

From these islands to the South-sea, the strait 
becomes very crooked and narrow, so that some- 
times, by the interposition of headlands, the 
passage seems shut up, and the voyage entirely 
stopped. To double these capes is very diflicult, 
on account of the frequent alterations to be made 
in the course. There ai*e, indeed, as Magellan 
observes, many harbours, but in most of them 
no bottom is to be found. 

The land on both sides rises into innumerable 
mountains ; the tops of them are encircled with 
clouds and vapours, which, being congealed, fall 
down in snow, and increase their height by 
hardening into ice, which is never dissolved; 
but the valleys are, nevertheless, green, fruitful, 
and pleasant. 

Here Drake, finding the strait in appearance 
shut up, went in his boat to make farther dis- 
coveries, and, having found a passage towards 
the north, was returning to his ships ; but curi- 
osity soon prevailed upon him to stop, for the 
sake of observing a canoe or boat, with several 
natives of the country in it. He could not at a 
distance forbear admiring the form of this little 
vessel, which seemed inclining to a semicircle, 
the stern and prow standing up, and the body 
sinking inward : but much greater was his won- 
der, when, upon a nearer inspection, he found 
it made only of the barks of trees sewed together 
with thongs of seal-skin, so artificially that 
scarcely any water entered the seams. The peo- 
ple were well shaped and painted, like those 
which have been already described. On the 
land they had a hut built with poles and covered 
with skins, in which they had water-vessels 
and other utensils, made likewise of the barks of 
trees. 

Among these people they had an opportunity 
of remarking, what is frequently observable in 
savage countries, how natural sagacity, and un- 
wearied industry may supply the want of such 
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manufactures, or natural productions, as appear 
to us absolutely necessary for the support of life. 
The inhabitants of these islands are wholly 
strangers to iron and its use, but instead of it 
make use of the shell of a muscle of prodigious 
size, found upon their coasts ; this they gidnd 
upon a stone to an edge, which is so firm and 
solid, that neither wood nor stone is able to re- 
sist it. 

September 6, they entered the gi‘eat South- 
sea, on which no English vessel had ever been 
navigated before, and proposed to have directed 
their course towards the line, that their men, 
who had suifered by the severity of the climate, 
might recover their strength in a warmer lati- 
tude. But their designs were scarce formed be- 
fore they wei’e frustrated ; for on September 7th, 
after an eclipse of the moon, a storm arose, so 
violent, that it left them little hopes of surviving 
it; nor was its fury so dreadful as its continu- 
ance, for it lasted with little intermission till 
October 28th, fifty-two days, during which time 
they were tossed incessantly from one part of 
the ocean to another, without any power of 
spreading their sails, or lying upon their an- 
chors, amidst shelving shores, scattered rocks, 
and unknown islands, tlie tempest continually 
roaring, and the waves dashing over them. 

In this storm, on the 30th of September, tlie 
Marigold, commanded by Captain Thomas, was 
separated from them. On the 7th of October, 
having entered a harbour, where they hoped for 
some intermission of their fatigues, they were in 
a few hours forced out to sea by a violent gust, 
which broke the cable, at which time they lost 
sight of the Elizabeth, the vice-admiral, whose 
crew, as was afterwards discovered, wearied 
with labom*, and discouraged by the prospect of 
future dangers, recovered the Straits on the 
next day, and,^ returning by the same passage 
through which they came, sailed along the coast 
of Brasil, and on the 2d of June, in the year 
following, arrived at England. 

From this bay, they were driven southward 
to fifty-five degrees, where among some islands 
they stayed two days, to the great refreshment 
of tlie crew; hut, being again forced into tlie 
main sea, they were tossed about with perpetual 
expectation of perishing, till, soon after, they 
again came to anchor near the same place, where 
they found the natives, whom, the continuance 
of the storm had probably reduced to equal dis^ 
tress, rowing from one island to another, and 
providing the necessaries of life. 

It is, perhaps, a just ^ observation, that,* with 
regard to outward circumstances, happinessand 
misery are equally diffused through alb states of 
human life. In civilized countries, where regu- 
lar policies have secured the necessari^^ of life; 
ambition, avarice, and luxury, find- the at 

leisure for their reception, and sOon engage it in 
new pursuits ; pursuits that are to be carried on 
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incessant laBonr, and whether vain or suc- 
cessful, produc|i anxiety and contention. Among 
savage nations, imaginary wants find indeed no 
place ; but their strength is exiiausted by neces- 
sary toils, and their passions agitated not by con- 
tests about superioi'ity, affluence, or precedence, 
but by perpetual care for the present day, and 
by fear of perishing for want of food. 

But for such reflections as these they had no 
time ; for, having spent three days in supplying 
themselves with wood and water, they were by 
a new storm driven to tbe latitude of fifty-six 
degi’ees, where they beheld the extremities 
of the American coast, and the confluence of the 
Atlantic and Southern ocean. 

Here they arrived on the 28th of October, and 
at last were blessed with the sight of a calm sea, 
having for almost two months endured such a 
storm as no traveller has given an account of, 
and such as in that part of the world, though 
accustomed to hurricanes, they were before un- 
acquainted with. 

On the 80th of October they steered away to- 
wai’ds the place appointed for the rendezvous of 
the fleet, which was in thirty degrees, and on tbe 
next day discovered two islands so well stocked 
with fowls, that they victualled their ships with 
them, and then sailed forwards along the coast 
of Peru till they came to thirty-seven degrees, 
where finding neither of their ships, nor any 
convenient port, they came to anchor, November 
the 25th, at Mucho, an island inhabited by such 
Indians as tbe cruelty of the Spanish conquerors I 
had driven from the continent, to whom they 
applied for water and provisions, offering them 
in return such things as they imagined most ; 
likely to please them. The Indians seemed 
willing to traffic, and having presented them 
with fruits, and two fat sheep, would have 
showed them a place whither they should come 
for wafer. 

The next morning, according to agi-eement, 
the English landed with their water-vessels, 
and sent two men forward towards the place ap- 
pointed, who, about the middle of the way, were 
suddenly attacked, by the Indians, and imme- 
diately slain. Nor were the rest of the com- 
pany out of danger; for behind the rocks 
was lodged an ambush of five hundred men, 
who, starting up from their retreat, discharged 
their arrows into the boat with such dexterity, 
that every one of the crew was wounded by 
them, the sea being then high, and hindering 
them from cither retiring or making use of their 
weapons. Drake himself received an arrow un- 
der his eye, which pierced him almost to the brain, 
and another in his head. The danger of these 
wounds was much increased by the absence of 
tbeir surgeon, who was in the vice-admiral, so 
that they had none to assist them but a boy, 
whose age did not admit of much experience or 


skill; yet so much were they favoured by Provi- 
dence, that they all recovered. 

No reason could be assigned for which the In- 
dians should attack them with so furious a spirit 
of malignity, but that they mistook them for 
Spaniards, whose cruelties might very reasona- 
bly incite them to revenge, whom they had dri- 
ven by incessant persecution from their country, 
wasting immense tracts of land by massacre and 
devastation. 

On the afternoon of the same day, they set 
sail, and on the 80th of November dropped an- 
chor in Philips bay, where their boat having 
been sent out to discover the country, returned 
with an Indian in his canoe, whom they had 
intercepted. He was of a graceful stature, 
dressed in a white coat or gown, i*eaching almost 
to his knees, very mild, humble, and docile, such 
as perhaps were all the Indians, till the Span- 
iai’ds taught them revenge, treachery and cru- 
elty. ■ 

"'This Indian, having been kindly treated, was 
dismissed with presents, and informed, as far as 
the English could make him understand, what 
they chiefly wanted, and what they were will- 
ing to give in return, Drake ordering his boat to 
attend him in his canoe, and to set him safe on 
the land. 

When he was ashore, he directed them to wait 
till his return, and meeting some of his country- 
men, gave them such an account of his reception, 
that, within a few hours, several of them re- 
paired with him to the boat with fowls, eggs, 
and a hog, and with them one of their captains, 
who willingly came into the boat, and desired 
to be conveyed by tbe English to their ship. 

By this man Drake was informed, that no 
supplies were to be expected here, but that 
southward, in a place to which he offered to be 
his pilot, there T^^as great plenty. Ihis propo- 
sal was accepted, and on the 5th of December, 
under the direction of the good-natured Indian, 
they came to anchor in the harbour called, by 
the Spaniai'ds, Valperizo, near the town of St. 
James of Chiuli, where they met not only with 
sufficient stores of provision, and with storehou- 
ses full of the wines of Chili, but with a ship call- 
ed the Captain of Moriai, richly laden, having, t<>- 
gether with large quantities of the same wines, 
some of the fine gold of Baldivia, and a groat 
cross of gold set with emeralds. 

Having spent three days in storing their ships 
with all kinds of provision in the utmost phmty, 
they departed, and landed their Indian pilot 
where they first received him, after having re- 
warded him much above his expectations oj\ 
desires. 

They had now little other anxiety than for 
their friends who had been separated from them, 
and whom they now determined to seek ; fou’" 
considering that, by entering every creek, and 
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harliour with their ship, they exposed them- 
selves to miEecessary dangers, and that their 
boat would not contain such a number as might 
defend themselves against the Spaniards, they 
determined, to station their ship at some place, 
where they might conimodiously build a pin- 
nace, which, being of light burden, might easily 
sail where the ship was in danger of being 
stranded, and at the same time might carry a 
suflicient force to resist the enemy, and afford 
better accommodation than could be expected in 
the boat. 

To this end, on the 19th of December, they 
entered a bay near Cippo, a toivn inhabited by 
Spaniards, who, discovering them, immediately 
issued out to the number of a hundred horse- 
men, with about two hundred naked Indians 
running by their sides. The English observ- 
ing their approach, retired to their boat with- 
out any loss, except of one man, whom no per- 
suasions or entreaties could move to retire with 
the rest, and, who, therefore, was sliot by the 
Spaniards, who, exulting at the victory, coiur 
manded the Indians to draw the dead carcase 
from the rock on which lie fell, and in tlie sight 
of the English beheaded it, then cut off the 
right hand, and tore out the heart, which they 
carried away, having first commanded the In- 
dians to shoot their arrows all over the body. 
The arrows of the Indians were made of green 
wood for the immediate service of the day ; the 
Spaniards, with the fear that always harasses 
oppressors, forbidding them to have any wea- 
pons, when they do not want their present as- 
sistance. 

Leaving this place, they soon found a harbour 
more secure and convenient, where they built 
their pinnace, in which Drake went to seek his 
companions, but, finding the wind contrary, he 
was obliged to return in two days. 

Leaving this place soon after, they sailed 
along the coast in search of fresh water, and, 
landing at Turapaca, they found a Spaniard 
asleep, with silver hai’S lying by him to the va- 
lue of three thousand d ucats : not all the insults 
which they had received from his countrymen 
could provoke them to ofi’er any violence to his 
person, and therefore they carried away his 
treasure, without doing him any farther harm. 

Landing in another place, they found a 
Spaniard driving eight Peruvian sheep, which 
are the beasts of burden in that country, each 
laden with a hundred pounds weight of silver, 
which they seized likewise, and drove to their 
boats. 

Further along the coast lay some Indian 
towns, frbm which the inhabitants repaired to 
the ship, on floats made of seal-skins, blown 
full of wind, two of %vhich they fasten together, 
and, sitting between them, row with great 
swiftness, and cany considerable burdens. 
They very readily traded for glass and such 
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trifies, with which the old and the young 
seemed equally delighted. 

Arriving at J^Ionhorena on the S6th of Janu- 
ary, Drake invited the Spaniards to traffic with 
him, which they agreed to, and supplied him 
with necessaries, selling to him, among other 
provisions, some of those sheep which have 
been mentioned, whose bulk is equal to that of 
a cow, and whose strength is such, that one of 
them can carry three tall men upon his hack 
their necks arc like a camel's, and their heads 
like those of our sheep. They are the most useful 
I animals of this country, not only affording ex- 
' eellent fieeces and wholesome fiesh, but serving 
as carriages over rocks and mountains where 
no other beast can travel, for their foot is of a 
peculiar form, which enables them to tread firm 
in the most steep and slippery places. 

On all this coast, the whole soil is so impreg- 
nated with silver, that five ounces may be sepa- 
rated from an hundred pound weight of com- 
mon earth. 

Still coasting, in hopes of meeting their 
friends, they anchored on the 7th of February 
before Aria, where they took two barks with 
about eight hundred pound weight of silver, 
and pursuing their course, seized another vessel 
laden with linens. 

On the 15th of February, 1578, they arrived 
at Lima, and entered the harbour without re- 
sistance, though thirty ships were stationed 
there, of which seventeen were equipped for 
their voyage, and many of them are represented 
in the narrative as vessels of considerable force ; 
80 that their security seems to have consisted, 
not in their strength, but in their reputation, 
which had so intimidated the Spaniards, that 
the sight of their own superiority could not 
I’oiise them to opposition. Instances of such 
panic terrors ai’e to he met with in other rela- 
tions ; but as they are, for the most part, 
quickly dissipated by reason and reflection, a 
wise commander will rarely found his hopes of 
success on them j and, perhaps, on this occasion, 
the Spaniards scarcely deserve a severer cen- 
sure for their cowardice, than Drake for his 
temerity. 

In one of these ships they found fifteen hun- 
dred bars of silver ; in another a chest of money ; 
and very rich lading in many of the rest, of 
which the Spaniards tamely suffered them to 
carry the most valuable part away, and would 
have permitted them no less peaceably to burn 
their ships ; hut Drake never made war with a 
spirit of cruelty or revenge, or carried hostilities 
further than was necessary for his own advan- 
tage or defence. <, 

They set sail the next morning tovvards,. Pa- 
nama, in quest of the Caca Fuegd, a very rich 
ship, which had sailed fourteen . da^;^ before, 
hound thither from Lima, whidh they overtook 
on the ist of March, near Cape Francisco, and, 
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boarding it, found not only a quantity of 
jewels, and twelve chests of ryals of plate, but 
eighty pounds .weight of gold, and twenty-six 
tons of uncoined silver, with pieces of wrought 
plate to a great value. In unlading this prize 
they spent six days, and then dismissing the 
Spaniards, stood off to sea. 

Being now sufficiently enriched, and having 
lost all hopes of finding their associates, and per- 
haps beginning to be infected with that desire of 
ease and pleasure which is the natural conse- 
quence of wealth obtained by dangers and fa- 
tigues, they began to consult about their return 
home, and, in pursuance of Drake’s advice, re- 
solved first to find out some convenient harbour, 
where they might supply themselves with wood 
and water, and then endeavour to discover a 
passage from the South sea into the Atlantic 
ocean ; a discovery which would not only enable 
them to return home with less danger, and in a 
shorter time, but would much facilitate the na- 
vigation in those parts of the world. 

For this purpose they had recourse to a port 
in the island of Caines, where they met with 
fish, wood, and fresh water, and in their course 
took a ship laden with silk and linen, which 
was the last that they met with on the coast of 
America. 

But being desirous of storing themselves for a 
long course, they touched, April the 15th, at 
Guatulco, a Spanish island, where they supplied 
themselves with provisions, and seized a bushel 
of ryals of silver. 

Fi’om Guatulco, which lies in 16 deg. 40 min, 
they stood out to sea, and, without approaching 
any land, sailed forward, till on the night fol- 
lowing, the Sd of June, being then in the latitude | 
of 38 degi’ees, they were suddenly benumbed with 
such cold blasts, that they were scarcely able to 
handle the ropes. This cold increased upon 
them, as they proceeded, to such a degree, that 
the sailors were discouraged from mounting upon 
the deck nor were the effects of the climate to 
be imputed to the warmth of the regions to 
which they had been lately accustomed, for the 
ropes were stiff with frost, and the meat could 
scarcely be conveyed warm to the table. 

On June 17th they came to anchor in 38 deg. 
jSO min. when they saw the land naked, and the 
trees without leaves, and in a short time had op- 
portunities of observing that the natives of that 
country were not less sensible of the cold than 
themselves ; for the next day there came a man 
rowing in his canoe towards the ship, and at a 
distance from it made a long oration, with very 
extraordinary gesticulations, and .great appear- 
ance of vehemence, and a little time afterwards 
made a second visit in the same manner, and 
then returning a third time, he presented them, 
after his harangue was finished, with a kind of 
crown of black feathers, such as their kings 
wear upon their heads, and a basket of rushes i 
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filled with a particular herb, both which he fas- 
tened to a short stick, and threw into the boat ; 
nor could he be prevailed upon to receive any 
thing in return, thoxigh pushed towards him. 
upon a board ; only he took up a hat which was 
flung into the water. 

Three days afterwards, their ship, having re- 
ceived some damage at sea, was brought nearer 
to land, that the ladirxg might be taken out. In 
order to which, the English, who had now- 
learned not too negligently to commit their lives 
to the mercy of savage nations, raised a kind of 
fortification with stones, and huilt their tents 
within it. All this was not beheld by the in- 
habitants without the ntmost astonishment, 
which incited them to como down in crowds to 
the coast, with no other view, as it ajjpeared, 
than to worship the new divinities that had con- 
descended to touch upon their country. 

Drake was far from countenancing their er- 
rors, or taking advantage of their w'eakiiess to 
injure or molest them ; and therefore, having di- 
rected them to lay aside their bows and arrows, 
he presented them with linen, and other neces- 
saries, of which he showed them the use. They 
then returned to their habitations, about three 
quarters of a mile from the English camp, 
where they made such loud and violent outcries, 
that they were heai’d by the English, who found 
that they still persisted in their first notions, and 
were paying them their kind of melancholy ado- 
ration. 

Two days afterwards they perceived the ap- 
proach of a far more numerous company, who 
stopped at the top of a hill which overlooked the 
English settlement, while one of them made a 
long oration, at the end of which all the assem- 
bly bowed theii* bodies, and pronounced the 
syllable Oh with a solemn tone, as by way of 
confirmation of what had been said by the orator. 
Then the men, laying down their bows, and 
leaving the women and childi-en on the top of 
the hill, came down towards the tents, and 
seemed transported in the highest degree at the 
kindness of the genera], who received their gifts 
and admitted them to his presence. The wo- 
men at a distance appeared seized with a kind of 
frenzy, such as that of old among the Pagans in 
some of their religious ceremonies, and in hon- 
our, as rt seemed, of their guests, tore their 
cheeks and bosoms with their nails, and threw 
themselves upon the stones with their naked bo- 
dies till they were covered with blood. 

These cruel rites, and mistaken honours, were 
by no means agreeable to Drake, whose predomi- 
nant sentiments were notions of piety, and 
therefore, not to make that criminal in himself 
by his concurrence, which, perhaps, ignorance 
might make guiltless in them, he ordered his 
whole company to fall upon their knees, and, 
with their eyes lifted up to heaven, that the sa- 
vages ittight observe that their worship was ad- 
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dressed to a Being residing there, they ell joined 
In praying that this harmless and deluded people 
might he hroiight to the knowledge of the true 
religion, and the doctrines of our blessed Savi- 
our ; after which they sung psalms, a perfoi*m- 
ance so pleasing to their wild audience, that in 
all their visits they generally first accosted them 
with a request that they would sing. They 
then returned all the presents which they had 
received, and retired. 

Three days after this, on June 25th, 1579, our 
general received two ambassadors from the 
Hioh, or king of the country, who, intending 
to visit the camp, required that some token 
might be sent him of friendship and peace j this 
request was readily complied with, and soon 
after came the king, attended by a guard of 
about a hundred tall men, and preceded by an 
officer of state, who carried a sceptre made of 
black wood, adorned with chains of a kind of 
bone or horn, which are marks of the highest 
honour among them, and having two crowns, 
made as before, with feathers, fastened to it, 
with a bag of the same herb which was present- 
ed to Drake at his first arrival. 

Behind him was the king himself, dressed in 
a coat of coney-skins, with a cawl woven with 
feathers upon his head, an oimament so much in 
estimation there, that none but the domestics of 
the king are allowed to wear it ; his attendants 
followed him, adorned nearly in the same man- 
ner ; and after them ^ame the common people, 
with baskets plaited so artificially that they held 
water, in which, by way of sacrifice, they 
brought roots and fish. 

Brake, not lulled into security, ranged his 
men in order of battle, and waited their approach, 
who coming nearer stood still while the scepfre- 
hearer made an oration, at the conclusion of 
which they again came forward to the foot of 
the hill, and then the sceptre-bearer began a 
song, which he accompanied with a dance, in 
both which the men joined, hut the women 
danced without singing. 

Drake now, distrusting them no longer, ad- 
mitted them into his fortification, where they 
continued their song "and dance a short timej 
and then both the king, and some others of the 
company, made long harangues, in which it ap- 
peared, by the rest of their behaviour, that they 
entreated him to accept of their country, and to 
take the government of it into his own hands j 
for the king, with the apparent concurrence of 
the rest, placed the crown upon his head, gi’aced 
him with the chains and other signs of author- 
ity, and saluted him by the title of Hioh. 

The kingdom thus offered, thongh of no far- 
ther value to him than as it furnished him with 
present necessaries, Di‘ake thought it not pru- 
dent to refuse ; and therefore took possession of 
it in the name of Q,ueen. Elizabeth, not without 
ai*dent wishes that this acquisition might have 
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been of use to his native country, and that so 
mild and innocent a people might have been 
united to the church of Christ. 

The kingdom being thus consigned, and the 
grand affair at an end, the common people Ifeft 
their king and his domestics with Drake, and 
dispersed themselves over the camp ; and when 
they saw any one that pleased them by his ap- 
pearance more than the rest, they tore their 
fiesh, and vented their outcries as before, in 
token of reverence and admiration. 

They then proceeded to show them their 
wounds and diseases, in hopes of a miraculous 
and instantaneous cure ; to which the English, 
to benefit and undeceive them at the same time, 
applied such remedies as they used on the like 
occasions. 

They were now p'own confident and familiar, 
and came down to the camp every day repeating 
their ceremonies and sacrifices, till they were 
more fully informed how disagreeable they were 
to those whose favour they were so studious of 
obtaining ; they then visited them without ado- 
ration indeed, but with a curiosity so ardent, 
that it left them no leisure to provide the neces- 
saries of life, with which the English were 
therefore obliged to supply them. 

They had then sufficient opportunity to re- 
mark the customs and dispositions of these new 
allies, whom they found tractable and benevo- 
lent, strong of body, far beyond the English, 
yet unfurnished with weapons, either for assault 
or defence, their bows being too weak for any 
thing but sport. Their dexterity in taking fish 
was such, that, if they saw them so near the 
shore that they could come to them without 
swimming, they never missed them. 

The same curiosity that had brought them in 
such crowds to the shore, now induced Drake, 
and some of his company, to travel up into the 
country, which they fbund, at some distance 
from the coast, very fruitful, filled with large 
deer, and abounding with a peculiar kind of 
conies, smaller than oufs, with tails like that of 
a rat, and paws such as those of a mole ; they 
have bags under their chin, in which they carry 
provisions to their young. 

The houses of the inhabitants are round holes 
dug in the ground, from the brink of which they 
raise rafters, or piles shelving towards the mid- 
dle, where they all meet, and are crammed to- 
getherj they lie upon rushes, with the fire in 
the midst, and let the smoke fiy out at the door. 

The men are generally naked ; but the women 
make a kind of petticoat of bulrushes, whiclx 
they comb like hemp, and throw the skin of a 
deer over their shoulders. They are very mo- 
dest, tractable, and obedient to their husbands. 

Such is the coudition of this people ; and not 
very different is, perhaps, the state of the great- 
est part of mankind. Whether more enlighten- 
ed nations ought to look up(>n them with pity, 
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ns less happy than themselves, some sceptics 
liave ma<Ie, very unnecessarily, a difficulty of 
determining. More, they say, is lost by the 
pei*plexities than giuned by the instruction of 
science ; we enlarge our vices with our know- 
ledge, and, multiply our wants with our attain- 
ments, and the happiness of life is better secured 
by the ignorance of vice than by the knowledge 
of virtue. 

The fallacy by which such' reasoners have im« 
posed upon themselves, seems to arise from the 
comparison which they make, not between tw’o 
men equally inclined to aj^ply the means of hap- 
piness in their power to the end for which Pro- 
vidence conferred, them, but furnished in un- 
equal proportions with +he means of happiness, 
which is the true state of savage and polished 
nations, but hetw-een two men, of which he to 
whom Providence has been most bountiful de- 
stroys the blessings by negligence or 'obstinate 
misuse ; while the other, steady, diligent, and 
virtuous, employs his abilities and conveniences 
to their proper end. The question is not, 
Whether a good Indian or bad Englishman be 
most happy? but, Which state is most desir- 
able, supposing virtue and reason thesivme in 
both? 

Nor is this the only mistake which is gener- 
ally admitted in this controversy, for these rea- 
soners fre<|uently confound innocence with the 
mere incapacity of guilt. He that never saw, 
or heard, or thought of strong liquors, cannot be 
proposed as a pattern of sobriety. 

This land was named, by Drake, Albion, 
from its white cliffs, in which it bore some re- 
semblance to his native country ; and the whole 
history of the resignation of it to the English 
was engraven on a piece of brass, then nailed on ^ 
a post, and fixed up before their departure, 
which being now discovered by the people to be 
near at hand, they could not forbear pei*petual 
lamentations. When the English on the 23d 
of July weighed anchor, they gaw them climb- 
ing to the tops of hills, that they might keep 
them in sight, and observed fires lighted up in 
many parts of the country, on which, as they 
supposed, sacrifices were offered. 

Near this harbour they touched at some is- 
lands, where they found great numbers of 
setils; and, despairing now to find any passage- 
through the northern parts, he, after a general 
consultation, determined to steer away to the 
Moluccas, and setting sail July 25tb, he sailed 
for sixty-eight days without sight of land; and 
on September SOth arrived within view of some 
islands, situate about eight degrees northward 
from the line, fi*om whence the inhabitants re- 
sorted to them in canoes, hollowed out of the 
solid trunk of a tree, and raised at both ends so 
high above the water, that they seemed almost 
a semicircle ; they were burnished in such a 
manner that they shone like ebony, and were 


kept steady by a piece of timber, fixdfd on each 
side of them, with strong canes, that were fast- 
ened at one end to the boat, and at the other to 
the end of the timber. 

The first comisany that came brought fruits, 
potatoes, and other things of no great value, 
with an appearance of traffic, and exchanged 
their lading for other commodities, with great 
show of honesty and friendship; but having, 
as they imagined, laid all suspicion asleep, they 
soon sent another fieet of canoes, of which the 
crews behaved with all the insolence of tyrants, 
and all the rapacity of thieves; for, whatever 
was suffered to come into their hands, they 
seemed to consider as their own, and would 
neither pay for it nor restore it ; and at length, 
finding the English resolved to admit them no 
longer, they discharged a shower of stones from 
their boats, which insult Drake prudently and 
generously returned by ordering a piece of ord- 
nance to be fired wnthout limiting them, at 
which they were so terrified, that they leaped 
into the water, and hid themselves under the 
canoes. 

Having for some time but little wind, they 
did not arrive at the Moluccas till the Sd of 
November, find then, designing to touch at Ti- 
dore, they were visited, as they sailed by a 
little island belonging to the king of Ternate, 
by the viceroy of the place, who informed them, 
that it would be more advantageous for them 
to have recourse to his master for supplies and 
assistance than to the king of Tidore who was 
in some degree dependant on the Portuguese, 
and that he would himself carry the news of 
their arrival, and prepare their reception. 

Drake was by the arguments of the viceroy 
prevailed upon to alter his resolution, and, on 
November 6th, cast anchor before Ternate; and 
scarce was he arrived, before the viceroy, with 
others of the chief nobles, came out in three 
large boats, rowed by forty men on each side, to 
conduct the shii> into a safe harbour , and soon 
after the king himself, having received a velvet 
cloak hy a messenger from Drake, as a token 
of peace, came with such a retinue and dignity 
of appearance as was not expected in those re- 
mote parts of the world. He was received 
with discharges of cannons and every kind of 
music, with which he was so much delighted, 
that, desiring the musicians to come down into 
the boat, he was towed along in it at the stem 
of the ship. 

The king was of a graceful stature, and regitl 
carriage, of a mild aspect, and low voice; his 
attendants were dressed in white cotton or 
calico, of whom some, whose age gave them a 
venerable appearance, seemed his counsellors, 
and the rest officers or nobles ; his guards were 
not ignorant of fire-ams, but had not many 
among them, being equipped for the most pai’t 
with bows and darts. 
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The king, having spent some time in admir- 
ing the multitude of naw objects that presented 
themselves, retired as soon as the ship was 
brought to anchor, and promised to return, on 
the day following ; and in the mean time the 
iiihahitants, having leave to traffic, brought 
down provisions in great abundance. 

At the time when the king was expected, his 
brother came aboard, to ret^uest of Drake that 
he would come to the castle, proposing to stay 
himself as a hostage for his return. Dr«ake re- 
fused to go, hut sent some gentlemen, detaining 
the king’s brother in the mean time. 

These gentlemen were received by another of 
the king’s brothers, who conducted them to the 
council-house near the castle, in which they 
were directed to walk : there they found three- 
score old men, privy counsellors to the king, 
and on each side of the door without stood four , 
old men of foreign countries, who served as in- 
terpi’eters in commerce. 

In a short time the king came from the castle, 
dressed in cloth of gold, with his hair woven 
into gold rings, a chain of gold iifion his neck, 
and on his hands rings very artificially set with j 
diamonds and jewels of great value ; over his 
head was borne a rich canopy : and by his chair 
of state, on which he sat down when he had 
entered the house, stood a page with a fan set 
with sapphires, to moderate the excess of the 
heat. Here he received the compliments of 
the English, and then honourably dismissed 
them. 

The castle, which they had some opportunity 
of observing, seemed of no great force ; it was 
built by the Portuguese, who, attempting to re- 
duce this kingdom into an absolute subjection, 
murdered the king, and intended to pursue their 
scheme by the destruction of all his sons ; but 
the general abhorrence, which cruelty and per- 
fidy naturally excite, armed all the nation against 
them, and procured their total expulsion from 
all the dominions of Ternate, which, from that 
time increasing in powei’, continued to make 
new conquests, and to deprive them of other ac- 
quisitions. 

Wliile they lay before Ternate, a gentleman 
came on hoard attended by his intei’preter. He 
was dressed somewhat in the European manner, 
and soon distinguished himself from the natives 
of Ternate, or any other country thot they had 
seen, by civility and apprehension. Such a vis- 
itant may easily be imagined to excite their curi- 
osity, which he gratified by informing them that 
he was a native of China, of the family of the 
king then reigning ; and that being accused of a 
capital crime, of which, though he was innocent, 
he had not evidence to clear himself, he had pe- 
titioned the king that he might not be exposed 
to a trial, but that his cause might be refen^ed 
to Divine Providence, and that he might he al- 
lowed to leave his country, ivith a prohibition 
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against returning, unless Heaven, in attestation 
of his innocence, should enable him to bring 
hack to the king some intelligence that might be 
to the honoui* and advantage of the empire of 
China. In search of such information he had 
now spent three years, and had left Tklore for 
the sake of conversing with the English general, 
from whom he hoped to receive such accounts 
as would enable him to return wi|h honour and 
safety. 

Drake willingly recounted all his adventures 
and observations, to which the Chinese exile 
listened vrith the utmost attention and delight, 
and, having fixed them in his mind, thanked 
God for the knowledge he had gained. He then 
proposed to the English general to conduct him 
to China, recounting, by way of invitation, the 
weakh, extent, and felicity of that empire ; but 
Drake could not be induced to prolong his 
voyage. 

He therefore set sail on the 9th of November 
in quest of some convenient harbour, in a desert 
island, to refit his ship, not beii^g willing, as it 
seems, to trust the generosity of the king of 
Ternate. Five dajs afterwards he found a very 
commodious harbour in an island overgrown 
with wood, where he repaired his vessel and 
refreshed his men without danger or inter- 
ruption. 

Leaving this place the 12th of December, they 
sailed towards the Celebes ; but, having a wind 
pot very i’avourable, they were detained among 
a multitude of islands, mingled with dangerous 
shallows, till January 9tb, 1580. When they 
thought themselves clear, and were sailing for- 
wards with a strong gale, they were at the be- 
ginning of the night surprised in their course by 
a sudden shock, of which tlie cause was easily 
discovered, for they were thrown upon a shoal, 
and by the speed of their course fixed too fast 
for any hope of escaping. Here even the intre- 
pidity of Drake was shaken, and Iiis dexterity 
baffled ; hut his piety, however, remained still 
the same, and what he could not now promise 
himself fi-om his own ability, he hoped from the 
assistance of IVovidence. The pump was plied, 
and the ship found free from new leaks. 

The next attempt was to discover towards the 
sea some l>lace where they might fix their boat, 
and from thence di’ag the ship into deep water ; 
hut upon examination it appeared that the rock, 
on which they had sti'uck, rose perpendicularly 
from the water, and that there was no anchor- 
age, nor any bottom to be found a boat’s length 
from the ship. But this discovery, with j^its 
consequences, was by Drake wisely concealed 
from the common sailors, lest they should aban- 
don themselves to despair, for which there was, 
indeed, cause ; there being no prospect left but 
that they must there sink with the ship, which 
must undoubtedly he soon dashed to pieces, or 
perish in attempting to reach, the shore in their 
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boat, or be cut in pieces by barbarians if they 
sbould arrive at land. 

In tbe midst of this perplexity and distress, 
Drake directed that the sacrament should be ad- 
ministered, and his men fortified with all the 
consolation which religion affords; then per- 
suaded them to lighten the vessel by throwing 
into the sea part of their lading, which was 
cheerfully complied with, but without effect. At I 
length, when their hopes had forsaken them, 
and no new struggles could he made, they were 
on a sudden relieved by a remission of the wind, 
which, having hitherto blown strongly against 
the side of the ship which lay towards the sea, 
held it upright against the rock; hut when the 
blast slackened (being then low water) tbe ship 
lying higher with that part which rested on the 
rock than with the other, and, being borne up 
no longer by the wind, reeled into the deep 
water, to the surprise and joy of Drake and his 
couipanions. 

This was the greatest and most inextricable 
distress which they had ever suffered, and made 
su(di an impression upon their minds, that for 
some time afterwards they durst not adventure 
to spread their sails, but went slowly forward 
with the utmost circumspection. 

They thus continued their course without any 
observable occurrence, till on the 11th of March 
they came to an anchor before the island of 
Java, and, sending to the king a present of doth 
and silks, received from him, in return a large 
quantity of provisions ; and the day following 
Drake went himself on shore, and entertained 
the king with his music, and obtained leave to 
store his ship with provisions. 

The island is governed by a great number of 
petty kings, or raias, subordinate to one chief ; 
of these princes three came on board together a 
few days after their arrival ; and, having upon 
their return recounted the wonders which they 
had seen, and the civility with which they had 
been treated, incited others to satisfy their curio- 
sity in the same manner; and raia Donan, the 
chief king, came himself to view the ship with 
the warlike armaments and insti*uments of na- 
vigation. 

This intercourse of civilities somewhat retard- 
ed the business for which they came; but at 
length they not only victualled their ship, but 
cleansed the bottom, which, in the long course, 
was overgrown with a kind of shell-fish that im- 
peded her passage. 

Leaving Java on March 26, they sailed home- 
wards by the Cape of Good Hope, which they 
saw on June the 5th, on the 15th of August 
passed the Tropic; and on the 26th of Septem- 
ber arrived al Plymouth, where they found that, 
by passing through so many different climates, 
they had lost a day in their account of time, it 
being Sunday by their Journal, but Monday 
by the general computation. 
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In this hazardous voyage they had spent two 
years, ten months, and some odd days ; but w^ere 
recompensed for their toils by great riches, and 
the universal applause of their countrymen, 
Drake afterwards brought his ship up to Dept- 
ford, where Queen Elizabeth visited him on 
board his ship, and conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon him ; an honour in that illus- 
trious reign not made cheap by prostitution, nor 
even bestowed without uncommon merit. 

It is not necessary to give an account eq^ually 
particular of the remaining part of his life, as he 
was no longer a private man, but engaged in 
public affairs, and associated in his expeditions 
with other generals, whose attempts, and the 
success of them, are related in the histories of 
those times. 

In 1585, on the 12th of September, Sir Fran- 
eis Dj*ake set sail from Plymouth with a fieet of 
five and twenty ships and pinnaces, of w’-hich 
himself was admiral, Captain Martin Forbisher 
vice-admiral, and Captain Francis Knollis i*ear- 
admiral ; they were fitted out to cruise upon the 
Spaniards; and, having touched at the isle of 
Bayonne, and plundered Vigo, put to sea again, 
and on the 16th of November arrived before St. 
Jago, which they entered without resistance, 
and rested there fourteen days, visiting in the 
mean time San Domingo, a town within the 
land, which they found likewise deserted ; and, 
carrying off what they pleased of the produce of 
the island, they at their departure destroyed the 
town and villages, in revenge of the murder of 
one of their boys, whose body they found man- 
gled in a most inhuman manner. 

From this island they pursued their voyage to 
the West Indies, determining to attack St. Do- 
mingo, in Hispaniola, as the richest place in that 
part of the world : they therefore landed a thou- 
sand men, and with small loss entered the town, 
of which they kept possession for a month with- 
out interruption or alarm ; during which time a 
remarkable accident happened, which deserves 
to be related. 

Drake, having some intention of treating with 
the Spaniards, sent to them a negro-hoy with a 
flag of truce, which one of the Spaniards so little 
regarded, that he stabbed him through the body 
with a lance. The hoy, notwithstanding his 
wound, came back to the general, related the 
ti'eatment which he had found, and died in his 
sight. Drake was so incensed at this outrage, 
that he ordered two friars, then his prisoners, to 
be conveyed with a guard to the place where the 
ci'ime was committed, and hanged up in the sight 
l<of the Spaniards, declaring that t%vo Spanish 
prisoners should undergo the same death every 
day till the offender should be delivered up by 
them : they were too well acquainted with the 
character of Drake not to bring him on the day 
foUowing, when, to impress the shame of such 
actions more effectually upon them, he compelled 
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tliem to execute liim with their own hands. Of 
this town, at their departure, they demolished 
pjirt, and admitted tlie rest to be ransomed for 
hve and twenty thousand ducats. 

From thence they sailed to Carthagena, where 
the enemy having received intelligence of the 
fate of St. Domingo, had strengthened their for- 
tifications, and prepared to defend themselves 
with gi*eat obstinacy ; but the English, landing 
in the night, came upon them by a way which 
they did not suspect, and being better armed, 
partly by sui^prise, and partly by superiority of 
order and valoui*, became masters of the place, 
where they stayed without fear or danger six 
weeks, and at their departure received a hundred 
and ten thousand ducats for the ransom of 
the town. 

They afterwards took St. Augustin, and 
touching at Virginia, took on board the governor, 
Mr. Lane, with the English that had been left 
there the year before by Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
arrived at Portsmouth on July 28tb, 1686, hav- 
ing lost in the voyage seven hundred and fifty 
men. The gain of this expedition amounted to 
sixty thousand pounds, of which forty were the 
share of the adventm*ers who fitted out the ships, 
and the rest, distributed among the several 
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crews, amounted to six pounds each man. So 
cheaply is life sometimes hazarded. 

The transactions against the Armada, 1688, 
are in themselves far more memorable, but less 
necessary to be recited in this succinct narrative ; 
only let it be remembered, that the post of vice- 
admiral of England, to which Sir Francis 
Drake was then raised, is a sufficient proof, 
that no obscurity of birth, or meanness of for- 
tune, is unsurmountable to bravery and dili > 
gence. 

In 1595, Sir Francis Drake and Sir Jolm 
Haw’kins were sent with a fleet to the West 
Indies, which expedition was only memorable 
for the destruction of Noinbre de Dios, and the 
death of the two commanders, of whom Sir Fran- 
cis Drake died January 9, 1597, and was thrown 
into the sea in a leaden cofiin, with all the pomp 
of naval obsequies. It is reported by some that 
the ill success of this voyage hastened his death. 
Upon what this conjecture is grounded does not 
appear ; and we may be allowed to hope, for the 
honour of so great a man, that it is without 
foundation ; and that he, whom no series of suc- 
cess could ever betray to vanity or negligence, 
could have supported a change of fortune with- 
out impatience or dejection. 
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Haviistg not been able to proem e materials for a 
complete life of Mr, Barretier, and being never- 
theless willing to gratify the curiosity justly 
raised in the public by his uncommon attain- 
ments, we think the following extracts of let- 
ters, ^.vritten by his father, proper to be inserted 
in our collection, as they contain many remark- 
able passages, and exhibit a general view of his 
genius and learning. 

John Philip Barretier. was born at Schwa- 
bach, January 19, 17S0-21. His father was a 
Calvinist minister of that place, who took upon 
himself the care of his education. What arts 
of instruction he used, or by what method he 
regulated the studies of his son, we are not able 
to inform the public ; but take this opportunity 
of intreating those, who have received more 
complete intelligence, not to deny mankind so 
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great a benefit as the improvement of education. 
If Mr. Le Fevre thought the method in which he 
taught his children worthy to be communicated 
to the learned world, how justly may Mr. Bar- 
retier claim the universal attention of mankind 
to a scheme of education that has produced such 
a stupendous progress ! The authors, who have 
endeavoured to teach certain and unfailing rules 
for obtaining a long life, however they have fail- 
ed in their attempts, are universally confessed to 
have, at least, the merit of a great and noble de- 
sign, and to have deserved gi*atitude and honour. 
How much more then is due to Mr. Barretier, 
who has succeeded, in what they have only at- 
tempted? for to prolong life, and improve it, are 
neai’ly the same. If to have all that riches can 
purchase, is to he rich ; if to do all that can be 
done in a long time, is to livelong; he is equally 
a benefactor to mankirid, who teaches them to 
protract the duration, or shorten the business of 
life. 

That there are few things fiioye worthy our 
curiosity than this method, by which the father 
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assisted the genius of the son, every man will 
be convinced, that considers the early proficiency 
at which it enabled him to andve ; such a pro- 
ficiency as no one has yet reached at the same 
age, and to which it is therefore prohahle that 
every advantageous circumstance concurred. 

Ai the age of nine yearSy he not only was 7naster 
of five languages, an attainment in itself almost 
incredible, but understood, says his father, the 
holy •writers, better in their original tongues 
than in his own. If he means by this asser- 
tion, that he knew the sense of many passages 
in the original, which were obscure in the 
translation, the account, however wonderful, 
may be admitted; but if he intends to toll his 
correspondent, that his son was better ac- 
quainted W'ith the two languages of the Bibk 
than with his own, he must he allowed to speal«: 
hyperbolically, or to admit that his son had 
liomewhat neglected the, study of his native lan- 
guage ; or we must own, that the fondness of a 
parent has transported him into some natural 
exaggerations. 

Part of this letter I am tempted to suppress, 
being unwilling to demand the belief of others 
to that which appears incredible to myself ; but 
as my incredulity may, perhaps, be the pro- 
duct rather of prejudice than reason, as envy 
may beget a disinclination to admit so immefnse 
a superiority, and as an account is not to be Im- 
mediately censured as false, merely because it is 
wonderful, I shall proceed to give the rest of 
his father’s relation, from his letter of the Sd 
of March, . 1729-SO. He speaks, continues he, 
German, Latin, and French, equally well. He 
can, by laying before him a translation, read 
any of the books of the Old or New Testament 
in its original language, without hesitation or ; 
perplexity. He is no stranger to biblical critiemn 
or philosojdiy, nor unacquainted with ancient 
and modern geography, and is qualified to sup- 
port a conversation with learned men, who fre- 
quently visit and cori'espond ivith him. 

In his eleventh year, he not only published .a 
learned letter in Latin, but translated the travels 
of Rabbi Benjamin from the Hebrew into 
French, which he illustrated Avitli notes, and 
accompanied with dissertations; a work in 
which his father as he himself declares, could 
give him little assistance, as he did not under- 
stand the rabbinical dialect. 

The reason for which his father engaged him 
in this work, was only to prevail upon him to 
write a fairer hand than he had Ijitherto accus- 
tomed himself to do, by giving him hopes, that, 
if he should translate some little author, and 
offer a fair copy of his version to some book- 
seller, he might in return for it, have other 
books which he wanted and could not afford to 
purchase. 

Incited by this expectation, he fixed upon the 
Travels of Rabbi Benjamin,” as most proper 


for his purpose, being a book neither bulky nor 
common, and in one month completed his trans- 
lation, applying only one or two hours a-day to 
that particular task. In another month he 
drew up the principal notes; and, in the third, 
wrote some dissertations upon particular pas- 
sages, which seemed to require a larger exam- 
ination. 

These notes contain so many curibus remarks 
and inquiries, out of the common road of learn- 
ing, and afford so many instances of penetra- 
tion, judgment, and accuracy, that the reader 
finds in every page some reason to persuade him 
that they cannot possibly be the work of a 
child, but of a man long accustomed to these 
studies, enlightened by I’efiection, and dexterous 
by long practice in the use of books. Yet, that 
it is the performance of a ho35- thus young, is not 
only proved by the testimony of his father, but 
by the concurrent evidence of Mr. Le Maitre, 
Lis associate in the church of Schwabach, who 
not only asserts his claim to this work, but 
affirms that he heard him at six years of age 
explain the Hebrew text as if it had been his 
native language ; so that the fact is not to be 
doubted without a degree of incredulity, which 
it will not be very easy to defend. 

This copy was, however, far from being 
written with the neatness which his father de- 
sired ; nor did the booksellers, to whom it was 
offered, make proposals very agreeable to the 
expectations of the young translator ; but after 
having examined the performance in their man- 
ner, and determined to print it upon conditions 
not very advantageous, returned it to be tran- 
scribed, that the printers might not be embar- 
rassed with a copy so difficult to read, 

Barretier was now advanced to the latter end 
of his twelfth year, and had made great advances 
in his studies, notwithstanding an obstinate tu- 
mour in his left hand, which gave him great 
pain, and obliged him to a tedious raid trouble- 
some method of cure ; and reading over his i>er- 
formance, was so far from contenting himself 
with barely transcribing it, that ht altered the 
greatest part of the notes, new-modelied the 
dissertations, and augmented the book to twice 
its former bulk. 

The few touches which his father bestow'ed 
upon the rcvisal of the book, though they are 
minutely set down by him in the preface, are so 
inconsiderahle that it is not necessary to men- 
tion them ; and it may be much more agreeable, 
as well as useful, to exhibit the short account 
which he there gives of the method by ivhich 
he enabled his son to show so early how easy an 
attainment is the knowledge of the languages, 
a knowledge which some men spend their lives 
in cultivating, to the neglect of more valuable 
studies, and which they seem to regard as the 
highest perfection of human nature. 

What applauses are due to an old age, wasted 
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in a scrupulous attention to particular accents 
and etymologies, may appear, says his father, 
by seeing how little time is required to arrive at 
such an eminence in these studies as many even 
of these venerable doctors have not attained, 
for want of rational methods and regular appli- 
cation. 

This censure is doubtless just upon those who 
spend too much of their lives upon useless nice- 
ties, or who appear to labour without making 
any progress ; but as the knowledge of language 
is necessary, and a minute accuracy sometimes 
requisite, they are by no means to be blamed, 
who, in compliance with the particular bent of 
their own minds, make the difficulties of dead 
languages their chief study, and arrive at excel- 
lence proportionate to their application, since it 
was to the labour of such men that his son was 
indebted for his own learning. 

The first languages which Barretier learned 
were the French, German, and Latin, which 
he was taught not in the common way hy a 
multitude of definitions, rules, and exceptions, 
which fatigue the attention and burden the 
memory, without any use proportionate to the 
time which they require, and the disgust which 
they create. The method by which he was In- 
structed was easy and expeditious, and thel’efore 
pleasing. He learned them all in the same 
manner, and almost at the same time, by con- 
versing in them indifferently with his father. 

The other languages, of which he was master, 
heleaimed by a method yet more uncommon. 
The only book which he made use of was the 
Bible, which his father laid before him in the 
language that he then iiroposed to learn, accom- 
panied with a translation, being taught by de- 
grees the inflections of nouns and venibs. This 
method, says, his father, made the Latin more 
familiar to him in his fourth year than any 
other language. 

When he was near the end of his sixth year, 
he entered upon the study of the Old Testament 
in its original language, beginning with the 
book of Genesis, to which his father confined 
him for six months ; after which he read cur- 
sorily over the rest of the historical books, in 
which he found very little difficulty, and then' 
applied himself to the study of the poetical writ- 
ers, and the prophets, which he read over so 
often, with so close an attention and so happy a 
memory, that he could not only translate them 
without a mome/it’s hesitation into Latin or 
French, but turn with the same facility the 
translations into the original language in his 
tenth year. 

Growing at length weary of being confined to 
a book which he could almost entirely repeat, 
he deviated by stealth into other studies, and, 
as his translation of Benjamin is a sufficient 
evidence, he read a multitude of writers of vari- 
ous kinds. In Im twelfth year he applied more 
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cils of the six first centuries, and began to make 
a regular collection of their canons. He read 
every author in the original, having discovered 
so much negligence or ignorance in most trans- 
lations, that he paid no regard to their authority. 

Thus he continued his studies, neither drawn 
aside by pleasures nor discouraged by difficulties. 
The greatest obstacle to his improvement was 
want of books, with which his narrow fortune 
could not liberally supply him ; so that he was 
obliged to hoirow the greatest part of those 
which his studies required, and to return them 
vvhen he had read them, without being able to 
consult them occasionally, or to recur to them 
when his memory should fail him. 

It is observable, that neither his diligence, 
unintermitted as it was, nor his want of books, 
a want of which he was in the highest degree 
sensible, ever produced in him that asperity, 
which a long and recluse life, without any cir- 
cumstance of disquiet frequently creates. He 
was always gay, lively, and facetious, a temper 
which contributed much to recommend his 
learning, and which some students much supe- 
rior in age would consult their ease, their repu- 
tation, and their interest, hy copying from him. 

In the year 1735, he published AntUArtemO’- 
nius, sive Initium JSvangelii S> Joannis, adve^'siu 
Ariemoiuum vindkatum, and attained such a de- 
gree of reputation, that not only the public, but 
prhwes, who are commonly the last by whom merit 
is distinguished, began to interest themsel ves in 
his success, for the same year the king of Prus- 
sia, who had heard of his eaidy advances In 
literature, on account of a scheme for discover- 
ing the longitude, which had been sent to the 
Royal Society of Berlin, and which was trans- 
mitted afterwards hy him to Paris and London, 
engaged to take care of his fortune, having re-* 
ceived further proofs of his abilities at his own 
court. 

Mr. Barretier, being promoted to the cure of 
the church of Stetin, was obliged to travel with 
his son thither from Schwabach, through Leip- 
sic and Berlin, a journey very agreeable to his 
son, as it would furnish him with new oppoi*- 
tunities of improving his knowledge, and ex- 
tending his acquaintance among men of letters. 
For th^s purpose they stayed some time at Leijn 
sic, anu then travelled to Hall, where young 
Barretier so distinguished himself in his conver- 
sation with the professors of the university, that 
they offered him his degree of doctor in philoso- 
phy, a dignity correspondent to that of mafcter 
of arts among us. Barretier drew up that night 
some positions in philosophy, and the mathe- 
matics, which he sent immediately to the press, 
and defended the next day in a crowded audi- 
tory, with so much wit, spirit, presence of 
thought, and strength of reason, that the whole 
university was delighted and amazed j he ^vas* 

U 
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BARRETIEH. 


then admitted to his degree, and attended by the 
whole concourse to his.^ lodgings, with compli- 
ments and acclamations. 

His Theses or philosophical positions, which he 
printed in compliance with the practice of that 
university, ran through several editions in a few 
weeks, arid no testimony of regard was wanting 
that could contribute to animate him in his pro- 
gress. 

When they aiTived at Berlin, the king order- 
ed him to be brought into his presence, and was 
so much pleased with his conversation, that he 
sent for him almost every day during his stay at 
, Berlin ; and diverted himself with engaging him 
in conversations upon a multitude of subjects, 
and in disputes with learned men ; on all which 
occasions he acquitted himself so happily, that 
the king formed the highest ideas of his capa- 
city, and future eminence. And thinking, per- 
haps with reason, that active life was the no- 
blest sphere of a great genius, he recommended 
to him the study of modern history, the customs 
of nations, and those parts of learning, that are 
of use in public transactions and civil employ- 
ments, declaring that such abilities properly cul- 
tivated might exalt him, in, ten years, to be the 
greatest minister of state in Europe. Barretier, 
whether we attribute it to his moderation or in- 
experience, was not daz 2 lecl by the prospect of 
such high pi’omotion, but answered, that he was 
too much pleased with science and quiets to leave 
them for such inextricable studies, or such ha- 
rassing fatigues. A resolution so unpleasing to 
the king, that his father attributes to it the 
delay of those favours which they had hopes of 
receiving, the king having, as he observes, de- 
termined to employ him in the ministry. 

It is not impossible that paternal affection 
might suggest to Mr. Barretier some false con- 
ceptions of the king’s design ; for he infers from 
the introduction of his son to the young princes, 
and the caresses which he received from them, 
that the king intended him for their preceptor ; 
a scheme, says he, which some other resolution 
happily destroyed. . 

Whatever was originally intended, and by 
whatever means these intentions were frustrat- 
ed; BaiTetier, after having been' treated with 
the highest regard, by the whole royal family, 
was dismissed with a present of two hundi’ed 
crowns ; and his father, instead of being fixed 
at Stetin, was made pastor of the French church 
at Hall; a place more commodious for study, to 
which they retired; Barretier being first ad- 
mitted into the Royal Society at Berlin, and 
recommended by the king to the university at 
Hall. 

At Hall he continued Ms studies with his usual 
application and success, and, either by his own 
reflections or the persuasions of his father, was 
prevailefi upon to give up his own inclinations to 
those of the king and direct his inquiries to 


those subjects that had been recommended by 
him. 

He continued to add new acquisitions to his 
learning, and to increase his reputation by new 
performances, till, in the beginning of his nine- 
teenth year, his health began to decline, and his 
indisposition, which, being not alarming or vio- 
lent, was perhaps not at first sufficiently regard- 
ed, increased by slow degrees for eighteen 
months, during which he spent days among his 
books, and neither neglected his studies, nor left 
his gayety, till his distemper, ten days before his 
death, deprived him of the use of his limbs : he 
then prepared himself for his end, without fear 
or emotion, and on the 5th of October, 1740, re- 
signed his soul into the hands of his Saviour, 
with conjidence and tranquillity. 

In the Magazine for appeared thefolhuing 

Additional Account <f the Life of John 

Philif Baeeetier. ^ 

As the nature of our Collections requires 
that our accounts of remarkable persons and 
transactions should be early, our readers must 
necessarily pardon us, if they are often not com- 
plete, and allow us to be sufficiently studious of 
their satisfaction, if we correct our errors, and 
supply our defects from subsequent intelligence, 
where the importance of the subject merits an 
extraordinary attention, or when we have any 
peculiar opportunities of procuring information. 
The particulars hej*e inserted we thought proper 
to annex by way of note to the following passa- 
ges, quoted from the Magazine for Dec. 1740, 
and for Feb. 174d.” 

P. 152. At the age of 7iine years he not only was 
master of five languages, 

French, which was the native language of his 
mother, was that which be learned first, mixed, 
by living in Germany, with some words of the 
language of the country. After some time his 
father took care to introduce in his conversation 
with'Jhira, some words of Latin, in such a man- 
ner that he might discover the meaning of thejn 
by the connection of the sentence, or the occasion 
on which they were used, without discovering 
that he had any intention of instructing him, or 
that any new attainment w?is j>roposed. 

By this method of conversation, in which 
new words were every day introduced, his 
ear had been somewhat accustomed to the in- 
flections and variations of the Latin tongue, he 
began to attempt to speak lilm his father, and 
was in a short time drawn on by imperceptible 
degrees to speak Latin, intermixed with other 
languages. 


* The passages referred to ia the preceding pages 
are printed in Italics. 
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TBus, wlien lie was but four years old., he 
spoke every day French to his mother, Latin 
to his father, and High Butch to the maid, 
without any perplexity to himself, or any con- 
tusion of one language with another. 

P. 152. He is no stranger to biblical criii^ 

€ 137 ) 1 . 

Having now gained such a degree of shill in 
the Hebrew language as to he able to compose 
in it both in prose and verse, he was extremely 
desii’ous of reading the Rabbins ; and having 
borrowed of the neighbouring clergy, and the 
Jews of Schwabach, all the books which they 
could supply him, he prevailed on his father to 
buy him the great Rabbinical Bible, published at 
Amsterdam in four tomes, folio, 1728, and read 
it with that accuracy and attention which ap- 
pears by the account of it written by him to his 
favourite, M. Le Maitre, inserted in the begin- 
ning of the 26th volume of tlio Bibliothequc 
Germanique. 

These writers were read by him, as other 
young persons peruse romances or novels, only 
from a puerile desire of amusement; for he had 
so little veneration for them, even while he 
studied them with most eagerness, that he often 
diverted his parents with recounting their fables 
and chimeras. 

153. 1)1 his twelfth year he applied more 
ticulaiiy to the study of the Fathers. 

His father being somewhat xmeasy to observe 
so much time spent by him on Rabbinical 
trifles, thought it necessaiy now to recal him to 
the study of the Greek language, which he had 
of late neglected, hut to which he returned with 
so much ardour, that in a short time he was 
able to I’ead Greek with the same facility as 
French or Latin. 

Ho then engaged in the perusal of the Greek 
fathers, and councils of the first three or four 
Cfcnturies : and undertook, at his father’s desire, 
to confute a treatise of Samuel Crellius, in 
which, under the name of Artemonius, he has 
endeavoured to substitute, in the beginning of 
St. John’s gospel, a reading difierent from that 
which is at present received, and less favourable 
to the orthodox doctrine of the divinity of our 
Saviour. 

This task was xmdertaken by Barretier with 
great ai’dour, and prosecuted by him with suit- 
able application, for he not only drew up a for- 
mal confutation of Artemonius, hut made large 
collections from the earliest writers, relating to 
the history, of heresies which he proposed at 
first to have published as preliminaries to hia 
book, but, finding the introduction grew at last 
to a greater bulk than the book itself, be deter- 
mined to publish it apart. 

While he was engrossed by these inquiries, 
accident threw a pair of globes into his hands 
in October, 1734, by which his ciu'iosity was so 
much exalted, that he laid aside his Artemo- 
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uius, and applied himself to geography and as- 
tronomy. In ten days he was able to solve all 
the proHems in the doctrine of the globes, and 
had attained ideas so clear and strong of all the 
systems, as well ancient as modern, that he be- 
gan to think of making new discoveries; and 
for that purpose, laying aside for a time all 
searches into antiquity, he employed his utmost 
interest to procure books of astronomy and of 
mathematics, and made such a progress in three 
or four months, that he seemed to have spent 
his whole life upon that study ; for he not only 
made an astrolabe, and drew up astronomical 
tables but invented new methods of calcula- 
tion, or such at least as appeared new to him 
because they were not mentioned in the books 
which he had then an opportunity of reading, 
and it is a suflicient proof both of the rapidity 
of his progress, and the extent of his views, 
that in three months after his first sight of a 
pair of globes, he formed schemes for finding 
the longitude, which he sent, in Jan. 1735, to 
the Royal Society at London. 

His scheme being recommended to the So- 
ciety by the Queen, was considered by them 
with a degree of attention which, perhaps 
would not have been bestowed upon the attempt 
of a mathematician so young, had he not been 
dignified with so illustrious a patronage. But 
it -was soon found, that for want of books he 
had imagined himself the inventor of methods 
1 already in common use, and that he proposed 
no means of discovering the longitude, but such 
as had been already tried and found insufficient. 
Such will be very freqxxently the fate of those 
whose fortune either condemns them to study 
without the necessary assistance from libraries, 
or who in too much haste publish their dis- 
coveries. 

This attempt exhibited, however, such a spe- 
cimen of his capacity for mathematjcal learn- 
ing, and such a proof of an early proficiency, 
that the Royal Society of Berlin admitted him 
as one of their members, in 1735. 

P. 163. Prijices, who ar'e commonly the last. 

Barretier had been distinguished much more 
early by the Margravine of Anspach, who, in 
172^ sent for his father and mother to the 
court, where their son, whom they carried with, 
them, presented her with a letter in French, 
and addressed another in Latin to the young 
prince; who afterwards, in 1734, granted him 
the privilege of borrowing books from the li- 
brax'ies of Anspach, together with an annual 
pension of fifty fiorins, which he enjoyed for 
four years 

In this place it may not be improper to re- 
count some honours conferred xipon him, which, 
if distinctions are to he rated by the knowledge 
of those who bestow them, may be considered as 
more valuable than those wbifch He received 
from pi’inces. 


BARRETIER. 
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Im June 1731, he was initiated in the univer- 
sity of Altdorft, and at the end of the year 1732, 
the synod of the reformed churches, held at 
Christian Erlang, admitted him to be present at 
their consultations, and to preserve the memory 
of so extraordinary a transaction, as the recep- 
tion of a boy of eleven years into an ecclesiastical 
council, recorded it in a particular article of the 
acts of the synod. 

P. 154. Me was too much pleased wUh science 
and quiet* 

Astronomy was always Ban'etier’s favourite 
study, and so much engrossed his thoughts, that 
he did not willingly converse on any other sub- 
ject ; nor was he so well pleased with the civili- 
ties of the greatest persons, as with the conver- 
sation of the mathematicians. An astronomical 
observation was sufficient to withhold him from 
court, or to call him away abruptly from the 
most illustrious assemblies ; nor was there any 
hope of enjoying his company without inviting 
fiome^professor to beep him in temper, and en- 
gage him in discourse ; nor was it possible, with- 
out this expedient, to prevail upon him to sit for 
his picture. 

P. 154. At Hall he continued his studies* 

Mr. Barretier returned, on the 28th of April, 
1735, to Hall, where he continued the remaining 
part of his life, of which it may not be impro- 
per to give a moi’e particular account. 

At his settlement in the university he deter- 
mined to exert his privileges as master of arts, 
and to read public lectures to the students ; a 
design from which his father could not dissuade 
him, though he did not approve it ; so certainly 
do honours or preferments, too soon conferred, in- 
fatuate the greatest capacities. He published an 
Invitation to three lectures, one critical on the 
book of Job, another on astronomy, and a third 
upon ancient ecclesiastical history. But. of this 
employment he was soon made weary by the pe- 
tulance of his auditors, the fatigue which it oc- 
casioned, and the iiiterruptioa .of his studies 
which it produced, and therefore, in a fortnight, 
he desisted wholly from his lectures, and never 
afterwards resumed them. 

He then applied himself to the study of the 
law, almost against his own inclination, which, 
however, he conquered so far as to become a 
regular attendant on the lectures on that sci- 
ence, but spent all his other time upon different 
studies. 

The first year of his residence at Hall was 
spent upon natural philosophy and mathema- 
tics j and scarcely any author, ancient or modern, 
that has treated on those parts of learning was 
neglected by him, nor was he satisfied with the 
knowledge of what had been discovered by 
others, but made new observations, and drew up 
immense calculations for his own use. 

He then returned to ecclesiastical histoiyy and 


began to retouch his Account of Heresies,** 
which he had begun at Sch wabach : on this occa- 
sion he read the primitive writers with great 
accuracy, and formed a project of regulating the 
chronology of those ages; which produced a 
** Chronological Dissertation on the succession 
of the Bishops of Borne, from St. Peter to Vic- 
tor,’* printed in Latin at Utrecht, 1740. 

He afterwards was wholly absoi'bed in appli- 
cation to polite literature, and read not Only a - 
multitude of writers in the Greek and Latin, 
but in the Geiman, Dutch, French, Italian, 
English, and Arabic languages, and in the last 
year of his life he was engrossed by the study of 
inscriptions, medals, and antiquities of all nations, 

III 1757, he resumed bis design of finding a 
certain method of discovering the longitude, 
which he imagined himself to have attained by 
exact observations of the declination and inclina- 
tion of the needle, and sent to the Academy of 
Sciences, and to the Boyal Society of London, 
at the same time, an account of his schemes ; to 
which it was first answered hy the Boyal So- 
ciet}’-, that it appeared the same with one which 
Mr. Whiston had laid before them ; and aftei*- 
wards by the Academy of Sciences, that his me- 
thod was but vei'y little different from one that 
had been proposed by M. de la Croix, and which 
was ingenious but ineffectual. 

Mr. Barretier, finding his invention already 
in the possession of two men eminent for mathe- 
matical knowledge, desisted from all inquiries 
after the longitude, and engaged in an examina- 
tion of the Egyptian antiquities, which he pro- 
posed to free from their present obscurity, by 
decyphering the hieroglyphics, and explain- 
ing their astronomy ; but this design was inter- 
rupted by his death. 

P. 154. Conjidence and tra7iqmIUtp. 

Thus died Barretier, in the 20th year of Ins 
age, having given a proof how much may be per- 
formed in so short a time by indefatigable dili- 
gence. He was not only mastei* of many lan- 
guages, but skilled almost in every science, and 
capable of distinguishing himself in every pro- 
fession except that of physic, from which he had 
been discouraged by remarking the diversity of 
opinions among those who had been consulted 
concerning his own disorders. 

His learning, however vast, had not depressed 
or overburdened his natural faculties, for his ge- 
nius always appeared predominant ; and when 
he inquired into the various opinions of the wri- 
ters of all ages, he reasoned and determined for 
himself, having a mind at once comprehensive 
and delicate, active and attentive. He was able 
to reason with the metaphysicians on the most 
abstruse questions, or to enliven the most un- 
pleasing subjects by the gayety of his fancy. He 
wrote with great elegance and dignity of style, 
and had the peculiar felicity of readiness and 
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facility in erery thing that he undertook, being 
able without premeditation to translate one lan- 
guage into another. He was no imitator, but 
struck out new tracts, and formed original sys- 
tems. He had a quickness of apprehension, and 
tirmness of memory, which enabled him to read 
with incredible rapidity, and at the same time 
to retain what he read, so as to be able to recol- 
lect and appl)’’ it. He turned over volumes in 
an instant, and selected what was useful for his 
purpose. He seldom made extracts, except of 
books which he could not procure when he 
might want them a second time, being always 
able to find in any author, with great expedition, 
what he had once read. He read over, in one 
winter, twenty vast folios ; and the catalogue of 
books wlifch he had borrowed, comprised forty- 
one pages in quarto, the writing close, and the 
titles abridged. He was a constant reader of 
literary journals.' 

With regard to common life he had some pe- 
culiarities- He could not bear music, and if he 
was ever engaged at play could not attend to it. 
He neither loved wine nor entertainments, nor , 
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dancing, nor the sports of the field, nor relieved 
his studies with any other diversion than that 
of walking and conversation. He eat little flesh, 
and lived almost wholly upon milk, tea, bread, 
fruits, and sweetmeats. 

He had great vivacity in his imagination, and 
ardour in his desires, which the easy method of 
his education had never repressed ; he therefore 
conversed among those who had gained his con- 
fidence with great freedom, but his favourites 
I were not numerous, and to others he was always 
reserved and silent, without the least inclination 
to discover his sentiments or display his learning. 
He never fixed his choice upon any employment, 
nor confined his views to any profession, being 
desirous of nothing but knowledge, and entirely 
untainted with avarice or ambition. He pre- 
served himself always independent, and was 
never known to be guilty of a lie. Plis constant 
application to learning suppressed those passions 
which betray others of his age to irregularities, 
and excluded all those temptations to which 
men are exposed by idleness or common amuse- 
ments. 


MORIN.* 


Lewis !Mop:in was horn at Mans, on the 11th 
of July, 1635, of parents eminent for their piety. 
He was the eldest of sixteen children, a family 
to -which their estate bore no proportion, and 
which, in persons less resigned to Providence, 
would have caused great uneasiness and anxiety. 

His parents omitted nothing in his education, 
wdiich religion requires, and which their fortune 
could supply. Botany -was the study that ap- 
peared to have taken possession of his inclina- 
tion, as soon, as the bent of his genius could be 
discovered. A countryman, who supplied the 
apothecaries of the place, was his first master, 
and was paid by him for his instructions with 
the little money that he could procure, or that 
which was given him to buy something to eat 
after dinner. This abstinence and generosity 
discovered themselves with his passion for bot- 
any, and the gratification of a desire indifferent 
in itself was procured by the exercise of two 
virtues. 


* Translated from a-n eloge by Fontenelle, and first 
printed in tlm Geutieman^s Magazine for 1741. 


Pie was soon master of all his instructor’s 
knowledge, and was obliged to enlarge his ac- 
quaintance with plants, by observing them him- 
self in the neighbourhood of Mans. Plaving 
fitnished his grammatical studies, he was sent to 
learn philosophy at Paris, whither he travelled 
on foot like a student in botany, and was careful 
not to lose such an opportunity of improvement. 

When his course of philosophy was completed, 
he was determined, by his love of botany, to 
the profession of physic, and from that time en- 
gaged in a course of life, which was never ex- 
ceeded either by the ostentation of a philosopher, 
or -the severity of an anchoret j for he confined 
himself to bread and water, and at most allowed 
himself no indulgence beyond fruits. By this 
method, he preserved a constant freedom and 
serenity of spirits, always equally proper for 
study ; for his soul had no pretences to complain 
* of being overwhelmed with matter. 

This regimen, extraordinary as it was, had 
many advantages; for it preserved his health, 
an advantage which very few sufficiently regard ; 
it gave him an authority to preach diet and ab- 
stinence to his patients; and it made him rich 
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witliout the assistance of foi*tune ; rich, not for 
himself, hut for the poor, who were the only- 
persons benefited by that artificial affluence, 
which, of all others, is most difficult to acquire. 
It is e®isy to imagine, . that, while he practised 
in the midst of Paris the severe tempei’ance of a 
hermit, Paris differed no otherwise, with re- 
gard to him, from a hermitage, than as it sup- 
plied him with books and the conversation of 
learned men. 

In 1662, he was admitted doctor of physic. 
About that time Dr. Fagon, Dr. Longuet, and 
Dr. Galois, all eminent for their skill in botany, 
were employed in drawing up a catalogue of the 
plants in the Royal Garden, which was pub- 
lished in 1665, under the name of Dr. Vallot, 
then first physician : during the prosecution, of 
this % 7 ork, Dr. Morin was often consulted, and 
from these conversations it was that Dr. Fagon 
conceived a particular esteem of him, which he 
always coTitinued to retain. 

After having practised physic some years, he 
was admitted Expectant at the Hotel Dieu, 
where he was regularly to have been made 
Pensionary physician upon the first vacancy ; 
but mere unassisted merit advances slowly, if, 
what is not very common, it advances at all. 
Morin had no acquaintance with the arts ne- 
cessary to carry on schemes of preferment ; the 
moderation of his desires preserved him from 
the necessity of studying them, and the pri- 
vacy of his life debarred him from any oppor- 
tunity. 

' At last, however, justice was done him in 
spite of artifice and partiality; hut his advance- 
ment added nothing to his condition, except the 
power of more extensive charity; for all the 
money which he received as a salary, he put 
into the chest of the hospital, always, as he 
imagined, without being observed. Not con- 
tent with serving the poor for nothing, he paid 
them for being served. 

His reputation rose so high in Paris, that 
Mademoiselle de Guise was desirous to make 
him her physician ; hut it was not without dif- 
ficulty that he was prevailed upon by his friend. 
Dr. Dodai’t, to accept the place. He was by 
this new advancement laid under the necessity 
of keeping a chariot, an equipage very unsuit- 
able to his temper ; but while he complied with 
those exterior appearances which the public had 
a right to demand from him, he remitted no- 
thing of his former austerity in the more private 
and essential parts of his life, which he had al- 
ways the power of regulating according to his 
own disi>osition. 

In two years and a half the Princess fell sick, 
and was despaired of by Morin, who was a 
great master of prognostics. At the time when 
she thought herself in no danger, he pronounced 
her death inevitable ; a declaration to the high- 
est degree disagreeable, hut which was made 


more easy to him than to any other by Ills 
piety and artless simplicity. Nor did his sin- 
cerity produce any ill consequences to himself ; 
for the Princess, affected by his zeal, taking a 
ring from her finger, gave it him as t’helast 
pledge of her affection, and rewarded him still 
more to his satisfaction, by preparing for death 
with a true Christian piety. She left him by 
will a yearly pension of two thousand livres, 
which was always regularly paid him. 

No sooner was the Princess dead, but he 
freed himself from the incumbrance of his cha- 
riot, and retired to St. Victor without a ser- 
vant; having, however, augmented his daily 
allowance with a little rice boiled in water. 

Dodart, who had undertaken the charge of 
being ambitious on bis account, procured him, 
at the restoration of the academy in 1699, to 
he nominated associate botanist ; not knowing, 
what he would doubtless have been pleased with 
the knowledge of, that he introduced into that 
assembly the man that was to succeed him in 
his place of Pensionary 

Dr. Morin was not one who had upon his 
hands the labour of adapting himself to the du- 
ties of his condition, but always found himself 
naturally adapted to them. He had, therefore, 
no difficulty in being constant at the assemblies 
of the academy, notwithstanding the distance 
of places, while he had strength enough to sup- 
port the journey. But his regimen was not 
equally effectual to produce vigour as to prevent 
distempers ; and being 64* years old at his ad- 
mission, he could not continue his assiduity 
more than a year after the death of Dodart, 
whom he succeeded in 1707. 

When Mr. Tournefort went to pursue his bo- 
tanical inquiries in the Levant, he desired Dr. 
Morin to supply his place of Demonstrator of 
th^e Plants in the Royal Garden, and rewarded 
him for the trouble, by inscribing to him a new 
plant which he brought from the east, by the 
name of Marina Orientals, as he named others 
the DodarLOi the Fagonne, the Fignonne, the 
Fhelipee, These are compliments proper to he 
made by the botanists, not only to those of their 
own rank, but to the greatest persons; for a 
plant is a'monument of a more durable nattire 
than a medal or an obelisk ; and yet, as a proof 
that even these vehicles are not always sufficient 
to transmit to futurity the name conjoined with 
them, the Nicoiiana is now scarcely known by 
any other name than that of tobacco. 

Dr. Morin, advancing far in age, was now 
forced to take a servant, and, what was yet a 
more essential alteration, prevailed upon him- 
self to take an ounce of wine a~day, which he 
measured with the same exactness as a medicine 
bordering upon poison. He quitted at the same 
time all his practice in the city, and confined it 
to the poor of his neighbourhood, and his visits 
to the Hotel Dieu ; but his weakness increas 
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jrig, he was forced to increase Ms quantity of 
wine, wliiclx yet he always continued to adjust 
hy weight. * 

At 78, Ms legs could carry him no longer, 
and he scarcely left his bed ; but his intellects 
continued unimpaired, except in the last six 
months of his life. He expired, or to use a 
more proper tei*m, went out, on the 1st of 
March, 1714, at the age of SO years, without 
any distemper, and merely for want of strength, 
having enjoyed by the benefit of his regimen 
a long and healthy life, and a gentle and easy 
death. 

This extraordinary regimen was but part of 
the daily regulation of his life, of which all the 
offices were carried on with a regularity and 
exactness nearly approaching to that of the 
planetary motions. 

He went to bed at seven, and rose at two, 
throughout the year. He spent in the morning 
three hours at his devotions, and went to the 
Hotel Dieu in the summer between five and 
six, and in the winter between six and seven, 
hearing mass for the most part at Notre Dame. 
After his return he read the holy scripture, 
dined at eleven, and when it was fair weather 
walked till two in the royal garden, where he 
examined the new plants, and gratified his ear- 
liest and strongest passion. For the remaining 
part of the day, if he had no poor to visit, he 
shut himself up, and read hooks of literature or 
physic, but chiefly physic, as the duty of his 
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, profession required. This likewise was the 
time he received visits, if any were paid him. 
He often used this expression, “ lliose that 
come to see me, do me honour j those that 
stay away, do me a favour.” It is easy to con- 
ceive that a man of this temper was not 
crowded with salutations : there was only now 
and then an Antony that would pay Paul a 
visit. 

Among his papers was found a Greek and 
I Latin index to Hippocrates, more copious and 
exact than that of Pini, which he had finished 
only a year before his death. Such a work re- 
quired the assiduity and patience of a hermit.* 

There is likewise a journal of the weather, 
kex>t without interruption, for more than forty 
years, in which he has accurately set down the 
state of the barometer and thermometer, the 
di-ymess and moisture of the air, the variations 
of the wind in the course of the day, the rain, 
the thunders, and even the sudden storms, in a 
very commodious and concise method, which 
exhibits in little I’oom, a great train of differ- 
ent observations. What numbers of such re- 
marks had escaped a man less uniform in his 
life, and whose attention had been extended to 
common objects ! 

All the estate which he left is a collection of 
medqls, another of herbs, and a library rated at 
two thousand crowns ; which make it evident 
that he spent much more upon his mind than 
upon his body. 
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Peter Burmax was born at Utrecht, on the 
26th day of .Tune, 1668. The family from 
which he descended has for several generations 


* The practice of Dr. Morin is forbidden, I believe, 
by every writer that has left rules for the preserva- 
tion of health, and is directly opposite to that of Co- 
naro, who by his regimen repaired a broken consti- 
tution, and protracted his life, without any* painful 
infirmities, or any decay of his intellectual abilities, 
to more than a hundred years; it is generally 
agreed, that as men advance in years, they ought 
to take lighter sustenance, and in less quantities ; 
and reason seems easily to discover that as the con- 
coctive powers grow weaker, they ought to labour 
less. Orig. Edit. 

t First printedl in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
lr42.— N, 


produced men of great eminence for piety and 
learning ; and his father, who was j)rofessor of 
divinity in the university, and pastor of the city 
of Utrecht, was equally celebrated for the 
strictness of his life, the efficacy and orthodoxy 
of his sermons, and the learning and perspicu- 
ity ot his academical lectures. 

From the assistance and instruction which 
such a father would doubtless have been en- 
couraged by the genius of this son not to have 


* This is an instance of the disposition generally 
found in writers of lives, to exalt every common 
occurrence and action into wonder. Am not in- 
dexes daily written by men who neither receive 
nor expect any loud applauses for their labours? 
Or^g. EAiU 
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omitted, he was unhappily cut off at eleven 
yoairs of age, being at that time by his father’s 
death thrown entirely under the care of his 
mother, by whose diligence, piety, and prudence, 
his education was so reguLated, that he had 
scarcely any reason, hut filial tenderness, to re- 
gret the loss of his father. 

He was about this time sent to the public 
school of Utrecht to he instructed in the learned 
languages ; and it will convey no common idea 
of' his capacity and industry to relate, that he 
had passed through the classes, and was admitted 
into the university in his thirteenth year. 

This account of the rapidity of his progress in 
the first part of his studies is so stupendous, that 
though it is attested by his friend, Dr. Oster- 
dyke, of whom it cannot be reasonably suspected 
that he is himself deceived, or that he can desire 
to deceive others, it must be allowed far to ex- 
ceed the limits of probability, if it be considered, 
with regard to the methods of education prac- 
tised in our country, where it is not uncommon 
for the highest genius, and most comprehensive 
capacity, to be entangled for ten years, in those 
thorny paths of literature, which Bufman is 
represented to have passed in less than two ; and 
we must doubtless confess the most skilful of 
oar masters much excelled by the address of the 
Dutch teachers, or the abilities of our greatest 
scholars far surpassed by those of Burman. 

But, to reduce this narrative to credibility, it 
is necessary that admiration should give place to 
in<iuiry, and that it be discovered what pro- 
ficiency in literature is expected from a student, 
req.desting to be admitted into a Dutch univer- 
sity. It is to be observed that in the universi- 
ties of foreign countries, they have professors of ^ 
philology, or humanity, whose employment is 
to instruct the younger classes in grammar, 
rhetoric, and languages ; nor do they engage in 
the study of philosophy, till they have passed 
through a course of philological lectures and ex- 
ercises, to which, in some places, two years are 
commonly allotted. 

The English scheme of education, which with 
regard to academical studies is more rigorous, 
and sets literary honours at a higher price than 
that of any other country, exacts from the youth, 
who are initiated in oiur colleges, a degree of 
philological knowledge sufficient to qualify them 
for lectures in philosophy, which are read to 
them in Latin, and to enable them to proceed in 
other studies without assistance ; so that it may 
be conjectured, that Burman, at his entrance 
into the university, had no such skill in lan- 
guages, nor such ability of composition, as are 
frequently to be met with in the higher classes 
of an English school ; nor was perhaps more 
than moderately skilled in Latin, and taught 
the first rudiments of Greek. 

In the university he was committed to the 
care of the learned Gravius, whose regard for 


his father inclined him to superintend his studies 
with more than common attention, which was 
soon confirmed and increased by his discoveries 
of the genius of his pupil, and his observation of 
his diligence. 

One of the qualities which contributed emi- 
nently to qualffy Graevius for an instructor of 
youth, was the sagacity by which he readily 
discovered the predominant faculty Of each pupil, 
and the peculiar designation h'y which nature 
had allotted him to any species of literature, and 
by which he was soon able to determine, that 
Burman was remarkably adapted to classical 
studies, and predict the great advances that he 
would make, by industriously pui'suing the di- 
rection of his genius. 

Animated by the encouragement of a tutor so 
celebrated, he continued the vigour of his appli- 
cation, and, for several years, not only attended 
the lectures of Greevius, hut made use of every 
other opportunity of improvement, with such 
diligence as might justly be expected to produce 
an uncommon proficiency. 

Having thus attained a sufficient degree of 
classical knowledge to qualify him for inquiries 
into other sciences, he applied himself to the 
study of the law, and published a dissertation, 

De Vicesima Hajreditatum,” which he pub- 
licly defended, under the professor Van Muy- 
den, with such learning and elo uence, as pro- 
cured him great applause. 

Imagining, then, that the conversation of 
other men of learning, might be of use towards 
his farther improvement, and rightly judging 
that notions formed in any single seminary are 
for the geeatest part contracted and partial; ho 
went to Leyden, where he studied philosophy 
for a year, under M„ de Voider, whose celebwty 
was so great, that the schools assigned to the 
sciences, which it was his iwovince to teach, 
were not sufficient, though very spacious, to 
contain the audience that crowded his lectures 
from all parts ot Europe. 

Yet he did not suffer himself to be engrossed 
by philosophical disquisitions, to the neglect of 
those studies in which he was more early en- 
gaged, and to which he was perhaps by natiu*e 
better adapted ; for he attended at the same time 
Byckius’s explanations of Tacitus, and James 
Gronovius’s lectures on the <5reek writers, and 
has often been heard to acknowledge, at an ad- 
vanced age, the assistance which he received 
from them. 

Having thus passed a year at Leyden with 
great advantage, he returned to Utrecht, and 
once more applied himself to philological studies, 
by the assistance of Grajvius, whose early hopes 
of his genius were now raised to a fuU confi- 
dence of that excellence, at which he afterwards 
arrived. 

At Utrecht, in March, 1688, in the twentieth 
year of his age, he was advanced to the degree 
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of doctor of laws ; on which occasion he publish- 
ed a learned dissertation, De Transactionibus,” 
and defended it with his usual eloquenccj learn- 
ing, and success. 

The attainment of this honour was far from 
having upon Burman that effect which lias been 
too often observed to be produced in others, who, 
having In their own opinion no higher object of 
ambition, have relapsed into idleness and secu- 
rity, and spent the rest of their lives in a lazy 
enjoyment of their academical dignities. Bur- 
man aspired to farther improvements, and, not 
satisfied with the opportunities of literaiy con- 
versation which Utrecht afforded, travelled into 
Switzerland and Germany, where he gained an 
inci’ease both of fame and learning. 

At bis return from this excursion, he engaged 
in the practice of the law, and pleaded several ! 
causes with such reputation, as might be hoped 
by a man who had joined to his knowledge of 
the law, the embellishments of polite literature, 
and the strict ratiocination of true philosophy, 
and who was able to employ on every occasion 
the graces of eloquence and the power of argu- 
mentation. 

While Burman was hastening to high reputa- 
tion in the courts of justice, and to those riches 
and honours which always follow it, he was 
summoned in IGOI, by the magistrates of 
Utrecht, to undertake the charge of collector of 
the tenths, an office in that place of great ho- 
nour, and which he accepted therefoi’e as a proof 
of their confidence and esteem. 

While he was engaged in this employment, he 
married Eve Clotterboke, a young lady of a 
good family, and uncommon genius and beauty, 
by whom he had ten children, of \yhicii eight 
died young; and only two sons, Francis and 
Caspar, lived to console their mother for their 
father’s death. 

Neither public business nor domestic cares 
detained Burman from the prosecution of his li- 
terary inquiries; by which he so much endeared 
himself to Grsevius, that he was recommended 
by him to the regard of the university of Utrecht, 
and accordingly, in 1696, was chosen professor 
of eloquence and history, to which was added, 
after some time, the proi'essorship of the Greek 
language, and afterwards that of politics ; so va- 
rious did they conceive his abilities, and so ex- 
tensive his knowledge. 

At his entrance upon this new province, he 
pronounced an oration upon eloquence and poe- 
try. 

Having now more frequent opportunities of 
displaying his learning, he ai’ose, in a short time, 
to a high reputation, of which the great number 
of his auditors was a sufficient proof, and which 
the proficiency of his pupils showed not to be 
accidental or undeserved/ 

In 1714 he formed a resolution of visiting Pa- 
ris, not only for the sake of conferring in person, 
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upon questions of literature, with the learned 
men of that place, and of gratifying his curiosity 
with a more familiar knowledge of those writers 
whose works lio admired, but with a view more 
important, of visiting the libraries, and making 
those inquiries which might be of advantage to 
bis darling study. 

The vacation of the uiiiversity aUSwed him to 
stay at Paris bat six weeks, which he employed 
with so much dexterity and industry, that he 
had searched the principal librai’ies, collated a 
great number of manuscripts and printed copies, 
and brought back a great treasure of cui’ious ob- 
servations. 

In this visit to Paris he contracted an ac- 
quaintance, among other learned men, with the 
celebrated Father Montfaucon; with whom he 
conversed, at his first interviev/, with no other 
character but that of a traveller ; but their dis- 
course turning upon ancient learning, the stran- 
ger soon gave such proofs of his attainments, 
that Montfaucon declaimed him a very uncommon 
traveller, and confessed his curiosity to know his 
name ; which he no sooner heard, than he rose 
from his scat, and embracing him with the ut- 
most ardour, expressed his satisfaction at having 
seen the man whose productions of various kinds 
he had so often praised ; and, as a real proof of his 
regard, offered not only to procure him an im- 
mediate admission to all the libraries of Paris, but 
to those in remoter provinces, which are hot ge- 
nerally open to strangers, and undertook .to case 
the expenses of his journey by procuring him 
entertainment in all the monasteries of his order. 

This favour Burman was hindered from ac- 
cepting, by the necessity of returning to Utrecht 
at the usual time of beginning a new course of 
lectures, to which there tvas always so great a 
concourse of students, as much increased the 
dignity and fame of the university in which he 
taught. 

He had already extended, to distant parts, his 
reputation for knowledge of ancient history by a 
treatise “de Vectigalibiis PopuH Romani,” on 
the revenues of the Romans ; and for his skill 
in Greek learning, and in ancient coins, by a 
tract called Jupiter Fulgurj'.tor and after his 
return from P^j^ris, he published Plurdrus,” 
first with the notes of various commentators, 
and afterwards wnth hisov/n. He printed many 
poems, made many orations upon different sub- 
jects, and procured an impression of the epistles 
of Guilhis and Sanavius. 

While he was thus employed, the professor- 
ships of history, eloquence, and the Griiek lan- 
guage, became vacant at Leyden, by the death of 
Perizonius, which Barman’s reputation incited 
the curators of the university to offer him upon 
very generous terms, and which, after some 
struggles with his fondness for his native place, 
his friends, and his colleagues, he was prevailed 
on to accept, finding the solicitations from Ley- 
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den warn and urgent, and his friends at Utrecht, 
though unwilling to he deprived of hina, yet not 
zealous enough for the honour and advantage of 
their utiiversityj to endeavour to detain him by 
great liberality. 

At his entrance upon this*new professorship, 
which was conferred upon him in 1715, he pro- 
nounced an oration upon the. duty and office of a 
professor of polite litoratui’e ; De publici hu- 
manioris Disciplinj® professor is proprio officio et 
munere;” and showed, by the usefulness and 
perspicuity of his lectures, that he was not con- 
fined to speculative notions on that subject, hav*' 
ing a very happy method of accommodating his 
instructions to the different abilities and attain- 
ments of his pupils. 

Nor did he suffer the public duties of this sta- 
tion to hinder him from promoting learning by 
labours of a different kindj for ^besides many 
poems and orations which he recited on different 
occasions, he wrote several prefaces to the works 
of others, and published many useful editions of 
the best Latin writers, with large collections of 
notes from various commentators. 

He was twice rector, or chief governor of the 
university, and discharged that important office 
with equal equity and ability, and gained by his 
conduct in every station so much esteem, that 
when the professorship of history of the United 
Provinces became vacant, it was conferred on 
him, as an addition to his honours and revenues, 
which he might justly claim ; and afterwards, 
as a proof of the continuance of their regard, 
and a testimony that his reputation was still iii- 
creasing, they made him chief librarian, an office 
which was the more acceptable to him, as it 
united his business with his pleasure, and gave 
him an opportunity at the same time of super- 
. intending the library, and carrying on his stu- 
dies. 

Such was the course of his life, till, in his old , 
age, leaving off his practice of walkingand other I 
exercises, he began to be afflicted with the 
scurvy, which discovered itself by very torment- 
ing symptoms of various kinds j sometimes dis- 
turbing his head with vertlgos, sometimes caus- 
ing faintness in his limbs, and sometimes attack- 
ing his legs with anguish so excruciating, that 
all his vigour was destroyed, and the power of 
walking entirely taken away, till at length his 
left foot became motionless. The violence 
of his pain produced irregular fevers, deprived 
him of rest, and entirely debilitated his whole 
framcf 

This tormenting disease he bore, though 
not %vithout some degree of impatience, yet with- 
out any unbecoming or irrational despondency, 
and applied himself in the intermission of his 
pains to seek for comfort in the duties of reli- 
gion. 

While he lay in this state of misery he receiv- 
ed an, account of the promotion of two of his 


grandsons, and a catalogue of the King c/ 
France’s library, presented to him by the com- 
mand of the King himself, and expressed some 
satisfaction on all these occasions ; but soon di- 
verted his thoughts to the more important con- 
sideration of his eternal state, into wduch he 
passed on the Slst of March, 1741, in the 7Sd 
year of his age. 

He was a man of moderate stature, of great 
strength and activity, which he preseiwed by 
temperate diet, without medical exactness, and 
by allotting proportions of his time to relaxation 
and amusement, not suffering his studies to ex- 
haust his strength, but relieving them by fre- 
quent intermissions j a jjractice consistent with 
the most exemplary diligence, and which he 
that omits will find at last, that time may be 
lost, like money, by unseasonable avarice. 

In his hours of relaxation he was gay, and 
sometimes gave way so far to his temper, natu- 
rally satirical, that he drew upon himself the 
ill-will of those who had been unfortunately the 
subjects of his mirth ; but enemies so provoked 
he thought it beneath him to regard or to pacify; 
for he was fiery, but not malicious, disdained 
dissimulation, and in his gay or serious hours 
preserved a settled detestation of falsehood. So 
that he was an open and undisguised fj'iend or 
enemy, entirely unacquainted with the artifices 
of flatterers, but so judicious in the choice of 
friends, and so constant in his affection to them, 
that those with whom he had contracted famili- 
arity in his youth, had for the greatest part his 
confidence in his old age. 

His abilities, which would probably have en- 
abled him to have excelled in any kind of learn- 
ing, were chiefly employed, as his station re- 
quired, on polite literature, in which he arrived 
at very uncommon knowledge, which, however, 
appears rather from judicious compilations than 
original productions. His style is lively and 
masculine, but not without harshness and con- 
1 straint, nor pei'haps, always polished to that 
purity which some writers have attained. He 
was at least instrumental to the instruction of 
mankind by the publication of many valuable 
performances, which lay neglected by the great- 
est part of the learned world ; and, if reputation 
be estimated by usefulness, he may claim a 
higher degree in the ranks of learning than some 
others of happier elocution, or more vigorous 
imagination. 

The malice or suspicion of those w^ho either 
did not know, or did not love him, had given 
rise to some doubts about his religion, which ho 
took an opportunity of removing on his death- 
bed by a voluntary declaration of his faith, his 
hope of everlasting salvation from the revealed 
promises of God, and his confidence in the 
merits of our Iledeemei*, of the sincerity of 
which declaration his whole behaviour in his 
long illness was an incontestable proof ; and he 
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concluded bis life, which bad been illustrious 
for many virtues, by exhibiting an example of 
true piety. 

Of his works we have not been able to procui’e 
a complete catalogue : he published, 


Quintilianus,” 2 vols. 4to.’ 

“ Valei'ius Flaccus,” 

Ovidius,” S vols. 4to. 

“ Poete Latin! Minores,”2v. 4to. 
“ Buchaiiani Opera/’ 2 vols. 4to. 


I Cum noils 
I variorum. 
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Thomas Sydenham was born in the year 1624, 
at Windford Eagle in Dorsetshire, where his 
father, William Sydenham, Esq. had a large 
fortune. Under whose care he was educated, 
or in what manner he passed bis childhood, 
whether he made any early discoveries of a 
genius peculiarly adapted to the study of nature, 
or gave any presages of his future eminence in 
medicine, no information is to be obtained. We 
must therefore repress that curiosity which 
would naturally incline us to watch the first at- 
tempts of so vigorous a mind, to pursue it in its 
childish inquiries, and see it stirnggling with 
rustic prejudices, breaking on trifling occasions 
the shackles of credulity, and giving proofs, in 
its casual excursions, that it was formed to shake 
oif the yoke of prescription, and dispel the phan- 
toms of hypothesis. 

That the strength of Sydenham’s understand- , 
ing, the accuracy of his discernment, and ardour 
of his curiosity, might have been remarked from 
his infancy by a diligent observer, there is no 
reason to doubt. For there is no instance of 
any man, whose history has been minutely re- 
lated, that did not in every part of life discover 
the same proportion of intellectual vigour ; but 
it has been the lot of the greatest part of those 
who have excelled in science, to be known only 
by their own wi-itings, and to have left behind 
them no remembrance of their domestic life, or 
private transactions, or only such memorials of 
particular passages as are, on certain occasions, 
necessarily recorded in public registers. 

From these it is discovered, that at the age of 
eighteen, in 1642, he commenced a commoner of 
IMagdalen-Hall in Oxford, where it is not pro- 
bable that he continued long ; for he informs us 


* Originally prefixed to the New Translation of 
Dr. Svdenham’s Works, by John Swan, M, D. of 
Newcastle, in Staffordshire, 1742. H. 


himself, that he was withheld from the univei*- 
sity by the commencement of the war ; nor is it 
known in what state of life he engaged, or where 
he resided during that long series of public cem- 
motion. It is indeed reported that he had a 
commission in the King’s army, but no particu- 
lar account is given of his military conduct j nor 
are we told what rafik he obtained when he en- 
tered into the army, or when, or on what occa- 
sion, he retired from it. 

.*It is, however, certain, that if ever he took up- 
on him the profession of arms, he spent but few 
years in the camp ; for in 1648 he obtained at 
Oxford the degree of bachelor of physic, for 
which, as some medicinal knowledge is necessary, 
it may be imagined that he spent some time in 
qualifying himself. 

His application to the study of physio was, as 
he himself relates, produced by an accidental ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Cox, a physician eminent 
at that time in London, who in some sickness . 
prescribed to his hrothei’, and, attending him 
frequently on that occasion, inquired of him 
what profession he designed to follow. The 
young man answering that he was undetermin- 
ed, the Doctor recommended physic to him, on 
what account, or with what arguments, it is not 
related; but bis persuasions were so effectual, 
that Sydenham determined to follow his advice, 
and retired to Oxford for leisure and opportu- 
nity to pursue his studies. 

It is evident that this conversation must have 
happened before his promotion to any degree in 
physic, because he himself fixes it in the interval 
of his absence from the university, a circum- 
stance which will enable us to confute many 
false reports relating to Dr. Sydenham, which 
have been confidently inculcated? and implicitly 
believed. 

It is the general opinion that he was made a 
physician by accident and necessity, and Sir 
llichard Blackmore reports in plain terms [P? e- 
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Jace to Im Treatise o7i the Small Poa;,] that he en- 
gage! in practice without any preparatory study, 
or previous knowledge, of the medicinal sci- 
ences ; and affirms, that, when he was consult- 
ed by him what books he should read to qualify 
him for the same profession, he recommended 
.Don Q,uixote. 

That he recommended Don Quixote to Black- 
more we are not allowed to doubt j but the re- 
later is liindered by that self-love which dazzles 
all mankind from discovering that he might in- 
tend a satire very different from a general cen- 
stire of all the ancient and modern writers on 
medicine, since he might perhaps mean, either 
seriously or in jest, to insinuate that Blackmore 
was not adapted by nature to the study of physic, 
and that, whether he should read Cervantes or 
^Hippocrates, he would be equally unqualified 
for practice, and equally unsuccessful in it. 

Whatsoever was his nieaniiig, nothing is more 
evident than that it was a transient sally of an 
i IT agination warmed with gayety, or the negli- 
gent effusion of a mind intent upon some other 
employment, and in haste to dismiss a trouble- 
some intruder ; for it is certain that Sydenbam 
did not think it impossible to write usefully on 
medicine, because he has himself written upon 
it; and it is not probable that he carried his 
vanity so far, as to imagine that no man had 
ever acquired the same qualifications besides 
himself. He could not but know that he rather 
restored than invented most of his principles, 
and therefore could not hut acknowledge the 
value of those writers whose doctrines he 
adopted and enforced. 

That he engaged in the pi’actice of physic 
without any acquaintance with the theory, or 
knowledge of the opinions or precepts of former 
writers, is undoubtedly false; for he declares, 
that after he had, in pursuance of his conversa- 
tfon with Dr. Cox, determined upon the profes- 
sion of physic, he ap 2 )lied himself in earnest to it, 
and s^wnt several years in the university [aliquot 
annos in academica palaestra,] before he began 
to pmetise in London. 

Nor was he satisfied with the opportunities 
of knowledge which Oxford afforded, hut tra- 
velled to Montpellier, as Desault relates [Dfs- 
sertation on Consumytmns,'] in quest of farther 
information; Montpellier being at that time 
the most celebrated school of physic ; so far was 
Sydenham from any contempt of academical 
institutions, and so far from thinking it reason- 
able to learn physic by experiments alone, 
which must necessarily be made at the hazai-d 
of life. 

What can be demanded beyond this by the 
most zealous advocate for regular education? 
What can be expected from the most cautious 
and most industnous student, than that he 
should dedicate several year’s to the rudiments of 


his art, and travel for further instructions from 
one university to another? 

It is likewise a common opinion, that Syden- 
ham was thirty years old before he formed his 
resolution of studying physic, for which I can 
discover no other foundation than one expres- 
sion in his dedication to Dr. Mapletoft, which 
seems to have given rise to it by a gross misin- 
terprhtation ; for he only observes, that from 
his conversation with Dr. Cox to the publica- 
tion of that treatise thirty years had intervened. 

Whatever may have pi'oduced this notion, or 
how long soever it may have prevailed, it is now 
proved beyond controversy to be false, since it 
appears that Sydenham, having been for some 
time absent from the university, returned to it 
in order to pursue his physical inquiries be- 
fore he wms twenty-four years old ; for in 164S 
he was admitted to the degree of bachelor of 
physic. 

That such reports should be confidently 
spread, even among the contemporaries of the 
author to whom they relate, and obtain in a few 
years such credit as to require a regular confu- 
tation ; that it should be imagined that the 
greatest physician of the age arrived at so high 
a degree of skill, without any assistance from 
his predecessors ; and that a man eminent for 
integrity practised medicine by chance, and 
grew wise only by murder : is not to be con- 
sidered without astonishment. 

But, if it be, on the other part, remembered, 
how much this opinion favoui*s the laziness of 
some, and the pride of others ; how readily 
some men confide in natural sagacity, and how 
willingly most would spare themselves the la- 
bour of accurate reading and tedious inquiry ; 
it will be easily discovered how much the inter- 
est of multitudes was engaged in the production 
and continuance of this opinion, and how 
cheaply those, of whom it was knoxvn that they 
practised physic before they studied it, might 
satisfy themselves and othei-s with the example 
of the illustrious Sydenham, 

It is therefoi'e in an uncommon degree useful 
to publish a true account of this memorable 
man, that pride, temerity, and idleness may be 
depiuved of that patronage which they have en- 
joyed too long; that life may be secured from 
the dangerous experiments of the ignorant and 
presumptuous ; and that those who shall here- 
after assume the important province of super- 
intending the health of others, may learn from 
this great master of the art, that the only means 
of aiTiving at eminence and success are labour 
and study. 

From these false reports it is probable that 
another arose, to which, though it cannot be 
with equal certainty confuted, it does not ap- 
pear that entire credit ought to be given. The 
acquisition of a Latin style did not seem con- 
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sisteut witli tLe manner of life imputed to him ; 
nor was it probable, that he, who had so dili- 
gently cultivated the ornamental parts of gene- 
ral literature, rvould have neglected the essen- 
tial studies of his own profession. Those there- 
fore who were determined, at whatever price, 
to retain him in their own party, and represent 
him equally ignorant and daring with them- 
selves, denied him the credit of writing his 
own works in the language in which they were 
published, and asserted, but without proof, that 
they were composed by him in English, and 
translated into Latin by Dr. Mapletoft. 

Whether Dr. Mapletoft lived and was fa- 
miliar with him during the whole time in 
which these several treatises were printed, trea- 
tises written on particular occasions, and 
printed at periods considerably distant from 
each other, we have had no opportunity of in- 
quiring, and therefore cannot , demonstrate the 
falsehood of this report : but if it be considered 
how unlikely it is that any man should engage 
in a work so laborious and so little necessary, 
only to advance the reputation of another, or 
that he should have leisure to continue the same 
office upon all following occasions ; if it be re- 
membered how seldom such literary combina- 
tions are formed, and how soon they are for the 
greatest part dissolved; thei’e will appear no 
reason for not allowing Dr. Sydenham the lau- 
rel of eloquence as well as physic. ^ 

It is observable, that his P^'oeessus Integri, 
published after his death, discovers alone more 
skill in the Latin language than is commonly 
ascribed to him ; and it surely wdll not be sus- 
pected, that the officiousness of liis friends was 
continued after his death, or that he procured 
the book to be translated only that, by leaving 
it behind him, he might secure his claim to his 
other .writings. 

It is asserted by Sir Hans Sioano, that Dr. 
Sydenham, with whom he was familiarly ac- 
quainted, was pax’ticularly versed in the writ- 
ings of the great Roman orator and philosopher ; 
and there is evidently such a luxuriance in his 
style, as may discover the author which ^ve 


Since the foregoing was •written, we have seen 
Mr. Ward's Lives of the Professors of Gresham Col- 
lege : who, in the Life of Dr. Mapletoft, says, that 
in 1676 Br. Sydenham published his Observationes 
medical ch’ca morboricm acuiorwnhistoriam et ciira^ 
tionenif which he dedicated to Br. Mapletoft, who at 
the desire of the author had translated them into 
Latin; and that the other pieces of that excellent 
physician were translated into that language by Mr. 
Gilbert Havers of Trinity College, Cambridge, a stu- 
dent in physic and friend of Br. Mapletoft. But as 
Mr. Ward, like others, neglects to bring any proof 
of his assertion, the question cannot fairly be docked 
by his authority. Orig, Edit, 


him most ideasure, and most engaged his imi- 
tation. 

About the same time that he became bachelor 
of physic, he obtained, by the interest of a rela- 
tion, a fellowship of All Souls college, lia\dng 
submitted by the subscription required to the 
authority of the visitors appointed by the par- 
liament, upon what principles, or how consist- 
ently with his former conduct, it is now impos- 
sible to discover. 

When he thought himself qualified for prac- 
tice, he fixed his residence in Westminster, be- 
came doctor of physic at Cambridge, received a 
license from the college of physicians, and Jived 
in the first degree of reputation, and the great- 
est afiluence of practice for many years, without 
any other enemies than those which he raised 
hy the superior merit of his conduct, the brighter 
lustre of his abilities, or his improvements of 
his science, and his contempt of pernicious 
methods supported only hy authority in opposi- 
tion to sound reason and indubitable experience. 
These men are indebted to him for concealing 
their names, when he records their malice, since 
they have thereby escaped the contempt and de- 
testation of posterity. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that they who 
have obtained the liighest reputation, by pre- 
serving or restoring the health of others, have 
often been hurried away before the natural de- 
cline of life, or have passed many of their years 
under the torments of those distempers which 
they profess to relieve. In this number was 
Sydenham, whose health began to fail in the 
52d ■year of his age, by the frequent attacks of 
the gout, to which he was subject for a great 
part of his life, and which was afterwards ac- 
companied with the stone in the kidneys, and, 
its natural consequence, bloody iirine. 

These were distempers which even the art of 
Sydenham could only palliate, without hope of 
a perfect cure, but which, if he has not been 
able by his precepts to instruct us to remove, he 
has, at least, by his example, taught us to hear ; 
for he never betrayed any indecent impatience, 
or unmanly dejection, under his torments, but 
supported himself by the reflections of jihiloso- 
phy, and the consolations of religion, and in 
every interval of ease applied himself to the as- 
sistance of others with his usual assiduity. 

After a life thus usefully employed, he died 
at his house in Pall-mall, on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1689, and was buried in the aisle, near 
the south door, of the church of St. James, in 
Westminster. 

What was his character, as a physician, ap- 
pears from the treatises which he has left, which 
it is not necessary to epitomize or ti’anscrihe ; 
and from them it may likewise he collected, 
that his skiU in physic was riot his highest ex- 
cellence ; that his whole character was amiable ; 
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that his chief view was the benefit of mankind, 
and the chief motive of his actions the will of 
God, whom he mentions with reverence, well 
becoming the most enlightened and most pene- 
trating mind. He was benevolent, candid, and 


communicative, sincere, and j*cligious; quali- 
ties, which it were happy if they could copy 
from him, who emulate his knowledge, and 
imitate his methods. 


C H E Y N E L.* 


There is always this advantage in contending 
with illustrious adversaries, that the combatant 
is equally immortalized by conquest or defeat, 
lie that dies by the sword of a hero will always 
be mentioned when the acts of his enemy are 
mentioned. The man, of whose life the follow- 
ing account is offered to the public, was indeed 
eminent among his own party, and had quali- 
ties, which, employed in a good cause, would 
have given him some claim to distinction ; but 
no one is now so much blinded with bigotry, as 
to imagine him equal eithei’ to Hammond or 
Chillingworth ^ nor would his memory, per- 
haps, have been preserved, had hd not, by being 
conjoined with illustrious names, become the 
object of public curiosity. 

Francis Cheynel was born in 1608, at Ox- 
ford, f where his father, Dr. John- Cheynel, 
who had been fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
practised physic with great reputation. He 
was educated in one of the grammar schools of 
his native city, and in the beginning of the year 
1623, became a member of the university* 

It is pi'obable that he lost his father when he 
was very young; for it appears, that before 
1629, bis mother had married Dr. Abbot, bishop 
of Salisbury, whom she had likewise buried. 
From this marriage he received great advantage ; 
for his mother being now allied to Dr. Brent, 
then warden of Merton College, exerted her 
interest so vigorously that he was admitted there 
a probationer, and afterwards obtained a fellow- 
ship. | 

Having taken the degree of master of arts, he 
was admitted to orders accoi’ding to the rites of 
the church of England, and held a curacy near 
Oxford, together with his fellowship. He con- 
tinued in his college till he was qualified by his 
years of .residence for the degree of bachelor of 


3k First printed in The Student, 1751. H. 
t Vide Wood's Ath. Ox. Ot'ig. Edit. % Ibid. 


divinity, which he attempted to take in 1611, 
but was denied his grace,* for disxmting con- 
cerning predestination, contrary to the King’s 
injunctions. 

This refusal of his degree he mentions in his 
dedication to his account of Mr. Chillingworth : 
<< Do not conceive that I snatch up my i>en in 
an angry mood, that I might vent my dangerous 
wit, and ease my overburdened spleen ; no, no, 
I have almost forgotten the visitation of Merton 
College, and the denial of my grace, the i>lun- 
dering of my house, and little library : I know 
when, and where, and of whom, to demand 
satisfaction for all these injuries and indignities. 
I have learnt centum plagas Sparlana nobilitaie 
cmcoquere. I have not learnt how to plunder 
others of goods, or living, and make myself 
amends by force of arms. I will not take a liv- 
ing which belonged to any civil, studious, learn- 
ed delinquent; unless it be the 'much neglected 
commendam of some lordly prelate, condemned 
by the known laws of the land, and the highest 
court of the kingdom, for some offence of the 
first magnitude.” 

It is observable, that he declares himself to 
have almost forgot his injuries and indignities, 

! though he recounts them with an appeai'anee of 
acrimony, which is no proof that the impression 
is much weakened; and insinuates his design of 
demanding, at a proper time, satisfaction fox* 
them. . 

These vexations were the consequence, ratlier, 
of the abuse of learning, than the -want of it ; 
no one that reads his works can doubt that he 
was turbulent, obstinate, and petulant; and 
ready to instruct his superiors, when he most 
needed instruction from them. Whatever he 
believed (and the waraith of his imagination 
naturally made him precipitate in forming his 
opinions) he thought himself obliged to profess ; 


* Vide Wood*s Hist. Univ. Ox. Orig. Edit. 
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and wliat he professed he was ready to defend 
without that modesty which is always prudent, 
and generally necessaiy, and which, though it 
%vas not agi’eeahle to Mr. Cheynel’s temper, 
and therefore readily condemned hy him, is a 
very useful associate to truth, and often intro- 
duces her by degrees, where she never could 
have forced her way by argument or decla- 
mation. 

A temper of this kind is generally incon- 
venient and offensive in any society, hut in a 
place of education is least to be tolerated ; for, 
as authority is necessary to instruction, who- 
ever endeavours to destroy subordination, hy 
weakening that reverence which is claimed by 
those to whom the guardianship of youth is 
committed hy their countxy, defeats at once the 
institution ■ and may he justly driven from a 
society hy which he thinks himself too wise to 
he governed, and in which he is too young to 
teach, and too opinionative to learn. 

This may he readily supposed to have been the 
case of Cheynel; and I know not how those 
can be blamed for censuring his conduct, or 
punishing his disobedience, who had a right to 
govern him, and who might certainly act with 
equal sincerity, and with greater knowledge. 

With regard to the visitation of Mferton Col- 
lege, the account is equally obscure, Visitors 
are well known to he generally called to regu- 
late the affairs of colleges, when the members 
disagree with their head, or with one another; 
and the temper that Dr. Cheynel discovers will 
easily incline his readers to suspect that he 
could not long live in any place without finding 
some occasion for debate ; nor debate any ques- 
tion without carrying opposition to such a 
length as might make a moderator necessary. 
Whether this was his conduct at Merton, or 
whether an appeal to the visitor’s authority was 
made hy him, or his adversaries, or any other 
member of the college, is* not to he known ^ it 
appears only, that there was a visitation, that 
he suffered by it, and resented his punishment. 

He was afterwards presented to a living of^ 
great value, near Banbury, v/here he had some 
dispute with Archbishop Laud. Of this dis- 
pute I have found no particular account. Ca- 
lamy only says, he had a riiflle with Bishop 
Laud, while at his height. 

Had Cheynel been equal to his adversaiy in 
gi*eatness and learning, it had not been easy to 
have found either a more proper opposite ; for 
they were both, to the last degi'ee, zealous, ac- 
tive, and pertinacious, and would have afforded 
mankind a spectacle of resolution and boldness 
not often to be seen. But the amusement of“ 
beholding the struggle would hardly have been 
without danger, as they were too fiery not to 
have communicated their heat, though it should 
have produced a conflagration of their country. 

About the year Iflld, when the whole nation 
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was engaged in the controversy about the rights 
of the church, and necessity of episcopacy, he 
declared himself a Presbyterian, and an enemy 
to bishops, liturgies, ceremonies, and was con- 
sidered as one of the most learned and acute of 
his party ; for, having spent much of his life in 
a college, it cannot be doubted that he had a 
considerable knowledge of hooks, which the 
vehemence of his temper enabled him often to 
display, when a more timorous man would 
have been silent, though in learning not his in- 
ferior. 

When the war broke out, Mr. Cheynel, in 
consequence of his principles, declared himself 
for the Parliament ; and as he appears to have 
held it as a first principle, that all gi’eat and "no- 
ble spirits abhor neutrality, there is no doubt 
! hut that he exerted himself to gain proselytes, 
and to promote the interest of that party which 
he had thought it his duty to espouse. These 
endeavours were so much regarded hy the Par- 
liament, that, having taken the covenant, he 
was nominated one of the assembly of divines, 
who were to meet at Westminster for the settle- 
ment of the new discipline. 

This distinction drew necessarily upon him 
the hatred of the cavaliers ; and his living being 
not far distant from the king’s head- quarters, 
he received a visit from some of the troops, 
who, as he affirms, plundered his house and 
drove him from it. His living, which was, I 
suppose, considered as forfeited hy his absence, 
(though he was not suffered to continue upoit 
it,) was given to a clergyman, of whom he says, 
that he would become a stage better than a pul- 
pit 5 a censure which I can neither confute nor 
admit, because I have not discovered who was 
his successor. He then retired into Sussex, to 
exercise his ministry among his friends, in a 
place where, as he observes, there had been 
little of the power of religion either known or 
practised. As no reason can be given why the 
inhabitants of Sussex should have less know- 
ledge or virtue than those of other places, it 
may he suspected that he means nothing more 
than a place where the Presbyterian disdifline 
or principles had never been received. We now 
observe, that the Methodists, where they scatter 
their opinions, represent themselves as preach- 
ing the gospel to unconverted nations; and 
enthusiasts of all kinds have been inclined to 
disguise their particular tenets with pompous 
appellations, and to imagine themselves the 
great instruments of salvation ; yet it must be 
confessed that all places are not equally enlight- 
ened ; that in the most civilized nations there 
are many corners which may he called barbar- 
ous, where neither politeness, nor religion, nor 
the common arts of life, have yet been culti- 
vated ; and it is likewise certain, that the in- 
habitants of Sussex have been sometimes men- 
tioned as remarkable for brutality. 
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From Sussex lie went often to London, 
where, in 1643, he preached three times before 
the Parliament; and, returning in November 
to Colchester, to keep the monthly fast there, as 
was his custom, he obtained a convoy of sixteen 
soldiers, whose bravery or good fortune was 
such, that they faced and put to flight more 
than two hundred of the king’s forces. 

Ill this journey he found Mr. Chillingworth 
in the hands of the Parliament’s troops, of whose 
sickness and death he gave the account, which 
has been sufficiently made known to the learned 
world by Mr. Maizeaux, in his Life of Chilling- 
worth. 

With I'egard to this relation, it may be observ- 
ed, that it is written with an air of fearless ve- 
racity, and with the spirit of a man who thinks 
his cause just, and his behaviour without re- 
proach ; nor does there appear any reason for 
doubting that Cheynel spoke and acted as he re- 
lates ; for he does not publish an apology, but a 
challenge, and writes not so much to obviate 
calumnies, as to gain from others that applause 
which he seems to have bestowed very liberally 
upon himself for his behaviour on that occasion. 

Since, therefore, this relation is credible, a 
great part of it being supported by evidence 
which cannot he refuted, JMr. Maizeaux seems 
very justly, in his Life of Mr. Chillingworth, 
to oppose the common report, that his life was 
shortened by the inhumanity of those to whom 
he was a prisoner ; for Cheynel appears to have 
preserved, amidst all his detestation of the opin- 
ions which he imputed to himy.a great kindness 
to his person, and veneration for his capacity ; 
nor does he appear to have been ci*uel to Mm, 
otherwise than by that incessant importunity of 
disputation, to which he uas doubtless incited 
by a sincere belief of the danger of his soul, if he 
should die without renouncing sonic of his 
opinions. 

The same kindness which made him desirous 
to convert him before his death, would incline 
him to preserve him from dying before he w^as 
converted ; and accordingly we find, that when 
the castle was yielded, he took care to procure 
him a commodious lodging : w^hen he was to 
have been unseasonably removed, he attempted 
to shorten his journey, which he knew would be 
dangerous ; when the physician was disgusted 
hy Chillingworth ’s distrust, he prevailed upon 
him, as the symptoms grew more dangerous, to 
renew his visits ; and when death left no other 
act of kindness to be practised, procured him the 
rites of burial, which some would have denied 
him. 

Having done thus fhi justice to the humanity 
of Cheynel, it is proper to inquire how far he 
deserves blame* Pie appears to have extended 
none of that kindness to the opinions of Chil- 
lingworth, which he showed to his person ; for 
he interprets every word in the worst sense, and 


seems industrious to discover in every line here- 
sies, which might have escaped for ever any 
other apprehension : he appears always suspi- 
cious of some latent malignity, and ready to 
persecute what he only suspects, with the same 
violence as if it had been openly avowed : in all 
his procedure he shows himself sincere, but 
without candour. 

About this time Cheynel, in pursuance of his 
natural ardour, attended the army under the 
command of the Earl of Essex, and added the 
praise of valour to that of learning ; for he distin- 
guished himself so much by his personal bravery, 
and obtained so much skill in the science of war, 
that his commands were obeyed by the colonels 
with as much respect as those of the general. 
Pie seems, indeed, to have been boi*n a soldier, 
for he had an intrepidity which was never to be 
shaken hy any danger, and a spirit of enterprise 
not to he discouraged by difficulty, which were 
supported by an unusual degree of bodily 
strength, Plis services of all kinds were thought 
of so much importance by the Parliament, that 
they bestowed upon him the living of I^etworth, 
in Sussex. This living was of the value of £700 
2 )er anmm^ from which they had ejected a man 
remarkable for his loyalty, and therefore, in their 
opinion, KDt worthy of such revenues. And it 
may be inquired, whether, in accepting this pre- 
ferment, Cheynel did not violate the protestation 
which he makes in the passage already recited, 
and whether he did not suffer his resolutions 
to he overborne by the temptations of wealth. 

In 1646, when Oxford was taken by the for- 
ces of the parliament, and the reformation of the 
University was resolved, Mr. Cheynel was sent, 
with six others, to prepare the way for a visita- 
tion; being authorised by the Parliament to 
preach in any of the churches, without regard 
to the right of the members of the University, 
that their doctrine might prepare their hearers 
for the changes wdiich were intended. 

When they arrived at Oxford, they began to 
execute their <!ommission, by possessing them- 
selves of the pulpits; but, if the relation of 
Wood * is to he regarded, were heard with very 
little veneration. Those who had been accus- 
tomed to the x)reachers of Oxford, and the liturgy 
of the church of England, were offended at the 
emptiness of their discourses, which were noisy 
and unmeaning; at the unusual gestures, the 
wild distortions, and the uncouth tone with 
which they were delivered; at the coldness of 
their prayers for the king, and the vehemence 
and exuberance of those which they did not fail 
to utter for the blessed coimdls and actions of the 
Parliament and army; and at, what was surely 
not to be remarked -without indignation, their 
omission of the Lord’s Prayer, 


. * Vide Wood's Hist. Antiq, Oxon. Orig» Edlh 
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' But power easily supplied the want of re- 
ference, and tttey pioceeded in their plan of re- 
formation; and thinking sermons not so effica- 
cious to conversion as private inteiTogatories 
and exhortations, they estahiished a weekly 
meeting for freeing tender consciences from 
scruple, at a house that, from the business to 
which it was appropriated, was called the 
Scruple-shop, 

With, this project they were so well pleased, 
that they sent to the Parliament an account of 
it, which was afterwards printed, and is ascribed 
by Wood to Mr. Cheynel. They continued for 
some weeks to hold their meetings regularly, 
and to admit great numbers, whom curiosity, or 
a desire of conviction, or a compliance with tlie 
prevailing party, brought thither. But their 
tranc(,uillity was quickly disturbed by the tur- 
bulence of the Independents, whose opinions 
then prevailed among the soldiers, and were ! 
very industriously propagated by the discourses 
of William Earhui’y? a preacher of great repu- 
tation among them, who, one day, gathering a 
considerable number of his most zealous fol- 
lowers, went to the house appointed for the re- 
solution of scruples, on a day which was set 
apart for the disquisition of the dignity and 
office 'of a minister, and began to dispute with 
great vehemence against the Presbyterians, 
whom he denied to have any true ministers 
among them, and whose assemblies he affirmed j 
not to he the true church. He was opposed | 
with equal heat by the Presbyterians, and at ! 
length they agreed to examine the point another I 
day, in a regular disputation. Accordingly, 
they appointed the 12th of November for an 
inquiry, “ Whether, in the Christian church, 
the office of minister is committed to any par- 
ticular persons ?” 

I On the day fixed the antagonists appeared, 
each attended by great numbers ; hut when the 
question was proposed, they began to wrangle, 
not about the doctrine which they had engaged 
to examine, hut about the terms of the propo- 
sition, which the Independents alleged to be 
changed since their agreement; and at length 
the soldiers insisted that the question should be, 

“ Whether those who call themselves ministers 
have more right or power to preach the gospel 
than any other man that is a Christian ?” This 
question was debate^ for some time with great 
vehemence and confusion, hut without any pros- 
pect of a conclusion. At length, one of the 
soldiers, who thought they had an equal right 
with the rest to engage in the controversy, de- 
manded of the iVeshytei'ians, whence they 
themselves received their orders, whether from 
bishops, or any other persons ? This unexpected 
interrogatory put them to great .difficulties ; for 
it happened that they were all ordained by the 
bishops, which they durst not acknowledge, for 
fear of exposing themselves^ to a general cen- 


sure, and being* convicted fi-om their own de- 
clarations, in which they had frequently con- 
demned Episcopacy as contrary to Christianity; 
nor durst they deny it, because they might have 
been confuted, and must at once have sunk into 
contempt. The soldiers, seeing their perplex- 
ity, insulted them ; and went away, boasting of 
their victory ; nor did the Piesbyterians, for 
some time, recover spirit enough to renew their 
meetings, or to proceed in the work of easing 
consciences. 

Earhury, exulting at the victory, which, not 
his own abilities, but the suhtilty of the soldier 
had procured him, began to vent his notions of 
every kind without scruple, and at length as- 
serted, that the Saints had an equal measure 
of the divine nature with our Saviour, though 
not equally manifest.” At the same time he 
took upon him the dignity of a prophet, and be- 
gan to utter predictions relating to the affairs of 
England and Ireland. 

His prophecies were not much regarded, hut 
his doctrine was censured by the Presbyterians 
in their pulpits; and Mr. Cheynel challenged 
him to a disputation, to which he agreed, and 
at his first appearance in St. Mary’s church 
addressed his audience in the following man- 
ner: 

Christian friends, kind fellow-soldiers, and 
worthy students, I, the humble servant of all 
mankind, am this day drawn, against my will, 
out of my cell, into this public assembly, by the 
double chain of accusation and a challenge from 
the pulpit. I have been chai’ged with heresy ; 
I have been challenged to come hither in a let- 
ter written by Mr. Francis Cheynel, Here 
then I stand in defence of myself and my doc- 
trine, which I shall introduce with only this 
declaration, that I claim not the office of a mi- 
nister on account of any outward call, though I 
formerly received ordination, nor do I boast of 
UluminaLionl or the knowledge of onr Savi- 
our, though I have been held in esteem by 
others, and formerly by myself. For I now 
declare, that I know nothing, and am nothing, 
nor would I be thought of otherwise than as an 
inquirer and seeker.” 

He then advanced his former position in 
stronger terms, and with additions equally de- 
testable, which Cheynel attacked with the vehe- 
mence which in so warm a temper, such hoiTid 
assertions might naturally excite. The dispute, 
frequently interrupted by the clamours of the 
audience, and tumults raised to disconc^ 
Cheynel, who was very unpopular, continued 
about four hours, and then both the contro- 
vertists grew weary, and retired^ The; Pres- 
byterians afterwards thought they should, more 
speedily put an end to the heresies of Earhury 
by power than by argument ; and, by soliciting 
General Fairfax, pi*ocured.Kia removal. . 

Mr. Cheynel published an accouht of this dis- 
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jfute under the title of Faith triumphing oyer 
firi'or and Heresy in a revelation/’ &c. j nor 
can it be doubted but he had the victory, where 
his cause gave him so great superiority. 

Somewhat before this, his captious and petu- 
lant disposition engaged him in a controversy, 
from which, he could not expect to gain equal 
reputation. I)r. Hammond had not long before 
published his Practical Catechism, in wliich 
Mr. Cheynd, according to bis custom, found 
many errors implied, if not asserted 5 and there- 
fore, as it was much read, thought it convenient 
to censure it in the pulpit. Of this Hr, Ham- 
mond being informed, desired him in a letter to 
communicate his objections j to which Mr. 
Cheynel returned an answer, written with bis 
usual temper, and therefore some^vhat pervei*se. 
The controversy was drawn out to a considera- 
ble length ; and the papers on both sides were 
afterwards made public by Hr. Hammond. 

In 1647, it was determined by Parliament, 
that the reformation of Oxford should be more 
vigorously carried on ; and Mr. Cheynel was 
nominated one of the visitors. The general pro- 
cess of the visitation, the firmness and fidelity of 
the students, the address by which the inquiry 
was delayed, and the steadiness with which it 
was opposed, which are very particularly related 
by Wood, and after him by Walker, it is not ne- 
cessary to mention here, as they relate not moi’e 
to Hr Cheynel’s life than to those of his asso- 
ciates. 

There is, indeed, some reason to believe that 
he was more active and virulent than the rest, 
because he appears to have been charged in a 
particular manner with some of their most un- 
justifiable measures. He was accused of propos- 
ing that the members of the University should 
be denied the assistance of counsel, and was lam- 
pooned by name, as a madman, in a satire writ- 
ten on the visitation. 

One action, which slio^vs the violence of his 
temper, and his disregard both of humanity and 
decency, when they came in competition with 
his passions, must not be forgotten. The visi- 
tors, .being offended at the obstinacy of Dr. Fell, 
Dean of Christ-church, and Vice-chancellor of 
the Uniyersity, having first deprived him of his 
vice-chancellorship, determined afterwards to 
dispossess him of las deanery; and, in the course 
of their proceedings, thought it proper to seize 
upon his chambers in the college. This was an 
act which most men would willingly have refer- 
red to the officers to whom the law assigned it ; 
but Cheynel’s fury prompted him to a different 
conduct. He, and thi*ee more of the visitors, 
went and demanded admission; which being 
steadily refused them, they obtained by the 
sistance of a file of soldiers, who forced the doors 
with pick-axes. Then entering, they saw Mrs. 
Fell in the lodgings. Hi*. Fell being in prison at 
London, and ordered her to ,quit theip ; but 


found her not more obsequious than her hus- 
band. They repeated their orders with mena- 
ces, but were not able to prevail upon her to re- 
move. They then retired, and left her exposed 
to the brutality of the soldiers, whom they com- 
manded to keep possession, which Mrs. Fell, 
however, did not leave. About nine days after- 
wards she received another visit of the same 
kind from the new chancellor, the Earl of Pem- 
broke ; who having, like the others, ordered her 
to depart without effect, treated her with re- 
proachful language, and at last commanded the 
soldiers to take her up in her chair, and carry 
her out of doors. Her daughters, and some 
other gentlewomen that were with her, were 
afterwards treated in the same manner ; one of 
whom predicted, without dejection, that she 
should enter the house again with less difficulty, 
at some other time ; nor was she mistaken in her 
conjecture, for Hr, Fell lived to be restored to 
his deanery. 

At the reception of the chancellor, Cheynel, 
as the most accomplished of the visitors, had the 
province of presenting him with the ensigns of 
his office, some of which were counterfeit, and 
addressing him with a proper oration. Of this 
speech, which Wood has preserved, I shall give 
some passages, by which a judgment may be 
made of his oratory. 

Of the staves of the beadles he observes, that 

some are stained with double-^guilt, that some 
are pale with fear, and that others have been 
made use of as crutches, for the support of bad 
causes and desperate fortunes and he remarks 
ofthebookof statutes which he delivers, that 

the ignorant may perhaps admire the splen- 
dour of the cover, but the learned know that 
the real treasure is within.” Of these two 
sentences it is easily discovered, that the first is 
forced and unnatural, and the second trivial 
and low. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Cheynel was admitted 
to the degree of Baclielor of Divinity, for which 
his gi'ace had been denied him in 1641, and, as 
he then suffered for an ill-timed assertion of the 
Presbyterian doctrines, he obtained that his de- 
gree should be dated from the time at which he 
was refused it ; an honour which, however, did 
not secure him from being soon after publicly 
reproached as a madman. 

But the vigour of Cheynel was thought by liis 
companions to deserve profit as well as honour ; 
and Hr, Bailey, the president of St. John’s Col- 
lege, being not more obedient to the authority 
of the Parliament than the rest, was deprived 
of his revenues and authority, with which Mr. 
Cheynel was immediately invested ; who, with 
his usual coolness and modesty, took possession 
of the lodgings soon after, by bi*eaking open the 
doors. 

This preferment being not thought adequate 
to the deserts or abUitks of Mr. Cheynel, it was 
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therefore desired, l>y the committee of Parlia- by him only with an opprobrious book agains ^ 
ment, that the visitors would recommend him the Presbyterian clergy, 
to the lectureship of divinity founded by the Of the remaining part of his life there is found 

Xady Margaret. To I’ecommend him, and to only an obscure and confused account. He 
choose, was at that time the same ; and he had quitted the presidentship of St John’s, and the 

professorship, in 1650, as Calamy relates, be- 
cause he would not take the engagement; and 
gave a proof that he could suffer as well as act 
in a cause which he believed just. We have, 
indeed, no I'eason to question his resolution, 
whatever occasion might he given to exert it ; 
nor is it probable that he feared aMiction more 
than danger, or that he would not have home 
persecution himself for those opinions which 
inclined him to persecute others. 

He did not suffer much upon this occasion ; 
for he retained the living of Petworth, to which 
contented with the commission which he and he thenceforward confined his labours, and 
his colleagues had already received, he procured where he was very assiduous, and, as Calamy 
six or seven of the members of Parliament to affirms, very successful in the exercise of his 
meet privately in Mr. Rouse’s lodgings, and ministry, it being his peculiar character to be 
assume the style and authority of a committee, warm and zealous in all his undertakings, 
and from' them obtained a more extensive and This heat of his disposition, increased by the 
tyrannical power, by which the visitors were uncommon turbulence of the times in which he 
enabled to force the solemn League and Covenant lived, and by the opposition to which the un« 
and the negative Oath upon all the members of popular nature of some of his employments ex- 
the University, and to prosecute those for a posed him, was at last heightened to distraction, 
contempt who did not appear to a citation, at so that he was lor some years disordered in his 
whatever distance they might he, and whatever understanding, as both Wood and Calamy re- 
reasons they might assign for theh’ absence. late, hnt with such dijderence as might be ex- 
jBy this method he easily drove great numbers pected from their opposite principles. Wood 
from the University, whose places he supplied appears to think, that a tendency to madness 
with men of his own opinion, whom he was was discoverable in a great part of bis life; 
very industrious to draw from other parts, with Calamy, that it was only transient and acci- 
promises of making a liberal provision for them dental, though, in his additions to his first nar- 
out of the spoils of heretics and malignants. rative, he pleads it as an extenuation of that 
Having, in time, almost extirpated those fury with which his kindest friends confess him 
opinions which he found so prevalent at his ar- to have acted on some occasions. Wood declares, 
rival, or at least obliged those, who would not that he died little better than distracted ; Cal- 
recant, to an appearance of conformity, he was amy, that he was perfectly recovered to a sound 
at leisure for employments which desei’ve to be mind before the Restoration, at which time he 
recorded with greater commendation. About retired to Preston, a small village in Sussex, 
this time, many Socinian writers began to pub- being turned out of his living at Petworth, 
lish their notions with great boldness, which I* not appear that he kept his living till 
the I’resbytcrians, considering as heretical and the general ejection of the Nonconformists ; and 

it is not unlikely that the asperity of his car- 
riage, and the known virulence of his temper, 
might have raised him enemies, who were will- 
ing to make him feel the effects of persecution 
he performed, and published the next year. . | which he had so furiously incited against others ; 

He drew up likewise a confutation of some 
Socinian tenets advanced by John Fry ; a man 
who spent gi’eat part of his life in ranging from 
one religion to another, and who sat as one of 
the judges on the king, but was expelled after- 
wards from the House of Commons, and dis- 
abled from sitting in parliament. Hr. Cheynel 
is said to have shown himself evidently superior 
to him in the controversy, and was answered 


but of this incident of his life there is no parti- 
cular account. 

After his deprivation, he lived (till his death, 
which happened in 1665,) at a small village near 
Chichester, upon a paternal estate, not aag- 
mented by the large preferments wasted upon 
him in the triumphs of his party ; having been 
remarkable, tbroughout his life, for hospitality 
and contempt of money. 


impious, thought it necessary to confute ; and 
therefore Cheynel, who had now obtained his 
doctor’s degree, was desired, in 1649, to write a 
vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, which 


now the pleasure of propagating his darling 
doctrine of predestination, without interruption, 
and without danger. 

Being thus flush ed with power and success, 
there is little reason for doubting that he gave 
way to his natural vehemence, and indulged 
himself in the utmost excesses of raging zeal, by 
which he was indeed so much distinguished, 
that, in a satii'e mentioned by Wood, he is dig- 
nified hy the title of Arch- visitor ; an appella- 
tion which he seems to have been industrious to 
deserve by severity and inflexibility: for, not 
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The curiosity of tlie pul)lic seems to demand 
the histoi’y of every man who has, by whatever 
means, risen to eminence ; and few lives would 
have more readers than that of the compiler of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine,” if all those who 
received improvement or entertainment from 
him should retain so much kindness for their 
benefactor as to inquire after his conduct and 
cbai*acter. 

' EnwARD Cave was born at Newton, in War- 
wickshire, Feb. 29, 1691. His father (Joseph) 
was the younger son of Mr. Edward Cave, of 
Cave’s-in-the-fiole, a lone house on the Street- 
road in the same county, which took its name 
from the occupier ; but having concurred with 
his elder brother in cutting oif the intail of a 
small hereditary estate, hy which act it was lost 
from xhe family, he was reduced to/ follow in 
Hughy the trade of a shoemaker. He was a 
mail of good reputation in his narrow circle, 
and remarkable for strength and rustic intrepi- 
dity. He lived to a great age, and was in his 
latter years supported by liis son. 

It was fortunate for Edward Cave, that, hav- 
ing a disposition to literary attainments, he was 
not cut off by the poverty of his parents from 
opportunities of cultivating his faculties. The 
school of Rugby, in which he had, hy the rules 
of its foundation, a right to be instructed, was 
then in high reputation, under the Rev. Mr, 
riolyock, to whose care most of the neighbour- 
ing families, even of the highest rank, entrusted 
their sons. He had judgment to discover, and, 
for some time, generosity to encourage, the 
genius of young Cave ; and was so well pleased 
with Ms quick progress in the school, that he 
declared his resolution to breed Mm for the 
university, and recommended him as a servitor 
to some of his scholars^of high rank. But pro- 
sperity which depends upon the caprice of 
others is of short duration. Cave’s superiority 
in literature exalted him to an invidious fami- 
liarity with boys who were far above him in 
rank and expectations j and, as in unequal asso- 
ciations it always happens, whatever unlucky 


♦ This life first appeared in the Gentleraan^s Maga- 
&ne for 1754, and is now printed from a copy revised 
by the author, at my request, in 1781.- N. 


prank was played was imputed to Cave. Whieii 
any mischief, great or small, was done, though, 
perhaps others boasted of the stratagem when 
it was successful, yet upon detection or mis- 
carriage the fault was sure to fall upon poor 
Cave. 

At last, his mistress by some invisible means 
lost a favourite cock. Cave was, with little ex- 
amination, stigmatised as the thief and mur- 
derer j not because he was more apparently cri- 
minal than others, hut because he was more 
easily [reached hy vindictive justice. From 
that time Mr. Holyock withdrew his kindness 
visibly from him, and treated him with harsh- 
ness, which the crime, in its utmost aggrava- 
tion, could scarcely deserve ; and which surely 
he would have forborne, had he considered how 
hardly the habitual influence of birth and for- 
tune is resisted ; and how frequently men, not 
wholly without sense of virtue, are betrayed to 
acts more atrocious than the robbery of a hen- 
roost, by a desire of pleasing their superiors. 

Those reflections his master never made, or 
made without effect; for under pretence that 
Cave obstructed the discipline of the school, hy 
selling clandestine assistance, and supplying ex- 
ercises to idlers, he was oppressed with unrea- 
sonable tasks, that there might he an oppor- 
tunity of quarrelling with his failure; and 
when his diligence had surmounted them, no 
regard was paid to the performance. Cave 
bore this persecution a while, and then left the 
' school, and the hope of a literary education, to 
seek some other means of gaining a livelihood- 

Fle was first placed with a collector of the 
excise. Fie used to recount with some pleasure 
a journey or two which he rode with him as his 
clerk, and relate , the victories that he gained 
over the excisemen in grammatical disputations. 
But the insolence of his mistress, who employed 
him in servile drudgery, quickly disgusted him, 
and he went up to London in quest of more 
suitable employment. 

He was recommended to a timber-merchant 
at the Bankside, and, while he was there on 
liking, is said to have given hopes of great mei*- 
cantile abilities ; but this place he soon left, I 
know not for what reason, and was hound ap- 
prentice to Mr. Collins, a printer of some re- 
putation, and deputy alderman. 

This was a trade for which men were for- 
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jmerly quali 6 ed by a literary education, and 
which was pleasing to Cave, becaxise it furnished 
some employment for his scholastic attainments. 
Here, therefore, he resolved to settle, though Ms 
master and mistress lived in perpetual discord, 
and their house was therefore no comfortable 
habitation. From the inconveniences of these 
domestic tumults he was soon released, having 
in only two years attained so much skill in his 
art, and gained so much the confidence of his 
master, that he was sent without any superm- 
tendant to conduct a printing-office at Norwich, 
and publish a weekly paper. In this undertak- 
ing he met with some opposition, which produc- 
ed a public controversy, and procured young 
Cave the reputation of a writer. 

His master died before his apprenticeship 
was expired, and he was not able to bear the 
perverseness of his mistress. Fie therefore quit- 
ted her house upon a stipulated allowance, and 
married a young widow, with whom he lived at 
Bow. When his apprenticeship was over, he 
%voi*ked as a journeyman at the printing-house 
of Mr, Barber, a man much distinguished, and 
employed by the Tories, whose principles had at 
that time so much prevalence with Cave, that he 
was for some years a writer in Mist’s Jour- 
nal j” which, though he afterwards obtained, by 
his wife’s interest, a small place in the I*ost- 
ofiice, he for some time continued. But as in- 
terest Is powerful, and conversation, however 
mean, in time persuasive, he by degrees inclin- 
ed to another party 5 in which, however he 
was always moderate, though steady and deter- 
mined. 

When he was admitted into the Post-ofilce, he 
still continued, at his intervals of attendance, to 
exercise his trade, or to employ himself with 
some typographical business. He corrected the 

Gi’adus ad Parnassum^” and was liberally I'c- 
warded by the Company of Stationers. He 
wrote an Account of the Criminals,” which 
had for some time a considei’able sale ; and pub- 
lished many little pamphlets that accident 
brought into his hands, of which it would be 
very difficult to recover the memory. By the 
correspondence which his place in the Post-office 
facilitated, he procured country newspapers and 
sold their intelligence to a Journalist in London, 
for a guinea a-week. 

He was afterwards raised to the office of clerk 
of the franks, in which he acted with great spirit 
and firmness ; and often stopped franks which 
were given by members of parliament to their 
friends, because he thought such extension of a 
peculiar right illegal. This raised many com- 
plaints, and having stopped, among others, a 
frank given to the old dutchess of Marlborough 
by Mr. Walter Plummer, he was cited before 
the House as for a breach of privilege, and 
accused, I suppose very unjustly, of opening 
letters to ^detect them. He was treated with 
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great harshness and severity, but, declining their 
questions by pleading his oath of secrecy, was at 
last dismissed. And it. must be recorded to his 
honour, that, when he was ejected from his 
office, he did not think himself discharged from 
his trust, hut continued to refuse to his nearest 
friends any information about the management 
of the office. 

By this constancy of diligence and diversifica- 
tion of employment, he in time collected a sum 
sufficient for the purchase of a small printing- 
office, and began the << Gentleman’js Magazine,” 
a periodical pamphlet, of which the scheme is 
known wherever the English language is spoken. 
To this undertaking be owed the affiuence in 
which he passed the last twenty years of his life, 
and the fortune which he left behind him, wMch, 
though large, had been yet larger, had he not 
i*ashly and wantonly impaired it by innumera- 
ble projects, of which I know not that ever one 
succeeded. 

<‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,” which has 
now subsisted fifty years, and still continues to 
enjoy the favour of the world,* is one of the 
most successful and lucrative pamiihlets which 
literary history has upon record, and thei*efore 
deserves, in this narrative, particular notice. 

Mr. Cave, when he formed the project, was 
far from expecting the success which he found ; 
and others had so little prospect of its conse- 
quence, that though he had for several years talk- 
ed of his plan among printers and booksellers, 
none of them thought it worth the trial. That 
they were not restrained by virtue from the ex- 
ecution of another man’s design, was sufficiently 
apparent as soon as that design began to be gain- 
ful ; for in a few years a multitude of magazines 
arose and perished ; only the London Magazine, 
supported by a powerful association of booksellers, 
and circulated with all the art and all the cun- 
ning of trade, exempted himself from the gene- 
ral fate of Cave’s invaders, and obtained, though 
not an equal, yet a considerable sale.f 

Cave now began to aspire to popularity ; and 
being a greater lover of poetry than any othei* 
art, he sometimes offered subjects for poems, and 
proposed prizes for the best performers. The 
first prize was £60, for which, being but newly 
acquainted with wealth, and thinking the influ- 
ence of £50 extremely great, he expected the 
first authors of the kingdom to appear as com- 
petitors ; and offered the allotment of the prize 
to the universities. But when the time came, 
no name was seen among the writers that ^had 
ever been seen before ; the universities and se- 


♦ This was said in the beginning of the year 1781 ; 
and may with truth be now repeated. 

f The London Magazine ceased to exist in 1785. 

N. 
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veral private men rejected the pi’oyince of as- 
signing the prize.* At all this Mr. Cave won- 
dered for a while ; hut his natural judgment, and 
a wider acq.uaintance with the world, soon cured 
him of his astonishment as of many other pre- 
judices and errors. Nor have many men been 
seen raised hy accident or industry to sudden 
riches, that retained less of the meanness of their 
former state. 

He continued to improve his Magazine, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing its success propor- 
tionate to his diligence, till, in, 1751, his wife 
died of an asthma. He seemed not at fii'st much 
alfected hy her death, hut in a few days lost his 
sleep and his appetite, which he never recovered ; 
hut after having lingered about two years, with 
many vicissitudes of amendment and relapse, 
fell, by drinking acid li(j[uors, into a diarrhoea, 
and afterwards into a kind of lethargic insensi- 
bility, in which one of the last acts of reason 
which he exerted was fondly to pre^ the hand 
that is now writing this little narrative. He 
died on the 10th of January, 1754, having just 
concluded the twenty-third annual coUectioiuf 


* The determination was left to Dr, Cromwell Mor- 
timer and Dr. Birch, and by the latter the award was 
made, which may he seen in the Gent. Mag. vol. vi. 
p. 59. N. 

f Mr. Care was buried in the church of Si. James, 
Clerkenwcll, without an epitaph ; btit tlie following 
inscription at Rugby, from the pen of Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, is here transcribed from the Anecdotes of 
Mr. Bowyer,” p. S8. 

Near this place lies 
The body of 
JOSEPH CAVE, 

Late of this parish ; 

Who departed this Life, Nov. 18th, 1747, 

Aged 70 years. 

Ho was placed hy Providence in an humble station ; 
But 

Industry abundantly supplied the wants of Nature, , 
And 

Temperance blest him with 
Content and Wealth. 

As he was an affectionate Father, 

He was made happy in the decline of life 
By the deserved eminence of his eldest Son 
EDWARD CAVE, 

Who without interest, forttme, or connection. 

By the native force of his own genius. 

Assisted only hy a classical education, 

WMch he received at the Grammar-school 
Of this Town, 

, Planned, executed, and established 
A literary work, called 
THE 

GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

Whereby he acquired an ample fortune. 

The whole of which devolved to his family. 

Here also lies 

The body of William Cave, 

Second Son of the said Joseph Cave, 

Who died. May 2cL 1757, aged 02 years; 


He was a man of a large stature, hot only tall 
but bulky, and was, when young, of remarkable 
strength and activity. He was generally health- 
ful, and capable of much labour and long appli- 
cation ; but in the latter years of his life was 
afflicted with the gout, which he endeavoured 
to cure or alleviate by a total abstinence both 
from strong liquoi’s and animal food. From 
animal food he abstained about four years, and 
from strong liquors much longer ; hut the gout 
continued unconquered, perhaps unabated. 

His resolution and perseverance were very 
uncommon ; in whatever he undertook, neither 
expense nor fatigue were able to i-epress him ; 
hut his constancy was calm, and to those who 
did not know him appeared faint and languid 5 
but he always went forward, though he moved 
slowly. 

The same ohillnesS of min'd was observable in 
his conversation : he was watching the minutest 
accent of those whom he disgusted by seeming 
inattention; and his visitant was suiqirised 
when he came a second time, hy preparations to 
execute the scheme which he supposed never to 
have been heard. 

He was, consistently with his general tran- 
quillity of mind, a tenacious maintainer, though 
not a clamoi*ous demander of his right. In his 
youth having summoned his fellow journeymen 
to concert measures against the oppi'ession of 
their masters, he mounted a kind of rostrum, 
and harangued them so efficaciously, that they 
determined to resist all futui*e invasions; and 
when the stamp offices demanded to stamp the 
last half sheet of the Magazines, Mr. Cave alone 
defeated their claim, to which the proprietors 
of the rival Magazines would meanly have sub- 
mitted. 

He was a friend rather easy and constant, 
than zealous and active; yet many instances 
might be given, where both his money and his 
diligence were employed liberally for others. 
His enmity was in like manner cool and delib- 
erate; but though cool, it was not insidious, 
and though deliberate, not pertinacious. 

His mental faculties were slow. He saw 
little at a time, but that little he saw with great 
exactness. He was long in finding the right. 


And who, having survived his eldest brother 
EDM^4RD Cave, . 

Inherited from him a competent estate ; 

And, in gratitude to his benefactor. 
Ordered this monument to perpetuate liis memory. 

He lived a patriarch in his numerous race, 

And showed in charity a Christian's grace : 
Whate’er a Mend or parent feels he knew ; 

His hand was open, and his heart was true ; 

In what he gain’d and gave, he taught mankind, 

A grateful always is a generous mind. 

Here rest his clay I his soul must ever rest, 

Who bless’d when living, dying must be blost.—N. 
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l)iit seldom failed to find it at last. His affec- 
tions were not easily gained, and his opinions 
not quickly discovered. ^ His reseiTe, as it might 
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hide his faults, concealed his virtues : hut such 
he was, as they who best knew him have most 
lamented. , - » 
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Charles Frederick the present King of 
Prussia, whose actions, and designs now keep 
.Europe in attention, is the eldest son of Frede- i 
rick William hy Sophia Dorotlieaj daughter of I 
George the First, King of England. He was I 
born, January 24^, 1711-19. Of his early years j 
nothing remarkable has been transmitted to 
us. As he advanced towards manhood, he be- 
came remarkable by liis disagreement with liis 
father. 

The late king of Prussia was of a disposition 
violent and arbitrary, of narrow views, and ve- 
hement passions, earnestly engaged in little pur- 
suits, or in schemes terminating in some speedy 
consequence, without any plan of lasting advan- 
tage to himself or his subjects, or any prospect of 
distant events. He was therefore always busy, 
though no effects of his activity ever appeared ; 
and always eager, though he had nothing to gain. 
His behaviour was to the last degree rough and 
savage. The least provocation, whether design- 
ed or accidental, w^as returned by blows, which 
he did not always forbear to the Queen and 
i*rincesses. 

From such a king and such a father it was not 
any enormous violation of duty in the immediate 
heir of a kingdom sometimes to differ in opinion, 
and to maintain that difference ivith decent per- 
tinacity. A prince of a quick sagacity and com- 
prehensive knowledge must find many practices 
in the conduct of affairs which he could not ap- 
prove, and some which he could scarcely forbear 
to oppose. 

I'he chief pride of the old king was to be mas- 
ter of the tallest regiment in Europe. He there- 
fore brought together from all parts men above 
the common military standard. To exceed the 
height of six feet was a certain recommendation 
to notice, and to approach that of seven a claim 
to distinction. Men will readily go where they 
are sure to be caressed j and he had therefore 
such a collection of giants as pei'haps was never 
seen in the world before. 


^ First printed in the Hterary Magazine for 1T56, H. 


To review this toweringi’egiment was his dai- 
ly pleasure, and to perpetuate it 'ivasso much Lif( 
care, that when he met a tall woman he imme- 
diately commanded one of his Titanian retinue 
to marry her, that they might propagate proce- 
rity, and produce heirs to the father’s habili- 
ments. 

In all this there was apparent folly, but there 
was no crime. The tall regiment made a fine 
show at an expense not much gi’eater, when 
once it was collected, than would have been be- 
stowed upon common men. But the king’s mi- 
litary pastimes were sometimes more pernicious. 
He maintained a numerous army, of w^hich he 
made no other use than to I’eview and to talk of 
it ; and when he, or perhaps his emissaries, saw 
a boy, whose form and sprightJiness promised a 
future soldier, he ordered a kind of badge to be 
put about his neck, by which, he was marked 
out for the service, like the sons of Christian 
cajitives in Turkey ; and his parents were for- 
bidden to destine him to any other mode of life. 

Tliis was sufficiently oppressive, but this was 
not the utmost of his tyranny. He had learned, 
though otherwise perhaps no very great politi- 
cian, that to be rich was to be powerful ; but 
that the riches of a king ought to be seen in the 
opulence of his subjects,' he wanted either ability 
or benevolence to understand. He therefore 
raised exorbitant taxes from every kind of com- 
modity and possession, and piled up the money 
in his treasury, from which it issued no more. 
How the land which had paid taxes once 
was to pay them a second time, how imposts 
could be levied without commerce, or commerce 
continued without money, it was not his custom 
to inquire. Eager to snatch at money, and de- 
lighted to count it, he felt new joy at every re- 
ceipt, and thought himself enriched by the Im- 
poverishment of his dominions. 

By which of these freaks of royalty the prince 
was offended, or whether, as perhaps more fre- 
quently happens, the offences of which he com- 
plains were of a domestic and pemonal kind, it 
is not easy to discover. But his resentment, 
whatever was its cause, rose so high, that he re- 
solved not only to leave his father’s court, hut 
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his territories, and to seek a reftige among the 
neighbotti'ing or kindred princes. It is general- 
ly believed that his intention was to come to 
England, and live under the protection of his 
nncle, till his father’s death, or change of con- 
duct, should give him liberty to return. 

His design, whatever it was, he concei’ted 
with an officer, in the army, whose name was 
Kat, a man in whom he placed great confidence, 
and whom, having chosen him for the companion 
of his flight, he necessarily trusted with the 
preparatory measures. A prince cannot leave 
his country with the speed of a meaner fugitive. 
Something was to he px’ovided, and something 
to be adjusted. And, whether Kat found the 
agency of others necessary, and therefore was 
constrained to admit some partners of the secret ; 
whether levity or vanity incited him to disbur- 
den himself of a trust that swelled in his bosom, 
or to show to a friend or mistress his own im- 
portance ; or whether it be in itself difficult for 
princes to transact any thing in secret; so it 
was, that the king was informed of the intended 
flight, and the prince, and his favourite, a little 
before the time settled for their departure, were 
arrested, and confined in different places. 

The life of princes is seldom in danger, the 
ha 2 ard of their irregularities falls only on those 
whom ambition or affection combines with them. 
The king, after an imprisonment of some time, 
set his son at liberty ; but poor Kat was ordei*ed 
to be tried for a capital crime. The court ex- 
amined the cause, and acquitted him ; the king 
remanded him to a second trial, and obliged his 
judges to condemn him. In consequence of the 
sentence thus tyrannically extorted, he was 
publicly beheaded, leaving behind him some 
papers of reflections made in the prison, which 
were afterwards printed, and among others an 
admonition to the prince, for whose sake he 
suffered, not to foster in himself the opinion of 
destiny, for that a Providence is discoverable in 
every thing round us. 

This cruel prosecution of a man who had 
committed no crime, but by compliance with 
influence not easily to be resisted, was not the 
only act by which the old king irritated his son. 
A lady with whom the pi*ince was suspected of 
intimacy, perhaps more than virtue allowed, 
w'as seized, I know not upon what accusation, 
and, by the king’s order, notwithstanding all 
the reasons of decency and tenderness that oper- 
ate in other countries, and other judicatures, 
was publicly whipped in the streets of Berlin. 

At last, that the prince might feel the power 
of a king and a father in its utmost rigour, he 
was, in 1733, married against his will to the 
Princess Elizabetba Christina of Brunswick 
Lunenburg Beveren. He mamed her indeed 
at his lather’s command, but without possessing 
for her either esteem or affection, and consldez*- 
ing the claim of pai’ental authority fully satisfied 
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by the external ceremony, obstinately and per- 
petually during the life of his father refrained 
fi*om her bed. The poor princess lived about 
seven years in the court of Berlin, in a state 
which the world has not often seen, a wife 
without a husband, married so far as to engage 
her person to a man who did not desire her af- 
fection, and of whom it was doubtful whether 
he thought himself restrained from the power 
of I'epudiation by an act performed under evident 
compulsion. 

Thus he lived secluded from public business, 
in contention with his father, in alienation from 
his wife. This state of uneasiness he found the 
only means of softening. He diverted his mind 
from the scenes about him by studies and liberal 
amusements. The studies of princes seldom 
produce great effects, for princes draw with 
meaner mortals the lot of understanding s and 
since of many students not more than one can 
be hoped to advance far towards perfection, it is 
scarcely to he expected that we should find that 
one a prince ; that the desire of science should 
overpower in any mind the love of pleasure, 
when it is always present, or always within 
call ; that laborious meditation should he pre- 
ferred in the days of youth to amusements and 
festivity ; or that perseverance should press for- 
ward in contempt of flattery : and that he, in 
whom moderate acquisitions would be extolled 
as prodigies, should exact from himself that ex- 
cellence of which the whole world conspires to 
spare him the necessity. 

In every great performance, perhaps in every 
great character, part is the gift of nature, pai't 
the contribution of accident, and part, very often 
not the greatest part, the effect of ^ voluntary 
election, and regular design. The King of 
Prussia was undoubtedly born with more than 
common abilities; but that he has cultivated 
them with more than common diligence, was 
probably the effect of his peculiar condition, of 
that which he then considered as cruelty and 
misfortune. 

In this long interval of unhappiness and ob- 
scurity, he acquired skill in the mathematical 
sciences, such as is said to put him on the level 
with those who have made them the business of 
their lix'-es. This is probably to say too much : 
the acquisitions of kings are always magnified. 
His skill in poetry and in the French language 
has been loudly praised by Voltaire, a judge 
without exception, if his honesty were equal to 
his knowledge. Music he not only understands, 
but practises on the German flute in the highest 
perfection ; so that, according to the regal cen- 
sure of Philip of Macedon, he may he ashamed 
to play so well. 

He may he said to owe to the difficulties of 
his youth an advantage less frequently obtained 
by princes than literature and mathematics. 
The necessity of passing his time without pomp. 
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and of partaking of the pleasures and labours of 
a lower station, made him acquainted with the 
various forms of life, and with the genuine pas- 
sions, interests, desires, and distresses, of man- 
kind, Kings, without this help, from tempor- 
ary infelicity, see the world in a mist, which 
magnifies every thing near them, and bounds 
their view to a narrow compass, which few are 
able to extend by the mere force of curiosity. 
I have always thought that what Cromwell had 
more than our lawful kings, he owed to the 
private condition in which he first entered the 
world, and in which he long continued : in that 
state he learned his art of secret transaction, 
and the knowledge by which he was able t^o op- 
pose zeal to zeal, and make one enthusiast de- 
stroy another. 

The King of Prussia gained the same arts, 
and, Ijeing born to fairer opportunities of using 
them, brought to the throne the knowledge of a 
private man without the guilt of usurpation. 
Of this general acquaintance with the world 
there may be found some traces in his whole 
life. His conversation is like that of other 
men upon common topics, his letters have an 
air of familiar elegance, and bis whole conduct 
is that of a man who has to do with men, and 
who is not ignorant what motives will prevail 
over friends or enemies. 

In 1740, the old king fell sick, and spoke and 
acted in his illness with his usual turbulence 
and roughness, reproaching his physicians in 
the grossest terms with their unskilfulness and 
impotence, and imputing to their ignorance or 
wickedness the pain which their prescriptions 
failed to relieve. These insults they boi’e with 
the submission \vhich is commonly paid to des- 
potic monarchs ; till at last the celebrated Hoif- 
man was consulted, who failing, like the rest, 
to give ease to his majestyj, was, like the rest, 
treated with injurious language. Hoffman, 
conscious of his own merit, replied, that he 
could not bear reproaches which he did not de- 
serve 5 that he had tried all the remedies that 
art could supply, or nature could admit ; that 
he was, indeed a professor by his majesty^s 
bounty ; but that, if his abilities or integrity 
were doubted, he w^as willing to leave, not only 
the univei’sity, but the kingdom, and that he 
could not be driven into, any jdace where the 
name of Hoffman ^vould want respect. The 
king, however unaccustomed to such returns, 
was struck with conviction of his own inde- 
cency, told Hoffman, that he had spoken well, 
and requested him to continue his attendance. 

The king, finding his distemper gaining upon 
his strength, grew at last sensible that his end 
was approaching, and ordering the prince to be 
called to his bed, laid severel injunctions upon 
him, of which one was to perpetuate the tall 
regiment by continual recruits, and another to 
receive his espoused wife. The prince gave him 
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a respectful answer, but wisely avoided to di- 
minish his own right or power by an absolute 
promise; and the king died uncertain of the 
fate of the taU regiment. 

The young king began his reign with great 
expectations, which he has yet surpassed. His 
father’s faults produced many advantages to the 
first years of his reign. He had an army of 
[ seventy thousand men well disciplined, without 
any imputation of severity to himself; and was 
master of a vast treasure, without the crime or 
reproach of raising it. It was publicly said in 
our House of Commons, that he had eight mil- 
lions sterling of our money ; but I believe he 
that said it, had not considered how difficultly 
eight millions would be found in all the Prus- 
sian dominions. Men judge of what they do 
not see by that which they see. We are used to 
talk in England of millions with great fami 
liarity, and imagine that there is the same afflu 
ence of money in other countries, in countries 
whose manufactures are few, and commerce 
little. 

Every man’s first cares are necessarily do- 
mestic. The king, being now no longer under 
influence, or its appearance, determined how to 
act towards the unhappy lady who had possessed 
for seven years the empty title of the Princess 
of Prussia. The papers of those times exhibited 
the conversation of their first interview; as if 
the king, who plans campaigns in silence, -would 
not accommodate a difference with his wife, but 
with writers of news admitted as witnesses. 
It is certain that he received her as queen, but 
whether he treats her as a wife is yet in dis- 
pute. 

In a few days his resolution was known with 
regard to the tall regiment ; for some recruits 
being offered him, he rejected them ; and this 
body of giants, by continued disi’egard, mould- 
ered away. 

He fi’eated his mother with great respect, or- 
dered that she should bear the title of 
mot)wr, and that, instead of addressing him as 
His Majesty, she should only call him Son. 

As he was jiassing soon after between Perlin 
and Potsdam, a thousand boys, who had been 
marked out for military service, surrounded his 
coach, and cried out, “ iVIercifui king! deliver 
us from our slavery.” He promised them their 
liberty, and ordered, the next day, that the 
badge should be taken off. 

PIc still continued that correspondence with 
learned men which he began when he was 
prince ; and the eyes of all scholars, a race of 
mortals formed for dependence, were upon Mm, 
as a man likely to renew the times of patron- 
age, and to emulate the bounties of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. 

It soon appeared that he was resolved to gov- 
ern with very little ministerial assistance ; he 
took cognizance of every thing with his o^vii 
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eyes ; declared, that in all contrarieties of inter- 
est between him and his subjects, the public 
good should have the preference ; and in one of 
the first exertions of regal power banished the 
prime minister and favourite of his fathei*, as 
one that had betrayed his master and abused his 
trust. 

He then declared Ins resolution to grant a 
general toleration of religion, and among other 
liberalities of concession allowed the profession 
of Free Masonry. It is the great taint of his 
character, that he has given reason to doubt, 
.whether this toleration is the effect of charity or 
indifference, whether he means to support good 
men of every religion, or considers all religions 
as equally good. 

There had subsisted for some time in Prussia 
an order called the Order for Faimir, which, ac- 
cording to its denomination, had been conferred 
with very little distinction. The king institut- 
ed the Order for Merit) with which he honoured 
those whom he considered as deserving. There 
were some who thought their merit not suffi- 
ciently recompensed by this new title ; but he 
was not very ready to grant pecuniary rewards. 
Those who were most in his favour he some- 
times presented with snuix-boxes, on which was 
Inscribed, Amitic augmenle le prix. 

He was, however, charitable, if not liberal, 
for he ordered the magisti-ates of the sevei'al dis- ■ 
tricts to be very attentive to the relief of the 
poor ; and if the funds established for that use 
were not sufficient, permitted that the deficiency 
should be supplied out of the revenues of the 
town. 

One of his first cares was the advancement of 
learning. Immediately upon his accession, he 
wrote to liollin and Voltaire, that he desired 
the continuance of their friendship ; and sent 
for Mr. Maupertuis, the principal of the French 
academicians, who passed a winter in Lapland, 
to verify, by the mensuration of a degree near 
the Pole, the Newtonian doctrine of the form 
of the earth. He requested of Maupertuis to 
come to Berlin, to settle an academy, in terms 
of great ardour and great condescension. 

At the same time, he showed the world that 
literary amusements Were not likely, as has 
moi*e than once happened to royal students, to 
withdraw him from the care of the kingdom, or 
make him forget his interest. He began by re- 
viving a claim to Herstal and Hermal, two dis- 
tricts in the possession of the Bishop of Liege. 
When he sent his commissary to demand the 
homage of the inhabitants, they refused him 
admission, declaring that they acknowledged no 
sovereign, but the bishop. The king th§n wrote 
a letter to the bishop, in which he complamed 
of the violation of his right, and the contempt 
pf his authority, chai’ged the prelate with coun- 
tenancing the late act of disobedience, and re- 
quired an answer in two days. 
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In three days the answer was sent, In which 
the bishop founds his claim to the two lordships 
upon a grant of Charles the Fifth, guax’antced 
by France and Spain j alleges that his predeces- 
sors had enjoyed this grant above a century, and 
that he never intended to infringe the rights of 
Prussia ; but, as the Plouse of Brandenburgh 
had always made some pretensions to that terri- 
tory, he was willing to do what other bishops 
had offered, to purchase that claim for a hun- 
dred thousand crowns. 

To every man that knows the state of the 
feudal countries, the intricacy of their pedigrees, 
the confusion of their alliances, and the difterent 
rules of inheritance that prevail in different 
places, it will appear evident, that of I'eviving 
antiquated claims there can be no end, and that 
the possession of a century is a better title than 
can commonly be produced. So long a prescrip- 
tion supposes an acquiescence in the other claim- 
ants j and that acquiescence supposes also some 
reason, perhaps now unknown, for which the 
claim was foi'borne. Whether this rule could 
he considered as valid in the controversy between 
these sovereigns, may, however, he doubted, for 
the bishop’s answer seems to imply, that the 
title of the House of Brandenburgh had been 
kept alive by repeated claims, though the seizure 
of the territory had been hitherto forborne. 

. The king did not suffer his claim to be sub- 
jected to any altercations, but, having published 
a declaration, in which he charged the bishop 
with violence and injustice, and remarked tliat 
the feudal laws allowed every man, whose pos- 
session was withheld from him, to enter it with 
an armed force, he immediately despatched two 
thousand soldiers into the controverted coun- 
tries, where they lived wdthout control, exer- 
cising every kind of military tjnranny, till the 
cries of the inhabitants forced tlie bisiiop to re- 
linquish them to the quiet government of 
Prussia. 

This was but a petty acquisition ; the time 
was now come vrhen the King of Prussia w^as 
to forai and execute greater designs. Oxi the 
9th of October, 1740, half Europe was throwm 
into confusion by the death of Charles the Sixth, 
Emperor of Germany; by whose death all the 
hereditai’v dominions of the House of Austria 
descended, according to the pragmatic sanction, 
to his eldest daughter, who was married to tiie 
Duke of Lorrain, at the time of the emperor’s 
death, Duke of Tuscany. 

By how many securities the pragmatic sanc- 
tion was fortified, and how little it was regard- 
ed when those securities became necessary ; how* 
many claimants started up at once to the several 
dominions of the house of Austria; how vehe- 
mently their pretensions were enforced, and 
how many invasions were threatened or at- 
tempted ; the distresses of the emperor’s daugh- 
ter, known for several years by the title only of 
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tlie Queen of Hungary, l)ecause Hungary was 
tlae only country to wliicli her claim had not 
been disputed ; the firmness with which she 
struggled with her difficulties, and the good for- 
tune by which she sui'mounted them ; the nar- 
row plan of this essay will not suffer me to re- 
late. Let them be told by some other writer of 
more leisure and wider intelligence. 

Upon the emperor’s death, many of the Ger- 
man princes fell upon the Austrian territories as 
upon a dead carcase, to be dismembered among 
them without resistance. Among these, with 
whatever justice, certainly with very little ge- 
nerosity, was the King of Prussia, who, having 
assembled his troops, as was imagined, to sup- 
port the pragmatic sanction, on a sudden enter- 
ed Silesia with thirty thousand men, publishing 
a declaration, in which he disclaims any design 
of injuring the rights of the House of Austria, 
but urges his claim to Silesia, as rising from | 
ancient conventions of family and confraternity i 
between the House of Brandenburgh and the 
Princes of Silesia, and other honoui*able titles.” 
He says, the fear of being defeated by other pre- 
tenders to the Austrian dominions, obliged him 
to enter Silesia without any previous expostula- 
tion with the queen, and that he shall “ strenu- 
ously espouse the interests of the House of Aus- 
tria. ” 

Such a declaration was, I believe, in the opin- 
ion of all Europe, nothing less than the aggra- 
vatiofi of hostility by insult, and was received by 
the Austrians with suitable indignation. The 
king pursued his purpose, marched forward, 
and in the frontiers of Silesia made a speech to 
his followers, in which he told them, that he 
considered them I’ather ‘^as friends than sub- 
jects, that the troops of Brandenburgh had been 
always eminent for their bravery, that they 
would always fight in his presence, and that he 
would recompence those who should distinguish 
themselves in his service, rather as a father than 
as a king.” 

The civilities of the great are never thrown 
away. The soldiers would naturally follow such 
a leader with alacrity j especially because they 
expected no opposition ; but human expectations 
are frequently deceived. 

Entering thus suddenly into a country which 
he was supposed rather likely to protect than to 
invade, he acted for some time with absolute 
authority : but, supposing that this submission 
would not always last, he endeavoured to per- 
suade the queen to a cession of Silesia, imagin- 
ing that she would easily be persuaded to yield 
what was already lost. He therefore ordered 
his minister to declare at Vienna, “ that he was 
ready to guarantee all the German dominions of 
the House of Austria ; that he would conclude 
a treaty with Austria, Russia, and the maritime 
powers; that he would endeavour that the 
Duke of Lorrain should bo elected emperor. 
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and believed that he could accomplish it ; that 
he would immediately advance to the queen 
two millions of florins ; that, in recompence for 
all this, he required Silesia to be yielded to him.” 

These seem not to be the offers of a prince 
very much convinced of his own right. He 
afterwards moderated his claim, and ordered his 
minister to hint at Vienna, that half of Silesia 
would content him. 

The queen answered, that though the king 
alleged, as his reason for entering Silesia, the 
danger of the Austrian territories from other 
pretenders, and endeavoured to persuade her to 
give up part of her possessions for the preserva- 
tion of the rest, it was evident that he was the 
first and only invader, and that, till he entered 
in a hostile manner, all her estates were unmo- 
lested. 

To his promises of assistance, she replied, 
“ that she set a high value on the King of Prus- 
sia’s friendship ; but that he was already oblig- 
ed to assist her against invaders, both by the gol- 
den bull, and the pragmatic sanction, of which 
he was a guarantee, and that, if these ties were 
of no force, she knew not what to hope from 
other engagements.’* 

Of his offers of alliances with Russia and the 
maritime powers, she observed, that it could be 
never fit to alienate, her dominions for the conso- 
lidation of an alliance formed only to keep them 
intire. 

With regard to his interest in the election of 
an emperor, she expressed her gi’atitudc in strong 
terms ; but added, that the election ought to be 
free, and that it must be necessarily embarras- 
sed by contentions thus raised in the heart of the 
empire. Of the pecuniary assistance proposed, 
she remarks, that no prince ever made war to 
oblige another to take money, and that the con- 
tributions already levied in Silesia exceeded the 
two millions, offered as its purchase. 

She concluded that as she values the king’s 
friendship, she was willing to purchase it by any 
compliance but the diminution of her dominions, 
and exhorted him to perform his part in support 
of the pragmatic sanction. 

The king, finding negotiation thus ineffec- 
tual, pushed forward his inroads, and now began 
to show how secretly he could take his measures. 
When he called a council of war, he proposed 
the question in a few words : all his generals 
wrote their, opinions in his presence upon sepa- 
rate papers, which he carried away, and, exam- 
ining them in private, formed his resolution, 
without imparting it otherwise than by his or., 
ders. 

He began, not without policy, to seiate first 
upon the estates of the‘ clergy, an order every 
where necessary, and eveiy where envied. He 
plundered the convents of their stores of provi- 
sion ; and told them, that he never had heard qf 
any magazines erected by the apostles, 
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This insult was meau, because it was unjust ; 
but those who could not resist were obliged to 
bear it. He proceeded in his expedition ; and 
a detachment of his troops .took Jablunca, 
one of the strong places of Silesia, which was 
soon after abandoned, for want of provisions, 
which, the Austrian hussars, who were now in 
motion, were busy to interrupt. 

One of the most remai’kable events of the Si- 
lesian war, was the conquest of Gi’eat Glogaw, 
which was taken by an assault in the dark, 
headed by Prince JLeopold of Anhalt Dessau. 
They arrived at the foot of the fortifications 
about twelve at night, and in two hours were 
masters of the place. In attempts of this. kind, 
many accidents happen which cannot be bear’d 
without surprise. Four Prussian grenadiers 
who had climbed the I’amparts, missing their 
own company, met an Austrian captain with 
jfifty-two men : they were at first frighted, and 
were about to retreat ; but, gathering courage, 
qommanded the Austrians to lay down their 
?wms, and in the terror of darkness and confu- 
sion were unexpectedly obeyed. 

At the same time a conspiracy to kill or carry 
away the King of Prussia was said to be dis- 
covered. The Prussians published a memorial, 
in which the Austrian court was accused of 
employing emissaries and assassins against the 
king ; and it was alleged, in direct terms, that 
one of them had confessed himself obliged by 
oa<^ to destroy him, which oath had been given 
him in an Aulic council in the pi’esence of the 
puke of Lorrain. 

To this the Austrians answered, that the 
character of the queem and duke was too well 
known not to destroy the force of such an 
accusation, that the tale of the confession was 
an imposture, and that no such attempt was 
ever made.’’ 

Each party was now inflamed, and orders 
were given to the Austrian general to hazai'd a 
battle. The two armies met at Molwitz, and 
parted without a complete victory on either 
side. The Austrians quitted the field in good 
order; and the King of Prussia rode away 
upon the first disorder of his troops, without 
wailing for the last event. This attention to 
hie personal safety has not yet been forgotten. 

After this, there was no action of much im- 
portance. But the King of Prussia, irritated 
by opposition, transfei’red his interest in the 
electionto the Duke of Bavaria; and the Queen 
of Hungary, now attacked by France, Spain, 
and Bavaria, was obliged to, make peace with 
him at the expense of half Silesia, without pro- 
curing those advantages which, were once of- 
fered her. 

To enlarge dominions has been the boast of 
princes ; to diffuse happiness and security 
through wide regions has been granted to few. 
The King of Prussia has aspired to both these 
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honours, and endeavoured to join the praise of 
legislator to that of conqueror. 

To settle property, to suppress false claims, 
and to regulate the administration of civil and 
criminal justice, are attempts so difficult and so 
useful, that I shall willingly suspend or con- 
ti’act the history of battles and sieges, to give a 
larger account of this pacific enterprize. 

That the King of Prussia has considered the 
nature and the reasons of laws, with more at- 
tention than is common to princes, appears from 
his dissertation on the “ Reasons for enacting 
and repealing Laws;” a piece which, yet de- 
serves notice, rather as a proof of good inclina- 
tion than of great ability ; for there is nothing 
to be found in it more than the most obvious 
books may supply, or the weakest intellect dis- 
cover, Some of his observations are just and 
useful ; but upon such a subject who can think 
without often thinking right ? It is, however, 
not to be omitted, that he appears always pre- 
pense towards the side of mercy. If a poor 
man,” says he, “ steals in his want a watch, or 
a few pieces, from one to whom the loss is in- 
considerable, it this a reason for condemning 
Mm to death?” 

He regrets that the laws against duels have 
been ineffectual j and is of opinion tba’t they 
can never attain their end, unless the princes of 
Europe shall agree not to afford an asylum to 
duellists, and to punish all who shall insult 
their equals either by word, deed, or writing. 
He seems to siuspect this scheme of being chi- 
i merical. Yet why,” says he, “ should not 
personal quarrels be submitted to judges, as 
well as questions of possession? and why 
should not a congress be appointed for the gene- 
ral good of mankind, as well as for so many 
purposes of less importance ?” 

He declai’es himself withgi’eat ardour against 
the use of torture, and by some misinformation 
charges the English that they still retain it. 

It is perhaps impossible to review the laws of 
any country without discovering many defects 
any many superfluities. Laws often continue, 
when their reasons have ceased. Laws made 
for the first state of the society continue unabo- 
lished, when the general form of life is changed. 
Parts of the judicial procedure, which were at 
first only accidental, become in time essential ; 
and formalities are accumulated on each other, 
till the art of litigation requires more study, 
than the discovery of right. 

The King of Prussia, examining the institu- 
tions of his own country, thought them such as 
could only he amended by a general abrogation, 
and the establishment of a new body of law, to 
which he gave the name of the “ Code Prede- 
rique,” which is comprised in one volume of no 
great bulk, and must therefore unavoidably 
contain general positions to be accommodated to 
particular cases by the wisdom and integi-ity of 
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tlie courts. To eml)aiTass justice by multipli- 
city of laws, or to hazard it by confidence in 
judges, seems to be the opposite rochs on which 
all civil institutions have been, wrecked, and be- 
tween vrhich legislative wisdom has never yet 
found an open passage. 

Of this new system of laws, contracted as it 
is, a full account cannot be expected in these 
memoii’s: but, that curiosity may not be dis- 
missed without some gratification, it has been 
thought proper to epitomise the king’s “plan 
for the reformation of his coui'ts.’* 

“ The differences which arise between mem- 
bers of the same society, may he terminated by a 
voluntary agreement between the parties, by ar- 
bitration, or by a judicial process. 

The two first methods produce more fre- 
quently a temporary suspension of'dispiites than 
a final termination. Courts of justice are there- 
fore necessary, with a settled method of proce- 
dure, of which the most simple is to cite the 
parties, to hear their pleas, and dismiss them 
with immediate decision. 

“ This, however, , is in many cases impractica- 
ble, and in others is so seldom practised, that it 
is frequent rather to incur loss than to seek for 
legal reparation, by entering a labyrinth of which 
there is no end. 

“ This tediousness of suits keeps the parties in 
disquiet and perturbation, rouses and perpetuates 
animosities, exhausts the litigants by expense, 
retards the progress of their fortune, and discou- 
rages strangers from settling. 

“ These inconveniences, with which the best 
regulated polities of Europe are embarrassed, 
must be removed, not by the total prohibition of 
suits, which is impossible, but by contraction of 
processes ; by opening an easy way for the ap- 
pearance of truth, and removing all obstructions 
by which it is concealed. 

“ The ordonnaiice of 1667, by which Lewis 
the Fourteenth established a uniformity of 
procedure through all his courts, has been con- 
sidered as one of the greatest benefits of his 
reign. 

“ The king of Prussia, observing that each of 
his provinces had a different 'method of judicial 
procedure, pi’oposed to reduce them all to one 
form j which being tried with success in Pome> 
rania, a province remarkable for contention, he 
afterwards extended to all his dominions, order- 
ing the judges to inform him of any difficulties 
which arose from it^ 

. “ Some settled method is necessary in judicial 
procedures;. . Small and simple causes might he 
'decided upon the oral pleas of the two parities ap- 
pearing before the judge : but many cases are so 
entangled and perplexed as to require all the 
skill and abilities of those who devote their lives 
to the study of the law. 

“ Advocates, or menr who can understand and 
exjslain the question to be discussed, are there- 
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fore necessary. But these men, instead of en- 
deavouring to promote justice and discover 
truth, have exei*ted their wits in the defence of 
bad causes, by forgeries of facts, and fallacies of 
argument. 

“ To remedy this evil, the king has ordered an 
inquiry into the qualifications of the advocate. 
All those who practise without a regular admis- 
sion, or who can be convicted of disingenuous 
practice, are discarded. And the judges are 
commanded to examine which of the causes now 
depending have been protracted by the crimes 
and ignorance of the advocates, and to dismiss 
those who shall appear culpable. 

“ When advocates are too numerous to live by 
honest practice, they busy themselves in exciting 
disputes, and disturbing the community j the 
number of these to be employed in each court is 
therefore fixed. 

“ The reward of the advocates is fixed with 
due regard to the nature of the cause, and the 
labour required ; but not a penny is received by 
them till the suit is ended, that it may be their 
interest, as well as that of the clients, to shorten 
the process, 

“ No advocate is admitted in petty courts, 
small towhs, or villages ; where the poverty of 
the people, and for the most part the low value 
' of the matter contested, make despatch ahsolute- 
I ly necessary. In those places the parties shaB 
appear in pei’son, and the judge make a sunir 
mary decision. 

“ There must likewise be allowed a subordi- 
nation of tribunals, and a power of appeal. No 
judge is so skilful and attentive as not sometimes 
to err. Few are so honest as not sometimes to 
he partial. Petty judges would become .insup- 
portably tyrannical if they were not restrained 
by the fear of a superior judicature ; and their 
decision would be negligent or arbitrary if they 
were not in danger of seeing them examined 
and cancelled. 

“ The right of appeal must be restrained, that 
causes may not be transferred without end from 
court to court j and a peremptory decision must 
at last be ma;de. 

“ When an appeal is made to a higher courf^ 
the appellant is allowed only four weeks to frame 
his bill, the judge of the lower coux’t being to 
transmit to the higher all the evidences and in- 
formations. If upon the first view of the cause 
thus opened, it shall appear that the appeal was 
made without just cause, the first sentence shall 
be confirmed without citation of the defendant. 
If any new evidence shall appear, or any doubts 
arise, both the parties shall be heard. 

In the discussion of causes altercation must 
be allowed ; yet to altercation some limits must 
be put. There are therefore allow^ a hill, an 
answer, a reply, and a rejoinder, to be delivered 
in writing. 

“ No cause is allowed to be li^rd in more 
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tlian three different courts. To further the first 
decision, every advocate is enjoined, under severe 
jjenalties, not to begin a suit till he has collected 
all the necessary evidence. If the first court 
lias decided in an unsatisfactory manner, an ap- 
peal may he made to the second, and from the 
second to the third. The process in each appeal I 
is limited to six months. The third court may 
indeed pass an erroneous judgment; and then 
the injury is without redress. But this objec- 
tion is without end, and therefore without force. 
No method can he found of preserving humanity 
from error ; but of contest there must some time 
he an end ; and he, who thinks himself injured 
for vrant of an appeal to a fourth court, must 
consider himself as suffering for the public. 

“ There is a special advocate appointed for 
the poor. 

The attorneys, who had formerly the care 
of collecting evidence, and of adjusting all the 
preliminaries of a suit, are now totally dismiss- 
ed ; the whole affair is put into the hands of the | 
advocates, and the office of an attorney is annul- 
led for ever. 

“ If any man is hindered by some lawful im- 
pediment from attending his suit, time will be 
granted him upon the representation of his 
case.’* 

Such is the order according to which civil 
justice is administered through the extensive 
dominions of the king of Prussia ; which, if it 
exhibits nothing very subtle or profound, affords 
one proof more that the right is easily discover- 
ed, and that men do liot so often want ability 
to find, as willingness to practise it. 

We now return to the war. 

The time at which the Queen of Hungary 
was willing to purchase peace by the resignation 
of Silesia, though it came at last, was not come 
yet. She had all the spirit, though not all the 
power of her ancestors, and could not hear the 
thought of losing any part of her patrimonial 
dominions to the enemies which the opinion of 
her weakness I'aised everywhere against her. 

In the beginning of the year 1742 the elector 
of Bavaria was invested with the imperial dig- 
nity, supported by the arms of France, master 
of the kingdom of Bohemia ; and confederated 
with the elector Palatine, and the elector of 
Saxony, who claimed Moravia; and with the 
King of Prussia, who was in possession of Si- 
lesia. 

Such was the state of the Queen of Hungary, 
pressed on every side, and on every side prepar- 
ing for resistance : she yet refused all offers of 
accommodation, for every prince set peace at a 
price which she was not yet so far humbled as 
to pay. 

The King of Prussia was among the most 
zealous and forward in the confederacy against 
her. He promised to secure Bohemia to the 
emperor, and Moravia to the elector of Saxony ; 


and, finding no enemy in the field able to resist 
him, he returned to Berlin, and left Schwerin 
his general to prosecute the conquest. 

The Prussians in the midst of winter took 
Olmutz, the capital of Moravia, and laid the 
whole country under contribution. The cold 
then hindered them from action, and they only 
blocked up the fortresses of Brinn and Siiielberg. 

In the spring, the King of Prussia came again 
into the field, and undertook the siege of Brinn ; 
hut upon the approach of Prince Charles of 
Lorrain retired from before it, and quitted 
Moravia, leaving only a garrison in the capital. 

The condition of the Queen of Hungary was 
now changed. She was a few months befoi’c 
without money, without troops, incircled with 
enemies. The Bavarians had entered Austria, 
Vienna was threatened with a siege, and the 
queen left it to the fate of war, and retired into 
Hungary ; where she was received ' with zeal 
and affection, not un mingled however with that 
neglect which must always he borne by gi‘eat- 
; ness in distress. She bore the disrespect of her 
subjects with the same firmness as the outrages 
of her enemies ; and at last persuaded the Eng- 
lish not to despair of her preservation, by not 
despairing herself. 

Voltaire in his late history has asserted, that 
a large sum was raised for her success, by vol- 
untary subscriptions of tlie English ladies. It 
is the great failing of a strong imagination to 
catch greedily at wonders. He was misinform- 
ed, and was perhaps unwilling to learn by a 
second inquiry a truth less splendid and amus- 
ing. A contribution was by news- writers, upon 
their own authority, fruitlessly, and, I think, 
illegally, i>roposed. It ended in nothing. The 
parliament voted a supply, and five hundred 
thousand pounds were remitted to her. 

It has been always the weakness of the Aus- 
ti’iaii family to spend in the magnificence of 
empire those I’evenues which should be kept for 
its defence. The court is splendid, but the 
treasury is empty; and at the beginning of every 
war, advantages are gained against them, before 
their armies can be assembled and equipped. 

The English money was to the Austrians as 
a shower to a field, where all the vegetative 
powers arc kept unactive by a long continuance 
of drought. The araxies, which had hitherto 
been hid in mountains and forests, stai'ted out 
of their retreats ; and wherever the queen’s 
standard was erected, nations scarcely knowm 
by their names, swarmed immediately about it. 
An army, especially a defensive army, multi- 
plies itself. The contagion of enterprize spreads 
from one heart to another. Zeal for a native or 
detestation of a foreign sovereign, hope of sud- 
den gi’eat-iiess or riches, friendship or emulation 
between particular men, or, what are perhaps 
more genex’al and powerful, desire of noveity 
I and impatience of inactivity, fill a camp with 
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adventurers, add rank to rank, and stiiiadrou to 
squadron. 

The queen bad still enemies on every part, 
but sbe now on every part bad armies ready to 
oppose them. Austria was immediately reco- 
vered ; the plains of Bohemia were filled with 
her troops, though the fortresses were gai’ri- 
soned by the French. The Bavarians were re- 
called to the defence of their own country, now 
wasted by the incursions of troops that were 
called Barbarians, greedy enough of plunder, 
and daring perhaps beyond the rules of war, 
but otherwise not more cruel than those whom 
they attacked. Prince Lobkowitz with one 
army observed the motions of Broglio, the 
French genei*al, in Bohemia; and Prince 
Charles with another put a stop to the advances 
of the King of Prussia. 

It was now the turn of the Prussians to re- 
tire. They abandoned Olmutz, and left behind 
them part of their cannon and their magazines. 
And the king, finding that Broglio could not 
long oppose Prince Lobkowitz, hastened into 
Bohemia to his assistance ; and having received 
a reinforcement of twenty-three thousand men, 
and taken the castle of Glatz, which, being 
built upon a rock scarcely accessible, would have 
defied all bis power, bad the garrison been fur- 
nished with provisions, he purposed to join his 
allies, and prosecute his conquests. 

Prince Charles, seeing Moravia thus evacu- 
ated by the Prussians, determined to garrison 
the towns which he had just recovered, and 
pursue the enemy, who, by the assistemee of the 
French, would have been too powerful for 
Prince Lobkowitz. 

Success bad now given confidence to the 
Austrians, and bad proportionably abated the 
spirit of their enemies. The Saxons, who had 
co-operated with the King of Prussia in the con- 
quest of Moldavia, of which they expected the 
perpetual possession, seeing all hopes of sudden 
acquisition defeated, and the province left again 
to its former masters, grew weary of following 
a prince, whom they considered as no longer 
acting the part of their confederate ; and when 
they approached the confines of Bohemia took a 
different road, and left the Prussians to their 
own fortune. 

/ The king continued his march, and Charles 
his pursuit. At Czaslaw the two armies came 
in sight of one another, and the Austrians re- 
solved on a decisive day. On the 6th of May, 
about seven in the morning, the Austrians be- 
gan the attack ; tlieir impetuosity was matched 
by the firmness of the Prussians. The animo- 
sity of the two armies was much inflamed ; the 
Austrians were fighting for their country, and 
the Prussians were in a place where defifat 
must inevitably end in death or captivity. The 
fury of the battle continued four hours: the 
Prussian hoi’se were at length broken, and the 


Austrians forced their way to the camp, whera 
the wild troops, who had fought with so much 
vigour and constancy, at the sight of plunder 
forgot their obedience, nor had any man the 
least thought but how to load himself with the 
richest spoils. 

While the right wing of the Austrians was 
thus employed, the main body was left naked : 
the Prussians recovered from their coii fusion, 
and regained the day. Charles was at last 
forced to retire, and cari’ied with him the stand- 
ards of his enemies, the proofs of a victory, 
which, though so nearly gained, he had not 
been able to keep. 

The victory however was dearly bought ; the 
Prussian army was much weakened, and the 
I cavalry almost totally destroyed. Peace is 
s easily made when it is necessary to both parties; 
and the King of Prussia had now reason to be- 
lieve that the Austrians were not his only cne * 
mies. When he found Charles advancing, he 
sent to Broglio for assistance, and was an- 
swered that “ he must have orders from Ver- 
sailles.” Such a desertion of his most power- 
ful ally disconcerted him, but the battle was 
unavoidable. 

When the Prussians were returned to the 
camp, he king, hearing that an Austrian offi- 
cer was brought in mortally wounded, had the 
condescension to visit him. The oflicer, struck 
with this act of humanity, said, after a short 
conversation, “ I should die, Sir, contentedly 
after this honour, if I might first show my gra- 
titude to your majesty by informing you with 
what allies you are now united, allies that have 
no intention hut to deceive you.” The king 
appearing to suspect this intelligence ; Sir,” 
said the Austrian, “ if you will permit me to 
send a messenger to Vienna, I believe the queen 
will not refuse to transmit an intercepted letter 
now in her hands, which will put my report 
beyond all doubt.” 

The messenger was sent, and the letter trans- 
mitted, which contained the order sent to Brog- 
lio, who was, first, forbidden to mix his troops 
on any occasion w^ith the Prussians. Secondly, 
he was ordered to act always at a distance from 
the king. Thirdly, to keep always a body of 
twenty thousand men to observe the Prussian 
army. Fourthly, to observe very closely the 
motions of the king, for important reasons. 
Fifthly, to hazard nothing ; but to pretend 
want of reinforcements, or the absence of Bel- 
lisle. 

The king now with great reason considered 
himself as disengaged from the confederacy, be- 
ing diserted by the Saxons, and betrayed by the 
French ; he therefore accepted the mediation of 
King GeorgCj and in three weeks after the 
battle of Czaslaw made peace with the Queen 
of Hungary, who granted to -him the whole 
province of Silesia,, a country of such extent 
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and opulence that he is said to receive from it 
one-third part of his revenues. By one of the 
articles of this treaty it is stipulated, that nei- 
ther should assist the enemies of the other.’* 

The Queen of Hungary thus disentangled on 
one side, and set free from the most formidable 
of her enemies, soon persuaded the Saxons to 
peace j took possession of Bavaria; drove the 
emperor, after all his imaginary conquests, to 
the shelter of a neutral town, where he was 
treated as a fugitive ; and besieged the French 
in Prague, in the city which they had taken 
from her. 

Having thus obtained Silesia, the King of 
Prussia returned to his own capital, where he 
i-eformed his laws, forbid the torture of crimi- 
nals, concluded a defensive alliance with Eng- 
land, and applied himself to the augmentation 
of his army. 

This treaty of peace with the Queen of Hun- 
gary was one of the first proofs given hy the 
King of Prussia, of the secrecy of his counsels, 
Bellisle, the French general, was with him in 
the camp, as a friend and coadjutor in appeai*- 
ance, hut in truth a spy, and a writer of intelli- 
gence. Men who have great confidence in their 
own penetration are often hy that confidence 
deceived ; they imagine that they can pierce 
through all the involutions of intrigue without 
the diligence necessary to weaker minds, and 
therefore sit idle and secure ; they believe that 
none can hope to deceive them, and therefore 
that none will try. Bellisle, with all his repu- 
tation of sagacity, though he was in the Prus- 
sian camp, gave every day fresh assurances of 
the king’s adherence to bis allies ; while Broglio, 
who commanded the amy at a distance, discov- 
ered sufficient reason to suspect his desertion. 
Broglio was slighted, and Bellisle believed, till 
on the ilth of June the treaty was signed, and 
the Icing declared his resolution to keep a neu- 
trality.. 

This is one of the great performances of polity 
which mankind seem agreed to celebrate and 
admire ; yet to all this nothing was necessary 
but the determination of a veiy few men to he 
silent. 

From this time the Queen of Hungary pro- 
ceeded with an uninterrupted torrent of success. 
The Fi’ench, driven from station to station, and 
deprived of fortress after fortress, were at last 
enclosed with their two generals, Bellisle and 
Broglio, in the walls of Prague, which they had 
stored with all provisions necessary to a town 
besieged, and where they defended themselves 
three months before any prospect appeared of 
relief. 

The Austrians, having been engs^ed chiefly 
in the field, and in sudden and tumultuary ex- 
cursions rather than a regular war, had no great 
degree of skill in attacking or defending towns. 
They likewise would naturally consider all the 
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mischiefs done to the city as falling ultimately 
upon themselves, and therefore were willing to 
gain it by time rather than by force. 

It was apparent that, how long soever Prague 
might be defended, it must he yielded at last, 
and therefore ail arts were tried to obtain an 
honourable capitulation. The messengers fi-om 
the city were sent back sometimes unheard, but 
always with this answer, “ That no terms 
would be allowed, bxit that they shoidd yield 
themselves prisoners of war.” 

The condition of the garrison was in the eyes 
of all Europe despei’ate; but the French, to 
whom the praise of spirit and activity cannot be 
denied, resolved to make an effort for the honour 
of their arms. Maillehois was at that time en- 
camped with his army in Westphalia. Orders 
were sent him to relieve Prague. The enter- 
prize was considered as romantic. Maillehois 
was a march of forty days distant from Bohe- 
mia, the passes were narrow, and the ways 
foul ; and it was likely that Prague would be 
taken before he could reach it. The march was, 
however, begun : the array, being joined by 
that of Count Saxe, consisted of fifty thousand 
men, who, notwithstanding all the difficulties 
which two Austrian armies could put, in their 
way, at last entered Bohemia. The siege of 
Prague, though not raised, was remitted, and a 
communication was now opened to it with the 
country. But the Austrians, by perpetual in- 
tervention, hindered the garrison from joining 
their friends. The officers of Maillehois incited 
him to a battle, because the army was hourly 
lessening hy the want of provisions ; but, instead 
of pressing on to Prague, he retired into Ba- 
varia, and completed the ruin of the emperor’s 
territories. 

The court of France, disappointed and offend- 
ed, conferred the chief command upon Broglio, 
who escaped ft’orn the besiegers with very little 
difficulty, and kept the Austrians employed till 
Bellisle by a sudden sally quitted Prague, and 
without any gi’eat loss joined the itiaiti army. 
Broglio then retired over the Rhine into the 
French dominions, wasting in his retreat the 
country which he had undertaken to protect, 
and burning towns, and destroying magazines 
of corn, with such wantonness, as gave reason 
to believe that he expected commendation from 
his court for any mischiefs done, by whateveu 
means. 

The Austrians pursued their advantages, re- 
covered all their strong places, in some of which 
French garrisons had been left, and made them- 
selves masters of Bavaria, by taking not only 
Munich the capital, but Ingolstadt, the strong-r- 
est fortification in, the elector’s dominions, 
where they foimd a great number of cannon and 
a quantity of ammunition intended in the dream.s 
of projected greatness for the sifsge of Vienna, 
all the archives of the state, the plate and oina- 
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ments of the electoral palace, and what had been 
considered as most worthy of preservation. No- 
thing but the warlike stores were taken away. 
An oath of allegiance to the queen was required 
of the Bavarians, hut without any explanation 
whether temporary or perpetual. 

The emperor lived at Francfort in the security 
that was allowed to neutral places, but without 
much respect from the German princes, except 
that, upon some objections made by the queen to 
the validity of his election, the King of Prussia 
declared himself determined to support him in 
the impei‘ial dignity with all his power. 

This may he considered as a token of no great 
affection to the Queen of Hungary, but it seems 
not to have raised much alarm. The German 
princes were afraid of new broils. To contest 
the election of an emperor once invested and 
aclmowledged, would be to overthrow the whole 
Germanic constitution. Perhaps no election by i 
plurality of suffrages was ever made among 
human beings, to which it might not be ob- 
jected that voices were procured by illicit influ- 
ence. 

Some suspicions, howevei', were raised by the 
king’s declaration, which he endeavoured to ob- 
viate by ordering his ministers to declai'c at 
London and at Vienna, that he was resolved not 
to violate the treaty of Breslaw. This declara- 
tion was sufficiently ambiguous, and could not 
satisfy those whom it might silence. But this 
was not a time for nice disquisitions j to distrust 
the king of Prussia might have provoked him, 
and it was most convenient to consider him as 
a friend, till he appeared openly as an enemy. 

About the middle of the year 174(4-, he raised 
new alarms hy collecting his troops and putting 
them in motion. The earl of Hind ford about 
this time demanded the ti*oops stipulated for the 
protection of Hanover, not perhaps because they 
were thought necessary, but that the king's de- 
signs might he guessed from his answer, which 
was, that troops were not granted for the de- 
fence of any country till that country was in 
danger, and that he could not believe the Elec- 
tor of Hanover to be in much dread of an inva- 
sion, since he had withdrawn the native troops, 
and put them into the pay of England. 

He had, undoubtedly, now formed designs 
which made it necessary that his troops should 
be kept together, and the time soon came when 
the scene was to be opened. Prince Charles of 
Lorrain, having chased the French out of Bava- 
ria, lay for some months encamped on the 
Rhine, endeavouring to gain a passage into 
Alsace. His attempts had long been evaded by 
the skill and vigilance of the French general, 
till at last, June 21, 1744, he executed his de- 
sign, and lodged his army in the French domin- 
ions, to the surprise and joy of a great part of 
Europe. It was now expected that the territo- 
ries of France would in their turn feel the mise- 


ries of war : and the nation, which so long kept 
the world in alarm, be taught at last the value 
of peace. 

The King of Prussia now saw the Austrian 
troops at a great distance from him, engaged in 
a foreign country against the most powerful of 
all their enemies. Now, therefore, was the time 
to discover that he had lately made a treaty at 
Francfort with the emperor, hy which he had 
engaged, “ that as the court of Vienna and its 
allies appeared backward to re-establish the tran- 
quillity of the empire, and more cogent methods 
appeared necess^iry j he, being animated with a 
desire of co-operating towards the pacification of 
Germany, should make an expedition for the 
conquest of Bohemia, and to put it into the pos- 
session of the emperor, his lieirs and successors, 
for ever; in gratitude for which the emperor 
should resign to him and his successor a certain 
number of lordships, which are now part of the 
kingdom of Bohemia. His Imperial Majesty 
likewise guarantees to the King of Prussia the 
perpetual possession of Upper Silesia; and the 
king guarantees to the emperor the perpetual 
possession of Upper Austria, as soon as he shall 
have occupied it by conquest. ” 

It is easy to discover that the king began the 
war upon other motives than zeal for > nnd 

that, whatever respect he was willing to show to 
the empex’or, he did not purpose to assist him 
without 1 ‘eward. In prosecution of this treaty 
he put his ti’oops in motion ; and, according 
his promise, while the Austrians were invading 
France, he invaded Bohemia. 

Princes have this remaining of humanity, that 
they think themselves obliged not to make war 
without a reason. Their reasons are indeed not 
always very satisfactory. Lewis the Fourteenth 
seemed to think his own glory a sufficient mo- 
tive for the invasion of Holland. The Czar at- 
tacked Charles of Sweden, because he had not 
been treated witii sufficient respfwt when he 
made a journey in disguise. The King of Prus- 
sia, having an opportunity of attacking h|s 
neighbour, was not long without his reasons- 
On July SOth, he puHisihed his deoJaxation, in 
which lie declares ; 

That he can no longer stand an idle spectatm* 
of the troubles in Germany, hut finds himself 
obliged to make use of force to restore the 
power of the laws, and the authority of the em- 
peror. 

That the Queen of Hungary has treated tlm 
emperor’s hereditary dominions with inexpr^si- 
hle cruelty. 

That Germany has been overrun with for- 
eign troops which have marched through fieh- 
tral countries without the customary requisi- 
tions. 

That the emperor’s troops Imve been attackeil 
under neutral foi'ti'essies, and obliged to abandon 
the empire, of which their master is the head. 

A a , • 
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That the imperial dignity has been treated 
with indecency by the Hungarian troops. 

The queen declaring the election of the em- 
peror void, and the diet of Francfort illegal, 
had not only violated the imperial dignity, hut 
injured all the princes who have the right of 
election. 

That he had no particular quarrel with the 
Queen of Hungary; and that he desires no- 
thing for himself, and only enters as an auxi- 
liary into a war for the liberties of Germany. 

That the emperor had offered to quit his pre- 
tension to the dominions of Austria, on con- 
dition that his hereditai’y countries he restored 
to him. 

That this proposal had been made to the King 
of England at Hanau, and rejected in such a 
mtinner as showed that the King of England 
had no intention to restore peace, hut rather to 
make his advantage of the ti’ouhles. 

That the mediation of the Dutch had been 
desired ; hut that they declined to interpose, 
Itnowing the inflexibility of the English and 
Austrian courts. 

The same terms were again offered at Vienna, 
and again rejected : that therefore the queen 
must impute it to her own counsels that her 
enemies find new allies. 

That he is not fighting for auy interest of his 
own, that he demands nothing for himself ; but 
is determined to exert all his powers in defence 
of the emperor, in vindication of the right of 
election, and in support of the liberties of 
Germany, which the Queeif of Hungary would 
enslave. 

When this declaration was sent to the Prus- 
sian minister in England,, it was accompanied 
with a remonstrance to the king, in which 
many of the foregoing positions were repeated ; 
the emperor’s candour and disinterestedness | 
were magnified : the dangerous designs of the 
Austrians were displayed; it was imputed to 
them as the most flagrant violation of the Ger- 
manic constitution, that they had driven the 
emperor’s troops out of the empire ; the public 
spirit and generosity of His Prussian Majesty 
were again heartily declared ; and it was said, 
that this quarrel having no connection with 
English interests, the English ought not to 
interpose. 

Austria and all her allies were put into 
amazement hy this declaration, which at once 
dismounted them from the summit of success, 
and obliged them to fight through the war a se- 
cond time. What succours, or what promises, 
Prussia received from France was never pub- 
licly known ; hut it is not to be doubted that a 
prince so watchful of opportunity sold assist- 
ance, when it was so much wanted, at the high- 
est rate ; nor can it be supposed that he exposed 
himself to so much hazard only for the free- 
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dom of Germany, and a few petty districts in 
Bohemia. 

The French, who, from ravaging the empire 
at discretion, and wasting whatever they found 
either among enemies or friends, were now 
driven into their own dominions, and in their 
own dominions were insulted and pursued, 
were on a sudden hy this new auxiliary restored 
to their former superiority, at least were dis- 
burdened of their invaders, and delivered from 
their terrors. And all the enemies of the house 
of Bourbon saw with indignation and amaze- 
ment the recovery of that power which they 
luid with so much cost and bloodshed hi*oiight 
low, and which their animosity and elation had 
disposed them to imagine yet lower than it 
was. 

The Queen of Hiingaiy still retained her 
firmness. 'I’he Prussian declaration was not 
long without an answei*, which was transmitted 
to the European princes with some observations 
on the Prussian minister’s remonstance to the 
court of Vienna, which he was ordered by his 
master to read to the Austrian council, hut not 
to deliver. The same caution was practised be- 
fore when the Prussians, after the emperor’s 
death, invaded Silesia. This artifice of political 
debate may, perhaps, he numbered hy . the ad- 
mirers of greatness among the refinements of 
conduct; but, as it is a method of proceeding 
not very difficult to be contrived or practised, as 
it can be of very rare use to honesty or wisdom, 
and as it has been long known to that class of 
men whose safety depends upon secrecy, though 
hitherto applied chiefly in petty cheats and 
slight transactions; I do not see that it can 
much advance the reputation of regal under* 
standing, or indeed that it can add more to the 
safety, than it takes away from the honour of 
him that shall adopt it. 

The queen in her answer, after charging the 
King of Prussia with breach of the treaty of 
Breslaw, and observing how much her enemies 
will exult to see the peace now the third time 
broken by him, declares: 

That she had no intention to injure the rights 
of the electors, and that slie calls in question not 
the event but the manner of the election. 

That she had spared the emperor’s troops 
with great tenderness, and that they were 
driven out of the erapii’e only because they were 
in the service of France. 

That she is so far fi'om disturbing the peace 
of the empire, that the only commotions now 
I'aised in it are the effect of the armaments o^ 
the King of Prussia. 

Nothing is more tedious than public records, 
when they relate to affairs ivliich by distance of 
time or place lose their power to interest the 
reader. Every thing gp>ws little as it grows 
remote; and of things thus diminished, it is 
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sufficient to survey tlie aggregate without a 
minute esamination of the parts. 

It is easy to perceive, that, if the King of 
Prussia’s reasons he sufficient, ambition or ani- 
mosity can never want a plea for violence and 
invasion. AVhat he charges upon the Queen of 
Hungary, the waste of country, the expulsion 
of the Bavarians, and the employment of fo- 
reign troops, is the unavoidable consequence of 
a war inflamed on either side to the utmost vio- 
lence. All these grievances subsisted when he 
made the peace, and therefore they could very 
little justify its breach. 

It is true, that every prince of the empire is 
obliged to support the imperial dignity, and as- 
sist the emperor when his rights are violated. 
And every subsequent contract must be under- 
stood in a sense consistent with former obliga- 
tions. Nor had the king power to make a peace 
on terms contrary to that constitxition by which 
he held a place among the Germanic electors. 
But he could have easily discovered that not the 
emperor but the Duke of Bavaria was the 
queen’s enemy, not th/administi*ator of the im- 
perial power, but the claimant of the Austi’ian 
dominions. Nor did his allegiance to the em- 
peror, supposing the emperor injured, oblige him 
to more than a succour of ten thousand men. 
But ten thousand men could not conquer Bohe- 
mia, and without the conquest of Bohemia he 
could receive no reward for the zeal and fidelity 
which he so loudly professed. 

The success of this enterprise he had taken all 
possible precaution to secure. He was to invade 
a country guarded only by the faith of treaties, 
and therefore left unarmed, and unprovided of 
all defence. He had engaged the French to at- 
tack Prince Charles, before he should repass the 
Rhine, by which the Austrians would at least 
have been hindered from a speedy march into 
Bohemia : they were likewise to yield him such 
other assistance as he might want. 

Relying therefore upon the promises of the 
French, he resolved to attempt the ruin of the 
house of Austria, and, in August 1744, broke 
into Bohemia at the head of a hundred and 
four thousand men. When he entered the coun- 
try, he puffiished a proclamation, promising, that 
his army should observe the strictest discipline, 
and that those who made no resistance shoffid 
he suffered to remain in quiet in their habita- 
tions. He required that all arms, in the custody 
of whomsoever they might be placed, should be 
given up, and put into the hands of public offi- 
cers. He still declared himself to act only as 
an auxiliary to the emperor, and with no other 
design than to establish peace and tranquillity 
throughout Germany, his dear country. 

In this proclamation there is one paragraph of 
which I do not remember any precedent. He 
threatens, that if any peasant should be found 
with awns, he shall be hanged without further 
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inquiry; and that, if any lord shall connive at 
his vassals keeping arms in their custody, his 
village shall be reduced to ashes. 

It is hard to find upon what pretence the 
King of Prussia could treat the Bohemians as 
criminals, for preparing to defend their native 
country, or maintaining their allegiance to their 
lawful sovereign against an invader, whether ho 
appears principal or auxiliary, whether he pro- 
fesses to intend tranquillity or confusion. 

His progress was such as gave great hopes to 
the enemies of Austria : like Cajsar, ho conquer- 
ed as he advanced, and met with no opposition 
till he reached the walls of Prague. The indig- 
nation and resentment of the Queen of Hun- 
gary may he easily conceived ; the alliance of 
Franefort was now laid open to all Europe ; and 
the partition of the Austrian dominions was again 
publicly projected. They were to be shared 
among the emperor, the King of Prussia, the 
Elector Palatine, and the Landgrave of Hesse. * 
All the powers of Europe who had dreamed of 
controlling France, were awakened to their for- 
mer imTors ; all that had been done was now to 
be done again ; and evei’y court, from the Straits 
of Gibralter to the Frozen Sea, was filled with 
exultation or terror, with schemes of conquest 
or precautions for defence. 

The king delighted with his progress, and ex- 
pecting, like other mortals elated with success, 
that his prosperity could not be interrupted, 
continued his march, and began in the latter end 
of September the siege of Prague. He had 
gained several of the outer posts, when he was 
informed that the convoy which attended 
his artillery was attacked by an unexpected party 
of the Austrians. The king went immediately 
to their assistance with the third part of his 
army, and fomid his troops put to flight, and the 
Austrians hasting away with his cannons : such 
a loss would have disabled him at once. Pie 
fell upon the Austrians, whose number wOuIid 
not enable them to withstand him, recovered his 
artillery, and having“;^o defeated Bathiani, 
raised his batteries ; being no artillery 

to be placed against him, (destroyed a great 
part of the city. He then ordeied four attacks 
to be made at once, and reuucea tne besieged to 
such extremities, that in fourteen days the go- 
vernor was obliged to yield the place. 

At the attack commanded by Schwerin, a gre- 
nadier is reported to have mounted the bastion 
alone, and to have defended himself for some time 
with, his sword, till his followers mounted after 
him ; for this act of bravery, the king made him 
a lieutenant, and gave him a patent of nobility. 

Nothing now remained but that the Austrians 
should lay aside all thought of invading France, 
and apply their whole power to their own de- 
fence. Prince Charles, at the first news of the 
Prussian invasion, prepared to; repass the Rhine. 
This the French, according to their contract 
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tlie king of Prussia, should have attempted 
to hinder; but they knew by experience the 
Austrians would not be beaten without resist- 
ance, and that resistance always incommodes an 
assailant. As the king of Prussia rejoiced in 
the distance of the Austrians, whom he consid- 
ered as entangled in the French ten-itories ; the 
French rejoiced in the necessity of their retm*n, 
and pleased themselves with the prospect of easy 
conq^uests, while powers whom they considered 
with equal malevolence should be employed in 
massacring each other. 

Prince Charles took the opportunity of bright 
moonshine to repass the Rhine; and Noailles, 
who had early intelligence of his motions, gave 
him very little disturbance, but contented him- 
self with attacking the rear-guard, and when 
they retired to the main body ceased his ptmsuit. 

The king, upon the reduction of Pi'ague, 
struck a medal, which had on one side a plan of 
the town, with this inscription : 

“ Prague taken by the King of Prussia, 
September 1 6th, 1744* ; 

For the third time in three years.* 

On the other side were two verses, in whicli 
he prayed, “ That his Conquests might produce 
Peace.” He then marched forward with the 
rapidity which constitutes his military charac- 
ter, took possession of almost all Bohemia, and 
began to talk of entering Austria and besieging 
Vienna. 

The queen was not yet wholly without re- 
source. The elector of Saxony, whether in- 
vited or not, was not comprised in the union of 
Frankfort ; and as every sovereign is growing 
less as his next neighbour is growing greater, 
he could not heartily wish success to a confeder- 
acy which was to aggrandise the other powers 
of Germany. The Prussians gave him likewise 
a particular and immediate provocation to op- 
pose them ; for, when they departed to the con- 
quest of Bohemia, with all the elation of imagi- 
nary success, they passed through his dominions 
with unlicensed and contemptuous disdain of 
his authority. As the approach of Prince 
Charles gave a new prospect of events, he was 
easily persuaded to enter into an alliance with 
the queen, whom he furnished with a very large 
body of troops. 

llie King of Prussia having left a gandson in 
Prague, which he commanded to put the burgh- 
ers to death if they left their houses in the night, 
went forward to take the other towns and for- 
tresses, expecting, perhaps, that Prince Charles 
would he interrupted in his march; but the 
French, though they appeared to follow him, 
either could not or would not overtake him. 

In a short time, by marches pressed on with 
the utmost eagerness, Charles reached Bohemia, 
leaving the Bavarians to regain the possession 
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of the wasted plains of their country, which 
their enemies, who still kept the strong places, 
might again seize at will. At the approach of 
the Austrian army, the courage of the King of 
Prussia seemed to have failed him. He x’etired 
from post to post, and evacuated town after 
town, and fortress after foi’tress, without re- 
sistance, or appearance of resistance, as if he 
was resigning them to the rightful owners. 

It might have been expected that he should 
have made some effort to rescue Prague ; but, 
after a faint attempt to dispute the passage of 
the Elbe, he ordered his garrison of eleven thou- 
sand men to quit the place. They left behind 
them their magazines, and heavy artillery, 
among which were seven pieces of remarkable 
excellence, called “ The Seven Electors.” But 
they took with them their field cannon and a 
great number of carriages laden with stores and 
plunder, which they were forced to leave in 
their way to the Saxons and Austrians that 
harassed their march. They at last entered Si- 
lesia with the loss of about a third part. 

The King of Prussia suffered much in his re- 
treat ; for besides the military stores, which he 
left eveiw where behind him, even to the clothes 
of his troops, there was a want of provisions in 
his army, and consequently frequent desertions 
and many diseases ; and a soldier sick or killed 
was equally lost to a flying army. 

At last he re-entered his own territories, and, 
having stationed his troops in places of security, 
returned for a time to Berlin, where he forbade 
all to speak either ill or well of the campaign. 

To what end such a prohibition could con- 
duce, it is difficult to discover : there is no coun- 
try in which men can be forbidden to know 
what they know, and what is universally known 
may as well be spoken. It is true, that in pop- 
ular governments seditious discourses may in- 
flame the vulgar; hut in such governments they 
cannot be restrained, and in absolute monarchies 
they are of little effect. 

When the Prussians invaded Bohemia, and 
this whole nation w'^as fired with resentment, 
the King of England gave orders in his palace 
that none should mention his nephew with dis- 
respect; by this command he maintained the 
decency necessary between princes, without en- 
forcing, and probably without exi>ectiiig, obe- 
dience but in his own presence. 

The King of Prussia’s edict regarded only 
himself, and therefore it is difficult to tell what 
was his motive, unless he intended to spare 
himself the mortification of absurd and illiberal 
flattery, which, to a mind stung with disgrace, 
must have been in the highest degree painful 
and disgusting. 

Moderation in prosperity is a virtue very diffi- 
cult to all mortals ; forbearance of revenge, when 
revenge is within reach, is scarcely ever to be 
found among xuinces. Now was the time when 
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the queen of Hungary might perhaps have made 
peace on her own terms ; but keenness of resent- 
ment, and arrogance of success, withheld her 
from the due use of the present opportunity. 
It is said, that the King of Prussia in his retreat 
sent letters to Prince Charles, which were sup- 
posed to contain ample concessions, but were 
sent hack unopened. The King of England of- 
fered likewise to mediate between them; hut 
Ms propositions were rejected at Vienna, where 
a resolution was taken not only to revenge the 
interruption of their success on the Rhine by 
the recovery of Silesia, but to reward the Sax- 
ons for their seasonable help by giving them pax’t 
of the Prussian dominions. 

In the beginning of the year 1746, died the 
Emperor Charles of Bavaria; the treaty of 
Francfort was consequently at an end ; and the 
King of Prussia, being no longer able to main- 
tain the character of auxiliaiy to the emperor, 
and having avowed no other reason for the war, 
might have honourably withdrawn his forces, 
and on his own principles have complied with 
terms of peace ; but no terms were offered him ; 
the queen pursued him with the utmost ardour 
of hostility, and the French left him to his own 
conduct and his own destiny. 

His Bohemian conquests were already lost ; 
and he was now chased back into Silesia, where, 
at the beginning of the year, the war continued 
in an equilibration by alternate losses and ad- 
vantages. In April, the Elector of Bavaria 
seeing his dominions overrun by the Austrians, 
and receiving very little succour from the 
French, made a peace with the Queen of Hun- 
gary upon easy conditions, and the Austrians 
had more troops to employ against Prussia. 

But the revolutions of war will not suffer 
human presumption to remain long unchecked. 
The peace with Bavaria was scarcely concluded, 
when the battle of Fontenoy was lost, and all 
the allies of Austria called upon her to exert her 
utmost power for the preservation of the Eow 
Countries ; and, a few days after the loss at 
Fontenoy, the first battle between the Prussians 
and the combined army of Austrians and Sax- 
ons was fought at Niedburgh, in Silesia. 

The particulars of this battle were variously 
reported by the different parties, and published 
in the journals of that time ; to transcribe them 
would be tedious and useless, because accounts 
of battles are not easily understood, and because 
there are no means of determining to which of 
the relations credit should be given. It is suffi- 
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cient that they all end in claiming or allowing 
a complete victory to the King of Prussia, who 
gained all the Austrian artillery, killed four 
thousand, took seven thousand prisoners, with 
the loss, according to the Prussian narrative, of 
only sixteen hundred men. 

He now advanced again into Bohemia, 
where, however, he made no great progress. 
The Queen of Hungary, though defeated, was 
not subdued. She poured in her troops from aU 
parts to the reinforcement of Prince Charles, 
and determined to continue the struggle with, 
all her power. The king saw that Bohemia 
was an unpleasing and inconvenient theatre of 
war, in which he should be ruined by a miscar- 
riage, and should get little by a victory. Sax- 
ony was left defenceless, and, if it was con- 
quered, might be plundered. 

lie therefore published a declaration against 
the Elector of Saxony, and, without waiting 
for reply, invaded his dominions. This inva- 
sion produced another battle at Standentz, 
which ended, as the former, to the advantage of 
the Prussians. The Austrians had some ad- 
vantage in the beginning; and their irregular 
troops, who are always daring, and are always 
ravenous, broke into the Prussian camp, and 
carried away the military chest. But this was 
easily repaired by the spoils of Saxony. ^ 

The Queen of Hungary was still infiexibley 
and hoped that fortune would at last change. 
She recruited once more her army, and pre- 
pared to invade the territories of Branden- 
hurgh ; but the King of Prussian's activity pre- 
vented all her designs. One part of his forces 
seized Leipsic, and the other once more de- 
feated the Saxons; the King of Poland fled 
from his dominions, Prince Charles retired into 
Bohemia. The King of Prussia entered Dres- 
den as a conqueror, exacted very severe contri- 
butions from tbe whole country, and the Aus- 
trians and Saxons were at last compelled to re- 
ceive from him such a peace as he would grant. 
He imposed no severe conditions except the 
payment of the contributions, made no new 
claim of dominions, and, with the Elector Pa- 
latine, acknowledged the Duke of Tuscany for 
emperor. 

The lives of princes, like the histories of na- 
tions, have their periods. We shall here sus- 
pend our narrative of the King of Prussia, who 
was now at the height of human greatness, giv- 
ing laws to Ms enemies, and courted by all the 
powers of Europe. 
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Though the writer of the followings Essays* 
seems to have had the fortune, common among 
men of lettei’s, of raising little curiosity after his 
private life, and has, therefore, few memorials 
preserved of his felicities and misfortunes; yet, 
IjBcause an edition of a posthumous work appears 
imperfect and neglected, without some account 
of the author, it was thought necessary to at- 
tempt the gratification of that curiosity -which 
natundly inquires hy what peculiarities of na- 
ture or fortune eminent men have been distin- 
guished, how uncommon attainments have been 
gained, and what influence learning had on its 
possessors, or virtue on its teachers. 

Sia Thojias Browne was horn at London, 
in the parish of St. Michael, in Cheapside, on 
the 19th of October, lG05.f His father was a 
merchant, of an ancient family at Upton, in 
Cheshire. Of the nam<; or family of his mother 
I And no account. 

Of his childhood or youth there is little 
linown, except that he lost his father very early; 
that he was, according to the common | fate of 
orphans, defrauded hy one of his guardians; 
and that he was placed for his education at the 
school of Winchester. 

His mother, having talien § three thousand 
pounds as the third part of her husband’s pro- 
perty, left her son, hy consequence, six thou- 
sand, a large fortune for a man destined to 
learning at that time, -when commerce had not 
yet filled the nation -^vith nominal riches. But 
it happened to him, as to many others, to be 
made poor hy opulence; for his mother soon 
married Sir Thomas Dutton, probably hy the 
inducement of her fortune ; and he rvas left to 
the rapacity of his guardian, deprived now of 
both his parents, and therefore helpless and un- 
protected. 

He was removed in the beginning of the year 
iGS3. from Winchester to Oxford, j[ and enter-^ 
^d a gentleman-commoner of Broadgate-Hall, 
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which was soon afterwards endowed, and took 
the name of Pembroke-college, from the Earl 
of Pembroke, then chancellor of the University. 
He was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, January 31st, 162G-7 ; being, as Wood 
remarks, the first man of eminence graduated 
from the new college, to -which the zeal or grati- 
tude of those that love it most can wish little 
better than that it may long proceed as it begun. 

Having afterwards taken his degree of Master 
of Arts, he turned his studies to physic,* and 
practised it for some time in Oxfordshire ; but 
soon afterwards, either induced hy curiosity, or 
invited by promises, he quitted his settlement, 
and accompanied f his father-in-law, who had 
some employment in Ireland, in a visitation of 
the forts and castles, which the state of Ireland 
then made necessary. 

He that has once prevailed on himself to hi’eajc 
his connections of acquaintance, and. begin a 
wandeiing life, vei*y easily continues it. Ire- 
land had, at that time, very little to offer to the 
observation of a man of letters : he, therefore, 
passed f into France and Italy ; made some 
stay at Montpellier and Padua, which were 
then the celebrated schools of physic ; and re- 
turning home through Holland, procured him- 
self to he created doctor of physic at Leyden. 

When he began his tiavels, or when he con- 
cluded them, there is no certain account ; nor 
do there remain any observations made by him 
in his passage thi-ough those countries which he 
visited. To consider, tlierefore, what pleasure 
or instruction might have been I'oceived from 
the remarks of a man so curious and diligent, 
would be voluntarily to indulge a painful reflec- 
tion, and load the imagination with a wish, 
which, while it is formed, is known to he vain. 
It is, however, to he lamented, that those who 
are most capable of improving mankind, very 
frequently neglect to communicate their know- 
ledge ; either because it is more jileasing to 
gather ideas than to impart them, or because, 
to minds naturally great, few things appear of 
so much importance as to deserve the notice of 
the public. 

About the year 163-1,1 he is supposed to have 
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returned to London ; and the next year to have 
written liis celebrated treatise, called “ Keiigio 
Medici,’*— The religion of a physician, * which 
he declares himself never to have intended for 
the Press, having composed it only for his own 
exercise and entertainment. It, indeed, con- 
tains many passages, which, relating merely to 
his own person, can he of no great importance 
to the public ; but when it was written, it hap- 
pened to him as to others, he was. too much 
pleased with bis performance, not to think that 
it might please others as much ; he, therefore, 
communicated it to his friends, and receiving, I 
sux)pose, that exuberant applause with which 
every man repays the grant of perusing a manu- 
script, he was not very diligent to obstruct his 
own praise by recalling his papers, but suffered 
them to wander from hand to hand, till at last, 
•without his own consent, they were, in 164S, 
given to a printer. 

This has, perhaps, sometimes befallen others; 
and this, I am willing to believe, did really hap- 
pen to Dr. Browne: but there is surely some 
reason to doubt the truth of the coxnidaints so 
frequently made of surreptitious editions. A 
song, or an epigram, may be easily printed 
without the author’s knowledge ; because it 
may he learned when it is repeated, or may he 
written out with very little trouble ; hut a long 
treatise, however elegant, is not often copied by 
mere zeal or curiosity, but may be worn ’out in 
passing from hand to hand, before it is multi- 
plied by a transcript. It is easy to convey an 
imj)erfect book, by a distant hand, to the press, 
and plead the circulation of a false copy as an 
excuse for publishing the true, or to correct 
what is found faulty or offensive, and charge 
the errors on the transcriber’s depravations.. 

This is a stratagem, by which an author pant- 
ing for fame, and yet afraid of seeming to chal- 
lenge it, may at once gratify his vanity, and 
preserve the appearance of modesty ; may enter 
the lists, and secure a I’etreat : and this candour 
snight suffer to pass undetected as an innocent 
fraud, but that indeed no fraud is Innocent ; for 
the conlidence which makes the happiness of 
society is in some degree diminished by every 
man whose practice is at variance 'with his 
words. 

The “ Ileligio Medici” was no sooner puh- 
hlislied than it excited the attention of the 
public, by the novelty of paradoxes, the dignity 
of sentiment, the quick succession of images, 
the multitude of abstruse allusions, the subtlety | 
of disquisition, and the strength of language. | 

What is much read will be much criticised. 
The Earl of Dorset recommended this book to 
the perusal of Sir Kenelm Digby, who re- 
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turned his judgment upon it, not in a letter, but 
a book; in which, though mingled with «ome 
positions fabulous and uncertain, there are acute 
remarks, just censures, and profound specula- 
tions ; yet its principal claim to admiration is, 
that* it was -written in twenty-four hours, of 
which part was spent in procuring Browne’s 
hook, and part in reading it. 

Of these animadversions, when they were yet 
not all printed, either officiousness or malice in- 
formed Dr. Browne; who wrote to Sir Ke- 
nelm with much softness and ceremony, declar- 
ing the unwoi'thiness of his w<u*k to engage such 
notice, the intended privacy of the composition, 
and the corruptions of the impression : and re- 
ceived an answer equally genteel and resjxectful, 
containing high commendations of the piece, 
pompous professions of reverence, meek ackno-w- 
ledgments of inability, and anxious apologies 
for the hastiness of his remarks. 

The reciprocal civility of authors is one of the 
most risible scenes in the farce' of life. Who 
would not have thought, that these two lumi- 
naries of their age had ceased to endeavour to 
grow bright by the obscuration of each other ? 
yet the animadversions thus weak, thus precipi- 
tate, upon a book thus injured in the transcrip- 
tion, quickly passed the press ; and lieligio 
Medici” was more accurately published, with 
an admonition prefixed ‘‘ to those who have or 
shall peruse the observations upon a former cor- 
rupt copy ;” in which there is a severe censure, 
not upon Digby, who was to be used with cere- 
mony, but upon the observator who had usuiqxed 
his name; nor was tliis invective written by 
Dr. Browne, who was supposed to be satisfied 
with his opponent’s ajiology ; but by some ofii- 
cious friend, zealous for his honour, without his 
consent. 

Browne has, indeed, in his own preffice, en- 
deavoured to secure himself from rigorous ex- 
amination, by alleging, that many things are 
delivered rhetorically, many expressions merely 
tropical, and therefore many things to be taken 
in a soft and flexible sense, and not to be called 
unto the rigid test of reason.” The first glance 
upon his book will indeed discover examples of 
this liberty of thought and expression : 1 

could he content (says he) to be nothing almost 
to eternity, if I might enjoy my Saviour at the 
last.” He has little acquaintance" with the 
acuteness of Browne, who suspects him of a 
serious opinion, that any thing can he “ almost 
eternal,” or that any time beginning and end 
ingis not infinitely less than infinite dui’ation. 

In this book he speaks much, and, in the opin- 
ion of Digby, too much of himself ; but whli 
such generality and conciseness as aflbrds very 


* Digby's Letter to Bro^vne, pi^fixed to the Re* 
ligio Medici,” fol. edit. 
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little JigM to his biograplier : he declares, that, 
besides the dialects of different provinces, lie un- 
derstood six languages ; that he was no stranger 
to astronomy ; and that he had seen several 
countries ; hat what most awakens curiosity is, 
his solemn assertion, that his life has been a 
miracle of thirty years; which to relate were 
not history, hut a piece of poetry, and would 
sound like a fable.’* 

There is, undoubtedly, a sense in which all 
life is miraculous ; as it is a union of powers of 
which we can image no connection, a succession 
of motions of which the first cause must be su* 
pernatural ; but life, thus explained, whatever it 
may have of miracle, will have nothing of fable ; 
and, therefore, the author undoubtedly had i*e- 
gard to something, by which he imagined him** 
self distinguished from the rest of mankind. 

Of these wonders, however, the view that can 
he now taken of his life offers no appearance. 
The course of his education was like that of 
others, such as put him little in the way of ex- 
traordinary casualties. A scholastic and aca- 
demical life is very uniform; and has, indeed, 
more safety than pleasure. A traveller has 
greater opportunities of adventure ; hut Browne 
traversed no unlmown seas, or Arabian deserts ; 
and, surely, a man may visit France and Italy, 
reside at Montpellier and Padua, and at last 
take his degree at Leyden, without any thing 
miraculous. What it was that would, if it w*as 
related, sound so poetical and fabulous, we are 
left to guess; I believe without hope of guessing 
rightly. The wonders probably were transac- 
ted in his own mind; self4ove, co-operating 
with an imagination vigorous and fertile as that 
of BiNowne, will find or make objects of aston- 
ishment in every man’s life ; and, perhaps, there 
is no human being, however hid in the crowd 
from the observation of his fellow-mortals, who, 
if he has leisure and disposition to recollect his 
own thoughts and actions, will not conclude his 
life in some sort a miracle, and imagine himself 
distinguished from all the rest of his species by 
many discriminations of natui’e or of fortune. 

The success of this performance was such, as 
might naturally encourage the author to new 
undertakings. A gentleman of Cambridge,* 
whose name was Merryweather, turned it not 
inelegantly into Latin ; and from his version it 
was again translated into Italian, Gennan, 
Dutch, and French ; and at Strasburg the La- 
tin translation was published with large notes, 
by Levinus Nicolaus Moltkenius. Of the Eng- 
lish annotations, which in all the editions from 
1G11-, accompany the book, the author is un- 
known. 

Of Merryweather, to whose zeal Browne was 


* Life of Sir Thomas Browne. 


so much indebted for the sudden extension of his 
renown, I know nothing, hut that he published a 
small treatise for the instruction of young persons 
in the attainment of a Latin style. He print- 
ed his translation in Holland with some diffi- 
culty. * The first printer to whom he offered it 
carried it to Salmasius, “who laid it by (says he) 
in state for three months,”, and then discouraged 
its publication : it was afterwards rejected by 
two other printers, and at last was received by 
Hackius. 

The peculiarities of this book raised the 
author, as is usual, many admirers and 
many enemies ; but we know not of more 
than one professed answer, written under f 
the title of “ Medicus Medicatus/’ by Alexan- 
der Ross, which was univei'sally neglected by 
the world. 

At the time when this hook was published, 
Dr. Browne resided at Norwich, where he had 
settled in 1636, hy| the persuasion of Dr. 
Lushington, his tutor, who was then rector of 
Barnham West-gate in the neighbourhood. It 
is recorded by Wood, that his practice was very 
extensive, and that many patients resorted to 
him. In 1637 § he was incorporated doctor of 
physic in Oxford. 

He maiTied in 1641 |[ Mrs. Mileham, of a 
good family in Norfolk ; “ a lady (says White- 
foot) of such symmetrical proportion to her 
worthy husband, both in the graces of her body 
and mind, that they seemed to come together by 
a kind of natural magnetism.” 

This marriage could not hut draw the raillery 
of contemporary wits upon a man who had 
just been wishing in his new book, “that we 
might procreate like trees, without conjunction,” 
and had** lately declared, that “the whole 
world was made for man, hut only the twelfth 
part of man for woman and, that “man is the 
whole world, but woman only the rib or crook- 
ed part of man.” 

Whether the lady had been yet informed of 
these contemptuous positions, or whether she 
was pleased with the conquest of so formidable 
a rebel, and considered it as a double tidumph, 
to attract so much merit, and overcome so 
powerful prejudices, or whether, like most 
‘others, she married upon mingled motives, be- 
tween convenience and inclination; she had, how- 
ever, no reason to repent, for she lived happily 
with him one-and-forty years, and bore him ten 
children, of whom one son and three daughters 
outlived their parents : she survived him two 


■if Merr5r^veather’'8 letter, inserted in tliO Life of Sir 
Thomas Browne. 
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years, and passed lier widowliood in plenty, if 
not in. opulence. 

Browne, having now entei*ed the world as an 
author, and experienced the delights of praise 
and molestations of censure, probably found Ms 
dread of the public eye diminished ; and there- 
fore was not long before he trusted his name to 
the critics a second time ; for in 1046 * he print- 
ed “ Enquiries into vulgar and common Er- 
rours a work, which as it arose not from fancy 
and invention, but from observation and books, 
and contained not a single discourse of one con- 
tinued tenor, of which the latter part arose from 
the formei*, but an enumeration of many uncon- 
nected particulars, must have been the collection 
of years, and the effect of a design early formed 
and long pursued, to which his remarks had 
been continually referred, and which arose grad- 
ually to its present bulk by the daily aggregation 
of new particles of knowledge. It is indeed to 
he wislied that he had longer delayed the publi- 
cation, and added what the remaining part of his 
life might have furnished: the thirty-six years 
which he spent afterwards in study and experi- 
ence, would doubtless have made large additions | 
to an Enquiry into vulgar Errours.” He 
published in 1673 the sixth edition, with some , 
improvements; hut I think I’ather with explica- ! 
tion of what he had already written, than any I 
new heads of disquisition. But with the work 
such as the author, whether hindered from con- 
tinuing it by eagerness of praise, or weariness of 
labour, thought fit to give, we must be content; 
and I’emember, that in all sublunary things there 
is something to be wished which we must wish 
in vain. 

This book, like his foi'mer, was received with 
great applause, was answered by Alexander 
Boss, mid translated into Hutch and German, 
and, not many years ago, into French. It might 
now be proper, had not the favour with which 
it was at first received filled the kingdom with 
copies, to reprint it with notes, partly supple- 
mental, and partly emendatory, to subjoin those 
discoveries which the industry of the last age 
has made, and correct those mistakes which the 
author has committed not by idleness or negli- 
gence, hut for want of Boyle’s and Newton’s 
philosophy. 

He appears indeed to have been willing to pay 
labour for truth. Having heard a flying ru- 
mour of sympathetic needles, by w-hich, suspen- 
ded over a circular alphabet, distant friends or 
lovers might correspond, he procured two such 
alx>habets to be made, touched his needles with 
the same magnet, and placed them upon proper 
spindles : the result was, that when he moved 
one of his needles, the other, instead of taking 
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by sympathy the same direction, « stood like the 
pillars of Hercules.’' That it continued mo- 
tionless, v/ill be easily believed ; and most men 
wmold have been content to believe it, without 
the labour of so hopeless an experiment. 
Brow’ne might himself have obtained the same 
conviction by a method less operose, if he had 
thrust his needles through corks, and set them 
afloat in two basons of Tvater. 

Notwithstanding his zeal to detect old errors, 
he seems not very easy to admit new positions, 
for he never mentions the motion of the earth 
hut with contempt and ridicule, though the opi- 
nion which admits it was then growing popular, 
and was surely plausible, even before it was con- 
firmed by later observations. 

The reputation of Browme encouraged some 
low wi’iter to publish, under his name a book 
called “Nature’s Cabinet unlocked,”* translat- 
ed, according to Wood, from the physics of Ma- 
girus ; of which Browne took care to clear him- 
self, by modestly advertising, that “if anymanf 
had been benefited by it, he was not so ambitious 
as to challenge the honour thereof, as having no 
hand in that work.” 

In 1658, the discovery of some ancient urns 
in Norfolk gave him occasion to write “ I/y- 
dnoiapUa, Urn- burial, or a Discourse of sepul- 
chral Urns,” in which he treats, with bis usual 
learning, on the funeral rites of the ancient na- 
tions ; exhibits their various treatment of the 
dead } and examines the substances found in his 
Norfolcian urns. There is, perhaps, none of his 
works which better exemplifies his reading or 
memory. It is scarcely to be imagined, how 
I many particulars he has amassed together, in a 
treatise which seems to have been occasionally 
written; and for which, therefore, no materials 
could have been jmeviously collected. It is in- 
deed, like other treatises of antiquity, rather for 
curiosity than use ; for it is of small importance 
to know which nation buried their dead in the 
gi’ound, which threw them into the sea, or 
W'hich gave them to the birds and beasts; when 
the practice of cremation began, or when it was 
disused ; whether the bones of different persons 
were mingled in the same urn ; what oblations 
were thrown into the pyre ; or how the ashes of 
the body were distinguished from those cf other 
substances. Of the uselessness of these inqui- 
ries Browne seems not to have been ignorant; 
and therefore concludes them with an observa- 
tion which can never be too frequently recol- 
lected : 

“ All or most a|)prehensions I’ested in opinions 
of some future being, which, ignorantly or cold- 
ly believed, begat those perverted concejjtions, 
ceremonies, sayings, which Christians pity or 


* Wood, aad Life of Sir Thomas Rrovk'iie. 
+ At the end of Hydriotaphia. 
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laugh at. Happy are they, which live not in 
that disadvantage of time, when men could say 
little for futurity, hut from reason ; whereby 
the noblest mind fell often upon doubtful 
deaths, and melancholy dissolutions ; with these 
hopes Socrates warmed his doubtful spirits 
against the cold potion ; and Cato, before be 
durst give the fatal sti*okc, spent part of the 
night in reading the immortality of Plato, 
thereby confirming his wavering hand unto the 
animosity of that attempt. 

It is the heaviest stone that melancholy can 
throw at a man, to tell him that lie is at the end 
of his nature ; or that there is no further state 
to come, unto which this seems progressional, 
and otherwise made, in vain : without this ac- 
complishment, the natural expectation and de- 
sire of such a state were but a fallacy in nature ; 
unsatisfied considerators would quarrel at the 
Justness of the constitution, and rest content 
that Adam had fallen lower, whereby, by know- 
ing no other original, and deeper ignorance of 
themselves, they might have enjoyed the hap- 
piness of inferior creatures, who in ti*anqiiillity 
possess their constitutions, as having not the ap- 
prehension to deplore their own natures ; and 
being framed below the circumference of these 
hopes of cognition of better things, the wisdom 
of God hath necessitated their contentment. 
But the superior ingredient and obscured part 
of ourselves, whereto all present felicities afford 
no resting contentment, will be able at last to 
tell us we ai’e more than our present selves: 
and evacuate |such hopes in the fruition of their 
own accomplishments.” 

To bis Weatise on “ Urn-burial” was added 
“ The Garden of Cyrus, or the quincunxial 
lozenge, or network plantation of the Ancients, 
artificially, naturally, mystically, considered.” 
This discourse he begins with the Sacred 
Garden,” in which the first man was placed; 
and deduces the practice of Iiorticulture from 
the earliest accounts of antiquity, to the time of 
the Persian Cyrus, the first man whom we 
actually know to have planted a quincunx; 
which, howevei’, our author is inclined to be- 
lieve of longer date, and not only discovers it in 
the description of the banging gardens of Ba- 
bylon, but seems willing to believe, and to per- ' 
suade his reader, that it was practised by the 
feeders on vegetables before the flood. 

Some of the most pleasing performances have 
been produced by learning and genius exercised 
upon subjects of little importance. It seems to | 
have been in all ages the pride of wit, to show 


perpetual triumph of fancy to expand a scanty 
theme, to raise glittering ideas from obscure 
properties, and to produce to the world an ob * 
Ject of wonder to which nature had contributed 
little. To this ambition, perhaps we owe the 
frogs of Plomer, the gnat and the bees of Virgil, 
the butterfly of Spenser, the shadow of Wo- 
werus, and the quincunx of Browne. 

In the prosecution of this sport of fanc}?-, he 
considers every production of art and nature in 
which he could find any decussation or approaches 
to the form of a quincunx : and, as a man once 
resolved upon ideal discoveries seldom searches 
long in vain, he finds his favourite figure in al- 
most every thing, whether natural or invented, 
ancient or modern, rude or artificial, sacred or 
civil ; so that a reader, not watchful against tlie 
power of his infusions, would imagine that de- 
cussation was the great business of the world, 
and that nature and art had no other purpose 
than to exemplify and imitate a quincunx. 

To show the excellence of this figure he enu- 
merates all its properties; and finds in it al- 
most evei’y thing of use or pleasure : and to 
show how readily he supplies what we cannot 
find, one instance may be sufficient : “ though 
therein (says he) we meet not with right 
angles, yet every rhombus containing four angles 
equal unto two right, it virtually contains two 
right in every one.” 

The fanciful sports of great minds are never 
without some advantage to knowledge. Browne 
has interspersed many curious observations on 
the form of plants, and the laws of vegetation ; 
and appears to have been a very accurate ob- 
server of the modes of germination, and to have 
watched with great nicety the evolution of the 
parts of plants from their seminal principles. 

He is then naturally led to treat of the num- 
ber Five ; and finds, that by this number many 
! things ai*e circumscribed ; that there are five 
kinds of vegetable productions, five sections of 
I a cone, five orders of architecture, and five acts 
of a play. And observing that five was the an- 
cient conjugal, or wedding number, he proceeds 
to a speculation which I shall give in his own 
words ; ** the ancient numerists made out the 
conjugal number by two and three, the first 
parity and imparity, the active and passive di- 
gits, the material and formal principles in gene- 
I’ative societies.’* 

These are aB the tracts which he published. 
But many papers were found in his clovset: 

“ some of them, (says Whitefoot,) designed foi 
the press, were often transcribed and corrected 


how it could exalt the low, and amplify the by his own hand, after the fashion of great and 
little. To speak not inadequately of things ! curious writers.’* 

really and naturally gi’eat, is a task not only! Of these, two collections have been published; 
difficult but disagreeable ; because the writer is one by Dr. Tenison, the otlier in 1722, by a 
degraded in his own eyes by standing in compa- i nameless editor. Whether the one or the other 
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both the merit of giving to mankind what was 
too valuable to be suppressed ; and what might, 
without their interi>osition, have perhaps per- 
ished among other innumerable labours of learn- 
ed men, or have been burnt in a scarcity of fuel, 
like the papers of Peireskius. 

The first of these posthumous treatises con- 
tains “ Observations upon several Plants men- 
tioned in Scripture;” these remarks, though 
they do not immediately either rectify the faith, 
or refine the morals of the reader, yet are by no 
means to be censured as superfluous niceties, or 
useless speculations ; for they often show some 
propriety of description, or elegance of allusion, 
utterly undiscoverable to readers not skilled in 
oriental botany ; and are often of more import- 
ant use, as they remove some difficulty from 
narratives, or some obscurity from precepts. 

The next is, Of Garlands, or coi’onary and 
garland Plants;” a subject merely of leai-ned 
curiosity, without any other cud than the pleas- 
ure of reflecting on ancient customs, or on the 
industry with which studious men have endeav- 
oured to recover them. 

The next is a letter, “ On the Fishes eaten 
by our Saviour with his Disciples, after his 
liesiirrection from the Dead which contains 
no determinate resolution of the question, what 
they were, for indeed it cannot be determined. 
All the information that diligence or learning 
could supply consists in an enumeration of the 
fishes produced in the waters of Judea. 

Then follow, “ Answers to certain Queries 
about Fishes, Birds, and Insects and A 
Letter of Hawks and Falconry ancient and 
xnodern;” in the first of which he gives the 
proper interpretation of some ancient naxnes of 
animals, commonly mistaken ; and in the other 
has some curious observations on the art of 
hawking, which he considers as a practice un- 
known to the ancients. I believe all our sports 
of the field are of Gothic oi-iginal ; the ancients 
neither hunted by the scent, nor seemed much 
to have practised hox’semanship as an exercise; 
and though in their works there is mention of 
auGtipliim and pheatioy they seexn no more to 
have been considered as diversions, than agi’icul- 
ture or any other manual labour. 

In two more letters he speaks of the cpmhals 
qf the Hebrews, but without any satisfactory de- 
termination ; and of ropalic or gradual verses, 
that is, of verses beginning with a word of one 
syllable, and proceeding by words of which each 
has a syllable more than the former ; as, 

" 0 deti3, astemae stationis conciliator. 

Ausonius. 

And after this manner pursuing the hint, he 
mentions many other restrained methods of 
versifying, to which industrious ignorance has 
sometimes voluntarily subjected itself. 

His next attempt is On Languages, and 
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particularly the Saxon Tongue. ” He discourses 
with great learning, and generally with great 
justness, of the derivation, and changes of lan- 
guages ; but, like other men of multifarious 
learning, he receives some notions without ex- 
amination. Thus he observes, according to the 
popular opinion, that the Spaniards have retain- 
ed so much Latin as to he able to compose sen- 
tences that shall be at once grammatically Latin 
and Castilian : this will appear very unlikely to 
a man that considers the Spanish terminations ; 
and HoAvell, who W''as eminently skilful in the 
three provincial languages, declares, that after 
many essays he never could effect it. * 

The principal design of this letter is to show 
the affinity between the modern English and 
the ancient Saxon ; and he observes, very right- 
ly, that “ though wc have borrowed many sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and some verbs, from the 
French ; yet the great body of numerals, auxil- 
iary verbs, articles, pronouns, adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, and prepositions, which are the distin- 
guishing and lasting parts of a language, I'emain 
with us from the Saxon.” 

To prove this position more evidently, he has 
drawn up a short discoui’se of six paragi’aphs, 
in Saxon and English ; of which every word is 
the same in both languages, excepting the ter- 
minations and orthography. The words are 
indeed Saxon, hut the phraseology is English ; 
and, I think, would not have been understood 
by Bede or Elfric, notwithstanding the confi- 
dence of our author. He has, however, suffi- 
ciently proved his position, that the English 
resembles its paternal language more than any 
modern Eui'opean dialect. 

There remain five tracts of this collection yet 
unmentioned; one, “ Of artificial Hills, 
Mounts, or Barrows, in England,” in reply to 
an interrogatory letter of E. D. whom tho 
writers of the Biographia Bi’itannica suppose to 
be, if rightly printed, W. D. or Sir William 
Dugdale, one of Browne’s correspondents. 
These are declared by Browne, in concurrence, 

I think, with all other antiquai’ies, to he for the 
most part funeral monuments. He proves, that 
both the Danes and Saxons buried their men of 
eminence under piles of earth, “ which admitting 


* Howell, in his Instructions for Foreign Travel, 
asserts directly the reverse of what Johnson hero 
ascribes to him ; ** I have beaten my brains (he says) 
to make one sentence good Italian and congruous 
Latin, but could never do it ; but in Spanish it is 
very feasible, as, for example, in this stanza : 

Infausta Grsccia tu paris gentes 
Lubricas, sed amicitias dolofias 
Macliinando fraudes cautilosaft 
Ruinando animas jnnoceatea 

which is good Latin enough; and yet is vulgar 
Spanish, intelligible by every plebeian.” 
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(says he) neither ornament, epitaph, nor in- 
scription, may, if earthquakes spare them, out- 
last other monuments : obelisks have their term, 
and pyramids %vill tumble ; hut these mountain- 
ous monuments may stand, and are like to have 
the same period with the earth.’* 

In the next, he answers two geographical 
questions ; one concerning Troas, mentioned in 
the Acts and Epistles of St. Paul, which he de- 
termines to he the city built near the ancient 
Ilium j and the other concerning the Dead Sea, 
of which he gives the same account with other 
writers. 

Another letter treats Of the Answers of 
the Oracle of Apollo, at Delphos,” to Croesus, 
king of Lydia. In this tract nothing deserves 
notice, more than that Browne considers the 
oracles as evidently and indubitably supernatu- 
ral, and founds all his disquisition upon that 
postulate. He wonders why the physiologists ■ 
cf old, having such means of instruction, did 
not inquii-e into the secrets of nature : hut ju- 
diciously concludes, that such questions would 
probably have been vain ; ‘^for in matters cog- 
noscible, and formed for our disquisition, our 
industry must be our oracle, and reason our 
Apollo.” 

The pieces that remain are, A Prophecy 
concerning the future State of several Na- 
tions;” in which Browne plainly discovers his 
expectation to be the same with that entertained 
lately with more confidence by Dr. Berkeley, 
that America will be the seat of the fifth em- 
pire;” and Museum clausum, sive Bibliotheca 
abscondita in which the author amuses him- 
self with imagining the existence of books and 
curiosities, citlier never in being or irrecoverably 
lost. 

These pieces I have recounted as they are 
ranged in Tenison’s collection, because the editor 
has given no account of the time at which any 
of them were written. Some of them are of 
little value, more than as they gratify the mind 
with the picture of a gi’eat scholar, turning his 
learning into amusement; or show upon how 
great a variety of inquiries the same mind has 
been successfully employed. 

The other collection of his posthumous pie- 
ces, published in octavo, London, 1722, contains 
Mepertonufn / or some Account of the Tombs 
and Monuments in the Cathedral of i^lorwich 
where, as Tenison observes, there is not matter 
proportionate to the skill of the antiquary. 

The other pieces are Answers to Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale’s Inquiries about the Fens; a 
letter concerning Ireland; another relating to 
Urns newly discovered; some short strictures 
on different subjects ; and a letter to a friend, on 
the death of his intimate friend,” published 
singly by the author’s son in 1690. 

There is inserted in the Biograph ia Britan- 
iiica, « A Letter containing instructions for the 


study of Physic;” which, with the essays here 
offered to the public, completes the works of Dr, 
Browne. 

To the life of this learned man there remains 
little to be added, but that in 1665, he was cho- 
sen honorary fellow of the college of physicians, 
as a man, ‘‘Virtute et literis ornatissimus,”— 
eminently embellished with literature and vir- 
tue : and, in 1671, received, at Norwich, the ho- 
nour of knighthood from Chaxdes 11. a pi’ince, 
who, with many frailties and vices, had yet skill 
to discover excellence, and virtue to reward it 
with such honorary distinctions at least as cost 
him nothing, yet, conferred by a king so judi- 
cious and so much beloved, had the power of 
giving merit new lustre and greater popularity. 

Thus he lived in high reputation, till in his 
seventy-sixth year he was seized with a colic, 
which, after having tortured him about a week, 

; put an end to his life at Norwich, on his birth- 
day, October I9th, 1682.-^ Some of his last 
words were expressions of submission to the 
will of God, and fearlessness of death. 

He lies buried in the church of St, Peter 
Mancroft, in Norwich, with this inscription on 
a mural monument, placed on the south pillju* of 
the altar ; 

M. 8. 

Kic situs est THOMAS BROWNE, M. D. 

Et inilec. 

Anno 1005, Loudini natus ; 

Gcncrosa famil'a apud Upton 
In agro Costriensi oriiindus. 

Scliola primum Wintoniensi, postea 
In Coll. Pembr. 

Apud Oxonienses bonis literis 
Haud leviter inabutus ; 

In urbe hac Nordcvicensi medicinam 
Arte egregia, et felici successii professus ; 
Scrxptis quibus tituli. Relic lo Medici 
E t PsEODODOxiA Epidemica, aliisque 
Pei* orbem notissiiaus. 

Vir prudentissimus, integerrimus, doctissimus ; 
Obiit Octob. 1.9, I6S2. 

Pie posuit moestissima conjtix 
Da. Dorotb. Br. 

Near the foot of this pillar 
Lies Sir Thomas Browne, knt. and doctor in physic. 
Author of Religio Medici, and other learned hooks. 
Who XfTactised physic in tliis city 46 yeai’s, 

And died Oct, lfiS2, in the 77th year of his age. 

In memory of whom. 

Dame Dorothy BrtAvne, who had been his affectionate 
Wife 47 years, caiisi?d this monument to be 
Erected. 

Besides this lady, who died in 1685, he left a 
son and three daughters. Of the daughters no- 
thing very remarkable is known : but bis son, 
Edward Browne, requires a particular mention. 


* Browne’s Romains. WMtefoot. 
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Ho %vas born about tlie year 1643 ; and, after ! 
baving passed tlii’oiigh the classes of the school 
at Norwich, became bachelor of physic at Cam- 
bridge; and afterwards removing to Merton- 
Collegc, in Oxford, was admitted there to the 
same degree, and afterwards made a doctor. In 
166S, he visited part of Germany; and in the 
year following made a wider excursion into 
Austria, Hungary, and Thessaly; where the 
Turkish sultan then kept his court at Larissa. 
He afterwards passed through Italy, His skill 
in natural history made him particularly atten- 
tive to mines and metallurgy. Upon his return 
he published an account of the countries through 
which he had passed ; which I have heard com- 
mended by a learned traveller, who has visited 
many places after him, as written with scru- 
pulous and exact veracity, such as is scarcely to 
be found in any other book of the same kind. 
But whatever it may contribute to the instruc- 
tion of a naturalist, I cannot recommend it as 
likely to give much plcasiu’e to common readers; 
for whether it be that the world is very uni- 
form, and therefore he who is resolved to adhere 
to truth will have few novelties to relate ; or 
that Dr. Browne was, hy the train of his 
studies, led to inquire most after those things by 
which the greatest part of mankind is little af- 
fected ; a great part of his book seems to con- 
tain very unimportant accounts of his passage 
from one place where he saw little, to another 
where he saw no more. 

Upon his return, he practised physic in Lon- 
don ; was made physician first to Charles IL, 
and afterwards, in 1682, to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. About the same time he joined his 
name to those of many other eminent' men, in 

a translation of Plutarch’s Lives.” He was 
first censor, then elect, and treasurer of the 
college of physicians ; of which, in 1705, he was 
chosen president, and held his office till in 1703, 
he died in a degree of estimation suitable to a 
man so variously accomplished, that King 
Charles liad lionoured him with this panegyric, 
that he was as learned as any of the college, 
and as well-bred as any of the court.” 

Of every great and eminent character, part 
breaks forth into public view, and part lies hid 
in domestic privacy. Those qualities, which 
have been exerted in any known and lasting 
performances, may, at any distance of time, be 
traced and estimated ; but silent excellencies 
are soon forgotten ; and those minute peculiari- 
ties which discriminate every man from all 
others, if they are not recorded by those whom 
personal knowledge enables to observe them, are 
irrecoverably lost. This mutilation of character 
must have happened, among many others, to Sir 
Thomas Browne, had it not been delineated by 
his friend, Mr. Whitefoot, who esteemed iV 
an especial favour of Providence, to have had a , 
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! particular acquaintance with him for two- thirds 

■ of his life.” Part of his observations I shall 
therefore copy. 

“ For a character of his person, his com- 
plexion and hair was answerable to his name ; 
his stature was moderate, and a habit of body 
neither fat nor lean, but ibaa^xcs, 

** In his habit of clothing, he had an aversion 
to all finery, and affected plainness both in the 
fashion and ornaments. He ever wore a cloak, 
or boots, when few others did. He kept him- 
self always very warm, and thought it most 
safe so to do, though he never loaded himself 
with such a multitude of garments, as Suetoni- 
us reports of Augustus, enough to clothe a good 
family. 

The horizon of his understanding was 
much larger than the hemisj)here of the world : 
all that was visible in the heavens he compre- 
hended so well, that few that ax'e under them 
knew so much ; he could tell the number of the 
visible stai’s in his horizon, and call them all by 
their names that had any ; and of the earth he 
had such a minute and exact geographical know- 
ledge, as if he had been by Divine Providence 
ordained surveyor-general of the whole terres- 
trifil orb, and its products, minerals, plants, and 
animals. Pie was so curious a botanist, that, 
besides the specifical distinctions, he made nice 
and elaborate observations, equally useful as en.. 
tertaining, 

“ His memory, though not so eminent as that 
of Seneca or Scaliger, was capacious and tena- 
cious, insomuch as he remembered all that was 
remarkable in any book that he had read ; and 
not only knew all persons again that he had ever 
seen at any distance of time, but remembered 
the circumstances of their bodies, and their par- 
ticular discourses and speeches. 

* In the Latin poets he remembered every 
thing that was acute and pungent; he had read 
most of the histoi’ians, ancient and modern, 
wherein his observations were singular, not 
taken notice of by common readers ; he was ex- 
cellent company when he was at leisure, and 
expressed more light than heat in the temper of 
his brain. 

He had no despotical power over his affec- 
tions and passions (that was a privilege of ori- 
ginal perfection, forfeited by the neglect of the 
use of it,) but as large a political power over 
them, as any Stoic, or man of his time ; where- 
of he gave so great experiment, that he hath 
very rarely been known to have been overcome 
with any of them. The strongest that were 
found in him, both of the irascible and concu- 
piscible, were under the controul of his reason. 
Of admiration, which is one of them, being the 
only product either of ignonince or uncommon 
knowledge, he had more and less than other 
men, upon the same account of his knowing 
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more to an others ; so that though he met with 
many rarities, he admired them not so much as 
others do. 

He was never seen to be transported with 
mirth, or dejected with sadness ; always cheer- 
ful hut rarely merry, at any sensible rate ; sel- 
dom heard to break a jest ; and when he did, he 
would be apt to blush at the levity of it ; his 
gravity was natural, without affectation. 

“ His modesty was visible in a natural habi- 
tual blush, which was incx*eased upon the least 
occasion, and oft discovered without any obser- 
vable cause. 

“ They that knew no more of him than by the 
briskness of his wj-itings, found themselves de- 
ceived in their expectation, when they came in 
his company, noting the gravity and sobriety 
of his aspect and conversation ; so free from lo- 
(juacity or much talkativeness, that he xvas some- 
times difficult to be engaged in any discourse ; 
though when he xvas so, it was always singular, 
and never trite or vulgar. Parsimonious in no- 
thing hut his time, whereof he made as much 
improvement, with as little loss as any man in 
it : when he had any to spare from his drudging 
practiese, he was scarce patient of any diversion 
from his study j so impatient of sloth and idle- 
ness, that he would say he could not do nothing. 

** Sir Thomas understood most of the Euro- 
pean languages ; viz. all that are in Platter’s 
Bible, which he made use of. The Eatin and 
Greek he understood critically ; the Oriental 
languages, which never were vernacular in this 
part of the world, he thought the use of them 
would not answ''er the time and pains of leaxm- 
ing them ; yet had so great a veneration for the 
matrix of them, viz. the Hebrew, conseci’ated 
to the oracles of God, that he was not content to 
be totally ignoi’ant of it; though vei*y little of 
his science is to be fonnd in any hooks of that 
primitive language. And though much is said 
to be wx-itten in the derivative idioms of that 
tongue, especially the Arabic, yet he was satis- 
fied with the translations, whci’ein he found 
nothing admirable. 

**In his religion he continued in the same 
mind which he had declai’ed in his first hook, 
written when he was but thirty years old, Ixis 
Tieligio Mcdkii wherein he fully assented to that 
of the church of England, px'efeiTing it before 
any in the wox’ld, as did the learned Grotius. 
He attended the public service very constantly^ 
when he was not withheld hy his practice; 
never missed the sacrament in his paiisb, if he 
were in town ; read the best English sermons he 
could hear of, with liberal applause; and de- 
lighted not in conti'ovei’sies. In his last sick- 
ness, wherein he continued about a week’s time? 
enduring great pain of the colic, besides a con- 
tinual fever, with as much patience as hath been 
seen in any man, 'tvithout any pretence of Stoi- 
Cid apathy, animosity, or vanity of not being 


concerned thereat, or suffering no impeachment 
of happiness-— iVa/if/ agisj dolor, 

Plis patience was founded upon the Chris- 
tian philosophy, and a sound faith of God’s pro- 
vidence, and a meek and holy submission there- 
unto, which he expressed in few words. I vi 
sited him near his end, when he had dot strength 
to hear or speak much ; the last woi’ds which 1 
heard fi*om him were, besides some expi’ession.s 
of dearness, that he did fx’eely submit to the will 
of God, being without fear : he had often tri- 
umphed over the king of terroi's in others, 
and given many repulses in the defence of 
patients ; but, when his own turn came, he 
submitted with a meek, rational, and I’eligious 
coui*age. 

“ He might have made good the old saying of 
2?a£ Galemis opes, had he lived in a place that 
could have affoi’ded it. But his indulgence and 
liberality to his children, especially in their tra- 
vels, two of his sons in divers countries, and 
two of his daughters in France, spent him more 
than a little. He was liberal in his house-en- 
tei’tainments and in his charity; he left'a com- 
fortable, but no great estate, both to his lady and 
children, gained by his own industry. 

“ Such was his sagacity and knowledge of all 
history, ancient and modern, and his observa- 
tions thereupon so singulai*, that it hath been 
said by them that knew him best, that if his 
profes.sion, and place of abode, wouhl have suit- 
ed his ability, he would have made an extraor- 
dinary man for the privy council, not much in- 
ferior to the famous Padre Paulo, the late ora- 
cle of the Venetian state. 

Though he were no prophet, nor son of a 
prophet, yet in that faculty which comes nearest 
it he excelled, i. e. the stochastic, wdierein he 
was seldom mistaken as to future events, as 
well public as piuvate ; but not ajxt to discover 
any pi’esages or siipei*stition.” 

It is observable, that he, who in his earlier 
yeai’s had read all the books against I’eligion, 
was in the latter part of his life averse fi’om con- 
troversies. To play with important truths, to 
; disturb the I’epose of established tenets, to 
subtilize objections, and elude proof, is too often 
the sport of youthful vanity, of which maturer 
experience commonly I’cpents. There is a time 
when evei’y man is weaxy of raising difficulties 
only to task himself with the solution, and de- 
sii’es to enjoy truth without the labour or ha- 
zai'd of contesit. There is, perhaps, no better 
method of encountering these troublesome irrii])- 
tions of scepticism, with wffiich inquisitive 
minds are frequently harassed, than that which 
Browne declares himself to have taken : “ If 
there arise any doubts in my way I do forget 
them; or at least defer them, till my better set- 
tled judgment, and more manly reason be able to 
I’esolve them : for I peixeive, every maiPs reason 
is his best (Edqnts, and will, upon a reasonable 
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truce, find a way to loose those honds, wherewith | 
the suhtilties of error have enchained our more 
flexible and tender judgments.” 

The foregoing character may be coniirmecl 
a7id enlarged by many passages in 
Medici j” in which it appears, from \\ hitefoot s 
tostimonv, that the author, thougii no very 
sparing panegyrist of himself, bad not exceeded 
the truth, with respect to his attainments or 


visible qualities. ^ , i. 

There are, indeed, some intenor and secret 
virtues, which a man may sometimes have with- 
out the knowledge of others ; and may some- 
times assume to himself, without sufficient rea- 
sons for his opinion. It is charged upon 
Browne, by .Dr, Watts, as an instance of arro- 
gant temerity, that, after a long detail of Ins at- 
tainments, he declares himself to have escaped 

the first and fathei’-sin of pride.” A perusal 
of the “ Religio Medici” will not much contri- 
bute to produce a belief of the author s exemp- 
tion from this fiitlier-sin : pride is a vice, which 
pride itself inclines every man to find in others, 
and to overlook in himself. 

As easily may we he mistaken in estimating 
our own courage, as our own humility; and 
therefore, when Browne shows himself per- 
suaded, that “ he could lose an arm without a 
tear, or with a Ibw groans be quartered to 
pieces,” I am not sure that he felt in himself i 
any uncommon powers of endurance ; oi, in- 
deed, any thing more than a sudden eiferves- 
cence of imagination, which, uncertain and in- 
voluntary as it is, he mistook for settled reso- 
lution. 

<< That there wei*e not many extant, that m a 
noble way feared tbe face of death less than 
himself;” he might likewise believe at a very 
easy expense, while death was yet at a distance; 
but the time will come to every human being, 
when it must be known how well he can bear 
to die ; and it has appeared that our author’s 
fortitude did not desert him in the great hour 
of trial. 

It was observed by some of the remarkers on 
the Religio Medici,” that the author %vas 
yet alive, and might grow worse as well as bet- 
ter;” it is therefore happy, that this suspicion 
can be obviated by a testimony given to the con- 
tinuance of his virtue, at a time when death 
had set him free from danger of change, and 
liis panegyrist from temptation to flattery. 

But it is not on the praises of others, but on 
his own wi'itings, that he is to depend for the es- 
teem of posterity ; of which he will not easily 
be deprived while learning shall have any re- 
verence among men ; for there is no science in 
which be does not discover some skill ; and 
scarce any kind of knowledge, profane or sacred, 
abstruse or elegant, which he does not appear 
to have cultivated with success. 

His exuberance of knowledge, and plenitude 
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of ideas, sometimes obstruct the tendency of his 
reasoning and tbe clearness of his decisions ; on 
whatever subject he employed his mind, tliere 
^ started up immediately so many images before 
him, that he lost one by grasping another. His 
^ memory supplied him with so many illustra- 
; tions, parallel or dependent notions, that he was 
always starting into collateral considerations : 
but the spirit and vigour of his pursuit always 
I gives delight ; and the reader follows him, with- 
out reluctance, through his mazes, in themselves 
fiowei’y and pleasing, and ending at the point 
originally in view. 

“ To have great oxcchences and great faults, 
mugniB virtutes, nec minora miia, is the poc.sy,” 
says oui‘ author, of the best natures.” This 
poesy may be properly applied to the style of 
Browne ; it is vigorous, but nigged ; it is 
learned, but pedantic ; it is deep, but obscure ; 
it strikes, but does not please; it commands, 
but does not ailure ; his tropes are harsh, and 
his combinations uncouth. He fell into an age 
in which our language began to lose the stability 
which it had obtained in the time of BHzabeth ; 
and was considered by every writer as a subject 
on w^hich he might try his plastic skill, by 
moulding it according to his own fancy. Milton, 
in consequence of this encroaching license, be- 
gan to introduce the Latin idiom ; and Browne, 
though he gave less disturbance to our struc- 
tures in phraseology, yet poured in a multitude 
of exotic words ; many, indeed, useful and sig- 
nificant, which, if rejected, must he supplied by 
circumlocution, such as comnicnsaliiy for the 
state of many living at the same table; but 
many superfluous, as a paralogical for an unrea- 
sonable doubt; and some so obscure, that they 
conceal his meaning rather than explain it, as 
I arthrUical analogies, for parts that serve some 
‘ animals in the place of joints. 

His style is, indeed, a tissue of many lan- 
guages; a mixture of heterogeneous words, 
brought together from distant regions, with 
terms originally appropriated to one art, and 
drawn by violence into the service of another. 
He must, however, be confessed to have aug- 
mented our philosophical diction : and in de- 
fence of his uncommon words and expi'essions, 
we must consider, that he had uncommon sen- 
timents, and w'as not content to express in many 
words that idea for which any language could 
supply a single term. 

But his innovations are sometimes pleasing, 
and his temerities happy : he has many Derha 
ardoiLiat forcible expressions, which he would 
never have found but by venturing to the ut- 
most verge of propriety; and flights which 
would never have been reached, but by one who 
had very little fear of the shame of falling. 

There remains yet an objection against the 
writings of Browne, more formidable than the 
animadversions of criticism. There are passages 
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fxomi whicb some have taken occasion to rank 
hhn among deists, and others among atheists. 
It would he difficult to guess how any such con« 
elusion sbould he formed, had not experience 
shown that there are two sorts of men willing 
to enlarge the catalogue of infidels. 

It has been long observed, that an atheist has 
no just reason for endeavourizig conversions; 
and yet none harass those minds which they can 
inflnence, with more importunity of solicitation 
to adopt their opinions. In proportion as they 
doubt the truth of their own doctrines, they are 
desirous to gain the attestation of another under- 
standing: and industriously labour to win a 
proselyte, and eagerly catch at the slightest 
pretence to dignify their sect with a celebrated 
name. * 

The others become friends to infidelity only 
by unskilful hostility; men of rigid orthodoxy, 
cautious conversation, and religious asperity. 
Among these, it is too frequently the practice, 
to make in theii* heat concessions to atheism, or 
deism, which their most confident advocates 
had never dared to claim, or to hope. A sally 
of levity, an idle paradox, an indecent jest, an 
unreasonable objection, are sufficient, in the 
opinion of these men, to efface a name from the 
lists of Christianity, to exclude a soul from 
everlasting life. Such men are so watchful to 
censure, that they have seldom much care to 
look for favourable interpretations of ambigui- 
ties, to set the general tenor of life against single 
failures, or to know how soon any slip of inad- 
vertency has been expiated by sorrow and re- 
traction; but let fly their fulmi nations, without 
mercy or prudence, against slight offences or 
casual temerities, against crimes never commit- 
ted, or immediately repented. 

The infidel knows well what he is doing. He 
is endeavouring to supply, by authority, the de- 
ficiency of his arguments ; and to make his cause 
less invidious, by showing numbers on his side: 
he will, therefoi’e, not change his conduct, till 
he reforms his principles. But the zealot should 
recollect, that he is laboui’ing by this frequency 
of excommunication, against his oxvn cause, and 
voluntarily adding strength to the enemies of 
truth. It must always be the condition of a 
great part of mankind to reject and embrace 
tenets upon the authority of those whom they 
think wiser than themselves; and, therefore, 
the addition of every name to infidelity in some ’ 
degree invalidates that argument upon which ■ 
the religion of multitudes is necessarily founded. | 
Men may differ from each other in many re- 
ligious opinions, and yet all may retain the es- 


* Therefore no heretics desire to spread 
Their wild opinions like these Epicures. 

For so their staggering thoughts are computed, 
And other men^s assent their doubt assures. 

Davies. 


sentials of Christianity ; men may sometimes 
eagerly dispute, and yet not differ much from 
one another: the rigorous persecutors of error 
should, therefore, enlighten their zeal with 
knowledge, and temper their orthodoxy with 
charity ; that charity, without ■which orthodoxy 
is vain; chai’ity that “ thinketli no evil,” but 
“hopeth all things,” and “endureth all things.” 

Whether Browne has been numbered among 
the contemners of religion, by the fury of its 
friends, or the artifice of its enemies, it is iic 
difficult task to replace him among the most 
zealous professors of Christianity. He may, 
perhaps, in the ardour of his imagination, have 
hazarded an expression, which a mind intent 
upon faults may interpret into heresy, if con- 
sidered apart from the rest of bis discourse ; but 
a phrase is not to be opposed to volumes ; there 
is scarcely a writer to be found, whose profession 
was not divinity, that has so frequently testified 
his belief of the sacred writings, has appealed to 
them with such unlimited submission, or men- 
tioned them with such unvaried re\'erence. 

It is, indeed, .somewhat wonderful, that he 
should be placed without the pale of Christian- 
ity, who declares, “ that he assumes the hon- 
ourable style of a Christian,” not because it is 

the religion of his country,” but because 
“ having in his riper years and confirmed judg- 
ment seen and examined all, he finds himself 
obliged, by the piunciples of grace, and the law 
of his own reason, to embrace no other name 
but this:” who to specify his persuasion yet 
more, tells us, that “ he is of the Reformed re- 
ligion ; of the same belief our Saviour taught, 
the apostles disseminated, the fathers authorised, 
and the martyrs confirmed ;” who, though 
‘‘ paradoxical in philosophy, loves in divinity to 
keep the beaten road ; and pleases himself that 
he has no taint of hei*esy, schism, or error:” to 
whom, where the Scripture is silent, the 
Church is a text ; where that speaks, His but a 
comment;” and who uses not the dictates, of 
his own reason, but where there is a joint silence 
of both : who blesses himself, that he lived not 
in the days of miracles, when faith had been 
thrust upon him ; but enjoys that greater bless- 
ing, pronounced to ail that believe and saw not.” 
He cannot surely be charged with a defect of 
faith, who “believes that our Saviour was dead, 
and buried, and rose again, and desires to see 
him in his glory and who affirms that “ this 
is not much to believe;” that “ we have reason 
to owe this faith unto history;” and that “ they 
only had the advantage of ahold and'noble faith, 
who lived before his coming ; and upon obscure 
prophecies, and mystical types, could raise a 
belief.” Nor can contempt of the positive and 
ritual parts of religion be imputed to him, who 
doubts, whether a good man would refuse a 
poisoned eudiarist ; and “ who would violate 
his own arm, rather than a church.” 
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The opinions of every man must be learned 
from himself: concerning his practice, it is 
safest to trust the evidence of others. Where 
these testimonies concur, no higher degree of 
historical certainty can he obtained; and they 


apparently concur to prove, that Browne was a 
ze^ous adherent to the faith of Christ, that he 
lived in obedience to his laws, and died in confi-» 
dence of his mercy. 


AS CHAM.* 


It often happens to writers, that they are known 
only by their works ; the incidents of a literary 
life are seldom observed, and therefore seldom 
recounted ; but Ascham has escaped the com- 
mon fate by the friendship of Edward Graunt, 
the learned master of Westminster-school, who 
devoted an oration to his memory, and has 
marked the various vicissitudes of his fortune. 
Graunt either avoided the labour of minute in- 
q^uiry, or thought domestic occuiTcnces un- 
worthy of his notice j or, preferring the charac- 
ter of an orator to that of an historian, selected 
only such particulars as he could best express or 
inost happily embellish. His narrative is there- 
fore scanty, and I know not by what materials 
it can now be amplified. 

E-oger Ascham was born in the year 1615, at 
Kirby Wiske, (or Kirby Wicke,) a village near 
Northallerton, in Yorkshire, of a family above 
the vulgar. His father, John Ascham, was 
house-steward in the family of Scroop; and in 
that age, when the different orders of men were 
at a greater distance from each other, and the 
manners of gentlemen were regularly formed 
by menial services in great houses, lived with a 
very conspicuous reputation. Margaret As- 
cham, his wife, is said to have been allied to 
many ‘considerable families, but her maiden 
name is not recorded. She had three sons of 
whom Roger was the youngest, and some 
daughters ; but who can hope, that of any pro- 
geny more than one shall deserve to be men- 
tioned ? They lived married sixty-seven years, 
and at last died together almost on the same 
hour of the same day. 

Roger, having passed his first years under the 
care of his parents, was adopted into the family 
of Antony Wingfield, who maintained Mm, and 


* First printed before his Works, 4to. published by 
Beunet, 


committed his education, with that of his own. 
sons, to the cai’e of one Bond, a domestic tutor. 
He very early discovered an unusual fondness 
for literature by an eager perusal of English 
books ; and having passed happily through the 
scholastic rudiments, was put in 1630, by his 
patron Wingfield, to St. John’s college in Cam- 
bridge. 

Ascham entered Cambridge at a time when 
the last great revolution of the intellectual world 
was filling every academical mind with ardour 
or anxiety. The destruction of the Constanti- 
nopolitan empire had driven the Greeks with 
their language into the interior parts of Europe, 
the art of printing had made the hooks easily at- 
tainable, and the Greek now began to be taught 
in England. The doctrines of Luther had al- 
ready filled all the nations of the Romish com- 
munion with controversy and dissention. New 
studies of literature, and new tenets of religion, 
found employment for all who were desii*ous of 
truth, or ambitious of fame. Learning was at 
that time prosecuted with that eagerness and 
perseverance which in this age of indifference 
and dissipation it is not easy to conceive. To 
teach or to learn, was at once the business and 
tbe pleasure of the academical life ; and an emu- 
lation of study was raised by Cheke and Smith, 
to which even the present age perhaps owes 
many advantages, without rememheriug or 
knowing its benefactors. 

Ascham soon resolved to unite himself to those 
who were enlarging the hounds of knowledge, 
and, immediately upon his admission into the 
college, applied himself to the study of Greek. 
Those who were zealous for the new learning, 
were often no great friends to the old religion ; 
and Ascham, as he became a Grecian, became a 
Protestant. The Reformation was not yet be- 
gun, disaffection to Popery was considered as a 
crime justly punished by excluston from fiwour 
and preferment, and was hot yet openly pro- 
fessed, though supei’Stition was gradually losing 
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its hold upon the public. Tlie study of Greek 
was reputable enough, and Ascham pursued it 
with diligence and success equally conspicuous. 
He thought a language might he most easily 
learned hy teaching it ; and when he had ob- 
tained some proficiency in Greek, read lec- 
tures, while he was yet a boy, to other hoys, 
who were desirous of instruction. His industry 
was much encouraged by Pember, a man of 
great eminence at that time, though I know not 
that he has left any monuments behind him, 
but what the gratitude of his friends and scho- 
lars has bestowed. He was one of the great 
encouragers of Greek learning, and particularly 
applauded Ascham ’s lectures, assuring him in a 
letter, of tvliich Grauut has preserved an ex- 
tract, that he would gain more knowledge by 
explaining one of JEsop’s fables to a boy, than 
by hearing one of Homer’s poems explained hy 
another. 

Ascham took his bachelor’s degree in 1534, 
February 18, in the eighteenth year of his age : 
a time of life at which it is more common now 
to enter the universities than to take degrees, 
but which, according to the modes of education 
then in use, had nothing of remarkable prema- 
turity, On the 23d of March following, he 
was chosen fellow of the college, which election 
he considered as a second birth. Hr. Metcalf, 
the master of th^ college, a man as Ascham tells 
us, meanly learned himself, but no mean encou- 
rager oif learning in others,” clandestinely pro- 
moted his election, though he openly seemed 
dfst to oppose it, and afterwards to censure it, 
because Ascham was known to favour the new 
opinions; and the master himself was accused 
of giving an nnjust preference to the Northena 
men, one of the factions into which this nation 
was divided, before w-e could find any more im- 
portant reason of dissention, than that some 
were horn on the N^orthern and some on the 
Southern side of Trent. Any cause is suffi- 
cient for a quarrel ; and the zealots *of the North 
and South lived long in such animosity, that it 
was thought necessary at Oxford to keep them 
quiet by choosing one proctor every year fi-om 
each. 

He seems to have been hitherto supported by 
the bounty of Wingfield, which his attainment 
of a fellowship now freed him ficom the neces- 
sity of receiving. Dependance, though in those 
days it was more common, and less irksome, 
than in the present state of things, can never 
have been free from discontent ; and therefore 
he that vras released from it must always have 
rejoiced. The danger is, lest the joy of escaping 
from the patron may not leave sufficient me- 
mory of the benefactor. Of this forgetfulness 
Ascham cannot be accused ; for he is recorded to 
have preserved the most grateful and affectionate 
reverence for Wingfield, and to have never 
gi’OWXi weary of recounting his benefits. 


His reputation still increased, and many re- 
sorted to his chamber to hear the Greek writers 
explained. He was likewise eminent for other 
accomplishments. By the advice of Pember, he 
had learned to play on musical instruments, and 
he was one of the few who excelled in the me- 
chanical art of writing, which then began to be 
cultivated among us, and in which we now sur- 
pass all other nations, tie not only wrote his 
pages with neatness, but embellished them with 
elegant di*aughts and illuminations ; an art at 
that time so highly valued, that it contributfcd 
much both to his fame and his fortune. 

He became master of arts in March, 2537, in 
his twenty-first year, and then, if not before, 
commenced tutor, and publicly undertook the 
education of young men. A tutor of one-and- 
twenty, however accomplished with learning, 
however exalted by genius, would now gain little 
reverence or obedience ; but in those days of 
discipline and regularity, the authority of fhe 
statutes easily supplied that of the teacher ; all 
power that was lawful was reverenced. Be- 
sides, young tutors had still younger pupils. 

Ascham is said to have courted his scholars to 
study by every incitement, to have treated them 
with great kindness, and to have taken care at 
once to instil leaiuiing and piety, to enlighten 
their minds, and to form their manners. Many 
of his scholars rose to great eminence ; and 
among them William Grindal was so much dis- 
tinguished, that, hy Cheke’s recommendation, 
he was called to court as a proper master of lan- 
guages for the Lady Elizabeth. 

I There was yet no established lecturer of 
Greek ; the university therefore appointed As- 
cham to read in the open schools, and paid him 
out of the public purse an honorary stipend, 
such as was then reckoned sufficiently liberal. 
A lecture was afterwards founded by King 
Henry, and he then quitted the schools, but 
continued to explain Greek authors in his own 
college. , 

He was at first an opponent of the new pro- 
nunciation introduced, or rather of the ancient 
restored, about this time hy Cheke and Smith, 
and made some cautious struggles for tlwj com- 
mon practice, which the credit and dignity of 
his antagonists did not permit him to defend 
very publicly, or with much vehemence : nor 
were they long his antagonists : for either his 
affection for their merit, or his conviction of the 
cogency of their arguments, soon changed his 
opinion and his practice, and he adhered ever 
after to their method of utterance. 

Of this controversy it is not necessary to give 
a circumstantial account ; something of it may 
be found in Strype’s Life of Smith, and some- 
thing in Baker’s Reflections upon Learning ; it 
is sufficient to remark here, that Cheke’s pro- 
nunriation was that which now prevails in^ the 
schools of England. Hisqxusitions not only 
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Terbal, but merely literal, are too minute for 
popular narration. 

He xv’as not less eminent as a winter of Latin, 
than as a teacher of Greet, All the public let- 
ters of the university were of his composition 5 
and as little qualifications must often bring great 
abilities into notice, he was recommended to 
this honourable employment not less by the 
neatness of his hand, than the elegance of his 
style. 

However great was his learning, he was not 
always immured in his chamber ; but, being 
valetudinary, and weak of body, thought it ne- 
cessary to spend many hours in such exercises 
as might best relieve him after the fatigue of 
study. His favourite amusement was archery, 
in which he spent, or, in the opinion of others, 
lost so much time, that those whom either bis 
faults or virtues made his enemies, and perhaps 
some whose kindness wished him always wor- 
thily employed, did not sextuple to censure his 
practice, as unsuitable to a man professing learn- 
ing, and perhaps of bad example in a place of 
education. 

To free himself from this censure was one of 
the reasons for which he published, in 1544, his 
<< ToxophiUis, or the scfaole or partitions of 
shooting,” in which he joins the praise with the 
precepts of archery. He designed not only to 
teach the art of shooting, but to give an example 
of diction more natural and moi'e truly English 
than was used by the common writers of that 
age, whom he censures for mingling exotic 
terms with their native language, and of -whom 
he complains, that they were made authors, not 
by skill or education* but by arrogance and te- 
merity. 

He has not failed in either of his purposes. 
He has sufficiently vindicated archery as an in- 
nocent, salutary, useful, and liberal diversion j 
and if his precepts are of no great use, he has 
only shown, by one example among many, how 
little the hand can derive from the mind, how 
little intelligence can conduce to dexterity. In 
evei’y art, practice is much; in arts manual, 
practice is almost the whole. Precept can at 
most but warn against error : it can never be- 
stow excellence. 

The bow has been so long disused, that most 
English readers have forgotten its importance, 
though it was the weapon by which we gained 
the battle of Agincourt; a weapon which, when 
handled by English yeomen, no foreign troops 
were able to resist. We were not only abler of 
body than the French, and therefore superior in 
the use of arms, which are forcible only in pro- 
portion to the strength with which they are 
handled, hut the national practice of shooting 
for pleasure or for prizes, by which every man 
%vas inured to archery from his infancy, gave 
us insuperable advantage, the bow requiring 
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more practice to skilfulvuse than any other in- 
strument of offence. 

Fire-arms were then in their infancy; and 
though battering-pieces had been some time in 
use, I know not whether any soldiers were 
armed with hand-guns when the “ Toxophilus” 
was first published. They were soon after used 
by tbe Spanish troops, whom other nations 
made haste to imitate : but how little they could 
yet effect, will be understood from the account 
given by the ingenious author of the Exercise 
for the Norfolk Militia.” 

“ The first muskets were very heavy, and 
could not be fired without a rest; they had 
match-locks, and hai’rels of a wide bore, that 
carried a large ball and charge of powder, and 
did execution at a greater distance. 

“ The musketeers on a march carried only 
their rests and ammunition, and had boys to 
bear their muskets after them, for which they 
were allowed great additional pay. 

“ They were very slow in loading, not only 
by reason of the unwieldiness of the pieces, and 
because they carried the powder and halls separ- 
ate, but from the time it took to prepare and 
adjust the match ; so that their fire was not 
near so brisk as ours is now. Afterwards a 
lighter kind of matchlock musket came into use, 
and they carried their ammunition in bandeliers, 
which were broad belts that came over the 
shoulder, to which were hung several little cases 
of wood covez’ed with leather, each containing a 
charge of powder; the balls they carried loose 
ill a pouch ; and they had also a priming-horn 
hanging hy their side. 

The old English writers call those large 
muskets call vers : the harquebuze'was a lighter 
piece, that could be fired without a rest. The 
matchlock was fired by a match fixed by a kind 
of tongs in the serpentine or cock, which, by 
pulling the trigger, was bi’ought down with 
great quickness upon the priming in the pan ; 
over which there was a sliding cover, which was 
drawn back by the band just at the time of fir- 
ing. There was a great deal of nicety and care 
required to fit the match properly to the cock, 
so as to come down exactly true on the imiming, 
to blow the ashes from the coal, and to guard 
the pan from the sparks that fell from it. A 
great deal of time was also lost in taking it out 
of the cock, and returning it between the fingers 
of the left hand every time that the piece was 
fii'ed; and wet weather often rendered the 
matches useless. ” 

While this was the state of fire-arms, and this 
state continued among us to the civil war with 
very little improvement, it is no wonder that 
the long-bow was preferred by Sir Thomas 
Smith, who wrote of the choice of weapons in 
the reign of Queen Elizab^eth, ;when the use of 
the bow still continued, though the musket was 
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gradually prevailing. Sir Jolin Hayward, a 
writer yet later, has, in his History of the Nor- 
man kings, endeavoured to evince the superior- 
ity of the archer to the musketeer : however, in 
the long peace of King James, the how was 
wholly forgotten. Guns have from that time 
been the weapons of the English, as of other 
nations, and as they are now improved, are cer- 
tainly more efldcacious. 

Ascham had yet another reason, if not for 
writing his hook, at least for presenting it to 
King Henry. England was not then what it 
may he now justly termed, the capital of litera- 
ture; and therefore those who aspired to supe- 
rior degrees of excellence, thought it necessary 
to travel into other countries. The purse of 
Ascham was not equal to the expense of pere- 
grination; and therefore he hoped to have it 
Augmented hy a pension. Nor was he wholly 
disappointed j for the king rewarded him with 
a yearly payment of ten poxinds. 

A pension of ten pounds, granted hy a king of 
England to a man of letters, appears to modern 
readers so contemptible a benefaction, that it is 
not unworthy of inquiry what might he its 
value at that time, and how much Ascham 
might be enriched by it. Nothing is more un- 
certain than the estimation of wealth hy deno- 
minated money ; the precious metals never re- 
tain long the same proportion to real commodi- 
ties, and the same names in different ages do not 
imply the same quantity of metal ; so that it is | 
equally difficult to know how much money was j 
contained in any nominal sum, and to find what ! 
any supposed quantity of gold or silver would i 
purchase ; both which are necessary to the com- i 
mensuration of money, or the adjustment of 
proportion between the same sums at different ; 
periods of time. | 

A numeral pound in King Henry’s time con- 
tained, as now, twenty shillings ; and therefore 
it must be inquired what twenty shillings could 
perfoim. Bread-corn is the most certain stan- 
dard of the necessaries of life. Wheat was 
generally sold at that time for one shilling the 
bushel; if therefore wc take five shillings the 
bushel for the current price, ten pounds were 
equivalent to fifty. But here is danger of a 
fallacy. It may be doubted whether wheat was 
the general bread-corn of that age ; and if rye, 
barky, or oats, were the common food, and 
wheat, as I suspect, only a delicacy, the value of 
wheat will not regulate the price of other things. 
This doubt, however, is in favour of Ascham ; ; 
for if we raise the worth of wheat, we raise that 
of his pension. 

But the value of money has another variation, 
which we are stiU less able to ascertain ; the 
rules of custom, or the different needs of artifi- 
cial life, make that revenue little at one time 
which is great at another. Men arc rich and 
poor, not only in proportion to what they have. 


but to what they want. In some ages,' not only 
necessaries are cheaper, but fewer things are ne- 
cessary. In the age of Ascham, most of the 
elegances and expenses of our present fashions 
were unknown : commerce had not yet distri- 
buted superfluity through the lower classes of 
the people, and the character of a student im- 
plied frugality, and required no splendour to 
support it. His pension, therefore, reckoning 
together the wants which he could supply, and 
the wants from which he was exempt, may he 
estimated, in my opinion, at more than a hun- 
dred pounds a-year; which, added to the in- 
come of his fellowship, put him far enough above 
distress. 

This was a year of good fortune to Ascham. 
He was chosen orator to the university on the 
removal of Sir John Cheke to court, where be 
was made tutor to Prince Edward. A man 
once distinguished soon gains admirers. As- 
cham was now received to notice by many of the 
nobility, and by great ladies, among wHom it 
was then the fashion to study the ancient lan- 
guages. Lee, Archbishop of York, allowed him 
a yearly pension ; how much we are not told. 
He was probably about this time employed in 
teaching many illustrious persons to write a 
fine hand ; and among others, Henry arid 
Charles, Dukes of Suffolk, the Pxlncess Eliza- 
beth, and Prince Edward. 

Henry VIH. died two years after, and a re- 
formation of religion being now openly prose- 
cuted by King Edwai’d and his council, As- 
cham, who was known to favour it, had a new 
grant of his pension, and continued at Cambridge, 
where he lived in great familiarity with Bucer, 
who had been called from Germany to the pro- 
fessorship of divinity. But his retirement was 
soon at an end ; for in 1548 his pupil Grindal, the 
master of the Princess Elizabeth, died, and the 
princess, who had already some acquaintance 
with Ascham, called him from his college to di- 
I rect her studies. He obeyed the summons, as 
we may easily believe, with readiness, and for 
two years instructed her with great diligence ; 
but then, being disgusted either at her or her 
domestics, perhaps eager for another change of 
life, he left her without her consent, and return- 
ed to the university. Of this precipitation he long 
repented ; and, as those who are not accustomed 
to disrespect cannot easily forgive it, he probably 
felt the effects of his imprudence to his death. 

After having visited Cambridge, he took a 
journey into Yorkshire, to see his native place, 
and his old acquaintance, arid there received a 
letter from the court, informing him, that he 
was appointed secretary to Sir Eichard Mori- 
sine, who was to he despatched as ambassador 
into Germany. In his return to London he 
paid that memorable visit to Lady Jane Gray, 
in which he found her reading the Sn 

Greek, ,as he has related in his School-^masSer^ 
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In Sejptember 1550, he attended Morisine to 
Germany, and wandered over great part of the 
country, making observations upon all that ap- 
peared worthy of his curiosity, and conti’acting 
acquaintance with men of learning. To his 
correspondent Sturmius he paid a visit, but 
Sturmius was not at home, and those two illus- 
trious friends never saw each other. During 
the course of this embassy, Ascham undertook 
to improve Morisine in Greek, and for four 
days in the week explained some passages in 
Herodotus every morning, and more than two 
hundred verses of Sophocles or Euripides every 
afternoon. He read with him likewise some of 
the orations of Demosthenes. On the other 
days he compiled the letters of business, and in 
the night filled up his diary, digested his re- 
marks, and wrote private letters to his friends 
in England, and particularly to those of his col- 
lege, whom he continually exhorted to perseve- 
rance in study. Amidst all the pleasures of 
novelty which his travels supplied, and in the 
dignity of his public station, he preferred the 
tranquillity of private study, and the quiet of 
academical retirement. The reasonableness of 
this choice has been always disputed ; and in 
the contrariety of human interests and disposi- 
tions, the controversy will not easily he decided. 

He made a short excursion into Italy, and 
mentions in his “ Schoolmaster” with great 
severity the vices of Venice. He was desirous 
of visiting Trent while the council were sit- 
ting I hut the scantiness of his purse defeated 
his curiosity. 

In this journey he wrote his ** Report and 
Discourse of the Affairs in Germany,” in 
which, he describes the dispositions and interests 
of the German princes like a man inquisitive 
and judicious, and recounts many particularities 
which arc lost in the mass of general history,^ 
in a style which to the ears of that age was un- 
doubtedly mellifluous, and which is now a very 
valuable specimen of genuine English. 

By the death of King Edward in 1553, the 
Reformation was stopped, Morisine was recall- 
ed, and Ascham’s pension and hopes were at an 
end. He therefore retired to his fellowship in 
a state of disappointment and despair, which 
his biographer has endeavoured to express in the 
deepest strain of plaintive declamation. “ He 
was deprived of all his support,” says Graiint, 

stripped of his pension, and cut off from the 
assistance of his friends, who had now lost 
their influence: so that he had nec Frjemia 
iTEC pRiEDiA, neither pension nor estate to sup- 
port him at Cambridge.” There is no credit 
due to a rhetorician’s account either of good or 
evil. The truth is, that Ascham still had in 
his fellowship all that in ,the early part of his. 
life had given him plenty, and might have lived 
like the other inhabitants of the college, with the 
advantage of more knowledge and higher repu- 
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tation. But notwithstanding his love of acade- 
mical retirement, he had now too long enjoyed 
the pleasures and festivities of public life, to re- 
turn with a good will to academical poverty. 

He had, however, better fortune than he ex- 
pected ; and, if he lamented .his condition like 
the historian, better than he deserved. He had 
during his absence in Germany been appointed 
Latin secretary to King Edward; and by the 
interest of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, he 
was instated in the same office under Philip and 
Mary, with a salary of £20 a-year. 

Soon after his admission to his new employ- 
ment, he gave an extraordinary specimen of his 
abilities and diligence, by composing and tran- 
scribing with his usual elegance, in three days, 
forty-seven letters to princes and personages, of 
whom cardinals were the loWrest. 

How Ascham, who was known to be a Pro- 
testant, could preserve the favour of Gardiner, 
and hold a place of honour and profit in Queen 
Mary’s court, it must be very natural to inquire. 
Cheke, as is well known, was compelled to a re- 
cantation ; and why Ascham was spared, can- 
not now be discovered. Graunt, at the time 
when the transactions of Queen Mary’s reign 
must have been well enough remembered, de- 
clares that Ascham always made open profession 
of the reformed i*eligion, and that Eijglesfield 
and others often endeavoured to incite Gardiner 
against him, but found their accusations rejected 
with contempt ; yet he allows, that suspicions, 
and charges of temporization and compliance 
had somewhat sullied liis reputation. The au- 
thor of the Biographia Britanniea conjectures, 
that he owed his safety to his innocence and 
usefulness ; that it would have been unpopular 
to attack a man so little liable to censure, and 
that the loss of his pen could not have been 
easily supplied. But the truth is, that morality 
was never suffered in the days of persecution to 
protect heresy ; nor are we sure that Ascham 
was more clear from common failings than 
those who suffered more ; and whatever might 
he his abilities, they were not so necessary, hut 
Gardiner could have easily filled his place with 
another secretary. Nothing is more vain, than 
at a distant time to examine the motives of dis- 
crimination and partiality; for the inquirer, 
having considered interest and policy, is obliged 
at last to admit more frequent and more active 
motives of human conduct, caprice, accident, 
and private affections. 

At that time, if some were punished, many 
were forborne ; and of many why should not 
Ascham happen to be one ? He seems to have 
been calm and prudent, and content with that 
peace which he was suffered to enjoy ; a mode 
of behaviour that seldom fails to produce secu- 
rity. He had been abroad in the last yeax*s of 
King Edward, and had at least given no recent 
offence. He was certainly; according to his 
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own opinion, not much in danger ; for in the 
next year he resigned his fellowship, which by 
Gardiner’s favour he had continued to hold, 
though not resident; and married Margaret 
Howe, a young gentlewoman of a good family. 

He was distinguished in this reign by the 
notice of Cardinal Pole, a man of great candour, 
learning, and gentleness of manners, and parti- 
cularly eminent for his skill in Latin, who 
thought highly of Ascham’s style ; of which it 
is no inconsiderable proof, that when Pole was 
desirous of communicating a speech made by 
himself as legate, in parliament, to the pope, he 
employed Ascham to translate it. 

He is said to have been not only protected by 
the officers of state, but favoured and counte- 
nanced by the queen herself, so that he had no 
reason of complaint in that reign of turbulence 
and persecution; nor was his fortune much 
mended, when, in 1558, his pupil Elizabeth 
mounted the throne. He was continued in his 
former employment, with the same stipend: 
but, though he was ^aily admitted to the pre- 
sence of the queen, assisted her private stuffies, 
and partook of her diversions ; sometimes read 
to her in the learned languages, and sometimes 
played with her at draughts and chess; he add- 
ed nothing to his twenty pounds a-year hut the 
prebend of Westwang in the church of York, 
which was given him the year following. His 
fortune was therefore not proportionate to the 
rank which his offices and reputation gave him, 
or to the favour in which he seemed to stand 
with his mistress. Of this parsimonious allot- 
ment it is again a hopeless search to inquire the 
reason. The queen was not naturally bounti- 
ful, and perhaps did not think it necessary to 
distinguish by any prodigality of kindness a 
man who had formerly deserted her, and wffiom 
she might still suspect of serving rather for in- 
terest than affection. Graunt exerts bis rhe- 
torical powers in praise of Ascham’s disinterest- 
edness and contempt of money; and declares, 
that though he was often reproached by his 
friends with neglect of his own interest, he 
never would ask any thing, and inflexibly re- 
fused all presents which his office or imagined 
interest induced any to offer him. Cambden, 
however, imputes the narrowness of his condi- 
tion to his love of dice and eock-fights: and 
Graunt, forgetting himself, allows that Ascham 
was sometimes thrown into agonies by disap- 
pointed expectations. It may be easily discovered 
trom his ‘‘ Schoolmaster,” that he felt his wants, 
though he might neglect to supply them ; and 
we are left to suspect that he showed his con- 
tempt of money only by losing at play. If this 
was his practice, we may excuse Elizabeth, 
who knew the domestic character of her ser- 
vants, if she did not give much to him who was 
lavish of a iliile. 

However he might fail in his economy, it , 


' were indecent to treat with wanton levity the 
memory of a man who shared his frailties with 
all, but whose learning or virtues few can attain^ 
and by whose excellences many may be im 
proved, while himself only suffered by his 
faults. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, nothing remarkable 
is known to have befallen him, except that, in 
1563, he was invited by Sir Edward Sackvilie 
to write the Schoolmaster,” a treatise on edu- 
cation, upon an occasion which he relates in the 
beginning of the book. 

This work, though begun with alacrity, in 
hope of a considerable reward, was interrupted 
by the death of the patron, and afterwards sor- 
rowfully and slowly finished, in the gloom of 
disappointment, under the pressure of disfci*ess. 
But of the author’s disinclination or dejection 
there can he found no tokens in the work, which 
is conceived with great vigour, and finished 
with great accuracy ; and perhaps contains tlie 
best advice that was ever given for the study of 
languages. 

This treatise he completed, but did not pub- 
lish ; for that poverty which in our days drives 
authors so hastily in such numbers to the press, 
in the time of Ascham, I believe, debarred them 
from it. The printers gave little for a copy, 
and, if we may believe the tale of Raleigh’s his- 
tory, were not forward to print what was of- 
fered them for nothing. Aschara’s book, there- 
fore, lay unseen in his study, and was at last 
dedicated to Lord Cecil by his widow. 

Ascham never had a robust or vigorous body, 
and his excuse for so many hours of diversion 
was his inability to endure a long continuance 
of sedentary thought. In the latter part of his 
life he found it necessary to forbear any intense 
application of the mind from dinner to bed- time, 
and rose to read and widte early in the morning, 
lie was for spme years hectically feverish ; and, 
though he found some alleviation of his distem- 
per, never obtained a perfect recovery of his 
health. The immediate cause of his last sick- 
ness was too close application to the composition 
of a poem, which he proposed to present to the 
queen on the day of her accession. To finish 
this, he forebore to sleep at his accustomed 
hours, till in December, 1568, he fell sick of a 
kind of lingering disease, which Graunt has not 
named, nor accurately described. The most 
afflictive symptom was want of sleep, which he 
endeavoured to obtain by the motion of a cradle. 
Growing every day weakei’, he found it vain to 
contend with his distemper, and prepared to die 
with the resignation and piety of a true Chris- 
tian. He was attended on his death-bed by 
Gravet, vicar of St. Sepulchre, and Dr. Nowel, 
the learned dean of St. X^aul’s, who gave ample 
testimony to the decency and devotion of Lis 
concluding life. He frequently testified his de- 
sire of that dissolution which he soiuj obtained. 
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His funeral sermon was preached hy Dr. 
NoweL 

Eoger Ascham died in the fifty-third year of 
his age, at a time when, according to the general 
course of life, much might yet have heen ex- 
pected from him, and when he might have hoped 
for much from others ; hut his abilities and his 
wants were at an end together ; and who can 
determine, whether he was cut off from advan- 
tages, or rescued from calamities ? He appears 
to have heen not much qualified for the improve- 
ment of his fortune. His disposition was kind 
and social ; he delighted in the pleasures of con- 
vei’sation, and was j^ohably not much inclined 
to business. This may be suspected from the 
paucity of his writings. He has left little be- 
hind him ; and of that little, nothing was pub- 
lished by himself but the “ 'loxophilus,’* and the 
account of German y. Th e “ Schoolmaster’ ’ was 
printed by his widow; and the epistles were 
collected by Graunt, who dedicated them to 
Queen Elizabeth, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of recommending his son, Giles Ascham, 
to her patronage. The dedication was not lost : 
the young man was made, by the queen’s man- 
date, fellow of a college in Cambridge, where 
he obtained considerable reputation. What was 
the effect of his widow’s dedication to Cecil, is 
not known : it may be hoped that Ascham’s 
works obtained for his family, after his decease, 
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that support which he did not in his life very 
plenteously procui*e them. 

Whether he was poor by his own fault, or the 
fault of othei’s, cannot now be decided ; but it 
is certain that many have been rich with less 
merit. His philological learning would have 
gained him honour in any country ; and among 
us it may justly call for that reverence which 
all nations owe to those who first rouse them 
from ignorance, and kindle among them the 
light of literature. Of his manners nothing can 
be said but from his own testimony, and that of 
his contemporaries. Those who mention him 
allow him many virtues. His courtesy, benev- 
olence, and liberality, are celebrated ; and of 
his piety we have not only- the testimony of his 
friends, but the evidence of his writings. 

That his English works have been so long 
neglected, is a proof of the uncertainty of liter- 
ary fame. He was scarcely known as au au- 
thor in his own language till Mr. Upton publish- 
ed his “ Schoolmaster” with learned notes. His 
other poems were read only by those few who 
delight in obsolete books ; but as they are now 
collected into one volume, with the addition of 
some letters never printed before, the public has 
an opportunity of recompensing the injury, and 
allotting Ascham the reputation due to his 
knowledge and his eloquence. 


END OF THE LIVES OP EMINENT PERSONS. 
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LETTER. I. 

To Mu, James Elphinston. 

Sept. 1750. 

Dear Sie, 

You have, as I find by every kind of evidence, 
lost an excellent mother ; and I hope you will 
not think me incapable of partaking of your 
grief. I have a mothei’, now eighty-two years 
of age, whom therefore I must soon lose, un- 
less it please God that she rather should mourn 
for me. I read the letters in which you relate 
your mother’s death to Mrs. Strahan, and think 
I do myself honour, when I tell you, that I 
read them with tears ; but tears are neither to j 
pou, nor to we, of any farther use, when once | 
the tribute of nature has been paid. The busi^ | 
ness of life summons us away from useless grief, 
and calls us to the exercise of those virtues, of 
which we are lamenting our deprivation. 

The gi’eatest benefit which one friend can 
confer upon another, is to guard, and excite,, and 
elevate his virtues. This your mother will still 
pei'form, if you diligently preserve the memory 
of her life, and of her death ; a life, so far as 1 
can learn, useful, wise, and innocent j and a 
death, resigned, peaceful, and holy. I cannot 
forbear to mention, that neither reason nor re- 
velation denies you to hope that you may in- 
crease her happiness by obeying her precepts ; 
and that she may, in her present state, look 
with pleasure upon every act of virtue to which 
her instructions oi' example have conti’ibuted. 
Whether this be more than a pleasing dream, or 
a just opinion of separate spirits, is, indeed, of 
no great importance to us, when we consider 
ourselves as acting under the eye of God : yet, 
surely, there is something pleasing in the belief, 
that our separation from those, whom we love, 

5s merely corporeal ; and it may be a great in- 
citement to virtuous fi’iendship, if it can be 
made probable, that that union, which has re- 


ceived the divine approbation, shall continue to 
eternity. 

There is one expedient, by which you may, 
in some degree, continue her presence. If you 
write down minutely what you remember of 
her from your earliest years, you will read it 
with gi*eat pleasure, and receive from it many 
bints of soothing recollection, when time shall 
remove her yet farther from you, and your grief 
shall be matured to veneration. To this, how- 
ever painful for the present, I cannot hut advise 
you, 4m to a source of comfort and satisfaction 
in the time to comej for all comfort and all 
satisfaction is sincerely wished you byj 
Dear Sir, 

Your most obliged, most obedient, 

And most humble servant, 
Sam. JoHifsoir. 


LETTER II.— Yb Mas. Thkaee. 

London, Aitg. IBtk, 1765. 

Madam, 

Ip you have really so good an opinion of me as 
you express, it -will not be necessary to inform 
you how unwillingly I miss the opportunity of 
coming to Brighthelmstone in Mr. Thrale’s 
company j or, since I cannot do what I wish 
first, how eagerly I shall catch the second 
degree of pleasure, by coming to you and him, 
as soon as I can dismiss my work from my 
hands. 

I am afraid to make promises even to myself; 
but I hope that the week after the next will be 
the end of my present business. When busi- 
ness is done, what remains but pleasure? and 
where should pleasure be sought, but under 
Mrs. Thrcile’s influence ? 

Do not blame me for a delay by which I must 
sujffer so much, and by which I suffer alone. If 
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you cannot think I am good, pray think I am 
mending, and that in time I may deserve to be, 
dear Madam, your, &c. 


JLETTEE Ill.—To Mrs. Thrale. 

Litchjield, J'dy 20th, 1767. 

Madam, 

Though I have been away so much longer than 
I purposed or expected, I have fotmd nothing 
that withdraws my aifections from the friends 
whom I left behind, or which makes me less de- 
sirous of reposing at that place which your 
kindness and Mr. Thrale’s allows me to call my 
home. 

Mss Lucy * is more kind and civil than I ex- 
pected, and has raised my esteem by many ex- 
cellences very noble and resplendent, though a 
little discoloured by hoary virginity. Every 
thing else recals to my remembrance years, in 
which I proposed what, I am afraid, I have not 
done, and promised myself pleasure which I 
have not found. But complaint can he of no 
use ; and why then should I depress your hopes 
by my lamentations ? I suppose it is the condi- 
tion of humanity to design what never will he 
done, and to hope what never will be obtained. 
But among the vain hopes, let me not number 
the hope which I have, of being long, dear Ma- 
dam, your, &c. 


LETTER IV.— To 

Litchjield, .August \Uli, 1769. 

Madam, 

I SET out on Thursday morning, and found my 
companion, to whom I was very much a stran- 
ger, more agreeable than I expected. We went 
cheerfully forward, and passed the night at Co- 
ventry. We came in late, and went out early j 
and therefore I did not send for my cousin 
Tom 5 hut 1 design to make him some amends 
for the omission. 

Next day we came early to Lucy, who was, I 
believe, glad to see us. She had saved her best 
gooseberries upon the tree for me; and, as ! 
Steele says, I was neither too proud nor too 
wise” to gather them. I have rambled a very 
little inter fontes et Jhimina nota, but I am not 
yet well. They have cut down the trees in 
George Lane. Evelyn, in his book of Forest 
Trees, tells us of wicked men that cut down 
trees, and never prospered afterwards ; yet no- 


^ Mm bucy Porter, daughter to Br. Johnson^s 
wife by a former husband. 


thing has deterred these audacious aldermen 
I from violating the Hamadryads of George 
Lane. As an impartial traveller, I must how- 
ever tell, that, in Stow- Street, where I left a 
draw-well, I have found a pump, but the lad- 
ing-well in this ill-fated George Lane lies 
shamefully neglected. 

I am going to-day, or to-morrow, to Ash- 
bourne j hut I am at a loss how I shall get hack 
in time to London. Here are only chance 
I coaches, so that there is no certainty of a place. 
If I do not come, let it not hinder your 
journey. I can he but a few days behind you ; 
and I will follow in the Brighthelmstone coach. 
But I hope to come. 

I took care to tell Miss Porter, that I have 
got another Lucy. I hope she is well. Tell 
Mrs. Salusbury, that I heg her stay at Strea- 
tham, for little Lucy’s sake. I am, &c. 


LETTER V.— To the Same. 

Litchfield, July Uth, 1770. 

Maham, 

Since my last letter, nothing extraordinary has 
happened. Rheumatism, which has been very 
troublesome, is grown better. I have not yet 
seen Dr. Taylor, and July runs fast away. I 
shall not have much time for him, if he delays 
much longer to come or send. Mr. Green, the 
apothecary, has found a book, which tells who 
paid levies in our parish, and how much they 
paid, above a hundred yearj?! ago. Do you not 
think we study this book hard ? Nothing is 
like going to the bottom of things. Many fami- 
lies that paid the parish-rates are now extinct, 
like the race of Hercules. JPuhis et umbra su- 
mm. What is nearest us touches us most. The 
passions rise higher at domestic than at imperial 
tragedies. I am not wholly unaffected by the re- 
volutions of Sadi er- Street ; nor can forbear to 
mourn a little when old names vanish away, 
and new come into their place. 

Do not imagine, Madam, that I wrote this let- 
ter for the sake of these philosophical medita- 
tions ; for when I began it, I had neither Mr. 
Green, nor his hook, in my thoughts ; hut was 
resolved to write, and did not know what I had 
to send, but my respects to Mrs. Salusbury, and 
Mr. Thrale, and Harry, and the Misses. I am, 
dearest Madam, your, &c. 


LETTER yL^To ike Same. 

Ashbourne, July 2Sd, 1770. 
Dearest Madam, 

There had not been so long an interval between 
my two last letters, but that when I came 
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hither I did not at first understand the' hours of 
the post. 

I have seen the great hull ; and very gi*eat he 
is. I have seen likewise his heir apparent, who 
promises to inherit all the hulk and all the vii*- 
tues of his sire. ' I have seen the man who offer* 
ed a hundred guineas for the young hull, while 
he was yet little better tlian a calf. Matlock, I 
am afraid, I shall not see, hut I purpose to see 
Dovedale j and, after all this seeing, I hope to 
see you. I am, &c. 


LETTER VII.— To the Same. 

Ashhourne^ My 3d, 1771, 

Dear Madam, 

Last Saturday I came to Ashbourne; the dan- 
gers or the pleasures of the journey I have at 
present no disposition to recount ; else might I 
j)aint the beauties of my native plains; might 1 
tell of the smiles of nature and the charms of 
art;” else might I relate how 1 crossed the 
Staffordshire canal, one of the great efforts of 
human labour, and human contrivance ; which, 
from the bridge on which I viewed it, passed 
away on either side, and loses itself in distant 
regions, uniting waters that nature had divided, 
and dividing lands which nature had united. I 
might tell how these reflections fermented in 
my mind till the chaise stopped at Ashbourne, 
at Ashbourne in the Peak. Let not the barren 
name of the Peak terrify you ; 1 have never 
wanted strawberries and cream. The great 
bull has no disease but age. I hope in time to 
be like the great bull : and hope you will be like 
him too a hundred years hence. I am, &c. 


. LETTER VIIX.— To the Sa 7 ne, 

Ashbourne, July lOth, 1771, 
Dearest Madam, 

I AM obliged to my friend Harry, for his re- 
membrance; but think it a little hard that I 
hear nothing from Miss. 

There has been a man here to-day to take a 
farm. After some talk he went to see the bull, 
and said that he had, seen a bigger. Do you 
think he is likely to get the farm ? 

Toujours strawberries and cream. 

Dr. Taylor is much better, and my rheuma- 
tism is less painful. Let me hear in return as 
much good of you and Mrs. Salusbury. You 
despise the Dog and Duck ; things that are at 
hand are always slighted. I remember that Dr. 
Grevil, of Gloucester, sent for that water when 
his wife was in the same danger ; but he lived 
near Malvern, and you live near the Dog and 


Duck. Thus, in difficult cases, wc naturally 
trust most what we least know. 

Why Bormefield, supposing that a lotion can 
do good, should despise laui'el-watei* in compari- 
son with his own receipt, I do not see ; and see 
still less why he should laugh at that which 
Wall thinks efficaci ous. I am afraid philosophy 
will not warrant much hope in a lotion. 

Be pleased to make my compliments from 
Mrs. Salusbury to Susy. I am, &c. 


LETTER IX.— To the Same, ■ 

October Blst, 1772, 

Madam, 

Though I am just informed, that, by some ac- 
cidental negligence, the letter xvhich I wrote on 
Thursday was not given to the post, yet I can- 
not refuse myself the gratification of writing 
again to my mistress ; not that I have any thing 
to tell, but that by showing how much I am 
employed upon you, I hope to keep you fi'om 
forgetting me. 

Doctor . Taylor asked me this morning on 
what I was thinking ? and I was thinking on 
Lucy. I hope Lucy is a good girl; But she 
cannot yet be so good as Q,ueeney. I have got 
nothing yet for Queeney’s cabinet. 

I hope dear Mrs. Salusbury grows no worse. 
I wish any thing could be found that would 
make her better. You must remember her ad- 
monition, and bustle in the brewhouse. When 
I come, you may expect to have your hands full 
with all of uS. 

Our bulls and cows are all well ; but we yet 
hate the man that had seen a bigger bull. Our 
deer have died ; but many are left. Our water- 
fall at the garden makes a great roaring this wet 
weather. 

And so no more at present from, Madam, 
your, &c. 


LETTER yi,^To the Same, 

JSFov, 23d, 1772. 

Deab, Madam, 

I AM sori*y that none of your letters bring better 
news of the poor dear lady. I hope her pain is 
not great. To have a disease confessedly incur- 
able and apparently mortal, is a very h^vy 
affliction; and it is still more grievous when 
pain is added to despair. 

Every thing else in your letter pleased me 
very well, except that when I come I entreat I 
may not be flattered, as your fetters flatter me. 
You have read of heroes and princes ruined by 
flattery, and I q^uestiw if any of them had a 
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flatterer so dangerous as you. Pray keep strictly ’ 
to your ckaracter of governess. 

I cannot yet get well j my nights are flatulent 
and unquiet, hut my days are tolerably easy, 
and Taylor says that I look much better than 
when I came hither. You will see when I j 
come, and I can take your word. 

Our house affords no revolutions. The great 
bull is well. But I write not merely to think 
on you, for I do that without writing, but to 
keep you a little thinking on me. I perceive 
that I have taken a broken piece of paper, but 
that is not the greatest fault that you must for- 
give in, Madam, your, &c. 


LETTER XL— To. Mrs. Thrale. j 
Nov. mih, 1772. ' 

Dear Madam, 

If you ai*e so kind as to write to me on Satur- 
day, the day on which you will receive this, 
I shall have it before I leave Ashbomme. I am 
to go to Litchfield on Wednesday, and pui*pose 
to find my way to London through Birming- 
ham and Oxford. 

I was yesterday at Chats worth. It is a very 
fine house. I wish you had been with me to 
see it ; for then, as we are apt to want matter of 
talk, we should have gained something new to 
talk on. They complimented me with playing 
the fountain, and opening the cascade. But I 
am of my friend’s opinion, that when one has 
seen the ocean, cascades are but little things. 

I am in hope of a letter to-day fi’om you or 
Q,ueeney, but the post has made some blunder, 
and the packet is not yet distributed. I wish 
it may bring me a little good of you all. I 
am, &c. 


LETTER XIL— To fActozc. 

Tuesday, Jan. 26/A, 1773. 

Madam, 

The inequalities of human life have always em- 
ployed the meditation of deep thinkers, and I 
cannot forbear to reflect on the diflTerencc be 
tween your condition and my own. You live 
upon mock-turtle, and stewed rumps of beef ; 
I dined yesterday upon crumpets. You sit 
with parish officers, caressing and caressed, the 
idol of the table, and the wonder of the day. I 
pine in the solitude of sickness, not bad enough 
to be pitied, and not well enough to be endured. 
You sleep away the night, and laugh or scold 
away the day. I cough and grumble, and 
grumble and cough. Last night was very te- 


dious, and this day makes no promises of much 
ease. However, I have this day put on my 
shoe, and hope that gout is gone. I shall have 
only the cough to contend with, and I doubt 
whether I shall get rid of that without change 
of place. I caught cold in the coach as I went 
away, and am disordered by very little things. 
Is it accident or age ? I am, dearest Madam, &c. 


LETTER XIIL-To the Same. 

March ilth, 1773. 

Dear Madam, 

To tell you that I am sorry both for the poor 
lady and for you is useless. I cannot help either 
of you. The weakness of mind is perhaps only 
a casual interruption or intermission of the at- 
tention, such as we all suffer when some weighty 
care or urgent calamity has possession of the 
mind. She will compose herself. She- is un- 
willing to die, and the first conviction of ap- 
proaching death raised great perturbation. I 
think she has but very lately thought death close 
at hand. She will compose herself to do that 
as well as she can, which must at last he done. 
May she not want the divine assistance ! 

You, Madam, will have a gi*eatloss; a greater 
than is common in the loss of a parent. Fill 
your mind with hope of her happiness, and 
turn your thoughts first to Him who gives and 
takes away, in whose presence the living and 
dead are standing togethei’. Then I’emember, 
that when this mournful duty is paid, others 
yet remain of equal obligation, and, we may 
hope, of less painful performance. Grief is a 
species of idleness, and the necessity of atten- 
tion to the present preserves us, by the merciful 
disposition of Pi'ovidence, from being lacerated 
and devoured by sorrow for the past. You 
must think on your husband and your childr(§n, 
and do what this dear lady has done for you. 

Not to come to town while the great struggle 
continues is undoubtedly well resolved. But do 
not harass yourself into danger; you owe the 
care of your health to all that love you, at least 
to all whom, it is your duty to love. You 
cannot give such a mother too much, if you 
do not give her what belongs to another. I 
am, &c. 


LETTER XIV.— To the Same. ' 
Jjml 2^tk, 1773. 

Dear Madam, 

Hope is more pleasing than fear, but not less 
fallacious ; you know, when •'j ou do not try to 
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deceive yourself, that the disease which at last is 
to destroy, must he gradually growing worse, 
and that it is vain to wish for more than that 
the descent to death may be slow and easy. In this 
wish I join with you, and hope it will he grant- 
ed. Dear, dear lady ! whenever she is lost she 
%vlll be missed, and whenever she is remembered 
she will be lamented. Is it a good or an evil to 
me that she now loves me ? It is surely a good j 
for you will love me better, and we shall have a 
new principle of concord ; and I shall he happier 
with honest sorrow, than with sullen indiffer- 
ence : and far happier still than counterfeited 
sympathy. 

I am reasoning upon a principle very far from 
certain, a confidence of survivance. You or I, 
or both, may be called into the presence of the 
Supreme Judge before her. I have lived a life 
of which 1 do not like the review. - Surely I 
shall in time live better. 

I sat down with an intention to write high 
compliments; but my thoughts have taken 
another course, and some other time must now 
serve to tell you with what other emotions, be- 
nevolence, and fidelity, I am, &c. 


LETTER IX.-To the SaTtu^. 

I7tk, 177S. 

Madam, ■ , , : " 

Never imagine that your letters are long ; they 
are always too short for my curiosity. I do not 
know that I was ever content with a single per- 
usal. 

Of dear Mrs. Salusbury I never expect much 
better news than you send me; de pis en pis is 
the natural and certain course of her dreadful 
malady. I am content when it leaves her ease 
enough for the exercise of her mind. 

Why should Mr. * * » * * suppose that what 
I took the liberty of suggesting was concerted 
with you ? He does not know how much I re- 
volve his affairs, and now honestly I desire his 
prosperity. I hope he has let the hint take some 
hold of his mind. 

Your declaration to Miss * * » * » is more 
general than my opinions allow. I think an un- 
limited promise of acting by the opinion of an- 
other so wi’ong, that nothing, or hardly any 
thing, can make it right. Ail unnecessary vows 
are folly, because they suppose a prescience of 
the future which has not been given us. They 
are, I think, a crime, because they resign that 
life to chance which God has given us to be re- 
gulated by reason ; and superinduce a kind of fa- 
tality, IVom which it is the great privilege of our 
nature to be free. Unlimited obedience is due only 
to the Universal Father of Heaven and Earth*. 
My parents may be mad and foolish ; may be 


wicked and malicious, may be erroneously reli- 
gious, or absurdly scrupulous. I am not bound 
to compliance with mandates either positive or 
negative, which either religion condemns or rea- 
son rejects. There wanders about the world a 
wild notion, which extends over marriage more 
than over any other transaction. If Miss * ^ * 
followed a trade, would it be said that she was 
hound in conscience to give or refuse credit at 
her father’s choice? And is not marriage a 
thing in which she is more interested, and has 
therefore more right of choice? Whto I may 
suffer for my own crimes, when I may be sued 
for my own debts, I may judge by parity of rea- 
son for my own happiness. The parent’s moral 
right can arise only fi'om his kindness, and his 
civil right only from his money. 

Conscience cannot dictate obedience to the 
wicked, or compliance with the foolish ; and of 
interest mere prudence is the judge. 

If the daughter is bound without a promise, 
she promises nothing ; and if she is not bound, 
she promises too much. 

What is meant by tying up money in trade I 
do not. understand. No money is so little tied 
as that which is employed in trade. Mr. * ** * 
perhaps only means, that in consideration of 
money to be advanced, he will oblige his son to 
he a tmder. This is reasonable enough. Upon 
ten thousand pounds diligently occupied, they 
may live in great plenty and splendour, without 
the mischiefs of idleness. 

I can write a long letter as well as my mis- 
tress ; and shall be glad that my long letters may 
be as welcome as hers. 

My nights are grown again very uneasy and 
troublesome. I know not that the country will 
mend them; but I hope your company will 
mend my days. Though I cannot now expect 
much attention, and would not wish for more 
than can he spared from the poor dear lady, yet 
I shall see you and hear you every now and 
then ; and to see and hear you, is always to hear 
wit, and to see virtue. 

I shall, I hope, see you to-morrow, and a lit- 
tle on the two next days ; and with that little I 
must for the present try to he contented. I 
am, &c. 


LETTER XVL^To the Same. 

August 

, Dear Madam, 

We left London on Friday the 6tib, not very 
early, and travelled without any memorable ac- 
cident through a country which I had seen be- 
fore, In the evening I was not well, and was 
forced to stop at Stilton, one stage short of 
Stamford, where we intended to have lodged. 
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On the 7th. we passed through Stamford and 
Grantham, and dined at Newark, where I had 
only time to ohserve that the market-place was 
uncommonly spacious and neat. In London 
we should call it a square, though the sides were 
neither straight nor parallel. We came, at 
night, to Doncaster, and went to church in the 
morning, where Chambers found the monument 
of Robert of Doncaster, who says on his stone 
something like this ; — What 1 gave, that I have j 
what I spent, that I had ; what I left, that I 
lo8t.-»-.So saith Robert of Doncaster, who reign- 
ed in the world sixty-seven years, and all that 
time lived not one. Here we were invited to 
dinner, and therefore made no great haste away. 

Wc reached York, however, tliat night; I 
was much disordered with old complaints. 
Next morning we saw the Minster, an edifice 
of loftiness and elegance equal to the highest 
hopes of architecture, I I’ememher nothing hut 
the dome of St. Paul’s that can be compared 
with the middle walk. The Chapter-house is a 
circular building, very stately, but I think ex- 
celled by the Chapter-house of Lincoln. 

I then went to see the ruins of the Abbey, 
which are almost vanished, and I remember 
nothing of them distinct. 

The next visit was to the jail, which they call 
the castle j a fabric built lately, such is terres- 
trial mutability, out of the mateidals of the 
ruine^i abbey. The under jailor was very ofii- 
clous to show his fetters, in which there was no 
contrivance. The head jailor came in, and see- 
ing me look, I suppose, fatigued, offered me 
wine, and when I went away would not suffer 
his servant to take money. The jail is account- 
ed the best in the kingdom, and you find the 
jailor deserving of hia dignity. 

We dined at York, and ■^vent on to Northal- 
Iertf>n, a place of which I know nothing, but 
that it afforded us a lodging on Monday night, 
and about two hundred and seventy years ago 
gave birth to Roger Ascham. 

Next morning we changed om* horses at Dar- 
lington, where Mr. Cornelius Hmrison, a 
cousin-german of mine, was perpetual curate. 
He was the only one of my relations who ever 
rose in fortune above penury, or in character 
above neglect. 

The church is built crosswise, with a fine 
spire, and might invite a traveller to survey it ; 
but I perhaps wanted vigour, and thought I 
wanted time. 

The next stage brought us to Durham, a place 
of which Mr. Thrale hade me take particular 
notice. The bishop’s palace has the appearance 
of an old feudal castle, built upon, an eminence, 
and looking down upon the river, upon which 
was formerly thrown a draw-bridge^ as I sup- 
pose, to be I’aised at night lest the Scots should 
pass It. 

The cathedral has a massiness and solidity 


such as I have seen in no other place ; it rather 
awes than pleases, as it strikes with a kind of 
gigantic dignity, and aspires to no other praise 
than that of rocky solidity and indeterminate 
duration. I had none of my friends resident, 
and therefore saw but little. The library is 
mean and scanty. 

At Durham, beside all expectation, I met an 
old friend ; Miss Fordyce is married there to a 
physician. We met, I think, with honest kind- 
ness on both sides. I thought her much decay- 
ed, and having since heard that the banker had 
involved her husband in his extensive ruin, I 
cannot forbear to think that I saw in her with- 
ered features more impression of sorrow than of 
time-— 

Qua terra patet, sera reguat Eriunys. 

He that wanders about the world sees new 
forms of human misery, and if be chances to 
meet an old friend, meets a face darkened with 
troubles. 

On Tuesday night we came hither ; yesterday 
I took some care of myself, and to-day I am 
quite polite. I have been taking a view of all 
that could he shown me, and find that all very 
near to nothing. You have, often heard me 
complain of finding myself disappointed by 
books of travels ; I am afraid travel itself will 
end likewise in disappointment. One town, 
one country, is very like another; civilized na- 
tions have the same customs, and barbarous na- 
tions have the same nature; there are indeed 
minute discriminations both of places and of 
manners, which perhaps are not wanting of 
curiosity, hut which a traveller seldom stays 
long enough to investigate and compare. The 
dull utterly neglect them ; the acute see a little, 
and supply the rest with fancy and conjecture, 

I shall set out again to-morrow ; but I shall 
not, 1 am afraid, see Alnwick, for Dr. Percy 
is not there. I hope to lodge to-moiTOw night 
at Berwick, and the next at Bdinburgh, where 
! I shall direct Mr, Drummond, bookseller, at 
Ossian’s head, to take care of my letters. 

I hope the little dears are all well, and that 
my dear master and mistress may go somewhi- 
ther ; but wherever you go do not forget. Ma- 
dam, your most humble servant, 

I am pretty well. 

Augmt lUh, 

Thus far I had written at Newcastle. I for- 
got to send it, I am now at Edinburgh ; and 
have been this day running about. I ran 
pretty well. 


LETTER XVIL— To Mrs. Thrale, 
JSdinbwgh, Aug* 11 th, 1773. 

Pear Mauam, 

On the 23th I left Newcastle, and in the after 
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noon came to Alnwick, wliere we were treated 
with great civility by the Duke : I went through 
the apartments, walked on the wall, and climbed 
the towers. That night we lay at Beiford, and 
on the next night came to Edinburgh. On 
Sunday (15th) I went to the English chapel. 
After dinner Dr. Robertson came in, and pro- 
mised to show me the place. On Monday I 
saw their public buildings : the cathedral, which 
I told Robertson I wished to see because it had 
once been a church, the courts of justice, the 
parliament house, the advocates’ library, the re- 
pository of records, the college and its library, 
and the palace, particularly the old tower where 
the king of Scotland seized David Rizzio in 
the queen’s presence. Most of their buildings 
are very mean j and the whole town bears some 
resemblance to the old part of Birmingham. 

Boswell has very handsome and spacious 
rooms ; level with the ground on one side of the 
house, and on the other four stories high. 

At dinner on Monday were the Dutchess of 
Douglas, an old lady, who talks broad Scotch 
with a paralytic voice, and is scarcely under- 
stood by her own countrymen ; the Lord Chief 
Baron, Sir Adolphus Oiighton, and many more. 
At supper there was such a condux of company 
that I could scarcely support the tumult. I have ; 
never been well in the whole journey, and am 
very easily disordered. 

This morning I saw at bi'eakfast Dr. Black- 
iock, the blind poet, who does not remember to 
have seen light, and is read to, by a poor scholar, 
in Latin, Greek, and French. He was origin- 
ally a jioor scholar himself. I looked on him 
with reverence. To-morrow our journey be- 
gins ; I know not when I shall write again. I 
am but poorly. I am, &c. 


LETTER XVIII.-.2b Mas. Tiirale. 

JBamff, August 2Dth} 1773. 

Dear Madam, 

Ir has so happened that though I am perpetually 
thinking on you, I could seldom find opportu- 
nity to write ; I have in fourteen days sent only 
oiie letter; you must consider the fatigues of 
travel, and the difficulties encountered in a 
strange country. 

August 18th, I passedj with Boswell, the 
Frith of Forth, and began our journey ; in the 
passage we observed an island, which I per- 
suaded my companions to survey. We found it 
a rock somewhat troublesome to climb, about a 
mile long, and half a mile broad ; in the middle 
were the ruins of an old fort, which had on one 
of the stones — Maria Re. 1564. It had been 
only a blockhouse, one stoi-y high. I measured 
two apartments, of which the walls were entire, 


[ and found them twenty-seven feet long, and 
I twenty-three broad. The rock had some grass 
and many thistles, both cows and sheep were 
grazing. There was a spring of water. The 
name is Inchkeith. Look on your maps. This 
visit took about an hour. We pleased ourselves 
; with being in a country all our own, and then 
went back to the boat, and landed at Kinghorn, 
a mean town; and travelling through Ivirkal- 
die, a very long town meanly built, and Cow- 
par, which I could not see because it was night, 
we came late to St. Andrew’s, the most ancient 
of the Scotch universities, and once the see of 
the Primate of Scotland. The inn was full; but 
lodgings were provided for us at the house of 
the professor of rhetoric, a man of elegant 
manners, who showed us, in the morning, the 
poor remains of a stately cathedral, demolished in 
Knox’s reformation, and now only to be ima- 
gined by tracing its foundation, and contemplat- 
ing the little ruins that are left. Here was 
once a religious house. Two of the vaults or cel- 
lars of the suhprior are even yet entire. In one of 
them lives an old woman, who claims an here- 
ditary residence in it, boasting that her husband 
was the sixth tenant of this gloomy mansion, in 
a lineal descent, and claims by her marriage 
with this lord of the cavern an alliance with 
the Bruces. Mr. Boswell staid a while to in- 
terrogate her, because he understood her lan- 
guage ; she told him, that she and her cat lived 
together; that she had two sons somewhere, 
who might perhaps be dead ; that when there 
were cxuality in the town notice was taken of 
her, and that now she was neglected, but did 
not trouble them. Her habitation contained 
all that she had ; her turf for fire was laid in 
one place, and her balls of coal-dust in another, 
but her bed seemed to be clean, Boswell 
asked her, if she never heard any noises ; hut 
she could tell him of nothing supernatural, 
tlio ugh she often wandered in the night among 
the graves and ruins, only she had sometimes 
notice by dreams of the death of her relations. 
V/ e then viewed the remains of a castle on the 
margin of the sea, in which the archbishops re- 
sided, and ‘in which Cai*dinal Beatoun was 
killed. 

The professors who happened to be resident 
iii the vacation made a public dinner, and treated 
Us very kindly and respectfully. They showed 
us their colleges, in one of which there is a li- 
brary that, for luminousness and elegance, may 
vie at least with the new edifice at Streatham. 
But learning seems not to prefer among them ; 
one of their colleges has been lately alibfiatgd. 
and one of their churches lately deserted. An 
experiment was made of planting a shrubbeiy 
in the church, but it did not tlirivO* 

Why the place should thuS fall to decay, I 
know not ; for education, such as is here to be 
had, is sufficiently cheap. The term, or, as they 
E e 
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mU it, tlieir session, lasts seven montlis in the 
year, which the students of the highest rank and 
greatest expense may pass here for twenty 
pounds, ill which are included, hoard, lodging, 
hooks, and the continual instruction of thi*ee 
professors. 

20th. We left St. Andrew's, well satisfied 
with our reception, and crossing the Frith of 
Tay, came to Dundee, a dirty, despicable town. 
We passed afterwards through Aberbrothic, fa- 
mous once for an abbey, of which there are only 
a few fragments left ; but those fragments tes- 
tify that the fabric was once of great extent, 
and of stupendous magnificence. Two of the 
towers are yet standing, though shattered ; into 
one of them Boswell climbed, hut found the 
stairs broken : the way into the other we did 
not see, and had not time to search ; I believe 
it might be ascended, but the top, I think, is 
open. 

We lay at Montrose, a neat place, with a spa- 
cious area for the market, and an elegant town- 
house. 

21st. We travelled towards Aberdeen, another 
university, and in the way dined at Loi*d Mon- 
boddo’s, the Scotch Judge, who has lately writ- 
ten a strange hook about the origin of language, 
in which he traces monkeys up to men, audsaj’-s 
that in some countries the human species have 
tails like other beasts. He inquired for these 
long-tailed men of Banks, and was not well 
pleased that they had not been found in all his 
peregrination. He talked nothing of this to 
me, and I hope we parted friends; for we 
agreed pretty well, only we disputed in adjust- 
ing the claims of merit between a shopkeeper of 
London and a savage of the American wilder- 
nesses. Our opinions were, I think, maintain- 
ed on both sides without full conviction ; 
Monboddo declared -boldly for the savage, and 
X, periiaps for that reason, sided with the citi- 
zen. 

We came late to Aberdeen, where I found 
my dear mistress’s letter, and learned that all 
our little people wei*e happily recovered of the 
measles. Every part of your letter was pleas- 
ing* 

There are two cities of the name of Aberdeen : 
the old town, built about a mile inland, once the 
see of a bishop, which contains the King’s Col- 
lege, and the remains of the cathedral, and the 
new town, which stands, for the sake of trade, 
upon a frith or arm of the sea, so that ships rest 
against the quay. 

The two cities have their separate magistrates, 
and the two colleges are in effect two universi- 
ties, which confer degrees independently of each 
other. 

New Aberdeen is a large town, built almost 
wholly of that granite which is used for the new 
pavement in London, which, hard as it is, they 
square with very little diificulty. Here I first 


saw the women in plaids. The plaid makes at 
once a hood and cloak, without cutting or sew- 
ing, merely by the manner of drawing the oppo- 
site sides over the shoulders. The maids at the 
inns run over the house barefoot ; and children, 
not dressed in rags, go without shoes or stock- 
ings. Shoes are indeed not yet in universal 
use; they came late into this country. One of 
the professors told us, as we were mentioning a 
fort built by Cromwell, that the country owed 
much of its present industry to Cromwell’s sol- 
diers. They taught us, said be, to raise cabbage 
and make shoes. How they lived without shoes 
may yet be seen; but in the passage through, 
villages, it seems to him that surveys their gar- 
dens, that when they had not cabbage they had 
nothing. 

Education is here of the same price as at St. 
Andrew’s, only the session is but from the 1st 
of November to the 1st of April. The academ- 
ical buildings seem rather to advance than de- 
cline. They showed their libraries, which 
were not very splendid, but some manuscripts 
were so exquisitely penned that I wished my 
dear mistress to have seen them. I had an un- 
expected pleasure by finding an old acquaintance 
now professor of physic in the King’s College : 
we were on both sides glad of the interview, 
having not seen nor perhaps thought on one 
another for many years ; but we had no emula- 
tion, nor had either of us risen to the other’s 
envy, and our old kindness was easily renewed. 
I hope we shall never try the cfiect of so long 
an absence, and that I shall always be, Bladam, 
your, $cc. 


LETTEE XIX To Mrs. Tkraie. 

Inverness^ August 1773. 

Dear Madam, 

August 23cl, I had the honour of attending the 
Lord Provost of Aberdeen, and was presented 
with the freedom of the city, not .in a gold box, 
but in good Latin. Let me pay Scotland one 
just praise ! there was no officer gaping for a 
fee ; this could have been said of no city on the 
English side of the Tw^eed. I wore my patent of 
freedom pro more in. my hat, from the new town 
to the old, about a mile. I then dirsed with my 
friend, the professor of physic, at bis house, and 
saw the King’s College. Boswell was very an- 
gry that the Aberdeen professors would not 
talk. When I was at the English church in 
Aberdeen, I happened to be espied by Lady Di. 
Middleton, whom I had some time seen in Lon- 
don ; she told what she had seen to Mr. Boyd, 
Lord EtTol’s brother, who wrote us an invita- 
tion to Lord Errol’s house, called Slane’s Cas- 
tle. We went thither on the next day (24th of 
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August), and found a lioUse, not old, e^scept but 
one tower, built upon the margin of the sea 
upon a rock, scai’ce accessible from the sea ; at 
one corner a tower makes a perpendicular con- 
tinuation of the lateral siu'face of the rock, so 
that it is impracticable to walk round j the house 
inclosed a s<iuare court, and on all sides within 
the court is a piazza or gallery two stories high. 
We came in as we were invited to dinner, and 
after dinner offered to go ; but Lady Errol sent 
us word by Mr. Boyd, that if we went before 
Lord Errol came home we must never be for- 
given, and ordered out the coach to show us two 
curiosities. We were first conducted hy Mr. 
Boyd to Dunhuys, or the yellow rock. Dun- 
buys is a rock consisting of two protuberances, i 
each perhaps one hundred yards round, joined 
together by a narrow neck, and separated from 
the land by a very narrow channel or gully. 
These ro<Ls are the haunts of sea-fowl, whose 
clang', though this is not their season, we heard 
at a distance. The eggs and the young are gath- 
ered here in great numbers at the time of breed- 
ing. There is a bird here called a coote, which, 
though not much bigger than a duck, lays a 
larger egg than a goose. We went then to see 
the Buller or Boulloir of Buchan: Buchan is 
the name of the district, and the Buller is a 
small creek or gulf into which the sea fio%vs 
through an arch of the rock. We wjilked round 
it, and saw it black at a great depth. It has its 
name from the violent ebullition of the water, 
when high winds or high tides drive it up the 
arch into the hason. Walking a little farther 1 
spied some boats, and told my companions that 
we would go into the Buller and examine it. 
There was no danger ; all was calm j we went 
through the arch, and found ourselves in a nar- 
row gulf surrounded by craggy rocks, of height 
not stupendous, but to a Mediterranean visitor 
uncommon. On each side was a cave, of which 
the fishermen knew not the extent, in which 
smugglers hide their goods, and sometimes par- 
ties of pleasure take a dinner. I am, &c. 


LETTER XX.' — To Mas. Ti-irale. 

)S7ae, 6£/if 1773. 

Dearest Madam, 

I AM now looking on the sea from a house of 
Sir Alexander Macdonald, in the Isle of Skie. 
Little did I once think of seeing this region of 
obscurity, and little did you once expect a salu- 
tation from this verge of European life. I have 
now the pleasure of going where nobody goes, 
and seeing what nobody sees. Our design is to 
visit several of the smaller islands, and then 
pass over to the south-west of Scotland. 

I returned from the sight of Buller’s Buchan 
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to Lord Errol’s, and, having seen his library, 
had for a time only to look upon the sea, which 
rolled between us and Norway. Next morning, 
August 26th, we continued our journey through 
a country not uncultivated, but so denuded of 
its woods, that in all this journey I had not 
travelled a hundred yards between hedges, or 
seen five trees fit for the carpenter. A few 
small plantations may be found, but I believe 
scarcely any thirty years old ; at least, they are 
all posterior to the Union. This day we dined 
with a country gentleman, who has in his 
p'ounds the remains of a Druid’s temple, which, 
when it is complete, is nothing more than a cir- 
cle or double circle of stones, placed at equal 
distances, with a flat stone, perhaps an altar, at 
I a certain point, and a stone taller than the rest 
i at the opposite point. The tall stone is erected, 

I think, at the south. Of these circles there 
are many in all the unfrequented parts of the 
island. The inhabitants of these parts respect 
them as memorials of the sepulture of some il- 
lustrious person. Here 1 saw a few trees. We 
lay at BamfT. 

August 26th. We dined at Elgin, where we 
saw the ruins of a noble cathedral; the chapter- 
house is yet standing. A great part of Elgin is 
built with small piazzas to the lower story. 
We went on to Foris, over the heath where 
Macbeth met the witches, but had no adven- 
ture ; only in the way we saw for the first time 
some houses with fruit-trees about them. The 
improvements of the Scotch are for immediate 
profit; they do not yet think it quite worth 
their While to plant what will not produce some- 
thing to be eaten or sold in a very little time. 
We rested at Foris. 

A very great proportion of the people are 
barefoot; shoes are not yet considered as neces- 
saries of life. It is still the custom to send out 
the sons of gentlemen without them into the 
streets and ways. There are more beggars than 
I have ever seen in England : they beg, if not 
silently, yet very modestly. 

Next day we came to Nairn, a miserable 
town, but a royal burgh, of which the chief 
annual magistrate is styled Lord Provost. In. 
the neighbourhood we saw the castle of the old 
Thane of Cawdor. There is one ancient tower 
with its battlements and winding staii's yet re- 
maining ; the rest of the house is, though not 
modern, of later erection. 

On the 28thi we went to Fort George, which 
is accounted the most regular fortification in the 
island. The major of artillery walked with us 
round the walls, and showed us the principles 
upon which every part v/as constructed, and the 
way in which it could he defended. We dined 
with the governor, Sir Eyre Coote, and his 
officers. It was a very pleasant and instructive 
day, but nothing puts my honoured mistress 
out of my mind. 
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At night vfe came to, Inverness, the last con- 
siderahle town in the North, where we staid all 
the next day, for it was Sunday, and saw the 
ruins of what is called Macbeth’s castle. It 
never was a larg« house, hut was strongly situ- 
ated. From Inverness we were to travel on 
horseliack, 

August 80th. We set out with four horses. 
We had two Higlilanders to run by us, who 
were active, officious, civil, and hardy. Our 
journey was for many miles along a military 
way made upon the hanks of Lough Ness, a 
water about eighteen miles long, hut not, I 
think, half a mile broad. Our horses were not 
bad, and the way was very pleasant; the rock 
out of which the road was cut was covered with 
hirch-trees, fern, and heath. I’he lake below 
was heating its hank by a gentle wind, and the 
rocks beyond the water on the right stood some- 
times horrid and wild, and sometimes opened 
into a kind of hay, in which there was a spot of 
Cultivated ground) yellow with corn. In one 
part of the way we had trees on both sides for 
perhaps half a mile.— Such a length of sha^ 
perhaps Scotland cannot show in any other 
pkce. 

You are not to suppose that here are to be 
any more towns or inns. We came to a cottage 
which they call the General’s Hut, where we 
alighted to dine, and had eggs and bacon, and 
mutton, with wine, rum, and whisky. I had 
welter. 

At a hi'idge oyer the river, which runs into 
the Ness, the rocks rise on three sides, with a 
direction almost perpendicular, to a great height ; 
they are in part covered with trees, and exhibit 
a kind of dreadful magnificence; — standing like 
the barriers of nature placed to keep different 
orders of being in perpetual separation. Near 
this bridge is the Fall of Fiers, a famous cata- 
ract, of which, by clambering over the rocks, 
we obtained a view. The water was low, and 
therefore we had only the pleasure of knowing 
that rain would make it at once pleasing and 
formidable ; there will then be a mighty flood, 
foaming along a rocky channel, frequently ob- 
structed by protuberances, and exasperated by 
reverberation, at last precipitated with a sud- 
den descent, and lost in the depth of a gloomy 
chasm. 

We came somewhat late to Fort Augustus, , 
where the lieutenant-governor met us beyond | 
the gates, and apologized that at that hour he i 
could not, by the rules of a garrison, admit us 
otherwise than at a narrow door which only 
one can enter at a time. We were well enter- 
tained and well lodged, and next morning, after 
having viewed the fort, we pursued our journey. 

Our way now lay over the mountains, which 
are not to he passed by climbing them directly, 
but by traversing j so that as we went forward 
we saw our baggage foliovving us below in a di- 


rection exactly contrary. There is in these 
ways much labour but little danger, and perhaps 
other places, of which very terrific representa- 
tions are made, ai’e not in themselves more for- 
midable. These roads have all been made by 
hewing the rock away'with pickaxes, or bursting 
it with gunpowder. The stones so separated 
are often piled loose as a wall by the way-side. 
We saw an inscription importing the year in 
which one of the regiments made two thousand 
yai’ds of the road eastward. 

After tedious' travel of some hours we came 
to what I believe we must call a village, a place 
where tbei’e were three huts built of turf ; at 
one of which we were to have our dinner and 
our bed, for we could not reach any better place 
that night- This place is called Enoch in Glen- 
morrison. The house in which we lodged was 
distinguished by a chimney, the rest had only a 
hole for the smoke. Here we had eggs, and 
mutton, and a chicken and a sausage, and rum. 
In the afternoon tea was made by a very deceit 
girl in a printed linen ; she engaged me so 
much, that I made her a present of Cocker’s 
i arithmetic. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXL-Tb Mrs. Tiirale. 

SMe, Sept lUh, 1773. 

Dearest Madam, 

The post which comes hut once a week into 
these parts is so soon to go that I have not time 
to go on w-here I left off in my last letter, I 
have been several days in the island of Eaarsa, 
and am now again in the Isle of Skie, hut at 
the other end of it. 

Skie is almost equally divided between the 
two great families of Macdonald and Macleod, 
other propi’ietoi’s having only small districts. 
The two great lords do not know within twen- 
ty square miles the contents of their owm ter- 
ritories. 

kept up hut ill the reputation of High- 
land hospitality; we are now with Macleod, 
quite at the other end of the island, where there 
is a fine young gentleman and fine ladies. The 
ladies are studying Erse. I have a cold, and 
am miserably deaf, and am troublesome to Lady 
Macleod ; I force her to speak loud, but she will 
seldom speak loud enough. 

Raarsa is £m island about fifteen miles long 
and two broad, under the dominion of one gen- 
tleman, who has three sons and ten daughters ; 
the eldest is the beauty of this part of the 
world, and has been polished at Edinburgh; 
they sing and dance, and, without expense, have 
upon their table most of what sea, air, or earth 
can afford. I intended to have written about 
Raarsa, but the post will not wait longer than 
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while I ffond my compliments to my dear mas- 
ter and little mistresses* I am, 


LETTER XXIL—To Mas. Thrale. 

Skie, Sept. 2lst, 1773. 

Dearest Madajvj:, 

I AM SO veiced at the necessity of sending yester- 
day so short a letter, that I purpose to get a long 
' letter beforehand by ‘writing something every 
day, ■^vhich I may the more easily do, as a cold 
mahes me now too deaf to take the usual pleas- 
ure in conversation. Lady Macleod is very 
good to me ; and the place at which we now are 
is equal, in strength of situation, in the wild- 
ness of the adjacent country, and in the plenty 
and elegance of the domestic entertainment, to 
a castle in Gothic romances. The sea, with a 
^little island, is before us ; cascades play within 
view* Close to the house is the formidable skel - 
eton of an old castle, probably Dapish, and the 
whole mass of building stands upon a protuber-, 
ance of rock, inaccessible, till of late but by a 
pah* of stairs on the sea-aide, and secure in an- 
cient times against any enemy that was likely 
to invade the kingdom of Skie. 

Macleod has offered me an island j if it were 
not too fm* off, I should hardly refuse it : my 
island would be pleasanter than, Brighthelm- 
tone, if you and my master could come to it j 
I cannot think it pleasant to live quite alone, 

Oblitusque meorutn, oblivxsceudas et illis. 

That I should be elated by the dominion of an 
island to forgetfulness of my friends at Strea- 
tharn, I cannot believe, and I hope never to de- 
serve that they should be willing to forget me. 

It has happened that I have been often recog- 
nised in my journey where I did not expect it. 
At Aberdeen I found one of my acquaintance 
professor of physic j turning aside to dine with 
a country gentleman, I was owned at table by 
one irho had seen me at a philosophicftl lecture ; 
at Macdonald’s I was claimed by a naturalist, 
who wanders about the islands to pick up curi- I 
ositics ; and I bad once in London attracted the 
notice of Lady Macleod. I will now go on 
with my account. 

The Highland girl made tea, and looked and 
talked not inelegantly; her father was by no 
means an ignorant or a weak man ; there were 
books in the cottage, among which were some 
volumes of Prideaux’s Connection : this man’s 
conversation we were glad of while we staid. 
He had been outt as they call it, in forty-five, 
and still retained his old opinions. He was go- 
ing to America, because his rent was raised be- 
yond what he thought himself able to pay. 

At night our beds were made, but we had 


some difficulty in persuading ourselves to He 
down in them, though we had put on our own 
sheets ; at last we ventured, and I slept very 
soundly in the vale of Glenmorrison, amidst the 
rocks and mountains. Kext morning our land- 
lord liked us so well, that he walked some miles 
with us for our company, through a country so 
wild and barren that the proprietor doCvS not, 
with all his pressure upon his tenants, I'aisc 
more than four hundred pounds a-year for near 
one hundred square miles, or sixty thousand 
acres. He let us know that he had forty head 
of black cattle, a hundred goats, and a hun- 
dred sheep, upon a farm that he remembered let 
at five pounds a-year, but for which he now 
paid twenty. He told us some stories of their 
march into England. At last he left t?s, and 
we went forward, winding among mountains, 
sometimes green and sometimes naked, com- 
monly SO steep as not easily to be climbed by the 
gi’eatest vigour and activity ; our way was often 
crossed by little rivulets, and we were entertain- 
ed with small streams trickling from the rocks, 
which after heavy rains must be tremendous 
torrents. 

About noon we came to a small glen, so they 
call a valley, which, compared with other places, 
appeared rich and fertile ; hei’e our guides de- 
sired us to stop, that the horses might graze, for 
the journey was very laborious, and no moi*e 
grass would be found. We made no difficulty 
of compliance, and I sat down to take notes on 
a green bank, with a small sweqm running at 
my feet, in the midst of savage solitude, with 
mountains before me, and on either hand, cov- 
ered with heath. I looked around me, and 
wondered that I was not more affected, but the 
mind is not at ail times equally ready to be put 
in motion ; if my mistress and master and 
Queeney had been there, we should have pro- 
duced some reflections among us, either poetical 
or philosophical, for though soUhide be the nurse 
of wocy conversation is often the parent of re- 
marks and discoveries. 

In about an hour we remoimted, and pursued 
our journey. The lake by which we had trav- 
elled for some time ended in a rivet, which wc 
passed by a bridge, and came to another glen, 
with a collection of huts, called Auknashealds ; 
the huts were generally built of clods of earth, 
held together by the intertexture of vegetable 
fibres, of which earth there are great levels in ^ 
Scotland, which they call mosses. Moss in 
Scotland is bog in Ireland, and moss-trooper is 
bog-trotter ; there was, however, one hut built 
of loose stones, piled up with great thickpess 
into a strong though not solid wall. From this 
house we obtained some gi’eat pails of milk, and 
having, brought bread with us, we were liberal - 
ly regaled. The inhabitants, a very coarse 
tribe, ignorant of any language but Erse, gath- 
ered so fast about us, that if we had not had 
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liighlanders witii us> tliey might have caxised 
more alarm than' pleasure ; they are called the 
Clan of Macrae. 

We had been told that nothing gratified the 
Highlanders so much as snuff and tobacco, and 
had accordingly stored oiirselyes with both 
at Fort Augustus. Boswell opened his trea- 
sure, and gave them each a piece of tobacco roll. 
We had more bread than we could eat for the 
present, and were more liberal than provident. 
Boswell cut it in slices, and gave them an op- 
portunity of tasting wheaten bread for the first 
time. I then got some halfpence for a shilling, 
and made up the deficiencies of Boswell’s dis» 
tribution, who had given some money among 
the children. We then directed that the. mis- 
tress of the stone-house should be ashed what we 
must pay her : she, who perhaps had never be- 
fore sold any thing but cattle, knew not, I be- 
lieve, well wbat to ash, and referred herself to 
us : we obliged her to malce some demand, and 
one of the Highlanders settled the account with 
her at a shilling. One of the men advised her, 
with the cunning that clowns never can he witli- 
nut, to ash more ; but sbe said that a shilling 
was enough. We gave her half-a-crown, and 
she offered part of it again. The Macraes were 
so well pleased with our behavioui’, that they 
declared it the best day they had seen since the 
time of the old Laird of Macleod, who, I sup- 
pose, like us, stopped in their valley, as he was 
travelling to Skie. 

We were mentioning this view of the High- 
lander’s life at Macdonald’s, and mentioning 
the Macraes with some degree of pity, when a 
Highland lady informed us that we might spare 
our tenderness, for she doubted not but the wo- 
man who supplied us with milk was mistress 
of thirteen or fourteen milch cows. 

I cannot forbear to interrupt my nairative. 
Boswell, with some of his troublesome kindness, 
has informed this family, and reminded me, 
that the I8th of September is my birth-day. 
The return of my hirth-day, if I remember it, 
fills me with thoughts which it seems to be the 
general care of humanity to escape. I can now 
look back upon three score and four years, in 
which little has been done, and little has been 
enjoyed ; a life diversified by misery, spent part 
in the sluggishness of penury, and part under 
the violence of pain, in gloomy discontent or 
importunate distress. But perhaps I am better 
than I should have been if I had been less af- 
flicted. With this I will try to be content. 

In proportion as there is less pleasure in re- 
trospective considerations, the mind is more dis- 
posed to wander forward into futurity ; but at 
sixty-four wdiat promises, however libci-al, of 
imaginary good can futurity venture to make? 
yet something will be always promised, and 
some promises tvilJ be always credited. I am 
hoping and 1 am praying that I may live better 


in the time to come whether long or short, than 
I have yet lived, and in the solace of that hope 
endeavour to repose. Dear Queeney’s day ia 
next : I hope she at sixty-four will have less tc 
regret. 

I will now complain no more, but tell my 
mistress of my travels. 

After we left the Macraes, we travelled on 
through a country like that which we passed in 
the morning. The Highlands are very uni- 
form, for there is little variety in universal bar 
renness ; the rocks, however, are not all naked, 
for some have grass on their sides, and birches 
and alders on their tops, and in the valleys are 
often broad and clear sti’eams, which have little 
depth, and commonly run very quick ; the chan- 
«nels are made by the violence of the wintry 
floods ; the quickness of the stream is in pro- 
portion to the declivity of the descent, and the 
breadth of the channel makes the water shallow 
in a dry season. 

There are red deer and roebucks in the moun- 
tains, hut we found only goats in the road, and 
had very little entertainment as we travelled 
either for the eye or ear. There are, I fancy, no 
singing birds in the Highlands. 

Towards night we came to a very formidable 
hill, called Ilattiken, which we climbed with 
more difficulty than we had yet experienced, 
and at last came to Glanelg, a place on the sea- 
side opposite to Skie. We were by this time 
weary and disgusted, nor was our humour much 
mended by our inn, which, though it was built 
of lime and slate, the Highlander’s description 
of a house which he thinks magnificent? had 
neither wine, bread, eggs, nor any thing that we 
could eat or drink. When we "were taken up 
stairs, a dirty fellow bounced out of the bed 
where one of us was to lie. Boswell blustered, 
but nothing could be got. At last a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, who heard of our arrival, 
sent us rum and white sugar. Boswell was 
now provided for in part, and the landlord pre- 
pai’ecl some mutton chops, which we could not 
eat, and killed two hens, of ’which Boswell 
made his servant broil a limb, with what effect 
I know not. We had a lemon and a piece of 
bread, which supplied me with my supper. 
When the repast was ended, w^e began to deli- 
berate upon bed ; Mrs. Boswell had warned us 
that we should catch so?net/iing, and had given 

Us sheets for our security, for - — — and , 

she said, came back from Skie, so scratching 
themselves. I thought sheets a slender defence 
against the confederacy with wliich we were 
threatened, and by this time our Highlanders 
had found a place where they could get some 
hay ; I ordered hay to he hud thick upon the 
bed, and slept upon it in my great coat ; Bos- 
well laid sheets upon his bed, and reposed in 
linen like a gentleman. The horses were 
turned out to grass, with a man to watch them. 
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Tine hill Rattiken and the inn at Glanelg were 
the only things of which we, or travellers yet 
more delicate, could find any pretensions to 
complain. ‘ 

Sept. 2d, I I’ose rustling from the hay, and 
went to tea, which I forget whether we found 
or brought. We saw the isle of Skie before us, 
darkening the horizon with its rocky coast. A 
boat was procured, and we launched into one of 
the straits of the Atlantic ocean. We had a 
passage of about twelve miles to the point 

where resided, having come from his seat 

in the middle of the island, to a small house on 
the shore, as we believe, that he might with less 
reproach entertain us meanly. If he aspired to 
meanness, his retrograde ambition was com- 
pletely gratified, but he did not succeed equally 
in escaping reproach. He had no cook, nor I 
suppose much provision, nor had the lady the 
common decencies of her tea-table ; we picked 
up our sugar with our fingers. Boswell was 
very angry, and reproached him with his im- 
proper parsimony; 1 did not much reflect upon 
the conduct of a man with whom I was not 
likely to converse as long at any other time. 

You will now expect that I should give you 
some account of the isle of Skie, of which, 
though I have been twelve days upon it, I have 
little to say. It is an island perhaps fifty miles 
long, so much indented by inlets of the sea, that 
there is no part of it removed from the water 
more than six miles. No part that I have seen 
js plain ; you are always climbing or descending, 
and every step is upon rock or mire. A walk 
upon ploughed ground in England is a dance 
upon carpets compared to the toilsome drudgery 
of wandering in Skie. There is neither town 
nor village in the island, nor have I seen any 
house but Macleod’s, that is not much below 
your habitation at Brighthelmstone. In the 
mountains there are stags and roebucks, but no 
harevS, and few rabbits ; nor have I seen any 
thing that interested me as a zoologist, except an 
otter, bigger than I thought an otter could have 
been. 

You are perhaps imagining that I am with- 
drawing from the gay and the busy world into 
regions of peace and pastoral felicity, and am en- 
joying the reiiques of the golden age ; that I am 
surveying nature’s magnificence from a moun- 
tain, or remarking her minuter beauties on the 
flowery bank of a winding rivulet ; that I am 
invigorating myself in the sunshine, or delight- 
ing my imagination with being hidden from the 
invasion of liuman evils and human passions, in 
the darkness of a thicket ; that I am busy in 
gathering shells and pebbles on the shore, or 
contemplative on a rock, from which X look 
upon the watei*, and consider how many waves 
are rolling betw'een me and Streatham. 

The use of travelling is to regulate imagina- 
tion by reality, and instead of thinking how 


things may be, to see them as they are. Here 
are mountains which I should once have climb- 
ed ; but to climb steeps is now very laborious, 
and to descend them dangerous ; and I am now 
content with knowing, that by scrambling up a 
rock, I shall only see other rocks, and a wider 
circuit of barren . desolation. Of streams, we 
have here a sufficient number ; but they mur- 
mur not upon pebbles, but upon rocks. Of 
flowers, if Chloris herself were here, I could 
present her only with the bloom of heath. Of 
lawns and thickets, he must read that would 
know them, for liere is little sun and no shade. 
On the sea I look from my window, but am not 
much tempted to the shore ; for since I came to 
i this island, almost every breath of air has been 
a storm, and what is worse, a storm with all its 
severity, but without its magnificence, for the 
sea is here so broken into channels that there is 
not a sufiicient volume of water either for lofty 
surges or a loud roar. 

On Sept. 6th, we left — to visit Raarsa, 

the island which I have already mentioned. We 
were to cx’oss part of Skie on horseback ; a mode 
of travelling very uncomfortable, for the road 
is so narrow, where any road can be found, that 
only one can go, and so craggy, that the atten- 
tion can never be remitted ; it allows, therefore, 
neither the gayety of conversation, nor the laxity 
of solitude : nor has it in itself the amusement 
of much variety, as it affords only all the possi- 
ble transpositions of bog, rock, and rivulet. 
Twelve miles, by computation, make a reasona- 
ble journey for a day. 

At night we came to a tenant’s house, of the 
first rank of tenants, where we were entertain- 
ed better than at the landlord’s. There were 
books both English and Latin. Company ga- 
thered about us, and we heard some talk of the 
second sight, and some talk of the events of 
forty-five ; a year which will not soon be for- 
gotten among the islanders. The next day we 
were confined by a storm. The company, 1 
think, increased, and our entertaiament was 
not only hospitable but elegant. At niglit a 
minister’s sister, in very fine brocade, sung 
Erse songs ; I wished to know the meaning : 
but the Highlanders are not mudi used to scho- 
lastic questions, and no translations could be ob- 
tained. 

Next day. Sept. 8th, the weather allowed us 
to depart ; a good boat was provided us, and we 
went to Raarsa under the conduct of Mr. Mal- 
colm Macleod, a gentleman who conducted 
Prince Charles through the mountains in his 
distresses. The Prince, he says, was more ac- 
tive than himself; they were, at least, one 
night without any shelter. 

The wind blew enough to give the boat a kind 
of dancing agitation, and in about three or four 
hours we arrived at Raarsa, where we were met 
by the laird and his friends upon the shore. 
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llaarsa, for such is his title, is master of two 
Islands : upon the smellier of which, called 
Ilona, he has only flocks and herds. Eona gives 
title to his eldest son. The money which he 
raises annually hy rent from all his dominions, 
w’hich contain at least fifty thousand acres, is 
not believed to exceed two hundred and fifty 
pounds ; but as he keeps a large farm in his o%vn 
hands, he sells every year great numbers of cat- 
tle, which adds to his revenue, and his table is 
furnished from the farm and from the sea with 
very little expense, except for those things this 
country does not produce, and of those he is 
very liberal. The wine circulates vigorously ; 
and the tea, chocolate, and coffee, however they 
lire got, are always at hand. I am, &c. 

We are this jnorning trying to get out of Skie. 


LETTER XXin.— ToMrs. Thrale. 

Skie, SepL 2m, 1773 . 

Dear Madasi, 

I AM still in Skie. Do you remember the song? 

Every island is a prison. 

Strongly guarded by the sea. 

We have at one time no boat, and at another 
may have too much wind ; hut of our reception 
here we have no i*eason to complain. We are 
now with Colonel Macleod, in a more pleasant 
place than I thought Skie could afford. Now to 
the namitive. 

We were received at Eaarsa on the sea-side, 
and after clambering with some difficulty over 
the rocks, a labour which the traveller, wher- 
ever he i*eposes himself on land, must in these 
islands be contented to endure ; we were intro- 
duced into the house, which one of the company 
called the Court of Eaarsa, with politeness 
which not the court of Versailles could have 
thouglife defective. The house is not large, 
thougii we were told in our passage that it had 
eleven fine rooms, nor magnificently furnished, 
but our utensils were most commonly silver. 
We went up into a dining room, about as large 
as your blue room, where we had something 
given us to eat, and tea and coffee. 

Eaarsa himself is a man of no inelegant ap- 
pearance, and of manners uncommonly refined. 
Lady Eaarsa makes no very sublime appearance 
for a sovereign, hut is a good housewife, and a 
very prudent and diligent conductress of her fa- 
mily. Miss Flora Macleod is a celebrated 
beauty 5 has been admired at Edinburgh; 
dresses her head very high ; and has manners so 
lady-iike, that I wish her head-dress was lower. 
The rest of the nine girls are all pretty ; the 
youngest is between Queeney and Lucy* The 
youngest hoy, of four years old, runs barefoot, 


and wandered with us over the rocks to see a 
mill ; I believe he would walk on that rough 
ground, without shoes, ten miles in a day. 

The Laird of Eaarsa has sometimes disputed 
the chieftainry of the clan with Macleod of 
Skie, but being much inferior in extent of pos- 
sessions, has, I suppose, been forced to desist, 
Eaarsa and its provinces have descended to its 
present possessor through a succession of four 
hundred years, without any increase or diminu- 
tion. It was indeed lately in danger of forfei- 
ture, but the old laird joined some prudence 
with his zeal, and, when Prince Charles landed 
in Scotland, made over his estate to his son, the 
present laird, and led one hundred men of 
Eaarsa into the field, with officers of his own 
family. Eighty-six only came back after the last 
battle. The prince was hidden, in his distress, 

; two nights at Eaarsa, and the king’s troops burnt 
the whole country, and killed some of the cattle. 

You may guess at the Opinions that pre- 
vail in this country; they are, however, content 
with fighting for their king ; they do not drink 
for him. We had no foolish healths. At night, 
unexpectedly to us who wei'e straijgers, the car- 
pet was taken up ; the fidler of the ffimily caine 
up, and a very vigorous and gehei*al dance was 
begun. As I told you, we were two-and-tbirty 
at supper ; there %vere full as many dancers ; for, 
though all who supped did not dance, some danced 
of the young people who did not sup. Eaarsa 
himself danced with his children, and old Mal- 
colm, in his philibeg, was as nimble as whexi he 
led the Prince over the mountains. When they 
had danced themselves weary, two tables were 
spread, and I suppose at least twenty dishes 
were upon them. In this country some pre- 
parations of milk are always served up at sup- 
per, and sometimes in the place of tarts at din- 
ner. The table was not coarsely heaped, hut at 
once plentiful and elegant. They do not pre- 
tend to make a loaf ; there are only cakes, com- 
monly of oats or barley, but they made me very 
nice cakes of wheat flower, I always sat at 
the left hand of Lady Eaarsa ; and young Mac- 
ieod of Skie, the chieftain of the elan, sat on the 
right. 

After supper a young lady, who was visiting, 
sung Erse songs, in which Lady Eaarsa joined 
prettily enough, hut not gracefully ; the young 
ladies sustained the chorus better. They are 
very little used to he asked questions, and not 
well prepared with answers. When one of the 
songs was over, 1 asked the princess that sat 
next to me, What is that about ? I question if 
she conceived that I did not understand it. For 
the entertainment of the company, said she. 
But, Madam, what is the meaning of it ? It is 
a love sOng. This was all the intelligence that 
I could obtain ; nor have I been able to iirocure 
the translation of a single line of Erse. 

A t twelve it was bed-time. I had a chamber 
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to myself# which, in eleven rooms to forty peo- 
ple, was moi’c than my share. How the com- 
pany and the family were distributed is not easy 
to tell. ^Macleod the chieftain, and Boswell,, 
and I, had all single chambers on the first floor. 
There remained eight rooms only for at least 
seven and thirty lodgers. I suppose they put 
up temporary beds in the dining-room> where 
they stowed all the young ladies. There was a 
room above stairs with six beds, in which they 
put ten men, The rest in my next. 


LETTER XXIV.— To Mas. TnaALE. 

Ostich ill SMe, Sept. 30tA, I77S. 

Dearest Madam, 

I AM still confined in Shie. We were unskilful 
travellers, and imagined that the sea was an 
open road, which we could pass at pleasure; 
hut we have now learned, with some pain, that 
we may still wait for a long time the caprices of 
the equinoctial winds, and sit reading or writ- 
ing, as I now do, while the tempest is rolling 
the sea, or roaring in the mountains. I am 
now no longer pleased with the delay ; you can 
hear from me but seldom, and I cannot at all 
hear from you. It comes into my mind that 
some evil may happen, or that I might he of 
use while I am away. But these thoughts are 
vain ; the wind is violent and adverse, and our 
boat cannot yet come. I must content myself 
with writing to you, and hoping that you will 
some time receive my letter. Now to my nai*- 
rative. 

Sept. 9th. Having passed the night as is 
usual, I rose, and found the dining-room full of 
company ; we feasted and talked, and when the 
evening came it brought music and dancing. 
Young Macleod, the great proprietor of Skie 
and head of his clan, was very distinguishable ; 
a young man of nineteen ; bred awhile at St. 
Andrew’s, and afterwards at Oxford, a pupil 
of G. Strahan. He is a young man of a mind 
as much advanced as I have ever known ; very 
elegant of manners, and very graceful in his 
person. He has the full spirit of a feudal chief ; 
and I was very ready to accept his invitation to 
Dunvegan. AU Raarsa’s children are beautiful. 
The fedies all, except the eldest, are in the 
morning dressed in their hair. The true High- 
lander never wears more than a ribband on her 
bead till she is married. 

On the third day, Boswell went out with old 
Malcolm to see a ruined castle, which he found ' 
less entire than was promised, but he saw the 
country. I did not go, for the castle was pei- 
haps ten miles oif, and there is no riding at 
Eaarsa, the whole island being rock or moun- 
, tain, from which the cattle often fall and are 


destroyed. It is very barren, and maintains, as 
near as I could collect, about seven hundred in- 
habitants, perhaps ten to a square mile. In 
these countries you are not to suppose that you 
shall find villages or inclosures. The traveller 
wanders through a naked desert, gratified some- 
times, but rarely, with the sight of cows, and 
now and then finds a heap of loose stones and 
turf in a cavity between rocks, where a being 
born with all those powers wJiich education ex- 
pands, and all those sensations which culture 
refines, is condemned to shelter itself from the 
wind and rain. Philosophers there are, who try 
to make themselves believe that this life is hap- 
py, but they believe it only while they are say- 
ing it, and never yet produced conviction in a 
single mind ; he, whom want of words or im- 
ages sunk into silence, still thought, as he 
thought before, that privation of pleasure can 
never please, and that content is not to he much 
envied, when it has no other principle than ig 
norance of good. 

This gloomy tranquillity, which some may 
call fortitude, and others wisdom, was, I be- 
lieve, for a long time to be very frequently found 
in these dens of poverty : every man was con- 
tent to live like his neighbours, and never waui- 
dering from home, saw no mode of fife prefer*- 
able to his own, except at the house of the laird, 
or the laird’s nearest relations, whom he con 
sidered as a superior order of beings, tp whose 
luxuries or honours he had no pretensions. But 
the end of this reverence and submission seema 
now approaching ; the Highlanders have learn- 
ed that there are countries less bleak and barren 
than their own, where, instead of working for 
the laird, every man will till his own ground, 
and eat the produce of his own labour. Great 
numbers have been induced by this discovery to 
go every year, for some time past, to America. 
Macdonald and Macleod of 3kie have lost many 
tenants and many labourer's, hut Raarsa has not 
yet been forsaken by a single mhabitant, 

Rona is yet more rocky and barren than 
Raarsa, and though it contains perhaps four 
thousand acres, is possessed only by a herd of 
cattle and the keepers. 

I find myself not very able to walk upon the 
mountains, but one day I went out to see the 
walls yet standing of an ancient chapel. In al- 
most every island the superstitious votai’ies of 
the Romish church erected places of worslpp, 
in which the drones of convents or cath^rals 
performed the holy offices ; hut by thp active 
2 jeal of Protestant devotion, almost of them 
have sunk into ruin. The chapel^at Raarsu is 
now only considered as the bury|«grplace of the 
family, and X suppose of the wimle 

We would now have gone ^vvay and lcf| room 
for others to enjoy the jfleasuri^fOf ?tln$ little 
court ; but the wind deiained us till the 12th, 
when, though it wad Sunday, we thought, Jt 
Ff 
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proper to snatch the opportunity of a calin day. 
Raarsa accompanied us in a six-oared boat, 
which he said was his coach and six. It is in- 
deed the vehicle in which the ladies take the 
air and pay their visits, hut they have taken 
very little care for accommodations. There is 
no way in or out of the boat for a woman, hut 
hy being carried ; and in the boat thus dignified 
with a pompous name, there is no seat hut an 
occasional bundle of straw. Thus we left 
Raarsa ; the seat of plenty, civility, and cheer- 
fulness. 

We dined at a public house at Port Re ; so 
called because one of the Scottish kings landed 
there in a progress through the Western isles. 
Baarsa paid the reckoning privately. We then 
got on horseback, and by a short but very tedi- 
ous journey came to Kingsbnrgh, at which the 
same king lodged after he landed. Plere I had 
the honour of saluting the far-famed Miss Flora 
Macdonald, who conducted the Prince dressed 
as her maid, through the English forces from 
the island of Lewes j and, when she came to 
Skie, dined with the English officers, and left 
her maid below. She must then have been a 
very young lady j she is now not old : of a 
pleasing person and elegant behaviour. She 
told me that she thought herself honoured hy 
my visit ; and I am sure that whatever regard 
she bestowed on me was liberally I’epaid. If 
thou likest her opinions, thou wilt praise hex* 
virtue.” She was carried to London, but dis- 
missed without a trial, and came down with ' 
Malcolm Macleod, against whom sufficient evi- ; 
deuce could not be proctu’ed. She and her bus- ; 
band are poor, and are going to try their fortune | 
in America. 

Sic rerum volvitur orbis. 

At Eingsburgh we were very liberally feasted, 
and I slept in the bed in which the Prince re- 
posed in his distress j the sheets which he used j 
were never put to any meaner offices, hut were ! 
wrapped up by the lady of the house, and at j 
last, according to her desire, were laid round 
her in her grave. These are not Whigs, j 

On the IStb, travelling partly on horseback 
where we could not row, and partly on foot: 
where we could not ride, we came to Dunve- 1 
gan, which I have described already. Here, 
though poor Macleod had been lefthy his grand- 
father overwhelmed with debts, we had another : 
exhibition of feudal hospitality. There were 
two stags in the house, and venison came to the | 
table evecy day in its various forms. Macleod, | 
besides his estate in Skie, larger I suppose than j 
some English counties, is proprietor of nine in- 
habited isles : aad of his islands uninhabited I 
doubt if he very exactly knows the number. 

1 told him that he was a mighty monarch. 
Such dominions fill an Englishman with envi- 
ous wonderj but when he surveys the naked 


mountaiiivS, and treads the quaking moor, and 
wanders over the wild regions of gloomy bax*- 
renness, his wondei* may continue, but his envy 
ceases. The unprofitableness of these vast do- 
mains can be conceived only by the means of 
'positive instances. The heir of Co/, an island 
not far distant, has lately told me how wealthy 
he should be if he could let Rxm, another of his 
islands, for two-pence halfpenny an acre j and 
Macleod has an estate, which the suiTeyor re- 
ports to contain eighty thousand acres, rented at 
six hundred pounds a-year. 

While we were at D unvegan, the wind w^as 
high, and the rain violent, so that we were not 
able to put forth a boat to fish in the sea, or to 
visit the adjacent islands, which may be seen 
from the house ; but we filled up the time as we 
could, sometimes by talk, sometimes by read- 
ing. I have never wanted books in the Isle of 
Skie. 

We were invited one day by the Laird and 
Lady of Muck, one of the Western islands, two 
miles long and three quarters of a mile high. 
He has half his island in his own culture, and 
upon the other half live one hundred and fifty 
dependants, who not only live upon the product, 
but export corn sufficient for the payment of 
their rent. 

I^ady Macleod has a son and four daugh- 
ters ; they have lived long in England, and have 
the language and manners of English ladies. 
We lived with them very easily. The hospi- 
tality of this remote region is like that of the 
golden age. We have found ousel ves treated 
at every house as if we came to confer a benefit. 

We were eight days at Dunvegan, but we 
took the first opportunity which the weather 
afforded, after the first days, of going away, 
and, on the 21st, went to Ulinish, where we 
were well entertained, and wandered a little 
after curiosities. In the afternoon an interval 
of calm sunshine coui’ted us out to see a cave on. 
the shore famous for its echo. When we went 
into the boat, one of our companions was asked 
in Erse, by the boatmen, who they were that 
came with him? He gave us characters, I sup- 
pose, to our advantage, and Was asked, in the 
spirit of the Highlands, whether I could recite 
a long series of ancestors? The boatmen said, 
as I perceived afterwards, that they heard the 
cry of an English ghost. This, Boswell say% 
disturbed him. We came to the cave, and clam- 
bering up the rocks, came to an arch, open at 
one end, one hundred and eighty feet long, thirty 
Di'oad in the broadest part, and about thirty 
high. There was no echo : such is the fidelity 
of 1 ‘eport ; but I saw what I never saw before, 
muscles and wbilks in their natural state. 
Tiiere was another arch in the rock open at both 
ends. 

Sept. 2Sd. We removed to Talisker, a house 
occupied by Mr. Macleod a lieutcnant-colonei 
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Sa the Dutch service. Talisker has heea long 
in the possession of gentlemen, and therefore 
has a garden well cultivated : and, what is here 
very rare, is shaded hy trees ; a place where the 
imagination is more amused cannot easily be 
found. The mountains about it are of great 
height, with waterfalls succeeding one another 
so fast, that as one ceases to be heard another 
begins. Between the mountains there is a small 
vaUey extending to the sea, which is not far 
off, beating upon a coast very difficult of ac- 
cess. 

Two nights before our arrival two boats were 
driven upon this coast hy the tempest, one of 
them had a pilot that knew the passage, the se- 
cond followed but a thii*d missed the time 
course, and was driven forward with great dan- 
ger of being forced into the vast ocean, hut how- 
ever gained at last some other island. The crews 
crept to Talisker, almost lifeless with wet, cold, 
fatigue, and teiTor, but the lady took care of 
them. She is a woman of more than common 
qualifications j having travelled with her hus- 
band, she speaks four languages. 

You find that all the islanders, even in these 
recesses of life, are not barbarous. One of the 
ministers who has adhered to us almost all the 
time is an excellent scholar. We have now with 
us the young laird of Col, who is heir, perhaps, 
to two hundred square miles of land. He has 
first studied at Aberdeen, and afterwards gone 
to Hertfordshire to learn agriculture, being 
much impressed with desire of improvement : 
he likewise has the notions of a chief, and keeps 
a piper. At Macleod’s the bagpipe always 
played while we were dining. 

Col has undertaken, by permission of the 
waves and wind, to carry us about several of the 
islands, with which he is acquainted enough to 
show us whatever curious is given by nature or 
left by antiquity ; hut we grew afraid of deviat- 
ing from our way home, lest we should be shut 
up for months upon some little protuberance of 
rock, that just appears above the sea, and per- 
haps is scarcely marked upon a map. 

You remember the Doge of Genoa, who be- 
ing asked what struck him most at the French 
court? answered, “Myself,” I cannot think 
many things here more likely to affect the fancy 
than to see Johnson ending his sixty-fourth year 
in the wilderness of the Hebrides. But now I 
am here, it will gratify me very little to return 
without seeing, or doing my best to see what 
those places afford. I have a desire to instruct 
myself in the whole system of pastoral life j but 
I know not whether I shall be able to perfect the 
idea. However, I have many pictures in my 
mind, which I could not have had without this 
journey, and should have passed it with great 
pleasure had you, and Master, and Queeney, 
been in the party. We should have excited the 
attention and enlarged the observation of each 
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j other, and obtained many pleasing topics of fu- 
' ture conversation. As it is, I travel with my 
mind too much at home, and perhaps miss many 
things worthy of observation, or pass them with 
transient notice ; so that the images, for want of 
that re-impression which discussion and com- 
parison produce, easily fade away ; but I keep a 
book of remarks, and Boswell writes a regular 
journal of our travels, wffiich, I think, contains 
as much of what I say and do, as of all other 
occuiTences together; “for such a faithful 
chronicler as Griffith.” 

I hope, dearest Madam, you are equally care- 
ful to reposit projjer memorials of all that hap- 
pens to you and your family, and then when we 
meet we shall tell our stories. I wish you had 
gone this summer in your usual splendour to 
Brighthelmstone. 

Mr. Thrale probably wonders how I live all 
this time without sending to him for money. 
Travelling in Scotland is dear enough, dearer in 
proportion to what the country affords than in 
England, but residence in the isles is uiiexpen- 
sive. Company is, I think, considered as a 
supply of pleasure, and a relief of that tedious- 
ness of life which is felt in every place, elegant 
or r'ude. Of wine and punch they are very li- 
beral, for they get them cheap ; but as there is 
no custom-house on the island, they can hardly 
he considered as smugglers. Their punch is 
made without lemons or any substitute. 

Their tables are very plentiful ; but a very 
nice man would not be pampered. As they 
have no meat but as they kill it, they are oblig- 
ed to live while it lasts upon the same flesh. 
They kill a sheep, and set mutton boiled and 
roast on the table together. They have fish both 
of the sea and of the brooks : but they can 
hardly conceive that it requires any sauce. To 
sauce in general they are strangers : now and 
then butter is melted, but I dare not always 
take Jest I should offend by disliking it. Bar- 
ley-broth is a constant dish, and is made well 
in every house. A stranger, if he is prudent, 
will secure his share, for it is not certain that he 
will he able to eat any thing else. 

Their meat, being often newly killed, is very 
tough, and, as nothing is sufficiently subdued 
by the fire, is not easily to be eaten. Carving is 
here a very laborious employment, for the 
knives are never whetted. Table-knives are 
not of long subsistence in the Highlands ; every 
man, while arms were a regular part of dress, 
had his knife and fork appendant to his dirk. 
Knives they now lay upon the table, but the 
handles are apt to show that they have been in 
other hands, and the blades have neither bright^ 
ness nor edge. 

Of silver there is no want, and it will last 
long, for it is never cleaned- They are a nation 
just rising from harharity ; long contented with 
necessaries, now somewhat studious of conveni- 
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erice, l)ut not yet ari*ived at delicate discrimina- 
tions. Their linen is, however, both clean and 
fine. Bread, such as we mean by that name, I 
have never seen in the Isle of Skie. They have 
ovens, for they bake their pies ; bat they never 
ferment their meal, nor mould a loaf. Cakes 
of oats and barley are brought to the table, bat 
I believe wheat is reserved for strangers. They 
are commonly too hard for me, and therefore I 
take potatoes to my meat, and am sure to find 
them on almost every table. 

They retain so much of the pastoral life, that 
some preparation of milk is commonly one of 
the dishes both at dinner and* supper. Tea is 
always drank at the usual times; but in the 
morning the table is polluted with a plate of 
slices of strong cheese. This is peculiar to the 
Highlands; at Edinburgh there are always 
honey and sweet- meats on the morning tea- 
table. 

Strong lit^uors they seem to love. Every 
man, perhaps woman, begins the day with a 
dram; and the punch is made both at dinner 
and supper. 

They have neither wood nor coal for fuel, but 
barn peat or turf in their chimneys. It is dug 
out of the moors or mosses, and makes a strong 
and lasting fire, not always vei’y sweet, and 
somewhat apt to smoke the pot. 

The houses of inferior gentlemen are very 
small, and every room serves many purposes. 
In the hed-rooms, perhaps, are laid up stores of 
different kinds ; and the parlour of the day is a 
bed-room at night. , In the room which I in- 
habited last, about fom*teen feet square, there 
were three chests of drawers, a long chest for 
larger clothes, two closet cupboards, and the 
bed. Their rooms are commonly dirty, of 
which they seem to have little sensibility, and 
if they had more, clean floors would be difficult- 
ly kept, where the first step from the door is 
into the dirt. They are very much inclined to 
carpets, and seldom fail to lay down something 
under their feet, better or worse, as they happen 
to be furnished. 

The Highland dress, being forbidden by law, 
is very little used; sometimes it may be seen, 
but the English traveller is struck with nothing 
so much as the nudite des pieds of the common 
people. 

Skie is the greatest island, or the greatest but 
one, among the Hebrides. Of the soil I have 
already given some account : it is generally bar- 
ren, but some spots are not wholly unfruitful. 
The gardens have apples and pears^ cherries, 
strawberries, raspbeiTies, currants, and goose- 
berries, but aU the fruit that I have seen is 
small. They attempt to sow nothing hut oats 
and barley. Oats constitute the bread corn of 
the place. Their harvest is about the beginning 
of October; and being so late, is very much 
subject to disappointments from the rains that 


follow the equinox. This year has been particu- 
larly disastrous. Their rainy season lasts from 
Autumn to Spring. They have seldom very 
hard frosts ; nor was it ever known that a lake 
was covered with ice strong enough to bear a 
skaiter. The sea round them is always open. 
The snow falls but soon melts; only in 1771, 
they had a cold, spring, in which the island %va8 
so long covered with it, that many beasts, both 
wild and domestic, perished, and the whole 
country was reduced to distress, from which I 
know not if it is even yet recovered. 

The animals here are not remarkably small ; 
perhaps they recruit their breed from the main 
land. The cows are sometimes without horns. 
The horned and unhorned cattle are not acci- 
dental variations, but different species: they 
will, however, breed together. 

October Sd. The wind is now changed, and 
if we snatch the moment of opportunity, an 
escape from this island is become practicable ; I 
have no reason to complain of my reception, yet 
I long to be again at home. 

You and my master may perhaps expect, after 
this description of Skie, some account of myself. 
My eye is, I am afraid, not fully recovered ; my 
ears are not mended ; my nerves seem to grow 
weaker, and I have been otherwise not as well 
as I sometimes am, but think myself lately bet- 
ter. This climate, perhaps, is not within my 
degree of healthy latitude. 

Thus I have given my most honoured mistress 
the story of me and my little ramble. We are 
now going to some other isle, to what we know 
not ; the wind will tell us. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XXV.— To Mas. Tukale. 

Oct, mh, 1773. 

Beak Madam, 

Though I have written to Mr, Thrale, yet 
having a little more time than was promised me, 
I would not suffer the messenger to go without 
some token of my duty to my misti’ess, who, I 
suppose, expects the usual tribute of intelligence, 
a tribute which I am not now very able to pay. 

October 8d, After having been detained by 
storms many days in Skie, we left it, as we 
thought, with a fair wind ; but a violent gust, 
which Bos. had a great mind to call a tempest, 
forced us into Col, an obscure island ; on which 

nulla campis 

Arbor sestiva recreatur aura* 

There is literally no tree upon the island, part 
of it is a sandy waste, over which it would be 
really dangerous to travel in dry weather and 
with a high wind. It seems to be little more 
than one continued rouk, covered from space to 
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space with a thin layer of earth. It is, however, 
according to the Highland notion, very popu- 
lous, and life is improved beyond the manners of 
Skie ; for the huts are collected into little vil- 
lages, and every one has a small garden of roots 
and cabbage. The laird has a new house built 
by his uncle, and an old castle inhabited by his 
ancestoi-s. The young laird entertained us very 
liberally ; he is heir, perhaps, to three hundred 
s(iuare miles of land, which at ten shillings an 
acre, woriid bring him ninety-six thousand 
pounds a year. He is desirous of improving 
the agricultui*e of his country ; and in imitation 
of the Czar, travelled for improvement, and 
worked with his own hands upon a farm in 
Hertfordshire, in the neighboui'hood of your 
uncle Sir Thomas Saliisbury. He talks of do- 
ing useful things, and has introduced turnips 
for winter fodder. He has made a small essay 
towards a road. 

Col is hut a barren place. I)esci‘iption has 
here few opportunities of spreading her colours. 
The difference of day and night is the only vi- 
cissitude. The succession of sunshine to rain, 
or of csilms to tempests, we have not known j 
wind and rain have been our only weather* 

At last, after about nine days, we hired a 
sloop ; and having lain in it all night, with such 
accommodations as these miserable vessels can 
afford, were landed yesterday on the Isle of 
Mull; from which we expect an easy passage 
into Scotland. I am sick in a ship, but recover 
by lying down. 

I have not good health ; I do not find that 
travelling much helps me. My nights are fla- 
tulent, though not in the utmost degree, and I 
have a weakness in my kness, which makes me 
very unable to walk. j 

Pray, dear Madam, let me have a long letter. 

I am, & 0 , I 


LEtI-EE XXVI.— To Mas. THaAM. 

Ijiverary, Oct. 2Uhj IT/S. 

HoNouaED Mistress, 

My last letters to you and my dear master were 
written from Mull, the third island of the He- 
brides in extent. There is no post, and I took 
the opportunity of a gentleman’s passage to the 
main land. 

In Mull we wei^ confined two days by the 
weather; on the third we got on horseback, and 
after a journey difficult and tedious, over rocks 
Halted and valleys untracked, through a country 
of barrenness and solitude, we came, almost in 
the dark, to the seaside, weary and dejected, 
having met with nothing but water tailing from 
the mountains that could raise any image of de- 
light. Our company was the young Laird of 
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Col and his servant. Col made every Maclean 
open his house where he came, and supply us 
with horses when we departed ; hut the horses 
of this country are small, and I was not mount- 
ed to my wish. 

At the sea-side we found the ferry-boat de- 
parted ; if it had been where it was expected, 
the wind was against us, and the hour was late, 
nor was it very desirable to cross the sea in 
darkness with a small boat. The captain of a 
sloop that had been driven thither by the storm, 
saw our distress, and as we were hesitating and 
delibei’ating, sent his boat, which, by CoFs or- 
der, transported us to the Isle of Ulva. We 
I were introduced to Mr. Macquarry, the head of 
a small clan, whose ancestors have reigned in 
Ulva beyond memory, but u'-ho has reduced 
himself by his negligence and folly, to the neces- 
sity of selling this venerable patrimony. 

On the next morning we passed the sti’ait to 
Inch Kenneth, an island about a mile in length, 
and less than half a mile broad ; in which Ken- 
neth, a Scottish saint, established a small clerical 
college, of which the chapel walls are still stand- 
ing. At this place I beheld a scene which I 
wish you and my master and Queeney had 
partaken. 

The only family on the island is that of Sir 
Allan, the chief of the ancient and numerous 
clan of Maclean ; the clan which claims the se- 
cond place, yielding only to .Macdonald in the 
line of battle. Sir Allan, a chieftain, a baronet, 
and a soldier, inhabits in this insulated desert a 
thatched hut with no chambers. Young Col, 
who owns him as his chief, and whose cousin 
was his lady, had, I believe, given him some 
notice of our visit; he received us with the sol- 
dier’s frankness and the gentleman’s elegance, 
and introduced us to his daughters, two young 
ladies who have not wanted education suitable 
to their birth, and who, in their cottage, neither 
forgot their dignity, nor affected to renaemher 
it. Ho not j'ou wish to have been with Us ? 

Sir Allan’s affairs are in disorder by the fault 
of his ancestors: and while he forms some 
scheme for retrieving them, he has retreated 
hither. 

When our salutations were over, he showed 
us the island. We walked uncovered into the 
chapel, and saw in the reverend ruin the effects 
of precipitate reformation. The floor is covered 
witli ancient grave-stones of which the inscrip- 
tions are not now legible; and without, some 
of the chief families still continue the right of 
sepulture. The altar is not yet quite demo- 
lished ; beside it, on the right side, is a, bas-re- 
lief of the Virgin with her child, and ah angel 
hovering over her. On the other side still 
stands a hand-bell, which, though is has no 
clapper, neither Presbyterian bigotry, nor har- 
barian wantoimess has yet taken away. The 
I chapel is thirty-eight feet long, and eighteen 
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ll)road. Boswell, who is very pious, went into ’ 
it at night, to perform his devotions, hut came 
hack in haste, for fear of spectres. Near the 
chapel is a fountain, to which the water, re- 
markably pure, is conveyed from a distant hill, 
through pipes laid hy the Romish clergy, which 
still perform the office of conveyance, though 
they have never been repaired since Popery was 
suppressed. 

We soon after went in to dinner, and wanted 
neither the comforts nor the elegancies of life. 
There were sevpal dishes, and variety of 
;5quors. The servants live in another cottage j 
in which, I suppose, the meat is dressed. 

Towards evening, Sir Allan told us, that 
Sunday never passed over him like another day. 
One of the ladies read, and read very well, the 
evening service and Paradise was opei^ed in 
the wild. 

Next day, 18th, we went and wandered 
among the rocks on the shore, while the boat 
was busy in catching oysters, of which there is' 
a great bed. Oysters lie upon the sand, one, I 
think, sticking to another, and cockles are found 
a few inches under the sand. 

We then went in the boat to Sondiland, a lit- 
tle island very near. We found it a wild rock, 
of about ten acres; part naked, part covered 
with sand, out of which we picked shells ; and 
part clothed with a thin layer of mould, on the 
grass of which a few sheep are sometimes fed. 
We then came back and dined. I passed part of 
the afternoon in reading, and in the evening 
one of the ladies played on her harpsichord, and 
Boswell and Col danced a reel with the other. 

On the 19th, we persuaded Sir Allan to launch 
his boat again, and go with us to Icolmkill, 
where the first great preacher of Christianity to 
the Scots built a church and settled a monastery. 
In our way we stopped to examine a very un- 
common cave on the coast of Mull. We had 
some difficulty to make our way over the vast 
masses of broken rocks that lie before the en- 
trance, and at the mouth were embarrassed with 
stones, which the sea had accumulated, as at 
Brighthelmstone ; but as we advanced, we 
reached a floor of soft sand, and as we left the 
light behind us, walked along a very spacious 
cavity, vaulted over head with an arch almost 
regular, by which a mountain was sustained, at 
least a very lofty rock. From this magnificent 
cavern went a narrow passage to the right hand, 
which we entered with a candle, and though it 
was obstructed with great stones, clambered 
over them to a second expansion of the cave, in 
which there lies a gi'eafr square stone, which 
might serve as a table. The air here was very 
warm, but not oppressive, and the flame of the 
candle continued pyramidal. The cave goes on- 
ward to an unknown extent, but we were now 
one hundred and sixty yards under ground ; we 
had but one candle, and had never heard of any 


that went farther and came back ; we therefore 
thought it prudent to retuim. 

Going forward in our boat, we came to a 
cluster of rocks, black and horrid, which Sir 
Allan chose for the place where he would eat 
his dinner. We climbed till we got seats. The 
stores were opened, and the repast taken. 

We then entered the boat again ; the night 
came upon us ; the wind rose ; the sea swelled ; 
and Boswell desired to be set on dry ground : 
we, however, pursued our navigation, and pass- 
ed by several little islands in the silent solemnity 
of faint moon-shine, seeing little, and hearing 
only the wind and the water. At last we reach- 
ed the island, the venerable seat of ancient sanc- 
tity; where secret piety reposed, and where 
fallen greatness was reposited. The island has 
no house of entertainment, and we manfully 
made our bed in a farmer’s barn. The descrip- 
tion I,hope to give you another time. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXVII.-^Tb Mas. Tijrmk. 

Edinburgh, Nov> 1773. 

Dearest Madam, 

Among the possibilities of evil which my ima- 
gination suggested at this distance, I missed that 
which has really happened. I never had much 
hope of a will in your favour, but was willing 
to believe that no will would have been made. 
The event is now iiTevocable : it remains only 
to hear it. Not to wish it had been different is 
impossible; but as the wish is painful without 
use, it is not prudent, perhaps not lawful, to 
indulge it. As life, and vigour of mind, and 
sprightliness of imagination, and flexibility of 
attention, are given us for valuable and useful 
purposes, we must not think ourselves at liberty 
to squander life, to enervate intellectual strength, 
to cloud our thoughts, or fix our attention, when 
by all this expense we know that no good can 
be produced. Be alone as little as you can ; 
when you are alone, do not suffer your thoughts 
to dwell on what you might have done to pre- 
vent this disappointment. Yon perhaps could 
not have done what you imagine, or might have 
done it without effect. But even o think in 
the most reasonable manner, is for the present 
not so useful as not to think. Remit yourself 
solemnly into the hands of God, and then turn 
your mind upon the business and amusements 
which lie before you. “ All is best,” says 
Chene, “ as it has been, ' excepting the errours 
of our own free will.” Burton concludes his 
long book upon Melancholy with this important 
precept; Be not solitary; be not idle.” Re- 
member Chene’s position, and obseiwe Burton’s 
precept. 

We came hither on the 9th of this month. I 
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long to come under your care, but for some days 
cannot decently get away. They congratulate 
our return as if we had been with Phipps or 
Banks ; I am ashamed of their salutations. 

I have been able to collect vex*y little for 
Queeney’s cabinet ; but she will not want toys 
now, she is so well employed. I wish her suc- 
cess ; and am not without some thought of be- 
coming her school-fellow. I have got an Ita- 
lian Rasselas. 

Surely my dear Lucy will recover ; I wish I 
could do her good. I love her very much ; and 
should love another godchild, if I might have 
the honour of standing to the next baby. 1 am, 
&c. 


LETTER XXVni— 2V Mas. TfmAt.r:. 

Eclmk Nov. IStli, 1773. 

My Dearest Mistress, 

This is the last letter that I shall write; while 
you are reading it, I shall be coming borne. 

I congratulate you upon your boy ; but you 
must not think that I will love him all at once 
as well as I love Harry, for Harry you know is 
so rational. I shall love him by degrees. 

Poor, pretty, dear Lucy ! Can nothing do her 
good ? I am sorry to lose her. But if she must 
be taken from us, let us resign her with confi- 
dence into the hands of Him who knows, and 
who only knows, what is best both for us and 
her. 

Do not suffer yourself to be dejected. Reso- 
lution and diligence will supply all that is 
wanting, and all that is lost. But if your 
health should be impaired, I know not where to 
find a substitute. I shall have no mistress ; 
Mr. Thrale will have no wife ; and the little 
flock will have no mother. 

I long to be home, and have taken a place 
in the coach for Monday ; I hope, therefore, 
to be in London on Fi’iday the S6th, in the 
evening. Please to let Mrs. Williams know. 
I am, &c. 


LETTER XXIX.— To 

Lichfietd, June 23d, 1775. 

Dear Madam, 

Now I hope you are thinking, shall I have a 
letter to-day from Lichfield? Something of a 
letter you will have ; how else can X expect that 
you should write ? and the morning on which I 
should miss a letter would be a morning of un- 
easiness, notwithstanding all that w'ould be said 
or done by the sisters of Stowhill, who do and 


say whatever good they can. They give me 
good words, aud cherries, and strawberries. 
Lady * * * * and her mother and sister were 
visiting there yesterday, and Lady ^ ^ took 

her tea before her mother. 

Mrs. Cobh is to come to Miss Porter’s this 
afternoon. Miss A — — comes little near me, 
Mr. Langley, of Ashbourne, was here to-day, 
in his way to Birmingham, and every body talks 
of you. 

The ladies of the Amicable Society are to 
’ walk in a few days, from the town-hall to the 
cathedral in procession, to hear a sermon. 
They walk in linen gowns, and each has a 
stick with an acorn, but for the acorn they could 
give no reason, till I told them of the civic 
crown. 

I have just had your sweet letter, and am 
glad that you are to be at the Regatta. You 
know how little I love to have you left out of 
any shining part of life. You have eveiy right 
to distinction, and should therefore be distin- 
guished. You will see a show with philosophic 
superiority, and therefore may see it safely. It 
is easy to talk of sitting at home contented when 
others are seeing or making shows. But not to 
have been where it is supposed, and seldom sup- 
posed falsely, that all would go if they could ; to 
be able to say nothing when every one is talk- 
ing; to have no opinion when every one is 
judging ; to hear exclamations of rapture, with- 
out power to depress; to listen to falsehoods 
without right to contradict, is, after all, a state 
of temporary inferiority, in which the mind is 
rather hardened by stubbornness, than supported 
by fortitude. If the world be worth winning, 
let us enjoy it ; if it is to be despised, let us 
despise it by conviction. But the world is not 
to be despised, but as it is compared with some- 
thing better. Company is in itself better than 
solitude, and pleasure better than indolence. 
JEx nihilo nihUJit, says the moral as well as the 
natural philosopher. By doing nothing, and by 
knowing nothing, no power of doing good can 
be obtained. He must mingle with the world 
that desires to be useful. Every new scene im- 
presses new ideas, enriches the imagination, and 
enlarges the power of reason, by new topics of 
comparison. You that have seen the Regatta 
will have images which we who miss it must 
want, and no intellectual images are without 
use. But when you are in this scene of splen- 
dour and gayety, do not let one of your fits of 
negligence steal upon you. Hoc age^ is the great 
rule, whether you are serious or meny : whe- 
ther you arc stating the expenses of your fam- 
ily, learning science or duty from a folio, or 
floating on the Thames in a fancied dress. Of 
the whole entertainment let me not hear so co- 
pious nor so true an account from any body as 
from you. I am, dearest Madam, your, &c. 
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LETTEE XXX.— ra Mrs. Thrale. 

Aslihourne. 

Dearest Madam, 

I AM sure I write and write, and every letter 
that comes from you charges me with not writ- 
ing. Since 1 wrote to Queen ey I have written 
twice to you, on the 6th and the 9th : he pleased 
to let me know whether you have them or have 
them not. That of the 6th you should regularly 
have had on the 8th, yet your letter of the 9th 
seems not to mention it ; all this puzzles me. 

Poor dear * ^ * * ! He only grows dull be- 
cause he is sickly i age has not yet begun to im- 
pair him j nor is he such a chameleon as to taite 
immediately the colour of his company. When 
you see him again, you will find him re-animat- 
ed. Most men have their blight and their cloudy 
days ; at least they have days when they put 
their powers into action, and da.ys when they 
suffer them to repose. 

Fourteen thousand pounds make a sum sufifi- 
cient for the establishment of a family, and 
which, in whatever flow of riches or confidence 
of prosperity, deserves to he very seriously con- 
sidered. I hope a great part of it has paid debts, 
and no small part bought land. As for gravel- 
ling and walling and digging, though I am not 
much delighted with them, yet something, in- 
deed much, must be allowed to every man’s 
taste. He that is growing rich has a right to 
enjoy part of the growth his own way. I hope 
to range in the walk, and row upon the water, 
and devour fruit from the wall. 

Dr. Taylor wants to be gardening. He 
means to buy a piece of ground in the neighbour- 
bood, and surround it with a wall, and build a 
gardener’s house upon it, and have fruit, and he, 
happy. Much happiness it will not bring bira j 
but what can he do better? If I had money 
enough, what would I do? Perhaps, if you 
and master did not hold me, I might go to 
Cairo, and down the Red Sea to Bengal, and 
take a ramble in India. Would this be better 
than building and planting? It wondd surely 
give more variety to the eye, and more ampli- 
tude to the mind. Plalf fourteen thousand 
would send me out to see other fonns of exist- 
ence, and bring me back to describe them. 

I answer this the day on which I had yours 
of the 9th, that is on the 11th. Let me know 
when it comes. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXL— To 

Lichjieldf August 2d, 1775. 

Madam, 

I DINED to-day at Stowhiil, and am come away 
to write my letter. Never surely was I such a 


writer before. Do you keep my letters ? I am 
not of your opinion that I shall not like to read 
them hereafter; for though there is in them not 
much history of mind, or any thing else, they 
will, I hope, always he in some degree the 
X’ecords of a pure and blameless friendship, and, 
in some hours of languor and sadness, may re- 
vive the memory of more cheerful times. 

Why you should suppose yourself not desirous 
hereafter to read the history of your own mind, 
I do not see. Twelve years, on which you now 
look as on a vast expanse of life, will probably 
be passed over uniformly and smoothly, with 
very little perception of your pi’ogress, and with 
very few remarks upon the way. The accumu- 
lation of Imowledge which you promise to your- 
self, by which the future is to look back upon 
the present, with the superiority of manhood to 
infancy, will perhaps never he attempted, or 
never will be made ; and you will find, as mil- 
lions have found before you, that forty-five has 
made little sensible addition to thirty-three. 

As the body after a certain time gains no in- 
crease of height, and little of strength, there is 
likewise a period, though more variable by ex- 
ternal causes, when the mind commonly attains 
its stationary point, and very little advances its 
powers of reflection, judgment, and ratiocina- 
tion. The body may acquii’e new modes of 
motion, or new dexterities of mechanic opera- 
tions, but its original strength receives not im- 
provement ; the mind may be stored with new 
languages, or new sciences, hut its power of 
thinking remains nearly the same, and unless it 
attains new subjects of meditation, it commonly 
produces thoughts of the same force and the 
same extent, at very distant intervals of life ; as 
the tree, unless a foreign fruit he ingrafted, gives 
year after year productions of the same form 
and the same fiavoui*. 

By intellectual force or strength of thought is 
meant the degree of power which the mind pos- 
sesses of surveying the subject of meditation, 
with its circuit of concomitants, and its train of 
dependence. 

Of this power, which all observe to be vei’y 
different in different minds, part seems the gift 
of nature, and part the acquisition of experience. 
When the powers of nature have attained their 
intended energy, they can he no more advanced. 
The shrub can never become a tree. And it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that they are before 
the middle of life in their full vigour. 

Nothing then remains hut practice and ex- 
perience; and perhaps why they do so little, 
may he worth inquiry. 

But I have Just noiv looked, and find it so 
late, that I will inquire against the next post 
night. I am, &c. 
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LETTJER^XXXIL— ToMes, Theale. 

Liclifield, Avgmt bth, 1775, 

Peae Madam, 

Instead of forty reasons foi* my return, one 
is sufficient, — that you wish for my company. 
I purpose to write no more till you see me. 
The ladies at Stowhill and Greenhill are 
unanimously of opinion, that it will be best to 
take a postchaise, and not to be troubled with 
the vexations of a common caiTiage. I will 
venture to suppose the ladies at Streatham to be 
of the same mind. 

You will now expect to be told why you will 
not be so much wiser as you expect, when you 
have lived twelve years longer. 

It is said, and said truly, that experience is 
the best teacher ; and it is supposed, that as life 
is lengthened experience is increased. But a 
closer inspection of human life will discover that 
time often passes without any incident which 
can much enlarge knowledge or ratify judg- 
ment. Wlaen we are young we learn much, 
because we are universally ignorant; we ob- 
serve every thing, because every thing is new. 
But after some years, the occurrences of daily 
life are exhausted ; one day passes like another, 
in the same scene of appearances, in the same 
course of transactions ; we have to do what we 
have often done, and what we do not try, be- 
cause we do not wish to do much better ; we 
are told what we already know, and therefore 
what repetition cannot make us know with 
greater certainty. 

He that has early learned much perhaps sel- 
dom makes, with regard to life and manners, 
much addition to his knowledge : not only be- 
cause as more is known there is less to learn, 
but because a mind stoi'ed with images and 
principles turns inwards for its own entertain- 
ment, and is employed in settling those ideas 
which run into confusion, and in recollecting 
those which are stealing away; practices by 
which wisdom may be kept, but not gained. 
The merchant who was at first busy in accjuir- 
ing money, ceases to grow richer, from the 
time when he makes it his business only to 
count it. 

Those who have families or employments are 
engaged in business of little difficulty, but of 
great importance, requiring rather assiduity of 
practice than subtil ty of speculation, occupying 
the attention with images too bulky for refine- 
ment, and too obvious for research. The right 
is already known : what remains is only to fol- 
low it. Daily business adds no more to wis- 
dom, than daily lesson to the learning of the 
teacher. But of how few lives does not stated 
duty claim the greater part ? 

Far the greater part of human minds never 
endeavour their own improvement. Opinions 


dnce received from instruction, or settled by 
whatever accident, are seldom recalled to exam- 
ination ; having been once supposed to be right, 
they are never discovered to be erroneous, for 
no application is made of any thing that time 
may present, either to shake or to confirm them. 
From this acquiescence in preconceptions none 
are wholly free; between fear of uncertainty, 
and dislike of labour, every one rests while he 
might yet go forward; and they that were 
wise at thirty-three, are very little wiser at 
forty-five. 

Of this speculation you are perhaps tired, and 
would rather hear of Sophy. I hope before 
I this comes, that her head will be easier, and 
your head less filled with fears and troubles, 
which you know are to be indulged only to 
prevent evil, not to increase it. 

Your uneasiness about Sophy is probably un- 
necessary, and at worst your own children are 
healthful, and your affairs prosperous. tJnmin- 
gled good cannot be expected ; but as we may 
lawfully gather aU the good within our reach, 
we may be allowed to lament after that which 
we lose. I hope your losses are at an end, and 
that as far as the condition of our present exist- 
ence permits, your remaining life will be happy. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXIII.— To the Same. 

Lichfield, March 25th, 1776. 

Dear Madam, 

This letter will not, I hope, reach you many 
days before me; in a distress which can be so 
little relieved, nothing remains for a friend but 
to come and partake it. 

Poor dear sweet little boy 1 When I read the 
letter this day to Mrs. Aston, she said, Such 
a death is the next to translation.** Yet how- 
ever I may convince myself of this, the teai*s 
are in my eyes, and yet I could not love him 
I as you loved him, nor reckon upon him for a 
future comfort as you and his father reckoned 
upon him. 

He is gone, and we are going ! We could 
not have enjoyed him long, and shall not long 
he separated from him. tie has probably es- 
caped many such pangs as you are now feeling. 

Nothing remains, but that with humble con- 
fidence we resign ourselves to Almighty Good- 
ness, and fall down, without irreverent mur- 
murs, before the Sovereign Distributor of good 
and evil, with hope that though sorrow endur- 
eth for a night, yet joy may come in the morn- 
ing. 

I have known you, Madam, too long to think 
that you want any arguments for submission to 
the Supreme Will; nor can iny consolation 
have any effect but that of showing that I wish 
G g 
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to comfort you. What can be done you must 
do for yourself. Remember that your 

child is happy ; and then, that he is safe, not 
only from the ills of this world, but from those 
more formidable dang^ers which extend their 
mischief to eternity. You have brought into 
the world a rational being ; have seen him 
happy during the little life that has been gi’ant- 
ed him ; and can have no doubt but that his 
happiness is now permanent and immutable. 

When you have obtained by prayer such tran- 
q^uillityas nature will admit, foi*ce your atten- 
tion, as you can, upon your accustomed duties 
and accustomed entertainments. You can do 
no more for our dear boy, but you must not 
therefore think less on those whom your atten- 
tion may make fitter for the place to which he 
is gone. I am, dearest, dearest Madam, your 
most affectionate humble servant. 


LETTER XXXIV.—To Mas. TnaAnE. 

6th, 1777 . 

Deaeest Lady, 

It is true that I have loitered, and what is 
worse, loitered with very little pleasure. The 
time has run away, as most time runs, without 
account, without use, and without memorial. 
But to say this of a few weeks, though not 
pleasing, might be borne, but what ought to be 
the regret of him who, in a few day^ will have 
so nearly the same to say of sixty-eight years ? 
But complaint is vain. 

If you have nothing to say from the neigh- 
bourhood of the metj'opolis, what can occur to 
me in little cities and petty towns ; in places 
which we have both seen, and of which no de- 
scription is wanted ? I have left part of the 
comj>B.nj with which you dined here, to come 
and write this letter; In which I have noth- 
ing to tell, but that my nights are very tedious. 
I cannot persuade myself to forbear trying some- 
thing. 

As you have now little to do, I suppose you 
are pretty diligent at the Thraliana ; and a very 
curious collection posterity will find it. Do not 
remit the practice of writing down occurrences 
as they arise, of whatever kind, and be very 
punctual in annexing the dates. Chronology, 
you know, is the eye of history; and every 
man’s life is of importance to himself. Do not 
omit painful casualties, or un pleasing passages ; 
they make the variegation of existence; and 
there are many transactions, of which I will 
not promise with ^Eneas, et hcec olim memin^ 
isse juvabiL Yet that remembrance which is 
not pleasant may be useful. There is however 
an intemperate attention to slight circumstances 
whicfi is to be avoided, lest a great part of life 


be spent in wi'iting the history of the rest. 
Every day perhaps has something to be noted, 
but in a settled and uniform course few days 
can have much . 

I Why do I write all this, which I |iad 
thought of when I began? The Thraliana drove 
it all into my head. It deserves however an 
hour’s reflection, to consider how, with the least 
loss of time, the loss oi what we wish to retain 
may be prevented. 

Do not neglect to write to me, for when a 
post comes empty, I am really disappointed. 

Boswell, I believe, will meet me here. I am, 
dearest lady, your, &c. 


LETTER XXXV.-. 2b the Same. 

LicJ^eld, Oct. 3, 1777. 

Dear Madam, 

This is the last time that I shall write, in this 
exem-sion, from this place. To-mofrow 1 shall 
be, I hope, at Birmingham ; from which place 
I shall do my best to find the nearest way home. 
I come home, I think, worse than X went ; and 
do not like the state of my health. But, vive 
hodie, make the most of life. I hope to get bet- 
ter, and — sweep the cobwebs. But I have sad 
nights. Mrs. Aston has sent me to Mr. Greene 
to be cured. 

Did you see Foote at Brighthelmstone ?— Did 
you think he would so soon be gone ?— Life, 
says Falstaff, is a shuttle. He was a fine fel- 
low in his way ; and the world is really impo- 
verished by his sinking glories. Murphy ought 
to write his life, at least to give the world a 
Footeana. Now, will any of his contempora- 
ries bewail him ? Will genius change his sej: to 
weep? I would really have his life written with 
diligence. 

It will be pi-oper for me to work pretty dili- 
gently now for some time. I hope to get 
through, though so many weeks have passed. 
Little lives and little criticisms may serve. 

Having been in the country so long, with 
very little to detain me, I am I’ather glad to look 
homewards. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI r-To the Same. 

October ISik, 1 777. 

Dear Madam, 

Yet I do love to hear from you. Such pretty 
kind letters as you send. But it gives me great 
delight to find that my master misses me. 1 be- 
gin to wish myself with you more than I should 
do, if I were wanted less. It is a good tlfing to 
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stay away till one’s company is desired, but not 
so good to stay after it is desired. 

You know I haTe some work to do. I did 
not set to it very soon; and if I skonld go up 
to London with nothing done, what would be 

said, but that 1 was — who can tell what ? 

I therefore stay till I can bring up something to 
stop their mouths, and then — 

Though I am still at Ashbourne, I receive 
your dear letters that come to Lichfield, and you 
may continue that direction, for I think to get 
thither as soon as I can. 

One of the does died yesterday, and I am 
afraid her fawn will be starved ; I wish Miss 
Thrale had it to nurse; but the doctor is now 
all for cattle, and minds very little either does 
or hens. 

How did you and your aunt part ? Did you 
tuinr her out of doors to begin your journey ? or 
did she leave you by her usual shortness of vi- 
sits. I love to know how you go on. 

1 cannot but think on your kindness and my 
master’s. Life has, upon the whole, fallen 
short, very short, of my early expectation ; but 
the acquisition of such a friendship, at an age 
when new friendships are seldom required, is 
something better than the general course of 
things gives man a right to expect. I think 
on it with great delight ; 1 am not very apt to 
be delighted. 1 am, See. 1 


LETTER XXXYIL— To Mas. Thrale, 
Lichfield, Oct. 21.th, 1777. 

Dear Madam, 

You talk of writing and writing, as if you had 
all the writing to yourself. If our correspond- 
ence were printed, I am sure posterity, for pos - 
terity is always the author’s favourite, would 
say that I am a good writer too. — Anch^ io sono 
pittore. To sit down so often with nothing to 
say; to say something so often, almost without 
consciousness of saying, and without any re- 
membrance of having said, is a power of which 
I will not violate my modesty by boasting, but 
I do not believe that every body has it. 

Some, when they write to their friends, are 
all affection; some are wise and sententious; 
some strain their powers for efforts of gayety ; 
some write news, and some write seci’ets ; but 
to make a letter without affection, without wis- 
dom, without gayety, without news, and with- 
out a secret, is, doubtless, the great epistolic 
art. 

In a man’s letters, you know, Madam, his 
soul lies naked, his letters are only the mirror of 
his breast; whatever passes within him is 
sl'iown undisguised in its natural process ; no- 
thing is inverted, nothing distorted; you see 
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systems in their elements ; you discover actions 
in their motives. 

Of this great truth, sounded by the knowing 
to the ignorant, and so echoed by the ignorant to 
the knowing, what evidence have you now be- 
fore you? Is not my soul laid open in these 
veracious pages? Do not you see me reduced 
to my first principles ? This is the pleasure of 
corresponding with a friend, where doubt and 
distrust have no place, and every thing is said as 
it is thought. The original idea is laid down in 
its simple purity, and all the supervenient con- 
ceptions are spread over it, stratum super stra- 
tum, as they happen to be formed. These are 
the letters by which souls are united, and by 
which minds naturally in unison move each 
other as they are moved themselves. I know, 
dearest lady, that in the perusal of this, such is 
the consanguinity of our intellects, you will be 
touched as I am touched. I have indeed con- 
cealed nothing from you, nor do I expect ever 
to repent of having thus opened my heart. I 
am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVni.^To the Sdme. 

November lOth, 1777. 

Dear Madam, 

And 80, supposing that I might come to town 
and neglect to give you notice, or thinking some 
other strange thought, but certainly thinking 
wrong, you fall to writing about me to Tom 
Davies, as if he could tell you any thing that I 
would not have you know. As soon as I came 
hither, I let you know of my arrival ; and the 
consequence is, that 1 am summoned to Bright- 
helmstone through storms, and colj^ and dirt, 
and all the hardships of wintry journeys. You 
know my natural dread of all those evils; yet 
to show my master an example of compliance, 
and to let you know how much I long to see 
you, and to boast how little I give way to dis- 
ease, my purpose is to be with you on Friday. 

I am sorry for poor Nezzy, and hope she will 
in time be better; I hope the same for myself. 
The rejuvenesceiicy of Mr. Scrase gives us both 
reason to hope, and therefore both of us rejoice 
in his recovery. I wish him well besides as a 
friend to my master. 

I am just come home from not seeing my 
Lord Mayor’s show, but I might have seen at 
least part of it. But I saw Miss Wesley and 
her brothers; she sends her cohipHmehts. 
Mrs. Williams is come home I think a very little 
better. 

Every body was an enemy to that wig.— We 
win burn it, and get drunk ; for what is joy 
without drink? Wagers ai*e laid in the city 
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about our success, wKich Js yet, as the French 
call it, problematical. Well, but seriously, I 
think I shall be glad to see youjn your own 
hair ; but do not take too much time in combing, 
and twisting, and papering, and unpapering, 
and curling, and frizzing, and powdering, and 
getting out the powder, with all the other oper- 
ations required in the cultivation of a head of 
hair ; yet let it be combed at least once in three 
months, on the quarter-day— *1 could wish it 
might be combed once at least in six weeks; if I 
were to indulge my wishes, hut what are wishes 
without hopes, I should fancy the operation 
performed — one knows not when one has 
enough — ^perhaps every morning. I am, dearest 
lady, your, &c. 


LETTER XXXIX.-.T 0 Mas. Thrale. 

Ashbourne, June lUhy 1779. 

Dear Madam, 

Your account of Mr. Thrale’s illness is very 
terrible ; but when I remember that he seems 
to have it peculiar to his constitution, that 
whatever distemper he has, he always has his 
head alfected, I am less frighted. The seizure 
was, I think, not apoplectical, but hysterical, 
and therefore not dangerous to life. I would 
have you however consult such physicians as 
you think you can best trust. Bromfidd seems 
to have done well, and by his practice appears 
not to suspect any apoplexy. This is a solid 
and fundamental comfort. I remember Br. 
Marsigli, an Italian physician, whose seizure 
was more violent than Mr. Thrale’s, for he 
fell down helpless, but his case was not consid- 
ered as of much danger, and he went safe home, 
and is now a professor at Padua. His fit was 
considered as only hysterical. 

I hope Sir Philip, who franked your letter, 
comforts you as well as Mr. Seward. If I can 
comfort you, I will come to you; but I hope 
you are now no longer in want of any help to ! 
be happy. I am, &c. 

The Doctor sends his compliments; he is one 
of the people that are growing old. 


LETTER XL . — To the Same, 

Ashbourne, June lUh, 1779. 

Dear Madam, 

Plow near we are all to extreme danger. We 
are merry or sad, or busy or idle, and forget 
that death is hovering over us. You are a dear 
lady for writing again. The case, as you now 
describe it, is worse than I conceived it when I 


read your first letter. It is still however not 
apoplectic, but seems to have something worse 
than hysterical, a tendency to a palsy, which I 
hope however is now over. I am glad that you 
have Heberden, and hope we are all safer. I 
am the more alarmed by this violent seizure, as 
I can impute it to no wrong practices, or intem- 
perance of any kind, and therefore know not 
how any defence or preservative can be obtained. 
Mr. Thrale has certainly less exercise than 
when he followed the foxes ; but he is very far 
from uuwieldiness or inactivity, and further 
still from any vicious or dangerous excess. I 
fancy, however, he will do well to lido more. 

Do, dear Madam, let me know every post 
how he goes on. Such sudden violence is very 
dreadful; we know not by what it is let loose 
upon us, nor by what its effects are limited. 

If my coming can either assist or divert, or 
be useful to any purpose, let me but know. I 
will soon be with you. 

Mrs. Kennedy, Q,ueeney’s Baucis, ended last 
week a long life of disease and poverty. She 
had been married about fifty years. 

Dr. Taylor is not much amiss, but always 
complaining. I am, &c- 


LETTER XLI.— To Mr. Thrale. 

Liclifield, June 23d, 1779. 

Dear Sir, 

To show you how well I think of your health, 
I have sent you a hundred pounds to keep for 
me. It will come within one day of quarter- 
day, and that day you must give me. I came 
by it in a very uncommon manner, and would 
not confound it with the rest. 

My wicked mistress talks as if she thought it 
possible for me to be indifferent or negligent 
about your health or hers. If I could have done 
any good, I had not delayed an hour to come to 
you; and I will come very soon to try if my 
advice can he of any use, or my company of any 
entertainment. 

What can be done you must do for yourself; 
do not let any uneasy thought settle in your 
mind. Cheerfulness and exercise are your great 
remedies. Nothing is for the present worth 
your anxiety. Vivite Iceti is one of the great 
rules of health. I believe it will be good to ride 
often, but never to weariness, for weariness is 
itself a temporary resolution of the nerves, and 
is therefore to be avoided. Labour is exercise 
continued to fatigue — exercise is labour used 
only while it produces pleasure. 

Above all, keep your mind quiet: do not 
think with earnestness even of your health ; hut 
think on such things as may please without too 
much agitation ; among which I hope is, dear 
Sir, your, &c. 
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letter XLII.— To Mrs. Thrale. 

Dear Madam, 

On Sunday I dined witb poor Lawrence, who 
is deafer than ever. When he was told that 
Dr. Mpisy visited Mr. Thrale, he inquired for 
what ? and said there was nothing to he done, 
which Kature would not do for herself. On 
Sunday evening I was at Mrs. Vesey’s, and 
there was inquiry about my master, but I told 
them all good. There was Dr. Bernard of 
Eton, and we made a noise all the evening ; and 
there was Pepys, and Wraxal till I drove him 
away. And 1 have no loss of my mistress, who 
laughs, and frisks, and frolics it all the long 
day, and never thinks of poor Colin. 

If Mr. Thrale will but continue to mend, we 
shall, I hope, come together again, and do as 
good things as ever we did ; but perhaps you 
will be made too proud to heed me, and yet as 
I have often told you, it will not be easy for you 
to find such another. 

Queeney has been a good girl, and wrote me 
a letter ; if Burney said she would write, she 
told you a fib. She writes nothing to me. She 
can wi’ite home fast enough. I have a good 
mind not to let her know that Dr. Bernard, to 
whom I had recommended her novel, speaks of 
it with great commendation} and that the copy 
which she lent me, has been read by Dr. Law- 
rence three times over. And yet what a gypsey 
it is. She no more minds me than if 1 were a 
Brangton. Pray speak to Queeney to write 
again. 

I have had a cold and a cough, and taken 
opium, and think I am better. We have had 
very cold weather ; bad riding weather for my 
master, but he will surmount it all. Did Mrs. 
Browne make any reply to your comparison of 
business with solitude, or did you quite down 
her ? 1 am much pleased to thiuk that Mrs. 
Cotton thinks me worth a frame, and a place 
upon her wall ; her kindness was hardly within 
my hope, but time does wonderful things. All 
my fear is, that if I should come again, my 
print would be taken down. I fear I shall 
never hold it. 

Who dines with you? Do you seek Dr. 
Woodward or Dr. Harrington? Do you go to 
the house where they write for the myrtle? 
You are at all places of high resort, and bring 
home hearts by dozens ; while l am seeking for 
something to say about men of whom I know 
nothing but their verses, and sometimes very 
little of them. Now I have begun, however, I 
do not despair of making an end. Mr. Nichols 
holds that Addison is the most taking of all that 
I have done. I doubt they will not be done be- 
fore you come away. 

Now you think yourself the first writer in 
the world for a letter about nothing. Can you 
write such a letter as this ? So miscellaneous, 
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with such noble disdain of regularity, Hke Shak- 
speares works; such graceful negligence of 
transition, like the ancient enthusiasts? The 
pure voice of nature and of friendship. Now of 
whom shall I proceed to speak? Of whom but 
Mrs. Montague? Having mentioned Shakspeare 
and Nature, does not the name of Montague 
force itself upon me ? Such were the ti'ansitions 
of the ancients, which now seem abrupt, because 
the intermediate idea is lost to modern under- 
standings. 1 wish her name had connected it- 
self with friendship ; but, ah Colin, thy hopes 
are in vain! One thing however is left me, I 
have still to complain ; but I hope I shall not 
complain much while you have any kindness 
for me. I am, dearest and dearest Madam, 
your, &e. 

London, April 11th, 1780. 


LETTER XLIIL— 2h the Same, 
Dearest Madam, 

Mr. Thrale never will live abstinently, till he 
can persuade himself to abstain by rule. I lived 
on potatoes on Friday, and on spinach to-day ; 
but I have had, I am afraid, too many dinners 
of late. I took physic too both days, and hope 
to fast to-morrow. When be comes borne, we 
will shame him, and Jebh shall scold him into 
regularity. I am glad, however, that he is al- 
ways one of the company, and that my dear 
Q,ueeney is again another. Encom’age, as you 
can, the musical girl. 

Nothing is more common than mutual dislike 
where mutual approbation is particulax’ly ex- 
pected. There is often on both sides a vigilance, 
not over benevolent ; and as attention is strong- 
ly excited, so that nothing drops unheeded, any 
difference in taste or opinion, and some differ- 
ence where there is no restraint will commonly 
appear, immediately generates dislike. 

Never let criticisms operate upon your face or 
your mind ; it is very rarely that an author is 
hurt by his critics. The blaze of reputation 
cannot be blown out, but it often dies in the 
socket ; a very few names may be considered as 
perpetual lamps that shine unconsumed. From 
the author of Fitzosboi*ne’s Letters I cannot 
think myself in much danger. I met him only 
once about thirty years ago, and in some small 
dispute reduced him to whistle ; having not seen 
him since, that is the last impression. Poor 
Moore the Fabulist was one of the company. 

Mrs. Montague’s long stay against her own 
inclination, is very convenient. You would, by 
your own confession, want a companion; and 
she is par pluribus, conversing with her you 
may find variety in one. 

At Mrs. Ord’s I met one Mrs. B-«— a 
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tmvelled lady, of great spirit, and some con- 
sciousness of her own abilities. We had a con- 
test of gallantry, an horn* long, so much to the 
diversion of the company, that at Ramsay’s last 
night, in a-^crowded room, they would have 
pitted ns again. There were Smelt, and- the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, who comes to everyplace ; 
and Lord Monboddo, and Sir Joshua, and ladies 
out of tale. 

The Exhibition, how will you do either to 
see or not to see ! The Exhibition is eminently 
splendid. There is contour, and keeping, and 
grace, and expression, and all the varieties of ar- 
tificial excellence. The apartments were truly 
very noble. The pictures, for the sake of a sky- 
light, are at the top of the house-; there we 
dined, and I sat over-against the Archbishop of 
York. See how I live when I am not under 
petticoat government, I am, &:c. 

London, May J, 17S0. 


LETTER XLIV.— To Mrs. Thrale. 

Londo7i, June 9, 1780. 

Dear Madam, 

To the question. Who was impressed with con- 
sternation ? it may with great truth be answer- 
ed that every body was impressed, for nobody 
was sure of his safety. 

On Friday the good Protestants met fn St. 
George’s Fields, at the summons of Lord 
George Gordon, and marching to Westminster, 
insulted the Lords and Commons, who all bore 
it with great tameness. At night the outrages 
began by the demolition of the mass-house by 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

An exact journal of a week’s defiance of go- 
vernment I cannot give you. On hlonday, Mr. 
Sfrahan, who had been insulted, spoke to Lord 
Masasfield, who had, I think, been insulted, 
too, of tlae licentiousness of the populace; and 
his Lordship treated it as a very slight irregu- 
larity, On Tuesday night they pulled down 
Fielding’s house, and burnt his goods in the 
street. They had gutted on Monday Sii’ 
George Savile’s house, hut the building was 
saved. On Tuesday evening, leaving Field- 
ing’s ruins, they went to Newgate to demand 
their companions who had been seized demolish- 
ing the chapel. The keeper could not release 
them but by the Mayor’s permission, which he 
went to ask ; at his return he found all the pri- 
soners released, and Newgate in a blaze. They 
then went to Bloomsbury, and fastened upon 
Lord Mansfield’s house, which they pulled 
down ; nnd as for his goods, they totally buimt 
them. They have since gone to Cane-wood, but 
a guard was there before them. They plunder- 


ed some Papists, I think, and burnt a mass- 
house in Moorfields the same night. 

On Wednesday I walked with Dr. Scott to 
look at Newgate, and found it in ruins, with 
the lire yet glowing. As I went by, the Pro- 
testants were plundering the Sessions-house at 
the Old Bailey. There were not, I believe, a 
hundred ; but they did their work at leisure, in 
full security, without sentinels, %vithout trepi- 
dation, as men lawfully employed, in full day. 
Such is the cowardice of a commercial place. 
On tVednesday they broke open the Fleet, and 
the King’s Bench, and the Marshalsea, and 
Wood-street Counter, and Clcrkenweli Bi’ide- 
well, and released all the prisonei’s. 

At night they set fire to the Fleet and to the 
King’s Bench, and I know not how many other 
places ; and one might see the glare of confla- 
gration fill the sky from many parts. The sight 
was dreadful. Some people were threatened; 
Mr. Strahan advised me to take care of my- 
self. Such a time of terror you have been happy 
in not seeing. 

The King said in council, that the magistrates 
had not done their duty, but that he would do 
his own ; ainl a proclamation was published, di- 
recting ns to keep our servaiits within doors, as 
the peace was now to be preserved by force. 
The soldiers were sent out to different parts, 
and the town is now at quiet. 

What has happened at your house you will 
know, the harm is only a few butts of beer ; 
and I think you may be sure that the danger is 
over. There is .a body of soldiei’s at St, Marga- 
ret’s Hill. 

Of Mr. Tyson I know nothing, nor can guess 
to what he can allude ; but I know that a young 
fellow, of little more than seventy, is naturally 
an unresisted conqueror of hearts. 

Ih-ay tdl Mi\ Thrale tliat I live £ere and 
have no fruit, and, if he does not interpose, am 
not likely to have much ; but I think he might 
as well give me a little as give all to the gar- 
dener. 

Pray make my compliments to Queeney and 
Burney. I am, &c. 


LETTER XLV.— To 

June lOthj 1780. 

Dear Madam, 

Y'ou have ere now heard and read enough to 
convince you that we have had something to 
suffer, and something to fear, and therefore I 
think it necessary to quiet the solicitude which 
you undoubtedly feel, by telling you that our 
calamities and tei’rors are now at an end. The 
soldiei's are stationed so as to be every where 
within call; there is no longer any body of 
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rioters, and the individuals are hunted to their 
holes, and led to prison j the streets are safe and 
quiet : Lord George was last night sent to the 
Tower. Mr. John Wilkes was this day with a 
party of soldiers in my neighbourhood, to seize 
the publisher of a seditious paper. Every body 
walks, and eats, and sleeps in security. But the 
history of the last week would fill you with 
amazement ; it is without any modern example. 

Several chapels have been destroyed, and se- 
veral inoffensive Papists have been plundered, 
but the high sport was to burn the jails. This 
was a good rabble trick. The debtors and the 
criminals wei"e all set at liberty; hut of the cri- 
minals, as has always happened, many are al- 
ready retaken, and two pirates have suiTendered 
themselves, and it is expected that they will he 
pardoned. 

Govei*nment now acts again with its propet 
force; and we are all again under the protection 
of the king and the law. I thought that it 
would he agreeable to you and my master to 
have my testimony to the jiuhlic security ; and 
that you would sleep more quietly when I told 
you that you are safe. I am, dearest lady, 
your, See, 


LETTER XLVI.—To Mrs.Thrale. 

Londortf April Uhf 1781. 

Dearest Madam, 

Of your injunctions, to pray for you, and write 
to you, I hope to leave neither unobserved ; and 
I hope to find you willing in a short time to al- 
leviate your trouble by some other exercise of 
the mind. I am not without my part of the ca- 
lamity. No death since that of my wife has ever 
oppressed me like this. But let us remember, 
that we are in the hands of Plim who knows 
when to give and when to take away; who will 
look upon us with mercy through all our varia- 
tions of existence, and who invites us to call on 
him in the day of trouble. Call upon him in 
this great revolution of life, and call with confi- 
dence. You will then find comfort for the past, 
and siijjport for the future. He that has given 
you happiness in marriage, to a degree of which, 
without personal knowledge, I should have 
thought the description fabulous, can give you 
another mode of happiness as a mother; and at 
last the happiness of losing all temporal cares in 
the thoughts of an eternity in Heaven. 

I do not exhort you to reason youi’self into 
tranquillity. We must first pray, and then la- 
bour; first implore the blessing of God, and 
use those means which he puts into our 
hands. Cultivated ground has few weeds; a 
mind occupied by lawful business, has little 
room for useless regret. 


We read the will to-day ; but I will not fill 
my first letter with any other account than that, 
with all my zeal for your advantage, I am satis- 
fied ; that the other executors, more used to con- 
sider pi'operty than I, commended it for wisdom 
and equity. Yet why should I not tell you 
that you have five hundred pounds for your im- 
mediate expenses, and two thousand pounds 
a-year, with both the houses, and all the goods. 
Let us pray for one another, that the time, 
whether long or short, that shall yet be gi*anted 
us, may be well spent ; and that when this life, 
which at the longest is very short, shall come to 
an end, a better may begin which shall never 
end. I am, dearest Madam, your, &c. 


LETTER XLVII.— To the Same. 

April 7tlh mi. 

Dear Madam, 

I HOTE you begin to find your mind grow clear- 
er. My part of the loss hangs upon me. I 
have lost a friend of boundless kindness, at an 
age when it is very unlikely that I should find 
another. 

if you think change of place likely to relieve 
you, there is no reason why you should not go 
to Bath ; the distances are unequal, but with 
regard to practice and business they are the 
same. It is a day’s journey from either place ; 
and the post is more expeditious and certain to 
Bath. Consult only your inclination, for there 
is really no other principle of choice. God di- 
rect and bless you. 

Ml*. C has offered Mr. P — mo- 

ney, but it was not wanted. I hope we shall 
all do all we can to make you less unhappy, and 
you must do all you can for yourself. What 
we, or what you can do, will for a time be 
but little; yet certainly that calamity, which 
may be considered as doomed to fall inevitably 
on half mankind, is not finally without alle- 
viation. 

It is something for me, that, as I have not the 
decrepitude, I have not the callousness of old 
age. I hope in time to be less afilicted, I 
an, &c. 


LETTER XhVlU.-^To tJw Same. 

London, April 9lh, 1781. 

Dear Madam, 

That yon are gradually recovering your tran- 
quillity is the effect to be humbly expected from 
trust in God. . Do not represent life as darker 
^ than it is. Your loss has been very great, but 
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you retain more tlian almost any other can hope 
to possess. You are high in the opinion of man- 
kind; you have children from whom much 
pleasure may be expected ; and that you will 
find many friends, you have no reason to doubt. 
Of my friendship, be it worth more or less, I 
hope you think yourself certain, without much 
art or care. It will not be easy for me to repay 
the benefits that I have received; hut I hope to 
he aiw’ays ready at your call. Our sorrow has 
different effects ; you are withdj'awn into soli- 
tude, and I am driven into company. I am 
afraid of thinking what I have lost. I never 
had such a friend before. Let me have your 
prayers and tliose of my dear Queeney. 

The prudence and resolution of your design 
to return so soon to your business and your duty 
deserves great praise ; I shall communicate it on 
Wednesday to the other executors. Be pleased 
to let me know whether you would have me 
come to Streatham to receive you, or stay here 
till the next day, I am, &c. 


LETTER XLIX— To Mas. Thrale. 

Bolt-court i FUet-street, June \Wh 1783. 

Lear Madam, 

I AM sitting down in no cheerful solitude to 
write a narrative which would once have affect- 
ed you with tenderness and sorrow, hut which 
you will perhaps pass over now with a careless 
glance of frigid indifference. For this diminu- 
tion of regard, however, I know not whether I 
ought to blame you, who may have reasons 
which I cannot know ; and I do not blame my- 
self, who have for a great part of human life 
done you what good I could, and have never 
done you evil, 

I have been disordered in the usual way, and 
had been relieved by the usual methods, by 
opium and cathartics, but had rather lessened 
my dose of opium. 

On Monday the 16th I sat for my picture, 
and walked a considerable way with little in- 
convenience. In the afternoon and evening I 
felt myself light and easy, and began to plan 
schemes of life. Thus I went to bed, and in a 
short time waked and sat up, as has been long 
my custom, when I felt a confusion and indis- 
tinctness in my head, which lasted 1 suppose 
about half a minute ; I was alarmed, and prayed 
God, that however he might afflict my body, he 
would spare my understanding. This prayer, 
that I might try the integrity of my faculties, I 
made in Latin verse. The lines were not very 
good, hut I knew them not to he very good ; I 
made them easily, and concluded myself to be 
unimpaired in my faculties. 

Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a 


paralytic stroke, and that my speech was talten 
from me. I had no pain, and so little dejection 
in this dreadful state, that I wondered at my 
own apathy, and considered that perhaps death 
itself, when it should come, would excite less 
horror than seems now to attend it. 

In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took two 
drams. Wine has been celebrated for tbe pro- 
duction of elo<iuence. I put myself into violent 
motion, and I think repeated it; but all was 
vain, I then went to bed, and, strange as it 
may seem, I think, slept. When I saw light, 
it was time to contrive what I should do. 
Though God stopped my speech, he left me my 
hand : I enjoyed a mercy which was not grant- 
ed to my dear friend Lawrence, who now per- 
haps overlooks me as I am writing, and rejoices 
that I have what he wanted. My first note 
was necessarily to my servant, who came in 
talking, and could not immediately comprehend 
why he should read what I put into his hands. 

I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I 
might have a discreet friend at hand to act as 
occasion should require. In penning this note 
I had some difficulty; my hand, I knew not 
how nor why, made wrong letters. I then 
wrote to Dr. Taylor to come to me, and bring 
Lr. Heberden, and I sent to Dr. Brocklesby, 
who is my neighbour. My physicians are very 
friendly and very disinterested, and give me 
great hopes, but you may imagine my situation. 
I have so far recovered my vocal powers, as to 
repeat the Lord’s prayer with no very imperfect 
articulation. My memory, I hope, yet remains 
as it was ; hut such an attack produces solicitude 
for the safety of every faculty, 
j How this will be received by you I know 
not. 1 hope you will sympathise with me ; but 
perhaps 

My mistress, gracious, miW, and good. 

Cries, Is he dumb 1 Tis time he should. 

But can this be possible ? I hope it cannot. I 
hope that what, tvhen I could speak, 1 spoke of 
you, and to you, will be in a sober and serious 
hour remembered by you ; and surely it cannot 
be remembered but with some degi'ee of kind- 
ness. I have loved you with virtuous affection ; 
I have honoured you with sincere esteem. Let 
not all our endearments be forgotten, but let me 
have in this great distress your pity and your 
prayers. You see I yet turn to you with my 
complaints, as a settled and unalienable friend; 
do not, do not drive me from you, for I have 
not deserved either neglect or hatred. 

To the girls, who do not write often, for Susy 
has written only once, and Miss Thrale owes 
me a letter, I earnestly recommend, as their 
guardian and friend, that they remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth. 

I suppose you may wish to know how my 
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disease is treated by the physicians. They put 
a blister upon my bach, and two from my ear 
to my throat, one on a side. The blister on the 
back has done little, and those on the throat 
have not risen. I bullied and bounced, (it sticks 
to our last sand,) and compelled the apothecary 
to make his salve according to the Edinburgh 
Disjsensatory, that it might adhere better. I 
have two on now of iny own x^’escription. 
They likewise give me salt of hartshorn, which 
I take with no great confidence, but I am satis- 
fied that what can be done is done for me. 

0 God! give me comfort and confidence in 
Thee ; forgive my sins ; and if it he thy good 
pleasure, relieve my diseases for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

1 am almost ashamed of this querulous letter j 
but now it is written, let it go. I am, &c. 


LETTER L.— To Mbs. Thbabe. 

Deaii Madax, 

Among those that have inquired after me, Sir 
Philip is one j and Di*. Burney was one of those 
who came to see me. I have had no reason to 
complain of indifference or neglect. Dick Bur- 
ney is come home five inches taller. 

Yesterday, in the evening, I went to chui'ch, 
and have been to-day to see the great burning- 
glass, which does more than was ever done be- 
fore by the transmission of the rays, but is not 
equal in power to those which reflect them. It 
wastes a diamond placed in the focus, but causes 
no diminution of pure gold. Of the rubies ex- 
posed to its iiction, one was made more vivid, 
the other paler. To see the glass, I climbed up 
stairs to the gaiTct, and then up a ladder to the 
leads, and talked to the artist rather too long • 
for my voice, though clear and distinct for a lit- 
tle while, soon tires and falters. The organs of 
speech are yet veiy feeble, but will, I hope, bo 
by the mercy of God finally I’estored : at pre- 
sent, like any other weak limb, they can endure 
but little labour at once. Would you not have 
been veiy sorry for me when I could scarcely 
sj^eak ? 

Fresh canthaiddes were this morning apjdied , 
to my head, and are to he continued some time 
longer. If they play me no treacherous tricks, 
they give me very little pain. 

Let me have your kindness and your prayers j 
and think on me as on a man, who, for a very 
great portion of your life, has done you all the 
good he could, and desires still to be considered, 
Madam, your, &c. 


LETTER LI.*— To i/io iSb;me. 

London) July 1, 1783. 

Deabest Madam, 

This morning I took the air by a ride to Hamp- 
stead, and this effternoon I dined with the dub. 

I But fresh cantharides were this day applied to 
my head. 

Mr. Cator called on me to-day, and told me 
that he had invited you back to Streatham. I 
showed the unfitness of your retui*n thither, till 
the neighbourhood should have lost its habits of 
depredation, and he seemed to be satisfied. He 
invited me very kindly and cordially to try the 
air of Beckenham, and pleased me very much 
by his affectionate attention to bliss Vezy. 
There is much good in his character, and much 
usefulness in his knowledge, 

Queency seems now to have forgotten me. 
Of the different appearance of the hills and val- 
leys an account may perhaps be given, without 
the supposition of any prodigy. If she had been 
out and the evening was breezy, the exhalations 
would rise from the low grounds very copious- 
ly ; and the wind that swept and cleared the 
hills, would only by its cold condense the va- 
pours of the sheltered valleys, 

Murphy is just gone from me| he visits me 
very kindly, and I have no unkindriess to com- 
plain of. 

I am sorry that Sir Philip’s request was not 
treated with more respect, nor can X imagine 
what has put them so much out of humour ; I 
hope their business is prosperous. 

I hope that I recover by degrees, hut my 
nights are restless; and you will suppose the 
nei'vous system to be somewhat enfeebled. I 
am, Madam, your, &c. 


LETTER LIL— To l/ie Same. 

London^ Oct. 9, 

TVo nights ago Mr. Burke sat with me a long 
time ; he seems much pleased with his journey. 
We had both seen Stonehenge this summer for 
the first time. I told him that the view had 
enabled me to confute two opinions which have 
been advanced about it. One that the mate- 
rials are not natural stones, but an ai’tiiicial 
composition hardened by time. This notion is 
as old as Camden’s time ; and has this strong ar- 
gument to support it, that stone of that species 
is no where to be found. The other opinion, 
advanced by Dr. Charlton, is, that it was erect- 
ed by the Danes. 

Mr. Bowles made me observe, that the trans- 
verse stonfts were fixed on tbe perpendiadar 
supporters by a knob formed on the tap of the 
upright stone, which entered info a hollow cut 
in the crossing stone. This is a proof that the 
Hh 
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enormous edifice was raised by a people who 
had not yet the knowledge of mortar ; which 
canuot be supposed of the Danes, who came hi- 
ther in ships, and were not ignorant certainly 
of thb arts of life. This proves likewise the 
stones not to be factitious ; mr they that could 
mould such durable masses could do inuch more 
than make mortar, and could have continued the 
transverse from the upright part with the same 
paste. 

You have doubtless seen Stonehenge; and if 
you have not, I should think it a hard task to 
make an adequate descriptron. 

It is, in my opinion, to be referred to the ear- 
liest habitation of the island, as a druidical 
monument of at least two thousand years ; pro- 
bably the most ancient work of man upon the 
island. Salisbury cathedi’al and its neighbour 
Stonehenge, are two eminent monuments of art 
and rudeness, and may show the first essay, and 
the last perfection in architecture. 

I have not yet settled my thoughts about the 
generation of light air, which I indeed once saw 
produced, but I was at tbe height of my great 
complaint. I have made inquiry, and shall 
Soon be able to tell you how to fill a balloon. I 
am, Madam, your, &c. 


TETTER LIIL— To Mas. TiiaALE. 

Lundon, Dec, 27//*, 1783. 

Dear Madam, 

The wearisome solitude of the long evenings 
did indeed suggest to me the convenience of a 
club in my neighbourhood, but I have been hin- 
dered from attending it by want of breath. If 
I can complete the scheme, you shall have the 
names and the regulations. 

The time of the year, for I hope the fault is 
rather in the weather than in me, has been very 
hard upon me. The muscles of my breast are 
much convulsed. Dr. Heherden recommends 
opiates, of which X have such horror that I do 
not think of them but in extremis, I was, how- 
ever, driven to them last night for refuge, and 
having taken the usual quantity, durst not go to 
bed, for fear of that uneasiness to which a supine 
posture exposes me, but rested all night in a 
chair with much relief, aind have been to-day 
more warm, active, and cheerful. 

You have more than once wondered at my 
complaint of solitude when you hear that I am 
crowded with visits. Irwpem ms copia fecit. 
Visitors are no proper companions in the cham- 
ber of sickness. They come when I could sleep 
or read j they stay till I am weary, they force 
me to attend when my mind calls for relaxation, 
and to speak when my powers will hardly actu- 


ate my tongue. The amusements and consola- 
tions of languor and depression are conferred by 
familiar and domestic companions, which can 
be visited or called at will, and can occasionally 
he quieted or dismissed, who do not obstruct ac- 
commodation by ceremony, or destroy indolence 
by awakening effort. 

Such society I had with Levet and Williams ; 
such I had where— I am never likely to have it 
more. 

I wish, dear lady, to you and my dear girls, 
many a cheerful and pious Christmas. I am, 
your, &C, 


! LETTER LIV.— To Mas. Piozzi. 

Londo)if Jidp Sthf 1784. 

Dear Madam, 

WxfAT you have done, however I may lament 
it, I have no pretence to resent, as it has not 
been injurious to me; I therefore breathe out 
one sigh more of tenderness, perhaps useless, 
hut at least sincere. 

I wish that God may grant you every bless- 
ing, that you may be happy in this world for its 
short continuance, and eternally happy in a bet- 
ter state ; and whatever I can contribute to your 
happiness I am very ready to repay, for that 
kindness which soothed twenty years of a life 
radically wretched. 

Do not think slightly of the advice wliich I 
now presume to offer. Prevail upon Mr. Piozzi 
to settle in England : you may live here with 
more dignity thaii in Italy, and with more se- 
curity ; your rank will be higher, and your for- 
tune more under your own eye. I desire not to 
detail all my reasons; but every argument of 
prudence and interest is for England, and only 
some phantoms of imagination seduce you to 
Italy. 

I am afraid, however, that my counsel is vain, 
yet I have eased iny heart by giving it. 

When Queen Mary took the resolution of 
sheltering herself in England, the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, attempting to dissuade her, at- 
tended on her journey ; and when they came to 
the iiTemeahle stream that separated the two. 
kingdoms, walked by her side into the water, 
in the middle of which he seized her bridle, and 
with earnestness proportioned to her danger and 
his own affection pressed her to return. The 
queen went forward.— If the parallel reaches 
thus far, may it go no farther. — The tears stand 
in my eyes. 

I am going into Derbyshire, and hope to be 
followed by your good wishes, for I am, with 
gi’eat affection, your, &c. 
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’PnESE Postil umous Devotions of Dr. Johnson 
will be, no doubt, welcomed by the public, with 
a distinction similar to that which has been al- 
ready paid to his other Worhs. 

During many years of his life, he statedly ob- 
served certain days * with a religious solemni- 
ty ; on which, and other occasions, it was his 
custom to compose suitable Prayers and Medita- 
tions ; committing them to writing for his own 
use, and, as he assured me, without any view to 
their publication. But being last summer on a 
visit at Oxford to the Keverend Dr. Adams, f 
and that gentleman urging him repeatedly to 
engage in some work of this kind, he then first 
conceived a design to revise these pious effu- 
sions, and bequeathed them, with enlargements, 
to the use and benefit of others. 

Infirmities, however, now growing fast upon 
him, he at length changed this design and de- 
termined to give the manuscripts, without revi- 
sion, in charge to me, as I had long shared bis 
intimacy, and was at this time his daily attend- 
ant. Accordingly, one morning, on my visiting 
him by desire at an early hour, he put these pa- 
pers into my hands, with instructions for com- 
mitting them to the press, and with a promise 
to prepare a sketch, of his own life to accompany 
them. But the performance of this promise 
also was prevented, partly by his hasty destruc- 
tion of some private memoirs, which he after- 


* Viz. New-Year*s Day ; March 28, the day on 
which his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, died ; Gond- 
Priday ; Easter-Day j and September the XStli, his 
own birth-day. 

f Master of PembroTco College, at which Dr. John 
Bon received part of his education. 


wards lamented, and partly by that incurable 
sickness, which soon ended in his dissolution. 

As a biographer, he is allowed to have ex- 
celled without a rival ; and we may justly re- 
gret that he who had so advantageously trans- 
mitted to posterity the memories of other emi- 
nent men, should have been thus prevented do- 
ing equal honour to his own. But the particu- 
lars of this venerable man’s personal history 
may still, in great measure, be preserved j and 
the public ai’e authorized to expect them from 
some of his many friends, who are zealous to 
augment the monument of his fame by the 
detail of his private virtues.* 

That the authenticity of this work may never 
be called in question, the original manuscript 
will be deposited in the library of Pembroke 
College, in Oxford. Dr. Bray’s associates are 
to receive the profits of the first edition, by the 
authoi*’s appointment j and any further advan- 
tages that accrue, will he distributed among his 
relations, f 


* Since this Preface was written the following 
publications have appeared, viz. 

Anecdotes of the late Dr. Johnson, during the last 
Twenty Years of his life, by Hester Lynch Piozzi, 
3d edit. 1786, small 8vo. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL. D., published 
with his Works, by Sir John Hawkins, 8vo. 1787. 

The life of Samuel Johnson, LL. D., by James 
Boswell, Esq. first published in 2 vols. 4to, after- 
wards ri793) in 3, and finally in 4 vols. 8vo. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel John- 
son, LL. D. published with! the 2d edition of hi# 
Works, by Arthur Murphy, Esq. 8vo. 1792. 

f The profits of the first edition were accordingly 
paid to Dr. Bray’s associates ; and those of the «©« 
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I have now discharged the ti*ust reposed in 
me hy that friend, whose labours entitle him to 
lasting gratitude and venei’ation from the lite- 
rary, and still more from the Christian world. 
His Lives of the English Poets “are writ- 
ten,’* as he justly hopes, in such a manner 
as may tend to the promotion of piety.” This 
merit may he ascribed, with e<iual truth, to 
most of his other worhs ; and doubtless to his 
Sermons, none of which indeed have yet been 
made public, nor is it known where they are ex- 
tant; though it be certain, from his own ac- 
knowledgment, both in conversation and writ- 
ing, that he composed many. As he seems 
to have turned his thoughts with peculiar ear- 
nestness to the study of religious subjects, we 
may presume these remains would deserve to 
he numbered among his happiest productions. 
It is therefore hoped they have fallen into the 
hands of those, who will not withhold them in 
obscurity, but consider them as deposits, the se- 
clusion of which, from general use, would be an 
injurious diminution of their author’s fame, 
and retrenchment from the common stock of se- 
rious instruction. * 

But the integi'ity of his mind was not only 
speculatively shadowed in lus writings, but sub- 
stantially exemplified in his life. His prayers 
and his alms, like those of the good Cornelius, 
went up for an ineessant memorial ; and always, 
from a heart deeply impressed with piety, never 
Jnsensihle to the calls of friendship or compas- 
sion, and prone to melt in effusions of tender- 
ness on the slightest incitement. 

When, among other articles in his Dictionary, 
Lichfield presents itself to his notice, he salutes 
that place of his nativity in these words ofVir- 
gil, SakSf magna parens. Nor was the saluta-. 
tion adopted without reason ; for well might he 
denominate his parent city great, who, by the 
cclebi’i ty of his name, hath for ever made it so<— 

Salve, magna parens frugum, Staffordla tellus 

Magna yirum. 

ViRG. Georg", lib. ii. 173. 


cond hare been distributed among Dr. Johnson’s 
poor relations and connections, all of whom are since 

dead, except Humphrey Hely, who married 

Ford, sister to the Eev. Cornelius Ford, and first 
cousin to our author. This poor man, who has seen 
better days, is now a tenant of Whicher^s Alms- 
houses, Chapel-street, Westminster. 

* In 1738, appeared one volume, and in 1789, a se- 
cond, of Sermons on different subjects, left for pub- 
lication by John Taylor, LL. D., late Prebendary of 
Westminster, &c. published by the Rev. Samuel 
Hayes, A. M., Usher of Westminster School. To the 
second volume is added a Sermon avowedly written 
by Dr. Johnson, for the funeral of his wife; and 
from internal and other evidence, the whole con- 
tents of both volumes are now generally ascribed to 
the same author. 


More decisive testimonies of his affectionate 
sensibility are exhibited in the following work, 
where he bewails the successive depredations of 
death on his relations and friends ; whose vir- 
tues, thus mournfully suggested to his recollec- 
tion, he seldom omits to I’ecite, with ardent 
wishes for their acquittal at the throne of mercy. 
In praying, however, with restriction,* for 
these regretted tenants of the grave, he indeed 
conformed to a practice, which though it has 
been retained by other learned membei’s of our 
church, her Liturgy no longer admits, and 
many, who adhere to her communion, avowedly 
disapprove. That such prayers are, or may be, 
efficacious, they who sincerely offer them must 
believe. But may not a belief in their efficacy, 
so far as it prevails, be attended with danger to 
those who entertain it? May it not incline 
them to carelessness ; and promote a neglect of 
repentance, by inducing a persuasion, that with- 
out it, pardon may be obtained through these 
vicarious intercessions? Indeed the doctrine (I 
speak with deference to the great names that 
have espoused it) seems inconsistent with some 
principles generally allowed among us. If, 
wJwre the tree falleth, there it shall be; if, as Pro- 
testants maintain, our state at the close of life 
is to be the measure of our final sentence ; then 
prayers for the dead, being visibly fruitless, can 
be regarded only as the vain oblations of super- 
stition, But of all superstitions, this perhaps 
is one of the least unamiahle, and most incident 
to a good mind. If our sensations of kindness 
be intense, those whom we have revered and 
loved during life, death, which removes them 
from sight, cannot wholly exclude from our con- 
cern. The fondness, kindled by intercourse, 
will still glow from memory, and prompt us to 
wish, perhaps to pray, that the valued dead, to 
whose felicity our friendship can no longer mi- 
nister, may find acceptance with Him, who gie-, 
eth us, and them, richly all ihmgs to enjoy. It is 
true, for the reason just mentioned, such evi- 
dences of our sui’viving affection maybe thought 


it. Our author informs us that his prayers for de- 
ceased friends were offered up, on several occasions, 
as far as might be lauful for hirrii and once toUh 
Preface of Permission : whence it should seem that 
he had some doubt concerning the lawfulness of 
such prayers, though it does not appear that he ever 
discontinued the use of them. It is also observable, 
that in his reflections on the death of his Wife and 
again of Mr. Thrale, he wishes that the Almighty 
not mai/ have, but may have had mercy on them ; 
evidently supposing their sentence to have been al- 
ready passed in the Divine Mind. This supposition, 
indeed, may seem not very consistent with his re- 
commending them to the Divine Mercy afterwards. 
It proves, however that he had no belief in a state of 
Purgatory, and consequently no reason for praying 
for the dead, that could impeach the sincerity of his 
profession as a Protestant. 
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ill-judged 5 but surely they are generous; and 
some natural tenderness is due even to a super- 
stition, which thus originates in piety and be- 
nevolence. 

We see our author, in one place, purposing 
with seriousness to remember his brother’s 
dream ; in another, owning his embarrassment 
from needless stipulations ; and, on many occa- 
sions, noting, with a circumstantial minuteness, 
the process of his religious fasts. But these pe- 
culiarities, if they betray some tincture of the 
propensity already observed, prove, for the most 
part, the pious tenor of his thoughts. They 
indicate a mind ardently zealous to please God, 
and anxious to evince its alacrity in his service, 
by a scrupulous observance of more than enjoin- 
ed duties. 

But however the soundness of his principles 
might, in general, be apparent, he seems to have 
lived with a perpetual conviction that his con- 
duct was defective; lamenting past neglects, 
forming purposes of future diligence, and con- 
stantly acknowledging their failure in the event. 
It was natural for him, who possessed such 
powers of usefulness, to consider the waste of 
his time as a peculiar delinquency ; with which, 
however, he appears to have been far less fre- 
quently, and less culpably chargeable, than his 
own tender sense of duty disposed him to appre- 
hend. That he mei'itoriously redeemed many * 
days and years from indolence, is evinced by 
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the number and excellence of his works ; nor 
can we doubt that his literary exertions would 
have been still more frequent, had not morbid 
melancholy^ which, as he informs us, was the 
infirmity of his life, repressed them. To the 
prevalence of this infirmity, we may certainly 
ascribe that anxious fear, winch seized him on 
the approach of his dissolution, and which hk 
friends, who knew his integrity, observed with 
equal astonishment and oonceim. But the 
strength of religion at length prevailed against 
the frailty of nature ; aud his foreboding dread 
of the Divine Justice by degrees subsided into a 
pious trust and humble hope in the Divine 
Mercjr. 

He is now gone to await his eternal sentence ; 
and as his life exhibited an illustrious example, 
so his death suggests an interesting admonition. | 
It concerns us to reflect, that however many 
may find it impossible to rival his intellectual 
excellence, yet to imitate his virtues is both pos- 
sible and necessary to all ; that the current of 
time now hastens to plunge us in that gulf of 
Death, where we have so lately seen him ab- 
sorbed, where there is no more place of repent- 
ance, and whence, accoi^ding to our innocence 
or guilt, we shall rise to an immortality of bliss 
or torment. 

Georg i; Straiiait. 

Islington, August 6th 1786. 
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TO 

THE FOURTH EDITION. 


To this EtliUon is added [at p. 253] a Prayer 
now in ray possession in Dr. Johnson’s own 
hand-writing, in %vhich he expi'essly supposes 
that Pi'oviclence may permit him to enjoy the 
good effects of bis Wife’s attention and minis- 
tration by appearance, impulses, or dreams. It 
is well known that he admitted the credibility 
of apparitions : and in his Rasselas,* he main- 
tains it, in the person of Iralac, by the follow- 
ing acute train of reasoning: 

That the dead are seen no more, said Imlac, 
I will not undertake to maintain, against the 
concnrrent and unvaried testimony of all ages 
and of all nations. There is no people, rude or 
learned, among whom apparitions of the dead 
are not related and believed. This opinion, 
which perhaps prevails as far as human nature 
is diffused, could become univei*sal only by its 
truth ; those that never heard of one another, 
would not have agreed in a tale which nothing 
but experience can make credible. That it is 
doubted by single cavillers, can very little weaken 
the general evidence ; and some who deny it 
with their tongues confess it by their fears.” 

Cavillers have indeed doubted the credibility 
of this tale, rejecting it in eveiy instance as the 
dream of delusion, oj‘ the fiction of imposture. 

That many tales of apparitions have originated 
in delusion, and many in imposture, cannot be 
denied ; and the whole question to he considered 
in this case is, how far we have authority for 
believing that any are founded in truth or pro- 
bability. 

Some have thought all such rejiorted appear- 
ances liable to suspicion, because in general they 
seem called forth by no exigency, and calculated 
to administer to no end or purpose. This cir- 


cumstance, so far as it may be observed, will 
authorise a pi’esumption that they are not the 
fabrications of imposture; which has always 
some end, commonly a discoverable end, to pro- 
mote by its illusions. At any rate, our igno- 
rance of the purpose or end can be no disproof 
of the fact ; and the purposes of Pi’ovidence, in 
the events most obvious to our notice, observ- 
ably often elude our scrutiny. 

Still the acknowledged millions of the dead 
that are seen no more induce a reluctance to be- 
lieve in the re-appearance of any, however at- 
tested. Common incidents, though often not 
less inexplicable than those which are unusual, 
become familiar to our observation, and soon 
cease to excite our wonder. But rare and pre- 
ternatural occurrences astonish and shock belief 
by their novelty ; and apparitions are by many 
accounted things so improbable in themselves, as 
not to be rendered credible by any external tes- 
timony. The same charge of insuperable incre- 
dibility has been urged against miracles; and in 
both cases proceeds upon a supposition, evident- 
ly erroneous, that the improbable nature of any 
alleged event is a stronger evidence of its fal- 
sity, than the best approved testimony can be of 
its truth. 

It is confessed that extraordinary events, 
when rumoured, are, till proved, less probable 
than those that are common ; because their oc- 
curi’ence having been less frequent, their exist- 
anee has been verified in fewer instances by ex- 
perience. And, upon the same principle, the 
more remote any reported phenomenon appears 
to be from what we ordinarily observe in na- 
ture, the greater, antecedently to its authentica- 
tion by evidence, is its improbability. 

But improbability arising from rarity of ‘oc- 
currence, or singularity of nature, amounts to 
no disproof; it is a presumptive reason of doubt, 


jt Chap. xXxi. 
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too feeljle to witlistand the conviction induced 
by, positive and credible testimony; such as that 
which has been borne to shadowy re-appear- 
ances of the dead. These, as our author inti- 
mates, have been uniformly attested in every 
age and country by persons, who had no com- 
munication or knowledge of each other, and 
whose concurrence of testimony in this case can 
be accounted for only by a supposition of its 
truth. It is evidently a far greater improbabi- 
lity, that witnesses so numerous, so dispersed, 
and unconnected, should concur in forging so 
extraordinary a relation, than that such a rela- | 
tion, extraordinary as it is, should he true. For 
though the several objects w’e meet in the world 
be in general formed according to observably 
stated laws ; yet anomalies in nature may oc- 
cur, and their occurrenc©« has been occasionally 
asserted and believed on less accumulated attes- 
tation. We now at length have ceased to ques- 
tion the supernatural stature of the Patago- 
nians ; why, then, are we so unwilling to admit 
the more amply witnessed existence of appari- 
tions? Because the degree of prodigiousness 
implied in the supposition of a visible spirit 
strikes the imagination as too stupendous for be- 
lief. This is the effect of measuring the credi- 
bility of the attested achievements of nature by 
our own narrow experience, not by the povrer 
of Him, who is the author of nature, and to 
whom ail things, even the investing spirits with 
visibility, are possible. We have constant assur- 
ance of other natural processes not less difficult 
to account for than this, which we contemplate 
with such indignant mistrust. Nor can it on 
reflection appear more surprising or incompre- 
hensible, that a spirit should assume a visible 
shape, than that it should animate and move a 
material body. The wonders we see may soften 
our incredulity to patience of those which we 
have not seen, but which all tradition attests. 
Nothing possible in itself, and proved by suffi- 
cient evidence, can be too prodigious for rational 
belief. 

But even the evidence of our own senses is 
disputed by some reasoners, who pronounce 
every believed view of these unsubstantial forms 
to be a mere illusion of the fancy, engendered 
by disease, indigestion, and other bodily affec- 
tions. Bodily aflections, it is certain, have been 
known to bewilder the views of the Mind ; and 
instances enough may be produced of men not 
generally supposed insane, who have been de- 
luded and possessed with the most extravagant 
conceptions, by the vapoui's of distempered 
health. But by what token do these philoso- 
phers discover, that the witnesses of the fact in 
question, whom they never saw, and of whose 
mental or bodily state they can have no know- 
ledge, were so enfeebled and distracted in their 
powers of perception ? Can it be proved, that 
Sipparitions of the dead, hovrever astonishing, 
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are impossible? Or, if not, upon what princi- 
ple is it maintained invariably, that they who 
think they see such phantoms see them only in 
imagination? Accoi'ding to this tenor of rea- 
soning, all truth, not obvious to common expe- 
rience, might be sacrificed to prejudice, and every 
rare fact, which we w'ere unwilling to admit, 
might be exploded, by the short method of sup- 
posing, that the witnesses of it at the time must 
j have been bereft of their senses. "Writers, who 
thus get rid of evidence by presuming it the ef- 
fect of fascination, betray some share of the in- 
firmity they impute, and judge with a reason 
palpably overpowered and distorted, by the in- 
fluence of opinion. 

Others, perceiving that few, if any, appari- 
tions have been authenticated in the present day, 
are thence induced to infer too hastily that none 
were ever seen. These visible departed shades 
are extraordinary exhibitions in nature, report- 
ed to have been observed in all nations occasion- 
ally, but at no stated times. During some pe- 
riods they may occur with more frequency, in 
others with less : and the proof of their former 
occurrence, once established, is not to be weak- 
ened, much less done away, by the protracted 
delay or discontinuance of their renewal. 

Nor can it generally reflect discredit on aver- 
red appearances of *the dead, that they are ob- 
served to abound most in ignorant and dark 
ages. At such junctures, a fabulous increase of 
these, and other strange casualties, we may ex- 
pect, will be sui)plied by the reveries of super- 
stition, or the interested impositions of craft 
iipon credulity. But because in times of fgno- 
rance, prodigies of this sort will seem to multi- 
ply by the more than usual obtrusion of such as 
are false ; is it reasonable to conclude, that none 
we hear of, either in those times, or at any 
other, are true? Does the utmostabundance of 
counterfeits, in this or in any case, disprove the 
existence of genuine originals? On the con- 
trary, w'ithout the supposition of some such ori- 
ginals, might it not be difficult to conjecture, 
how even the counterfeits of occurrences so 
strange should become so universal ? And does 
not their experienced universality hence strong- 
ly tend to prove, that at least the earliest ot 
them were imitations of some real models; 
shadows devised after substances ; forgeries at 
fancy or fraud, which derived their origin, and 
received their form, from the suggestion and 
example of fact? 

Possibly it may yet be objected that the belief 
in the existence of the soul in a separate state, 
which has always obtained extensively, might 
lead to the belief, without the experimental wit- 
ness, of its appearance. 

i t w'ere easy to show, that disembodied souls 
have been believed, not only to exist, but to be 
constantly present, where they were not ima- 
gined to be visible ; and consequently that the 
li 
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opposition mentioned, which can be proved 
true in no case, is ascertained to be 
in.some cases, and upon the balance of its evt- 

^*ButlUrnLLss to contend a^tost a supp^ 
sition so manifestly visionary. Ail men, in all 
times, must have perceived, that the soul, how- 
ever it might continue to exist after its separa- 
tion from the body, did not ovdinari y appeal 
re»^ i and, till it had appeared, they could 
have no reason for supposing, 

if they afterwards entertained any, could 
belnduced only by their sensible perception of 

“7Si"gTy. tradition *"t 

ble evidence has not been wanting in this case. 
In every age and country the posthumous ap- 
soul has been b^ev^. - » , 
the authority of conjecture, but on the attesta 

tions of persons who severally dwtod them- 

tfu\fsS"efeatms^^^^^^ 

ff not impossible, to account for so general a 
“rtThata spirrhTbtefseTn, margi™^; 
^““d ’’’ButunTvemal^rd'^^^^^^^ 

to a supernatural casualty cannot always 

jpony to a sup t,„eeivable, that they who 

V Triismut ajes aud nations, who «aer 

SrcisHHri 

to^become a subject of general inientio . 


this prodigy has been every where countei'feited, 
proves only that it has every where m reality 
occumd Jview. The fable bears witness to 
S feet of its existence; and, to a mind not m- 
fluenoed by popular prejudice, it will be scarce 

possible to believe, that apparitions of the dead 

could have been vouched in all countries, had 

they never been seen in any. 

The opinion we have been considering, wbe- 
Jr true rn false, may at last he thought of mo 
trivial moment to require or justify a discussion 
rthis place. But to show the credibility of 
J opinion, chiefly by our a^th'ir’s ovvn argu- 
ments, to which nothing of equal weight can be 
added, seemed not only due to him on the pre- 
sent occasion, but requisite in another impoitant 
view. Appearances of departed spirits are oc- 
casionally recorded in Scripture;* and as all 
indiscriminate objections against the “ 

such appearances hence evidently impeach the 

testimony of Scripture, the above 

fallacy of some currently urged objections of 
this sort was not unseasonable, and may not, it 
is hoped, he altogether useless. It was the su- 
perstition of the dark ages to believe in many 
false mirades and apparitions ; whence it seems 
often the insinuated wisdom of 
times, to accept none, however authenticated in 
any age, for true : as if the folly of baseless un- 
belief were less than that of 
were not the province of instructed 
to decide in no case capriciously or 
resist prejudice, and be determined ye- 
dence. 


George Sxrahak. 


Isimglon, May 2d, 1789. 


‘ See 1 Sam. 14. and Matt. 2 J.vh. 3. 



PRAYERS 


AND 

MEDITATIONS. 


1738. 

On 7ny Birth-Day. 

Septembei’ 18 tb. 

O God, the Creator and Preserver of all man- 
kind, Father of all mercies, X, thine unworthy 
servant, do give Thee most humble thanks, for 
all thy goodness and loving-kindness to me. I 
bless Thee for my creation, preservation, and 
redemption, for the knowledge of thy Son Jesus 
Christ, for the means of grace and the hope of 
glory. In the days of childhood and youth, in 
the midst of weakness, blindness, and danger, 
Thoxf hast protected me ; amidst afllictions of 
mind, body, and estate, Thou hast supported 
me ; and amidst vanity and wickedness Thou 
hast spared me. Grant, O mei’ciful Father, 
that I may have a lively sense of thy mercies. 
Create in me a contrite heart, that I may wor- 
thily lament my sins and acknowledge my wick- 
edness, and obtain I’emission and forgiveness, 
through the satisfaction of Jesus Christ, And, 
O Lord, enable me, by thy grace, to redeem the 
time which I have spent in sloth, vanity, and 
wickedness; to make use of thy gifts to the 
honour of thy name ; to lead a new life in thy 
faith, fear, and love ; and finally to obtain ever- 
lasting life. Grant this. Almighty Lord, for 
the merits and through the mediation of our 
most holy and blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ ; 
to whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
Three Persons and One God, be all honour and 
glory, world without end. Amen. 

Transcribed, June 26th, 1768. 

This is the first solemn prayer, of which I 
have a copy. Whether I composed any be- i 
fore this, I question. | 


1T44-5. 

Januai'y 1st 

Almighty and everlasting God, in whose hands 
are life and death, by whose will all things 
were created, and by whose providence they are 
sustained, I return Thee thanks that Thou hast 
given me life, and that Thou hast continued it 
to this time; that Thou hast hitherto fmborne 
to snatch me away in the midst of sin and folly, 
and hast permitted me still to enjoy the means 
of grace, and vouchsafed to call me yet again to 
repentance. Grant, O merciful Lord, that thy 
call may not he vain ; that my life may not be 
continued to increase my guilt, and that thy gra- 
cious forbearance may not harden my heart in 
wickedness. Let me remember, O my God, 
that as days and years pass over me, I approach 
nearer to the grave, where thei’e is no repent- 
ance; and' grant, that by the assistance of thy 
Holy Spirit, X may so pass through this life, 
that I may obtain life everlasting, for the .sake oi 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Arne" 


1747-8. 

January I?t 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast 
not yet suffered me to fiill into the grave ; grant 
that I may so remember my past life,' as to re 
pent of the days and years which I have spent 
in forgetfulness of thy mercy, and neglect of my 
own salvation; and so use the time which Thou 
shalt yet allow me, as that I may become erexy 
day more diligent in the duties which in thy 
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providence shall be assigned me ; and ibat, when 
at last I shall be called to judgment, I may be 
received as a good and faithful servant into ever- 
ICiSting happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ 
oar Lord. Amen. 


1749-50. 

January 1st, after 3 in the morning. 
Almigiity God, by whose will I was created, 
and by whose providence I have been sustained, 
by whose mercy I have been called to the know- 
ledge of my Redeemer, and by whose grace 
whatever I have thought or acted acceptable to 
Thee has been inspired and directed ; grant, O 
Lord, that in reviewing my past life, I may I’e- 
collect thy mercies to my preservation, inwdiat- 
ever state Thou prepares! for me ; that in afflic- 
tion I may remember how often I have been 
succoured ; and in prosperity may know and 
confess from whose band the blessing is received. 
Let me, O Lord, so remember my sins, that I 
may abolish them by true repentance, and so 
improve the year to which Thou hast graciously 
extended my life, and all the yeai's which Thou 
shalt yet allow me, that I may hourly become 
piu'er in thy sight; so that I may live in 
thy fear, and die in thy favour, and hnd mercy 
at the last day, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


Prater on ihe Rambler. 

Almighty God, the giver of all good things, 
without whose help all labour is inolleetual, and 
without whose grace all wisdom is folly ; grant, 
I beseech Thee, that in this xny undertaking, 
thy Holy Spirit may not be withheld from me, 
but that I may promote thy glory, and the sal- 
vation both of myself and oti^ers ; grant this, O 
Lord, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


;I752. 

Prayers composed 5?/ me on the Death o/* mp 
Wife, and reposited among her Memorials, Mat/ 
8tb, 1752. 

.Deus exatidi. - / . .. ; 

April 2 ith, 1752. 

Al.’Uigmty and most mercsAiI Father, who 
Invest those whom thou x^unisliest, and tui'nest 


. ^ The tour follo'.ving prayers. 3 


away thy anger from the penitent, look down 
with pity upon my sorx’ows, and grant that the 
atiiiction which it has pleased Thee to bring 
upon me, may awaken my conscience, enforce 
my resolutions of a better life, and impress upon 
me such conviction of thy power and goodness, 
that I may place in Thee my only felicity, and 
endeavour to please Thee in all my thoughts, 
wQi'ds, and actions. Grant, O Lord, that I may 
not languish in fruitless and unavailing sorrow, 
but that I may consider froiii whose hand all 
good and evil is received, and may remember 
that 1 am punished for my sins, and hope for 
comfort only by repentance. Grant, O merci- 
ful God, that by the assistance of thy Holy 
Spirit I may repent and be comforted, obtain 
that peace which the world cannot give, pass the 
residue of my life in humble resignation and 
cheerful obedience; and when it shall please 
Thee to call me fiom this mortal state, resign 
myself into thy hands with faith and confidence, 
and finally obtain mercy and everlasting happi- 
ness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

April 25tb, 1752. 

O Lord, our heavenly Father, almighty and 
most merciful God, in whose hands are life and 
death, who givest and takest away, castest down 
and raises! up, look with mercy on the affliction 
of thy unworthy servant, turn away thine an- 
ger from me, and speak peace to my troubled 
soul. Grant me the assistance and c-ornfurt of 
thy Holy Spirit, that I may remember with 
thankfulness the blessings so long enjoyed by me 
in the society of my departed wife ; make me so 
to think on her precepts and example, that I 
may imitate wdiatever was in her life acceptable 
in thy sight, and avoid all by which she offended 
Thee. Foigive me, O merciful Lord, all my sins, 
and enable me to begin and perfect that refor- 
mation which I promised her, and to persevere 
in that resolution, which she implored Thee to 
continue, in the purposes which I recorded in 
thy sight, when she lay dead before me, in obe- 
dience to tby laws, and faith in thy wHird. And 
now, O Lord, release me from my sorrow, fill 
me with just hopes, true faith, and holy conso- 
lations, and enable me to do my duty in that 
state of life to which Thou hast been pleased to 
call me, witliout disturbance from fruitless 
grief, or tumultuous imaginations ; that in all 
my thoughts, words, and actions, I may glorify 
thy Holy Name, and finally obtain, what I hope 
Thou hast granted to thy departed servant, 
everlasting joy and felicity, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

May 6th, 1752. 

O Lord, our heavenly Father, wdthout whom, 
all purposes are frustrate, all efforts are vain, 
grant me the as.sistance of thy Holy Spirit, that 
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I may not sorrow as one without hope, hut may 
now return to the duties of my present state 
with humble confidence in thy protection, and 
so govern my thoughts and actions, that neither 
business may withdraw my mind from Thee, 
nor idleness lay me open to vain imaginations ; 
that neither praise may fill me with pride, nor 
censure with discontent ; but that in the chan- 
ges of this life, I may fix my heart upon the 
reward which Thou hast .promised to them that 
serve Thee, and that whatever things are true, 
whatever things are honest, whatever things are 
just, whatever are pure, whatever are lovely, 
whatever are of good report, wherein their is 
virtue, wherein there is praise, I may think 
upon and do, and obtain mercy and everlasting 
happiness. Grant this, O Lord, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. , j 

Our Fathei’, &c.' — The grace, &c. j 

.IMay 6th. I used this service, ’written April 
24.th, 25th. 

JMay 6th, as preparatory to my return to life 
to-morrow. 

ol ol 8v Ky§/aj oc.^roB-V'/itraov^&s \ 

Apoc. xiv. 13.. j 


April 20th, 1752, being after 12 at night of the 25th. 

O Loan, Governor of Heaven and Earth, in 
whose hands are embodied and departed spirits, 
if Thou hast ordained the souls of the dead to 
minister to the living, and appointed my de- 
parted wife to have care of me, grant that X 
may enjoy the good effects of het* attention and 
ministration, whether exercised hy appearance, 
impulses, dreams, or in any other manner agree- 
able to thy government ; forgive my presump- 
tion, enlighten my. ignorance, and however 
meaner agents are employed, grant me the bles- 
sed infiuences of thy Iloly Spirit, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen, 


Before any new Study. 

November. 

Almighty God, in whose hands are all the 
powers of man ; who givest understanding, and 
takest it away ; who, as it seemeth good unto 
Thee, enlightenest the thoughts of the simple, 
and darkenest the meditations of the wise, be 
present with me in my studies and inquiries. 

Grant, O Lord, that I may not lavish away 
the life which Thou hast given me on useless 
trifles, nor waste it in vain searches after things 
which Thou hast hidden from me. 

Enable me, by thy Holy Spirit, so to shun 


MEDITATIONS. 

sloth and negligence, that every day may dis- 
charge part of the task which Thou hast allotted 
me and so further with thy help that labour 
which, without thy help, must be ineffectual, 
that I may obtain, in all my imdei’takings, such 
success as will most promote thy glory, and the 
salvation of my own soul, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


After Time negligently and unyrojitahly spent. 

November 19 th. 

O Loan, in whose hands are life and death, 
by whose power I am sustained, and by whose 
mercy I am spared, look down upon me with 
pity. Forgive me, that I have this day neglect- 
ed the duty, ivhich Thou hast assigned to it, and 
suffei’ed the hours, of which I must give ac- 
count, to pass away without any endeavour to 
accomplish tliy will, or to promote my own. 
salvation. Make me to remember, O God, that 
every day as thy gift, and ought to be used ac- 
cording to thy command. Grant me, therefore, 
so to repent of my negligence, that I may obtain 
mercy from Thee, and pass the time which 
Thou shalt yet allow me in diligent pei'for- 
mance of thy commands, through Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


1753. 

On Easter Day. 

April 22d. 

O Lord, who givest the grace of repentance, 
and hearest the prayers of the penitent, grant, 
that, by true contrition, I may obtain forgive- 
ness of all the sins committed, and of all duties 
neglected, in my union with the with whom 
Thou hast taken from me ; for the neglect of 
joint devotion, patient exhortation, and mild 
instruction- And, O Lord, who canst change 
evil to good, grant that the loss of my wife may 
so mortify all inordinate affections in me, that 
I may henceforth please Thee hy holiness of 
life. 

And, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful for 
me, I commend to thy fatherly goodness the 
soul of my departed wife ; beseeching lliee to 
grant her whatever is best in her jiresent state, 
and finally to receive her to eternal happiness. 
All this X beg for Jesus Christ’s sake, whose 
death I am now about to commemorate. To 
w'hom, &c. Amen. 

This I repeated sometimes at church. 
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1754, 

FL Lacr, [Flentihus lacrymis.l 

Marcb 28th, in the morning. 

O Go®, wlio on tbis day wert pleased to take 
from me my dear wife, sanctify to me my sor- 
rows and reflections* Grant, that I may renew 
and practise the resolutions which I made when 
thy afflicting band was upon me. Let the re- 
membrance of thy judgments, by which my 
wife is taken away, atvaken me to repentance j 
and the sense of thy mercy, by which I am 
spared, strengthen my hope and confidence in 
Thee, that by the assistance and comfort of thy 
Holy Spirit, I may so pass through thixigs tem- 
poral, as finiilly to gain everlasting happiness, 
and to pass, by a holy and happy death, into the 
joy which Thou hast prepared for those that 
love Thee. Grant this, O Lord, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ. Amen, 

The melancholy ot this day hung long upon 
me. 

Of the resolutions made this day, I in some 
measure kept that of breaking from indo- 
lence. 


March 28 th, 1764. 

Almighty God, vouchsafe to sanctify unto 
me the reflections and resolutions of this day j 
let not my sorrow he unprofitable : let not my 
resolutions be vain. Grant that my grief may 
produce true repentance, so that 1 may live to 
pl^se Thee ; and when the time shall come that 
I must die like her whom Thou hast taken fx’om 
me, grant me eternal happiness in thy presence, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


1755. 

On the Study of ThihsQphy, as an Instnmmit of 
Living* 

July, 

O Lord, who hast oi’dained labour to be the 
lot of man, and seest the necessities of all thy 
creatures, bless my studies and endeavours; 
feed me with food convenient for me ; and if it 
shall be thy good pleasure to intrust me with 
plenty, give me a compassionate heart, that I 
may be ready to relieve the wants of others ; let 
neither poverty nor idches estrange my heart 
from Thee, but assist me with thy grace so to 
live as that I may die in thy favour, for the sake 
of Jesus Chidst. Amen. 

This study was not pursued. 

Transcribed June 26th, 1768. 


MEDITATIONS. 

1756. 

January 1st, afternoon. 

Almighty and everlasting God, in whom we 
live and move, and have our being ; glory he to 
Thee for my recovery from sickness, and the 
continuance of my life. Grant, O my God, 
that I may improve the year which I am now 
beginning, and all the days which Thou shalt 
add to my life, by serious repentance and dili- 
gent obedience ; that by the help of thy Holy 
Spirit, I may use the means of grace to my own 
salvation, and at last enjoy thy presence in eter- 
nal happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Hill Boothby's Death. 

Jan. 1750. 

0 Lord God, almighty disposer of all things, 
in whose hands are life and death, who givest 
comforts and takest them away, I return Thee 
thanks for the good example of Hill Boothby, 
whom Thou hast now taken away, and implore 
thy grace, that I may improve the opportunity 
of instruction which Thou hast afforded me, by 
the knowledge of her life, and by the sense of 
her death ; that I may consider the uncertainty 
of my present state, and apply myself earnestly 
to the duties which Thou hast set before me, 
that, living in thy fear, I may die in thy favour, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

1 commend, &c. W. and H, B. 

Transcribed June 26th, J 768. 


Whe^i my Eye was restored to Us Use. 

February 15th, 1750. 

Almighty God, who hast restored light to 
my eye, and enabled me to pursue again the 
studies which Thou hast set before me ; teach 
me, by the diminution of my sight,, to remem- 
ber that whatever I possess is thy gift, and by 
its recovery, to hope for thy mercy : and, O 
Lord, take not thy Holy Spirit from me ; hut 
grant that I may use thy bounties according to 
thy will, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen* 


Introductory Prayei\ 

March 25tb,4756. 

O God, who desirest not the death of a sin* 
ner, look down with mercy upon me, now dar- 
ing’ to call upon Thee. Let thy Holy Spirit so 
purify my affections, and exalt my desires, that 
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5 aiy prayer may be acceptable in tby sight, 
through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


March 28 th, about 2 in the morniiig. 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, whose 
judgments terminate in mercy, grant I beseech 
Thee that the remembrance of my wife, %vhom 
Thou hast taken from me, may not load my 
soul with unprofitable sorrow, but may excite 
in me true repentance of my sins and negli- 
gences I and, by the co-operation of thy grace, 
may produce in me a new life, pleasing to Thee. 
Grant, that the loss of my wife may teach me 
the true use of the blessings which arc yet left 
me ; and that, however bereft of worldly com- 
forts, 1 may find peiice and refuge in thy ser- 
vice, through Jesus Christ our Amen. 


1757 . 

Jan. 1st, at 2 in the mornjng. 

Almighty God, who hast brought me to the 
beginning of another year, and by pi*oIonging 
my life invitest to repentance, forgive me that 
I have mispent the time past ; enable me, from 
this instant, to amend my life according to thy 
holy word j grant me thy Holy Spirit, that I 
may so pass through things temporal, as not 
finally to lose the things eternal. O God, hear 
my prayer for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Master Mve, 

Almighty God, heavenly Father, who desir- 
ost not the death of a sinner, look down with 
mercy upon me, depraved with vain imagina- 
tions, and entangled in long habits of sin. 
Grant me that grace, without which I can 
neither will nor do what is acceptable to Thee. 
Pardon my sins ; remove the impediments that 
hinder my obedience; enable me to shake off 
sloth, and to redeem the time mispent in idle- 
ness and sin, by a diligent application of the 
days yet remaining, to the duties which thy 
providence shall allot me. O God, grant me 
thy Holy Spirit, that I may repent and amend 
my life ; grant me contrition, grant me resolu- 
tion, for the sake of Jesus Christ, to whose 
covenant I now implore admission, of the bene- 
fits of whose death I implore participation. For 
his sake have mercy on me, O God; for his 
^sake, O God, pardon fuad receive me. Amen. 


Sept. l?th, I75r. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, by 
whose providence my life has been prolonged, 
and who hast granted me now to begin another 
year of probation, vouchsafe me such assistance 
of tby Ploly Spirit, that the coniinuance of my 
life may not add to the measure of my guilt; 
but that I may so repent of the days and years 
passed in neglect of the duties which Thou hast 
set before me, in vain thoughts, in sloth, and in 
folly, that I may apply my heart to true wis- 
dom, by dih'gence redeem the time lost, and by 
repentance obtain pax’don, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

1758 . 

Easter JDay, 

March 26 th. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
hast created me to love and to serve Thee, 
enable me so to pa-rtake of the Sacrament in 
which the death of Jesus Christ is commemo- 
rated, that I may henceforward lead a new life 
in thy faith and fear. Thou, who knowest my 
frailties and infimities, strengthen and support 
me ; grant me thy Ploly Spirit, that, after all 
my lapses, I may now continue stedfast in obe- 
dience, that, after long habits of negligence and 
sin, I may, at last, work out my salvation with 
diligence and constancy; purify my thoughts 
from pollutions, and fix my affections on things 
eternal. Much of my time past has been lost 
in sloth; let not what remains, O Lord, be 
given me in vain ; but let me, from this time, 
lead a better life, and serve thee with a <iuiet 
mind, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


March 28th, 1758. 

Almighty and eternal God, who givest life 
and takest it away, grant that while thou shalt 
prolong my continuance on earth, I may live 
with a due sense of thy mercy and forbearance, 
and let the remembrance of her, whom thy hand 
has separated from me, teach me to consider the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, and to use all 
diligence to obtain eternal happiness in thy pre- 
sence. O God, enable me to avoid sloth, and to 
attend heedfully and constantly to thy word and 
worship. Whatever was good in the example 
of my departed wife, teach me to follow ; and 
whatever was amiss give me grace tp shun, that 
my affliction may be sanctified, and that, re- 
membering how much every day brings me 
nearer to the grave, I may every day purify my 
mind, and amend my life, by the assistance of 
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thy Holy Spirit, till at last I shall he accepted 
by Thee, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Sept. 18, horapiinad matuticA. 

AmiGHTY and most merciful Father, who yet 
sparest and yet supportest me, who supportest 
me in my weakness, and sparest me in my sins, 
and hast now granted to me to begin another 
year, enable me to improve the time which is 
yet before me, to thy glory, and my own salva- 
tion. Impress upon my soul such repentance of 
the days mispent in idleness and folly, that I 
may henceforward diligently attend to the busi- 
ness of my station in this world, and to all the 
duties which thou hast commanded. Let thy 
Holy Spirit comfort and guide me, that in my 
passage through the pains or pleasures of the 
present state, I may never be tempted to forget- 
fulness of Thee. Let my life be useful, and my 
death be happy ; let me live according to thy 
laws, and die with just confidence in thy mer- 
cy, for the sake of Jesus Clu’ist our Lord. 
Amen. 

This year I hope to learn diligence. 


1759. 

Jan. 23 J, 

The day on which my dear mothvsr was buried. 

Repeated on my fast, with the addition. 

Axmighty God, merciful Father, in w*hose 
hands are life and death, sanctify unto me the 
soiTow which I now feel. Forgive me what- 
ever I have done unkindly to my mother, and 
whatever I have omitted to do kindly. Make 
me to remember her good precepts and good ex- 
ample, and to reform my life according to thy 
holy word, that I may lose no more opportuni- 
ties of good. 1 am soiTowful, O Lord ; let not 
my sorrow be without fruit. Let it be, follow- 
ed by holy resolutions, and lasting amendment, 
that when I shall die like my mother I may be 
received to everlasting life. 

I commend, O I.ord, so far as it may be law- 
ful, into thy hands, the soul of my departed 
mother, beseeching Thee to grant her whatever 
is most beneficial to her in her present state. 

O Lord, grant me thy Holy Spirit, and have 
mercy upon me for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

And, O Lord, grant unto me, that am now 
about to return to the common comforts and 
business of the world, such moderation in all 
enjoyments, such diligence inhonest labour, and 
such purity of mind, that, amidst the changes, 
miseries, or pleasures of life, I may keep ray 


mir^d fixed upon Thee, and improve every day 
in gi’ace, till I shall be received into thy kingdom 
of eternal happiness. 

I returned thanks for my mother’s good ex- 
ample, and implored pardon for neglecting it. 

I returned thanks for the alleviation of my 
sorrow. 

The dream of my brother I shall remember. 


'Jej. 

March 24, 1759, 
rather 25, after 12 at night. 

Almighty God, heavenly Father, who hast 
graciously prolonged my life to this time, and 
by the change of outward things which I am 
now to make, callest me to a change of inward 
affections, and to a reformation of my thoughts, 
words, and practices ; vouchsafe, merciful Lord, 
that this call may not be vain. Forgive me 
whatever has been ami«s in the state which I 
am now leaving, idleness, and neglect of thy 
word and worship. Grant me the grace of thy 
Holy Spirit, that the course which I am now 
beginning may proceed according to thy laws, 
and end in the enjoyment of thy favour. 
Give me, O Lord, pardon and peace, that I 
may serve Thee with humble confidence, and, 
after this life, enjoy thy presence in eternal 
happiness. 

And, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful for 
me, I commend to thy Fatherly goodness, my 
father, my brother, my wife, my mother. I be- 
seech Thee to look, mercifully upon them, and 
grant them whatever may most promote their 
present and eternal joy. 

O Lord, hear my prayers for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, to whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
three persons and one God, be all honour and 
glory, world without end. Amen. 

O Lord, let the change whicli 1 am now mak- 
ing in outward things, produce in me such a 
change of manners, as may fit me for the great 
change through which my wile has passed. 


1760. 

Sept. ISth, 

Resolved, D[eo] 

To combat notions of obligation. 

To apply to study. 

To rediiim imaginations. 

To consult the resolves on Tetty’s coffin. 

To rise early. 

To study religion. 

To go to church. 

To drink less strong liquors. 

To keep a journal. 
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To oppose laziness, by doing what is to be done 
to-morrow. 

Rise as early as I can. 

Send for boohs for Hist, of War. 

Put books in order. 

Scheme of Life. 

O Almighty God, Merciful Father, who hast 
continued my life to another year, grant that I 
may spend the time 'which Thou shalt yet give 
me in such obedience to thy word and will, that, 
finally, I may obtain evei'lasting life. Grant 
that I may repent and forsake my sins before 
the miseries of age fall upon me ; and that, while 
my strength yet remains, I may use it to thy 
glory and my own salvation, by the assistance 
of thy Holy Spirit, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


1761. 

JEaster JEve, 

Since the communion of last Easter, I have led 
a life so dissipated and useless, and my terrors 
and perplexities have so much increased, that 
I am under great depression and discourage- 
ment ; yet I purpose to present myself before 
God to-morrow, with humble hope that he 
will not break the bruised reed. 

Come unto me all ye that travail. 

I have resolved, I hope not presumptuously, till 
1 am afraid to resolve again. Yet, hoping in 
God, 1 steadfastly purpose to lead a new life. 
O God, enable me, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

My purpose i?, 

To avoid idleness. 

To regulate my sleep as to length and choice of 
hours. 

To set down every day what shall be done the 
day following. 

To keep a journal. 

To worship God more diligently. 

To go to church every Sunday. 

To study the Scriptures, 

To read a certain portion every week. 


JEaster Eve, 

Almighty and most merciful Father, look 
down upon my misery with pity: strengthen 
me that I may overcome all sinful habits j grant 
that I may, with effectual faith, commemorate 
the death of thy Son Jesus Christ, so that all 
corrupt desires may be extinguished, and all 


vain thoughts may be dispelled. Enlighten me 
with true knowledge, animate me with reason- 
able hope, comfort me with a just sense of thy 
love, and assist me to the performance of all 
holy purposes, that, after the sins, errors, and 
miseries of this world, I may obtain everlasting 
happiness for Jesus Christ’s sake. To whom, 
85 c. Amen. 

1 hope to attend on God in his ordinances to- 
morrow. 

Trust in God, O my soul. O God, let me 
trust in Thee. 


1762. 

March 28 th* 

God gi'ant that I may, from this day, 
Return to my studies. 

Labour diligently. 

Rise early. 

Live temperately. 

Read the Bible. 

Go to church. 


O God, giver and preserver of all life, by 
whose power I was created, and by whose pro- 
vidence I am sustained, look down upon me 
with tenderness and mercy j grant that I may 
not have been created to be finally destroyed ; 
that I may not be preserved to add wickedness 
to wickedness; but may so repent me of my 
sins, and so order my life to come, that when I 
shaU be called Jience, like the wife whom Thou 
hast taken from me; I may die in peace, and in 
thy favour, and be received into thine everlast- 
ing kingdom, through the merits and mediation 
of Jesus Christ thine only Sou our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen, 


1764 . 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
by thy Son Jesus Christ hast redeemed us from 
sin and death, grant that the commemoration of 
his passion may quicken my repentance, increase 
my hope, and strengthen my faith ; that I may 
lament and forsake my sins ; and, for the time 
which Thou shalt yet grant me, may avoid idle- 
ness, and neglect of thy word and worship. 
Grant me strength to be diligent in the lawful 
employments which shall be set before me; 
grant me purity of thoughts, words, and actions. 
Grant me to love and study thy Word, and to 
frequent thy worship with pure affection. De- 
liver and preserve me from vain terrors, and 
Kk 
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grant that hy the grace of the Holy Spirit I 
may so live, that after this life ended, I may he 
received to everlasting happiness, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ oiu' Lord. Amen, 


Good Friday, 

April 20th, 170 1. 

I have made no reformation ; I have lived 
totally useless, more sensual in thought, and 
more addicted to wine and meat. Grant me, 
O God, to amend my life, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

I hope 

To put my rooms in order. ^ 

I fasted all day. 


April 21st, 1761, 3 in the morning. 

My indolence, since my last reception of the 
Sacrament, has sunk into grosser sluggish- 
ness, and my dissipation spread into wilder 
negligence. My thoughts have been clouded 
with sensuality ; ‘arid, except that from the 
heginning of this year I have in some mea- 
sure forborne excess of strong drink, my appe- 
tites have predominated over my reason. A 
kind of strange oblivion has overspread me, 
so that I know not what has become of the 
last yearj and pei’ceive that incidents and 
intelligence pass over me without leaving any 
impt^ession. 

This is not the life to which heaven is promised. 
I purpose to approach the altar again to-mor- 
row. Grant, O Lord, that I may receive the 
Sacrament with such resolutions of a better 
life as may by thy grace be effectual, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


April 21. I read the whole Gospel of St. John*. 

Then sat up till the 22d. 

My purpose is from this time, 

To reject or expel sensual images, and idle 
thoughts. 

To provide some useful amusement for leisure 
time. 

To avoid idleness. 

To rise early. 

To study a proper portion of every day. 

To worship God diligently. 

To read the Scriptures . 

To let no week pass without reading some part. 


♦ Disorder I have found one great cause of idle- 
ness. ■ 


MEDITATIONS. 

To write down my observations. 

I will renew my resolutions made at Tetty’s 
death. • 

I perceive an insensibility and heaviness upon 
me. I am less than commonly oppressed 
with the sense of sin, and less affected with 
the shame of idleness. Yet I will not despair. 
I will pray to God for resolution, and will 
endeavour to strengthen my faith in Christ 
by commemorating his death. 

I prayed for Tett. 


Faster Fay. 

April 22, 1764, 

Having, before I went to bed, composed the 
foregoing meditation, and the following 
prayer; 1 tried to compose myself, but slept 
unquietly. I rose, took tea, and prayed for 
resolution and perseverance. Thought on 
Tetty, dear poor Tetty, with my eyes full. 

I went to church; came in at the first of the 
Psalms, and endeavoured to attend the ser- 
vice, which I went through without pertur- 
bation. After sermon, I recommended Tetty 
in a prayer by herself ; and my father, mo- 
ther, brother, and Bathurst, in another. I 
did it only once, so far as it might he lawful 
for me. 

I then prayed for i*esolation and perseverance to 
amend my life. I received soon, the com- 
municants were many. At the altar, it oc- 
curred to me: that I ought to form some re- 
solutions, I Vfesolvedj, in the presence of God, 
hut without a vow, to repel sinful thoughts, 
to study eight hours daily, and, I think, to go 
to church every Sunday, and read the Scrip- 
tures. I gave a shilling ; and, seeing a poor 
girl at the Sacrament in a bedgown, gave her 
privately a crown, though I saw Hart’s 
Hymns in her hand. I pi’ayed earnestly for 
amendment, and repeated my prayer at home. 
Dined with Miss W., went to prayers at 

church ; went to , , spent’ the evening 

not pleasantly. Avoided wine, and tempered 
a very few glasses with sherbet. Came home, 
and prayed. 

I saw It the Sacrament a man meanly dressed, 
whom I have always seen there at Easter. 


Easter Day, 

Against loose Thoughts and Idleness. 

April 22il. 1764, at 3 morning. 
Almighty and most merciful Fatlier, who 
hast created and preserved me, have pity on my 
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weakness and corruption. Deliver me from 
liabitual wickedness and idleness ; enable me to 
puidfy my thoughts, to use the faculties which 
Thou hast given me. with honest diligence, and 
to regulate my life hy thy holy word. 

Grant me, O Lord, good purposes and steady 
resolution, that 1 may repent my sins, and 
amend my life. Deliver me from the distresses 
of vain terror, and enable me, by thy grace, to 
will and to do what may please Thee ; that 
■when I shall be called away from this present 
state, X may obtain everlasting happiness, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amea. 


Sept, 18th, ITOi, about C evening. 

This is my fifty-sixth birth-day, tbe day on 
which I have concluded fifty-five years. 

I have outlived many friends. I have felt many 
sorrows, I have made few improvements. 
Since my resolution formed last Easter, I 
have made no advancement in knowledge or 
in goodness ; nor do I recollect that I have 
endeavoured it. I. ain dejected, but not 
hopeless, 

0 God, for Jesus Christ’s sake, have mercy 
upon me# 

7 in the evening, 

1 went to church, prayed lo he loosed from the 

. chain (f m.y sins* 

I have now spent fifty-five years in resolving ; 
having from the earliest time almost that I 
can remember, been forming schemes of a 
better life. I have done notliing; the need, 
of doing therefore is jmessing, since the time 
of doing is short. O God, grant me to re- 
solve aright, and to keep my resolutions, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Hcec Umina like. - Stat. 

I resolve. 

To study the Scriptures ; I hope, in the original 
languages. Six hundred and forty verses 
every Sunday, will nearly comprise the scrip- 
tures in a year. 

To read good books ; to study theology. 

To treasure in my mind passages for recollec- 
tion. 

To rise early ; not later than six, if I can ; I 
hope sooner, but as soon as I can. 

To keep a journal, both of employment and of 
expenses. To keep accounts. 

To take care of my health, by such means as 1 
have designed. 

To set down at night some plan for the morrow. 

Last year I prayed on my birth-day, hy accom- 
modating the Morning Collect for grace, put- 
ting year for day. This I did this day* 
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September I8tb, 176-J. 

O God, heavenly Father, who desircst not 
the death of a sinner, grant that I may turn 
from my wickedness and live. Enable me to 
shake off all impediments of lawful action, and 
so to order my life, that increase of day's may 
produce increase of grace, of tranquillity of 
thought, and vigour in duty. Grant that iny 
resolves may be effectual to a holy life, and a 
happy death, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

To-morrow 1 pui'pose to regulate my room. 


1765 . 

Easter --D ay. 

April 7th, about 3 in the morning. 

I rtmrosE again to partake of the blessed Sacra 
ment; yet when I consider how vainly I have 
hitherto resolved, at this annual commemora- 
tion of my Saviour’s death, to regulate my 
life hy his laws, I am almost afraid to renew 
my resolutions. Since tbe last Easter I have 
refoi’med no evil habit, rny time has been un- 
profitably spent, and seems as a dream that 
has left nothing behind. My memory grows 
confused, and I know not how the days pass 
over me. 

Good Lord deliver me. 

I will call upon God to-morrow for repentance 
and amendment. O heavenly Father, let not 
my call be vain, but grant me to desire what 
may please Thee ; and fulfil those desires tor 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen, 

My resolutions, which God perfect, are, 

1. To avoid loose thoughts, 

2. To rise at eight every morning. ' 

1 hope to extend these purposes to other duties j 
but it is necessary to combat evil habits sing- 
ly. I purpose to rise at eight, because, though 
I shall not yet rise early, it will be much 
earlier than I now rise, for I often lie till 
two, and will gain me much time, and tend 
to a conquest over idleness, and give time foy 
other duties. I hope to I’isc yet earlier. 


Almighty and most merciful Father^ who 
batest nothing that Thou has made, nor desircst 
tbe death of a sinner, look down with mercy 
upon me, and grant that I may turn from my 
wickedness and live. Forgive the days anj 
years which I have passed in folly, idleness, and 
sin. Fill me with such sorrovv for the time 
mispent, that I may amend my life according 
to thy holy woi'd j strengthen me against habi- 
tual idleness, and enable me to direct my 
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thoughts to the pei*formance of every duty; 
that while i live I may sex*ve Thee in the state 
to which Thou shalt call me, and at last by a 
holy arid happy death be delivered from the 
struggles aud sorrows of this life, and obtain 
eternal happiness by thy mercy, for the sake of 
J esus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O God, have mercy on me. 


At church I purpose. 

Before I leave the pew, to pray the occasional 
prayer, and read my resolutions. 

To pray for Tctty and the I’est. 

The like after communion. 

At intervals to use the Collects of Fourth after 
Trinity, and First and Fourth after Epipha- 
ny, and to meditate. 

This was done, as I purposed, but with some 
distraction. I came in at the Psalms, and 
could not well hear. I renewed my resolu- 
tions at the altar. God perfect them ! Then 
I came home. I prayed, and have hope; 
grant, O Lord, for the sake of Jesus Chiist, 
that my hope may not be vain. 

I invited home with me the man whose pious 
behaviour I had. for several years observed on 
this day, and found him a kind of Methodist, 
full of texts, but ill-instructed. I talked to 
him with temper, and offered Mm twice wine, 
which he refused. I suffered him to go with- 
the dinner which I had purposed, to give 
hitn«> I thought this day that there was 
something irregular and particular in his look 
and gesture; hut having intended to invite 
him to acquaintance, and having a fit oppor- 
tunity by finding him near my own seat after 
1 had missed him, I did what I at first de- 
signed, and am sorry to have been so much 
disappointed. Let me not be prejudiced 
hereafter against the appearance of piety in 
mean persons, "who, with indeterminate no- 
tions, and perverse or inelegant conversation, 
perhaps are doing all they can. 

At night I used the occasional prayer, with 
proper Collects. 


Before the Study of Law. 

September 26th, 1765®. 

Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, with- 
out whose help resolutions are vain, without 
whose blessing study is ineffectual, enable me, 
if it be thy will, to attain such knowledge as 
may qualify me to direct the doubtful, and in- 
struct the ignorant, to prevent wrongs, and ter- 
minate contentions ; and grant that I may use 
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that knowledge which I shall attain, to thy 
glory and my own salvation, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


Engaging in Politics with 

Norember, 1765. 

Almighty God, who art the giver of all 
wisdom, enlighten my understanding with 
knowledge of right, and govern my will by thy 
laws, that no deceit may mislead me, nor temp- 
tation corrupt me ; that I may always endeav- 
our to do good, and to hinder evil. Amidst all 
the hopes and fears of this world, take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me; but grant that my 
thoughts may be fixed on Thee, and that I may 
finally attain everlasting happiness, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


1766. 

Jan; 1st, after 2 in the morning. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, I again 
appear in thy presence the wretched mispender 
of another year, which thy mercy has allowed 
me. O Lord, let me not sink into total deprav- 
ity, look down upon me, and rescue me at last 
from the captivity of sin. Impart to me good 
resolutions, and give me strength and persever- 
ance to perform them. Take not from me thy 
Holy Spirit, but grant that I may redeem the 
time lost, and that by temperance and diligence, 
by sincere repentance and faithful obedience, I 
may finally obtain everlasting happiness, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


STULy. 

Entering Novum Musmm. 

March 7th. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
hast graciously supplied me with new conveni- 
ences for study, grant that I may use thy gifts 
to thy glory. Forgive me the time mispeiit, 
relieve my perplexities, strengthen my resolu- 
tion, and enable me to do my duty with vigour 
and constancy ; and when the fears and hopes, 
the pains and pleasures of this life shall have an 
end, receive me to everlasting happiness, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Transcribed, June Sfith, —68. 
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Sept. 18th, 1766. at Streatham. 

I have this day completed my fifty-seventh year. 

0 Lord, for Jesus Christ’s sake, have mercy 

upon me. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
hast granted me to prolong my life to another 
year, look down upon me with pity. Let not 
my manifold sins and negligences avert from me 
thy fatherly regard. Enlighten my mind that 

1 may know my duty ; that I may perform it, 
strengthen my resolution. Let not another 
year he lost in vain deliberations ; let me re- 
member, that of the short life of man, a great 
part is already past in sinfulness and sloth. 
Deliver me, gi’acious Lord, from the bondage of 
evil customs, and take not from me thy Holy 
Spirit ; but enable me so to spend my remaining 
days, that, by performing thy will, I may 
promote thy glory ; and grant that after the 
troubles and disappointments of this mortal 
state, I may obtain everlasting happiness, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

Added, 

The Fourteenth S. after Tr. 

The Morning Collect. 

The beginning of this (day) year. 

Purposes, 

To keep a journal. To begin this day. 

To spend four hours every day in study, and 
as much more as I can. 

To read a portion of the Scriptures in Greek, 
every Sunday, 

To rise at eight. 

Oct. 3d, —66. Of all this I have done no- 
thing. 

I returned from Streatham, Oct. 1st,— 66, 
having lived there more than three months. 


1767 . 

Jan. 1st, Ima mane scripsi. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, in 
whose hand are life and death, as thou hast 
suffered me to see the beginning of another year, 
grant, I beseech Thee, that another year may 
not be lost in idleness, or squandered in unpro- 
fitable employment. Let not sin prevail on the 
remaining part of life, and take not from me 
thy Holy Spirit; but as every day brings me 
nearer to my end, let every day contribute to 
make my end holy and happy. Enable me, O 
Lord, to use all enjoyments with due temper- 
ance, preserve me from unseasonable and im- 
moderate sleep, and enable me to I'un with 
diligence the race that is set before me, that, 
after the troubles of this life, I may obtain 
everlasting happiness, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


August 2d, 1767. 

I have been disturbed and unsettled for a long 
time, and have been without resolution to 
apply to study or to business, being hindered 
by sudden snatches. 

I have for some days forborne wine and suppers. 
Abstinence is not easily practised in another’s 
house ; but I think it fit to try. 

I was extremely perturbed in the night, but 
have had this day more ease than I expected. 
D. gr. Perhaps this may be such a sudden 
relief as I once had by a good night’s rest in 
Fetter-lane. 

The shortness of the time which the common 
order of nature allows me to expect, is very 
frequently upon my mind, God grant that 
it may profit me. 


August 17tli, 1767. 

From that time, hy abstinence, I have had 
more ease. I have read five books of Homer, 
and hope to end the sixth to-night. I have 
given Mi*s.— a guinea. 

By abstinence from wine and suppers, I obtain- 
ed sudden and great relief, and had freedom of 
mind restored to me ; which I have wanted for 
all this year, without being able to find any 
means of obtaining it. 

I am now about to receive, with my old friend 
Kitty Chambers, the sacrament, preparatory 
to her death. Grant, O God, that it may fit 
me. I purpose temperance for my resolution. 
O God, enable me to keep my purpose to thy 
glory. 

5. 32. P, M. 

I have communicated with Kitty, and kissed 
her, I was for some time distracted, but at 
last more composed. I commended my 
fi’iends and Kitty. Lucy and I were much 
affected. Kitty is, I think> going to heaven. 


August 17th, 1767. 

O God, grant that I may practise such tem- 
perance immeat, drink; and sleep, and all bodily 
enjoyments, as may fit me for the duties to 
which Thou shalt call me, and by thy blessing 
procure me freedom of thought and quietness 
of mind, that I may so serve Thee in this short 
and frail life, that I may be received by TItee 
my death to everlasting happiness - Take nati 
O Lord, thy Holy Spirit from > deliver md 
not up to vain fears ; but ]|>aye on^ifie 
the sake of Jesus Chritt^ OUT Amen*- 

P God, who desirqst fipf death; &cr. 

6 Lord^ . ■■ ■ 
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thoughts to the pei^fomance of every duty; 
that while I live I may serve Thee in the state 
to which Thou sfaalt call me, and at last by a 
holy and happy death be delivered from the 
struggles and sorrows of this life, and obtain 
eternal happiness by thy mercy, for the sake of 
J esus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O God, have mercy on me. 


At church I purpose, 

Before I leave the pew, to pray the occasional 
prayer, and read my resolutions. 

To pray for Tetty and the rest. 

The like after communion. 

At intervals to use the Collects of Fourth after 
Trinity, and First and Fourth after Epipha- 
ny, and to meditate. 

This was done, as I purposed, but with some 
distraction, I came in at the Psalms, and 
could not well hear. I renewed my resolu- 
tions at the altar. God perfect them ! Tlien 
I came home. X prayed, and have hope; 
grant, O Lord, for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
that my hope may not be vain- 

I invited home with me the man whose pious 
behaviour I had for several years observed on 
this day, and found him a kind of Methodist, 
full of texts, but ill-instructed." I talked to 
him with temper, and olfered him twice wine, 
which he refused. I suffered him to go with- 
out the dinner which I had purposed to give 
bimr I thought this day that there was 
something irregular and particular in his look 
and gesture ; but having intended to invite 
him to acquaintance, and having a fit oppor- 
tunity by finding him near my own seat after 
I had missed Mm, I did what I at first de- 
signed, and am sorry to have been so much 
disappointed. Let me not be prejudiced 
hereafter against the appearance of piety in 
mean persons, who, with indeterminate no- 
tions, and perverse or inelegant conversation, 
perhaps are doing ail they can. 

At night I used the occasional prayer, with 
proper Collects. 


Before the Studt/ of Law. 

September 26 th, 1765°. 

Almiuhty God, the' giver of wisdom, with- 
out whose help resolutions are vain, without 
whose blessing study is ineffectual, enable me, 
if it be thy will, to attain such knowledge as 
may qualify me to direct the doubtful, and in- 
struct the ignorant, to prevent wrongs, and ter- 
minate contentions ; and grant that I may use 
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that knowledge which I shall attain, to thy 
glory and my own salvation, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


Engaging m Politics with J J — 

November, 1765. 

Almighty God, who art the giver of all 
wisdom, enlighten my understanding with 
knowledge of i‘ight, and govern my will by thy 
laws, that no deceit may mislead me, nor temp- 
tation corrupt me ; that I may always endeav- 
our to do good, and to hinder evil. Amidst all 
the hopes and fears of this world, take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me; but grant that my 
thoughts may be fixed on Thee, and that I may 
finally attain everlasting happiness, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


1766 , 

Jan; 1st, after 2 in the morning. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, I again 
appear in thy presence the wretched mispender 
of another year, which thy mercy has allowed 
me, O Lord, let me not sink into total deprav- 
ity, look down upon me, and rescue me at last 
from the captivity of sin. Impart to me good 
resolutions, and give me strength and persever- 
ance to perform them. Take not fi’om me thy 
Holy Spirit, but grant that I may I'edeem the 
time lost, and that by temperance and diligence, 
by sincere repentance and faithful obedience, I 
may finally obtain everlasting happiness, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


STUDy. 

Mntenng PTomm Museum* 

March 7tb. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
hast graciously supplied me with new conveni- 
ences for study, grant that I may use thy gifts 
to thy glory. Forgive me the time mispent, j 

relieve my perplexities, strengthen my resolu- i 

tion, and enable me to do my duty with vigour 
and constancy ; and when the fears and hopes, 
the pains and pleasures of this life shall have an I 
end, receive me to eveilastitig happiness, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. I 

Transcribed, June S6th, — 68. 
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Sept. 18th, im at Streatbam. 

I have this day completed my fifty-seventh year. 

0 Lord, for Jesus Christas sake, have mercy 

upon me. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
hast granted me to prolong my life to another 
year, look down upon me with pity. Let not 
my manifold sins and negligences avert from me 
thy fatherly regard. Enlighten my mind that 

1 may know my duty ; that I may perform it, 
strengthen my resolution. Let not another 
year be lost in vain deliberations ; let me re- 
member, that of the short life of man, a great 
part is already past in sinfulness and sloth. 
Deliver me, gracious Lord, from the bondage of 
evil customs, and take not from me thy Holy 
Spirit ; but enable me so to spend my remaining 
days, that, by performing thy will, I may 
pi’omote thy glory; and grant that after the 
troubles and disappointments of this mortal 
state, I may obtain everlasting happiness, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

Added, 

The Fourteenth S. after Tr. 

The Morning Collect. 

The beginning of this (day) yeai*. 

Purposes, 

To keep a journal. To begin this day. 

To spend four hours every day in study, and 
as much more as 1 can. 

To read a portion of the Scriptures in Greek, 
every Sunday, 

To rise at eight. 

Oct. 3d, —60. Of all this I have done no- 
thing. 

I returned from Streatham, Oct. 1st,— 66, 
having lived there more than three months. 


1767 . 

Jan. 1st, Ima mane acripsi. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, in 
whose hand are life and death, as thou hast 
suffered me to see the beginning of another year, 
grant, I beseech Thee, that another year may 
not be lost in idleness, or squandered in unpro- 
fitable employment. Let not sin prevail on the 
remaining part of life, and take not from me 
thy Holy Spirit ; hut as every day brings me 
nearer to my end, let every day contribute to 
make my end holy and happy. Enable me, O 
Lord, to use aH enjoyments with due temper- 
ance, preserve me from unseasonable and im- 
moderate sleep, and enable me to run with 
diligence the race that is set before me, that, 
after the troubles of this life, I may obtain 
everlasting happiness, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Augustsd, i7er. 

I have been disturbed and unsettled for a long 
time, and have been without resolution to 
apply to study or to business, being hindered 
by sudden snatches, 

I have for some days forborne wine and suppers. 
Abstinence is not easily practised in another’s 
house ; hut I think it fit to try. 

I was extremely perturbed in the night, hut 
have had this day more ease than I expected. 
D, gr. Perhaps this may he such a sudden 
relief as I once had by a good night’s I'est in 
Fetter-lane, 

The shortness of the time which the common 
order of nature allows me to expect, is very 
frequently upon my mind. God grant that 
it may profit me. 


August 17th, irer. 

From that time, hy abstinence, I have had 
more ease. I have read five hooks of Homer, 
and hope to end the sixth to-night. I have 
given Mrs.— a guinea. 

By abstinence from wine and suppers, I obtain- 
ed sudden and great relief, and bad freedom of 
mind restored to me ; which I have wanted for 
all this year, without being able to find any 
means of obtaining it. 

I am now about to receive, with my old friend 
Kitty Chambers, the sacrament, preparatory 
to her death. Grant, O God, that it may fit 
me. I purpose temperance for my resolution. 
O God, enable me to keep my purpose to thy 
glory. 

B. S2. P. M, 

I have communicated with Kitty, and kissed 
her. I was for some time distracted, hut at 
last more composed. I commended my 
friends and Kitty. Lucy and I were much 
affected. Kitty is, I think, going to heaven. 


August 17th, ircr. 

O God, grant that I may practise such tem- 
perance inmeat, drink; and sleep, and all bodily 
enjoyments, as may fit me for the duties to 
which Thou shalt call me, and by thy blessing 
procure me freedom of thought and quietness 
of mind, that I may so serve Thee in this short 
and frail life, that I may he received by Thee at 
my death to everlasting happiness, , Take liot^ 
O Lord, thy Holy Spirit from me deliver me? 
not up to vain fears ; bat have nqercy on me fei 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. . Amen. 

O God, who desirest not the death, &c. 

O Lori grant Us inareasc— 
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O God— pai'don and peace— 

O God, who knowest our necessities — 
Our Father — 


Sunday Ofit. 18 th, 1767. 
YESTERBAy, Oct. 17th, at about ten in the 
morning, I took my leave for ever of my dear 
old friend Catherine Chambers, who came to 
live with my mother about 1724, and has been 
but little parted from us since. She buried 
my father, my brother, and my mothei*. 
She is now fifty-eight years old. 

I desired all to withdraw, then told her that we 
were to part for ever ; that as Christians, 
we should part with prayer; and that I 
would, if she was willing, say a short prayer 
. beside her. She expressed great desire to 
hear me ; and held up her poor hands, as she 
lay in bed, with great fervour, while I prayed 
kneeling by her, nearly in the following 
words; ^ 

Almighty and most merciful Father, whose 
loving-kindness is over all thy works, behold, 
visit, and relieve this thy servant, who is grieved 
with sickness. Grant that the sense of "her 
weakness may add strength to her faith, and 
seriousness to her repentance. And grant that 
by the help of thy Holy Spirit, after the pains 
and labours of this short life, we may all obtain, 
everlasting happiness, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ; for whose sake hear our prayers. Amen. 
Our Father, &c. 

I then kissed her. She told me that to part was 
the greatest pain that she had ever felt, and 
that she hoped we should meet again in a 
better place. I expressed, with swelled eyes, 
and great emotion of tenderness, the same 
hopes. We kissed, and parted. I humbly 
hope to meet again, and to part no more. 


1768. 

Bed-Time, 

lent 2. 

Almighty God, who seest that I have no 
power of myself to help myself ; keep me both 
outwardly in my body, and inwardly in my 
soul, that I may be defended from all adveraities 
that may happen to the body, and from all evil 
thoughts which may assault and hurt the soul, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

This Prayer may he said before or after the en- 
trance into bed, as a preparative for sleep. 


When I transcribed this Prayer, it was my 
purpose to have made this book * a Collec- 
tion, 


Study of Tongues. 

Almighty God, giver of all kno%vledge, en- 
able me so to pursue the study of tongiiCvS, that 
I may promote thy glory and my own salva- 
tion. 

Bless my endeavours as shall seem best unto 
Thee ; and if it shall please Thee to grant me 
the attainment of my purpose, preserve me fi’om 
sinful pride; take not thy Holy Spirit from me, 
but give me a pure heart and humble mind, 
through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Of this Prayer there is no date, nor can I tell 
when it was written; hut I think it was in 
Gough-square, after the Dictionary was end- 
ed. I did not study what 1 then intended. 

Transcribed June 26, 1768. 


Townmalling, ia Kent, 
Sept. 18th, 1708, at night. 

I HAVE now begun the sixtieth year of my life. 
How the last year has past, I am unwilling 
to terrify myself with thinking. This day 
has been past in great perturbation ; I was 
distracted at church in an uncommon degree, 
and my distress has had very little intermis- 
sion. I have found mjself somewhat relieved 
by reading, which I therefore intend to pi'ac- 
tise when I am able. 

This day it came into my mind to write the 
history of my melancholy. On this I pur- 
pose to deliberate; I know not whether it 
may not too much disturb me. 

I this day read a great x>art of Pascal’s life. 

O Lord, who hast safely brought me, &c. 


Almighty and most merciful Father, Crea- 
tor and Preserver of mankind, look down u'lth 
pity upon my troubles and maladies. Ileal my 
body, strengtlien my mind, compose my distrac- 
tion, calm my inquietude, and relieve my ter- 
rors ; that if it jjlease Thee, I may run the race 
that is set before me with peace, patience, con- 
stancy, and confidence. Grant this, O Lord, 
and take not from me thy Holy Spirit, but 
pardon and bless me, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


* A parchment-book, containing such of these 
Prayers as are marked tra?iscribed. 
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JaBuary 1st. 

I am now about to begin another year: how 
the last has past, it would be, in my state of 
weakness, perhaps not prudent too solicitously 
to recollect. God will, I hope, turn my suf- 
ferings to my benefit, forgive me whatever I 
have done amiss, and having vouchsafed me 
great relief, will by degrees heal and -restore 
both my mind and body ; and permit me, when 
the last year of my life shall come, to leave 
the world in holiness and tranquillity. 

I am not yet in a state to form many i*esolu- 
tions; I purpose, and hope to rise early in 
the morning, at eight, and by degrees at six ; 
eight being the latest hour to which bed-time 
can be properly extended ; and six the earliest 
that the iwesent system of life requires. | 


Almighty' and most merciful Father, who hast 
continued my life from year to year, grant that 
by longer life I may become less desirous of sin- 
ful pleasures, and more careful of eternal happi- 
ness. As age comes upon me, let my mind be 
more withdi'awn from vanity and folly, more 
enlightened with the knowledge of thy will, 
and more invigorated with lesolution to obey it. 
O Lord, calm my thoughts, direct my desires, 
and fortify my puri»oses. If it shall jjlease 
Thee, give quiet to my latter days, and so 
support mo with thy grace, that I may die in 
thy favour, for the sake ot Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Safely brought us to the beginning of this 

year, &c. 


September ISth, 

This day completes the sixtieth year of my age. 
What I have done, and what I have left un- 
done, the unsettled state of my mind makes 
all endeavours to think improper. I hope to 
survey my life with more tranquillity, in 
some part of the time which God shall grant 
me. 

The last year has been wholly spent in a slow 
progress of recovery. My days are easier, 
but the perturbation of my nights is very dis- 
tressful. I think to try a lower diet. I have 
grown fat too fast. My lungs seem encum- 
bered, and my breath fails me, if my strength 
is in any unusual degree exerted, or my mo- 
tion accelerated. I seem to myself to bear 
exercise with more difficulty than in the last 
winter. But though I feel all those decays 
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of body, I have made no preparation for the 
grave. What shall I do to be saved ? 


Almightt and most merciful Father, I now ap- 
pear in thy presence, laden, with the sins, and 
accountable for the mercies of another year. 
Glory be to Thee, O God, for the mitigation ot 
my troubles, and for the hope of health both of 
mind and body, which Thou hast vouchsafed me. 
Most merciful Lord, if it seem good unto Thee, 
compose my mind, and relieve my diseases j ena- 
ble me to pei'form the duties of my station, and 
so to serve Thee, as that, when my hour of de- 
pai’ture from this painful life shjiH be delayed no 
longer, I may be received to evei’lasting happi- 
ness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 


O Loan, without whose help all the purposes of 
man are vain, enable me to use such temperance 
as may heal my body, and strengthen my mind, 
and enable me to serve Thee. Grant this, O 
Lord, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
Amen. 

Who hast safely brought me, &c. 


September 19tb, 1709. 

Yesterday, having risen from a disturbed and 
wearisome night, I was not much at rest the 
whole day. I prayed with the collect to the 
beginning,’* in the night and in the morning. 
At night I composed my prayer, and wrote 
my reflection. Keviewing them, I found 
them both weakly conceived and imperfectly 
expressed, and corrected the prayer this morn- 
ing. I am glad that I have not omitted my 
annual practice. 1 hope that by rigid tempe- 
rance, and moderate exercise, 1 may yet re- 
cover. I used the prayer again at night, and 
am now to begin, by the permission of God, 
my sixty-first year. 


November 5th, 1769. 

Almighty God, merciful Father, whose provi- 
dence is over all thy works, look dotvn with 
pity upon the diseases of my body^ arid the per- 
turbations of my mind. Give thy blessing, O 
Lord, to the means which I shall Use for my re- 
lief, and restore ease to my body, and quiet to 
my thoughts. Let not my reniaihing life be 
made useless by infirmities; neither let health, 
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if Thom sliatt gruint it, l)e employed by me in 
disobedience to tby laws • but give me suck a 
sense of my pains as may humble me before 
Thee ; and such remembrance of thy mercy 
as may pi*oduce honest industry, and holy con- 
iidence. And, 0 Lord, whether Thou ordain- 
cst my days to be past in ease or ang^aisl;, take 
not from me thy Holy Spirit ; but grant that I 
may attain everlasting life, for the sake of 
Lgsus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

This I found January 11th, 1772 ; and believe 
it written when I began to live on milk. J 
grew worse with forbearance of solid food. 


1770. 

Jatnuary 1st, prima mane. 

Almighty God, by wdiose mercy I am permit- 
ted to behold the beginning of another year, 
succour with thy help, and bless with thy fa- 
Tour, the creature whom Thou vouchsafest to 
preserve. Mitigate, if it shall seem best unto 
Thee, the diseases of my body, and compose 
the disorders of my mind. Dispel my terrors; 
and grant, that the time which Thou shalt yet 
allow me, may not pass unpi’ofitahly away. 
Let not pleasure seduce me, idleness lull me, or 
misery depress me. Let me perform to thy 
glory, and the good of my fellow-creatures, the 
work which Thou shalt yet appoint me j and 
grant, that as I draw nearer to my dissolution, I 
may, by the help of thy Holy Spirit, feel my 
knowledge of Thee increased, my hope exalted, 
and my faith strengthened; that, when the 
hour which is coming shall come, 1 may pass 
by a holy death to everlasting happiness, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Wednesdaj^ March 28tb, 1770. 

This is the day on which, in 1752, 1 was de- 
prived of poor dear Tetty. Having left off 
the practice of thinking on her with some 
particular combinations, I have recalled her 
to my mind of late less frequently ; but when 
I recollect the time in which we livqd toge- 
ther, my grief for her departure is not abated ; 
and I have less pleasK^re in any good that be- 
falls me, because she does not partake it. On 
many occasions, I think what she would have 
said or done. When I saw the sea at Bright- 
helmstoiie, I wished for her to have seen it 
with me. But with respect to her, no ration- 
al wish is now left, but that we may meet 
at last whei'e the mercy of God shall make us 
happy, and perhaps make us instrumental to 
the happiness of each other. It is now eigh- 
teen years. 


April 14th, 1770. 

This week is Passion Week. 

I have for some weeks past been much afflicted 
with the lumbago, or rheumatism in the loins, 
w'hich often passes to the muscles of the 
belly, where it causes equal, if not greater 
pain. In the day the sunshine mitigates it ; 
and in cold or cloudy weather, such as has for 
some time past remai'kably prevailed, the 
heat of a strong fire suspends it. In the 
night it is so troublesome, as not very easily 
to be borne. I lie wrapped in /flannel, with 
a very gi'eat fire near my bed ; but whether it 
be that a recumbent posture increases the 
pain, or that expansion by moderate warmth 
excites what a great heat dissipates, I can sel- 
dom remain in bed two hours at a time with- 
out the necessity of rising to heat the parts 
affected at the fire. 

One night, between the paimand the spasms in 
my stomach, I was insupportably distressed. 
On the next night, I think, 1 laid a blister to 
my hack, and took opium ; my night was to- 
lerable, and, from that time, the spasms in 
my stomach, which disturbed me for many 
years, and for two past harassed me almost 
to disti’action, have nearly ceased ; I suppose 
the breast is relaxed by the opium. 

Having passed Thursday in Passion Week at 
Mr. Thrale’s, I came home on Friday morn- 
ing, that I might pass the day unobserved ; I 
had nothing but water, once in the morn- 
ing, and once at bed-time. I refused tea, af- 
ter some deliberation, in the afternoon. They 
did not press it. I came home late, and was 
unwilling to carry my rheumatism to the 
cold church in the morning, unless that were 
rather au excuse made to myself. In the af- 
ternoon I went to church, but came late, I 
think at the Creed. I read Clarke’s Sermon 
on the death of Christ, and the Second Epistle 
to Timothy in Greek, but rather hastily. I 
then went to Thrale’s, and had a very tedious 
and painful night. But the spasms in my 
throat are gone ; and, if either the pain, or the 
opiate which the pain enforced, has stopped 
them, the relief is very cheaply purchased. 
The pain harasses me much ; yet many have 
the disease, perhaps, in a much higher degree, 
with want of food, fire, and covering, which 
I find thus grievous, with all the succours 
that riches and kindness can buy and 
give. 

On Saturday I was not hungry, and did not eat 
much breakfast. There was a dinner and 
company, at which I was' persuaded or 
tempted to stay. At night 1 came home, sat 
up, and composed the Prayer; and having 
ordered the maid to make the fire in my 
chamber, at eight went to rest, and had a 
tolerable night. 
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Easter Day, 

April IStli, 1770^ in the morning. 
Almighty and everlasting- God, who hast pre- 
served me, hy thy fatherlj' care, tfn*ough all the 
years of my past life, and now permittest me 
again to commemorate the sufferings and merits 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; gi’ant 
me 80 to partahe of this Holy Hite, that the 
disquiet of my mind may he appeased, that my 
faith may he increased, my hope strengthened, 
and my life regulated oy thy will. Make me 
truly thankful for that portion of health which 
thy mercy has restored, and enable me to use 
the remains of life to thy glory and my own 
salvation. Take not from me, O Lord, thy 
Holy Spirit; exitinguisli in my mind all sinful 
and inordinate desires; let me resolve to do 
that which is rig-ht ; and let me, by thy help, 
keep my resolutions. Let me, if it be best 
for me, at last know peace and comfort ; but 
■whatever state of life Thou shalt appoint me, 
let me end it by a happy death, and enjoy eter- 
nal happiness in thy presence, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ oiu* Lord. Amen, 


Easter Day<, 

1 in the afternoon. 

1 AM just returned from the communion, having 
been very little interrupted in my duty by 
bodily pain. 

I was very early at church, and used this 
Prayer, I think, before service, with proper 
Collects. I was composed during the service. 
I wont to the table to hear the prefatory pjirt 
of the Oilice, tlien returned to my pew, and 
tried to settle some resolutions. , 

1 resolved to form, this day, some plan for read- 
ing the Scriptures. 

To rise by eight, or earlier. 

To form a plan for the regulation of niy daily 
life. • ■ ' ' ■ 

To excite in myself such a fervent desire of 
pleasing God, as should suppress all other 
passions. ■ , 

I prayed through all the collects of meditation, 
with some extemporary prayers ; recom- 
mended my friends, living and dead. When 
I returned to the table, I sf£ud till most had 
communicated, and in the mean time tried to 
settle my mind ; prayed against bad and trou- 
blesome thoughts ; resolved to oppose sudden 

incursions of them ; and, I think, had — 

thrown into my mind at the general confes- 
sion. When 1 first went to the tabic, the 
particular series of my thoughts I, cannot re- 
collect, 

W’hen I came home X I'eturned thanks, by ac- 



commodating the General Thanksgiving ; 
and used this l^rayer again, with the Collects, 
after receiving. 1 hope God has heard me. 
Shall X ever receive the Sacrament with tran- 
quillity ? Sui'ely the time will come. 

Some vain thoughts stole upon me while I stood 
near the table ; I hope I ejected then} effectii- 
ally, so as not to be hurt by them, 

I went to prayers at seven, having fasted; read 
the two Morning Lessons in Greek, At night 
I read Clarke’s Sermon of the Humiliation 
of our Saviour. 


1st Sunday after Easter. 

I HAVE been recovering from my rheumatism 
slowly, yet sensibly; but the last week has 
produced little good. Uneasy nights have 
temx>ted me to lie long in the morning. 15ufc 
when I TV'ake in the night, the release which 
still continues fx*om the spasms in my throat, 
gives me great comfort. 

The plan which I formed for reading the Scrip- 
tures, was to read 600 verses in the Old Tes- 
tament, and 200 in the New, every week. 

The Old Testament in any language, the New 
in Greek. 

Tills day I began to read the Septuagint, but 
read only 230 verses, the nine first chapters 
of Genesis. 

On this evening I repeated the Prayer for 
Easter Hay, changing the future tense to tiic 
past. 


June Isf, 1770, 

Eveby man naturally persuades himself that ho 
can keep his resolutions, nor is he convinced 
of his imbecility but by length of time and 
frequency of experiment. This opinion of 
our own constancy is so prevalent, that we 
always despise him %vho suffers his general 
and settled purpose to be overpowered by an 
occasional desire. They, therefore, whom 
frequent failures have made desperate, cease 
to form resolutions ; and they who are be- 
coming cunning, do not tell them. Those 
who do not make them are vei‘y few, bu^ of 
their effect little is perceived ; for scarcely any 
man persists in a course of life planned by 
choice, but as he is restrained from deviation 
by some external power. He who may live 
as he will, seldom lives long in the observa- 
tion of his own rules. , I never yet saw a 
regular family, unless it wei‘e that of 
Harriot’s, nor a regular maui except Mi’, 
whose exactness I Mow only by his own re 
L 1 
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port, and Psalmanazar, wliose life was, I 
thinfe, uniform. 


, ir/L 

JEaster Day, 

MarcTj 31 st 

Almighty and most merciful Father, X am 
HOW about to commemorate once more, in thy 
presence, the redemption of the world by our 
Lord and Saviour thy Son Jesus Christ, Grant, 
O most merciful God, that the benefit of his 
sutferings may be extended to me. Grant me 
faith, grant me repentance. Illuminate me 
with thy XIoly Spirit, enable me to form good 
purposes, and to bring these purposes to good 
effect. Let me so dispose my time, that I may 
discharge the duties to which Thou shalt vouch- 
safe to call me j and let that degi'ec of health, 
to which thy mercy has restored me, be em- 
ployed to thy glory. O God, invigorate my 
understanding, compose my perturbations, re- 
call my wanderings, and calm my thoughts; 
that having lived while Thou shalt grant me 
life, to do good and to praise Thee, I may, when 
thy call shall summon me to another state, re- 
ceive mercy from Thee, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


MEDITATIONS. 

wards morning ; and I am tempted to repair 
the deficiences of the night. I think, how- 
ever, to try to rise every day by eight, and to 
combat indolence as I shall obtain strength. 
Perhaps Providence has yet some use for the 
remnant of my life. 


Almighty and everlasting God, whose mercy 
is over all thy works, and who hast no plea- 
sure in the death of a sinner, look with pity 
upon me, succour and preserve me ; enable me 
to conquer evil^ habits, and sm’mount tempta- 
tions. Give me grace so to use the degree ot 
health which Thou hast restoi'ed to my mind 
and body, that I may perform the task Thou 
shalt yet appoint me. Look down, O gracious 
Lord, upon my remaining part of life ; grant, 
if it please Thee, that the days few or many 
which Thou shalt yet allow me, may pass in 
reasonable confidence, and holy tranquillity. 
Withhold not thy Holy Spirit from me, but 
strengthen all good purposes, till they shall pro- 
duce a life pleasing to Thee. And when Thou 
shalt call me to another state, forgive me my 
sins, and receive me to happiness, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Safely brought us, &c. 


September 18th, 1771, 9 at night. 

I AM now come to my sixty- third year. For 
the last year 1 have been slowly recovering 
both from the violence of my last illness, and, 
I think, fi'om the general disease of my life. 
My breath is less obstructed, and I am more 
capable of motion and exercise. My mind is 
less encumbered, and I am less interrupted in 
mental employment. Some advances, I hope, 
have been made towards regularity. I have 
missed church since Easter only two Sundays, 
both which, I hope, I have endeavoured to 
supply by attendance on divine worship in 
the following week. Since Easter, my even- 
ing devotions have been lengthened. But 
indolence and indifference have been neither 
conquered nor opposed. No plan of study 
has been pursued or formed, except that I 
have commonly read every week^ if not on 
Sunday, a stated portion of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek. But what is most to he con- 
sidered, I have neither attempted nor formed 
any scheme of life by which X may do good, 
and please God. 

One great hinderance is want of rest ; my noc- 
turnal complaints grow less troublesome to- 


September &3(1, 1771. 

On the 18th, in the morning, before I went to 
bed, I used the general prayer [“ beginning of 
this year”] and when I rose. I came home 
from Mr. Thrale’s, that I might he more 
master of my hours. X went to church in 
the morning, but came in to the Litany. I 
have gone voluntarily to church on the week 
day but few times in my life. I think to 
mend. 

At night I composed and used the prayer, which 
I have used since in my devotions one morn- 
ing. Having been somewhat disturbed, X 
have not yet settled in any plan, except that 
yesterday I began to learn some verses in the 
Greek Testament ibr a Sunday’s recital, I 
hope, by trust in God, to amend my life. 


1772 . ' ' 

f 

I: 

Jan. Ist^2.ia the xftormng. 'j 

Almighty God, who hast permitted me to 
see the beginning of another year, enable me so 
to receive thy mercy, as that it may raise in me 
stronger desires of pleasing Thee by purity of 
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mind and holiness of life. Strengthen me, O 
Lord, in good purposes, and reasonahle medita- 
tions. Look with pity upon all my disorders 
of mind, and infirmities of body. Grant that 
the residue of my life may enjoy such degrees of 
health as may permit me to be useful, and that 
I may live to thy glory ; and, O merciful Lord, 
when it shall please Thee to call me from the 
present state, enable me to die in confidence of 
thy mercy, and receive me to everlasting happi- 
ness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our* Lord. 
Amen. 

To rise in the morning. 


Easter Eve. 

April 18th, 1772 . 

I AM now again preparing, by divine mercy, to 
commemorate the death of my gracious Ke- 
deemer, and to form, as God shall enable me, 
resolutions and purposes of a better life, 

"When J review the last year, I am able to re- 
collect so little done, that shame and sorrow, 
though perhaps too wealdy, come upon me ; 
yet I have been generally free from local pain, 
and my strength has seemed gradually to in- 
crease. But my sleep has generally been un- 
quiet, and I have not been able to rise early. 
My mind is unsettled, and my memory con- 
fused. 1 have of late turned my thoughts, 
xvith a very useless earnestness, upon past 
incidents. I have yet got no command over 
my thoughts j an unpleasing incident is al- 
most certain to hinder my rest ; this is the 
remainder of my last illness. By sleepless 
or unquiet nights, and short days, made short 
by late rising, the time passes away uncount- 
ed and unheeded. Life so spent is useless. 

I hope to cast my time into some stated method. 

To let no hour pass unemployed. 

To rise by degrees more eaxdy in the morning. 

To keep a journal. 

I have, I think, been less guilty of neglecting 
public worship than formerly. X have com- 
monly on Sunday gone once to chux’ch, and if 
I have missed, have reproached myself. 

X have exerted rather more activity of body. 
These dispositions I desire to improve. 

I resolved, last Easter, to I'ead within the year, 
the whole Bible, a very gi’eat part of which I 
had never looked upon. I read the Greek 
Testament without construing, and this day 
concluded the Apocalypse, I think that no 
part was missed. 

My purpose of reading the rest of the Bible 
was forgotten, till I took by chance the reso- 
lutions of last Easter in my hand. 

I began it the first day of Lent j and, for a time, 
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read with some regularity. I was then dis- 
turbed or seduced, but finished the Old Tes- 
tament last Thursday. 

I hope to read the whole Bible once a-year, as 
long as 1 live. 

Yesterday I fasted, as I have always or com- 
monly done since the death of Tetty. The 
fast was more painful than it has formerly 
been, which I imputed to some medicinal 
evacuations in the beginning of the week, and 
to a meal of cakes on the foregoing day. I 
cannot now fast as formerly. 

I devoted this week to the perusal of the Bible, 
and have done little secular business. I am 
this night easier than is customary on this 
anniversary, but am not sensibly enlightened. 


Easier Day, 

After 12 at night. 

The day is now begun, on which I hope to 
begin a new course aspC 
My hopes are from this time, 

To rise early. 

To waste less time. 

To appropriate something to charity. 


Easter. 

Almighty God, merciful Father, who hate- 
est nothing that Thou hast made, look down 
with pity upon my sinfulness and weakness. 
Strengthen, O Lord, my mind ; deliver me 
from needless terrors ; enable me to correct all 
inordinate desires, to eject all evil thoughts, to 
reform all sinful habits, and so to amend my 
life, that when at the end of my days Thou 
shalt call me hence, 1 may depart in peace, and 
be received into everlasting happiness, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


9 ia the morning. 

Glory be to Thee, O Lord God, for the de- 
liverance which thou hast gi’anted me from 
diseases of mind and body. Grant, O gracious 
God, that I may employ the powers which 
Thou vouchsafest me to thy glory, and the sal- 
vation of my soul, for the sake of Jesus Christ 
Amen. 

April S6th^ 1772 . 

I WAS some way hindered from continuing this 
contemplation in the usual manner, and 
therefore try, at the distance of a week, to re- 
view the last Sunday. X went to church 
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^arly, Bavin^ firist, I tliiiik, used my prayer. 
WBeu I \v:as there, I had very little pertur- 
bation of mind. During the usual time of 
meditation, I considered the Christian duties 
under the three principles of soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness ; and purposed 
to forward godliness by the annual perusal of 
the Bible; righteousness In/ settling something 
for charity, and soberness bp early hours, I 
commenced as usual, witli preface of permis- 
sion, and, I think, mentioned Eathursfc. I 
came home, and found Paoli and Boswell 
waiting for me. What devotions I used after 
my return home, I do not distinctly remem- 
ber. I went to prayers in the evening ; and, 

I think, entered late. 

I have this week endeavoiu'ed every day but one 
to rise early, and have tried to be diligent; 
hut have not performed what I required 
Ibom myself. 

On Good Friday, I paid Peyton without re- 
quiring work. 

Since Easter 1771, I have added a Collect to my 
evening devotion. 

I have been less indulgent to coi*poreal inactivity. 
But have done little with my mind. 

It is a comfort to me, that at last, in my sixty- 
third year, I have attained to know, even thus 
hastily, confusedly, and iinperfectlj^, what my 
Bible contains. 

Blay the good God increase and sanctify my 
knowledge. 

I have never yet read the Apocrypha. When I 
was a hoy, I have read or heard Bel and the 
Dragon, Susanna, some of Tobit, perhaps all ; 
some at least of Judith, and some of Ecclesi- 
asticus; and, J suppose, the Benedicite. I 
have some time looked into the Maccabees, 
and read a chapter containing the question, 
IPliich is the strongest 9* I think in Esdras. 

Ill the afternoon of Easter Day, I read Po- 
cocke’s Commentary. 

I have this last week scai’cely tried to read, nor 
have I read any thing this day. 

I have had my mind weak and disturbed for 
some weeks past. 

Having missed church in the morning, I went 
this evening, and afterwards sat with South- 
well. 

Having not used the prayer^ except on the day 
of communion ; I will offer it this night, and 
hope to find mercy. On this day little has 
been done, and this is now the last hour. In 
life little has been done, and life is very far 
advanced. Lord have mercy upon me. 


m3.".: 

January I , mane Ih, 33 in. 

Almightv God, by ■whose mercy my life has 


been yet prolonged to another year, grant that 
thy mercy may not be vain. Let not my years 
be multiplied to increase my guilt; but as age 
advances, let me hecorae more pure in my 
thoughts, more regular in my desires, and more 
obedient to thy laws. Let not the cares of the 
world distract me, nor the evils of age over- 
whelm me. But continue and increase thy 
loving kindness towards me ; and when Thou 
shalt call me hence, receive me to everlasting 
happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Good Friday. 

April 9th. 

On this day I went twice to church, and Bos- 
well was -wntli'me. I had forborne to attend 
divine service for some time in the winter, 
having a cough which would have interrupted 
both my own attention and that of othem ; 
and "when the cough grew less troublesome I 
did not regain the habit of going to church, 
though I did not wholly omit it. I found 
the service not burdensome nor tedious, though 
I could not hear the lessons. I hope in time 
to take i>leasure in public worship. 

On this whole day I took nothing of nourish- 
ment but one cup of tea without milk ; but 
the fast was very inconvenient. Towards 
night I grew fretful and impatient, unable to 
fix my mind, or govern my thoughts; and 
felt a very uneasy sensation both in my sto- 
mach and head, compounded, as it seemed, of 
laxity and pains. 

From this uneasiness, of which when I was not 
asleep I was sensible all night, I was relieved 
in the morning by drinking tea, and eating 
the soft part of a penny loaf. 

This I have set down for future observation. 

Saturday, April lOth, I dined on cakes, and 
found myself filled and satisfied, 

Satiu’day, 10th. Having offered my prayers to 
God, I will now review the last year. 

Of the spi’ing and summer, I remember that I 
•was able in those seasons to examine and im- 
prove my Dictionary, and was seldom with- 
held from the vrork hut by my owm uii'wiil- 
ingness. Of my nights I have no distinct i*e- 
membrance, but believe that, as in many 
foregoing years, they were painful and rest- 
less. 

O God, grant that I may not mispend or lose 
the time which Thou slialt yet allow me. 
For Jesus Christ’s sake, have mei’cy upon me. 

My purpose is to attain, in the remaining part 
of the year, as much knowledge as can easily 
he had of the Gospels and Pentateuch. Con- 
cerning the Hebrew I am in doubt. I hope 


*1 Esdras, chap. iii. vcr. 10. &c. 
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likewise to enlarge my knowledge of divinity, 
by reading, at least once a week, some ser- 
mon, or small theological tract, or some por- 
tion of a larger work. 

To this important and extensive study, my pur- 
pose is to appropriate (libere) part of every 
Sunday, holyday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
and to begin with the Gospels, Perhaps I 
may not be able to study the Pentateuch be- 
fore next year. 

My general resolution, to wliich I humbly im- 
plore the help of God, is to methodise my life, 
to resist sloth, I hope from this time to keep 
a journal. 

N. B. On Friday I read the first of Mark, and 
Clarke’s Sermon on Faith. 

On Saturday I read little, but wn’oto the forego- 
ing account, and the following Prayer. 


April lOih, noai* nnclriiebt. 

Almighty God, by whose mercy 1 am now 
about to commemorate the death of my Re- 
deemer, grant that from this time I may so live, 
as that his death may be efficacious to my eter- 
nal happiness j enable mo to conquer all evil 
customs; deliver me from evil and vexatious 
thoughts ; grant me light to discover my duty, 
and grace to perform it. As my life advances, 
let me become more pure, and more holy. Take 
not from me thy lioly Spirit, but grant that 1 
may serve%Thee with diligence and confidence; 
and when Thou shalt call me hence, receive me 
to everlasting happiiifcss, for the "sake, of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Easier Sunday, 

April It th, I7r3. 

I HAD more disturbance in the night than has 
been customary for some weeks past. I rose 
before nine in the morning, and prayed and 
drank tea. I cam(?, I think, to church in the 
beginning of the prayers. I did not distinct- 
ly hear the Psalms, and found that I had been 
reading the Psalms for Good Friday. I went 
through the Litany, after a short disturbance, 
with tolerable attention. 

After sermon, I perused my Prayer in the pew, 
then went nearer the altar, and being intro- 
duced into another pew, used my Prayer 
again, and recommended my relations, with 
Bathurst and Boothhy, then my wife again 
by herself. Then I went nearer the altar, 
and read the Collects chosen for meditation. 
I prayed fin. Salisbury, and, I think, the 
Thralcs. I then communicated with calm- 
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ness, used the Collect for Easter Day, and 
returning to the first pew, prayed my Prayer 
the third time. I came home ; again used my 
Prayer and the Easter Collect. Then went 
into the study to Boswell, and read the Greek 
Testament. Then dined, and when Boswell 
went away, ended the four first chapters of 
St. Matthew, and the Beatitudes of the fifth. 

I then went to Evening Prayers, and was com- 
posed. 

I gave the pew-keepers each five shillings and 
threepence. 

April 12th, near one in the morning. I used 
my Prayer, with my ordinary devotions, and 
hope to lead henceforward a better life. 


Friday, J-imc lath, 1773. 

Tins day, after dinner, died Mrs. Salisbury; 
she had for some days almost lost the power 
of speaking. Yesterday, as I touched her 
hand, and kissed it, she jiressed my hand be- 
tween her two hands, which she probably 
intended as the parting caress. At night her 
speech returned a little; and she said, among 
other things, to her daughter, X have had 
much time, and, I hope, 1 have used it. This 
morning being called about nine to feel her 
pulse, I said at parting, God bless you, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. She smiled, as pleased. 
She had her senses perhaps to the dying mo- 
ment. 


July 22d ; — 73. 

Tins day 1 found this book, * with the resolu- 
tions; some of which I had forgotten, but 
remembered my design of reading the Penta- 
teuch and Gospels, though 1 have not pur- 
sued it- 

Of the time past since these resolutions were 
made, I can give no very laudable account. 
Between E.aster and Yliitsuntide, having 
always considered that time as jiropitious to 
study, I attempted to learn the Low Dutch 
language ; my application ivas very slight, 
and my memory very fallacious, though 
whether more than in my earlier years, I am 
not very certain. JMy progress -was interrup- 
ted by a fever, wLich, by the imprudent use 
of a small print, left an inflammation in tny 
useful eye, which was not removed but by 
two copious bleedings, and the daily of 


* A Book, in ■which this, and the preceding Me* 
ditations on Good Friday and Eiwster Sunday are 
written. 
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catharticks for a long time. The effect yet 
remains. 

My memory has been for a long time very much 
confused. Names, and pex-sons, and events, 
slide away strangely from me. But I gi-ow 
easier. 

The other day looking over old papers^ I per- 
ceived a resolution to rise early always occur- 
ring. I think I was ashamed, or grieved, to 
iind how long and how often I had resolved, 
what yet, except for about one half year, I 
have never done. My nights are now such 
as give me no quiet rest; whether I have not 
lived resolving till the possibility of perfor- 
mance is past, I know not, God help me, I 
will yet try. 


Talisher jin Skie, j 
September 24th, 1773. I 

O N last Saturday was my sixty-fourth birth- 
day. I might perhaps have forgotten it, had 
not Boswell told me of it ; and, what pleased 
me less, told the family at Dunvegan. 

The last year is added to those of which little 
use has been made. I tried in the summer to 
learn Dutch, and xvas interrupted by an in- 
flammation in my eye. I set out in August 
on this journey to Skie. I find my memory 
uncertain, but hope it is only by a life imme- 
thodical and scattered. Of my body, I do 
not perceive that exercise, or change of air, 
has yet either increased the strength or ac- 
tivity. My nights are still disturbed by fla- 
tulencies. 

My hope is, for resolution I dare no longer call 
it, to divide my time regularly, and to keep 
such a journal of my time, as may give me 
comfort in j'eviewing it. But, w'hen 1 con- 
sider my age, and the broken state of my 
body, I have great reason to fear lest death 
should lay hold upon me, while I am yet only j 
designing to live. But I have yet hope. 


Almightt God, most merciful Father, look 
down upon me with pity. Thou hast protected 
me in childhood and youth ; support me, Lord, 
in my declining years. Preserve me from the 
dangers of sinful presumption. Give me, if it 
be best for me, stability of purposes, and tran- 
quillity of mind. Let the year which I have 
now begun be spent to thy glory, and to the 
furtherance of my salvation. Take not from 
me thy Holy Spirit, but, as death approaches, 
prepare me to appear joyfully in thy presence, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


- 1774 .: 

January lat, near 2 in the morning. 
Almiguty’' God, merciful Father, who hatesfe 
nothing that Thoii hast made, hut wouldest 
that all should be saved, have mercy upon me. 
As Thou hast extended my life, increase my 
strength, direct my purposes and confirm my 
resolution, that I may truly serve Thee, and 
perform the duties which Thou shalt allot me. 
Believe, O gracious Lord, according to thy 
mercy, the pains cand distempers of my body, 
and appease the tumults of my mind. Let my 
faith and obedience increase as my life advances ; 
and let the approach of death incite my desire to 
please Thee, and invigorate my diligence in 
good works, till at last, when Thou shall call me 
to another state, I shall lie clown in humble 
hope, supported by thy Holy Spirit, and be re- 
ceived to everlasting happiness, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The beginning, &c, 

I hope, 

To read the Gospels before Easter. 

To rise at eight. ' 

To be temperate in food. 


This year has passed with so little improve- 
ment, that I doubt whether I have not rather 
impaired than increased my learning. To 
this omission, some external causes have con- 
tributed. In the winter I was distressed by 
a cough ; in the summer an inflammation fell 
upon my useful eye, from which it has not 
yet, I fear, recovered ; in the autumu I took 
a journey to the Hebrides, but mj’’ mind was 
not free from perturbation; yet the chief 
cause of my deficiency has been a life imme- 
thodical and unsettled, which breaks all pur- 
poses, confounds and suppresses memory, and 
perhaps leaves too much leisure to imagina 
tion. O Lord, have mercy upon me. 

January 9th, 1774 


1775 . 

Maunday Thursday, April I3£b. 

Of the use of time, or of my commendation ot 
myself, I thought no more; but lost life in 
restless nights and broken days, till this week 
awakened my attention. 

This year has passed with very little improve- 
ment, pei’haps with diminution of knowledge. 
Much time I have not left ; infirmides op- 
press me. But much I'emains to be done, 
I hope to rise at eight or sooner in the morn- 
ing* 
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Good Friday, April 1775. 

Boswell came in l)efore I was np. We break- 
fasted; I only drank tea, without milk or 
bread. We went to church, saw Br. We- 
therel in the pew, and, by his desire, took him 
home with us. He did not go very soon, 
and Boswell staid. Boswell and I went to 
church, but came very late. We then took 
tea, by Boswell’s desire ; and I eat one bun, 
I think, that I might not seem to fast ostenta- 
tiously. Boswell sat with me till night ; we 
had some serious talk. When he went, I 
gave Francis some directions for preparation 
to commiinica,te. Thus has passed, hitherto, 
this awful day. 


10®. 30'. P, M. 

When I look hack upon I'esolutions of im- 
provement and amendment, which have year 
after year been made and broken, ei titer by 
negligence, forgetfulness, vicious idleness, 
casual interruption, or morbid infirmity j 
when 1 find that so much of my life has 
stolen unprofitably away, and that I can 
descry by retrospection scarcely a few single 
days properly and vigorously employed ; why 
do I yet try to resolve again ? I try because 
refoi*mation is necessary, and despair is cri- 
minal ; I try, in humble hope of the help of 
God. 

As my life has, from my earliest years, been 
wasted in a morning bed, my x>urpose is from 
Easter-day to rise early, not later than eight. 


11°. 15'. P.M, JD.j. 

Easter Eve, April 15t,h, 1775. 

I ROSE more early than in common, after a 
night disturbed by flatulencies, though I had 
taken so litt^. I prayed, hut my mind was 
unsettled, and I did not fix upon the book. 
After the bread and tea I trifled, and about 
three ordered coffee and buns for my dinner. 
I find more faintness and uneasiness in fast- 
ing than I did formerly. 

While coffee was preparing, Collier came in, 
a man whom I had not seen for more than 
twenty years, but whom I consulted about 
Macky’s books. We talked of old friends 
and past occurrences, and eat and drank 
together. 

I then read a little in the Testament, and tried 
Fiddes’s Body of Bivinity, but did not settle. 

I then went to Evening Prayer, and was tole- 
rably composed. At my return I sat a while, 
then retired, hut found reading uneasy. 


11. P. M. 

These two days in which I fasted, I have not 
been sleepy, though 1 rested ill. 


Easter Day. 

April ICtb, 177.5. 

Almighty God, lieavenly Father, whose 
; mercy is over all thy works, look with pity on 
1 my miseries and sins. Suffer me to commemo- 
I’ate, in thy presence, my redemption by thy 
, Son Jesus Christ. Enable me so to repent of 
my mispent time, that I may pass the residue 
of my life in thy fear, and to thy glory. Be- 
lieve, O Lord, as seemeth best unto Thee, the 
jnfii’mities of my body, and the perturbation of 
my mind. Fill my thoughts with awful love 
of thy goodness, with just fear of thine angei*, 
and with humble confidence in thy mercy. Let 
me study thy laws, and labour in the duties 
which Thou shalt set before me. Take not 
from me thy Holy Spirit, but incite in me such 
good desires, as may produce diligent endeavours 
after thy glory and my own salvation ; and 
when, after hopes and fears, and joys and sor- 
rows, Thou shalt call me hence, receive me to 
eternal happiness, fox* the sake of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen, 

Collier is dead. April 7th, 1776. 

Transcribed from a former boob, with a slight 
emendation or two. With that book I parted, 
I>erhaps unnecessarily, by a catch. 


September ISth, 1775. 

O God, by whom all things were created and 
are sustained, who givesfc and takest away, in 
whose hands are life and death, accept my im- 
perfect thanks for the length of days which 
Thou hast vouchsafed to grant me; impress 
upon my mind such repentance of the time mis- 
pent in sinfulness and negligence, that I may 
obtain forgiveness of all my offences ; and so 
calm my mind, and strengthen my resolutions, 
that I may live the remaining part of my life in 
thy fear, and with thy favour. Take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me; but let me so love thy 
Laws, and so obey them, that I may finally be 
received to eternal happiness, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Composed at Calais, in a sleepless night, and 
used before the morn at Notre Bame. Writ- 
ten at St. Omer’s. 


1776. 

January ht 

Almighty God, paerciful Father, who hast 
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permitted me to see the heginning of another 
year, grant that the time which Thou shalt yet 
afford me, may he spent to thy glory, and the 
salvation of my own soul. Strengthen all good 
resolutions, and take not from me thy Holy 
Spirit, hut have mercy upon me, and shed thy 
blessing both on my soul and body, for the sake 
of Jesus Chxist our Lord, Amen. 


Easier Day, 

April 7th. 

The time is again at which, since the death of 
my poor dear I'etty, on whom God have 
mercy, I have annually commemorated the 
mystery of Redemption, and annnally pur- 
posed to amend my life. My reigning sin, to 
which i^iBrbaps many others are appendant, is 
waste of time, and general sluggishness, to 
which I was always inclined, and, in part of 
nly life, have been almost compelled by mor- 
bid melancholy and disturbance of mind. 
Melancholy has had in me its paroxysms and 
remissions, but I have not improved the in- 
tervals, nor sufficiently resisted my natural 
inclination, or sickly habits. I will resolve, 
henceforth, to rise at eight in the morning, so 
far as resolution is proper, and will pray that 
God will strengthen me. I have begun this 
morning. 

Though for the past week I have had an 
anxious design of communicating to-day, I 
performed no particular act of devotion, till 
on Friday I went to church. My design was 
to pass part of the day in exercises of piety, 
hut Mr. Boswell interrupted me ; of him, 
however, I could have rid xnyself, but poor 
Thrale, orhiis eb exspeSj came for comfort, and 
sat till seven, when we all went to church. 

In the morning I had at church some radiations 
of comfort. 

I fasted, though less rigorously than at other 
times. I, by negligence, poured milk into 
the tea, and, in the afternoon, drank one dish 
of coffee with Tbrale ; yet at night, after a fit 
of drowsiness, I felt myself very much disor-. 
dered by emptiness, and called for tea, with 
peevish and impatient eagerness. My distress 
was very great. 

Yesterday, I do not recollect that to go to church 
came into my thoughts ; hut I sat in my 
chamber, preparing for preparation: inter- 
rupted, I know not how, I was near two 
hours at dinner. 

I go now with hope, 

To rise in the morning at eight. 

To use my remaining time with diligence. 

To study more accurately the Christian Re- 
ligion, 


Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
hast preserved me, by thy tender forbearance, 
once more to commemorate thy love in the re- 
demption of the w’-orld ; grant that I may so live 
the residue of my days, as to obtain thy mercy 
when Thou shalt call me from the present state. 
Illnminate my thoughts with knowledge, and 
inflame my heart with holy desires. Grant me 
to resolve ^vell, and keep my resolutions ; take 
not from me thy Holy Spirit, hut in life and in 
death have mercy on me, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

Acts of Forgiveness. 

P. M. In the pew 1 read my Prayer, and com- 
mended my friends, and those that died this 
year. At the altar I was generally attentive ; 
some thoughts of vanity came into my mind 
while others were communicating ; but I 
found, when I considered them, that they did 
not tend to irreverence of God. At the altar 
I renewed my resolutions. When I received, 
some tender images struck me. I w'as so 
molified by the concluding address to our 
Saviour, that I could not utter it. The com- 
municants were mostly 'xvomen. At intervals 
I read collects, and i*ccoilected, as X could, my 
Prayer. Since my retnrn, I have said it. 2 
P. BI. 

May 21st, 1776. 

These resolutions 1 have not practised nor recol- 
lected. O God, grant me to begin now, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Jaly 25;h, 1776. 

O God, wlio Inis ordained that whatever is to 
he desired, should he sought by labour, and 
who, by thy blessing, bringest honest labour to 
good effect; look with mercy upon my studies 
and endeavours. Grant me, O Lord, to design 
only what is lawful and idght; and afford me 
calmness of mind, and steadiness of purpose, 
that I may so do thy will in this short life, as 
to obtain hapjHness in the world to come, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
When I pui’posed to apply vigorously to study, 
jxarticularly of the Greek and Italian tongues. 


1777. 

Jan. 1st, 2 P.'M. 

Almighty Lord, merciful Father, vouchsafe 
to accept the thanks which I now presume to 
offer Thee, for the prolongation of my life. 
Grant, O Lord, that as my days are multiplied, 
my good resolutions may he strengthened, my 
power of resisting temptations increased, and 
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my struggles with snares and obstructions invi- 
gorated. Relieve the infirmities both of my 
mind and body. Grant me such strength as my 
duties may require, and such diligence as may 
improve those opportunities of good that shall 
he offered me. Deliver me from the intrusion 
of evil thoughts. Gi‘ant me true i*epentance of' 
my past life ; and as I draw nearer and nearer 
to the grave, strengthen my faith, enliven my 
hope, extend my charity, and purify my desires; 
and so help me by thy Holy Spirit, that when it 
shall be thy pleasure to call me hence, .1 may 
he received to evei’lasting happiness, for the sake 
of thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Our Father- 


March 28th. 

This day is Good Friday. It is likewise the 
day on which my poor Tetty was taken from 
me. 

My thoughts were disturbed in bed, I remem- 
bered that it was my wife*s^<Jying day, and 
begged pardon for all our sins, and com- 
mended her ; hut resolved to mix little of my 
own sorrows or cares with the great solemn- 
ity. Having taken only tea, without milk, I 
went to church ; had time, before service, to 
commend my wife, and wished to join quietly 
in the service, hut I did not hear well, and 
any mind grew unsettled and perplexed. 
Having rested ill in the night, I slumbered 
at the sermon, which, I think, I could not, 
as I sat, perfectly hear. 

I returned home, but could not settle my mind. 
At last I read a chapter. Then went down, 
about six or seven, and eat two cross buns, 
and drank tea. h’asting for some time has 
been uneasy, and I have taken but little. , 

At night I had some ease. L. D. I had prayed 
for pai'don and peace. 

I slept in the afternoon. 


29 th, Easter Eve. 

I ROSE, and again prayed, with reference to my 
departed wife. I neither read nor went to 
church, yet can scarcely tell how I have been 
hindered. I treated with booksellers on a 
bargain, but the time was not long. 


30th, Easter Day, lm& mane. 
The day is now come again, in which, by a cus- 
tom which since the death of my wife I have 
by the divine assistance always observed, I 
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am to renew the great covenant with my Ma- 
ker and my Judge. I humbly hope to per- 
form it better, I hope for more efficacy of 
i^esolution, and more diligence of endeavour. 
When I survey my past life, I discover no- 
thing but a baiTen waste of time, with some 
disorders of body, and disturbances of the 
mind very near to madness, which I hope He 
that made me, "will 'buffer to extenuate many 
faults, and excuse many deficiencies. Yet 
much remains to be repented and reformed. 
I hope that I refer more to God than in for- 
mer times, and consider more what submis- 
sion is due to his dispensations. But I have 
very little reformed my practical life ; and the 
time in which I can struggle with habits can- 
not be now expected to be long. Grant, O 
God, that I may no longer resolve in vain, or 
dream away the life which thy indulgence 
gives me, in vacancy and uselessness. 

Onil mime. 

I WENT to bed about two, had a disturbed night, 
though not so disti*essful as at some other 
times. 


I Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
seest all our miseries, and knowest all our neces- 
sities, look down upon me, and pity me. De- 
fend me from the violent incursions of evil 
thoughts, and enable me to form and keep such 
resolutions as may conduce_to the discharge of 
the duties which thy providence shall appoint 
me ; and so help me by thy Holy Spirit, that 
I my heart may surely there be fixed where true 
.Joys are to he found, and that I may serve Thee 
I with pure affection and a cheerful mind. Have 
mercy upon me, O God, have mercy upon me; 
years and infirmities oppress me, terror and 
anxiety beset me. ^ Have mercy upon me, my 
Creator and my Judge. Xn all dangers protect 
me, in all perplexities relieve and free me, and 
so help me by thy XXoly Spirit, that I may how 
so commemorate the death of thy Son our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, as that when this short and 
painful life shall have an end, I may, for his 
sake, be received to everlasting happiness. 
Amen. 


April 6tb, mr. 

By one strange hinderance or another, X have 
been withheld fooin the continuation pf my 
thoughts to this day, the Sunday following 
Easter-day. 

On Easter-day I was at church early, and thei‘e 
prayed over my Prayer, and commended 

, Tetty and my other friends* I was for some 
Mm 
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time much distressed, but at last obtained, I 
hop©, from the God of Peace, more quiet than 
1 have enjoyed for a long time. I had made 
no resolution, but, as my heart grew lighter, 
my hopes revived, and my coui*age increased ; 
and I wrote with my pencil in my Common 
Prayer Book, 

"Vita ordinanda. 

Biblia legenda, 

Theologise opera danda. 

ServieiAdum et Isetandum. 

I then went to the altar, having, I believe, 
again read my prayer. I then went to the 
table and communicated, praying for some 
time afterwards j hut the particular matter of 
m.y prayer I do not remember. 

I dined, by an appointment, with Mrs. Gardi- 
ner, and passed the afternoon with such calm 
gladness of mind as it is very long since I felt 
before. I came home, and began to read the 
Bible. I passed the night in such sweet un- 
interrupted sleep, as I have not known since 
1 slept at Fort Augustus. 

On Monday I dined with Sheward, on Tues- 
day with Paradise. The mornings have been 
devoured by company, and one intrusion has, 
through the whole week, succeeded to ano- 
ther. 

At the beginning of the year I proposed to my- 
self a scheme of life, and a plan of study; 
hut neither life has been rectified, nor study 
followed. Days and months pass in a dream ; 
and I am afraid that my memory grows less 
tenacious, and my observation less attentive. 
If I am decaying it is time to make haste. 
My nights are restless and tedious, and my 
days drowsy. The flatulence which torments 
me, has sometimes so obstructed my breath, 
that the act of respiration became not only 
voluntary but laborious in a decumbent pos- 
ture. By copious bleeding I was relieved, 
but not cured. 

I have this year omitted chux’ch on most Sun- 
days, intending to supply the deficience in the 
week. So that I owe twelve attendances on 
worship. I will make no more such super- 
stitious stipulations, which entangle the mind 
with unbidden obligations. 

My purpose once more, O Thou merciful Crea- 
tor, that governest all our hearts and actions, 
let not my purpose be vain ; 
My purpose once more is, 

To rise at eight. 

To keep a journal. 

To read the whole Bible, in some language, be- 
fore Easter. 

To gather the arguments for Christianity. 

To worship God more frequently in public. 


Ashbourn, Sept. IStlj, 1777 . 
Axmighty and most merciful Father, who 
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hast brought me to the beginning of another 
year, grant me so to remember thy gifts, and so 
to acknowledge thy goodness, as that every year 
and day which Thou shalt yet grant me, may 
be employed to the amendment of my life, and 
in the diligent discharge of such duties as thy 
providence shall allot me. Grant me, by thy 
grace, to know and to do what Thou requirest. 
Give me good desires, and remove those impe- 
diments which may hinder them from effect. 
Forgive me my sins, negligences, and ignoranc- 
es ; and when at last Thou shalt call me to 
another life, receive me to everlasting happiness, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


1778 

Good Friday. 

April I7tb. 

It has happened this week, as it never happened 
in Passion Week before, that I have never 
dined at home, and I have therefore neither 
practised abstinence nor peculiar devotion. 

This morning before I went to bed I enlarged 
my prayers, by adding some Collects with re- 
ference to the day. 1 rested moderately, and 
rose about nine, which is more early than is 
usual. I think I added something to my 
morning Prayers. Boswell came in to go to 
church ; we had tea, but I did not eat. Talk 
lost our time, and we came to church late, at 
the Second Lesson. My mind has been for 
sometime feeble and impressible, and some 
trouble it gave me in the morning; but I 
went with some confidence and calmness 
through the prayers. 

In my return from church, I was accosted by 
Edwards, an old fellow- collegian, who had 
not seen me since 1729. lie knew me, and 
asked if X remembered one Edwards ; I did 
not at first recollect the name, but gradually, 
as we walked along, recovered it, and told him 
a conversation that had passed at an alehouse 
between us. My purpose is to continue our 
acquaintance. 

We sat till the time of woi*ship in the afternoon, 
and then came again late, at the Psalms. Not 
easily, I think, hearing the sermon, or not 
being attentive, I fell asleep. When we came 
home we had tea, and I eat two bimns, being 
somewhat uneasy with fasting, and not being 
alone. If I had not been observed, I should 
probably have fasted. 


Faster Day. 

April 19th, after 12 at night. 

O Lord, have mercy upon me. 

Y/sterday (18th) I rose late, having not slept ill. 
Having promised a dedication, I thought it 
necessary to write : but for some time neither 
wrote nor read. Langton came In and talked. 
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After dinner I wrote. At tea Boswell came 
in. He staid till near twelve. 

I purposed to have gone in the evening to 
church, hut missed the hour. 

. Edwards observed how many we have outlived. 
I hope, yet hope, that my future life shall be 
better than my past. 

From the year 1752, the year in which my poor 
dear Tetty died, upon whose soul may God 
have had mercy for tlie sake of Jesus Christ, 
I have received the sacrament every year at 
Easter. My purpose is to receive it now. O 
Lord God, for the sake of Jesus Christ, make 
it effectual to my salvation. 

My pui'poses are, ! 

To study divinity, particularly the evidences of 
Christianity. 

To read the New Testament over in the year, 
with more use than hitherto of commenta- 
tors. 

To be diligent in my undertakings. 

To serve and trust God, and be cheerful. 


Almightv and most merciful Father, suffer 
mo once more to commemorate the death of thy 
Son Jesus Christ, my Saviour and Redeemei*, 
and make the memorial of his death profitable 
to my salvation, by strengthening my faith in 
his merits, and quickening my obedience to his 
laws. Remove from me, O God, all inordinate 
desires, all corrupt passions, and all vain terrors, 
and fill me with zeal for thy glory, and with 
confidence in thy mercy. Make me to love all 
men, and enable me to use thy gifts, whatever 
Thou shalt bestow, to the benefit of my fellow- 
creatures. So lighten the weight of years, and 
so mitigate the afflictions of disease, that I may 
continue fit for thy service, and useful in my 
station. And so let me pass through this life, 
by the guidance of thy Holy Spirit, that at last 
I may enter into eternal joy, through Jesus 
Christ oar Lord. Amen. 


Havi>’G gone to bed about two, I rose about 
nine, and, having prayed, went to church. I 
came early, and used this prayer. After ser- 
mon I again used my prayer ; the Collect for 
the day I repeated several times, at least the 
petitions. I recommended my friends. At 
the altar I prayed earnestly, and when I came 
home, prayed for pardon and peace ; repeated 
my own prayer, and added the petitions of 
the Collect. 

O Godi have mercy upon me, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

At my return home, I returned thanks for the 
opportunity of communion. 


I was called down to Mrs. Nollikens. Boswell 
came in; then dinner. After dinner, which 
I believe was late, I read the First Epistle to 
Thess. ; then went to Evening Prayers ; then 
came to tea, and afterwards tried Vossius de 
JBaptismo. I was sleepy. 


Monday, April 20th, 1778. 

After a good night, as I am forced to reckon, I 
rose seasonably, and prayed, using the Collect 
for yesterday. 

In reviewing my time from Easter 1777, I 
found a very melancholy and shameful blank. 
So little has been done, that days and months 
ai'e without any trace. My health has, in- 
deed been very much inten-upted. My nights 
have been commonly, not only restless, but 
painful and latiguing. My respiration was 
once so difficult, that an asthma was suspect- 
ed. I could not walk, but with great diffi- 
culty, from Stowhill to Greenhill. Some 
relaxation of my breast has been procured, I 
think, by opium, which, though it never gives 
me sleep, fi’ees my breast from spasms, 

1 have written a little of the Lives of the Poets, 
I think with all my usual vigour. I have 
made sermons, perhaps as readily as formerly. 
My memory is less faithful in retaining 
names, and I am afraid in retaining occurren- 
ces. Of this vacillation and vagrancy of 
mind, I impute a great part to a fortuitous 
and unsettled life, and therefore purpose to 
spend my time with more method. 

This year, the 28th of March, passed away with- 
out memorial. Poor Tetty, whatever were 
our faults and failings, we loved each other, 

I did not tbrget thee yesterday. Couldest 
thou have lived ! 

I am now, with the help of God, to begin a new 
life. 


m9. 

January Ist, before 1 in the morning. 

AnMiGHTy God, merciful Father, who hast 
granted to me the beginning of another year, 
grant that 1 may employ thy gifts to thy glory, 
and ray own salvation. Excite me to amend 
my life ; give me good resolutions, and enable 
me to perform them. As I approach the grave, 
let my faith be invigorated, my hope exalted, 
and my charity enlarged. Take not from me 
thy Holy Spirit ; but in the coume of ray life 
protect me, in the hour of death sustain me, 
and finally receive me to everlasting happiness, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Good Friday* 

April 2a* 

After a night restless and oppressive, I rose 
this morning somewhat earlier than is usual j 
and having taken tea, which was very neces- 
sary to compose tlie disorder in my breast, 
having eaten nothing, I went to church with 
Boswell. We came late ; I was able to attend 
the Litany with little perturbation. When 
wc came home I began the First to the Thess., 
having prayed by the Collect for the right use 
of the Scriptures. I gave Boswell Zes Fensees 
de Pascal, that he might not interrupt me. I 
did not, I believe, read very diligently ; and 
before I had read far, we went to church 
again j I was again attentive. At home I 
read again, then drank tea, with a ban and a 
half, thinking myself less able to fast than at 
former times ; and then concluded the Epistle. 
Being much oppressed with drowsiness, I 
slept about an hour by the fire. 

ii P, M. 

I AM now to review the last year, and find little 
but dismal vacuity, neither business nor plea- 
sure j much intended, and little done. My 
health IS much broken ; my nights afford me 
little rest. I have tided opium, hut its help 
is counterbalanced with great disturbance j it 
prevents the spasms, but it hinders sleep. O 
God, have mercy on me. 

Last week I published [the first part of] the 
Lives of the Poets, writteri, I hope, in such a 
manner as may tend to the promotion of 
piety. 

In this last year I have made little acquisition ; 
I have scarcely read any thing. I maintain 
Mrs. • and her daughter. Other good of 
myself I know not where to find, except a 
little charity. 

But I am now in my seventieth year; what 
can be done, ought not to be delayed. 


Easter Ere, 

April 3d, ma, tl P. M. 

This is the time of my annual review, and an- 
nual resolution. The review is comfortless, 
little done. Part of the life of Dryden and 
the Life of Milton have been written j but 
my mind has neither been improved nor en- 
larged. I have read little, almost nothing. 
And I am not conscious that I have gained 
any good, or quitted any evil habits. 

Of resolutions I have made so many, with so 
little effect, that I am almost weary, but by 
the help of God, am not yet hopeless. Good 
resolutions must he made and kept. I am 


almost seventy years old, and have no time to 
lose. The distressful restlessness of my 
nights, makes it difficult to settle the course 
of my days. Something, however, let me do. 


Easter Day. 

April 4th, 1779. 

I ROSE about half an hour after nine, transcribed 
the prayex- written last night ; and by neglect- 
ing to count time sat too long at breakfast, so 
that I came to church at the First Lesson. I 
attended the Litany pretty well j hut in the 
pew could not hear the communion service, 
and missed the iirayer for the church militant. 
Before I went to the altar, I prayed the oc- 
casional prayer. At the altar I commended 
my ® ‘I», and again prayed the pi’ayer ; I then 
prayed the Collects, and again my own prayer 
by memory. I left out a clause. I then re- 
ceived, I hope with earnestness; and while 
others received sat down ; hut thinking that 
posture, though usual, improper, I rose and 
stood. I prayed again, in the pew, hut with 
what prayer I have forgotten. 

When I used the occasional prayer at the altai*, 
I added a general purpose, 

To avoid idleness. 

I gave two shillings to the plate. 

Before I went I used, I think, my prayer, and 
endeavoured to calm my mind. After ray 
i*etua'n I used it again, and the Collect for 
the day. Lord have mercy upon me. 

I have for some nights called Francis to prayers, 
and last night discoursed with him on the 
sacrament. 


Easter Day* 

April 4th, 1779. 

Purposes, 

To rise at eight or as soon as I can. 

To read the Scriptures. 

To study I’eligion. 

Almighty God, by tby merciful continuance 
of my life, I come once more to commemorate 
the sufferings and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, 
and to implore that mercy which, for his sake, 
Thou showest to sinners. Forgive me my sins, 
O Lord, and enable me to forsake them. Ease, 
if it shall please Thee, the anxieties of my mind, 
and relieve the infirmities of my body. Let me 
not be disturbed by unnecessary terrors, and let 
not the weakness of age make me unable to 
amend my life. O Lord, take not from me thy 
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Holy Spirit, Imt receive my petitions, succour 
and comfort me, and let me so pass tlie remain- 
der of my days, tliat ivhen ifhou shalt call me 
hence, I may enter into eternal happiness, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


Sept. 18 th, mo, H. P. M. 

Almighty God, Creator of all things, in whose 
hands are life and death, glory he to Thee for 
all thy mercies, and for the prolongation of my 
life to the common age of man. Pardon me, O 
gracious God, all the offences which in the 
course of seventy years I have committed against 
thy Holy Laws, and all negligences of those 
duties winch Thou hast required. Look with 
pity upon me, take not from me thy Holy Spirit, 
hut enable me to pass the days which Thou shalt 
yet vouchsafe to grant me, in thy fear, and to 
thy glory: and accept, O Lord, the remains of 
a mispent life, that when thou shalt call me to 
another state, I may he received to everlasting 
happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Epsom. 

My purpose is to communicate at least thrice a« 
year 

To study the Scriptures. 

To he diligent. 


1780. 

January 1st, H. 1, A. M, 

Almighty God, my Creator and Preserver, hy 
whose mercy my life has been continued to the 
beginning of another year, grant me with in- 
crease of days increase of holiness j that as I 
live longer, I may he better prepared to appear 
before Thee, when Thou shalt call me from my 
present state. 

Make me, O Lord, tinily thankful for the 
mercy which thou hast vouchsafed to show me 
through my whole life ; make me thankful for 
the health which Thou hast restored in the last 
year, and let the remains of my strength and 
life be employed to thy glory and my own sal- 
vation. 

Take not, O Lord, thy Holy Spirit from me j 
enable me to avoid or overcome all that may 
hinder my advancement in godliness j let me be 
no longer idle, no longer sinful ; but give me 
rectitude of thought and constancy of action, 
and bring me at last to everlasting happiness, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord and Sa- 
viour. Amen. 


Sunday, June 18th, 

In the morning of this day last year, X perceiv- 
ed the remission of those convulsions in my 
breast, which had distressed me for more than 
twenty years. I returned thanks at church 
for the mercy granted me, which has now 
continued a year. 


I Thanksgiving, 

Almighty God, otu* Creator and Preserver, 
from whom proccedeth all good, enable me to 
receive with humble acknowledgment of thy 
unbounded benignity, and with due conscious- 
ness of my own un worthiness, that recovei’y 
and continuance of health which Thou hast 
gi'anted me, and vouchsafe to accept the thanks 
which X now offer. Glory be to Thee, O 
Lord, for this and all thy mercies. Grant, I 
beseech Thee, that the health and life which 
Thou shalt yet allow me, may conduce to my 
eternal happiness. Take not from me thy Holy 
Spirit j but so help and bless me, that when 
Thou shalt call me hence, I may obtain pardon 
and salvation, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen, 


September 18th, 1780^ 

I am now beginning the seventy-second year of 
my life, with more strength of body and 
greater vigour of mind than I think is com- 
mon at that age. But though the convulsions 
in my breast are relieved, my sleep is seldom 
long. My nights are wakeful, and therefore 
X am sometimes sleepy in the day. I have 
been attentive to my diet, and have diminish- 
ed the bulk of my body. I have not at all 
studied, nor wxdtten diligently. I have Swift 
and l^ope yet to write ; Swift is just begun, 

X have forgotten or neglected my resolutions or 
purposes, which X now humbly and timorous- 
ly renew. Surely I shall not spend my whole 
life with my own total disapprobation. Per- 
haps God may grant me now to begin a wiser 
and a better life. 


Almighty God, my Creator and Preserver, 
who hast permitted me to begin another year, 
look with mercy upon my wretchedness and 
frailty. IXectify my thoughts, relieve my 
perplejcities, strengthen my purposes, and re- 
form my doings. Let incres^e of years bring 
increase of faith, hope, and charity. Grant me 
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diligence in whatevex* work thy providence shall 
appoint me. Take not from me thy Holy 
Spirit, but let me pass the remainder of the 
days which Thou shalt yet allow me, in thy 
fear and to thy glox’y ; and when, it shall be thy 
good pleasure to call me hence, grant me, O 
Lord, iprgiveness of my sins, and receive me to 
everlasting happiness, tor the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


1781. 

Jr nuary 2d. 

I WAS yesterday hindered by my old disease of 
mind, and therefore begin to-day. 


January lat. 

Haviitq sat in ray chamber till the year began, 
I used my accommodation of the Morning 
Prayer to the beginning of this year, and slept 
remarkably well, though I had supped liber- 
ally. In the morning I went to church. 
Then I wrote letters for Mrs. Desmoulins; 
then went to Streatham, and had many stops. 
At night I took wine, and did not sleep well. 


January 2d, IT8L 

I aos« according to ray resolution, and am now 
to begin another year ; I hope with amend- 
ment of life. I will not despair. Help me, 
help me, O iny God. 

My hope is^ 

To rise at eight or sooner. 

To read the Bible through this yeai*, in some 
language. 

To keep a journal. 

To study religion. 

To avoid idleness. 


Almighty God, merciful Father, who hast 
granted me such continuance of life, that I now 
see the beginning of another year, look with 
mercy upon me ; as Thou grantest increase of 
years, grant increase of grace. Let me live to 
repent what I have done amiss, and by’ thy help 
so to regulable my future life, that I may obtain 
mercy when I appear before Thee, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. Enable me, O Lord, 
to do my duty with a quiet mind ; and take not 
from me thy Holy Spirit, hut protect and bless 
me, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


MEDITATIONS. 

Good Friday, 

April 13tb, ITS!., 

1 roRQor my prayer and resolutions, till two 
days ago I found this paper. 

Some time in March I finished the Lives of the 
Poets, which I wrote in my usual wa.y, dila- 
torily and hastily, unwilling to woi’k, and 
woi'king with vigoitr and haste. 

On Wednesday 11th, was buried ray dear 
friend Thrale, who died on Wednesday 4tli; 
and with him were buried many of my hopes 
and pleasures. About five, I think, on 
Wednesday morning heex^iired ; i felt almost 
the last flutter of his. pulse, and looked for the 
last time upon the face that for fifteen years 
had never been turned upon me but with re- 
spect or benignity. Farewell. May God, 
that delighteth in mercy,- have had mei'cy on 
thee. 

I had constantly prayed for him some time be- 
fore his death. 

The decease of him, from whose friendship 1 
had obtained many opportunities of amuse- 
ment, and to whom I turned my thoughts as 
to a I’efuge from misfortunes, has left me 
heavy. But my business is with myself. 


September !8th. 

My first knowledge of Thrale was in 1765. I 
enjoyed his favour for almost a fourth part of 
my life. 


Easter Eve. 

April irsi. 

On Good Friday I took, in the afternoon, some 
coffee and buttered cake ; and to-day, I had a 
little bread at breakfast, and potatoes and ap- 
ples in the afternoon, the tea with a little 
toast; but I find myself feeble and unsustain- 
ed, and suspect that I cannot hear to fast so 
long as formerly. 

This day I read some of Clarke’s Sermons. I 
hope that since my last communion I have 
advanced, by pious reflections, in my submis- 
sion to God and my benevolence to man’; but 
I have corrected no external habits, nor have 
kept any of the resolutions made in the begin- 
ning of the year ; yet I hope still to be reform- 
ed, and not to lose my whole life in idle pur- 
poses. Many years are already gone irrevoca- 
bly past, in useless misery; that what remains 
may be spent better, grant, O God. 

By this awful festival is particularly recom- 
mended newness of life : and a new life I will 
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now endeavour to begin, by more diligent ap- 
plication to useful employment, and more fre- 
quent attendance on public worship. 

I again, with hope of help from the God of 
mercy, resolve, 

To avoid idleness. 

To read the Bible. 

To study religion. 


Aeiuightv God, merciful Father, by whose 
protection I have been preserved, and by whose 
clemency I have been spared, grant that the life 
which Thou hast so long continued, may he no 
longer wasted in idleness or corrupted by wick- 
edness. Let my future purposes be good, and 
let not my good purposes be vain. Free me, O 
Lord, fi'om vain terrors, and strengthen me‘ in 
diligent obedience to thy laws. Take not from 
me thy Floly Spirit, hut enable me so to com- 
memorate the death of my Saviour Jesus Christ, 
that I may he made partaker of his merits j and 
may finally, for his sake, obtain everlasting hap- 
piness. Amen. 


JHasier Sunday* 

l?8l. 

I ROSE after eight, and breakfasted ; then went 
early to church, and before service read the 
prayer for the Church Militant. I com- 
mended my 0* friends, as I have formerly 
done. I was one of the last that communi- 
cated. When I came home I was hindered 
„ by visitants, but found time to pray before 
dinnei*. God, send thy blessing upon me. 


Monday, April loth. 

At night I had some mental vellications, or re- 
vulsions. I prayed in my chamber with 
Frank, and read the first Sunday in the Duty 
of Man, in which I had, till then, only 
looked by compulsion or by chance. 

This day I repeated my prayer, and hope to be 
heard. 

I have, I thank God, received the Sacrament 
every year at Easter since the death of my 
poor dear Tetty. I once felt some temptation 
to omit it, but I was pi^eserved from compli- 
ance, This was the thirtieth Easter, 


* Sic MS. [My deceased friends] 
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Jane 22d, 1781. 

Aoiighty God, who art the giver of all 
;good, enable me to remember with due thank- 
fulness the comforts and advantages which I 
.have enjoyed by the friendship of Henry 
Thrale, for whom,- so fiir as is lawful, I hum- 
bly implore thy mercy in his present state. O 
Lord, since Thou hast been pleased to call 
him from this world, look with mercy on those 
whom he has left ; continue to succour me by 
I such means as are best for me, and repay to his 
relations the kindness which I have received 
from him 5 protect them in this world from 
temptations and calamities, and grant them hap- 
piness in the world to come, for Jesus Chi'ist’^s 
sake. Amen. 


September, '2d, 1781. 

When Thrale’s health was broken, for many 
months I think before his death, which hap- 
pened April ^th, I constantly mentioned him 
in my prayers j and after his death, have 
made particular supplication for his surviv- 
ing family to this day. 


September ISth. 

This is my seventy-third birth-day, an awful 
day. I said a preparatory prayer last night, 
and waking early, made use in the dark, as I 
sat up in bed, of the prayer [beginning of this 
year.] I rose, breakfasted, and gave thanks 
at church for my creation, preservation, and 
redemption. As I came home, I thought I 
had never begun any period of life so placidly, 
I read the Second Epistle to the Tliessa- 
lonians, and looked into Hammond’s Notes. 
I have always been accustomed to.let this day 
pass unnoticed, but it came this time into my 
mind that some little festivity was not impro- 
per. I had a dinner, and invited Allen and 
Levet. 

What has passed in my thoughts on this anni- 
versary, is in stitched book K.* 

My purposes are the same as on the first day of 
this year, to which I add hope of 
More frequent attendance on public worship. 
Farticipatioh of the Sacrament at least three 
times a- year. 

September 18 th, Vesp. 10*^ 40 , circ. 
Almighty and most merciful Father*, who 
hast added another year to my life, and yet per- 


• This book is not in the EditQr\s possession. 
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mittest me to call upon Thee, grant that the re- 
maining days which Thou shalt yet allow me, 
may he past in thy fear and to thy glory. 
Grant me good resolutions and steady persever- 
ance. llelieve the diseases of my body, and 
compose the disquiet of my mind. Let me at 
last repent and amend my life ; and, O Lord, 
take not from me thy Holy Spirit, but assist 
my amendment, and accept my repentance, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Sunday, October i4tb, 1781, 
(Properly Monday morning.) 

I am this day about to go by Oxford and Bir- 
mingham to Lichfield and Ashbourne. The 
motives of my journey I hardly know. I 
omitted it last year, and am not willing to 
miss it again. Mrs. Aston will be glad, 1 
think, to see me. We are both old, and if I 
put off my visit I may see her no more; per- 
haps she wishes for another interview. She 
is a very good woman. 

Hector is likewise an old friend, the only com- 
panion of my childhood -that passed through 
the school with me. We have always loved 
one another. Perhaps we may he made bet- 
ter by some serious conversation, of which 
however I have no distinct bope. 

At Lichfield, my native place, I hope to show a 
good example, by frequent attendance on pub- 
lic worship. 

At A^iboume, I hope to talk seriously with — . 


17B2. 

March 18th. 

Having been, from the middle of January, dis- 
tressed by a cold, which made my respiration 
very laborious, and from which I was but 
little relieved by being blooded three times ; 
having tried to ease the oppression of my 
breast by frequent opiates, which kept me 
waking in the night and drowsy the next day, 
and subjected me to the t>Tanny of vain ima- 
ginations ; having to all this added frequent , 
cathartics, sometimes with mercury, I at last | 
persuaded Dr. Laurence, on Thumday, Mai’ch 
i4th, to Jet me bleed more copiously. Sixteen 
ounces were taken away, and from that time 
my breath has been free, and my breast easy. 
On that day I took little food, and no flesh. 
On Thursday night I slept with great tran- 
quillity. On the next night (16th) I took 
diacodium, and had a most restless night. Of 
the next day I I'emember nothing, but that I 


rose in the afternoon, and saw Mrs. Leiuiox 
and She ward, 

Sunday 17th. 1 lay late, and had only Palfrey 
to dinner. I read part of Waller’s Directo- 
ry, a pious rational book j but in any except a 
very regular life difficult to practise. 

It occurred to me, that though my time might 
pass unemployed, no more should pass un- 
counted, and this has been written to-day, in 
consequence of that thought. I read a Greek 
chapter, prayed with Francis, which I now 
do commonly, and explained to him the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which I find connection not ob- 
served, I think, by the expositors. I made 
punch for myself and my servants, by which, 
in the night, I thought both my breast and 
imagination disordered. 

March 18th. 1 rose late, looked a little into 

books. Saw Miss Eeynolds, and Miss Thrale, 
and Nicolaida; afterwards Dr. Planter came 
for liis catalogue. I then dined on tea, &c. ; 
then read over part of Dr. Laurence’s book, 
De Temperamentis,” which seems to have 
been written with a troubled mind. 

My mind has been for some time much disturb- 
ed. The peace of God be with me. 

I hope to-morrow to finish Laurence, and, to 
write to Mrs. Aston and to Lucy. 

19th. I rose late. 1 was visited by Mrs. 
Tlirale, Mr. Cotton, and Mr. Crofts. I took 
Laurence’s paper in my hand, but was chill ; 
having fasted yesterday, I was hungry, and 
dined freely, then slept a little, and drank teaj 
then took candles, and wrote to Aston and 
Lucy, then went on with Laurence,. of which 
little remains. I prayed with Francis. 

Mens seclatior, laus Deo. . 

To-morrow Shaw comes. I think to finish 
Laurence, and write to Langton. 

Poor Laurence has almost lost the sense of hear- 
ing ; and 1 have lost the conversation of a 
learned, intelligent, and communicative com- 
panion, and a friend whom long familiaiity 
has much endeared. Laurence is one of the 
best men whom I have known. 

Nostrum omnium miserere Bens. 

20th. Shaw came ; I finished reading Laurence. 
I dined liberally. Wrote a long letter to 
Langton, and designed to read, but was hin- 
dered by Strahan. The ministry is dissolved. 
I prayed with Francis, and gave thanks. 

To-morrow— To Mrs. Thrale— To write to 
Plector — To Dr. Taylor, 

2 1st. I went to Mrs. Thrale. Mr. Cox and 
Paradise met me at the door, and went with 
me in the coach. Paradise’s Loss. In the 
evening wrote to Hector. At night there 
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were eleven visitants. Conversation with 
Mr. Cox. When I walked I saw the pent- 
houses covered with snow. 

2Sd. I spent the time idly. Mens turbata. In. 
the afternoon it snowed. At night I wrote 
to Taylor about the pot, and to Hamilton 
about the Fcedera- 

23d. I came home, and found that Desmoulins 
had, while I was away, been in hed. Letters 
from Langton and Boswell. I promised L — 
six guineas'. 

2*l.th, Sunday. I rose not early. Visitors, Allen, 
Davis, Windham, Dr. Hoi’sley. Dinner at 
Strahan^'s. Came home and chatted with 
Williams, and read Romans ix. in Greek. 

To-morrow begin again to read the Bible; pat 

rooms in order; copy L ’s letter. At 

night I read lip. and sometliing more, of the 
Bible, in fifty-five minutes. 

26th, Tu. I copied L ’s letter, then wrote to 

Mrs. Thrale. Cox visited me. I sent home 
Dr. Laurence’s papci’s, with notes. I gave 
O a' guinea, and found her a gown. 

27th, W. — At Harley-strect. Bad nights — in the 
evening Dr. Bromfield and his family-^ Bler- 
lin’s steelyard given me, 

28th, Th. I came home. Sold Rymer for Davies ; 
wrote to Boswell. Visitors, Dr. Percy, Mr. 
Crofts. I have, in ten days, written to Aston, 
Lucy, Hector, Langton, Boswell; perhaps to 
all by whom my letters are desired. 

The weather, which now begins to be warm, 
gives me great help. I have hardly been at 
church this year ; certainly not since the 15th 
of January. My cough and difficulty of 
breath would not pei’mit it. 

This is the day on which, in 1752, dear Tetty 
died. I have now uttered a prayer of repen- 
tance and contrition; perhaps Tetty knows 
that I prayed for her. Perhaps Tetty is now 
praying for me. God help me. Thou, God, 
art merciful, hear my prayers, and enable me 
to trust in Thee, 

We were married almost seventeen years, and 
have now been parted thirty. 

I then read lip. from Ex. 86 to Lev. 7. I 
prayed with Pr, and used the prayer for Good 
Friday. 

29th, Good Friday. After a night of great dis- 
turbance and solicitude, such as I do not re- 
member, I rose, drank tea, but without eating, 
and went to church. I was very composed,* 
and coming home, read Hammond on. one of 
the Psalms for the day. I then read Leviti- 
cus. Scott came in. A kind letter from 
Gastrel. I Tead on, then went to evening 
prayers, and aftervvards drank tea, with buns; 
then read till I finished lyeviticns 24 pages et 
sup. 

To write to Gastrel to-morrow. 

To look again into Hammond. 

30th, Sat. Visitors^ Paradise, and I think Hors- 


le}^ Read 11 pages of the Bible. I was 
fhintj dined on herring, s and potatoes. At 
prayers, I think, in the evening. I wrote 
to Gastrel, and received a kind letter from 
Hector. At night Lowe. i^r. with Francis. 

SI St, Easter day. Read 15 pages of the Bible. 
Csetera alibi. 


Al the Table* 

Ai-miqktv God, by whose mercy I am now 
permitted to commemorate my Redemption by 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; grant that tliis awful 
remembrance may strengthen my faith, enliven 
my hope, and increase my charity ; that I may 
trUvSt in Thee with my whole heart, and do 
good according to my power. Grant me tiie 
help of thy Holy Spirit, that I may do thy will 
with diligence, and suffer it with humble pa- 
tience; so that when Thou shalt call me to 
judgment, I may obtain forgiveness and accep- 
tance, for the sake of Jesus our Lord and Sa- 
viour. Amen, 


At Departwet or (ft Home* 

Grant, I beseech Thee, merciful Lord, that:- 
the designs of a new and better life, which by 
thy grace I have now formed, may not pass 
away without effect. Incite and enable me, by 
thy Holy Spirit, to improve the time which 
Thou shalt grant me ; to avoid all evil thoughts, 
words, and actions; and to do all the duties 
which Thou shalt set before me. Hear my 
prayer, O Lord, for the sake of Jesus CIn*ist. 
Amen. 

These prayers I wrote for ^ 1 * 8 . Lucy Porter, * 
in the latter end of the year 1782, and tran- 
scribed them October Pth, 1784. 


On leaving Mr. Thrale s Tamili/. 

October Cth, 17S2. 

AnMiGHTY Goi), Father of all mercy, help 
me, by thy grace, that I may with humble and 
sincere thankfulness remember the comforts and 
conveniences which I have enjoyed at this place, 
and that I may resign them with holy submis- 
sion, equally trusting in thy protectiou when 


* Daughterdn-law to ?Di*, Johnson ; she died 
Lichfield in 1786. 

N n 
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Thou givest and when Thou tahest away, 
liave mercy upon me, O Lord, have mercy 
upon me. 

To thy fatherly^ protection, O Lord, 1 com- 
mend this family. Bless, guide, and defend 
them, that they may so pass through this world, 
as finally to enjoy in thy presence everlasting 
happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

O Lord, so far as, &c.-«Thrale. 


October rth. 

I was called early. I packed up my bundles, 
and used the foregoing prayer, with my 
morning devotions somewhat, I think, enlarg- 
ed. Being earlier than the family, I read St. 
Paul’s farewell in the Acts, and then read 
fortuitously in the Gospels, which was my 
parting use of the library. 


I'T're. 

September 6th. 

1 had just heard of Williamses Death, 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
art the Lord of life and death, who givest and 
who takest away, teach me to adore thy provi- 
dence, whatever thou shalt allot me ; make me 
to remember, with due thankfulness, the com- 
forts which I have received from my friendship 
with Anna Williams.* Look upon her, O 
Lord, w'ith mercy, and prepare me, by thy 
grace, to die with hope, and to pass by death to 
eternal happiness, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


1784. 

Easter Day. 

April 11th. 

Almighty God, my Creator and my Judge, 
who givest life and takest it away, enable me to 
return sincere and bumble thanks for my late 
deliverance from Imminent death ^ so govern my 
future life by thy Holy Spirit, that every day 
which Thou shalt permit to pass over me, may 
be spent in thy service, and leave me less tainted 
with wickedness, and more submissive to thy 
will. 

Enable me, O Lord, to glorify Thee for that 
Joiowledge of my corruption, and that sense of 


ft This lady, who was afflicted with blindness, 
Jived many years with Br. Johnson, and died in his 
house. She wrote several Poems, which were pub- 
lisbed in one volume 4to. 1766. 


thy wrath, which my disease and Aveakness and 
danger awakened in my mind. Give me such 
I soiTOW as may purify my heart, such indigna- 
tion as may quench all confidence in myself, 
and such repentance as may, by the iiitercessitm 
of my lledeemei*, obtain pardon. Let the 
commemoration of .the sufferings and death of 
thy Son, which I am now by thy favour once 
more permitted to make, fill me with faith, 
hope, and charity. Let my purposes be good, 
and my resolutions unshaken ; and let me not 
be hindered or distracted by vain and useless 
fears, but, through the time which yet remains, 
guide me by thy Holy Spirit, and finally receive 
me to everlasting life, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


Jgamst ingumtive and perplexing thoughts, 
August 1 2th, 1784- 

O Lord, my Maker and Protector, who hast 
graciously sent me into this world to work out 
my salvation, enable me to drive from me all 
such unquiet and perplexing thoughts as may 
mislead or hinder me in the practice of those 
duties which Thou hast required. When I be- 
hold the works of thy hands, and consider the 
course of thy providence, give me grace alwaj’a 
to remember that thy thoughts are not my 
thoughts, nor thy ways my ways. And while 
it shall please thee to continue me in this world, 
where much is to be done, and little to be 
known, teach me by thy Holy Spirit, to with- 
draw my mind from unprofitable and dangerous 
inquiries,’ from difficulties vainly curious, and 
doubts impossible to be solved. Let me rejoico 
in the light which Thou hast impai’ted, let me 
serve Thee with active zeal and humble confi- 
dence, and wait xvith patient expectation for the 
time in which the soul which Thou recei vest 
shall be satisfied with knowledge. Grant this, 
O Lord, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Ashbourne, August 28th, 1784. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
affiictest not willingly the children of men, and 

by whose' holy will now languishes in 

sickness and pain, make, I beseech Thee, this 
punishment effectual to those gracious purposes 
for which Thou sendest it f let it, if I may 
presume to ask, end not in death, but in repen- 
tance ; let him live to promote thy kingdom on 
earth, by the useful example of a better life ; 
but if thy will fee to call him hence, let his 
thoughts fee so purified fey his sufferings, that he 
may be admitted to eternal happiness. And, 
O Lord, by praying for him, let me be admon- 
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ished to consider my own sins, and my own 
danger, to remember the shortness of life, and to 
use the time which thy mercy grants me p thy 
glory and my own salvation, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


[The following Prayer was composed and used 
by Doctor Johnson previous to his receiving 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper> on Sun- 
day, December 3th, 1784. ] 

Almighty and most merciful Father, I am 
now, as to human eyes it seems, about to com- 
memorate, for the last time,* the death of thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Saviour and Redeemer. 
Grant, O Lord, that my vrhole hope and confi- 
dence may be in his merits, and tby mercy; en- 
force and accept my imperfect repentance ; 
make this commemoration available to the con- 
firmation of my faitb, the establishment of my 
hope, and the enlargement of my charity; and 
make the death of thy Son Jesus Christ effec- 
tual to ray redemption. Have mercy upon me, 
and pardon the multitude of my offences. Bless 
my Iriends ; have mercy upon all men. Sup- 
port me by thy Holy Sjurit, in the days of 
weakness, and at the hour of death; and receive 
me, at my death, to everlasting happiness, for 
tlie sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


[The following Meditations and Prayers have 
no dates in the MS.] 

I ju n not, this week, labour my iweparation so 
much as I have sometimes done. My mind 
was not very quiet ; and an anxious prepara- 
tion makes the duty of the day formidable and 
burdensome. Different methods suit differ- 
ent states of mind, body, and affairs. I rose 
this clay, and j)rayed, then went to tea, and 
afterwards composed the Prayer, which I 
foimed with great fluency. I went to church ; 
came in at the Psalm; could not hear the 
reader in the lessons, hut attended the prayers 
with tranquillity. 

To read the New Testament once a-year in 
Greek. 

Reciiving the Sacrament, 

I profess my faith in Jesus. 

I declare my resolution to obey him. 
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I implore, in the highest act of worship, grace 
to keep these resolutions. 

I hope to rise to a new life this day. 


On the 17th, Mr. Chamier took me away with 
him from Streatham, I left the servants a 
guinea for my health, and was content enough 
to escape into a house w’here my birth-day, 
not being known, could not be mentiened. I 
sat np till midnight was past, and the day, of 
a new year, a very awful day, began. I prayed 
to God, who had safely brought me to the 
beginning of another year, but could nqt per- 
fectly recollect the prayer, and supplied it. 
Such desertions of memory I have always 
had. 

When I rose on the 18th, I think I prayed 
again, then walked with my friend into his 
grounds. When I came hack, after some 
time passed in the library, finding myself op- 
pressed by sleepiness, I retired to my cham- 
ber, where, by lying down, and a short im- 
perfect slumber, I was refreshed, and prayed 
as the night before. 

I then dined, and trifled in the parlour and 
library, and was freed from a scruple about 
Horace. At last I went to bed, having first 
composed a prayer. 

19th, Sunday. 1 went to church, and attended 
the service. I found at church a time to use 
my prayer, O Loi’d, have mercy— 


July 30tb. 

Almighty God, Creator and Governor of the 
world, who sendest sickness and restorest health, 
enable me to consider, with a just sense of thy 
mercy, the deliverance which Thou hast lately 
granted me, and assist by thy blessing, as is best 
for me, the means which I shall use for the cure 
of the disease with which I am now afflicted. 
Increase my patience, teach me submission to 
thy will, and so rule my thoughts and direct my 
actions, that I may be finally received to ever- 
lasting happiness, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


On the Study of Meligion. 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, witls- 
out whose help labour is useless, without whose 
light search is vain, invigorate my studies^ and 
direct my inquiries, that I may, by due dili- 
gence and right discernment, establish myself 
and others in thy Holy Faith. Take not, O 


# He died the I3th following. 
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I^ord, thy Holy Spirit from me ; let not evil 
thoughts have dominion in my mind. Let me 
not linger in ignorance, but enlighten and sup^ 
port me, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


O Loan Gon, in whose hand are the wills and 
affections of men, kindle in my mind holy desires, 
and repress sinful and corrupt imaginations; 
enable me to love thy commandments, and to 
desire thy promises ; let me, by thy protection 
andi influence, so pass through things temporal, 
as finally not to lose the things eternal; and 
among the hopes and fears, the pleasures and 
sorrows, the dangers and deliverances, and all 
the changes of this life, let my heart be surely 
fixed, by the help of thy Holy Spirit, on the 
everlasting fruition of thy presence, where true 
joys are to he found. Grant,* O Lord, these 
petitions. Forgive, O merciful Lord, what- 
ever I have done cuntrai*y to thy laws. Give 
me such a sense of my wickedness as may pro- 
duce true contrition and effectual repentance, so 
that when 1 shall be called into another state, I 
may he received among the sinners to whom 
sorrow and reformation have obtained pardon, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Almighty and most mercitui Father, whose 
clemency I now presume to implore, after a long 
life of carelessness and wickedness, have mercy 
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upon me, 1 have committed many trespasses ; 
I have neglected many duties. I have done 
what Thou hast forbidden, and left undone 
what Thou hast commanded. Forgive, merci- 
ful Lord, my sins, negligences, and ignorances, 
and enable me, by thy Holy Spirit, to amend- 
I my life, according to thy Holy Word, for Jesus 
I Christ’s sake. Amen. 


O MERCIFUL God, full of compassion, long- 
suffering, and of great pity, who sparest when 
we deserve punishment, and in thy wrath 
thinkest upon mercy ; make me earnestly to re- 
pent, and heartily to be sorry for all my misdo- 
ings; make the remembrance so burdensome 
and painful, that I may flee to Thee with a 
troubled spirit and a contrite heart; and, O 
merciful Lord, visit, comfort, and relieve me ; 
cast me not out from thy presence, and take not 
thy Holy Spirit from me, but excite in me true 
repentance ; give me in this world knowledge 
of thy truth, and confidence in thy mercy, and 
in the world to come, life everlasting, for the 
sake of our Lord and Saviour, thy Son Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


JSJaculalion, 

Imploring Diligence. 

O God, make me to remember that the night 
cometh ivhen no man caii work. ‘ 
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THE PLAN 


OF AN 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


To the Right Honourable Philip Dohmer, Earl of Chesterfielb, one of His Majestfs Princi- 
pal Secretaries (f State. 


My Loito, 

When first I undertook to write an English 
Bictionaky, 1 had no expectation of any 
higher patronage than that of the proprietors of 
the copy, nor prospect of any other advantage 
than the price of my labour. I knew that the 
work in which 1 engaged is generally considered 
as drudgery for the blind, as the proper toil of 
artless industry ; a task that requires neither the 
light of learning, nor the activity of genius, but 
may be successfully performed without any 
higher quality than that of bearing burdens with 
dull patience, and beating the tiact of the alpha- 
bet with sluggish resolution. 

Whether this ojuriion, so bmg transmitted, and 
so widely propagated, had its beginning from 
truth and nature, or from accident and preju- 
dice ; whether it be decreed by the authority of 
reason, or the tyranny of ignorance, that of all 
the candidates for literary praise, the unhappy 
lexicographer holds the lowest jdace, neither 
vanity nor interest incited me to inquire. It 
appeared that the provirure allotted me was, of 
all the regions of learning, generally confessed to 
be the least delightful, that it was believed to 
produce neither fruits nor fiowei’sj and that 
after a long and laborious cultivation, not even 
the barren laurel * had been found upon it. 

Yet on this province, my Lord, I entered, 
with the pleasing hojje, that, as it was low, it 


sit This is noticed by Lord Orrery, as one of the few 
inaccuracies in this address, the laurel not being 
barren, but bearing fruits and flowers. BoswelLs 
Life, vol. j. 


likewise would be safe. I was drawn forward 
with the prospect of employment, whitjh, 
though not splendid, would be useful ; and 
which, though it could not make my life en- 
vied, would keep it innocent; which would 
awaken no passion, engage me in no contention, 
nor throw in my way any temptation to disturb 
the quiet of others by censure, or my own by 
flattery. 

I had read indeed of times, in which princes 
and statesmen thought it part of their honour 
to promote the improvement of their native 
tongues ; and in which dictionaries were written 
under the protection of greatness. To the pa- 
trons of such undertakings I willingly paid the 
homage of believing that they, who were thus 
solicitous for the pei*petuity of their language, 
had reason to expect that their actions would be 
celebrated by posterity, and that the eloquence 
which they promoted would be employed in 
their praise. Eut I consider such acts of bene- 
fi<‘ence as prodigies, recorded rather to raise 
wonder than expectation ; and content with the 
terms that I bad stipulated, had not suffered my 
imagination to flatter me with any other encour- 
agement, when 1 found that my design had 
been thought by your Lordship of importance 
sufficient to attract your favour. 

How ffir this unexpected distinction can be 
rated among the happy incidents of life, I am 
not yet able to determine. Its first effect has 
been to make me anxious, lest it should fix the 
attention of the public too much upon me, and, 
as it once happened to an epic poet of France, 
by raising the reputation of the attempt, obstruct 
Oo 
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the reception of the work. I imagine what the 1 
world will expect from a scheme, prosecuted 
under your Lordship’s influence ; and I know 
that expectation, when her wings are once ex- 
panded, easily reaches heights which perform- 
ance never will attain; and when she has 
mounted the summit of perfection, derides her 
follower, who dies in the pursuit. 

Not therefore to raise expectation, hut to re- 
press it, 1 here lay before your Lordship the 
Plan of my undertaking, that more may not he 
demanded than I intend; and that, before it is j 
too far advanced to be thrown into a new 
method, I may be advertised of its defects or 
superfluities. Such informations I may justly 
hope, from the emulation with which those, 
who desire the praise of elegance or discernment, 
must contend in the promotion of a design that 
you, my Lord, have not thought unworthy to 
share your attention with treaties and with 
wars. 

In the ■first attempt to methodise my ideas I 
found a difficulty, which extended itself to the 
whole work. It was not easy to determine by 
what rule of distinction the words of this Dic- 
tionary were to be chosen. The chief intent of 
it is to preserve the purity, and ascertain the 
meaning, of our English idiom ; and this seems 
to recpiire nothing more than that our language 
be considlered, so far as it is our own ; that the 
words and phrases used in the general inter- 
course of life, or found in the works of those 
whom we commonly stylo polite writers, be 
selected, without including the terms of par- 
ticular professions ; since, with the arts to which 
they relate, they are generally derived from 
other nations, and are very often the same in all 
the languages of this part of the world. This 
is, perhaps, the exact and pure idea of a gram- 
matical dictionary ; but in lexicography, as in 
other arts, naked science is too delicate for the 
purposes of life. The value of a work must be 
estimated by its use; it is not enough that a 
dictionary delights the critic, unless, at the 
same time, it instructs the learner; as it is to 
little purpose that an engine amuses the philoso- 
jjher by the suhtiity of its mechanism, if it re- 
quires so much knowledge in its application as 
to be of no advantage to the common workman. 

The title which I prefix to my work has long 
conveyed a very miscellaneous idea, and they 
that take a dictionary into their hands have been 
accustomed to expect from it a solution of al- 
most every difficulty. If foreign words there- 
fore were rejected, it could be little regarded, 
except by critics, or those who aspire to criti- 
cism; and ho%vever it might enlighten those 
that write, would be all darkness to them that 
only read. The unlearned much oftennr consult 
their dictionaries for the meaning of words, 
than for their structures or formations ; and the 
words that most want explanation, are general- 


ily terms of art; which, therefore, experience 
has taught my predecessors to spread with a 
kind of pompous luxuriance over their produc 
tions. 

The academicians of France, indeed, rejected 
terms of science in their first essay, but found 
afterwards a necessity of relaxing the rigour of 
their determination; and, though they would 
not naturalize them at once by a single act, per- 
mitted them by degrees to settle themselves 
among the natives, with little opposition ; and 
I it would surely be no proof of judgment to imi- 
tate them in an error which they have now re- 
tracted, and deprive the book of its chief use, by 
scrupulous distinctions. 

Of such words, however, all are not equally 
to be considered as parts of our language ; for 
some of them are naturalized and incorporated, 
but others still continue aliens, and are rather 
auxiliaries than subjects. This naturalization 
; is iwodiiced either by an admission into common 
speech, in some metaphorical signification, 
which is the acquisition of a kind of property 
among us ; as we say, the umith of advancement, 
the mmdiem of life, the cynosure* of neighbour- 
ing eyes ; or it is the conseqtience of long inter- 
mixture and freqiient use, by which the ear is 
accustomed to the sound of words, till their 
original is forgotten, as in equator^ satellites ; or 
of the change of a foreign into an English terr 
mination, and a conformity to the laws of the 
speech into which they are adopted ; as in cale^ 
gory^ cachexy f periyneumony* 

Of those which still continue in the state of 
aliens, and have made no approaches towards 
assimilation, some seem necessary to be retained : 
because the purchasers of the Dictionary will 
expect to find them. Such are many words in 
the common law, as capias, habeas corpus, 
preemunire, 7im qrrius: such are some terms of 
controversial divinity, as hypostasis ; and of 
physic, as the names of diseases ; and in general, 
all terms which can be found in books not writ- 
ten professedly u]>on particular arts, or can be 
supposed necessary to those who do not regular- 
ly study them. Thus, v'hen a reader riot skill- 
ed in physic, happens in Milton upon this line, 

— pining atrophy. 

Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence, 

he will, with equal expectation, look into his 
dictionary for the word marasmus, as for atrophy, 
or jiestilence ; and will have reason to complain 
if he does not find it. 

It seems necessary to the completion of a dic- 
tionary designed not merely for critics, but for 
popular use, that it should comprise, in some 
degree, the peculiar words of every profession ; 

I that the terms of war and navigation should bo 


* Milton. 
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inserted, so far as they can be required by 
readers of travels and of hlstoxy ; and those 
of law, merchandise, and mechanical tirades, 
so far as they can be supposed useful in the 
occurrences ot' common life. 

But there ought, however, to he some distinc- 
tion made between the dilferent classes of words ; 
and therefore it will be proper to print those 
which are incorporated into the language in the 
usual character, and those which are still to be 
considered as foreign, in the Hath letter. 

Another qyiestion may arise with regard to 
appellatives,^, or the names of species. It seems 
of no great use to set down the words horse, flog, 
cat} willoio, alder, dais^, me, and a thousand 
others, of which it will be hard to give an 
explanation, ixot more obscure than the word 
itself, yet it is to be considered, that, if the 
names of animals he inserted, we must admit 
those which are more known, as well as those j 
witli which we are, by accident, less acquainted; 
and if they are all rejected, how will the reader 
be relieved from difficulties produced by allu- 
sions to the crocodile, the chameleon, the ichneu- j 
mon, and the hyajna? If no plants are to be 
mentioned, the most pleasing part of nature will 
be excluded, and many beautiful epithets be 
unexplained. If only those which are less 
known are to be mentioned, who shall tix the 
limits of the reader’s learning? The importance 
’• of such explications appears from the mistakes 
which the want of them has occasioned. Had 
Shakspeare had a dictionary of this kind, he had 
not made the woodbine entwine the honeysuckle; 
nor would Milton with such assistance, have 
disposed so ixnpi’operly of his elldps and his 
scorpio7i. ! 

Besides, as such %vords, like others, require | 
that their accents should be settled, their sounds ' 
ascertained, and their etymologies deduced, they 
cannot be properly omitted in the dictionary. 
And though the explanations of some may be 
censured as trivial, because they are almost 
universally understood ; and those of others as 
unnecessary, because they will seldom occur; 
yet it seems not. xwoper to omit them, since it is 
rather to be wished that many readers should 
find more than they expect, than that one should 
miss what he might hope to find. 

When all the words are selected and arranged, 
the first part of the work to be considered is the 
orthography, which was long vague and uncer- 
tain; which at last when its fluctuation ceased, 
was in many cases settled but by accident ; and 
in which, accoi’ding to your lordship’s observa- 
tion, there is still great uncertainty among the 
best critics ; nor is it, easy to state a rule by 
which we may decide between custom and rea- 
son, or betM^een the equipondei'ant authorities 
of writers alike eminent for judgment and 
accuracy. 
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The great orthographical contest has long sub- 
sisted between etymology and pronunciation. 
It has been demanded, on one hand, that men 
should write as they speak ; but as it has been 
shown that this conformity never was attained 
in any language, and that it is not move easy to 
persuade men to agree exactly in speaking than 
in viTiting, it may be asked with equal propriety, 
why men do not rather speak as they write. In 
France, where this controversy was at its great- 
est height, neither party, however ardent, dui’st 
adhere steadily to their own rule ; the etymolo- 
gist was often forced to spell with the people; 
and the advocate for the authority of pi’onun- 
ciation found it sometimes deviating so caprici- 
ously from the received use of writing, that he 
was constrained to comply with the rule of his 
adversaries, lest he should lose the end by the 
means, and be left alone by following the crowd. 

When a question of orthography is dubious, 
that practice has, in my opinion, a claim to pre- 
ference which preserves the greatest number of 
radical letters, or seems moat to comply with 
the general custom of our language. But the 
chief rule which I propose to follow is, to make 
no innovation, without a reaspn sufficient to 
balance the inconvenience of change ; and such 
reasons I do not expect often to find. All 
change is of itself an evil, wliich ought not to 
he hazarded but for evident advantage ; and as 
inconstancy is in every case a mark of weak- 
ness, it will add nothing to the reputation of 
our tongue. Thei*e are, indeed, some who de- 
spise the inconveniences of confusion, who 
seem to take pleasure in departing from custom, 
and to think alteration desirable for i ts own sake ; 
and the reformation of our orthography, which 
these writers have attempted, should not pass 
without its due honours, but that I sujxposethey 
hold a singularity its own reward, or may dread 
the fascination of lavish praise. 

The present usage of spelling, where the 
present usage can be distinguished, will, there- 
fore, in this work be generally followed ; yet 
there will be often occasion to ob.serve, that it 
is in itself inaccurate, and tolerated rather than 
chosen ; particularly when, by a change of one 
letter, or more, the meaning of a word is ob- 
scured; as in farrier, ov ferrier, as it was for- 
merly written, from fei'rum, or fer ; in gibberisk 
for gebrish, the jargon of Geher, and his che- 
mical followers, understood by none but their 
own tribe. It will he likewise sometimes proper 
to trace back the orthography of different ages, 
and show by what gradations the word departed 
from its original. 

Closely connected with orthograpbj is pro- 
nunciation, the stability of which is of great 
importance to the duration of a language, be- 
cause the first change will naturally begin by 
corruptions in the living speech. The %vant of 
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certain rules for the pronunciation of foimer 
ages, has made us wholly ignorant of the metri- 
cal art of om* ancient poets ; and since those who 
study their sentiments regret the loss of their 
numbers, it is surely time to provide that the 
harmony of the moderns may be more perma- 
nent. 

A new pronunciation will make almost a new 
speech; and therefore, since one great end of 
this undertaking is to fix the English language, 
care will be taken to determine the accentuation 
of all polysyllables by proper authorities, as it 
is one of those capricious phenomena which 
cannot be easily reduced to rules. Thus there 
is no antecedent reason for difference of accent 
in. the words dolorous and sonorous ; yet of the 
one Milton gives the sound in this line : , 

He pass’d o’er many d region dolorous ; 
and that of the other in this, 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds. 

It may likewise be proper to remark metrical 
licenses, such as contractions, generous, gerCrms ; 
reverend, rev' rend j and coalitions, as region, 
question. 

But it is still more necessary to fix the pro- 
nunciation of monosyllables, by placing with 
them words of correspondent sound, that one 
may guard the other against the danger of that 
variation, which, to some of the most common, | 
has already happened ; so that the words wound j 
and wmd, as they are now frequently pro- j 
nounced, will not rhyme to sound and mind. 
It is to be remarked, that many words written 
alike are differently pronounced, as Jlow and 
hrow : which may be thus registered, Jlow, woe / 
brow, now ; or of which the exemplification may 
be generally given by a distich ; thus the words 
tear, or lacerate, and tear, the water of the eye, i 
have the same letters, but may be distinguished 
thus, tear, dare ; tear, peer. 

Some words have two sounds which may be 
equally admitted, as being equally defensible by 
authority. Thus g7'eat is differently used. 

For and him despised the farce of state, 

Ihe sober follies of the wise and great. Pope. 

As if misfortune made the throne her seat. 

And none could be unhappy but the great. Rowe. 

The care of such minute particulars may he 
censured as trifling ; but these particulars have 
not been thought unworthy of attention in more 
polished languages. 

The accuracy of the French, in stating the 
sounds of their letters, is well known; and, 
among the Italians, Crescerabeni has not thought 
it unnecessary to inform his countrymen of the 
words which, in compliance with different 
rhymes, are allowed to be differently spelt, and 
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of which the number is now so fixed, that no 
modem poet is suffered to increase it. 

When the orthography and pronunciation are 
adjusted, the etynuJogy or derivation is next to 
be considered, and the words are to be distin- 
guisbed according to the different classes, 
whether simxde, us dap, light ; or compound, as 
dap-light ; whether primitive, as, to act, or deri- 
vative, as action, actionable, active, activitp. This 
will much facilitate the attainment of our lan- 
guage, which now stands in our dictionaries a 
confused heap of words without dependence, 
and \vithout relation. 

When this part of the work is performed, it 
will be necessary to inquire how our primitives 
are to be deduced fi*om foreign languages, which 
may be often very successfully performed by the 
assistance of oiir own etymologists. This search 
will give occasion to many curious disquisitions, 
and sometimes perhaps to conjectures, w'hich to 
readers unacquainted with this kind of study, 
cannot hut appear improbable and capricious. 
But it may be reasonably imagined, that what 
is i.0 much in the power of men as language, will 
very often be capriciously conducted. Nor are 
these disquisitions and conjectures to be con- 
sidered altogether as wanton sports of wit, or 
vain shows of learning ; our language is well- 
known not to be primitivie or self-originated, but 
to have adopted words of every generation, and, 
either for the supply of its necessities, or the in- 
crease of its copiousness, to have received addi- 
tions from very distant regions ; so that in search 
of the progenitors of our speech, we may w'an- 
der from the tropic to the frozen zone, and find 
some in the valleys of Palestine, arid some upon 
the rocks of Norway. 

Beside the derivation of particular words, 
there is likewise an etymology of phrases. Ex- 
pressions arc often taken from other languages ; 
some apparently, as to run a nske, courir un 
risque ; and some even when we do not seem to 
borrow their words; thus, to h'ing about or ac- 
complish, appears an English phrase, but in 
reality our native word about has no such im- 
port, and is only a French expression, of which 
we have an example in the common phrase venir 
d bout d'une affedre. 

In exhibiting the descent of our language, our 
etymologists seem to have been too lavish of 
their learning, having traced almost every word 
through various tongues, onl^ to show what 
was shown sufficiently by the first derivation. 
This practice is of great use in synoptical lexi- 
cons, where mutilated and doubtful languages 
are explained by their affinity to others more 
certain and extensive, but is generally super- 
fluous in English etymologies. When the word 
ivS easily deduced from a Saxon original, I snail 
not often inquire further, since we know 
not the parent of the Saxon dialect ; but when 
it is borrowed from the French, I shall show 
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whence the French is apparently derived. 
Where a Saxon root cannot be found, the defect 
may be supplied from kindred languages, which 
will be generally furnished with much liberality 
by the writers of our glossaries; writers who 
deserve often the highest praise, both of judg- 
ment and industry, and may expect at least to 
be mentioned with Bonour by me, whom they 
have freed from the greatest part of a very la- 
borious work, and on whom they have imposed, 
at worst, only the easy task of rejecting super- 
duities. 

By tracing in this manner every word to its 
original, and not admitting, but with gi’eat cau- 
tion, any of which no original can be found, we 
shall secure our language from being overrun 
with cant, from being crowded ivith low terms, ■ 
the spawn of folly or affectation, which arise 
from no just principles of speech, and of which 
therefore no legitimate derivation can be shown. 

When the etymology is thus adjusted, the 
analogy of our language is next to he considered ; 
when we have discovered whence our words 
are derived, we are to examine by what rules 
they are governed, and how they are inflected 
through their various terminations. The ter- 
minations of the English are few, but those 
few have hitherto remained unregarded by the 
writers of our dictionaries. Our substantives 
are declined only by the plural termination, our 
adjectives admit no variation but in the degrees 
of comparison, and our verbs are conjugated by 
auxiliary words, and are only changed in the 
preter tense. 

To our language maybe with great justness 
applied the observation of Quintilian, that 
speech was not formed by an analogy sent from 
heaven. It did not descend to us in a state of 
uniformity and perfection, but was produced by 
necessity, and enlarged by accident, and is there- 
fore composed of dissimilar parts, thi*own to- 
gether by negligence, by affectation, by learning, 
or by ignorance. 

Our inflections therefore are by no means 
constant, but admit of numberless irregularities, 
which in this Dictionary will be diligently 
noted. Thus fox makes in the pluraiyijm, but 
or, makes oxen. Sheep is the same in both 
niimbei’S. Adjectives are. sometimes compared 
by changing the last syllabh?, as proud, jirouder, 
proudest: and sometimes by particles prefixed, 
as ambitious, more ambitious, most ambitious. 
The forms of our verbs are subject to great va- 
riety; some end their preter tense in ed, as I 
love, I lotted, I have hwffd : which may be called 
the regular form, and is followed by most of 
our verbs of southern original. But many de- 
part from this rule without agreeing in any 
other; as I shake, I shook, I have shaken, or 
shook, as it is sometimes written in x>oetry ; I 
make, I made, 1 have made ; I bring, 1 brought ; 
I wring, I wrung ; and many others, which, as 
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they cannot be reduced to rules, must be 
learned from the dictionary rather than the 
grammar. 

The verbs are likewise to be distinguished 
according to their qualities, as actives from, 
neuters ; the neglect of which has already in- 
troduced some barbarities in our conversation, 
which if not obviated by just animadversions, 
may in time creep into our writings. 

Thus, my Lord, will our language be laid 
down, distinct in its minutest subdivisions, and 
resolved into its elemental principles, And 
who upon this survey can forbear to wish, that 
these fundamental atoms of our speech might 
obtain the firmness and immutability of the 
primogenial and constituent particles of matter, 
that they might retain their substance, while 
they alter their appearance, and be varied and 
compounded, yet not destroyed. 

But this is a privilege which words are 
scarcely to expect: for, like their author, when 
they are not gaining strength, they are gene- 
rally losing it. Though art may sometimes 
prolong their duration, it will rarely give them, 
perpetuity ; and their changes will be almost al- 
ways informing us, that language is the work 
of man, of a being from whom permanence and 
stability cannot be derived. 

Words having been hitherto considered as se- 
parate and unconnected, are now, to be like- 
wistif examined as they are ranged in their va- 
rious relations to others by the rules of syntax 
or construction, to which I do not know that 
any regard has been yet shown in English dic- 
tionaries, and in which the grammarians can 
give little assistance. The syntax of this lan- 
guage is too inconsistent to he reduced to rules, 
and can he only learned by the distinct consi- 
deration of particular words, as they are used 
by the best authors. Thus, we say, according 
to the present modes of speech, The soldier 
died f his wounds, and the sailor perished wzt/t 
hunger : and every man acquainted with our 
language would be offended by a change of these 
particles, which yet seem originally assigned 
by chance, there being no reason to be drawn 
from grammar why a man may not, with equal 
propriety, be said to die with a wound, or perish 
if hunger. 

Our syntax therefore is not to be taught by 
general rules, hut by special precedents ; and 
in examining whether Addison has been with 
I justice accused of a solecism in this passage. 

The poor inhabitant 

j Starves in the midst of natuTe^s bounty curst 

And in the loaded vineyard dies for thirst, 

it is not in our power to have recourse to any 
established laws of speech ; but we must re- 
mark how the writers of former ages have used 
the same word, and consider whether he can 
he acquitted of impropriety, upon the testi- 
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xnony of Davies, given in his favour by a simi- 
lar passage. 

She loathes the watery glass wherein she gazed. 

And shuns it still, although Jor ihirst sh,e dye. 

When the construction of a word is e3:plained, 
it is necessary to pursue it through its train of 
phraseology, through those forms where it is 
used in a manner peculiar to our language, or 
in senses not to be comprised in the general ex- 
planations ; as from the verb malce arise these 
phrases, to make love, to make an end, to make 
way I as, he made way for his followers, the 
ship made ivay before the wind ; to make a bed, 
to make merry, to make a mock, to make presents, 
to make a doubt, to make out an assertion, to 
make good a hreacli, to make good a cause, to 
make nothing of an attempt, to make lamenta- 
tion, to make a merit, and many others which 
will occur in reading with that view, and which 
only their frec^uency hinders from being gene- 
rally remarked. 

The great labour is yet to come, the labour 
of interpreting these words and phrases with 
brevity, fulness, and perspicuity; a task of 
which the extent and intricacy is sufficiently 
shown by the miscarriage of those who have 
generally attempted it, This difficulty is in- 
creased by the necessity of explaining the 
words in the same language, for there is often 
only one word for one idea ; and though It be 
easy to translate the words bright, sweet, salt, 
hitter, into another language, it is not easy to 
explain them. 

With regard to the interpretation, many other 
questions have required consideration. It was 
some time doubted whether it be necessary to 
explain the things implied by particular words ; 
as under the term baronet, whether, instead of 
this explanation, a Lille of honour nexi in degree j 
to that of baron. It would be better to mention 
more particularly the creation, privileges, and 
rank of baronets ; and whether, under the word 
barometer, instead of being satisfied with ob- 
serving that it is an instrument to discover the 
weight of the air, it would be fit to spend a few 
lines upon its invention, construction, and prin- 
ciples. It is not to be expected, that with the 
explanation of the one the herald should be 
satisfied, or the philosoplier with that of the 
other ; but since it will be required by common 
readers, that the explications should be suffi- ( 
cient for common use ; and since, without some 
attention to such demands, the Dictionary can- 
not become generally valuable, I have deter- 
mined to consult the best writers for explana- 
tions real as well as verbal ; and perhaps I may 
at last have reason to say, after one of the 
axigmenters of Furetier, that my hook is more 
learned than its author. 

In explaining the general and popular lan- 
guage, it seems necessary to sort the several 


senses of each word, and to exhibit first its na 
tural and primitive signification ; as, 

To arrive, to reach the shore in a voyage ; liC; 
arrived at a safe harbour. 

Then to give its consequential meaning, to 
arrive, to I'each any place, whether by land or 
sea ; as, he arrived at his country seat. 

Then its metaphorical sense, to obtain any 
thing desii'ed ; as, he arrived at a peerage. 

Then to mention any observation that arises 
from the comparison of one meaning with 
another; as it may be remarked of the word 
arrive, that, in consequence of its original and 
etymological sense, it cannot be properly ap- 
plied but to words signifying something desira- 
ble : thus we say, a man arrived at happiness ; 
hut cannot say, without a mixture of irony, he 
arrived at misery. 

Ground, the earth, generally as opposed to 
the air or water. He swam till he reached 
ground. The bird fell to the ground. 

Then follows the accidental or consequenti<d 
signification in which ground implies any thing 
that lies under another; as, he laid colours 
upon a rough ground. The silk had blue Sowers 
on a ted groimd. 

Then the remoter or metaphorical significa- 
tion ; as, the ground of his opinion was a false 
computation. The ground of his work was his 
father’s manuscript. 

After having gone through the natural and 
figurative senses, it will be proper to subjoin 
the poetical sense of each word, where it dif- 
fers from that which is in common use ; as^mn- 
ton, applied to any thing of which the motion 
is irregular without terror ; as, 

la wanton ringlets curl’d her hair. 

To the poetical sense may succeed the fami- 
liar ; as of toast, used to imply the person 
whose health is drank ; as, 

The wise naan's passion and the vain man’s toast. 

Pope. 

The familiar may Ire followed by the bur- 
lesque ; as of melloiv, applied to good fellow- 
ship. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow. 

Addison. 

Or of bite, used for cheat : 

More a dupe than wit, 

Sappho can tell you how this man was bit. Pope. 

And lastly, may be produced the peculiar 
sense, in which a word is found in any great 
author ; as faculties, in Shakspeare, signifies the 
powers of authority : 

This Duncan 

Has bom his faculties so meek, has been 
So clear in his great office, that, &c. 
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The significatioa of adjectives may he often 
ascertained by uniting them to substantives ; 
as, simple swain, simple sheep* Sometimes the 
sense of a substantive may be elucidated by the 
epithets annexed to it in good authors : as, the 
boundless ocean, the open lawns: and where such 
advantage can be gained by a short q^uotation, it 
is not to be omitt< 3 d. 

The difference of signification in words gen- 
erally accounted synonymous, ought to be care- 
fully observed ; as in pride, haughtiness, arro- 
ga7icc: and the strict and critical meaningought 
to be distinguished from that which is loose and 
popular; as in, the word jwrfectmi, which, 
though in its philosophical and exact sense it 
can bo of little use ainong human beings, is often 
80 much degraded from its original signification, 
that the academicians have inserted in their 
work, iho peifection oi a language, and, with a 
little moi’c licentiousness, might have prevailed 
on themselves to have added the pieifection of a 
dictionary . 

Tliere are many other characters of words 
which it will be of use to mention. Some have 
both an active and passive signification ; as^/ea?*- 
fid, that which gives or which feels teiTor; a 
fearful prodigy, a feaful hare. Some have a 
personal, some a real meaning ; as in opposition 
to old, we use the adjective young, of animated 
beings, and new of other things. Some are re- 
strained to the sense of praise, and others to 
that of disapprobation; so commonly, though 
not always, we exhort to good actions, we 
sligate to ill ; we animate, incite, and encourage 
indifferently to good or bad. So we usually 
ascribe good but impute evil ; yet neither the 
use of these words, noi*, perhaps, of any other 
in our licentious language, is so established as 
not to be often reversed by the correctest writers. 

I shall thei’efore, since the rules of style, like 
those of law, arise from precedents often repeat- 
ed, collect the testimonies on both sides, and en- 
deavour to discover and promulgate the decrees 
of custom, who has so long possessed, whether 
by right or by usurpation, the sovereignty of 
words. 

It is necessary likewise to explain many 
words by their opposition to othei’s ; for con- 
traries arc best seen when they stand together. 
Thus the verb stand has one sense, as opposed 
to fall, and another as opposed to fy; for want 
of attending to which dictinction, obvious as it 
is, the learned Dr. Bentley has squandered his 
criticism to no purpose, on these lines of Para- 
dise Lost: 

In heaps 

Chariot and charioteer lay overtumM, 

And fiery foaming steeds. What stood, recoiVd, 
Overwearied, through the faint satanic host. 
Defensive scarce, or with pale fear surprised, 

Fled ignorainious 


Here,” says the critic, as the sentence is 
now read, we find that what stood, Jled and 
therefore he proposes an alteration, which he 
might ha,ve spared if he had consulted a diction- 
ary, and found that nothing more was affirmed 
than that those fled who did not fall 

In explaining such meanings as seem acci- 
dental and adventitious, I shall endeavour to 
give an account of the means by which they 
were introduced. Thus, to eke out any thing, 
signifies to lengthen it beyond its just dimen- 
sions, by some low artifice ; because the word 
eke was the usual refuge of our old writers, 
when they w.'inted a syllable. And buxom, 
which means only obedient, is now made, in 
familiar phrases, to stand for wanton ; because 
in an ancient form of marriage, before the Re- 
formation, the bride promised complaisance and 
obedience, in these terms; “ I will be bonair 
and buxoon in bed and at board.” 

I know well, my Lord, how trifling many of 
^ these x*emai*ks will appear separately considered, 
and how easily they may give occasion to the 
contemptuous merriment of sportive idleness, 
and the gloomy censures of arrogant stupidity ; 
hut duluess it is easy to despise, and laughter it 
I is easy to repay. I shall not be solicitous what 
is thought of my work by such as laiow not the 
difficulty or importance of philological studies ; 
nor shdl think those that have done nothing, 
qualified to condemn me for doing little. It 
may not, however, be improper to remind them, 
that no terrestrial greatness is more than an ag- 
gregate of little things ; and to inculcate, after 
the Arabian proverb, that drops, added to drops, 
constitute the ocean. 

There remains yet to be considered the distri- 
bution of words into their proper classes, or that 
part of lexicography which is strictly critical. 

The popular part of the language, which in- 
cludes all words not appropriated to particular 
sciences, admits of many distinctions and subdi- 
visions; as, into words of general use, words 
employed chiefly in poetry, words obsolete. 
Words which are admitted only by particular 
writers, yet not in themselves impx'oper; words 
used only in burlesque writing; and words im- 
pure and barbarous. 

Words of general use will be known by hav- 
ing no sign of particularity, and their various 
senses will be supported by authorities of all 
ages. 

The words appropriated to poetry \vill be dis- 
tinguished by some mark prefixed, or will be 
known by having no authorities but those of 
poets. 

Of antiquated or obsolete words, nonje will be 
inserted but such as are to be found in authors 
who wrote since the accession of UJissabejth, from 
which we date the golden age of language ; 
and of these many might he omitted, but that 
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tlifc reader may requii*e, with an appearance of 
reason, that no difhculty should be left unre- 
solved in books which he finds himself invited 
to read, as confessed and established models of 
style. These will be likewise pointed out by 
some note of exclusion, but not of disgrace. 

The words which are found only in particular 
books, will be known by the single name of him 
that has used them ; but such will be omitted, 
unless either their pi*opriety, elegance, or force, 
or the reputation of their authors, affords some 
extraordinary reason for their reception. 

Words used in burlesque and familiar compo- 
sitions, will be likewise mentioned with their 
proper authorities j such as diidgeori, ftom Butler, 
and leasing, from Prior ; and will be diligently 
characterised by marks of distinction. 

Barbarous, or impure words and expressions 
may be branded with some note of infamy, as 
they are carefully to be eradicated wherever 
they are found ; and they occur too freq[ucntly 
even in the best writers j as in Pope, 

in eadleas error hurl’d. 

’Tis these that early taiut the female soul. 

Xn Addison; 

Attend to what a lesser muse incites. 

And in Dryden, 

A dreaclfal quiet felt, and, uorser far 

Than arms — : 

If this part of the Work can be well performed, 
it will be equivalent to the proposal made by 
Boileau to the academicians, that they should i 
review all their polite writers, and correct such 
impurities as might he found in them, that the.ir | 
authority might not contribute at any distant 
time, to the depravation of the language. 

With regard to questions of purity or pro- 
priety, I was once in doubt whether I should 
not attribute too much to myself^ in attempting 
to decide them, and whether my province Wiis 
to extend beyond the proposition of the question, 
and the display of the suffx’ages on each tide; 
but I have been since determined, by your Lord- 
ship’s opinion, to interpose my own judgment, 
and shall therefore endeavour to suppoi-t what 
appears to me most consonant to grammar and 
rea'ion, Ausonius thought that modesty forbad 
him to plead inability for a task to which Caesar 
had judged him equ?d. 

Cur me yosse negetn, posse quod iUe putat t 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, 
whose authority in ouj* language is so generally 
acknowledged, have commissioned me to declai'e 
my own opinion, I shall be considered as exer- 
cising a kind of vicarious jurisdiction, and that 
the power which might have been denied to my | 


own claim, will be readily allowed me as the 
delegate of your Lordship. 

In citing authorities, on which the credit of 
every part of this Work must depend, it will be 
proper to observe some obvious rules ; such as 
of prefemng writers of the first reputation to 
those of an inferior rank ; of noting the quota- 
tions with accuracy ; and of selecting, when it 
can be conveniently done, such sentences, as, 
besides their immediate use, may give pleasure 
or instruction, by conveying some elegance of 
language, or some precept of jirudence, or piety. 

It has been asked, on some occasions, who 
shall judge the judges? And since, with re- 
gard to this design, a question may arise by 
what authority the authorities are selected, it 
is necessary to obviate it, by declaring that many 
of the writers whose testimonies will be alleged, 
were selected by Mr. Pope ; of whom I may be 
justified in affirming, that were he still alive, 
solicitous as he was for the success of this work, 
he would not be displeased that I have under- 
taken it. 

It will be pi'oper that the quotations be ranged 
according to the ages of their authors ; and it 
will afford an agreeable amusement, if to the 
words and phrases which are not of our own 
growth, the name of the writer who first intro- 
duced them can be aflixed; and if to words 
which are now antiquated, the authority be sub- 
joined of him who last admitted them. Thus, 
for scathe and biixo)!!, now obsolete, Milton may 
be cited, 

The mountain oak 

Stands scathed to heaven 

He with broad sails 

Winnow'd the buxo7n air 

By this method every word will have its his- 
tory, aii<I the reader will be informed of the 
gradual changes of the language, and have before 
1 bis eyes the rise of some words, and the fall jof 
others. But observations so minute and accu- 
rate are to be desired, rather than expected ; and 
if use be carefully supplied, curiosity must 
sometimes bear its disappointments. 

This, my Lord, is my idea of an English Dic- 
tionary ; a dictionary by which the pronun- 
ciation of our language may he fixed, and its 
attainment facilitated ; by which its purity may 
be preserved, its use ascertained, and its dura- 
tion lengthened. And though, perhaps, to cor- 
rect the language of nations by books of gram- 
mar, and amend their manners by discourses of 
morality, may be tasks equally difficult ; yet, as 
it is unavoidable to wish, it is natural likewise 
to hope that your Lordship’s patronage may 
not he wholly lost ; that it may contribute to the 
preservation of ancient, and the improvement 
of modern writers ; that it may promote the re- 
formation of those translators, who, for want of 
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understanding the characteristical difference of 
tongues, have formed a chaotic dialect of hete- 
rogeneous phrases; and awahen to the care of 
purer diction some men of genius, whose atten- 
tion to argument makes them negligent of style, 
or whose rapid imagination, like the Peruvian 
torrents, when it brings down gold mingles it 
with sand. 

When I survey the Plan which I have laid 
before you, I cannot, my Lord, hut confess, that 
I am frighted at its extent, and, like the soldiers 
of Ciesar, look on Britain as a new world, 
which it is almost madness to invade. But I 
hope, that though I should not complete the con- 
quest, I shall at least discover the coast, civilize 
part of the inhabitants, and make it easy for 
some other adventurer to proceed farther, to re- 
duce them wholly to subjection, and settle them 
under laws. 

We are taught by the great Roman orator, 
that every man should propose to himself the 
highest degree of excellence, hut that he may 
stop with honour at the second or third : though 
therefore my performance should fail below the 
excellence of other dictionaries, 1 may obtain, 
at least, the praise of having endeavoured well ; 
nor shall I think it any reproach to my dili- 
gence, that I have retired without a triumph, 
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from a contest with united academies, and long 
successions of leai’ned compilers. I cannot hope, 
in the warmest moments, to preserve so much 
caution through so long a work, as not often to 
sink into negligence, or to obtain so muchknow'- 
ledge of all its parts as not frequently to fail by 
ignorance. I expect that sometimes the desire 
of accuracy will urge me to superfluities, and 
sometimes the fear of prolixity betray me to 
omissions : that in the extent of such variety, 1 
shall be often bewildered ; and in the mazes of 
I such intricacy, be frequently entangled ; that in 
one part refinement will be subtilized beyond 
exactness, and evidence dilated in another be- 
yond perspicuity. Yet I do not' despair of ap- 
probation from those who, knowing tlie uncer- 
tainty of conjecture, the scantiness of know- 
ledge, the fallibility of memory, and the unstea- 
diness of attention, can compare the causes of 
error with the means of avoiding it, and tbs 
extent of art with the capacity of man ; and 
whatever be the event of my endeavours, I shall 
not easily regret an attempt which has procured 
me the honour of appearing thus publicly. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 

and most humble servant, 
Sam. Johnson 
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It is the fate of those who foil at the lower em- 
jdoyments of life, to be rather driven by the 
fear of evil, than attracted by the prospect of 
good ; to be exposed to censure, without hope of 
praise ; to be disgraced by miscarriage, or pun- 
ished for neglect, where success would have 
been without applause, and diligence without 
reward* 

Among these unhappy mortals is the writer 
of dictionaries ; whom mankind have consider’- 
ed, not as the pupil, but the sla^e of science, the 
pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove 
rubbish and clear obstructions from the paths 
through which Learning and Genius press for- 
ward to conquest and glory, without bestowing 
a smile on the humble drudge that facilitates 


their progress. Every other author may aspin 
to praise ; the lexicographer can only hope to 
escape reproach, and even this negative recom- 
pense has been yet granted to very few. 

I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, 
attempted a Dictionary of the English Language, 
which, while it was employed in the cultivation 
of every species of literature, has itself been 
hitherto neglected ; suffered to spread under the 
direction of chance, into wild exuberance j re- 
signed to the tyranny of time and fashion ; and 
exposed to the corruptions of ignorance and (s»- 
prices of innovation. 

When I took the first survey of my under- 
taking, I found our speech copious without or- 
der, and energetic without ride; wherever I 
FP 
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turned my view, there was perplexity to be dis- 
entangled and confusion to be i*egulated ; choice 
was to be made out of boundless variety, with- 
out any established principle of selection ; adul- 
terations were to be detected, without a settled 
test of purity; and modes of expression to be 
rejected or received, without the suffrages of 
any writers of classical reputation or acknow- 
ledged authority. 

Having therefore no assistance hut from ge- 
neral grammar, 1 applied myself to the perusal 
of our writers ; and noting whatever might be 
of use to ascertain or illusti’ate any word or 
phrase, accumulated in time the materials of a 
dictionary, which, by degi-ees, 1 reduced to 
method, establishing to myself, in the progress 
of the work, such rules as experience and ana- 
logy suggested to me ; experience, which prac- 
tice and observation were continually increas- 
ing ; and analogy, which, though in some words 
obscure, was evident in others. 

In adjusting the Orthography, which has been 
to this time unsettled and fortuitous, I found it 
necessary to distinguish those iiTegularities that 
are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval 
with it, fi’om others which the ignorance or 
negligence of later writers has produced. Every 
language has its anomalies, which though incon- 
venient, and in themselves once unnecessary, 
must be tolerated among the imperfections of 
human things, and which require only to be 
registered, that they may not be increased, and 
ascertained that they may not be confounded ; 
but every language has likewise its improprie- 
ties and absurdities, which it is the duty of the 
lexicographer to correct or proscribe. 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, 
all words of necessary or common use were 
spoken before they wei’e written; and while 
they were unfixed by any visible signs, must 
liave been spoken with great diversity, as we 
now observe those who cannot read to catch I 
sounds imperfectly, and utter them negligently. 
When this wild and barbarous jargon was first 
reduced to an alphabet, every penman endea- 
voured to express, as he could, the sounds which 
he was accustomed to pronounce or to receive, 
and vitiated in writing such words as were al- 
ready vitiated in speech. The powers of the 
letters, whefi they were applied to a new lan- 
guage, must have been vague and unsettled, and 
therefore different hands would exhibit the 
same sound by different combinations. 

From this uncertain pronunciation arise in a 
great part the various dialects of the same coun- 
try, which will always be observed to grow 
fewer, and less different, as hooks are multi- 
plied ; and from this arbitrary representation of 
sounds by letters proceeds that diversity of spell- 
ing, observable in the Saxon remains, and I 
suppose in the first books of every nation, which 
pei'plexes or destroys analogy, and produces ' 
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anomalous formations, which, being once incor- 
porated, can never be afterwards dismissed or 
reformed. 

Of this kind are the derivatives length from 
long, strength, from strong, darling from deai', 
breadth from broad, from dry, drought, and from 
high, height, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, 
writes highth : Quid te ewempta juvat spinis de 
pluribus una 9 to change all would be too much, 
and to change one is nothing. 

This uncertainty is most frequent in the 
vowels, which are so capriciously pronounced, 
and so differently modified, by accident or affec- 
tation, not only in every province, hut in every 
mouth, that to them, as is well known to ety- 
mologists, little regard is to he shown in the de- 
duction of one language from another. 

Such defects are not errox*s in orthography, 
but spots of barbarity impressed so deep in the 
English language, that criticism can never wash 
them away; these, therefore, must he permitted 
to remain untouched ; but many words have 
likewise been altered by accident, or depx‘aved 
by ignoi'ance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar 
has been weakly followed ; and some still con- 
tinue to be variously wi’xtten, as authors differ 
in their care or skill : of these it was proper to 
inquii’e the true orthography, which I have 
always considex’ed as depending on their deriva- 
tion, and have therefore i*eferi’ed them to their 
original languages ; thus I write enchant, en- 
chantment, enchanter, after the French, and in- 
cantation after the Latin : thus entire is chosen 
rather than intire, because it passed to us not 
from the Latin integer, hut from the French 
eniier* 

Of many words it is difficult to say whether 
they were immediately received from the Latin 
or the French, since at the time when we had 
dominions in Fi’ance, we had Latin service in 
our churches. It is, ho we vex*, my opinion, that 
the French genex’ally supplied us ; for we have 
few Latin woi’ds, among the terms of domestic 
use, which ai’e not French ; but many French, 
which ax’e very remote fi’om Latin, 

Evexx in words of whiph the derivation is ap- 
pai’ent, I have been often obliged to sacrifice 
xmiformity to custom ; thus I write, in coxnidi- 
ance with a numberless majority, convey and 
inveigh, deceit and receipt, Jmicy and phaiitom ; 
sometimes the derivative varies from the primi- 
tive, as eseplain and ejplanation, repeat and repeti- 
tion. 

Some combinations of letters having the same 
power, ai’e used indifferently without any dis- 
coverable reason of choice, as in choaJc, choke; 
soap, sope ; Jewel, fuel, and many others ; which 
I have sometimes inserted twice, that those who 
search for them under either form, may not 
search in vain. 

In examining the orthography of any doubt- 
ful word, the mode of spelling by which it is 
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inserted in the series of the dictionary, is to he 
considered as that to which I j^ive, perhaps not 
often rashly, the preference. I have left, in the 
examples, to every author his own practice un- 
molested, that the reader may balance suffrages, 
and judge between us ; but this question is not 
always to be determined by reputed or by real 
learning ; some men, intent upon greater things, 
have thought little on sounds and derivations j 
some, knowing in the ancient tongues, have ne- 
glected those in which our words are commonly 
to be sought. Thus Hammond writes fecihleness 
fov feasihlenesst because I suppose he imagined 
it derived immediately Iroin the Latins and 
some words, such as dependant, dependent ; 
descendance, descendence, vary their final syllable, 
as one or other language is present to the 
writer* 

In this part of the work, where caprice has 
long wantoned without control, and vanity 
sought praise by petty refoj'mation, I have en- 
deavoured to proceed with a scholar’s rever- 
ence for antiquity, and a grammarian’s regard 
to the genius of our tongue. I have attempted 
few alterations, and among those few, perhaps 
the greater part is from the modern to the an- 
cient practice ; and 1 hope I may be allowed to 
recommend to those, whose thoughts have been 
perhaps employed too anxiously on verbal sin- 
gularities, not to disturb, upon narrow views, 
or for minute propriety, the orthogi’aphy of their 
fathers. It has been asserted, that for the law 
to be known, is of more importance than to be 
right, “ Change,” says Hooker, is not made 
without inconvenience, even fj*om worse to 
better.” There is in constancy and stability a 
general and lasting advantage, which will al- 
ways overbalance the slow improvements of 
gradual correction. Much less ought our writ- 
ten language to comply with the corruptions of 
oral utterance, or copy that which every varia- 
tion of time or place makes different from itself, 
and imitate those changes, which will again be 
changed, while imitation is employed in observ- 
ing them. 

This recommendation of steadiness and uni- 
formity does not proceed from an opinion that 
particular combinations of letters have much 
influence on human happiness; or that truth 
may not be successfully taught by modes of 
spelling fanciful and erroneous; I am not yet so 
lost in lexicographj’- as to forget that words are 
the daughters of earth, and that things are the sons 
of heaven. Language is only the instrument of 
science, and words ai*e but the signs of ideas ; I 
wish, however, that the instrument might be 
less apt to decay, and that signs might be per- 
manent, like the things which they denote. 

In settling the orthography, I have not whol- 
ly neglected the pronunciation, which I have 
directed, by printing an accent upon the acute 
or elevated syllable. It will sometimes be found 
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that the accent Is placed by the author qubted, 
on a different syllable from that marked in the 
alphabetical series j it is then to be understood, 
that custom has varied, or that the author has, 
in my opinion, pronounced wrong. Short di- 
rections are sometimes given where the sound 
of letters is irregular ; and if they are sometimes 
omitted, defect in such minute observations will 
be more easily excused, than superfluity. 

In the investigation both of the orthography 
and signification of words, their Etymology was 
necessarily to be considered, and they were 
therefore to be divided into primitives and deri- 
vatives. A piumitive word, is that which can 
be traced no further to any English root ; thhs 
circumspect, circumvent, circitmstance,. delude, 
concave, and complicate, though compounds in 
the Latin, are to us primitives. Derivatives, 
are all those that can be referred to any word 
in English of greater simplicity. 

The derivatives I have refei*red to their pri- 
mitives, with an accuracy sometimes needless ; 
for who does not see that remoteness comes from 
remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, 
exid demonstrative from demonstrated But this 
grammatical exuberance the scheme of my work 
did not allow me to repress. It is of great im- 
portance, in examining the general fabric of a 
language, to trace one word from another, by 
noting the usual modes of derivation and inflec- 
tion ; and uniformity must be preserved in sys- 
tematical works; - though sometimes at the ex- 
pense of particular propriety. 

Among other derivatives I have been careful 
to insert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of 
nouns and preterites of verbs, which in the 
Teutonic dialects are very frequent, and, 

' though familiar to those who have always used 
them, interrupt and embarrass the learners of 
our language. 

'I’he two languages from which our primitives 
have been derived are the Roman and Teutonic : 
under the Roman I comprehend the French and 
provincial tongues; and under tlie Teutonic 
i-ange the Saxon, German, and all their kindred 
dialects. Most of oiu’ polysyllables are Roman, 
and our words of one syllable are very often 
Teutonic. 

In assigning the Roman original, it has per 
haps sometimes happened that I have mentioned 
only the Latin, when the word was borrowed 
from the French ; and considering myself as 
employed only in the illustration of my own 
language, I have not been very careful to observe 
whether the Latin word be pure or barbarous, 
or the Fx*ench elegant or obsolete. 

For the Teutonic etymologies, I am com- 
monly indebted to Junius and Skinner, the cmly 
names which I have forborne to quote when I 
copied their hooks; not that 1 might appropriate 
their labours or usurp their honours^ but that I 
might spare a perpetual repetition by one gene- 
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ral aelcapwledgTOent. Of these, whom I ought 
not to mention but with the I’evereuce due to 
instructors and benefactors, Junius appears to 
have excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner 
in rectitude of understanding. Junius was ac- 
curately skilled in aU the northern languages, 
Skinner probably examined the ancient and re- 
moter dialects only by occasional inspection into 
dictionaries ; but the learning of Junius is often 
of no other use than to show him a track by 
which he may deviate from his purpose, to 
which Skinner always presses forward by the 
shortest way. Skinner is often ignorant, hut 
never ridiculous : Junius is always full of 
knowledge ; but bis variety disti*acts his judg- 
ment, and his learning is very frequently dis- 
graced by his absurdities. 

The votaries of the northern muses will not 
perhaps easily restrain their indignation, when 
they find the name of Junius thus degraded by 
a disadvantageous comparison; but whatever 
reverence is due to his diligence, or his attain- 
ments, it can he no criminal degree of censori- 
onsness to charge that etymologist with want of 
judgment, who can seriously derive dream from 
drama, because life is a drama, and a drama is a 
dream. ; and who declares with a tone of defi- 
ance, that no man can fail to derive moan from 
aeva<, monos, single or solitary, who considers, 
that grief naturally loves to be alone.* 


* That I may not appear to have spoken too irrev- 
erently of Junius, I have here subjoined a few speci- 
mens of his etymological extravagance. 

Banish, religare, ex banno veljterritorio exigere, 
in exUiuni agere^ G. bannir. It. bandire, bandeg- 
glare, ii,bandir. B. bannen. iEvi mediiscriptores 
bannire dicebant, V. Spelm, in Bannum et in Ban- 
leuga. Quoniam verb regionem utbiumq; limites 
arduis plerumq; montibus, altis fiuminibus, longis 
deniq; Aexuosisq; angustissimaram viarum amfrac- 
tibus includebantur, fieri potest id genus limites ban 
dici ab co quod Betnarcti et Bawarjw Tarentinig olim, 
sicuti tradit Kesycbius, vocabantur ««/ fAij 

tSvTims cJfl/, "obliquaj ac minimd in rectum tendentes 
vise.’^ Ac fortasse quoque hue facit quod Buvovt, 
eodem Hesyebio teste, dicebant <7'rg«y>-vA.9j, montes 
arduos. 

Empty, emtie, vacuus, inanis. A. S. iEmtig. 
Kescio an sint ab vel i(Aircda, Vomo, evomo, 
voinitu evacno. Videtur interim etymologiam hanc 
non obscurS firmare codex Rush. Mat, xii. 44. nbi 
antiquS scriptum invenimus, A. S. gemoeted bit 
emetig. ** Invenit earn vacautem.” 

Hill, mom, coUis, A, S. hyll. Quod videri pot 
est abscisstim ex xcTu^vn vel xoJ^a/vae* Collis, tumuluH, 
locus in piano editi^^r. Horn. 11. /3- v. 811. 6<r« Bs ne 
v^osra^oiOe neotuuf aifrCa xoXuvvi, Tibi authori brevinxn 
scholiorum xoX^m} exp. tottps v'i^cs mnxuy <yia>.o(pos 
iioxri. 

Nap, to tar,e a nap. Dor mire , condormiscere, 
Cym, beppian. A. S. bnajppan. Quod postremnm 
videri potest desumptum ex xn^as^ obscuritas, tene- 
brm : nibil enim geque solet conciliare somuuin, qudm 
caliginosa profundse uoctis obscuritas. 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is 
so scanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonic, 
the original is not always to be found in any 
ancient language ; and I have therefore inserted 
putch or German substitutes, which I consider 
not as radical, but parallel, not as the parents, 

, but sisters of the English, 

The words which are represented as thus re- 
lated by descent or cognation, do not always 
agi'ee in sense ; for it is incident to words, as to 
their authors, to degenerate from their ancestors, 
and to change their manners when they change 
their country. It is sufficient, in etymological 
inquiries, if the senses of kindred words be 
found such as may easily pass into each other, 
or such as may both be referred to one genera, 
idea. 

The etymology, so far as it is yet known, was 
easily found in the volumes, where it is particu- 
larly and professedly delivered j and, by proper 
attention to the rules of derivation, the ortho- 
graphy was soon adjusted. But to collect the 
Words of our language, was a task of greater 
difficulty; the deficiency of dictionaries, was 
immediately apparent ; and when they were ex- 
hausted, what was yet wanting must be sought 
by fortuitous and unguided excui’sions into 
books, and gleaned as industry should find, or 
chance should offer it, in the boundless chaos of 
a living speech. My search, however, has been 
either skilful or lucky ; for I have much aug- 
mented the vocabulai'y. 

As my design was a dictionary, common or 
appellative, I have omitted all words which 
have relation to proper names ; such as Arlan, 
Socinian, Calvinist, Benedictine, Mahometan ; but 
have, retained those of a more general nature, as 
Heathen, Pagan, 

Of the terms of art I have received such as 
could be found either in hooks of science or 
technical dictionaries ; and have often insert^id, 
from philosophical writers, words which are 
supported perhaps only by a single autlioiuty, 
and which being not admitted into general use, 
stand yet as candidates or probationers, and 
must depend for their adoption on the suffrage 
of futurity. 

The words which our authors have introduced 
by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ig- 
norance of their own, by vanity or wantonness, 
by compliance with fashion or lust of innova- 
tion, I have registered as they occurred, though 
commonly only to censure them, and warn 
others against the folly of naturalizing useless 
foreigners to the injury of the natives. 


STAMMERUn, balbos, blassus. Goth, STAMMS. 
A. S. Stainer stainur. I), stam. B. stameler. Su, 
stamma. Isl. etamr. Sunt a aru/wXuy vel 
nimifi loquacitate alios offendere ; quod impeditC 
loquentes libentissimS garrire soleaut ; vel quod aliia 
nimii semper videantur, etiam parcissimS loquentes. 
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I have not rejected any by design, merely be- 
cause they were unnecessary or exuberant ; but 
have received those which by different writers 
have been differently formed, as viscid, and vis- 
cidity, viscous, and viscosity. 

Compounded or double words I have seldom 
noted, except when they obtain a signification 
different from that which the components have 
in their simple state. Thus highwayman, wood- 
man, mid horsecourser, require an explanation; 
hut of thiejlike, or coachdrber, no notice was 
needed, because the primitives contain the mean- 
ing of the compounds, I 

Words arbitrarily foimed hy a constant and 
settled analogy, like diminutive vadjectives in 
ish, as greenish, bluish ; adverbs in ly, as dully, 
openly; substantives in ness, as vUeness, Jaultu 
7iess; were less diligently sought, and many 
sometimes have been omitted, when I had no 
anthorit}’^ that invited me to insert them ; not 
that they are not genuine and regular offsprings 
of English roots, but because their relation to 
the primitive being always the same, their sig- 
nification cannot be mistaken. 

The verbal nouns in ing, such as the keeping 
of the castle, the leading of the army, are always 
neglected, or placed only to illustrate the sense 
of the verb, except when they signify things as 
well as actions, and have therefore a plural 
number, as divelling, living / or have an absolute 
and abstract signification, as colouring, painting, 
learning. 

The participles are likewise omitted, unless, 
by signifying rather habit or quality than ac- 
tion, they take the natui’e of adjectives, as a 
thinking man, a man of prudence; a pacing 
horse, a hoi'se that can pace: these I have ven- 
tured to call participiai adjectives. But neither 
arc these always inserted, because they are com- 
monly to be understood without any danger of 
mistake, by consulting the verb. 

Obsolete words are admitted when they are 
found in authors not obsolete, or when they 
have any force or beauty that may deserve re- 
vival. 

As composition is one of the chief character- 
istics of a language, I have endeavoured to make 
some reparation ibr the universal negligence of 
my predecessors, hy inserting great numbers of 
compounded words, as may be found under af- 
ter, fore, new, night, fair, and many more. 
These, numerous as they are, might be multi- 
plied, but that use and curiosity ai’e here satis- 
fied, and the frame of our language and modes 
of our combination amply discovered. 

Of some forms of composition, such as that 
by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and un 
to signify contrariety or privation, all the exam- 
ples cannot he accumulated, because the use of 
these particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is so 
little limited, that they are hourly affixed to new 
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words as occasion requires, or is imagined to 
require them. 

There is another kind of composition more 
frequent in our language than perhaps in any 
other, from which arises to foreigners the great- 
est diffSculty. We modify the signification of 
many verbs by a particle subjoined ; as to come 
of, to escape by a fetch ; to fall on, to attack ; to 
fall (f, to apostatize ; to break 'of, to stop ab- 
ruptly; to hear out, to justify; to foE in, to 
comply ; to give over, to cease ; to set off, to em- 
bellish ; to set in, to begin a continual tenour ; 
to set out, to begin a course or journey ; to take 
of, to copy; with innumerable expressions of 
the same kind, of which some appear wildly ir- 
regular, being so far distant from the sense of 
the simple words, that no sagacity will be able 
to trace the steps hy which they arrived at the 
present use. These I have noted with great 
care; and though I cannot flatter myself that 
the collection is complete, I believe I have so 
far assisted the students of our language that 
this kind of phraseology will be no longer insu- 
perable ; and the combinations of verbs and par- 
ticles, by chance omitted, will be easily ex- 
plained by comparison with those that may be 
found* 

Many words yet stand supported only by the 
name of Bailey, Ainsworth, Philips, or the 
contracted Diet, for Dictionaries, subjoined ; of 
these I am not always certain that they are read 
in any hook but the works of lexicographers. 
Of such I have omitted many, because I had 
never read them ; and many I have inserted, 
because they may perhaps exist, though they 
have escaped my notice : they are, however, to 
be yet considered as resting only upon the credit 
of former dictionaries. Others, which I con- 
sidered as useful, or know to be proper, though 
I could not at present support them by authori- 
ties, I have suffered to stand upon my own at- 
testation, claiming the same privilege with my 
predecessors, of being sometimes credited with- 
out proof. 

The words, thus selected and disposed, are 
grammatically considered ; they are referred to 
the different parts of speech ; traced when they 
are irregularly inflected, through their various 
terminations; and illustrated hy observations, 
not indeed of great or striking importance, se- 
parately considered, but necessary to the eluci- 
dation of our language, and hitherto neglected 
or forgotten by English grammarians. 

That part of my work, on which I expect 
malignity most frequently to fasten^ is theeaj^Tla- 
natio 7 i; in which I cannot hope to satisfy those, 
who are perhaps not inclined to he pleased, since 
I have not always been able to satisfy myself. 
Xo interpret a language by itself, is very diffi- 
cult ; many words cannot be explained by ay- 
nonimes, because the idea signified by them has 
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not more than one appellatioti ; nor by para- 
phrase, because simple ideas cannot be described, 
When the nature ot* things is unknown, or the 
notion unsettled and indefinite, and various in 
vawous minds, the words by which such no- 
tions are conveyed, or such things denoted, will 
be ambiguous and perplexed. And such is the 
fate of hapless lexicography, that not only dark- 
ness, but light, impedes and distresses it j things 
may be not only too little, but too much known, 
to be happily illustrated. To explain, requires 
the use of terms less abstruse than that which 
is to be explained, and such terms cannot always 
be found ; for as nothing can be proved but by 
supposing something intuitively known, and 
evident without proof, so nothing can be defined 
but by the use of words too plain to admit a de- 
finition. 

Other words there are, of which the sense is 
too subtle and evanescent to be fixed in a para- 
phrase ; such are all those which are by the 
grammarians termed expletives, and in dead 
languages are suffered to pass for empty sounds, 
of no other use than to fill a vcr|e, or to modu- 
late a period, but which are easily perceived in 
living tongues to have power and emphasis, 
though it be sometimes such as no other form of 
expression can convey. 

My labour has likewise been much increased 
by a class of verbs too frequent in the English 
language, of which the signification is so loose 
and general, the use so vague and indeterminate, 
and the senses detorted so widely from the first ; 
idea, that it is hard to trace them through the 
maze of variation, to catch them on the brink 
of utter inanity, to circumscribe them by any 
limitations, or interpret them by any words of 
distinct and settled meaning; such are heaty 
hvealcj comtT, cast, full, get, give, do, piU, set, go, : 
run, make, take, turn, throw. If of these the 
whole power is not accurately delivered, it must 
be remembered, that while our language is yet 
living, and variable by the caprice of every one 
that speaks it, these words are hourly shifting 
their relations, and can no more be ascertained 
in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agitation of 
a storm, can be accurately delineated from its 
picture in the water. 

The particles are among all nations applied 
with so great latitude, that they are not easily 
reducible under any regular scheme of expli- 
cation ; this difficulty is not less, nor perhaps 
greater in English, than in other languages. I 
have laboured them with diligence, I hope with 
success ; such at least as can be expected in a 
task, which no man, however learned or saga- 
cious, has yet been able to perform. 

Some words there are which I cannot ex- 
plain, because I do not understand them ; these 
might have been omitted very often with little 
inconvenience, but I would not so far Indulge 
my vanity as to decline this confession; for 


when Tully owns himself ignorant whether 
lessus,^ in the twelve tables, means funeral 
song or mourning garment ; and Aristotle doubts 
whether ev^ius in the Iliad signifies a mule or 
muleteer, I may surely, without shame, leave 
some obscurities to happier industry, or future 
information. 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography re- 
quires that the explanation and the word ex- 
plained should be always reciprocal / this I have 
always endeavoured, but could not always at- 
tain. Words are seldom exactly synonimous ; 
a new term was not introduced, but because 
the former was thought inadequate ; names, 
therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas 
have many names. It was then necessary to 
use the proximate word, for the deficiency of 
single terms can veiy seldom be supplied by 
circumlocution ; nor is the inconvenience great 
of such mutilated interpretations, because the 
sense may easily be collected entire from the 
examples. , 

In every woi‘d of extensive use, it was requi- 
site to mark the progress of its meaning, and 
show by what gradations of intermediate sense 
it has passed from its primitive to its remote and 
accidental signification ; so that every foregoing 
explanation should tend to that which follows, 
and the series he regularly concatenated from 
the first notion to the last. 

This is specious, but not always practicable ; 
kindred senses may be so interwoven, that the 
perplexity cannot be disentangled, nor any rea- 
son be assigned why one should be ranged before 
the other. When the radical idea branches out 
into parallel ramifications, how can a conse- 
cutive series be formed of senses in their nature 
collatei’al ? The shades of meaning sometimes 
pass imperceptibly into each othei*, so that 
though on one side they apparently diifer, yet it 
is impossible to mark the point of contact. Ideas 
of the same race, though not exactly alike, are 
sometimes so little different, that no words can 
express the dissimilitude, though the mind easily 
I perceives it when they are exhibited together ; 
and sometimes there is such a confusion of ac- 
ceptations, that discernment is wearied, and dis- 
tinction puzzled, and perseverance herself hur- 
ries to an end, by crowding together what she 
cannot separate. 

These complaints of difficulty will, by those 
that have never considered words beyond their 
popular use, he thought only the jargon of a 
man willing to magnify his labours, and procure 
veneration to his studies by involution and ob- 
scurity. But every art is obscure to those that 
have not learned it ; this uncertainty of terms, 
and commixture of ideas, is well known to tlmse 
who have joined philosophy with grammar ; and 
if^ I have not expressed them very clearly, it 
must be remembered that I am speaking of that 
which words arc insufficient to explain. 
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The original sense of words is often driven 
out of use by their metaphorical acceptations, 
yet must be inserted for the sake of a regular 
origination. Thus I know not whether ardour 
is used for material heat, or whether, 
in English, ever signiiies the same with bv^ning; 
yet such are the primitive ideas of these words, 
which are therefore set first, though without ex- 
amples, that the figurative senses may be com- 
modiously deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of signification which 
many words have obtained, that it was scarcely 
possible to collect all their senses; sometimes 
the moaning of derivatives must be sought in 
the mother term, and sometimes deficient ex- 
planations of the primitive may be supplied in 
the train of deidvation. In any case of doubt 
or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine 
all the words of the same race ; for some words 
are slightly passed over to avoid repetition, some 
admitted easier and cleai-er explanation than 
others, and all will be better understood, as 
they are considered in greater variety of struc- 
tures and relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not writ- 
ten with the same skill, or the same happiness ; 
tilings equally easy in themselves, are not all 
efj[ually easy to any single mind. Every writer 
of a long work commits eiTors, where there ap- 
pears neither ambiguity to mislead, nor obscur- 
ity to confound him ; and in a search like this, 
many felicities of expression will be casually 
overlooked, many convenient parallels will be 
forgotten, and many particulars will admit im- 
provement from a mind utterly unequal to the 
whole pex’formance. 

But many seeming faults are to be imputed 
rather to the nature of the undertaking than the 
negligence of the performer. Thus some ex- 
j)lanations are unavoidably reciprocal or cir- 
culai-, as hind, the female the stag; stag, the 
male of the hind: sometimes easier words are 
changed into harder, as, burial into sepulture or 
intmnent, drier into desiccative, dryness into 
skill/ or aridity, fit into jiaroxysm ; for the easiest 
word, whatever it be, can never be translated 
into one more easy. But easiness and difficulty 
ai*e merely relative ; and if the present preva- 
lence of our language should invite foreigners 
to this Dictionary, many will be assisted by 
those words which now seem only to increase 
or produce obscurity. For this reason I have 
endeavoured frequently to join a Teutonic and 
Roman interpretation, as to cheer, to gladden, 
or exhilarate, that eyeTf learner of English may 
be assisted by his own tongue. 

The solution of all difficulties, and the supply 
of all defects, must he sought in the examples, 
subjoined to the various senses of each word, 
and ranged according to the time of their au- 
thors. 

■^IVhen I first collected these authorities, 1 was 


desirous that every quotation should he useful 
to some other end than the illustration of a 
word ; I therefore extracted from philosophers, 
principles of science; from historians, remark- 
able facts ; from chemists, complete processes ; 
from divines, striking exhortations ; and from 
poets, beautiful descriptions. Such is design, 
while it is yet at a distance from execution. 
When the time called upon me to range this ac- 
cumulation of elegance and wisdom into an al- 
' phabetical series, I soon discovered that the bulk 
[ of ray volumes would fright away the student, 
and was forced to depart from my scheme of in- 
cluding all that was pleasing or useful in Eng- 
lish literature, and reduce my transcripts very 
often to clusters of words, in which scarcely 
any meaning is retained ; thus to the weariness 
of copying, I was condemned to add the vexa- 
tion of expunging. Some passages I have yet 
spared, which may relieve the labour of verbal 
searches, and intersperse with vei’dure and 
flowers the dusty deserts of barren philology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer 
to be considered as conveying the sentiments or 
doctrine of their authors ; the word for the sake 
of which they are inserted, with all its appen- 
dant clauses, has been carefully preserved ; hut 
it may sometimes happen, by hasty detrunca- 
tion, that the general tendency of the sentence 
may be changed; the divine may desert his 
tenets, or the philosopher his system. 

Some of the examples have been taken from 
writers who were never mentioned as masters 
of elegance, or models of style ; but words must 
be sought where they are used ; and in what 
pages, eminent for purity, can terms of manu- 
facture or agriculture be found ? Many quota- 
tions serve no other purpose than that of prov- 
ing the bare existence of words, and are there- 
fore selected with less scrupulousness than those 
which are to teach their structures and rela- 
tions. 

My purpose was to admit no testimony of 
living authors, that I might not be misled by 
partiality, and that none of my contemporaries 
might have reason to complain ; nor have I de- 
parted from this resolution, but when some per- 
formance of uncommon excellence excited my 
veneration, when my memory supplied me, 
from late books, with an example that was 
wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderness of 
friendship, solicited admission for a favouri 
name. 

So far have I been from any care to grace my 
pages with modern decorations, that I have stu 
diously endeavoured to collect examples ^nd 
authorities from the writers before the Resto- 
ration, whose works 1 regard as “the wells of 
English undefiled,” as the pure sources of ge- 
nuine diction. Our language, for almost a ceu 
tury, has, by the concurrence of many causes, 
been gradually departing from its original Teu- 
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tonic character, and deviating towards a Gallic 
structiire and phraseology, from which it ought 
to be our endeavour to reoal it, by making our 
ancient volumes the gi’ound-work of style, ad- 
mitting among the additions of later times, only 
such as may supply real deficiencies, such as are 
readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, 
and incorporate easily with our native idioms. 

But as every language has a time of rudeness 
antecedent to perfection, as well as of false re- 
finement and declension, I have been cautious 
lest my zeal for antiquity might drive me into 
times too remote, and crowd my book with 
words now no longer understood. I have fixed 
Sidney’s work for ihe boundary, beyond which 
I make few excursions. From the authors 
which rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech 
might be formed adequate to all the purposes of 
use and elegance. If the language of theology 
were extracted fi'om. Hooker and the translation 
of the Bible *, the terms of natural knowledge 
from Bacon; the phrases of policy, war, and 
navigation from Raleigh; the dialect of poetry 
and fiction from Spenser and Sidney ; and the 
diction of common life from Shakspeai'e, few 
ideas would he lost to mankind, for want of 
English words, in which they might be ex- 
pressed. 

It is not sufficient that a word is found, un- 
less it be so combined as that its meaning is 
apparently detennined by the tract and tenour 
of the sentence ; such passages I have therefore 
chosen ; and when it happened that any author 
gave a definition of a term, or such an expla- 
^ nation as is equivalent to a definition, 1 have 
placed his authority as a supplement to my own, 
without regard to the chronological order that 
is otherwise observed. 

Some words, indeed, stand unsupported by 
any authority, but they are commonly deriva- 
tive nouns or adverbs, formed from their pri- 
mitives by regular and constant analogy, or 
names of things seldom occurring in hooks, or 
words of which I have reason to doubt the 
existence. 

There is more danger of censure from the 
multiplicity than paucity of examples ; authori- 
ties will sometimes seem to have been accumu- j 
lated without necessity or use, and perhaps 
some will be found, which might, without loss, 
have been omitted. But a work of this kind 
is not hastily to be charged with superfluities ; 
those quotations, which to careless or unskilful 
perusers appear only to repeat the same sense, 
will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, 
diversities of signification, or, at least, afford 
different shades of the same meaning ; one will 
show the word applied to persons, another to 
things; one will express an ill, another a good, 
and a third a neutral sense ; one will prove 
the expression genuine from an ancient au- 
thor; another will show it elegant from a mo- 


dern; a doubtful authority is corroborated by 
another of more credit ; an ambiguous sentence 
is ascertained by a passage clear and determi- 
nate; the word, how often soever repeated, 
appears with new associates and in different 
combinations, and every quotation contributes 
something to the stability or enlargement of the 
language. 

When words are used equivocally, I receive 
them in either sense ; when they are metapho- 
rical, I adopt them in their primitive accepta- 
tion. 

I have sometimes, though rarely, yielded to 
the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of sen- 
timents, by showing how one author copied 
the thoughts and diction of another ; such quo- 
tations are indeed little more than repetitions, 
which might justly be censured, did they not 
gratify the mind, by affording a kind of intel- 
lectual history. 

The various syntactical structures occurring 
in the examples have been carefully noted ; the 
license or negligence with which many words 
have been hitherto used, has made our style 
capricious and "indeterminate j when the diffe- 
rent combinations of the same woi*d are exhibit- 
ed together, the preference is readily given to 
propriety, and I have often endeavoui'ed to di- 
rect the choice. 

Thus have I laboured by settling the ortho- 
graphy, displaying the analogy, regulating the 
structures, and ascertaining the signification of 
English words, to perform all the parts of a 
faithful lexicographer; but I have not always 
executed my own scheme, or satisfied my own 
expectations. The work, whatever proofs of 

[ diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet 
capable of many improvements ; the orthogra- 
phy which I recommend is still controvertible ; 
the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and 
perhaps frequently erroneous; the explanations 
are sometimes too much contracted, and some- 
times too much diffused, the significations are 
distinguished rather with subtilty than skill, 
and the attention is harassed with unnecessary 
minuteness. 

The examples are too often injudiciously 
truncated, and perhaps sometimes, I hope very 
rarely, alleged in a mistaken sense ; for in mak- 
ing this collection I trusted more to memory, 
than, in a state of disquiet and embai*rasament, 
memory can contain, and purposed to supply at 
the review what was left incomplete in the first 
transcription. 

Many terms appropriated to particular occu- 
pations, though necessary and significant, are 
undoubtedly omitted; and of the words most 
studiously considered and exemplified, many 
senses have escaped observation. 

Yet these failures, however frequent, may ad- 
mit extenuation and apology. To have attempt- 
ed much is always laudable, even when the 
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enterprises above the streiigth that undertakes 
it: To rest below his' own aim, is incident to 
every one whose fancy is active, and whose 
views are comprehensive ; nor is any man satis- 
fied with himself because he has done much, 
hut because he can conceive little. When first 
I engaged in this work, I resolved to leave 
neither words nor things unexamined, and 
pleased myself with a prospect of the hours 
which I should revel away in the feasts of liter- 
ature, the obscure recesses of northern learning 
vi'hich I should enter and ransack, the treasures 
with which I expected every search into those 
neglected mines to reward my labour, and the 
triumph with which ^ I should display my 
acquisitions to mankind. When I had thus 
inquired into the original of words, I resolved 
to show likewise my attention to things; to 
pierce deep into every science, to inquire the na- 
ture of every substance of which I inserted the 
name, to limit every idea by a definition strictly 
logical, and exhibit every production of art or 
nature in an accurate description, that my book 
might be in place of all other dictionaries, whe- 
ther appellative or technical. But these were 
the dreams of a poet doomed at last to wake a 
lexicographer. I soon found that it is too late 
to look for instruments, when the work calls for 
execution, and that whatever abilities I had 
brought to my task, with those I must finally 
perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, 
to inquire whenever I was ignorant, would have 
protracted the undertaking without end, and, 
perhaps, without much improvement ; for I did 
not find by my first experiments, that what I 
had not of my own was easily to be obtained ; I 
saw that one inquiry only gave occasion to ano- 
ther, that book referred to book, that to search 
was not always to find, and to find was not 
always to be informed ; and that thus to pursue 
perfection, was, like the first inhabitants of Ar- 
cadia, to chase the sun, which, when they had 
reached the hill where he seemed to rest, was 
still beheld at the same distance from them. 

I then contracted my design, determining to 
confide in myself, and no longer to solicit auxi- 
liaries, whicli produced more incumbrance than 
assistance ; by this I obtained at least one ad- 
vantage, that I set limits to my work, which 
would in time be ended, though not complet- ; 
ed. I 

Despondency has never so far prevailed as to i 
depress me to negligence ; some faults will at 
last appear to be the effects of anxious diligence 
and persevering activity. The nice and subtle 
ramifications of meaning .were not easily avoid- 
ed by a mind intent upon accuracy, and con- 
vinced of the necessity of disentangling combi- 
nations, and separating similitudes. Many of 
the distinctions which to common readers ap- | 
pear useless and idle, will be found real and | 
important by men versed in the school of phi- 


losophy, without which uo dictionary can 
ever he accurately compiled, or skilfully ex- 
amined. 

Some senses however there are, which, though 
not the same, are yet so nearly allied, that they 
are often confounded. Most men think indis- 
tinctly, and therefore cannot speak with exact- 
ness; and consequently some examples might 
be indifferently put to either signification: this 
uncertainty is not to be imputed to me, who do 
not form, but register the language; who do 
not teach men how they should think, but re- 
late how they have hitherto expressed their 
thoughts. 

j The imperfect sense of some examples I la- 
mented, but could not remedy, and hope they 
will be compensated by innumerable passages 
selected with propriety, and preserved with 
exactness; some shining with sparks of ima- 
gination, and some replete with treasures of 
wisdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though im- 
perfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but 
because care will not always be successful, and 
recollection or information come too late for 
use. 

That many terms of art and manufacture are 
omitted, must be frankly acknowledged ; but 
for this defect I may boldly allege that it was 
unavoidable ; I could not visit caverns to learn 
the miner’s language, nor take a voyage to per- 
fect my skill in the dialect of navigation, nor 
visit the warehouses of merchants, and shops of 
artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and 
opex'ations, of which no mention is found in 
books; what favourable accident or easy in- 
quiry brought within my reach, has not been 
neglected ; but it had been a hopeless labour to 
glean up words, by courting living information, 
and contesting wit^i the sullenness of one, and 
the roughness of another. 

To furnish the Academicians doUa Crusca 
with words of this kind, a series of comedies 
called La Fiera, or the Fair, was pi’ofessedly 
written by Buonaroti ; but I had no such assist- 
ant, and therefore was content to want what 
they must have wanted likewise, had they not 
luckily been so supplied. 

Nor are all words which are not found in the 
vocabulary, to be lamented as omissions. Of 
the laborious and mercantile part of the people, 
the diction is in a great measure casual and mu- 
table ; many of their terms ai’e formed for some 
temporary or local convenience, and though cur- 
rent at certain times and places, are in others 
utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is 
always in a state of increase or decay, cannot be 
regarded as any part of the durable materials 
of a language, and therefore must be suffere<l to 
perish with other things unworthy of preser.- 
vation. 

Care will sometimes betray to the appearance 
Q q 
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of negligence. He that is catching opportuni- 
ties which sddom occur, will suffer those to pass 
hy unregai’ded, which he expects hourly to re- 
► turn ; he that is searching for rare and remote 
things, will neglect those that are obvious and 
familiar : thus many of the most common and 
cursory words have been inserted with little il- 
lustration, because in gathering the authorities, 
I forebore to copy those which I thought likely 
to occur whenever they were wanted. It is re- 
markable that, in reviewing my collection, I 
found the word sea unexemplified. 

Thus it happens, that in things difficult there 
is danger from ignorance, and in things easy, 
from confidence ; the mind, afraid of gi’eatness, 
and disdainful of littleness, hastily withdraws 
herself from painful searches, and passes with 
scornful rapidity over tasks not adequate to her 
powers, sometimes too secure for caution, and 
again too anxious for vigorous effort ; sometimes 
idle in a plain path, and sometimes distracted in 
labyrinths, and dissipated hy different inten- 
tions. 

A large work is difficult because it is large, 
even though all its parts might singly he per- 
formed with facility; where there are many 
things to he done, each must be allowed its share 
of time and laboui’, in the proportion only 
which it beai’s to the whole ; nor can it be ex- 
pected, that the stones which form the dome of 
a temple, should be squared and polished like 
the diamond of a ring. 

Of the event of this work, for which, having 
laboured it with so much application, 1 cannot 
but have some degree of parental fondness, it is 
natural to form conjectures. Those who have 
been x)ersuaded to think well of my design, will 
require that it should fix our language, and put 
a stop to those alterations which time and 
chance have hitherto been suffered to make in it 
without opposition. With this consequence I will 
confess that I flattered myself for awhile; but 
now begin to fear that I have indulged expecta- 
tion which neither reason nor experience can 
justify. When we see men grow old and die at 
a certain time one after another, from century 
to century, we laugh at the elixir that promises 
to prolong life to a thousand years ; and with 
equal justice may the lexicographer he derided, 
who being able to produce no example of a na- 
tion that has preserved their words and phx’ases 
from mutability, shall imagine that his diction- 
ary can embalm his language, and secure it from 
corruption and decay, that it is in his power to 
change sublunary nature, and clear the world 
at once from folly, vanity, and affectation. 

With this hope, howevez*, academies have 
been instituted, to guard the avenues of their 
languages, to retain fugitives, and repulse in- 
truders ; but their vigilance and activity have 
hitheito been vain; sounds are too volatile and 
subtile ibr legal resti'aints ; to enchain syllables 


and to lash the wind, are equally the undertak- 
ings of pi’ide, unwilling to measure its desires by 
its strength. The French language has visibly 
changed under the inspection of the Academy ; 
the style of Amelofc’s translation of Father Paul, 
is observed by Le Courayer to be un passe j 
and no Italian will maintain, that the diction of 
any modern writer is not perceptibly different 
from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. 

Total and sudden transformations of a lan- 
guage seldom happen ; conquests and migrations 
az’e now vex*y rare ; but there are other causes 
of change, which, though slow in their opera- 
tion, and invisible in their progress, ai*e perhaps 
as much supei'ior to human resistance, as the 
revolutions of the skji-, or intumescence of the 
tide. Commerce, however necessary, however 
lucrative, as it depi*aves the manners, corrupts 
the language; they that have frequent inter- 
course with strangers, to whom they endeavour 
to accommodate themselves, must in time learn 
a mingled dialect, like the jai'gon which serves 
the tx’affickers on the Mediterranean and Indian 
coasts. This will not always be confined to the 
exchange, the warehouse, or the port, hut will 
be communicated by degx’ees to other i*aiiks of 
the people, and be at last incorporated with the 
current speech. 

There are likewise internal causes equally 
foi’oible. The language most likely to continue 
long without alteration, would be that of a na- 
tion raised a little, and but a little, above bar- 
barity, secluded from sti*angers, and totally em- 
ployed in px’ocuring the conveniences of life ; 
either without books, ox*, like some of the Ma- 
hometan countx’ies, with very few: men thus 
busied and unleaimed, having only such words 
as common use requires, would perhaps long 
continue to express the same notions by the 
same signs. But no such constancy can be ex- 
pected in a people polished hy arts, and classed 
by suboi'dination, whex'e one part of the com- 
munity is sustained and accommodated by the 
labour of the other. Those who have much 
leisure to think, will always be enlarging the 
'stock of ideas; and every increase of knowledge, 
whether i*eal or fancied, will produce new words, 
or combination of woi'ds. When the minu is 
unchanged from necessity, it will range after 
convenience; when it is left at large in the 
fields of speculation, it will shift opinions ; as 
any custom is disused, the words that exju’essed 
it must pei’ish with it; as any opinion grows 
populai’, it ^vill innovate speech in the same 
proportion as it alters pi*actice. 

As by the cultivation of various sciences, a 
language is amplified, it will be more furnished 
with words deflected from their original sense ; 
the geometrican will talk of a courtier’s zenith, 
or the eccentric virtue of a wild hero, and the 
physician of sanguine expectations and phlegma- 
tic delays. Copiousness of speech will give op- 
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portunities to oaprioioas choice, hy which some 
words will he preferred, and others degraded; 
vicissitudes of fashion will enforce the use of new, 
or extend the signification of known terms. 1 he 
tropes of poetry will make hourly encroach- 
ments, and the metaphorical wiE hecome the 
current sense: pronunciation will be vaned by 
levity or ignorance, and the pen must at len^h 
comply with the longue; illiterate writers will, 
at one time or other, by public infatuation, rise 
into renown, who not knowing the origin^ im- 
port of words, will use them with co]loq[uial b- 
centiousiiess, confound distinction, and forget 
propriety. As politeness increases, some expres- 
sions will he considered as too gross and vulgar 
for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremo- 
nions for the gay and airy; new phizes arc 
therefore adopted, which must, for the same 
reasons, he in time dismissed. Swift, m his 
petty treatise on the English langu^e, allows 
that new words must sometimes be introduced, 
but proposes that none should be suifered to 
become obsolete. But what makes a word obso- 
lete, more than general agreement to totbcai it? 
and how shall it he continued, when it conveys 
an offensive idea, or recalled again into the 
mouths of mankind, ivhen it has once become 
unfamiliar by disuse, and unpleasmg by unta- 

miliarity ? , . 

There is another cause of alteration more pre- 
valent than any other, which yet in the present 
state of the world cannot be obviated. A ma- 
ture of two languages will produce a third di^ 
tinet from both, and they will alwaysbe mixed, 
where the chief parts .of education, and the 
most conspicuous accomplishment, is skiU in 
ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has 
long cultivated another language, wiU find its 
words and combinations crowd upon his me- 
mory • and haste and negligence, refinement and 
affectation, wffl obtrude borrowed terms and 
exotic expressions. 

The gi’cat pest of speech is frequency of trans- 
lation. No book was ever turned from one lan- 
ff ua<re into another, without imparting something 
of Us native idiom ; this is the most mischievous 
and comprehensive innovation; single words 
may enter by thousands, and the fabric of the 
■ tongue continue the same ; but new phraseology 
changes much at once; it alters not the single 
stones of the building, but the order of the 
columns. If an academy should be established 
for the cultivation of our style ; which 1, who 
can never wish to see dependence multiplied, 
hope the spirit of English liberty will hinder or 
destroy, let them, instead of compiling gram- 
mars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their 
influence, to stop the license of translators, 
whose idleness and ignorance, if it be suffered 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble the dialect of 

, If the changes that we fear be thus irresistible, 


what remains but to acquiesce with silence, as 
in the other insurmountable distresses of hu- 
manity? It remains that we retard what we 
cannot repel, that we palliate what we cannot 
cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though 
death cannot he ultimately defeated ; tongues, 
like governments, have a natural tendency to 
degeneration ; we have long preserved our con- 
stitution, let us make some struggles for our 

language. ^ , -x 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its 
own nature forbids to be immortal, I have de- 
voted this, book, the labour of years, to the 
honour of my country, that we may no longer 
yield the palm of philology, without a contest, 
to the nations of the continent. The chief glory 
of every people arises from its authors : whether 
I shall add any thing by my own writings to 
the reputation of English litei'ature, must be left 
to time : much of my life has been lost under the 
pressures of disease ; much has been trifled away^ 
and much has always been spent in provision for 
the day that was passing over me ; but I sbaU 
not think my employment useless or ignoble, if 
by my assistance foreign nations and distant ages 
gain access to the propagators of knowledge, 
and understand the teachers of truth ; if my 
labours afford light to the repositories of science, 
and add celebrity to Bacon, to'‘Hooker, to Mil- 
ton, and to Boyle. 

When I am animated by this wish, I look 
with pleasure on my book, however defective, 
and deliver it to the world with the spirit of a 
man that has endeavoured well. That it will 
immediately become popular, I have not pro- 
mised to myself : a few wild blunders, and ri- 
sible absurdities, from which no work of such 
multiplicity was ever free, may for a time fur- 
nish folly with laughter, and harden ignorance 
into contempt ; but useful diligence wiU at last 
prevail, and there never can be wanting some 
who distinguish desert ; who will consider that 
no dictionary of a living tongue ever can bo 
perfect, since, while it is hastening to publica- 
tion, some words are budding, and some falling 
away ; that a whole life cannot be spent upon 
syntax and etymology, and that even a whole 
life would not be sufficient ; that he, whose de- 
sign includes whatever language can express, 
must often speak of what he does not under- 
stand ; that a writer will sometimes be hurriqd 
hy eagerness to the end, and sometimes faint 
wuth weariness under a task, which Scaliger 
compares to the labours of the anvil and the 
mine ; that what is obvious is not always known, 
and what is known is not always present; that 
sudden fits of inadvertency wiU surprise vigi- 
lance, sliglit avocations will seduce attention, 
and casual eclipses of the mind will darken 
learning ; and that the wi-iter shah often in 
vain trace his memory at the moment of need, 
for that which yesterday he knew with intui- 
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tive readiness, and “whicli will come uncalled 
into Ms thoughts to-morrow- 
In this work, when it shall be found that 
much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that 
mudhi likewise is performed; and though no 
hook was ever spared out of tenderness to the 
author, and the world is little solicitous to know 
whence proceed the faults of that which it con- 
demns ; yet it may gratify curiosity to inform 
it, that the “ English Dictionary” was wi’itten 
with little assistance of the learned, and with- 
out any patronage of the gi'eat ; not in the soft 
obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter 
of academic bowers, but amidst inconvenience 
and distraction, in sickness and in sorrow. It 
may repress the triumph of malignant criticism 
to observe, that if our language is not here fully 
displayed, I have only failed in an attempt 
which no human powers have hitherto complet- 
ed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now 
immutably fixed, and comprized in a few vo- 
lumes, he yet, after the toil of successive ages, 
inadequate and delusive ; if the aggregated 
knowledge and co-operating diligence of the 
Italian academicians, did not secure them from 
the censure of Beni ; if the embodied critics of 
France, when fifty years had been spent upon 
their work, were, obliged to change its economy, 
and give their second edition another form, I 
may surely be contented without the praise of 
perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this 
gloom of solitude, what would it avail me? I 
have protracted my work till most of those 
whom I wished to please have sunk into the 
grave, and success and miscarriage are empty 
sounds : I therefore dismiss it with frigid tran- 
quillity, having little to feai* or hope from cen- 
sure or from praise. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

OF THE 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Many are the works of human industry, which 
to begin and finish are hardly granted to the 
same man. He that undertakes to compile a 
dictionary, undertakes that, which, if it com- 
prehends the full extent of his design, he knows 
himself unable to perform. Yet his labours, 
though deficient, may be useful, and with the 
hope of this inferior px'aise, he must incite his 
activity, and solace his weariness. 

Perfection la unattainable, but nearer and 


nearer approaches may he made ; and finding 
my dictionary about to be reprinted, I have 
endeavoured, by a revisal, to make it less i*epre- 
hensible. I will not deny that I found many 
parts requiring emendation, and many more 
capable of improvement. Many faults I have 
connected, some superfluities I have taken away, 
and some deficiences I have supplied. I have 
methodised some parts that were disordered, 
and illuminated some that were obscure. Yet 
the changes or additions hear a very small pro- 
portion to the whole. The critic will now have 
less to object, but the student who has bought 
any of the former copies needs not repent ; he 
will not, without nice collation, perceive how 
they differ ; and usefulness seldom depends upon 
little things. 

For negligence or deficience, I have perhaps 
not need of more apology than the nature of the 
work will furnish : I have left that inaccurate 
which never was made exact, and that imperfect 
which never was completed. 


PREFACE 

TO THE OCTAVO EDITION 

OP THE 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Having been long employed in the study and 
cultivation of the English language, I lately 
published a Dictionary like those compiled by 
the academies of Italy and France, for the use 
of such as aspire to exactness of criticism, or 
elegance of style. 

But it has been since considered that works 
of that kind are by no means necessary to the 
greater number of readers, who, seldom intend- 
I ing to write or presuming to Judge, turn over 
hooks only to amuse their leisure, and to gain 
degrees of knowledge suitable to lower charac- 
ters, or necessary to the common business of 
life ; these know not any other use of a diction- 
ary than that of adjusting orthography, and 
explaining terms of science, or words of infre- 
quent occuiTencc, or remote derivation. 

For these purposes many dictionaries have 
been written by different authors, and with 
different degrees of skill; but none of them 
have yet fallen into my hands by which even the 
lowest expectations could be satisfied. Some 
of their authors wanted industry, and others 
literature: some knew not their own defects, 
and others were too idle to supply them. 
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For tbis reason a small dictionary appeared 
yet to be wanting to common readers ; and, as 1 
may without arrogance claim to myself a longer 
acquaintance with the lexicography of our lan- 
guage than any other writer has had, I shall 
hope to be considered as having more experience 
at least than most of my predecessors, and as 
more likely to accommodate the nation with a 
vocabulary of daily use. I therefore offer to 
the public an Abstract or Epitome of my former 
Work. 

In comparing this with other dictionaries of 
the same kind, it will be found to have sevei'al 
advantages- 

I. It contains many words not to be found in 
any other. 

II. Many barbarous terms and phrases by 
which other dictionaries may vitiate the style, 
are rejected from this. 

III. The words are more correctly spelled, 
partly by attention to their etymology, and 
partly hy observation of the pi’actice of the best 
authors. 

IV. The etymologies and derivations, whether 
from foreign languages or from native roots, are 
moi*e diligently traced, and more distinctly 
noted. 


m 

V. The senses of each word are more copi*- 
ously enumerated, and more clearly explained. 

VI. Many ivords occurring in the elder au- 
thors, such as Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, 
which had been hitherto omitted, are here care- 

! fully inserted ; so that this book may serve as 
a glossary or expository index to the poetical 
writers. 

VII. To the words, and to the different senses 
of each word, are subjoined from the large dic- 
tionary the names of those writers by whom 
they have been, used; so that the reader who 
knows the different periods of the language, and 
the time of its authors, may judge of the ele- 
gance or prevalence of any word, or meaning of 
a word ; and without recurring to other books, 
may know what are antiquated, what ai’e un- 
usual, and what are recommended by the best 
authority. 

The words of this Dictionary, as opposed to 
others, are moi’e diligently collected, more ac- 
curately spelled, more faithfully explained, and 
more authentically ascertained. Of an Abstract 
it is not necessary to say more ; and I hope it 
will not be found that truth requires me to say 
less. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

TRAGEDY OF MACBETH: 

WITH llEMABKS ON SIR T. HANMER’S EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 
FIRST PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1745. 


NOTE 1. 

Act I. Scene I .— Ihree Witches, 

In order to make a true estimate of the abilities 
and merit of a writer, it is always necessary to 
examine the genius of his age, and the opinions 
of his contemporaries. A poet who should now 
make the whole action of his tragedy depend 
upon enchantment, and produce the chief events 
hy the assistance of supernatural agents, would 
he censured as transgressing the hounds of pro- 
bability, he would be banished from the theatre 
to the nursery, and condemned to write Fairy 
Tales instead of Tragedies ; but a survey of the 
notions that prevailed at the time when this 


'play was written, will prove that Shakspeare 
was in no danger of such censures, since he only 
turned the system that was then universally 
admitted to his advantage, and was far from 
overburthen ing the credulity of his audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, 
which though not strictly the same, are con- 
founded in this play, has in all ages and coun- 
tries been credited by the common people, and 
in most by the learned themselves. These 
phantoms have indeed appeared more frequent- 
ly, in proportion as the darkness of ignorance 
has been more gross ; but it cannot he shown, 
that the brightest gleams of knowledge have at 
any time been sufficient to drive them out of the 
world. The time in which this kind of credu- 
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lity was at its height, seems to have been that 
of the holy wai’j in which the Chiistians imput- 
efl all their defeats to enchantment or diabolical 
oi)position, as they ascribe their success to the as- 
sistance of their military saints ; and the learn- 
ed Mr. Warburton appears to believe (“ Sup. 
to the Introduction to Don Quixote”) that the 
first accounts of enchantments were brought into 
this part of the world by those who returned 
from their eastern expeditions. But there is al- 
ways some distance between the hirth and ma- 
turity of folly as of wickedness: this opinion 
had long existed, though perhaps the application 
of it bad in no foregoing age been so fre<5|[uent, 
nor the reception so general. Olympiodorus, 
in JPhotius’s Extracts, tells us of one Libanius, 
who practised this kind of military magic, and 
having promised citXtrSv xa.rk 
to jJerform great things against the IkiTbanami 
without soldierSf was, at the instance of the Em- 
press Plaadia, put to death, when he was about 
to have given proofs of bis abilities. The em- 
press showed some kindness inker anger by cut- 
ting him off at a time so convenient for his re- 
putation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity 
of this notion may be found in St. Chrysostom's 
book de Sacerdotio, which exhibits a scene of 
enchantments not exceeded by any romance of 
the middle age ; he supposes a spectator, ov^er- 
looking a field of battle, attended by one that 
points out all the various objects of horror, 
the engines of destruction, and the arts ofi 
slaughter. Aw«vu« 51 sragai <rm \vu.vriot( xeu srero- 
fdtniys 5W«ysr fAec,yyuH(«6St x»t IxTJnts 5/ 

^gc/Asyayf, xcd fr&ff’f}* yin^nias ZCmfjutv xa) iisav- X/Ct 
him then proceed to show him in the oppose armies 
horses Jlptng bp enchantment, armed men trans- 
ported through the air, and every power andjbrm 
of magic. Whether St. Chrysostom believed 
that such performances were really to he seen 
in a (lay of battle, or only endeavoured to enli- 
ven his description, by adopting the notions of 
the vulgar, it is equally certain, that such no- 
tions wei*e in his time received, and that there- 
fore they were not imported from the Saracens 
in a later age; the wars with the Saracens, 
however, gave occasion to their propagation, not 
only as bigotry naturally discovers prodigies, 
but as the scene of action was removed to a 
greater distance, and distance either of time or 
place is suflScient to x’econcile weak minds to 
wonderful relations. 

The reformation did not immediately arrive 
at its meridian, and though day was gradually 
encreasing upon us, the goblins of witchcraft 
still continued to hover in the twilight. In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth was the remarkable 
trial of the witches of Warhois, whose convic- 
tion is still commemorated in an annual sermon 
at Huntingdon. But in the reign of King James, 
in which this tragedy was written, many cir- 


I cumstances concurred to propagate and confirm 
j this opinion. The king, who was much cele- 
I brated for his knowle(3ge, had, before his arrival 
in England, not only examined in person a wo- 
man accused of witchcraft, but bad given a very 
formal account of the practices and illusions of 
evil spirits, the compacts of witches, the cere- 
monies used by them, the manner of detc^cting 
them, and the justice of punishing them, in his 
dialogues of Daemonologie, written in the Scot- 
tish dialect, and published at Edinburgh. This 
book was, soon after his accession, reprinted at 
London ; and as the ready way to gain King 
James’s favour was to flatter his speculations, 
the system of Dsemonologie w'as immediately 
adopted by all who desired either to gain pre- 
ferment or not to lose it. Thus the doctrine of 
witchcraft was very powerfully inculcated ; and 
as the greatest part of mankind have no other 
reasdn for their opinions than that they are in 
fashion, it cannot be doubted but this persuasion 
made a rapid progress, since vanity and credu- 
lity co-operated in its favour, and it had a ten- 
dency to free cowardice from I’oproach. The 
infection soon reached the parliament, who, in 
the first year of King James, made a law, by 
which it was enacted, ch. xii. That, “ if any 
person shall use any invocation or conjuration 
of any evil or wicked spirit ; 2. Or shall con- 
sult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or 
reward any evil or cursed spirit to or for any in- 
tent or purpose ; 3. Or take up any dead man, 
woman, or child out of the grave, — or the skin, 
bone, or any part of the dead person, to he em- 
ployed or used in any manner of witchcraft, 
sorcery, charm, or enchantment ; 4?. Or shall 
use, practise, or exercise any sort of witchcraft, 
sorcery, charm, or enchantment; 5. Whereby 
any person shall be destroyed, killed, wasted, 
consumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the 
body; 6. That every such person, being con- 
victed, shall suffer death.” 

Thus, in the time of Shakspeare, was the 
doctrine of witchcraft at once established by 
law and by the fashion, and it became not only 
unpolite, but criminal, to doubt it ; and as pro- 
digies are always seen in proportion as they are 
expected, witches were every day discovered, 
and multiplied so fast in some places, that Bishop 
Elall mentions a village in Lancashire, where 
their number was greater than that of the 
houses. The Jesuits and Sectaries took advan- 
tage of this universal error, and endeavoured 
to promote the interest of their parties by pre- 
tended cures of persons afflicted by evil spirits, 
but they were detected and exposed by the clergy 
of the established church. 

Upon this general infatuation Shakspeare 
might he easily allowed to found a play, espe- 
cially since he has followed with great exactness 
such histories as were then thought true ; nor 
can it be doubted that the scopes of enchant- 
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ment, howevei* they may n(/w be ridiculed, were 
both by himself and his audience thought awful 
and affecting. 

, NOTE II.^-ScENE II. 

^The merciless Macdonel,— from the Western 

Isles 

Of Kerns and Gallow.glasses was supply ’d ; 

And fortune on his damn'd quarry smiling, 

Show’d like a rebel's whore, 

Kerns are light-armed, and Gallow-glasses 
heavy-armed soldiers. The word quarry has no 
sense that is properly applicable in this place, 
and therefore it is necessary to read, 

And fortune on Ms damned quarrel smiling, 

(Inarrci was formerly used for cause, or for the 
occasion qf a quarrel, an<l is to be found in that 
sense in Hollingsheacrs account of the story of^ 
Macbeth, who, upon the creation of the Prince 
of Cumberland, thought, says the historian, that 
he had a just quarrel to endeavour after the 
crown. The sense therefoi'e is, fortune smiling 
tn his execrable cause, <Jc, 

NOTE III. 

If I say sooth, I must report they were ’ 

As cannons overcharged with double cracTcs, 

So they redoubled strokes upon the foe. 

Mr. Theobald has endeavoured to improve 
the sense of this passage by altering the punetu- 
ation thus - 

^They were 

As cannons overcharged, with double cracks 
So they redoubled, strokes 

He declares with some degree of exultation, 
that he has no idea of a cannon charged with 
double cracks ; but surely the great author will 
not gain much ,by an alteration, which makes 
him say of a hero, that he redoubles strokes mlh 
double cracks, an expression not more loudly to 
be applauded, or more easily pardoned, tha» that 
vs^hich is injected in its favour. That a cannon 
is charged with thunder or with double thunders, 
may be written not only without nonsense, but 
with elegance ; and nothing else is here meant 
by cracks, which in the time of this writer was 
a word of such emphasis and dignity, that in 
this play* he terms the general dissolution of! 
nature the crack of doom. 

There are among Mr. Theobald ^s alterations 
others which I do not approve, though 1 do not 
always censure them ; for some of his amend- 
ments are so excellent, that, even when he has 
failed, he ought to be treated with indulgence 
and respect. 


NOTE IV. 

King. But who comes here ? 

Mai. The worthy Thane of Rosse. 

Lenox. What haste looks through his eyes t 
So should he look that seems to speak things strange. 

The meaning of this passage as it now stands 
is, so should he look, that looks as if he told things 
strange. But Rosse neither yet told strange 
things, nor could look as if he told them; 
Lenox only conjectured from his air that he had 
strange things to tell, and therefore undoubtedly 
said, 

What haste looks through his eyes t 

So should he look, that teems to speak things strange. 

J3e looks like one that is big with something of 
importance, a metaphor so natural, that it is 
every day used in common discourse. 

NOTE Y.— Scene HI. 

Thunder. Enter the thi’Ce Witches. 

Ijrt Witch. Where hast thou been, sister? 

2<i Witch, Killing swine, 
adl Witch. Sister,, where thou ? 

1st Witch. A sailor's wife bad cbesnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and monneht, and mouncht. Give 
me, quotb I, 

(1) Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon cries. 

Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o’ th* Tiger: 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail. 

And like a rat without a tail, 

I'll do— I'll do— and I'll do. 

2d Witch,, rn give thee wind. 

Witch. Thou art kind. 

3d Witch. And I another. 

1st Witch. I myself have all the other, 

And the (2) very points they blow. 

All the quarters that they know, 

r th' Ship-man’s card 

I will drain him dry as hay 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 

He shall live a man (3) forbid ; 

Weary seven-nights nine times nine, 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine ; 

Though his bark cannot be lost. 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 

Look what I have. 

2d Witch. Show me, Show me. 

y (1) Aroint thee, witch, 

In one of the folio editions the reading is 
anoint thee, in a sense very consistent with the 
common accounts of witches, who are related 
to perform many supernatural acts by the means 
of unguents, and particularly to fly through the 
air to the place where they meet at their hellish 
festivals. In this sense anoint thee, ivitch, will 
mean, away, witch, to your infernal assembly. 
Thxs reading I was inclined to favour, because 
I had met with the word aroint in no other 
place ; till looking into Hearne’s Collections, I 
found it in a very old drawing that he has pub- 
lished, in which St. Patrick is represented visit- 
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Sng lieU, and putting the devils into great con- 
fusio^i hy his presence, of whom one that is 
driving tlie damned before him with a prong, 
has a label issuing out from his mouth with 
these words, OUt out aropnt, of which the last 
is evidently the same with aroint^ and used in 
the same sense as in this passage. 

(2) And the ^ ery points they blow. 

As the word ver^ is here of no other use than 
to fill up the verse, it is likely that Shakspeare 
wrote variotiSf which might he easily mistaken 
for ver^, being either negligently read, hastily 
nronounced, or imperfectly heard. 

(3) He shall live a mm forbid. 

Mr. Theobald has very ^^ustly explained j^r- 
bid hy accursed, but without giving any reason 
of his interpretation. To bid, is originally to 
pra;y, as in this Saxon fragment : 

He is wis thaet bit «Sc bote, &c. 

He is wise that prays and improves. 

As to forbid therefore implies to prohibit, in 
opposition to the word bid in its present sense, 
it signifies hy the same kind of opposition to 
curse, when it is derived from the same word in 
its piimitive meaning. 

NOTE VL— Scene .V. 

The incongruity of all the passages in which 
the Thane of Cawdor is mentioned, is very re- 
markable j in the second scene the Thanes of 
Eosse and Angus bring the king an account of 
the battle, and inform him that Norwayr 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 

The Thane of Catvdor, 'gan a dismal conflict. 

It appears that Cawdor was taken prisoner, for 
the king says in the same scene, 

Go, pronounce his death, 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Yet though Cawdor was thus taken by Mac- 
beth, in anns against his king, when Macbeth 
is saluted, in the fourth scene, Thane of Caw- 
dor, by the Weird Sisters, he asks. 

How of Cawdor ? the Thane cf Cawdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman. 

And in the next line considers the promises, 
that he should be Cawdor and King, as equally 
unlikely to be accomplished. How can Mac- 
beth be ignorant of the state of the Thane of 
Cawdor, whom he has just defeated and taken 
prisoner, or call him a prosperous gentleman, who 
has forfeited his title and life by open rebellion? 
Or why should he wonder that the title of the 


rebel whom he has overthrown should be con 
ferred upon him? He cannot he supposed to 
dissemble his knowledge of the condition of 
Cawdor, because he inquires with all the ardour 
of cariosity, and the vehemence of sudden as- 
tonishment ; and because nobody is present but 
Banquo, who had an equal part in the battle, 
and was equally acquainted with Cawdor^'s 
treason. However, in the next scene, his igno- 
rance still continues; and when ilosse and 
Angus present him from the king with his new 
title, he cries out, 

' ^The Thane of Cawdor lives. 

Why do you dress me in his borrowed robes % 

Roase and Angus, who were the messengers that 
in the second scene informed the king of the 
assistance given hy Cawdor to the invader, 
having lost, as well as Macbeth, all memory of 
what they had so lately seen and related, make 
this answer, 

Whether he was 

Combined with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
He labour’d in bis country’s wreck, I know not. 

Neither Rosse knew what he had just reported, 
nor Macbeth what he had just done. This 
seems not to be one of the faults that are to he 
imputed to the transcribers, since, though the 
inconsistency of Rosse and Angus might be 
removed, hy supposing that their names are 
erroneously inserted, and that only Rosse 
brought the account of the battle, and only 
Angus was sent to compliment Macbeth, yet 
the forgetfulness of Macbeth cannot he palliated, 
since what he says could not have been spoken 
by any other. 

NOTE vir. 

The thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 
Shakes so my single state of man, 

The single state of man seems to be used by 
Shakspeare for an individual, in opposition to 
a commonwealth, or conjunct bodp of men. 

NOTE VIII. 

Macbeth, Come what come may, 

7'lme and the hour runs thro’ the roughest day. 

I suppose every reader is disgusted at the 
tautology in this passage, time and the hour, and 
will therefore willingly believe that Shakspeare 
wrote it thus, 

Come what come may. 

Time ! on /—the hour runs thro’ the roughest day, 

Macbeth is deliberating upon the events 
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which ace to befall him ; but finding no satisfac- 
tion from bis own thoughts, he grows im|)atient 
of reflection, and resolves to wait the close with- 
out harassing himself witli conjectures, 

Come what conic may. 

But to shorten the pain of suspense, he calls 
upon time in, the usual style of ardent desire, to 
quicken his motion, 

Timei onl-— — 

He then comforts himself with the reflection 
that ail his perplexity must have au end, 

— --The hour runs thro’ the rorghest day. 

This conjecture is supported by the passage in 
the letter to his lady, in which he says. They 
referred me to the coming on of time, imth Hail 
Jiing that shall be. 

NOTE IX.— Scene VI. 

Malcolm. Nothing in his life 

Became him like the leaving it. Ho died, 

As one that had been studied in hi.'i death. 

To throw away the dearest thing he ow*dt 
As ’twere a careless trifle. 

As the word ow^d affords here no sense but 
such as is forced and unnatural, it cannot be 
doubted that it was originally written, The 
dearest thing he own'd; a reading which needs 
neither defence nor explication. 

NOTE X, 

King. There’s no art, j 

To find the mind’s construction in the flice. 

The construction of the mind is, I believe, a 
phrase peculiar to Shakspeare ; it implies the 
frame or disposition of the mind, hy which it is 
detei*mined to good or ill. 

NOTE XI. 

Macheth. The service, and the loyalty I owe. 

In doing it, pays itself. If our highness’ part 

Is to receive our duties, and our duties 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants, 

Which do but what they should, in doing every thing 

A'rtrc toiu’rds your love and honour. 

Of the last line of this speech, which is cer- 
tainly, as it is now read, unintelligible, an 
Bmendation has been attempted, which Mr. 
VVai'burton and Mr. Theobald have admitted 
as the true reading. 

Our duties 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants, 
Which do but what they should, in doing everything 
Fh'Js to your love and honour. 


My esteem of these critics inclines me to be- 
lieve, that they cannot be much pleased with the 
expressions ^0 /arc, or jPVc/s to honour; and 
that they have proposed this alteration rather 
because no other occurred to them, than because 
they approved it. I shall therefore ju’opose a 
bolder change, perhaps with no better success, 
but sua cuique placcnt. I read thus, 

Our duties 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants. 
Which do but what they should, in doing nothing 
Save tow’rds your love and honour. 

We do hut perform our duty when we con- 
tract all our views to your service, when we act 
with no other princjj>le than regard to yow' love 
a7id honour. 

It is probable that this passage was first cor- 
rupted hy writing safe for savCi and the lines 
then stood thus, 

Doing nothing 

Safe tow’rd your lore and honour. 

Which the next transcriber observing to be 
wrong, and yet not being abhi to discover the 
real fault, altered to the present reading, 

NOTE XII.— Scene VII. 

^Thou’dst have, great Glamis, 

That which cries, “ thus thou must do if thou have it^ 
And that,” &c. 

As the object of Macbeth’s desire is here intro- 
duced speaking of itself, it is necessary to read, 

^Thou’dst have, great Glamis, 

That which cries, ‘^hus thou must do if thouhave ait’.” 

NOTE XIIL 

Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my siiirits in thine ear,l 
And chastise with the valour of my tou gue 
AU that impedes thee from the golden round. 

That fate and metaphysical aid do seem 
To have thee crown’d withal. 

For seem, the sense evidently directs us to 
read seek. The crown, to which fate destines 
thee, and which preternatural agents endeavour 
to bestow upon thee. The golden round is the 
diadem. 

NOTE XIV. 

Lady Macbeth. Come all you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts^ unsex me here. 

And fill me from the crown to th’ toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ; make thick my blood, 

Stop up th’ access and passage to remorse 
That no compunctious visitiugs of nature 
Shake my full purpose, nor keep peace between 
Th’ effect and it. 

Mortal thoughts. 

Rr 
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This expression signifies not the thoughts (f 
mortals, but murtherous, deadly, or destructive de- 
signs, So iu Act 5th. 

Hjld fast the mortal sword. 

And in another place, 

twenty mortal murthers. 

, Nor keep pace between 

Th^ e^^i}Ct and it. 

The intent of Lady Macbeth, evidently is to 
wish that no womanish tenderness, or conscien- 
tious remorse, may hinder her purpose from 
proceeding to elfect; but neither this, nor indeed 
any other sernse, is expressed by the present read- 
ing, and therefore it cannot be doubted that 
Sbakspeare wrote differently, perhaps thus : 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor ktif pace between 

Tu* efibet and it. 

To heei^ between, may signify to pass be- 
tween, to intervene. Pace is on many occasions 
a favourite of Shaltspearc. This phrase is in- 
deed not usual in this sense, but was it not its 
novelty that gave occasion to the present corrup- 
tion ? 

NOTE XV.— Scene VIII. 

King. This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air, 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gvntle senses. 

JBanqtto. This guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting Martlet, does approve. 

By his lov’d raansionary, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly hero. No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d 
Tlie air is delicate. 

In this short scene, I propose a slight altera- 
tion to be made, by substituting site for seat, as, 
the ancient word for situation ; and sense for 
senses, as more agreeable to the measure; for 
which reason likewise I have endeavoured to 
adjust this passage, 

Heaven’s breath 

Smsdls wooingly here. No jutting f.iezR, 

By changing the punctuation, and adding a 
9yliable — thus : 

Heuven’s breath 

Saaelh wooingly. Here i'i no ju ting fiL'ze. 

Those who have perused books printed at the 
time of the first editions of Sbakspeare, know 
that greater aiteratioris than these are necessary 
almost in every page, even where it is not to be 
doubted that the copy was cciTect. | 
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NOTE XVL— Scene X. , 

The arguments by which Lady Macbeth per, 
suades her husband to commit the murder, afford 
a proof of Shakspeare’s knowledge of human 
nature. She urges the excellence and dignity of 
courage, a glittering idea which has dazzled 
mankind from age to age, and animated some- 
times the housebreaker, and sometimes the con- 
I queror: but this sophism Macbeth has for ever 
destroyed by distinguishing true from false for- 
titude, in aline and a half ; of which it may al- 
most be said, that they ought to bestow immor- 
tality on the author, though all his other pro- 
ductions had been lost. 

I dare do all that may become a man, 

Who dares do more is none. 

This topic, which has been always employed 
with too much success, is used in this scene with 
peculiar propriety, to,>a soldier by a woman. 
Courage is the distinguishing virtue of a soldier, 
and the reproach of cowardice cannot be borne 
by any man from a woman, without great im- 
patience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had 
bound himself to murder Duncan, another art of 
sophistry by which men have sometimes deluded 
their consciences, and persuaded themselves that 
what would be criminal in other^ is virtuous 
in them ; this argument Sbakspeare, whose plan 
obliged him to make l\Iacbeth yield, has not 
confuted, though ho might easily have shown 
that a former obligation could not be vacated by 
a latter. 

NOTE XVII. 

Letting I dare not, wait upon I u'ould, 

Like the poor cat i’ tb’ adage. 

The adage alluded to is, The cat loves Jish, but 
\ dares not wet her foot, 

Catus miat piseej, sed non vult iingere plantas, 
NOTE XVIII. 

Will I wick wine and wassel so convince 

To convince, is in Sbakspeare to over-2ww3r os* 
subdue, as in this play, 

^ Their malady coitvinces 

The great assay of art. 

NOTE XIX. 

Who shall hoar the guilt 

( f our great quell. * 

Quell is murder, manquellers being in the old 
language the term for which mmderers is now 
used. 
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NOTE XX.— Act II Scene II. 

Now o'er one half the world 

(1) Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecat’s offerings : and wither’d murder, 
(Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s bis watch) thus with his stealthy pace, 
With (2) Tarquitds ravishing sides tow’rds his design 
Moves likes a ghost — ^Thoit sound and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where-about. 

And (3) take the -present horror from the time. 

That 'HOW stilts with it 

(I) Now o’er one half the world 

Nature seems dead. 

That is, over our hemisphere all action and motion 
seem to have ceased. This image, which is, per- 
haps, the moat striking that poetry can produce, 
has been adopted by Di'y den in his “ Conquest 
of Mexico.” 

All things are hush’d as nature’s self lay dead. 

The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head : 

The little birds in dreams their songs repeat. 

And sleeping fiowers beneath the night-dews sweat. 
Even lust and envy sleep I 

These lines, though so well known, I have 
transcribed, that the contrast between them and 
this passage of Shakspeare may he more accu- 
rately observed. 

Night is described by two great poets, but 
one diacribes a night of quiet, the other of per- 
turbation. In the night of Eryden, all the 
disturbers of the world are laid asleep; in that 
of Shakspearie, nothing but sorcery, lust, and 
murder is awake. He tliat reads Dryden, finds 
himself lulled with serenity, and disposed to 
solitude and contemplation. He that peruses 
Shakspeare, looks round alarmed, and starts to 
find himself alone. One is the night of a lover, 
the other that of a murderer. 


so different from sltideSf that it has been in nil 
ages represented to be, as Milton expresses it. 

Smooth sliding without s*cp 

This liemistic will afford the time readirjg of 
this place, which is, I think, to be corrected 
thus: 

-——And wither'd Tniiriler 
-Thus with his stealthy pace. 


^ 2 ) ■ 


-Wither’d mnrder. 


-Thus tt'Uh his stealthy pace. 

With Tarquiu’s ravishing sides tow’t'd his design, 
Mores like a ghost. 

This was the reading of this passage in all the 
editions before that of Mr. Pope, who for sides, 
inserted in the text strides, which Mi*. Theobald 
has tacitly copied from him, though a more pro- 
per alteration might perhaps have been made. 
A rmnshing stride is an action of violence, impe- 
tuosity, and tumult, like that of a savage rush- 
ing on his prey; whereas the poet is here at- 
tempting to exhibit an image of secrecy and 
caution, of anxious circumspection and guilty 
timidity, the stealthy pace of a ravisher creeping 
into the chamber of a virgin, and of an assassin 
approaching the bed of him whom he proposes 
to murder, without awaking him ; these he de- 
scribes as raomrig like ghosts, whose progression is 


WithTarquin ravishing, slides tow ’rd his design > 
^foves like a gho^t. 

Tarquin is in this place the general name of 
! a ravisher, and the sense is, Now is the time in 
j which every one is asleep, but those who are 
' employed in wickedness, the witch who la 
sacrificing to Hecate, and flie ravisher and the 
murderer, who, like me, are stealing upon their 
prey. 

When the reading is thus adjusted, be wishes 
with great propriety, in the following lines, that 
the earth may not hear his steps. 

(3) And take the present horror from the time 
7'hat now suits with it. 

I believe ev^ry one that has attentively read 
I this dreadtiif soliloquy is disappointed at the 
' conclusion, which, if not wholly unintelligible, 
is at least obscure, nor can be explained into any 
sense worthy of the author. 1 shall therefore 
propose a slight alteration. 

^Tbou sound and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my where-about. 

And talk— the present horror of the time ! 

That now suits with it 

Macbeth has, in the foregoing lines, disturbed 
his imagination by enumerating all the terroi*s 
, of the night; at length he is wrought up to a 
degree of frenzy, that makes him afraid of some 
supernatural discovery of his design, and calls 
oat to the stones not to betray him, not to de- 
clare where he walks, nor to talk. — As he is 
going to say of wdiat, he discover.^ the absurdity 
of his susjiicioij, and pauses, but is again over- 
whelmed by his guilt, and concludes that such 
j are the horrors of the present night, that the 
! stones may be expected to cry out against him. 

That now suits with it. 

He observes iu a subsequent passage, that on 
such occasions stojws have been knoivn to move. 
It is now a very just and strong picture of a 
man about to commit a dt liberate murder, under 
the strongest convictions of the wickedness of 
his design. < 

Note XXL Scene IV. 

Lenox. The night has been unruly ; where we lay 
Our chimnies were blown down. And, as they say. 
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I'R'nTientmgs heard i’ th* ah*, strange screams of death, 
And prophesying with accents terrible 
Of dire combustions, and confused events, 
]Veu'-7iatch*d to the wqfitl time. 

The obscure bird clamour’d the live-long night, 

Some say the earth was fet’rous and did shake. 

These lines I think should be rather regulated 
thus ; 

Prophesying with accents terrible. 

Of dive combustions and confused events, j 

New-batch’d to the woful time, the obscure bird 

Clamour'd the live-long night. Some say the earth 

Was fev'rous and did shako. 

A proj'ihecy of an even t new-hatch' d, seems to he 
a prophecy of an event past. The term neiu- 
hatch'd is properly applicable to a bird, and that 
birds of ill omen should be new-hatcJi d to the 
w(fiil time, is very consistent with the rest of 
the prodigies here mentioned, and with the 
universal disorder into which, nature is describ- 
ed as thrown by the perpetration of this hon-id 
murder, 

NOTE XXII. 

- — Up I up ! and see 

The great doom’s image, Malcolm, Banquo, 

As from your graves rise up. 

The second line might have been so easily 
completed, that it cannot he supposed to have 
been left imperfect by the author, who probably 
wrote, 

^ Malcolm ! Banquo ! rise I 

As from your graves rise up. 

Many other emendations of the same kind 
migiit be made, without any greater deviation 
from the printed copies, than is found in each 
of them from the rest. 

NOTE xxixr. 

mriieheih, Here lay Duncan, 

Ilis silver skin laced with his golden blond. 

And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach in nature, 
For ruin's; wasteful entrance : there tlie murtherers 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
XJmmnnerly breeched with gore, 

An unmannerly dagger, and a dagger breech'd, 
or US in some editions, breach'd with gore, are 
expres-sioris not easily to be understood, nor can 
it be imagined that Shakspeare would reproach 
the murderer of his king only with want of man- 
ners, There are undoubtedly two faults in this ^ 
passage, which I have endeavouz'ed to take away ; 
by reading j 

I 

Paggers ; 

I nmanly drenched with gore. | 

1 saw drench’d with the ling’s blood the fatal ’ 
daggers, not only instnanc7Us of murder, but evi- | 
denccs f cowardice, | 


Each of these words might easily he con- 
founded with that which I have substituted for 
it by a hand not exact, a casual blot, or a negli- 
gent inspection. 

Mr. Pope has endeavoured to improve one of 
these lines by substituting for golden 

blood, but it may easily he admitted, that he who 
could on such an occasion talk of lacing the 
silver skin, would lace it with golde^i blood. No 
amendment can be made to this line, of which 
every word is equally faulty, but by a general 
blot. 

It is not improbable, that Shakspeare put 
these foi’ced and unnatural metaphors into the 
mouth of Macbeth, aS a mark of artifice and dis- 
simulation, to show the difference between the 
studied language of hypocrisy, and the natural 
outcries of sudden passion. This whole speech, 
considered in this light, is a remarkable instance 
of judgment, as it consists entii’ely of antitheses 
■ and metaphOTS. 

NOTE XXlV.-^Acx III. Scene II. 

Macbeth. Our fears in Banquo 

Stick deep, and in bis royalty of nature 
lleigtis that which would be fear'd. 'Tis much he 
daros, 

And to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he. 

Whose being I do fear ; and under him, 

My genius is rebuked ; (1) as it is said, 

Anthontfs was by Ccssar. He chid the sisters. 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them speak to him ; thcTi prophet-Ukc, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unEneal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If 'tis so. 

For Banquo's issue have I 'filed my mind, 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d. 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the (2) common enemy of man. 

To make them kings, — the seed of Banquo kings. 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

(3) And champion me to th’ utterance 

( 1 ) A.S it is said, 

Anthony’s was by Cocsar. 

Though I would not often assume the critic’s 
privilege, of being confident where certainty 
cannot be obtained, nor indulge myself too far 
in deimting from the established reading; yet 
I cannot but propose the rejection of this pus- 
sage, which 1 believe was an insertion of some 
player, that, haring so much learning as to dis- 
cover to what Shakspeare alluded, was not 
willing that his audience should be less knowing 
than himself, and has therefore weakened the 
author’s sense by the intrusion of a remote and 
useless image into a speech bursting from a man 
wholly possessed with bis own present conditioiij 
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and therefore not at leisure to esrplain his own 
allusions to himself. If these words are taken 
away, hy which not only the thought but the 
juimbers arc injured, the lines of Shakspeare 
close together without any traces of a bi’each. 

My genius is rebuked. He chid the sisters. 

(2) ^The common enemy of man. 

It is always an entertainment to ah inquisi- 
tive reader, to trace a sentiment to its original 
source, and therefore, though the term msmy 
ef man applied to the devil is in itself natural 
and obvious, yet some may be pleased with be- 
ing informed, that Shakspeare probably bor- 
rowed it from the first lines of the “ De- 
striwition of Troy,” a hook which he is known 
to have read. 

That this remark may not appear too trivial, 
I shall take occasion from it to point out a beau- 
tiful passsage of Milton, evidently copied from a 
book of no greater authority ; in describing the 
gates of hell, book ii. v. 879, he say& 

On a sudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 

Ti/ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 

In the history of ‘‘ Don Bellianis,” when one 
of the knights approaches, as I remember, the 
castle of Brandezar, the gates are said to open 
grating harsh thunder upon their brazen hinges, 

(3) Come fate into the list. 

And champion me to th’ utterance. 

This passage will be best explained by trans- 
lating it into the language from whence the only 
word of difficulty in it is borrowed. Qua la 
destinde se rende en lice, et qidelle me donna un 
defi a Voutrance. A challenge or a combat a 
Voutrance, to extremity, was a fixed term in the 
law of arms, used when the combatants engaged 
with an odium intemecinum, an intention to de- 
stroy each other, in opposition to trials of skill 
at festivals, or on other occasions, where the 
cont{?st was only for reputation or a prize. The 
sense therefore is, Let fate that has fore-doomed 
the exaltation (f the sons (f JBanquo, enter the 
lists against me, with the utmost animosily, in de- 
■^ence <f its own decrees, which I will endeavour to 
invalidate, whatever be the danger, 

NOTE XXV. 

Macbeth. Ay, in the catalogue, ye go for men," 

Aa hounds and grey-hounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Sboughs, water-ruggs, and demi-wolves are dept 
All by the name of dogs. 

Though this is not the most sparkling passage 
in the play, and though the name of a dog is of 
no great importance, yet it may not he improper 
to remark, that there is no such species of dogs 


as shoughs mentioned by Cains de Cafitbus Bri- 
tannicis, or any other -writer that has fallen into 
my hands, nor is the word to be found in any 
dictionary which I have examined. I therefore 
imagined that it is falsely printed for sloulhs, a 
kind of slow hound bred in the southern parts 
of England, but was informed by a lady, that it 
is more probably used, either by mistake, or 
according to the orthography of that time, for 
shocks, 

NOTE XXVL 

Macbeth. In this hour at most, 

I will advise you -where to plant yourselves. 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o" th* time, 

The moment on’t, for ’X must be done to-night. 

And something from the palace : 

What is meant by the spy of the time, it will 
be found difficult to explain ; and therefore sense 
ivill be cheaply gained by a slight alteration.— 
Macbeth is assuring the assassins that they shall 
not want directions to find Banquo, and there- 
fore says, 

I will 

Acquaint you with a perfect spy o' tW time. 

Accordingly a third murderer joins them 
afterwards at the place of action. 

Perfect is well instructed, or %vell informed, as 
in this play. 

Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 

Though I am well acquainted with your quality 
and rank, 

■NOTE XXVIl— Scene IV. 

2d Murderer, He needs not to mistrust, since 
he delivers 

Our oflaces and what we have to do. 

To the direction just. 

Mr. ‘^Theobald has endeavoured unsuccessfully 
to amend this passage, in -which nothing is faulty 
but the punctuation. The meaning of this abrupt 
dialogue is this : The perfect spy, mentioned by 
Macbeth in the foregoing scene, has, before they 
enter upon the stage, given them the directions 
w'hich were promised at the time of their agree- 
ment j and therefore one of the murderers ob- 
serves, that since he has given them such exact 
irfomiation, he needs not doubt of their perform- 
ance, Then, by way of exhortation to his asso- 
ciates, he cries out, 

To the direction just. 

JSfow nothing remains but that we conform exactly 
to Macbetids directmis, 

NOTE XXVIIL-^Scene' V 

Macbeth. You know your own degrees, sit down ; 

At first and last the hearty welcome. 
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As tills passage stands, not only the numbers 
are very imperfect, but the sense, if any can be 
found, weak and contemptible. The numbers 
will be improved by reading. 

Sit down at first. 

And last a hearty welcome. 

But for tasty should then he written next. I be- 
lieve the true reading is, 

You know your own degrees, sit down ^To first 

And last the hearty welcome. 

All ^ whatever degree, from the highest to the 
toii’osty may he asmred that their visit is well re- 
ceived. 

.NOTE XXIX. 

Macbeth.~----There*s blood upon thy face. 

\To the murderer aside at the door. 

Murderer. “"Tia Banquo’s then, 

Macbeth. 'Tis better thee zvithout, than he within. 

The sense apparently req[uires that this pas- 
sage should be read thus : 

’Tia better thee without, than him within. i 

That is, I am more pleased that the blood of 
iBanquo should be on thy face, than in his body* 

NOTE XXX. ; 

Lady Macbeth. Proper stuffl | 

This is the very painting of your fear : I 

lAside to Macbeth. 

This is the air-drawn dagger which you said 
Led you to Duncan, Oh, these flaws and starts 
Impostures to true fear, would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire. 

Authorised by her grandam. Shame itself I 
Why do you make such fares ? When all’s done 
You look but on a stool • ; 

As starts can neither with propriety nor sense 
be called impostures to true fear, something else 
was undoubtedly intended by the author, who 
perhaps wrote, 

——These flaws and starts, 

Jm-postures true to fear, would well become 
A woman’s story 

These symptoms of terror and amazement 
might better become imqwsUires true only to fear, 
might become a coward at the recited of such false- 
hoods as no man could credit, whose zinderstanding 
was not weakened by kis terrors ; 'tales, told by 
a woman over a fre on the authority of her 
grandam. 

NOTE XXXI. 

nr vcheih. Love and health to all J 

Then I’ll sit down : give me some wine, fill full— 


I drink to the general joy of the whole table. 

And to our dear friend Banquo whom we mias, 
Would he were here I to all, and him, we thirst 
And all to all. 

Though this passage is, as it now stands, ca- 
pable of more meanings than one, none of them 
are very satisfactory ; and therefore I am in- 
clined to read it thus : 

To all, and Mm, we thirst. 

And hail to all. 

Macbeth, being about to salute his company 
with a bumper, declares that he includes Banquo, 
though absent, in this act of kindness, and wishes 
health to all. Hail or heil for health was in such 
continual use among the good-fellows of ancient 
times, that a drinker was called a was-keiler, or 
a wisher of health, and the liquor was tenned 
was -heil, because health was so often wished over 
it. Thus in the lines of Hanvil the Monk, 

Jamque vagante scypho, dlscindto giitture was-heil 
Ingeminant was-heil j labor esf plus perdere vlni 
Quum sitis . — 

These words were afterwards corrupted into 
wassail and wassailer. 

NOTE XXXII. 

Macbeth.-— 'Can such things be. 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud 

Without our special' wonder ? You ma'keme strange 

Even to the disposition that I owe, 

When now I think you can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 

When mine is blanched with fear. 

This passage, as it now stands, is unintelli- 
gible, but may be restored to sense by a very 
slight alteration. 

You make me strange 

Even to the disposition that I know. 

Though I had before sceii many instances (f your 
courage, yet it now appears in a degree altogether 
new. So that my long acquaintance with your 
divSposition does not kinder me from that astonish- 
ment which novelty produces. 

NOTE XXXIIL 

It will have blood, they say blood will have blood, 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak, 
Augurs, that understood relations, have 
By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks brought fortl 
The secret’st man of blood. 

In this passage the first line loses much of its 
force by the present punctuation. Macbeth 
having considered the prodigy which has just 
appeared, infers justly from it, that the death 
of D’jucan cannot pass unpunished, 

It will have blood. 



Tlien after a short pause, declares it as the 
general observation of manliind, that murderers 
cannot escape. 

- --'r.;cy A'ci^, Iji&Gd zclUhavc blood. 

JMurderers, when the}^ have practised all hu- 
man means of security, are detected hy super- 
natural directions. 

Augurs, that undtrstand relations, &c. 

By the word relation^ is understood the con- 
nection of effects with causes ; to understand re- 
lations as an augur ^ is to know how those things 
relate to each other which have no visible com- 
bination or dependence. 

NOTE XXXIV.- — ScjsNB VII. 

Edter Lrnox and another J^ord. 

As this ti’agedy, like the rest of Shakspoare’s, 
is perhaps overstocked with personages, it is not 
easy to assign 4 reason why a nameless cha- 
racter should be introduced here, since nothing 
is said that might not with equal propriety have 
been put into the mouth of any other disaffected 
man. I believe, therefore, that in the original 
copy, it was written with a very common form 
of contraction, Lenox and An. for which the 
transcriber, instead of Lenox and Angus^ set 
down Lenox and another luord. The author had 
indeed been more indebted to the transcriber’s 
fidelity and diligence, had he committed no 
errors of greater importance. 

NOTE XXXV.— Act IV. Scene I. 

As this is the chief scene of enchantment in 
the play, it is proper in this place to observe, with 
how much judgment Shakspeare has selected 
all the circumstances of his infernal ceremonies, 
and how exactly he has conformed to common 
opinions and traditions. 

Thrice the briuded cat hath mew’d. 

The usual form in which familiar spirits are 
reported to converse with witches, is that of a 
cat. A witch who was tried about half a cen- 
tury before the time of Shakspeare, had a cat 
named liutterkm, as the spirit of one of those 
witches was Grimalkin ; and when any mischief 
was to be done, she used to hid Eutterkin go and 
f.y ; hut once when she would have sent Eutier- 
kin to torment a daughter of the Countess of 
Rutland, instead of going or fiying^ he only 
cried metr, from which she discovered that the 
lady was out of his power, the power of witches 
being not universal, but limited, as Shakspeare 
has taken care to inculcate. 


' Though his bark cannot be lost, 

YetK shall be tempest tost. 

The common afflictions which the malice of 
witches produced were melancholy, fits, and 
loss of flesh, which are threatened by one of 
Shakspeare’s witches. 

Weary sev'n nigbts nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 

It was likewise their practice to destroy the 
cattle of their neighbours, and the farmers have 
to this day many ceremonies to secure their 
cows and other cuttle from^vitchcraft ; hut they 
seem to have been most suspected of malice 
against swine. Shakspeare has accordingly 
made one of his witches declare that she has 
been killing svnne j and Er. Harsenet observes, 
that about that time a sow could not be ill of 
the measles, nor a girl of the sullens, but some 
old woman was charged with witchcraft.*’ 

Toad, that under the cold stone 
Bays and nights has forty-one 
Swelter'd venom 8iee|>ing got, 

Boil thou first i'' the charmed pot. 

Toads have likewise long lain under thg re- 
proach of being by some means necessary to 
witchcraft, for whkh reason Shakspeare, in the 
first scene of this play, culls one of the spirits 
padocke or toad, and now takes care to put a toad 
first into the pot. When Vuninus was seized 
at Thoulouse, there was found at his lodgings 
mgens htfo vitro mclusus, a great load shut in a 
vial, upon which those that prosecuted him 
venejicium exp'obrahant, charged him, I supx>ose, 
xoith wilchcrc^L 

Fillet of a fenny snake 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 

Eye of neut, and toe of frog ; — 

For a charm, See. 

The propriety of these ingredients may bo 
know;n by consulting the books de Viribiis Ani- 
I malium and de Mirabilibus Mundi, ascribed to 
I Albertus Magnus, in which the reader, who has 
I time and credulity, may discover very wonder- 
! ful secrets. 

Finger of birth strangled babe, 

Biteh-deliver'd by a drab ; — 

I It has been already mentioned in the law 
against witches, that they are supposed to take 
up dead bodies to use in enchantments, which 
I was confessed by the woman whom King James 
examined, and who had of a dead body, that 
was divided in one of their assemblies, two 
fingers for her share. It is observable, that 
Shakspeare, on this great occasion, which in- 
volves the fat© of a kingj multiplies all the cir- 
cumstances of liorror. The babe whose finger 
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is used, must be strangled in its birth j the 
grease must net only be human, but must have 
dropped from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer: 
and even the sow whose blood is used, must 
have offended natoi’e by devouring her own 
farrow. These are touches of judgment and 
genius. 

And now about the cauldron siug — 

Blue spirits and white. 

Black spirits and grey. 

Mingle, mingle, mingle. 

You that mingle may. 

And in a former part, 

Weird sisters hand in hand 

Thus do go about, about, 

Thrice to mine, and thrice to thine. 

And thrice again to make up nine. 

These two passages I have brought together, 
because they both seem subject to the objection 
of too much levity for the solemnity of enchant- 
ment, and may both be shown, by one quotation 
from Camden’s account of Ireland, to be found- 
ed upon a practice really observed by the unciv- 
ilized natives of that country. “ When any 
one gets a fall,” says the informer of Camden, 
“ he starts up, and turning three times to the 
right, digs a hole in the earth ; for they imagine 
that there is a spirit in the ground ; and if he 
falls sick in two or three days, they send one of 
their women that is skilled in that way to the 
place, where she says, I call thee from the east, 
west, north, and south, from the groves, the 
woods, the rivers, and the^feus, from the fairies, 
red, black, whited^ There w'as likewise a book 
written before the time of Shaksjieare, de- 
scribing, amongst other properties, the colours 
of spirits. 

Many other circumstances might be particu- 
larized, in which Shakspeare has shown his 
judgment and his knowledge. 

NOTE XXXVI.— ScEKE II. 

Macbeth. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo, 
down. 

Thy crown does (1) sear my eye-balls, and thy (2) 
hair, 

Th ni other gold-bound brow, is like the first, 

L third is like the former. 

(1) The expression of Macbeth, that the 
crown sears his eye-balls, is taken from the 
method formerly practised of destroying the 
sight of captives or competitors, by holding a 
burning bason before the eye, which dried up 
its humidity. 

(2) As Macbeth expected to see a train of 
kings, and was only inquiring from what race 
they would proceed, he could not be surprised 
that the hair of the second was bound with gold 


I like that of the first ; he wms offended only that 
I the second resembled the first, as the first re- 
sembled Banquo, and therefore said, 

——And thy air. 

The other gold-bound brow, is like the first. 

NOTE XXXVIL 

I will— gi re to the edge o’ th’ swoi-d 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in Ms line — ^no boasting like a fool, 
This deed I’ll do before my purpose cool. 

Both the sense and measure of the third line, 
which as it rhymes, ought, according to the 
practice of this author*, to be regular, ai‘e at 
present injured by two superfluous syllables, 
which may easily he removed by reading, 

souls 

That trace his line— no boasting like a fool, 

NOTE XXXVIII. 

Mosse. Dearest cousin, 

I pray you school yourself ; hut for your husband. 
He’s noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits 0 * th’ time, I dare not speak much farther. 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors, 

And do not know’t ourselves ; when we (1) hold ru» 
mo\ir 

From what ive fear, yet know not what we fear. 

But float upon a wild and violent sea 

Each way, and ( 2 ) move. I’ll take my leave of you ; 

Shall not be long but I’ll be here again : 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upwards 
To what they were before : my pretty cousin. 
Blessing upon you. 

( 1 ) When we hold rumour 

From what wo fear, yot know not what we fear. 

The present reading seems to afford no sense ; 
and therefore some critical experiments may be 
jjroperly tried upon it, though, the verses being 
without any connection, there is room for suspi- 
cion, that some intermediate lines are lost, and 
that tlie passage is therefore ixTetrievable. If 
it be supposed that the fault arises only from 
the corruption of some words, and that the 
traces of the true reading are still to be found, 
the passage may be changed thus : . 

— When we hodc ruin 

Fi'om whut we fear, yet know not what W'e fear. 

Or in a sense very applicable to the occasion 
of the conference, 

When the bold y'unning 

From what they fear, yet know not what they fear. 
(2) But float upon a W'ild and violent sea 
Each way, and move. 

That he who floats upon a rough sea must 
move, is evident, too evident for Shakspeare so 
emphatically to assert. The line therefore is 
to be written thus : 
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Eacliway^ and move^ ril take my leave of you. 

Eosse is about to proceed, but finding Ifirn- 
self overpowered by his tenderness, breaks off 
abruptly, lor which he maltos a short apology 
and retires. 

NOTE XXXIX.— Scene IV. ^ 

Malcolm. Let us seek out some desolate shade, 
and there 

Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macduff. Let us rather 

. liold fast the mortal sword : and like good men. 
Bestride our dawnfal birth-doom : each new morn. 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaveu on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell’d out 
Like syllables of dolour. 

He who can discover what is meant by him 
that earnestly exhorts him to bestride his do-jon- 
fnl birthdoom, is at liberty to adhere to the pre- 
sent text ; but those who are willing to confess 
that such counsel would to them be unintelligi- 
ble, must endeavour to discover some reading 
less obscure. It is probable that Shakspeare 
wrote, 

Like good men 

Bestride our downfaln Mrthdom. 

The allusion is to a man from whom some- 
thing valuable is about to be taken by violence, 
and who, that he may defend it without encum- 
brance, lays it on the ground and stands over 
it with his weapon in his hand. Our birthdom, 
or birthright, says he, lies on the ground, let 
us, like men who are to fight for what is dear- 
est to them, not abandon it, but stand over it 
and defend it. This is a strong picture of ob- 
stinate resolution. 

JBirthdom for birthright f is formed by the same 
analogy with mastei'dom in this play, signifying 
the privileges or rights of a 7naster. 

Perhaps it might he hirih-dame for mother; 
let us stand over oui* mother that lies bleeding 
on the ground. 

NOTE XL.' I 

Malcolm. Now we’ll together, and the chance of 
goodmss 

Be like our warranted quarrel. 

The chance of goodness^ as it is commonly 
read, conveys no sense. If thei*e be not some 
more important error in the passage, it should 
at least he pointed, thus ; 

And the chance, of goodness, 

Be like our warranted quarrel. 

That is, May the event be, of the goodness of 


heaven [p’o divina,'] answerable to thi 

cause. 

But I am inclined to believe that Shakspeare 
wrote, 

Aud the chance, O goodness, 

Be like our warranted quarrel. 

This some of his transcribers wrote with a 
small 0 , ‘which another imagined to mean o/'. 
If we adopt this reading, the sense will be, and 

0 thou sovereign goodness to whom wc now appeal^ 
mai/ our fortune aiiswer to our cause. 

NOTE XLL-.AGfi V. Scene III. 

Macbeth. Bring me no more reports, let them ily all, 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinaue, 

1 cannot taint with fear. What’s the boy Malcolm? 

' Was he not born of woman ? 

i Fly false Thanes, 

And mingle with the English epicures. 

In the first line of this speech, the proper 
pauses are not observed in the present editions. 

Bring me, no more reports— let them fly all— 

Tell me not any more of deseriions^X'el: oil my 
subjects leave me^X am safe till, cjo. 

The reproach of epicurism, on which Mr. 
Theobald has bestowed a note, is nothing more 
than a natural invective uttered by an inhabi- 
tant of a barren country, against those who 
have more opportunities of luxury. 

NOTE XLIL 

Macbeth. I have litcd long enough : my of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf. 

As there is no relation between the way of 
Ife, and fallen into the sear, I am inclined to 
think, that the W is only an M inverted, and 
that it was originally written. My May of life. 

/ m% now passed from the spring to the autumn 
of my days, but I am without those cemforts that 
should succeed the sprighllmess of bloom, and sup- 
port me in this melanchoby season. 

NOTE XLIIL— Scene IV. 

Malcolm. 'Tis big main hope : 

For where there is advantage to he given. 

Both more or less have given him the revolt 
And none serve with him but constrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

'The impropriety of the expression advantage 
to be given, instead of advantage given,' and the 
disagreeable repetition of the word gkan in the 
next line incline me to read, 

Where there is a vdntagp to be gem. 

Both more and less have given him the revolt, 

Ss 
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Advantage op mntage fn the time of Shak- 
s][itearej signified opportunitv. 

More a7td less is the same with greater and 
less. So ia the interpolated Mandeville, a hook 
of that age, there is a chapter of India the more 
and the less. 

KOTE XLIV.— Scene V. 

Macbeth. Wherefore was that cry? 

Seyton. The queen is dead. 

Macbeth. She should (1) have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for such a word. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps iu this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of (2) recorded time ; , 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life's but a walking .shadow. — 

(1) She should have died hereafter. 

There would have been a time for such a wdf d.‘ 

This passage has very justly bqen suspected 
of being corrupt. It ia not apparent for what 
word there would have been a time} and that 
there would or would not he a time for any 
wordi seems not a consideration of importance 
sufl&cient to transport Macbeth into the follow- 
ing exclamation, I read therefore, 

She should have died hereafter. 

There would have been a time for— such a world ! — 
To-morrow, &c. 

It is a broken speech, in which only part of 
the thought is expressed, and may be para- 
phrased thus; The queen is dead. Macbeth. 
Her death should have been deferred to some more 
peaceful hour} had she lived longer, there would 
at length have been a time for the honours due 
to her as a queen, and that respect which I owe 
her for her fidelity and love. Such is the world — 
such is the condition of human life, that we always 
think to-morrow will be happier than to-day} but 
to-morrow and to-morroiu steals over us unenjoyed 
and unregarded, and we still linger in, the same 
expectation to the moment appointed for our end. 
Alt these days, which have thus passed away, have 
sent multitudes of fools to the grave who were en- 
grossed by the same dream of future felicity, and, 
when life was deqjarting from them, were like me \ 
reckoning on to-morrow. 

(2) To the last syllable of recorded time. 

Hecorded time seems to signify the time fixed 
in the decrees of heaven for the period of life. 
The records of futurity is indeed no accurate 
expression, but as we only know transactions 
past or present, tlie language of men affords no 
term for the volumes of prescience, in which 
future events may be supposed to be written. 


NOTE XLY. ' ' 

Macbeth. If thou speak'st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive. 

Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much — — - 

I pull in resolution, and begin 
To doubt th’ equivocation of the fiend. 

That lies like truth. Fear not till Bimam wood 
Do come to Dunsinaue,” and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinaue. 

I pull in resolution 

Though this is the reading of all the editions, 
yet as. it is a phrase without either example, 
elegance, or propriety, it is surely better to read, 

I pall ia resolution 

I layiguish in 7ny constancy, my corfidence be- 
gins to forsake me. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe how easily pa/Z might be changed into 
qyidl by a negligent writer, or mistaken for it by 
an unskilful printer. 

NOTE XL VL— Scene VII I. 

Seyward. Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death : 

And so his knell is knoll'd. 

This incident is thus related from Henry of 
Huntingdon by Camden in his ** Remains,** 
from which our author probably copied it. 

When Seyward, the martial Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, understood that his son, whom he 
had sent in service against the Scotchmen, was 
slain, he demanded whether his wound were ia 
the fore part or hinder part of his body. When 
it was answered in the fore part, he replied, I 
am right glad ; neither wish I any otlier death 
to me or mine.” 


After the foregoing pages were printed, 
the late edition of Shakspeare, ascribed to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, fell into my hands ; and it 
was therefore convenient for me to delay the 
publication of my remarks till I had examined 
whether they were not anticipated by similar 
observations, or pi'ecluded by better. I there- 
fore read over this tragedy, hut found that the 
editor’s apprehension is of a cast so different 
from mine, that he appears to find no difficulty 
in most of those passages which I have repre- 
sented as unintelligible, and has therefore passed 
smoothly over them, without any attempt to 
alter or explain them. 

Some of the lines with which I had been 
perplexed, have been indeed so fortunate as to 
attract his regai’d ; and it is not without all the 
satisfaction which it is usual to express on such 
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occasions, that I find an entire a^freement be- 
tween us in substituting [see Note II.] quarrel 
for quarry i and in explaining the adage of the 
cat [Note XVII.]. But this pleasure is, like 
most othei’s, known only to be regretted ; for I 
have the unhappiness to find no such conformity 
\vith regard to any other passage. 

The line which 1 have endeavoured to amend, 
Note XI., is likewise attempted by the new 
editor, and is perhaps the only passage in the 
play in which he has not submissively admitted 
the emendations of foregoing cidtics. Instead 
of the common reading, 

Doing fvevy thing 

Safe towards your love and honour, 

he has published, 

Doing every thing 

Shuhi'd towards your love and honour. 

^ ■ 

This alteration, which, like all the rest at- 
tempted by him, the reader is expected to admit, 
without any I’cason alleged in its defence, is, in 
my opinion, more plausible than that of Mr. 
Theobald: whether it is right, I am not to de- 
termine. 

In the passage which I have altered in Note 
XL., an emendation is likewise attempted in 
the late edition, where, for 

— And the chance of goodness 

Bo like our warranted quarrel, 

is substituted— And the chance in goodness— 
whether with more or less elegance, dignity, 
and propriety, than the reading which I have 
offered, I must again decline the province of 
deciding. 

Most of the other emendations which he has 
endeavoured, whether with good or bad fortune, 
are too trivial to deserve mention. For surely 
the weapons of criticism ought not to be blunted 
against an editor, who can imagine that he is 


restoring poetry, while he la amusing himself 
with alterations like these ; 

For This is the serjeantt ^ 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought ; 

This is the seijeant, who 

Like a right good and hardy soldier fought. 

For ^Dismay'd not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo? Yes. 

Dismayed not this 

Our captains brave Macbeth and Banquo 1 — Yes. 

Such harmless industry may, 'surely, be for- 
given, if it cannot be praised : may he therefore 
never want a monosyllable, who can use it with 
such wonderful dexterity. 

Rumpatur quisquis rumpUur invidia / 

The rest of this edition I have not read, but, 
from the little that I have seen, think it not 
dangerous to declare that, in my opinion, its 
pomp recommends it more than its accuracy. 
There is no distinction made between the ancient 
reading, and the innovations of the editor ; there 
is no reason given for any of the alteration^ 
which are made; the emendations of former 
critics are adopted without any acknowledg- 
ment, and few of the difficulties are removed 
which have hitherto embarrassed the readers of 
Shakspeare. 

I would not however be thought to insult the 
editor, nor to censure him with too much petu- 
lance, for having failed in little things, of whom 
I have been told, that he excels in greater. But 
I may without indecency observe, that no man 
should attempt to teach others what he has never 
learned himself ; and that those who, like The- 
mistocles, have studied the arts of policy, and can 
teach a small state how to grow great, should, 
like him, disdain to labour in trifles, and con- 
sider petty accomplishments as below their am- 
bition. 
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WttJRK the works of Shakspeare are, after so will doubtless be inquired, why Sbiikhprai'e 
many editions, again offered to the public, it stands in more need of critical assistance than 
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any other of tfee English writers, and what are 
the deficiences of the late attempts, which an- 
other editor may hope to supply? 

The business of him that republishes an an- 
cient book is to correct what is corrupt, and to 
explain, what is obscure. To have a text cor- 
rupt in many places, and in many doubtful, is, 
among the authors that have written since the 
use of types, almost peculiar to Shakspeare. 
Most writers, by publishing their own works, 
prevent all various readings, and preclude all 
conjectural criticism. Books indeed are some- 
times published after the death of him who pro- 
duced them ; but they arc better secured from 
corruption than these unfortunate compositions. 
They subsist in a single copy written or revised 
by the author j and the faults of the printed 
volume can be only faults of one descent. 

But of the works of Shakspeare the condition 
has been far different : he sold them, not to he 
printed, but to be played. They were immedi- 
ately copied for the actors, and multiplied by 
transcript after transcript, vitiated by the blun- 
ders of the penman, or changed by the affectation 
of tlws player ; perhaps enlarged to introduce a 
jest, or mutilated to shorten the representation ; 
and printed at last without the concurrence of the 
author, without tbe^consent of the proprietor, 
from compilations made by chance or by stealth 
out of the separate parts written for the theatre $ 
and^ihus thrust into the world surreptitiously 
and hastily, they suffered another deprivation 
from the ignorance and negligence of the prin- 
ters, as every man who knows the state of the 
press in that age will readily conceive. 

It Is hot easy for invention to bring tc^ether 
*0 many causes concurring to vitiate the text. 
No other author ever gave up his works to for- 
tune and time with so little care; no books 
could be left in hands so likely to injure them, as 
plays frequently acted, yet continued in manu- 
script ; no other transcribers were likely to be 
so little qualified for their task as those who 
<:opied for the stage, at a time when the lower 
ranks of the people were universally illiterate : 
no other editions were made from fragments so 
minutely broken, and so fortuitously re-united ; 
and in no other age was the art of printing in 
ouch unskilful hands. 

With the causes of coiTuption that make the 
revisal of Shakspeare’s dramatic pieces neces- 
sary, may he enumerated the causes of obscurity, 
which may he partly imputed to his age, and 
partly to himself, 

When a writer outlives his contemporaries, 
and remains almost the only unforgotten name 
of a distant time, he is necessarily obscure. 
Every age has its modes of speech, and its oast 
of thought; which, though easUy explained 
when there are many books to be compared with 
each other, become sometimes unintelligible, and 
ciiways difficult, when there are no parallel pas- 


sages that may conduce to their illustration. 
Shafepeare is the first considerable author of 
sublime or familiar dialogue in our language. 
Of the books which he read, and from which 
he formed his style, some perhaps have perished, 
and the rest are neglected. His imitations are 
therefore unnoted, his allusions are undiscovered, 
and many beauties, both of pleasantry and great- 
ness, are lost with the objects to which they 
were united, as the figures vanish when the 
canvass has decayed. 

It is the great excellence of Shakspeare, that 
he drew his scenes from nature, and from life. 
He copied the manners of the world then pass- 
ing before him, and has more allusions than 
other poets to the traditions and superstition of 
the vulgar ; which must therefore be traced be- 
fore he can he understood. 

He wrote at a time when our poetical lan- 
guage was yet unformed, when the meaning of 
our phrases was yet in fluctuation, when words 
were adopted at pleasure from the neighbouring 
languages, and while the Saxon was still visi- 
bly mingled in our diction. The reader is 
therefore embaiTassed at once with dead and 
with foreign languages, with obsoleteness and 
innovation. In that age, as in all others, 
fashion produced phraseology, which succeeding 
fashion swept away befoi^e its meaning was 
generally known, or sufficiently authorized : and 
in that age, above all others, experiments were 
made upon our language, which distorted its 
combinations, and disturbed its uniformity. 

If Shakspeare has difficulties above other 
%vriters, it is to he imputed to the nature of his 
work, which required the use of the common 
colloquial language, and consequently admitted 
many phrases allusive, elliptical, and proverbial, 
such as we speak and hear every hour without 
observing them ; and of which, being now fami- 
liar, we do not suspect that they can ever grow 
uncouth, or that, being now obvious, they can 
ever seem remote. 

These are the principal causes of the obscurity 
of Shakspeare; to which might be added th^ 
fulness of idea, which might sometimes load his 
words with more sentiment than they could 
conveniently convey, and that rapidity of ima- 
gination which might hurry him to a second 
thought before he had fully explained the first. 
But my opinion is, that very few of his lines 
were difficult to his audience, and that he used 
: such expressions as were then common, though 
the paucity of contemporary writers makes 
them now seem peculiar. 

Authors are often praised for improvement, 
or hlamed for innovation, with very little jus- 
tice, hy those who read few other books of the 
same age. Addison himself has been so unsuc- 
cessful in enumerating the words with which 
Milton has enriched our language, as perhaps 
not to have named one of which Milton was the 
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author; and Benfeky bas yet more imbappily 
praised him as the introducer of those elisions 
into English poetry, which had been used from 
the first essays of versification among us, and 
which Milton was indeed the last that practised. 

Another impediment, not the least vexatious 
to the commentator, is the exactness with which 
Shakspeare followed iiis authors. Instead of 
dilating his thoughts into generalities, and ex- 
pressing incidents with poetical latitude, he 
often combines circumstances unnecessary to his 
main design, only because he happened to find 
them together. Such passages can be illustrated 
only by him who has read the same story iii the 
very book which Shakspeai*e consulted. 

He that undertakes an edition of Shakspeax’e, 
has ail these difficulties to encounter, and all 
these obstructions to remove. 

The corruptions of the text will be corrected 
by a careful collation of the oldest copies, by 
which it is hoped that many restorations may 
yet be made ; at least it will be necessary to col- 
lect and note the variation as materials for future 
critics ; for it very often happens that a wrong 
reading has affinity to the right. 

In this part all the present editions are appa- 
rently and intentionally defective. The critics 
did not so much as wish to facilitate the labour 
of those that followed them. The same books 
are still to be compared ; the work that has been 
done, is to be done again ; and no single edition 
will supply the reader with a text on which he 
can rely as the best copy of the works of Shak- 
speare. 

The edition now proposed will at least have 
this advantage over others. It will exhibit all 
the observable varieties of all the copies that can 
be found ; that if the reader is not satisfied with 
the editor’s determination, he may have the 
means of choosing better for himself. 

Where all the books are evidently vitiated, 
and collation can give no assistance, then begins 
the task of critical sagacity : and some changes 
may well be admitted in a text never settled by 
the author, and so long exposed to caprice and 
ignorance. But nothing shall be imposed, as in ■ 
the Oxford edition, without notice of the alter- 
ation ; nor shall conjecture be wantonly or un- 
necessarily indulged. 

It has been long found, that very specious 
emendations do not equally strike all minds 
with conviction, nor even the same mind at dif- 
ferent times; and therefore, though perhaps 
many altei'ations may be proposed as eligible, 
very few will be obtruded as certain. In a lan- 
guage so ungrammatical as the English, and so 
licentious as that of Shakspeare, emendatory 
criticism is always hazardous ; nor can it he al- 
lowed to any man who is not particularly versed 
in the writings of that age, and particularly 
studious of his author’s diction. There is dan- 
ger lest peculiarities should be jnistakm for cor- 


ruptions, and passages rejected as unintelligible, 
whdeh a narrow mind happens not to under- 
stand. 

All the former critics have been so much em- 
ployed on the correction of the text, that they 
have not sufficiently attended to the elucidation 
of passages obscm*ed by accident or time. The 
editor will endeavour to read the books which 
the author read, to trace his knowledge to its 
source, and compare his copies with their origi- 
nals. If in this part of his design he hopes to 
attain any degree of superiority to his predeces- 
sors, it must be considered that he has the ad- 
vantage of their labours ; that part of the work 
being already done, more care is naturally be- 
stowed on the other part ; and that, to declare 
the truth, Mr. Eowe and Mr. Pope were very 
ignorant of the ancient English literature ; Dr. 
Warburton was detained by more important 
studies ; and Mr. Theobald, if fame be just to 
his memory, considered learning only as an in- 
strument of gain, and made no farther inquiry 
after his author’s meaning, when once he had 
notes sufficient to embellish his page with the 
I expected decorations. 

With regard to obsolete or peculiar diction, 
the editor may perhaps claim some degree of 
confidence, having had more motives to consider 
the whole extent of our language than any other 
man from its first formation. He hopes that, 
by comparing the works of Shakspeare with 
those of writers who lived at the same time, 
immediately preceded, or immediately followed 
him, he shall be able to ascertain his ambigui- 
ties, disentangle his intricacies, and recover the 
meaning of words now lost in the darkness of 
antiquity. 

When therefox’e any obscurity arises fi’om an 
allusion to some other book, the passage will be 
quoted. When the diction is entangled, it will 
be cleared by a paraphrase or interpretation. 
When the sense is broken by the suppression of 
part of the sentiment in 2>leasantiy or paissiion, 
the connection will be supplied. When any tor- 
gotten custom is hinted, care will be taken to 
retrieve and explain it. The meaning assigned 
to doubtful words will be supported by the au- 
thorities of other writers, or by parallel passages 
of Shakspeai'e himself. 

The observation of faults and beauties is one of 
the duties of an annotator, which some of Shak- 
speare’s editors have attempted, and some have 
neglected. For this part of his task, and for 
this only, was Mr. Ikpe eminently and indis- 
putably qualified; nor has Dr. Waxburtott 
followed him with less diligence or less success. 
But I have never observed that mankind was 
much delighted or improved by their asterisks, 
commas, or double commas ; of which the only 
effect is, that they jxredude the pleasure of 
judging for ourselves, teach the young and 
ignorant to decide wSthout jirinciples; defeat 
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curiosity axid discernment, by leaving them less 
to discover ; and at last show the opinion of the 
critic, without the reasons on which it was 
founded, and without affording any light by 
which it may be examined. 

The editor, though he may less delight his 
own vanity, will probably please his reader more, 
by supposing bim equally able with himself to 
judge of beauties and faults, which require no 
previous acquisition of remote knowledge. A 
description of the obvious scenes of nature, a 
representation of general life, a sentiment of 
reflection or experience, a deduction of conclu- 
sive arguments, a forcible eruption of efferves- 
cent passion, are to be considered as proportion- 
ate to common apprehension, unassisted by cri- 
tical officiousness ; since to convince them, no- 
thing more is requisite than acquaintance with 
the general state of the world, and those fa- 
culties which he must almost bring with him 
who would read Shakspeare. 

But when the beauty arises from some adap- 
tation. of the sentiment to customs worn out of 


use, to opinions not universally prevalent, or to 
any accidental or minute particularity, which 
cannot he supplied by common understanding, 
or common observation, it is tbe duty of a com- 
mentator to lend his assistance. 

The notice of beauties and faults thus limited, 
will make no distinct part of the design, being 
reducible to the explanation of obscure passages. 

The editor does not however intend to pre- 
clude himself from the comparison of Shak- 
speai’e’s .sentiments or expi’ession with those of 
ancient or modern authors, or from the display 
of any beauty not obvious to the students of 
poetry ; for as he Hopes to leave his author bet- 
ter understood, he wishes likewise to procure 
him more rational approbation. 

The former editors have affected to slight 
their predecessors : but in this edition all that 
is valuable will be adopted from every commen- 
tator, that posterity may consider it as including 
all the rest, and exhibiting whatever is hitherto 
known of the great father of tbe English drama. 
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That praises are without x’eason lavished on the 
dead, and that the honours due only to excel- 
lence are paid to antiquity, is a complaint likely 
to be always continued by those, who, being 
able to add nothing to truth, hope for eminence 
from the heresies of paradox j or those, who, 
being forced by disappointment upon consola- 
tory expedients, are willing to hope from poste- 
rity what the present age refuses, and flatter 
themselves that the regard, which is yet denied 
by envy, will he at last bestowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that at- 
tracts the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly 
votaries that revei’encc it, not from reason, hut 
from prejudice. Some seem to admire indiscri- 
minately, whatever has been long preserved, 
without considering that time has sometimes 
co-operated with chance ; all perhaps are more 
willing to honour past than present excellence; 
and the mind contemplates genius through the 
shades of age, as the e3^e surveys the sun through 
artificial opacity. The great contention of cri- 
ticiem is to find the faults of the moderns, and 


the beauties of the ancients. While an author 
is yet living we estimate his powers by his worst 
performance, and when he is dead, we rate them 
by his best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence 
is not absolute and definite, but gradual and 
comparative ; to works not raised upon princi- 
ples demonstrative and scientific, but appealing 
wholly to observation and experience, no other 
test can be applied than length of duration an d 
continuance of esteem. What mankind have 
long possessed, they have often examined and 
compared ; and if they persist to value the pos- 
session, it is because frequent comparisons have 
confirmed opinion in its favour. As among the 
works of nature no man can pi’operly call a liver 
deep, or a mountain high, without the know- 
ledge of many mountains, and many rivers ; so, 
in the productions of genius, nothing can be 
styled excellent till it has been compared with 
other works of the same kind. Demonstration 
immediately displays its power, and has nothing 
to hope or fear from the flux of years ; but 
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woris tentative and experimental must be esti- 
mated by their proportion to the general and 
collective ability of man, as it is discovered in a 
long succession of endeavoui's. Of the first 
• building that was raised, it might be with cer- 
tainty determined that it was round or square ; 
but whether it was spacious or lofty must have 
been referred to time. The Pythagorean scale 
of nuihbers was at once discovered to be perfect ; 
but the poems of Homer We yet know not to 
transcend the common limits of human intelli- 
gence, but by remarking that nation after na- 
tion, and century after century^ has been able 
to do little more than transpose his incidents, 
new-name his characters, and paraphrase his 
sentiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have long 
subsisted, ai'ises therefore not from any credu- 
lous confidence in the superior wisdom of past 
ages, or gloomy persuasion of the degeneracy of 
mankind, but is the consequence of acknow- 
ledged and indubitable positions, that what Las 
been longest known has been most considered, 
and what is most considered is best understood*- 

The poet, of whose works I have undertaken 
the revision, may now begin to assume the dig- 
nity of an ancient, and claim the privilege of 
establishing fame and prescriptive veneration. 
He has long outlived his century, the term 
commonly fixed as the test of literary merit. 
Whatever advantages he might once derive from 
personal allusions, local customs, or temporary 
opinions, have for many years been lost ; and 
every topic of merriment, or motive of sorrow, 
which the modes of artificial life afforded him, 
now only obscure the scenes which they once 
illuminated. The effects of favour and compe- 
tition are at an end ; the tradition of his friend- 
ships and his enmities has perished ; his works 
support no opinion with arguments, nor supply 
any faction with invectives ; they can neither 
indulge vanity, nor gratify malignity; but are 
read without any other reason than the desire 
of pleasui’e, and are therefore praised only as 
pleasure is obtained; yet, thus unassisted by 
interest or passion, they have passed through 
variations of taste, and changes , of manners, 
and, as they devolved from one generation to 
another, have received new honours at every 
transpnission. 

Bat because human judgment, though it be 
gradually gaining upon certainty, never be- 
comes infallible ; and approbation, though long 
continued, may yet be only the approbation of 
prejudice or fashion; it is proper to inquire, 
by what peculiarities of excellence Shakspeare 
has gained and kept the favour of his country- 
men. 

Nothing can please many, and please long, 
ut just representations of general nature. 

; Particular manners can be known to few, and 
therefore few only can judge how nearly they 


are copied. The in’egular combinations of fan- 
ciful invention niay delight awhile, by that no- 
velty of which the common satiety of life sends 
us all in quest ; but the pleasures of sudden 
wonder are soon exhausted, and the mind can 
only repose on the stability of truth. 

Shakspeare is, above all writers, at least 
dbove all modern writers, the poet of nature; 
the poet that holds up to his readers a faithful 
mirror of manners and of life. His characters 
are not modified by the customs of particular 
places, unpractised by the rest of the world; 
by the peculiarities of studies or professions, 
which can operate but upon small numbers ; or 
by the accidents of transient fashions or tem- 
porary opinions ; they are the genuine progeny 
of common humanity, such as the world will 
always supply, and observation will alwaysfind. 
His, persons act and speak by the infiucnce of 
those general passions and principles by which 
all minds are agitated, and the whole system of 
life is continued in motion. In the writings of 
other poets a character is too often an individ- 
ual ; in those of Shakspeare it is commonly a 
species, 

It is from this wide extension of design that 
so much instruction is derived. It is this which 
fills the plays of Shakspeai-e with practical 
axioms and domestic wisdom. It was said of 
Euripides, that every verse was a precept ; and 
it may be said of Shakspeare, that from his 
woi‘ks may be collected a system of civil and 
economical prudence. Yet his real power is 
not shown in the splendour of particular passages, 
but by the progress of his fable, and the tenor 
of his dialogue ; and he that tries to recommend 
him by select quotations, will succeed like the 
pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered his 
house to sale, canded a brick in bis pocket as a 
specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much 
Shakspeare excels in accommodating bis sen- 
timents to real life, but by comparing him with 
other authors. It was observed of the ancient 
schools of declamation, that the more diligently 
they were frequented, the more was the student 
disqualified for the world, because he found no- 
thing there which he should ever meet in, any 
other place. The same remark may be applied 
to every stage but that of Shakspeare. The 
theatre, when it is under any other direction, is 
peopled by such characters as were never seen, 
conversing in a language which was never heard, 
upon topics which will never arise in the com- 
merce of mankind. But the dialogue of this 
author is often so evidently determined by the 
incident which produces it, and is pursued with 
so much ease and simplicity, that it seems 
scarcely to claim the merit of fiction, but to have 
been gleaned by, diligent selection out of com- 
mon convei*sation, and common 

Upon every other stage the universal agent is 
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love, by whose power all good and evil is dis- 
tributed, and every action quickened or retarded. 
To bring a lover, a lady, and a rival into the 
fable ; to entangle them in conti’adictory obliga- 
tions, perplex them with oppositions of interest, 
and harass them with violence of desires incon- 
sistent with each other j to make them meet in 
rapture, and part in agony ; to fill their mouths 
with hyperbolical joy and outrageous sorrow ; 
to distress them as nothing human ever was dis- 
tressed ; to deliver them as nothing human ever 
was delivered ; is the business of a modern dra- 
matist. For this, probability is violated, life is 
misrepresented, and language is depraved. But 
love is oidy one of many passions ; and as it 
has no great influence upon the sum of life, it 
has little operation in the dramas of a poet, who 
caught his ideas from the living world, and ex- 
hibited only what he saw before him. He knew 
that any other passion, as it was regular or ex- 
oi*bitant, was a cause of ha])piness or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and genei’al -were not 
easily discriminated and preserved, yet perhaps 
no poet ever kept Ins personages more distinct 
from each other. I will not say with Pope, 
that every speech may be assigned to the proper 
speaker, because many .speeches there are which 
have nothing characteristical ; but, perhaps, 
though some may be equally adapted to every 
person, it will be difficult to And that any can 
be properly transferred from the present pos- 
sessor to another claimant. The choice is right, 
when there is reason for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention by 
hyperbolical or aggravated characters, by fabu- 
lous and unexampled excellence or depravity, 
as the writers of barbarous romances invigorated 
the reader by a giant and a dwarf ; and he that 
should form his expectations of human affairs 
from the play or from the tale, would be equally 
deceived. Shakspeare has no heroes; his 
scenes are occujiied only by men, who act and 
speak as the reader thinks that he should himself 
have spoken or acted on the same occasion ; even 
where the agency is supernatural, the dialogue 
is level with life. Other writers disguise the 
most natural passions and most frequent inci- 
dents ; so that he who contemplates them in the 
book, will not know them in the world ; Shak- 
I speare approximates the remote, and familiar- 
izes the wonderful : the event which he repre- 
I sents will not happen, but, if it were possible, 

{ its effects would probably be such as he has as- 
■ signed * ; and it may be said, that he has not 
only showm human nature as it acts in real exi- 


% " Quaerit quod nusquam est gentium, roperit ta- 
xnea, 

Facit illiid verisiraile quod xnendaemm. est, ” 
Plauti P.scucIoIuH, Act. L Sc. iv. Scervens. 


gences, but as it watdd be found in ti’iais to 
which it cannot bo exposed. 

This therefore is the praise of ShaJtapeare, 
that his drama is the mirror of life ; that he who 
has mazed his imagination, in. following the 
Xdian toms “which 'Other writers raise up before 
him, may here be cured of his delirious ecstacies, 
by reading human sentiments in human lan- 
guage, by scenes from which a hermit may esti- 
mate the transactions of the world, and a con- 
fessor predict the progress of the passions. 

His adherence to general nature has exposed 
him to the censure of critics, who form their 
judgments upon narrower principles. Dennis 
and Eymer think his Bo7naiis not sufliciently 
Homan : and Voltaire censures iiis kings as not 
completely royal. Dennis is offended, that Me- 
nenius, a senator of Rome, should play the buf- 
foon ; and Voltaire perhaps thinks decency vio- 
lated when the Danish usurper is represented 
as a drunkard. But Shakspeare always makes 
nature predominate over accident ; and, if he 
preserves the essential character, is not very 
careful of distinctions superinduced and adven- 
titious. His story requires Romans or kings, 
but he thinks only on men. He knew that Rome, 
like every other city, bad men of all dispositions ; 
and wanting a buffoon, he went into the senate- 
house for that which the senate-house would 
certainly ha^ve afforded him. He was inclined 
to show an usurper and a murderer not only 
odious, but despicable ; he therefore added drunk- 
enness to his other qualities, knowing that kings 
love wine like other .men, and that wine exerts 
its natural power upon kings. These are the 
petty cavils of petty minds ; a poet overlooks the 
casual distinction of country and condition, as a 
painter, satisfied with the figure, neglects the 
di*apery. 

The censui’e which he has inciiiTecl by mixing 
comic and tragic scenes, as it extends to all his 
works, deserves more consideration. Let the 
fact be first stated, and then examined. 

Shakspeave’s plays are not in the rigorous and 
cifltical sense either tragedies or comedies, but 
compositions of a distinct kind; exhibiting the 
real state of sublunary nature, which partakes 
of good and evil, joy and soitow, mingled with 
endless variety of proportion and innumerable 
modes of combination ; and expressing the course 
of the world, in which the loss of one is the gain 
of another; in which, at the same time, the 
reveller is hasting to his wine, and the mourner 
burying his friend; in “w'hich the malignity of 
one is sometimes defeated by the frolic of an- 
other; and many mischiefs and many benefits 
are done and hindered without design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and 
casualties the ancient poets, according to the 
laws which custom had prescribed, selected 
some the crimes of men, and some their ahsui’di- 
ties ; some the momentous vicissitudes of life. 
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and some t5ie ligHitei* occurrences j some the ter- 
rors of distress, and some the gayeties of pros- 
perity. Thus rose the two modes of imitation, 
known by the names of tragedi/ and comedy, 
compositions intended to promote different ends 
by contraiy moans, and considered as so little 
allied, that I do not recollect among the Greeks 
or Romans a single writer who attempted both. 

‘ Shakspeai'G has united the powers of exciting 
laughter and sori*ow not only in one mind, but 
in one composition. Almost all his plays are 
divided between serious and ludicrous char- 
acters, and, in the successive, evolutions of the 
design, sometimes produce seriousness and soi’- 
row, and sometimes levity and laughter. 

That this is a practice contrary to the rules 
of criticism will be readily allowed; but there 
is always an appeal open from criticism to na- 
ture. U'he end of ■writing is to instruct; the 
end of i)oeti*y is to instruct by pleasing- That 
the mingled drama may convey all the instruc- 
tion of tragedy or comedy cannot be denied, be- 
cause it includes both in its alternations of ex- 
hibition, and approaches nearer than cither to 
the appearance of life, by showing how gi*eat 
machinations and slender designs may promote 
or obviate one another, and the high and the 
low co-operate in the general system hy una- 
\'oidable concatenation. 

It is objected, that by this change of scenes 
the passions are interrupted in their progi'ession, 
and that the principal event, being not advanced 
by a duo gradation of preparatory incidents, 
wants at last the power to move, which con- 
stitutes the perfection of dramatic poetry. 
This I’easoning is so specious, that it is received 
as true even by those who in daily experience 
feel it to be false. The interchanges of min- 
gled scenes seldom fail to jn-oduce the intended 
vicissitudes of passion. Fiction cannot move so 
much, but that the attention may be easily trans- 
ferred; and though it must be allowed that 
pleasing melancholy be sometimes interrupted 
by unwelcome levity, yet let it be considered 
likewise, that melancholy is often not pleasing, 
and that the disturbance of one man may be the 
relief of another; that different auditors have 
diderent habitudes ; and that, upon the -w'hole, 
all pleasure consists in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided our 
author’s w’-orks into comedies, histories, and 
tragedies, seem not to have distinguished the 
three kinds by any very exact or definite ideas. 

An action which ended happily to the prin- 
cipal persons, however serious or distressful 
through its ' intermediate incidents, in their 
opinion, constituted a comedy. This idea of a 
comedy continued long amongst its ; and plays 
■were written, which, by changing the catas- 
trophe, were tragedies to-day and comedies to- 
morrow. 

Tragedy was not in those times a poem of 
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more general dignity or elevation than comedy; 
it required only a calamitous conclusion, with 
which the common criticism of that age was 
satisfied, whatever light pleasure it afforded in 
its progress. 

History was a series of actions, with no other 
than chronological succession, independent on 
each other, and without any tendency to intro- 
duce or regulate the conclusion. It is not al- 
ways very nicely distinguished from tragedy. 
There is not much neai'er approach to unity of 
action in the tragedy of “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” than in the history of ‘‘ Richard the 
Second.” But a history might be continued 
through many plays ; as it had no plan, it had 
no limits. 

Through all these denom inations tff the drama, 
Sliakspeare’s mode of composition is the same ; 
an interchange of seriousness and merriment, 
by which the mind is softened at one time, and 
exhilai'ated at another. But whatever be his 
purpose, whether to gladden or depress, or to 
conduct the story, without vehemence or emo- 
tion, through tracts of easy and familiar dia- 
logue, he never fails to attain his purpose ; as 
he commands us, we laugh or mourn, or sit 
silent with quiet expectation, in tranquillity 
W'itliout indifference, .y " 

When Shakspeare’s plan is understood, most 
of the criticisms of Rhymer and Voltaire vanish 
away. The play of Hamlet” is opened, with- 
out impropriety, by two sentinels ; lago bellows 
at Brabantio’s window, without injury to tlie 
scheme of the play, though in terms which a 
modern audience would not easily endure ; the 
character of Polonius is seasonable and useful ; 
and the grave-diggers themselves may be heard 
with applause. 

Shakspeare engaged in dramatic poetry with 
the world open before him ; the rules of the 
ancients ■were yet known to few ; the public 
judgment was unformed ; he had no example of 
such fame as might force him upon imita- 
tion, nor critics of such authority as might re-T 
strain his extravagance ; he therefore indulged 
his natural disposition ; and his disposition, as 
Rhymer has remarked, led him to comedy, In 
tragedy he often writes, with great appearance 
of toil and study, what is written at last with 
little felicity ; but, in his comic scenes, he seems 
to produce, without labour, what no labour can 
improve. lu tragedy he is always struggling 
after some occasion to be comic ; but in comedy 
he seems to repose, or to luxuriate, as in a mode 
of thinking congenial to his nature. In his 
tragic scenes there is always something want- 
ing, but his comedy often surpasses expectation 
or desire. His comedy pleases hy the thoughts 
and the language, and his tragedy for the greater 
part by incident and action. His tragedy seems 
to be skill, his comedy to he instinct. / 

The force of his copaxe scenes ha*^ suffered 

T t 
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little tlixmnution from the changes made by a 
eentury and a half, in manners or in words. 
As his personages act upon principles arising 
from genuine passion, very little modified by 
particular forms, their pleasures and vexations 
are communicable to all times and to all places ; 
they are natural, and therefore durable ; the 
adventitious peculiarities of personal habits are 
only superficial dyes, bright and pleasing for a 
little while, yet soon fading to a dim tinct, 
without any remains of former lustre ; but the 
discriminations of true passion ai*e the colours 
of nature: they pervade the whole mass, and 
can only perish with the body that exhibits 
them. The accidental compositions of hetero- 
geneous modes are dissolved by the chance 
which combined them ; but the uniform simpli- 
city of primitive qualities neither admits in- 
crease, nor suffers decay. The sand heaped by 
one flood is scattered by another, but the rock 
always continues in its place. The stream of 
time, which is continually washing the dissolu- 
ble fabrics of other poets, passes without injury 
by the adamant of Shakspeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every 
nation, a style which never becomes obsolete, a 
certain mode of phraseology so consonant and 
congenial to the analogy and principles of its re- 
spective language, as to remain settled and un- 
altered ; this style is probably to be sought in 
the common intercourse of life, among those 
who speak only to be understood, without am- 
bition of elegance. The polite are always 
catching modish innovations, and the learned 
depart from established forms of speech, in hope 
of finding or making better; those who wish 
for distinction forsake the vulgar, when the 
vulgar is right; but there is a conversation 
above grossness, and below refinement, where 
propriety resides, and where tliis poet seems to 
have gathered his comic dialogue. He is there- 
fore more agreeable to the ears of the present 
age than any other author equally remote, and 
among his other excellences deseiwes to be 
studied as owe of the original masters of our 
language. 

These observations are to be considered not 
as unexceptionably constant, but as containing 
general and predominant truth. Shakspeare’s 
familiar dialogue is affirmed to be smooth and 
clear, yet not wholly without ruggedness or dif- 
ficulty ; as a country may be eminently fruitful, 
though it has spots unfit for cultivation; his 
characters are praised as natural, though their 
sentiments are sometimes forced, and their ac- 
tions improbable ; as the earth upoxi the whole 
is spherical, though its surface is varied with 
protuberances and cavities. 

Shakspeare with his excellences has likewise 
faults, and faults sufficient to obscure and over- 
whelm any other merit. I shall show them in 
the proportion in which they appear to me, 


without envious malignity or superstitious vene- 
ration. No question can be more innocently 
discussed than a dead poet’s pretensions to I’e- 
nown; and little regard is due to that bigoti’y 
which sets candour higher than truth. 

His first defect is that to which may be im- 
puted most of the evil in hooks or in men. He 
sacrifices virtue to convenience, and is so much 
more careful to please than instruct, that he 
seems to write without any moral purpose. 
From his writings indeed , a system of social 
duty may be selected, for he that thinks reason- 
ably must think morally ; but his precepts and 
axioms drop casually from him ; he makes no 
just distribution of good or evil, nor is always 
careful to show in the virtuous a disapprobation 
of the wicked ; he canies his pei’sons indiffer- 
ently through right and wrong, and at the close 
dismisses them without further care, and leaves 
their examples to operate by chance. This fault 
the bai'barity of his age cannot extenuate ; for 
it is always a winter’s duty to make the world 
better, and justice is a virtue independent on 
time or place. 

The plots are often so loosely formed, that a 
very slight consideration may improve them, 
and so carelessly pursued, that he seems not al- 
ways fully to comprehend his own design. He 
omits opportunities of instructing or delighting, 
which the train of his story seems to force upon 
him, and apparently rejects those exhibitions 
which would be more affecting, for the sake of 
those which are more easy. 

It may be observed, that in many of his plays 
the latter part is evidently neglected. When 
he found himself near the end of his work, and 
in view of his rew’-ard, he shoi'tened the labour 
to snatch the profit. He thci'efore remits his 
efforts where he should most vigorously exert 
them, and his catastrophe is improbably pro- 
duced or imperfectly represented. 

He had no i‘egard to distinction of time or 
place, hut gives to one age or nation, without 
scruple, the customs, institutions, and opinions 
of another, at the expense not only of likelihood, 
but of possibility. These faults Pope has en- 
deavoured, with more zeal than judgment, to 
transfer to his imagined interpolators. We need 
not wonder to find Hector quoting Axdstotle, 
when we see the loves of Theseus and Hippolyta 
combined with the gothic mythology of fairies. 
Shakspeare, indeed, was not the only viola- 
tor of chronology, for in the same age Sid- 
ney, who wanted not the advantages of leaxm- 
ing, has, in his Arcadia,” confounded the pas- 
toral with the feudal times, the days of inno- 
cence, quiet, and security, with those of turbu- 
lence, violence, and adventure. 

Xn his comic scenes he is seldom very suc- 
cessful, when he engages his charactei*s in re- 
ciprocations of smartness and contests of sar- 
casm ; their jests are commonly gross, and theii* 
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pleasantry licentious; neither his gentlemen 
nor his ladies have much delicacy, nor are suffi- 
ciently distinguished from his clovrns hy any ap- 
pearance of refined manners. Whether he re* 
presented the real conversation of his time is 
not easy to determine: the reign of Elizabeth 
is commonly supposed to have been a time of 
stateliness, formality, and reserve; yet perhaps 
the relaxations of that severity were not very 
elegant. There must, however, have been al- 
ways some modes of gayety preferable to others, 
and a writer ought to choose the best. 

In tragedy his performance seems constantly 
to be worse as his labour is more. The effu- 
sions of passion, %vhieh exigence forces out, are 
for the most part striking and energetic; but 
whenever he solicits his invention, or strains his 
faculties, the offspring of his throes is tumour, 
meanness, tediousness, and obscurity. 

In naiTation he affects a disproportionate pomp 
of diction, and a wearisome train of circumlocu- 
tion, and tells the incident imperfectly in many 
words, which might have been more plainly de- 
livered ill few. Narration in di’amfitic poetry 
is naturally tedious, as it is unanimated and in- 
active, and obstructs the progress of the action ; 
it should therefore always be rapid, and enli- 
vened by frequent interruption. Shakspeare 
found it an incumbrance, and instead of light- 
ening it by brevity, endeavoured to recommend 
it by dignity and splendour. 

His declamations or set speeches are com- 
monly cold and weak, for his power was the 
power of nature; w'hen he endeavoured, like 
other tragic writers, to catch opportunities of 
amplification, and instead of inquiring what the 
occasion demanded, to show how much his 
stores of knowledge could supply, he seldom 
escapes without the pity or resentment of his 
reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then en- 
tangled with an unwieldy sentiment, which he 
cannot well express, and will not reject; he 
struggles with it awhile, and, if it continues 
stubborn, comprises it in words such as occur, 
and leaves it to be disentangled and evolved 
by those %vl]io have more leisui’e to bestow 
upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intri- 
cate the thought is subtle, or the image always 
great where the line is bulky ; the equality of 
words to things is very often neglected, and 
trivial sentiments and vulgar ideas disai)poinfc 
the attention, to which they are recommended 
by sonorous epithets and swelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have most 
reason to coxnplaitt when he approaches nearest 
to his highest excellence, and seems fullj^ re- 
solved to sink them in dejection, and mollify 
them with tender emotions, by the fall of great- 
ness, the danger of innocence or the crosses of 
love. What he does best, he soon ceases to do. 
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He is not soft and pathetic without soine idle 
conceit, or contemptible equivocation. He no 
sooner begins to move, than he counteracts him- 
self; and terror and pity, as they are rising in 
the mind, are checked and blasted by sudden 
frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakspeare, what luminous 
vapours are to the traveller ; he follows it at all 
adventures: it is sure to lead him out of Ms f 
way, and sure to engulf him in the mire. It has " 
some malignant power over his mind, and its 
lascinations are irresistible. Whatever be the 
dignity or profundity of his disquisition, whether 
he be enlarging knowledge or exalting affection, 
whether he be amusing attention with incidents, 
or enchaining it in suspense, let but a quibble 
spring up before him, and he leaves his work 
unfinished. A quibble is the golden apple for 
which he will always turn aside from his career, 
or stoop from his elevation. A quibble, poor 
aud barren as it is, gave him such delight, that 
he was content to purchase it, by the sacrifice 
of reason, propriety, and truth. A quibble was 
to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the 
world, and was content to lose it. 

It will be thought strange', that, in enumerat- 
ing the defects of this writer, I have not yet 
mentioned his neglect of the unities ; his viola- 
tion of those laws which have been instituted 
and established by the joint authority of poets 
and cntics. 

For his other deviations from the ai*t of writ- 
ing, I resign him to critical justice, without 
making any other demand in his favour, than 
that which must be indulged to all human ex- 
cellence: that his virtues be rated with his fail- 
ings ; hut from the censure which this irregu- 
larity may bring upon him, I shall, with due 
reverence to that learning which I must oppose, 
adventure to try how 1 can defend him. 

His histories, being neither tragedies nor co- 
medies, are not subject to any of their laws;*^ ' 
nothing more is necessary to all the praise which 
they expect, than that the changes of action be 
so prepared as to be understood ; that the in- 
cidents bo various and affecting, and the cha- 
ractei*s consistent, natural, and distinct. No 
other unity is intended, and therefore none is to 
be sought. 

In his other works he has well enough pre- 
served the unity of action. He has not, indeed, 
an intrigue regularly perplexed and regularly 
unravelled ; he does not endeavour to hide his 
design only to discover it, for this is seldom the 
order of real events, and Shakspeare is the 
poet of nature; hut his plan has commonly, 
what Aristotle requires, abeginning, a middle, / 
and an end ; one event is concatenated with 
another, and the conclusion follows by easy con- 
sequence. There are perhaps some incidents 
that might be spared, as in other poets there 
is much talk that only fills up time upon the . 
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stage ; but the general system makes gi'adual 
aUvanoeSj and the end of the play is the end of 
expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has shown 
no regard ; and perhaps a nearer view of the 
principles on which they stand will diminish 
theii’ value, and withdraw from them the vene- 
ration which, from the time of Corneille, they 
have very generally received, by discovering 
that they have given more tronhle to the poet, 
than pleasure to the anditori 

The necessity of observing the unities of time 
and place arises from the supposed necessity of 
making the drama creditable. The critics hold 
it impossible that an action of months or years 
can be possibly believed to pass in three hours ; 
or that the spectator can suppose himself to sit 
ia the theatre, while ambassadors go and return 
between distant kings, while armies are levied 
and towns besieged, wliile an exile wanders and 
returns, or till he whom they saw courting his 
mistress, shall lament the untimely fall of his 
son. The mind revolts from evident falsehood, ^ 
and fiction loses its force when it departs from 
the resemblance of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time, neces- 
sarily arises the contraction of place. The spec- 
tator, who knows that lie saw the fix’st act at 
Alexandria, cannot suppose that he sees the 
next at Rome, at a distance to which not the 
dragons of M(3dea could, in so short a time, 
have transported him ; he knows with certainty 
that he has not changed his place; and he 
knows that place cannot change itself ; that 
what was a house cannot become a plain ; that 
what was Thebes can' never be Fersepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with which 
a critic exults over the misery of an irregular 
poet, and exults commonly without resistance 
or reply. It is lime, therefore, to tell him by 
the authoi‘ity of Shakspeare, that he assumes, 
as an un(j[uestionable principle, a position, 
which, while his breath is forming it into 
words, his understanding pronounces to be false. 
It is false, that any representation is mistaken 
for reality ; that any dramatic fable in its mate- 
riality was ever credible, or, for a single 
moment, was ever credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibility 
of passing the first hour at Alexandria, and the 
next at Rome, supposes, that wlien the play 
opens, the spectator really imagines himself at 
Alexandria, and believes that his walk to the 
theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, and that he 
lives in the days of Antony and Cleopatra. 
Sui'ely he that imagines this, may imagine more. 
He that can take the stage at one time for the 
palace of the Ptolemies, may take it in half an 
hour for the promontory of Actium. Delusion, 
if delusion be admitted, has no certain limita- 
tion ; if the spectator can be once persuaded, 
that Iks old acquainiance are Alexander and 
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Csesar, that a room illuminated with candles is 
tile plain of Pharsalia, or the bank of Graiiicus, 
he is in a state of elevation above the reach of 
reason, or of truth, and from the heights of em- 
pyrean poetry, may despise the circumscriptions 
of terrestrial nature. Ihere is no reason why 
a mind thus wandering in ecstacy, should count 
the clock, or why an hour should not be a cen- 
tury in that calenture of the brain that can 
mjake the stage a field. 

The truth is, that the spectators are always 
in their senses, and know, from the fii’st act to 
the last, that the stage is only a stage, and that 
the players are only players. They came to 
hear a certain number of lines recited with just 
gesture and elegant modulation. The lines 
relate to some action, and an action must be in 
some place ; but the different actions that com- 
plete a story may be in places very remote from 
each Other ; and Where is the absurdity of al- 
lowing that space to represent first Athens, 

: and then Sicily, which was always known 
to be neither Sicily nor Athens, but a modern 
theatre ?^T 

By supposition, as place is introduced, time 
may be extended ; the time required by the fable 
elapses for the most part between the acts ; for, 
of so much of the action as is represented, the 
real and poetical duration is the same. If, in 
the first act, preparations for war against Mith- 
ridates are represented to be made in Rome, 
the event of the war may, without absurdity, 
be represented, in the catastrophe, as happening 
in Pontus ; we know that there is neither war, 
nor preparation for war ; we know that we 
are neither in Romo nor Pontus ; that neither 
Blithridates nor Lucullus are before us. The 
di‘ama exhibits successive imitations of succes- 
sive actions ; and why may not the second imi- 
tation represent an action that happened years 
after the first, if it be so connected with it, . 
that nothing hut time can be supposed to inter- 
vene? Time is, of all modes of existence, 
most obsequious to the imagination ; a lapse cf 
years is as easily conceived as a passage of 
hours. In contemplation we easily contract 
the time of real actions, and therefore willhigly 
permit it to be contracted when we only see 
their imitation. 

It will be asked, how the drama moves, if it 
is not credited. It is credited with all the 
credit due to a drama. It is ci'editcd whenever 
it moves, as a just picture of a real orlginiil ; as 
representing to the auditor what he would him- 
self feel, if he were to do or suffer what is there 
feigned to be suffered or to be done. The re- 
flection that strikes the heart is not, that the 
evils before us are real evils, but that they are 
evils to which we ourselves maybe exposed. If 
there he any fallacy, it is not that w’-e fancy the 
players, hut that we fancy ourselves unhappy for 
a moment; but we rather lament the possibility 
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than s’iippose the presence of misery, as a mother 
weeps over her babe, when she remembers that 
death may take it from her. The delight of tra-, 
gedy proceeds fron-j pur consciousness of fiction ; 
if we tiiouglit murders and treasons real, they 
would please no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not be- 
cause they are mistaken for realities, but because 
tiiey bring i*ealities to mind. When the imagi- 
nation is recreated hy a painted landscape, the 
trees are not supposed capable to give us shade, 
or the fountains coolness ; but we consider how 
we should be pleased with such fountains jilaying 
beside us, and such woods waving ov(?r us. We 
are agitated in reading the history of Ileruy the 
Fifth, yet no man tafe his book tor the field of 
Agincourt. A dramatic exhibition is a book 
recited with concomitants that increase or di- 
minish its eilFect. Familiar comedy is often 
more powerful on the theatre than in the page ; 
imperial tragedy is always less. The humour 
of Petrucliio may be heightened by grimace; 
but what voice or ivhat gesture can hope to add 
dignity or force to the soliloquy of Cato? 

A play read affects the mind like a play acted. 
It is therefore evident, tliat the action is not sup- 
posed to be real ; and it follows, that between 
the acts a longer or shorter time may be allowed 
to pass, and that no more account of space or 
dui*ation is to be taken by the auditor of a 
drama, than by the reader of a narrative, before 
whom may pass in an hour the life of a hero, 
or the revolutions of an empire. 

Whether Shakspeare knew the unities, and 
rejected them by design, or deviated from them 
by happy ignorance, it is, I think, impossible to 
decide, and useless to inquire. We may rea- 
sonably suppose, that, when he rose to notice, 
he did not want the counsels and admonitions 
of scholai’s and critics, and that he at last deli- 
berately persisted in a practice, which he might 
have begun hy chance. As nothing is essential 
to the fable but unity of action, and as the uni- 
ties of time and place arise evidently from false 
assumptions, and, hy circumscribing the extent 
of the drama, lessen its variety, I cannot think 
it much to be lamented, that they were not kno\vn 
by him, or not observed : nor if such another 
poet could arise, should I very vehemently re- 
proach him, that his first act passed at Venice, 
and his next in Cyprus. Such violations of 
rub's merely positive, become the comprehensive, 
genitis of Shakspeare, and such censures are 
suitable to the minute and slender criticisms of 
Voltaii’e. 

Non usque adeo permiscuit ious 
Lnugns summa dies, lU non, si race MetelU 
Serveutur leges, maliat d Ceesare tolli. 

Yet when I speak thus slightly of dramatic 
riles, 1 cannot hut recollect how much wit and 


learning may he produced against me; before 
such authorities I am afraid to stand, not that 
■ I think the present question one of those that 
are to be decided by mere authoidty, but be- 
cause it is to be suspected, that these precepts 
have not been so easily received, but for better 
reason^ than I have yet been able to find. The 
result of my Inquiries, in which it would be lu- 
dicrous to boast of impartiality, is, that the 
unities of time and place are not essential to / 
a just drama; that though they may sometimes 
conduce to pleasure, they are always to be sacri- 
ficed to the nobler beauties of variety and in- 
struction ; and that a play written with nice ob- 
servation of critical rules, is to be contemplated 
as an elaborate curiosity, as the product of su- 
perfluous and ostentatious art, by which is 
shown, rather what it possible, than what is ne- 
cessary. 

He that, without diminution of any other ex- 
cellence, shall preserve all the unities unbroken, 
deserves the like applause, with the architect, 
who shall display all the orders of architecture 
in a citadel, without any deduction from its 
strength : but the principal beauty of a citadel 
is to exclude the enemy ; and the greatest graces y 
of a play are to copy nature, and instruct life. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogmatically 
but deliberately wudtten, may recall the px’in- 
ciples of the drama to a new examination. I 
am almost frighted at my own temerity ; and 
when I estimate the fiuno and the strength of 
those that maintain the contrary opinion, am 
ready to sink down in reverential silence ; as 
.ffirneas withdrew from the defence of Troy, 
■when he saw Neptune shaking the wall, and 
Juno heading the besiegers. 

Those whom my arguments cannot persuade 
to give their approbation to the judgment of 
Shakspeare, will easily, if they consider the 
condition of his life, make some allowance for 
his ignorance. 

Every man’s perfoiunances, to be rightly es- , 
timated, must he compared with the state of the ^^^ 
age in -which he lived, and ■with his own parti- 
cular opportunities ; and though to the reader a 
book he not worse or better for the circum- 
stances of the author, yet as there is always a 
silent reference of human ■works to human abi- 
lities, and as the inquiry how fiir man may .ex- 
tend his designs, or how high he may rate his 
native force, is of far greater dignity than in 
what rank we shall place any particular per- 
formance, curiosity is always busy to discover 
the instruments, as well as to survey the work- 
manship, to know how much is fo be ascribed 
to original powers, and how much to casual and: 
adventitious help. The palaces of Peru or 
Mexico were certainly mean and incommodioutis 
habitations, if compai’ed to the houses of Euro- 
pean monarchs; yet who could forbear to view 
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them with astonishment, who remembered that 
they were built without the use of iron? 

Tlie English nation in the time of Shak- 
speare, was yet struggling to emerge from bar- 
barity. The philology of Italy had been trans- 
planted hither in the reign of Henry the Eighth ; 
and the learned languages had been successfully 
cultivated by Lilly, Linacre, and More; by 
Pole, Cheke, and Gardiner ; and afterwards by 
Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and Ascham. Greek was 
now taught to boys in the principal schools ; 
and those who united elegance with learning, 
read, with great diligence, the Italian and 
Spanish poets. But literature was yet confin- 
ed to professed scholars, or to men and women 
of high rank. The public was gross and dark ; 
and to he able to read and write, was an accom- 
plishment still valued for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. 

, A people newly awakened to literary curiosity, 
being yet unacquainted with the true state of 
things, knows not how to judge of that which is 
proposed as its resemblance. Whatever is 
remote from common appearances, is always 
welcome to vulgar, as to childish credulity; 
and of a country unenlightened by learning, the 
whole people is the vulgar. The study of those 
who then aspii’ed to plebeian learning was laid 
out upon adventures, giants, dragons, and 
enchantments. The Death of Arthur” was 
the favourite volume. 

The mind which has feasted on the luxurious 
wonders of fiction, has no taste of the insipidity 
of truth. A play which imitated only the coin- 
mon bccurrences of the world, would upon the 
admirers of Palmerin”' and Guy of War- 
wick” have made little impression ; he that 
wrote for such an audience, was under the 
necessity of looking round for strange events 
and fabulous tx’ansactions ; and that incredibility’-, 
by which maturer knowledge is offended, was 
the chief recommendation df writings, to un- 
skilful curiositj\ 

Our author’s plots are generally borrowed 
from novels ; and it is reasonable to suppose, 
that he chose the most popular, such as were 
I’ead by many’-, and related by more; for his 
audience could not have followed him through 
the intricacies of the drama, had they not held 
the thread of the story in their hands. 

The stories which we now find only in remot- 
er axithors, were in his time accessible and 
familiar. The fable of “ As you like it,” which 
is supposed to be copied from Chaucer’s “ Ga- 
mely n,” was a little pamphlet of those times; 
and old Mr. Cibber remembered the tale of 

Hamlet” in plain English prose, which the 
critics have now to seek in Saxo Grammaticus. 

His English histories he took from English 
chronicles and English ballads; and as the an- 
cient wx-iters were made known to his country- 
Eoea by versions, they supplied him with new 


subjects; he dilated some of Plutarch’s lives 
into plays, when they had been translated by 
North. 

His plots, whether historical or fabulous, are 
always crowded with incidents, by which the 
attention of a rude people was more easily 
caught than by sentiment or argumentation ; 
and such is the power of the marvellous, even 
over those who despise it, that every man finds 
his mind more strongly seized by the tragedies of 
Shakspeare than of any other writer: others 
please us by particular speeches ; but he always 
makes us anxious for the event, and has perhaps 
excelled all but Homer in securing the first pur- 
pose of a writei’, by exciting restless and un- 
quenchable culiosity, and compelling him that 
reads his work to read it through. 

The shows and hustle -with which his plays 
abound have the same original. As knowledge 
advances, pleasure passes from the eye to the 
ear, but returns as it declines, from the ear to 
the eye. Those to whom our autho3‘’s labours 
were exhibited, had more skill in pomps or pro- 
cessions than in poetical language, and pei’haps 
wanted some visible and discriminated events, as 
comments on the dialogue. He knew how be 
should most please ; and whether his practice is 
more xigreeablo to nature, or whether his ex- 
ample has pi’ejudiced the nation, we still find 
that on our stage something must bo done as 
well as said, and inactive declamation is vei-y 
coldly heard, however musical or elegant, 
passionate or sublime. 

Voltaire expi'essed his wonder, that our au- 
thor’s extravagances are endured by a nation 
which has seen the tragedy of “ Cato.” Let him 
he answci’ed, that Addison speaks the language 
of poets; and Shakspcai’e of men. We find in 

Cato” innumerable beauties which enamour 
us of its author, but we see nothing that ac- 
quaints us with human sentiments or human 
actions; we place it with the fairest and the 
noblest progeny -which judgment propagates by 
conjunction -xvitb learning ; but “ Othello” is the 
vigorous and vivacious offspring of observation 
impi’egnated by genius. “ Cato” affords a 
splendid exhibition of artificial and fictitious 
manners, and deliversjust and noble sentiments, 
in diction easy, elevated, and hai'monious, but its 
hopes and fears communicate no vibration to 
the heart ; the composition refers us only to 
the writer ; we pronounce the name of Cato, but 
we think on Addison. 

The work of a correct and regular writer is a 
garden accurately formed and diligently planted, 
varied with shades, and scented with flowers ; 
the composition of Shakspeare is a forest, in 
which oaks extend their branches, and pines 
tower in the air, interspersed sometimes with 
weeds and brambles, and sometimes giving 
shelter to myrtles and to roses ; filling the eye 
with awful pomp, and gratifying the mind with 
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e«<ilefis diversity. Other poets display cabinets 
of precious rarities, minutely finished, wrought 
into shape, and polished into brightness. 
Shakspeare opens a mine which contains gold 
and diamonds in unexhaustible jdenty, though 
clouded by incrustations, debased by impurities, 
and mingled with a mass of meaner minerals. 

It has been much disputed, whether Shak- 
speare owed his excellence to his own native 
force, or whether he had the common helps 
of scholastic education, the precepts of critical 
science, and the examples of ancient authors. 

- There has always prevailed a tradition, that 
Shakspeare wanted learning, that he had no 
regular education, nor much skill in the dead 
languages. Jonson, his friend, affirms, that 

he had small Latin, and less Greek;” who, 
besides that he had no imaginable temptation to 
falsehood, wrote at a time when the character 
and acquisitions of Shakspeare were known to 
multitudes. His evidence ought therefore to 
decide the controversy, unless some testimony 
of equal force could be opposed. 

Some have imagined, that they have dis- 
covered deep learning in many imitations of old 
writers ; but the examples which 1 have known 
urged were drawn from books translated in his , 
time ; or were such easy coincidences of thought, 
as will happen to all who consider the same 
subjects; or such remarks on life or axioms of 
morality as float in conversation, and are 
transmitted through the world in proverbial 
sentences. 

I have found it remarked, that in this impor- 
tant sentence, Go b^ore^ Til fdloWi we read a 
translation of I pres^ sequar* I have been told, 
that when Caliban, after a pleasing dream, says, 

/ to sleep agahiy the .author imitates Ana- 
creon, who had, like every other man, the same 
wish on the same occasion. 

There are a few passages which may pass for 
imitations, but so few that the exception only 
confirms the rule ; he obtained them from acci- 
dental quotations, or by oral communication, 
and as he used what he had, would have used 
more if he had obtained it. 

The “ Comedy of Errors” is confessedly 
taken from the Men<jechmi of Plauti.is ; from the 
only play of Plautus which was then in 
English. What can be more probable, than 
that he who copied that, would have copied 
more ; but that those which were not translated 
were inaccessible ? 

Whether he knew the modern languages, is 
uncertain. That his plays have some French 
scenes, proves but little ; he might easily pro- 
cure them to be written, and probably, even, 
though he had known the language in the 
common degree, he could not have written it 
without assistance. In the story of Romeo 
and Juliet,” he is observed to have followed 
the English translation, where it deviates from 


the Italian: but this on the other part proves 
nothing against his knowledge of the original. 
He was to copy, not what he knew himself, 
but what was known to his audience. 

It is most likely that he had learned Latin 
sufficiently to make him acquainted with con- 
struction, but that he never advanced to an easy 
perusal of the Roman authors. Concerning 
his skill In modern languages, I can find no 
sufficient ground of determination : but as no 
imitations of French or Italian authors have 
been discovered, though the Italian poetry was 
then high in esteem, I am inclined to believe, 
that he read little more than English, and chose 
for Ins fables only such tales as he found trans- 
lated. 

s That much knowledge is scattered over bis 
works, is very justly observed by Pope ; but it 
is often such knowledge as books did not supply. 
He that will understand Shakspeare, must 
not be content to study him in the closet ; ho 
must look for his meaning sometimes among 
the sports of the field, and sometimes among 
the manufactures of the shop. 

There is, however, proof enough that he was 
a very diligent I'cader ; nor was our language 
then so indigent of books, but that he might 
very liberally indulge his curiosity without 
excursion into foreign literature. Many of the 
Roman authors were translated, and some of 
the Greek; the Refoi’mation had filled the 
kingdom with theological learning ; most of the 
topics of human disquisition had found English 
writers ; and poetry had been cultivated, not 
only with diligence, but success. This was 
a stock of knowledge sufficient for a mind 
so capable of appropriating and impi-oving it. 

But the greater part of his excellence was the 
product of his own genius. He found the 
English stage in a state of the utmost rudeness; 
no essays, either in tragedy or comedy, had 
appeared, from which it could be discovci‘ed to 
what degree of delight either one or the other 
might be carried. Neither character nor dia- 
logue were yet understood. Shakspeare may 
be truly said to have introduced them both 
amongst us, and in some of his happier scenes 
to have carried them both to the utmost height. 

By what gradations of improvement he pro- 
ceeded is not easily known ; for the chronology 
of his works is yet unsettled. Rowe is of opi- 
nion, that perhaps we are not to look for his 
beginning, like those of other writers, in his 
least perfect works ; art bad so little, and nature 
so large, a share in what he did, that for aught 
1 know,” says he, the performances of his^ 
youth, as they were the most vigorous, were th| 
best.” But the power of nature is only tht.. 
power of using to any certain purpose the mate- 
rials which diligence procures, or opportunity 
supplies. Nature gives no man knowledge, and 
when images are collected by study and experi- 
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cnce, can only assist in combining- or applying 
tliera, Shakspeare, however favoured ivy nature, 
could impart only what he had learned ; and as 
he must increase his ideas, like other mortals, 
by gradual acquisition, he, like them, grew wiser 
as he grew older, could display life better as he 
knew it more, and instruct with more efficacy 
as he was himself more amply ins trusted. 

There is a vigilance of observation and accu- 
racy of distinction which books and precepts 
cannot confer ; from this almost all original and 
native excellence proceeds, Shakspeare must 
have looked upon mankind with perspicacity, in 
the highest degree curious and attentive. Other 
writers borrow their characters from preceding 
writers, and diversify them only hy the acci- 
dental appendages of present manners ; the dress 
is a little varied, but the body is the same. Our 
author has both matter and form to provide ; 
for, except the characters of Chaucer, to wbovn 
I think he is not much indebted, there were no 
writers in English, and perhaps not many in 
/ ‘ other modern languages, which showed life in 
its native colours. 

The contest about the original benevolence or 
malignity of man had not yet commenced. Spe- 
culation had not yet attempted to analyze the 
mind, to trace the passions to their sources, to 
unfold the seminal principles of vice and virtue, 
or sound the depths of the heart for the motives 
of action. All those inquiries, which from that 
time that human nature became the fashionable 
study, have been made sometimes with nice dis- 
cernment, but often with idle subtilty, were yet 
unattempted. The tales, with which the infiincy 
of learning was satisfied, exhibited only the su- 
perficial appearances of action, related the e- 
vents, but omitted the causes, and were formed 
for such as delighted in wonders rather than in 
truth. 3'Iankind was not then to be studied in 
the closet j he that would know the 'world, was 
under the necessity of gleaning his own remarks, 
by mingling as he could in its business and 
amusements. 

Boyle congratulated himsdf upon his high 
birth, because it favoured his curiosit}’-, by faci- 
litating his access. Shakspeare had no such 
advantage ; he came to l.(ondon a needy adven- 
tux*er, and lived for a time by very mean em- 
ployments, Bfany works of genius and learn- 
ing have been performed in states of life that 
appear very little favourable to thought or to 
inquiry ; so many, that he who considers them, 
is inclined to think that he sees enterprize and 
perseverance predominating over all external 
agency, and bidding help and hindrance vanish 
before them. The genius of Shakspeare 
not to be depressed by the weight of povert3% 
nor limited by the narrow convei'sation to which 
men in want are inevitably condemned; the 
incumbrances of his fortune wei*e shaken ft'om 
his mind, as dew dro^is from a lion's iname. 


I Though he had so many difficulties to en- 
counter, and so little assistance to surmount 
them, he has b(um able to obtain an exact know- 
ledge of many modes of life, and many casts of 
native dispositions; to vary them with great 
multiplicity ; to mark them by nice distinctions ; 
and to show them in full view by proper com- 
binations, In this part of his performances he 
had none to imitate, but has been himself imi- 
tated by all succeeding writers ; and it may be 
doubted, whether from all his successors more 
maxims of theoi*etical knowledge, or more I’ules 
of practical prudence, can be collected, than he 
alone has given to his country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions 
of men ; he was an exact surveyor of the inani- 
mate world ; hiuS descriptions have always soinct. 
peculiarities, gathered by contemplating things, 
as they really exist. It may be observed that 
the oldest iKiets of many nations preserve their 
reputation, and that the following generation.s of 
"wit, after a shoi't celebrity, sink into oblivion. 
The first, whoever they be, must take their sen- 
timents and descriptions immediately from 
knowledge; the resemblance is therefore just, 
their descriptions are verified by eveiy eye, and 
their sentiments acknowledged by evej*y breast. 
Those whom their fame invites to the same stu- 
dies, copy pai’tly them, and partly nature, till 
the books of one age gain such authority, as to 
stand in the place of nature to another, and imi- 
tation, always deviating a little, becomes at last 
capricious and casual. Shakspeare, whether 
life or nature be his subject, shows plainly that 
he has seen with his own eyes; he gives the 
image which he receives, xiot weakened or 
distorted by the intervention of any other 
mind; the ignorant feel his representations to 
be just, and the icarned see that they are com- 
plete. 

Perhaps it would not be easy to find any au- 
thor, except Homer, who invented so imich as 
Shakspeare, who so much advanced the studies 
which he cultivated, or effused so much novelty 
upon his age or country. The form, the cha- 
racters, the language, and the shows of the Eng- 
lish drama, are his. “ He seems,” says Den- 
nis, to have been the very original of our 
English tragical harmony, that is, the harmony 
of blank verse, diversified often by dissyllable 
and trissy liable terminations. F or the di versi ty 
distinguishes it from heroic harmony, and by 
bringing it nearer to common use makes it more 
proper to gain attention, and more fit for action 
and dialogue. Such verse we make when we 
arc writing prose ; we make such verse in com- 
mon conversation.” 

I know not whether this praise is rigorously 
just. The dissyllable termination, which tlie 
critic rightly appropi'iates to the drama, is to be 
found, though, I think, not in “ Gorboduc,” 
which is confessedly before our author ; yet in 
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Ilieronymo."’’'^ of wbicli tbe<Iate is not certain, 
out wincli there is reason to believe at least as 
old as his earliest plays. This however is cer- 
, tain, that he is the hrst who taught cither tra- 
gedy or comedy to please, there being no thea- 
trical piece of any older writer, of wdiich the 
name is known, except to antiquaries and col- 
lectors of books, which are sought because they 
are scarce, and would not have been scarce, had 
they been much esteemed. . 

To him ivc must ascribe the praise, unless 
Spenser may divide it witli him, of having first 
discovered to how much smoothness and har- 
mony the English language could be softened. 
He has speeches, perhaps sometimes scenes, 
which have all the delicacy of Rowe, without 
his efieminacy. He endeavours indeed com- 
monly to strike by the force and vigour of his 
dialogue, but he never executes liis purpose 
better, than -when he tries to soothe by softness. 

Yet it must he at last confessed, tliat as we 
owe every thing to him, he owes something to 
us j that, if much of his praise is paid by per- 
ception and judgment, much is likewise given 
by custom and veneration. We fix our eyes 
upon his graces, and turn them from his deform- 
ities, and endure in him what we should in an- 
other loathe or despise. If we endured without 
praising, respect for the father of our drama 
might excuse us; but 1 have seen, in the book ’of 
some modern critic, a collection of anomalies? 
which show that he has corrupted language by 
every mode of depravation, but which his ad- 
mi**er has accumulated as a monument of honour. 

He has scenes of undoubted and perpetual 
excellence ; but perhaps not one play, which, if 
it Tvere now exhibited as the work of a contem- 
porary wu'iter, would be heard to the conclusion. 
I am indeed far from thinking, that his works 
were wrought to his own ideas of perfection ; 
when they were such as would satisfy the au- 
dience, they satisfied tlie writer. It is seldom 
that authors, thoTigh moi’e studious of fame than 
Shakspeare, rise much above the standard of 
tlieir own age ; to add a little to what is best, 
will always he sufficient for present inalsc, and l 
those who find themselves exalted into fame, arc 
willing to credit their encomiasts, and to spare 
the labour of contending with themselves. 

It does not appear that Shakspcarc thought j 
his works worthy of posterity, that he levied ^ 
any ideal tribute upon future times, or had any j 
further prospect, than of present pox>ularity and | 
j>rofit, ^Yhcn his plays had been acted, his \ 
hope was at an end; he solicited no addition of i 
honour from the reader. He therefore madei 
no scruple to repeat the same jests in many dia- j 

* It appears, ftoxn the induction of hon Jmison's ; 

Eartholomew Fair/’ to have Uccn acted before the ! 
year 1599.— Ste e yens;. j 
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logues, or to entangle different plots by the same 
knot of perplexity ; wbich may be at leapt for- 
given him, by those who recollect, that of Con- 
gweve's four comedies, two are concluded by a 
marriage in a mask, by a deception, which per- 
haps never happened, and which, whether likely 
or not, he did not invent. 

So careless was this great poet of future fame, 
that, though he retired to ease and ffienty, while 
he was yet little declined into the vale of ^earst 
before he could be disgusted with tatigue, or 
disabled by infirmity, he made no collection of 
his works, nor desired to I’escue those that had 
been edready x>ublished from the depravations 
that obscured them, or secure to the rest a bet- 
ter destiny, by giving them to the world in their 
genuine state. 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shak- 
speare in the late editions, the greater part were 
not puhlished till about seven years after his 
death ; and the few which appeared in his life 
are apparently thrust into the world without 
the care of the author, and therefore lu’obably 
without his knowledge. 

Of all the publishers, clandestine or professed, 
the negligence and unskilfulness has* by the late 
revisers been sufficiently shown. The faults of 
all are indeed inimcrous and gross, and have not 
only corrupted many passages perhaps beyond 
recovery, but have brought others into suspicion 
which are oifiy obscured by obsolete phraseo- 
logy, or by the writer’s unskilfulness and affec- 
tation. To alter is more easy than to explain, 
and 'temerity is a more common quality than 
diligence. Those who saw that they must em- 
ploy conjecture to a certain degi’ce, were rvill- 
ing tq indulge it a little further. Had the au- 
thor x>ublished his own works, we should have 
sat quietly down to disentangle his intricacies, 
and clear his obscurities; but now we tear 
what we cannot loose, and eject vt hat we hap- 
pen not to understand. 

The faults are more than could have happened 
without the concuiTonce of many causes. The 
style of Shaksx>eare wiis in itself ungramma- 
tical, pei’plexed, and obscure ; his works were 
transcribed for the players by those who may - 
he supposed to have seldom understood them; 
they were transmitted by copiers equally un- 
skilful, who still multiplied errors ; they were 
perbajYS sometimes mutilated by the actors, for 
the sake of shortening the sjieeches ; and were 
at last printed rvithout correction of the press. 

In this state they remained, not as Dr, War- 
bnrton supposes, because they were unregarded, 
but because the editor’s art was not yet apjdied 
to modern languages, and our ancestors were 
accustomed to so much negligence of English 
printers, that they could very patiently endure 
it. . At last an edition was undertaken by Rowe ; 
not because a poet was to be published by a 
poet, for Rowe seems to have thought very Httle 
U u 
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on correction or explanation ; but that <mr au- 
thor’s worhs might appear like those of his fra- 
ternity, with the appendages of a life and re- 
commendatory preface. Rowe has been cla- 
morously blamed for not perforaiing what he did 
not .undertake ; and it is time that justice be 
done him, by confessing that though he seems 
to have had no thought of corruption beyond 
the printer’s eti'ors, yet he has made many 
emendations, if they were not made before, 
which his successors have received without ac- 
knowledgment, and which, if they had produced 
them, would have filled pages and pages with 
censures of the stuxiidity by which the faults 
were committed, with displays of the absurd- 
ities which they involved, with ostentatious ex- 
position of the new reading, and selt-congratu- 
lations on the happiness of discovering. 

As of the other editors I have preserved the 
prefaces, I have likewise borrowed the author’s 
life from llowe, though not written with much 
elegance or spirit ; it relates, however, what is 
now to 1)6 loiown, and therefore deserves to pass 
through all succeeding publications. 

The nation had been for many years content 
enough With Mr. Rowe’s performance, when 
Mr. Pope made them acquainted with the true 
state of Shakspeare’s text, showed that it was 
extremely corrupt, and gave reason to hope that 
there were means of reforming it. He collated 
the old copies, which none had thought to ex- 
amine before, and restored many lines to their 
integrity ; but, by a very compendious criticism, 
he rejected whatever he disliked, and thought 
more of amputation than of cure. ! 

I know not why he is commended by Dr. 
Warburton for distinguishing the genuine from 
the spurious plays. In this choice he exerted 
no judgment of his own ; the jdays which he 
received, were given by Hemings and Condel, 
the first editors ; and those which he rejected^ 
though, according to the licentiousness of the 
press in those times, they were printed during 
Shakspeare’s life, with his name, had been 
omitted by his friends, and were never added 
to his works before the edition of 1664-, from 
which they were copied by the later printers. 

This is a work which Pope seems to have 
thought uhWorthyof his abilities, being not able 
to suppress his contempt of the duU dut^ of an 
editor, De understood but half his undertaking. 
The duty of a collator is indeed dull, yet, like 
other tedious tasks, is very necessary ; hut an 
emendatory critic would ill discharge his duty, 
without qualities very different from dulness. 
In perusing a corrupted piece, he must have be- 
fore him all possibilities of meaning, with all 
possibilities of expression. Such must be his 
comprehension of thought, and such his copious- 
ness of language. Out of many readings possi-. 
hie, he must he able to select that which best 
suits with the state, opinions, and modes of lan- 


guage prevailing in every ago, and with his au- 
thor’s particular cast of thoiiglit, and turn of ex- 
pi*cssion. Such must be his knowledge, and 
such his taste. Conjectural criticism demands 
more than humanity possesses, and he that ex- 
ercises it with most praise, has very frequent 
need of mdiilgcnce. Let us now he told no more 
of the dull duty of an editor. 

Confidence is the common consequence of 
success. They wdiose excellence of any kind 
has been loudly celebrated, are ready to con- 
clude, that their powei’s are universal. Pope's 
edition fell below his own expectations, and ho 
was so much offended when he was found to 
have left any thing for others to do, that he 
passed the latter part of his life in a state of hos- 
tility with verbal criticism. 

I have retained all his notes, that no fragment 
of so great a writer may he lost ; his pvelaec, 
valuable alike for elegance of composition an<l 
justness of remark, and containing a general 
criticism on his author, so extensive that little 
can he added, and so exact that little can be 
disputed, every editor has an interest to sup- 
press, but that every reader would demand its 
insertion. 

Pope was succeeded by Theobald, a man of 
narrow comprehension, and small acquisitions, 
with no native and intrinsic splendour of genius, 
with little of the artificial light of learning, but 
zealous for minute accuracy, and not negligent 
in pursuing it. He collated the ancient copies, 
and rectified many errors. A man so anxiously 
scrupulous might have been expected to do more, 
but what little he did was commonly right. 

In his reports of copies and editions he is not 
to be trusted without examination. He speaks 
sometimes indefinitely of copies, when he has 
only one. In his enumeration of editions, ho 
mentions the two first folios as of high, and the 
third folio as of middle authority ; hut the truth 
is, that the first is equivalent to all others, and 
that the rest only deviate from it by the printer’s 
negligence. Whoever has any of the folios, has 
all, excepting those diversities which mere rei- 
teration of editions will produce. I collated 
them all at the beginning, but afterwards used 
only the first. 

Of his notes I have generally retained those 
which he retained himself in his second edition, 
except when they were confuted by subsequent 
annotators, or were too minute to merit preser- 
vation, I have sometimes adapted liis rcsto- 
mtion of a comma, without inserting the pane- 
gyric in which he celebrated himself for his 
achievement. The exuberant excrescence of 
his diction I have often lopped, his triumphant 
exultations over Pope and Rowe X have some- 
times suppi'essed, and his contemptible ostenta- 
tion I have frequently concealed; but I have in 
^some places shown him, as he would have shown 
himself, for the reader’s diversion, that the in- 
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Haled emptiness of some notes may justify or 
excuse the contraction of the i*esf:. 

'ilieohald, thus weak anti ignorant, thus mean 
and faithless, thus petulant and ostentatious, by 
the good luck of having Pope for his enemy, has 
escaped, and escaped alone, witli reputation, 
from this undertaking. So willingly does the 
world support those who solicit favour, against 
tlujse who command reverence ; and so easily is 
he praised whom no man can envy. 

Our author fell then into tlie hands of Sir 
Thomas Ilanmcr, the Oxford editor, a man, in 
iny opinion, eminently qualified hy nature for 
such studies. He had, what is the first requi- 
site to emendatory criticism, that intuition hy 
which the poet’s intention is immediately dis- 
covered, and that dexterity of intellect which 
despatches its work by the easiest means. He 
had undoubtedly read much ; his ac<iuiuntance 
with customs, opinions, and traditions, seems to 
have been large ; and he is often learned without 
show. He seldom passes what he does not un- 
derstand, without an attempt to find or to make 
a meaning, and sometimes hastily makes what a 
little more attention would have found. He is ' 
solicitous to reduce to grammar what he could 
not be sure that his author intended to hegi’am- 
matical. Shakspeare regarded more the series 
of ideas, than of words ; and his language, not 
being designed for the readei'’s desk, was all 
that he desired it to be, if it conveyed his mean- 
ing to the audience. 

Hanmer’s cax*e of the metre has been too 
violently censured. He found the measure re- 
formed in so many passages by the silent labours 
of some editors, with the silent acquiescence of 
the rest, that he thought himself allowed to ex- 
tend a little further the licence, which had al- 
ready been carried so far without reprehension ; 
and of his coiTections in general, it must be 
confessed, that they are often just, and made 
commonly with the least possible violation of 
the text. 

But, by inserting hia emendations, whether 
invented or borrowed, into the page, without any 
notice of varying copies, he has appropriated 
the labour of his predecessors, and made his 
own edition of little authority. His confidence 
indeed, both in himself and others, was too 
gj’eat ; he supposes all to be right that was done 
by Pope and Theobald ; he seems not to suspect 
a critic of fallibility ; and it was but reasonable 
tliat he should claim what he so liberally granted. 

As he novel’ writes without careful inquiry, 
and diligent consideration, I have received all 
his notes, and believe that every reader will wish 
for more. 

Of the last editor it is more difficult to speak. 
Respect is due to high place, tenderness to Jiv- 
ing reputation, and veneration to genius and 
learning ; but he cannot be justly offended at 
that liberty of which he has himself so frequent- 
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ly given an example, nor very solicitous what is 
thought of notes, which he ought never to have 
considered as part of his serious employments, 
and which, I suppose, since the ardour of com- 
position is remitted, he no longer numbers 
among his happy effusions. 

The original and predominant error of his 
commentary, is acquiescence in his fii*st 
thoughts ; that precipitation which is produced 
by consciousness of quick discernment 5 and that 
confidence wdiich presumes to do, by surveying 
the surface, what labour only can perform, by 
penetrating the bottom. His notes exhibit some- 
times pervex’se interpretations, and sometimes 
improbable conjectures ; he at one time gives the 
author more profundity of meaning than the 
sentence admits, and at another discovers ab- 
surdities, where the sense is plain to every other 
reader. But his emendations are likewise often 
happy and just ; and his interpretation of ob- 
scure passages learned and sagacious. 

Of his notes, 1 have commonly rejected those 
against which the general voice of the public 
has exclaimed, or which their own incongruity 
immediately condemns, and which, I suppose, 
the author himself would desire to be forgotten. 
Of the rest, to part I have given the highest ap- 
probation, by inserting the offered reading in the 
text ; part I have left to the judgment of the 
readei*, as doubtful, though specious ; and part I 
have censured without reserve, but I am sure 
without bitterness of malice, and, I hope, with- 
out wantonness of insult. 

It is no pleasure to me, in I’evising my vo- 
lumes, to observe how much paper is wasted in 
confutation. Whoever considers the revolutions 
of learning, and the various questions of greater 
or less importance, upon which wit and reason 
have exercised their powers, must lament the 
unsuccessfulness of inquiry, and the slow ad- 
vances of truth, when he reliects that great part 
of the labour of every writer is only the de- 
struction of those that went before him. The 
first care of the builder of a new system, is to 
demolish the fabrics which are standing. The 
chief desire of him that comments an author is 
to show how much other commentators have 
corrupted and obscured him. The oi>inions pre- 
valent in one age, as truths above the reach ol 
controversy, are confuted and rejected in an- 
other, and rise again to reception in I’emoter 
times. Thus the human mind is kept in motion 
without progress. Thus sometimes truth and 
error, and sometimes contrarieties of error, take 
each other’s place by reciprocal invasion. The 
tide of seeming knowledge, which is poured over 
one genci’ation, retires and leaves another naked 
and barren ; the sudden meteors of intelligence, 
which for awhile ajipear to shoot their beams 
into the regions of obscurity, on a sudden with- 
draw their lustre, and leave mortals again to 
grope their way. 
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These elevations and depressions of renown, 
and the contradictions to which all improvei’s 
of knowledge must for ever he exposed, since 
they are not escaped by the highest and brightest 
of mankind, may surely be endured with pa- 
tience by critics and annotators, who can rank 
themselves but as the satellites of their authors. 
How oaust thou beg for life, says Homer*s hero 
to his captive, when thou knowest that thou art 
now to suffer only what must another day he 
suffered by Achilles ? 

Hr. Warburton had a name sufficient to con- 
fer celebrity to those who could exalt themselves 
into antagonists, and his notes have raised a 
clamour too loud to be distinct. His chief as- 
sailants are the authors of “ The Canons of Cri- 
ticism,” and of “ The Ilevisal of Shakspeare’s 
text;” of whom one ridicules his errors with 
airy petulance, suitable enough to the levity of 
the controversy; the other attacks tiiem with 
gloomy malignity, as if he were dragging to 
justice an «assassin or incendiary. The one 
stings like a fly, sucks a little blood, takes a gay 
flutter, and x’c turns for more; the other bites 
like a viper, and would he glad to leave inflam- 
mations and gangrene heliind him. When I 
think on one, with his confederates, 1 remem- 
ber the danger of Coriolanus, who was afraid 
that girU with spits^ and hops with sto?ieSj should 
slap hmi in pimp battle i when the other crosses 
my imagination, I remember the prodigy in 
Macbeth : 

A f ilcon towering sn his pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawked at and kill'd. 

Let me however do them justice. One is a 
wit, and one a scholar. * They have both shown 
acuteness sufficient in the discovery of faults, 
and have both advanced some probable interpre- 
tations of <ibscuro passages; but when they 
asjnre to conjecture and emendation, it appears 
how falsely we all estimate our own abilities, 
and the little which they have been able to per- 
form might have taught them more candour to 
the endeavours of othex’s. 

Before Hr. Warburton's edition, “ Critical 
Observations on Shakspeare” had been pub- 
lished by Mr. Upton, f a man skilled in lan- 
guages, and acquainted with books, but who 
seems to have had no great vigour of genius, or 


ijt It is extraordinary that this gentleman should 
attempt so voluminoas a wort as the Revisal of Shak- 
epeare's text, w'hsn he tells us in his preface, “ he was 
not so fortunate as to be furnished with either of the 
folio editions, much less any of the ancient quartos : 
and even Sir I’honias Hanmer’s performance was 
known to him only by Dr, Warburton's representa* 

Farmer. 

t Republished by him m after Dr. Warbur- 
ton's edition, with alterations, &c, Sr re yens , 


nicety of Mste. Many of his explanations are 
curious and useful, but he likewise, though he 
professed to oppose the licentious confidence of 
editors, and adhere to the old copies, is unable 
to restrain the rage of emendation, though his 
ai’doiii* is ill seconded by his skill. Every cold 
empiric, when his heart is expanded by a suc- 
cessful experiment, swells into a theorist, and 
the laborious collator at some unlucky moment 
frolics in conjecture. 

“ Critical, historical, and explanatory Notes” 
have been likewise published upon Shakspeare 
by Dr. Grey, whose diligent perusal of the old 
English writers has enabled him to make some 
ust^ul observations. What he undertook he 
has well enough performed ; but as he neither 
attempts judicial or emendatory criticism, he 
employs rather his memory than his sagacity. 
It were to be wished that all would endeavour 
to imitate his modesty, who have not been able 
to surpass his knowledge. 

I can say with great sincerity of all my pre- 
decessors, what 1 hope will hereafter he said of 
me, that not one has left Shakspeare without 
improvement ; nor is there one to whom I have 
not been indebted for assistance and informa- 
tion. Whatever I have taken from them, it 
was my intention to refer to its original author, 
and it is certain, that what 1 have not given to 
another, I believed when I wi’ote it to be my 
own. In some perhaps I have been anticipated ; 
but if I am ever found to encroach upon the re- 
marks of any other commentator, I am willing 
that the honour, be it more or less, should be 
transferred to the first claimant, for his right, 
and his alone, stands above dispute ; the second 
can prove his pretensions only to himself, nor 
can himself always distinguish invention, with 
sufficient certainty, from recollection. 

They have all been treated by me with can- 
dour, which they have not been careful of ob- 
serving to one another. It is not easy to dis- 
cover from what cause the acrimony of a scho- 
liast can naturally proceed. The subjects to be 
discussed by him ai’e of very smfdl importance ; 
they involve neither property nor liberty ; nor 
favour the interest of sect or party. The various 
readings of copies, and different iiiterpietations 
of a passage, seem to be questions that might ex- 
ercise the wit, without engaging the passions. 
But whether it be that sniall things make mean 
men proud, vanity catches small occasions; 
or that all contrariety of opinion, even in those 
that can defend it no longer, makes proud men 
angry ; there is often found in commentators a 
spontaneous strain of invective, and contemjit, 
more eager and venomous than is vented by the 
most furious controvertist in iioiitics against 
those whom he is hired to defame. 

Perhaps the lightness of the matter may con- 
duce to the vehemence of the agency ; when the 
truth to be investigated is so near to inexistence. 
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as to escape attention, its bulk is to be enlarged 
by rage and exclamation ; that to which all 
would be indifferent in its original state, may 
atti’act notice when the fate of a name is ap- 
pended to it. A commentator has indeed great 
temptations to supply by turbulence what he 
wants of dignity, to beat his little gold to a 
spacious surface, to work that to foam which 
no art or diligence can exalt to spirit. 

The notes which I have borrowed or written 
are either illustrative, by which difficulties are 
explained i or judicial, by which faults and 
beauties are remarked j or emendatory, by 
which depravations are corrected. 

The explanations transcribed from others, if I 
do not sulijoin any other interpretation, 1 sup- 
pose commonly to be right, at least I intend by 
acquiescence to confess, that I have nothing 
better to propose. 

After the labours of all the editors, I found 
many passages which appeared to me likely to 
obstruct the greater number of readers, and 
thought it my duty to facilitate their passage. 
It is impossible for an expositor not to write too 
little for some, and too much for otheTs. He 
can only judge wiiat is necessary by his own 
experience ; and how long soever he may delb 
bei’ate, will at last explain many lines which 
the ieax’ned will think impossible to be mistaken, 
and omit many for which the ignorant will 
want his help. These are censures merely 
relative, and must be quietly endured. I have 
endeavoured to be neither superfluously copious, 
nor -scrupulously reserved, and hope that I have 
made my authoi’’s meaning accessible to many, 
who before were frighted from perusing him, 
and contributed something to the public, by 
diffusing innocent and rational pleasure. 

The complete explanation of an author not 
systematic and consequential, hut desultory and 
vagrant, abounding in casual allusions and light 
hints, is not to be expected from any single 
scholiast. All personal reflections, when j 
names are suppressed, must be in a few years 
iirecoverably obliterated ; and customs, too 
minute to attract the notice of law, such as 
modes of dress, ffirmalitiesof convei’sation, rules 
of visits, disposition of furniture, and practices 
of ceremony, which naturally find places in 
familiar dialogue, are so fugitive and unsub- 
stantial, that they arc not easily retained or 
recovered. What can be known will be collect- 
ed by chance, from the recesses of obscure and 
obsolete papers, perused commonly with some 
other view. Of this knowledge every man has 
some, and none has much ; but when an author 
has engaged the public attention, those who can 
add any thing to his illustration, communicate 
their discoveries, and time produces what had 
eluded diligence. 

To time J have been obliged to resign many 
passages, which, though I did not imdci’stand 
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them, will perhaps hereafter be explained: 
having, I hope, illustrated some, which others 
have neglected or mistaken, sometimes by short 
remarks, or marginal directions such as every 
editor has added at his will, and often by com- 
ments more laborious than the matter will seem 
to deserve; but that which is most difiicult, is 
not always most important, and to an editor 
nothing is a trifle by which his author is ob- 
scured. 

The poetical beauties or defects I have not 
been very diligent to observe. Some plays 
have more, and some fewer judicial observations, 
not in proportion to their difference of merit, 
but because I gave this part of my design to 
chance and to caiu'ice. The reader, I believe, 
is seldom pleased to find his opinion anticipated ; 
it is natural to delight more in what wo find 
or make, than in what we receive. Judgment, 
like other faculties, is improved by practice, 
and its advancement is hindered by submission 
to dictatorial decisions, as the memory grows 
I torpid by the use of a table-book. Some imita- 
tion is however necessary ; of all skill, part is 
infused by precept, and part is obtained by 
habit ; I have therefore shown so much as may 
enable the candidate for cidticism to discover the 
rest. 

To the end of most plays I have added short 
strictures, containing a genend censure of 
faults, or praise of excellence; in which I 
know not how much I have concurred with the 
current opinion ; but I have not, by any affecta- 
tion of singularity, deviated from it. Nothing 
is minutely and particularly examined, and 
therefore it is to he supposed, that in the plays 
which are condemned there is much to be 
praised, and in those which are praised much to 
be condemned. 

The part of ci’iticism in which the whole 
succession of editors lias laboured with the 
greatest diligence, which has occasioned the 
most arrogant ostentation, and excited the 
keenest acrimony, is the emendation of corrupt- 
ed pass:iges, to which the public attention 
having been first drawn by the violence of the 
contention between Pope and Theobald, has 
been.coiitinued by the persecution, ■which, with 
a kind of consx>iracy, has been since raised 
against all the publishers of Shakspeare. 

That many passages have passed in a state of 
depravation through all the editions, is indubi- 
tably certain ; of these the restoration is only to 
be attempted by collation of copies, or sagacity 
of conjecture. The collator’s province is safe 
and easy, the conjecturer’s perilous and difficult. 
Yet as the greater part of the plays are extant 
only in one copy, the peril must not be avoided, 
nor the difficulty refused. 

Of the readings which this emulation ol 
amendment has hitherto produced, some from 
the labours of every publisher I have advanced 
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into tlie text ; those are to be considered as in 
my opinion sufficiently supported ; some I have 
X'ejectcd without mention, as evidently eiTone- 
oua; some I have left in the notes without 
censure or approbation, as resting in equipoise 
between objection and defence ; and some, which 
seemed specious but not right, I have inserted 
with a subsequent animadversion. 

Having classed the observations of others, I 
was at last to try what 1 could substitute for 
their mistakes, and how I could supply their 
omissions. I collated such copies as 1 could 
procure, and wished for more, but have not 
found the collectors of these rarities very com- 
municative. Of the editions which chance or 
kindness put into my hands I have given an 
enumeration, that I may not be blamed for ne- 
glecting what I had not the power to do. 

By examining the old copies, I soon found 
that the later publishers, with all their boasts of 
diligence, suffered many passages to stand un- 
authorised, and contented themselves with 
Rowe’s regulation of the text, even where they 
knew it to be ai-bitrary, and with a little consid- 
eration might have found it to be wrong. Some 
of these alterations are only the ejections of a 
word for one that appeared to him more elegant 
or more intelligible. These corruptions I have 
often silently rectified j for the history of our 
language, and the true force of our words, can 
only be preserved, by keeping the text of authors 
free from, adulteration. Others, and those 
very frequent, smoothed the cadence, or regu- 
. lated the measure ; on these I have not exer- 
cised the same rigour j if only a woi'd was trans- 
posed, or a particle inserted or omitted, I have 
sometimes suffered the line to stand ; for the in- 
constancy of the copies is such, as that some 
libci’ties may be easily permitted. But this 
practice I have not suffered to proceed far, 
having restored the primitive diction wherever 
it could for any reason be prefeiTed. 

The emendations, which comparison of copies 
supplied, I have inserted in the text; sometimes 
where the improvement was light, without 
notice, and sometimes with an account of the 
reasons of the change. 

Conjecture, though it be sometimes unavoid- 
able, I have not wantonly or licentiously in- 
dulged. It has been my settled principle, that 
the reading of the ancient hooks is probably 
true, and therefore is not to be disturbed for the 
sake of elegance, perspicuity, or mere improve- 
ment of the sense, for though much credit is not 
due to the fidelity, nor any to the judgment of 
the first publishers, yet they who had the copy 
before their eyes were more likely to read it 
right, than we who read it only by imagination. 
But it is evident that they have often* made 
strange mistakes by igrioraiice or negligence, 
and that therefore something may be properly 


attempted by criticism, keeping the middle way 
between jjresumption and timidity. 

Such criticism I have attempted to practise, 
and where any passage appeared inextricably 
perplexed, have endeavoured to discover how 
it may he recalled to sense, with least violence. 
But my first labour is, always to turn the old 
text on every sidcj and try if there be any 
interstice, through which the light can find its 
way; nor would Huetius himself condemn me, 
as refusing the trouble of research, for the 
ambition of alteration. Xn this modest industry 
I have not been unsuccessful. I have rescued 
many lines from the violations of temerity, and 
secured many scenes from the inroads of correc- 
tion. I have adopted the Roman sentiment, 
that it is more honourable to save a citizen, than 
to kill an enemy, and have been more careful to 
protect than to attack. 

I have preserved the common distidbution of 
the plays into acts, though I believe it to bo in 
almost all the plays void of authority. Some 
of those which are divided in the later editions 
have no division in the first folio, and some that 
are divided in the folio have no division in the 
preceding copies. The settled mode of the 
theatre requires foiw intervals in the play ; but 
few, if any, of our author’s compositions can 
be properly distributed in that manner. An act 
is so much of the drama as passes without inter- 
vention of time, or change of place. A pause 
makes a new act. In every real, and therefore 
in every imitative, action, the intervals may be 
more or fewer, the restriction of five acts being 
accidental and arbitrary. This Shakspeare 
knew, and this he practised; his plays were 
written, and at first printed in one unbroken 
continuity, and ought now to be exhibited with 
short pauses interposed as often as the scene is 
changed, or any considerable time is required to 
pass. This method would at once quell a thou- 
sand absurdities. 

In restoring the autlior’s works to their inte- 
grity, I have considered the punctuation as 
wholly in my power ; for what could be their 
care of colons and commas, who corrupted 
words and sentences ? Whatever could be done 
by adjusting points, is therefore silently per- 
formed, in some plays with much diligence, in 
others Tvith less ; it is hard to keep a busy eye 
steadily fixed upon evanescent atoms, or a dis- 
cursive mind upon evanescent truth. 

The same liberty has been taken with a few 
particles, or other “words of slight effect. I have 
sometimes inserted or omitted them without no- 
tice. I have clone that sometimes, which the 
other editors have done always, and which in- 
deed the state of the text may sufficiently justify. 

The greater part of readers, instead of Warning 
us for passing trifles, will wonder that on mere 
trilles so muclx labour is expended, with such 
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importance of debate, and sucli solemnity of 
diction. To tlicHc I answer with confidence, 
that they are judijing' of an art which they do 
viot understand j yet cannot much reproach 
tliem with their ignorance, nor promise that they 
would become in genera!, by learning criticism, 
more useful, happier, or wiser. 

As I jiractised conjecture more, I learned to 
trust it less ; and after J had printed a lew playsj 
I'esolved to insert none of my own readings in 
the text. Upon this caution 1 now congratulate 
myself, for every day increases my doubt of my 
emendations. 

Since I have confined my imagination to the 
margin, it must not be considered as very repre- 
hensible, if I have suhered it to iday some freaks 
in its own dominion. There is no danger in con- 
jecture, if it be proposed as conjecture; and 
while the text remains uninjured, those changes 
may be safely offered, wdnch are not consi- 
dered even by him that oilers them as necessary 
or safe. 

If my readings are of little value they have 
not been ostentatiously displayed or importu- 
nately obtruded. I could have written longer 
notes, for the art of writing notes is not of diili- 
cult attainment. The work is performed, first 
by railing at the stupidity, negligence, ignorance, 
and asinine tastelessness of the former editors, 
and showing, from all that goes before and all 
that follows, the inelegance and absurdity of the 
old reading ; then by pi'oposing something, 
which to superficial readers would seem spe- 
cious, but which the editor rejects with indigna- 
tion ; then by producing the true reading, with 
a long paraphrase, and concluding with loud ac- 
‘ clamations on the discovei’y, and a sober wish 
for the advancement and prosperity of genuine 
criticism. 

All this may be done, and perhaps done some- 
times without impropriety, 13ut I have always 
suspected that the reading is right, which re- 
quires many words to prove it wrong ; and the 
emendation wrong, that cannot without so much 
labour appear to bo right. The justness of a 
happy restoration strikes at once, and the moral 
precept may be well applied to criticism, 
duhitas 7ie /ecerls. 

To dread the shore which he sees spread with 
wrecks, is natural to the sailor. I had befpre 
my eye so many critical adventures ended in 
miscandage, that caution was forced upon me. 

I encountered in every page wit struggling with 
its own sophistry, and leaiming confused by the 
multiplicity of its views* I was forced to cen- 
sure those whom I admired, and could not but 
reflect, while I was dispossessing their emenda- 
tions, how soon the same fate might happen to 
my own, and how many of the readings which I 
have corrected may be by some other editor de- 
fended and established. 
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Critics I saw, that others’ names ofiace. 

And fix their own, with labour, in the place ; 

Their oxvti, like others, soon their place resigned. 

Or disappear’d, and left the first behind. Pope. 

That a conjectural critic should often be 
mistaken, cannot be wonderful, either to others 
or himself, if it be considered, that in his art 
there is no system, no principal and axiomatical 
truth, that regulates subordinate i>ositions. His 
chance of eri’or is renewed at every attempt ; 
an oblique view of the passage, a slight misap- 
prehension of a phrase, a casual inattention to 
the parts connected, is sufficient to make him 
not only fail, but fail ridiculously ; and when he 
succeeds best, he produces perhaps but one 
reading of many probable, arul he that suggests 
another wdll ahvaj's be able to dispute his 
claims. 

It is an unhappy state, in which danger is hid 
under pleasure. The allurements of emen- 
dation arc scarcely resistible. Conjecture has 
all the joy and all the pride of invention, and 
he that has once started a happy change, is too 
much delighted to consider what objections may 
rise against it. 

Yet conjectural criticism has been of great 
use in the learned world ; nor is it my intention 
to depreciate a study, that has exercised so many 
mighty minds, from the revival of learning to 
our own age, from the bishop of Aleria to English 
Bentley. The critics of ancient authors have, 
in the exercise of their sagacity, many assist- 
ances, which the editor of Shakspeare is con- 
demned to want. They arc employed upon 
grammatical and settled languages, whose con- 
struction contributes so much to perspicuity, 
that Homer has fewer passages unintelligible 
than Chaucer. The words have not only a 
known regimen, but invariable quantities, whicii 
direct and confine the choice. There ara com- 
monly more manuscripts than one ; and they di> 
not often conspire in the same mistakes. Yet 
Scaligcr could confess to Salmasius how little 
satisfaction his emendations gave him. Illudunt 
7ioUs conjectural nostra:, quarum nos pudet, 
teaquam in mcliorcs codices incidhnus. And 
Lipsius could complain, that critics were making 
faults by trying to remove tliem, Ut olim vitrisy 
ita nunc remediis lahoi'atur. And, indeed, where 
mere coiyecture is to be used, the emendations 
of Scaliger and Lipsius, notwithstanding their 
wonderful sagacity and erudition, are often 
vague and disputable, like mine or Theobald’s. 

Perhaps I may not be more censured for doing 
wrong, than for doing little ; for raising in the 
public, expectations which at last I have not 
answered. The expectation of ignorance is 
indefinite, and that of knowledge is often tyran- 
nical. It is hard to satisfy those who knew not 
what to demand, or those who demand by de- 
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sign, what they think impossible to he done. I 
have indeed disappointed no opinion more than 
my own ; yet I have endeavoured to perform my 
task with no slight solicitude. Not a single pas- 
sage in the wdiole 'work has appeared to me coi*- 
rupt, which I have not attempted to restore ; or 
obscure, which I have not endeavoured to illus- 
trate. In many I have failed, like others ; and 
from many, after all my efforts, I have retreated, 
and confessed the I’epulse. I have not jjassed 
over with affected superiority, what is equally 
diflicult to the reader and to myself, hut, where 
I could not instruct him, have owned my igno- 
I’ance. I might easily have accumulated a mass 
of seeming learning upon easy scenes; but it 
ought not to be imputed to negligence, that, 
where nothing was necessary, nothing has been 
done, or that, where others have said enough, I 
have said no more. 

Notes are often necessary, but they are neces- 
sary evils. Let him that is yet unacquainted 
with the powers of Shakspeai*e, and who desires 
to feel the highest pleasure that the drama can 
give, read every play, from the fii’st scene to the 
last, with utter negligence of all his commenta- 
tors. When his fancy is once on the wing, let 
it not stoop at correction or explanation. When 
his attention is strongly engaged, let it disdain 
alike to turn aside to the name of Theohald 
and of Pope. Let him read on through bright- 
ness and obscurity, through integrity and cor- 
ruption J let him preserve his comprehension 
of the dialogue and his interest in the fable. 
And when the pleasures of novelty have ceased, 
let him attempt exactness, and read the com- 
mentators. 

Particular passages are cleared by notes, but 
the general effect of the work is 'iveakcne.d. The 
mind is refrigerated by interruption; the 
thoughts are divcji’ted from the principal sub- 
ject ; the reader is weary, he suspects not why ; 
and at hist throws away the book which he has 
too diligently studied. 

Parts are not to be examined till the whole 
has been surveyed ; thei'e is a kind of intellec- 
tual remoteness necessary for the comprehen- 
sion of any great work in its fuU design and in 
its true proportions ; a close approach shows the 
smaller niceties, but the beauty of the whole is 
discerned no longer. 

It is not very grateful to consider how little 
the succession of editors has added to this au- 
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thor’s power of pleasing. He was read, admiredj 
studied, and imitated, while he was yet deformed 
with all the improprieties which ignorance and 
neglect could accumulate upon him ; while the 
reading was yet not I'ectified, nor his allusions 
understood; yet then did Dryden pronounce, 
that Shakspeare was the man, who, of all 
modern, and perhaps ancient, poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
images of nature were still present to him, and 
he drew them not laboriously, but luckily ; when 
he describes any thing, you more than see it, 
you feel it too. Those, who accuse him to have 
wanted learning, give him the greater commen- 
dation : he was naturally leaimed ; he needed 
not the spectacles of books to read nature: lie 
looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot 
say he is every where alike; were he so, I should 
do him injury to compare him with, the greatest 
of mankind. He is many times fiat and insipid ; 
his comic wit degenerating into clenches, hig 
serious swelling into bombast. But he is always 
great when some great occasion is presented to 
him : no man can say, he ever had a fit subject 
for his ■wit, and did not then raise himself as 
high above the I’est of poets, 

Quantam lenta solent inter vibiirna capressi.’ ” 

It is to be lamented, that such a writer should 
want a commentary ; that his language should 
become obsolete, or his sentiments obscure. But 
it is vain to carry wishes beyond the condition 
of human things ; that which must happen to 
all, has happened to Shakspeare, by accident 
and time; and more than has been suffered by 
any other writer since the use of types, has 
been suffered by him, through his own negli- 
gence of fame, or perhaps by that superiority 
of mind, which despised its own performances, 
when it compared them with its powers, and 
judged those works iinvj^orthy to be preserved, 
which the critics of following ages were to 
contend for the fame of restoring and explaining. 

Among these candidates of inferior fame, I 
am now to stand the judgment of the public ,* 
and wish that I could confidently produce my 
commentary as equal to the encouragement 
which I have had the honour of receiving. 
Every -^vork of this kind is by its nature defi- 
cient, and I should feel little solicitude about 
the sentence, were it to be pronounced only by 
the skilful and the learned. 
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TEMPKST* 

It is observed of The Tempest,” that its plan 
is regular ; this the author of “ 'i’he Uevistd”* 
thinlis, what I tbink too, an aceidental effect of 
the story, not intended or regarded by our au- 
thor. But whatever might be Shakspeare’s in- 
tention in forming or adopting the idot, he has 
made it inatruinental to the production of many 
characters diversified with boundless invention, 
and preserved with profound skill in nature, ex- 
tensive knowledge of opinions, and accurate ob- 
servation of life. In a single drama are here 
exhibited princes, courtiers, and sailors, all 
spealiing in their real characters. There is the 
agency of airy spirits, and of an eai'thly goblin ; 
the operations of magic, the tumults of a storm, 
the adventni'es of a desert island, the native ef- 
fusion of untaught affection, the punishment of 
guilt, and the final happiness of the pair for 
whom our passions and reason are equally in- 
terested. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

In this play there is a strange mixture of 
knowledge and ignorance, of care and negligence. 
The versification is often excellent, the allusions 
are learned and just ; but the author conveys his 
heroes by sea from one inland town to another 
in the same country ; he places the emperor at 
Milan, and sends his young men to attend him, 
but never mentions him more j he makes Pro- 
theus, after an interview with Silvia, say he has 
only seen her picture ; and, if we may credit 
the old copies, he has, by mistaking places, left 
his scenery inextricable. The reason of ail this 
confusion seems to be, that he took his story 
from a novel, which he sometimes followed, and 
sometimes forsook, sometimes remembered, and 
sometimes forgot. 

That this play is rightly attributed to Shak-, 
speare, I have little doubt. If it be taken from 
him, to whom shall it be given ? This question 


* Mr. Heath, who v rote a Revisal of Shakspeare's 
text, published ia Svi;. circa 1705). 


may be asked of all the disputed plays, except 

Titus Andronicus;” and it will be found 
more credible, that Shalcspeare might some- 
times sink below his highest flights, than that 
any other should rise up to his lowest. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Of this play' thece is a tradition preserved by 
Mr. Rowe, that it was written at the command 
of queen Elizabeth, who was so delighted with 
the character of Falstaff, that she wished it to 
be diffused through more plays ; bat suspecting 
that it might pall hy continued uniformity, di- 
rected the poet to diversify his manner by 
showing him in love. No task is harder than 
that of wx'iting to the ideas of another. Shak- 
speare knew what the queen, if the story be true, 
seems not to have known, that by any real pas- 
sion of tenderness, the selfish craft, the careless 
jollity, and the lazy luxury of Falstaff must 
have suffered so much abatement, that little of 
his former cast would have remained. Falstaff 
could not love, but by ceasing to be Falstaff. 
He could only counterfeit love, and his pro- 
fession could be prompted, not by the hope of 
pleasure, but of money. Thus the poet ap- 
proached as near as he could to the work en- 
joined him ; yet having perhaps in the former 
plays comjdeted his own idea, seems not to have 
been able to give Falstaff ail his former power 
of entertainment. 

This comedy is remarkable for the variety 
and number of the personages, who exhibit more 
character appropriated and discriminated, than 
perhaps can be found in any other play. 

Whether Shakspeare was the first that pro- 
duced upon the English stage the effect of lan- 
guage distorted and depraved by provincial or 
foreign pronunciation, I cannot certainly decide. 
This mode of forming ridiculous character® can 
confer praise only on him, who originally dis- 
covered It, for it requires not much of either wit 
or judgment j its success must be derived almost 
wholly from the player, but its power in a skil- 
ful mouth, even he that despises it, is unable to 
resist. 

Xx 
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The conduct of this drama is deficient; the 
action begins and ends often before the conclu- 
sion, and the diiferent parts might change places 
without inconvenience ; but its general power, 
that power by which all works of genius shall 
finally be tried, is such, that pci’haps it never 
yet had reader or spectator, who did not think 
it too soon at an end, 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

There is perhaps not one of Shakspeare’s 
plays more darkened than this, by the peculiari- 
ties of its author, and the unskilfulness of its 
editors, by distortions of praise, or negligence of 
transcription. 

The novel of “ Giraldi Cyntluo,” from which 
Shakspeare is supposed to have borrowed this 
fable, may be read in ‘‘ Shakspeare illustrated,” 
elegantly translated, with remarks, which will 
assist tiie inquirer to discover how much ab- 
surdity Shakspeare hiis admitted or avoided. 

1 cannot but suspect that some other had new- 
modelled this novel of Cynthio, or written a 
story which in some jjarticulai’s resembled it, 
and that Cynthio was not the author whom 
Shakspeare immediately followed. The em- 
peror, in Cynthio, is named Maximine j the 
duke, in Shakspeare’s enumeration of the per- 
sons of the drama, is called Vincentio. This 
appeal's a very slight remark j hut since the 
duke has no name in the play, noi* is ever men- 
tioned but by his title, why should he be called 
Vincentio among the persons, hut because the; 
name was copied from the story, and placed 
superfluously at the head of the list by the, 
mere habit of transcription? It is therefore 
likely, that there was then a story of Vincentio, 
duke of Vienna, different from that of Maxi- 
mine, emperor of the Romans. 

Of this play, the light or comic part is very 
natural and pleasing, but the gi*ave scenes, if a 
few passages be excepted, have more labour than 
elegance. The plot is rather intricate than 
artful. The time of the action is indefinite'; 
some time, we know not how much, must have 
elapsed between the recess of the duke, and the 
imprisonment of Claudio; for he must have 
learned the story of Mariana in his disguise, or 
he delegated his power to a man already known 
to be corrupted. The unities of action and 
place are sufficiently preserved. 

LOVERS LABOUR’S LOST. 

liT this i)lay, which all the editors have con- 
curred to censure, and some have rejected as 
unworthy of our poet, it must be confessed that 
there are many passages mean, childish, and 
vulgar ; and some which ought not to have been 
exhibited, as we are told they were, to a maiden 
queen. But there are scattered through the 


whole many sparks of genius ; nor is there any 
play that has more evident mai’ks of the hand 
of Shakspeare. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

Wild and fantastical as this jilay is, all the 
parts in their vai’ious xnodes- are well written, 
and give the kind of pleasure which the author 
designed. Fairies in bis time were much in 
fashion; common tradition had made them 
familiar, and Spenser’s poem had made them 
great. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

It has been lately discovered, that this fable 
is taken from a story in tlie “ Pecoroiie” of 
Giovanni Fioi’entino, a novelist, who %vrote in 
1S7B. The story has been published in English, 
and I have epitomized the translation. I’lio 
translator is of opinion, that the choice of the 
caskets is borrowed from a tale of Eoccace, 
which I have likewise abridged, though I be- 
lieve that Shakspeare must have had some other 
novel in view. 

Of The Merchant of Venice,” the style is 
even and easy, with few peculiarities of diction, 
or anomalies of construction. The comic part 
raises laughter, and the serious fixes expectation. 
The probability of either one or the other story 
cannot be maintained. The union of two ac- 
tions in one event is in this drama eminently 
i happy. Dryden was much pleased with his 
own address in connecting the two plots of his 
• “ Spanish Friar,” which yet, I believe, the 
critic will find excelled by this play. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Of this play the fable is wild and pleasing. 
I know not how the ladies will approve the fa- 
cility with tvhich both Rosalind and Celia give 
away their hearts. To Celia much may he foi’- 
given for the heroism of her friendship. The 
character of .Tacqiies is natural and well preserv- 
ed. The comic dialogue is vei*y sprightly, with 
less mixture of low buffoonery than in some 
other plays : and the graver part is elegant and 
harmonious. By hastening to the end of his 
work, Shakspeare suppressed the dialogue be- 
tween the usurper and the hermit, and lost an 
opportunity of exhibiting a moral lesson in 
which he might have found matter worthy of 
his highest powers. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Of this play the two plots are so well united, 
that they can hardly be called two without in- 
jury to the art with which they are interwoven.’ 
The attention is entertained with all the variety 
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of a double plot, yet is not distracted by uncon- 
nected incidents. 

Tbe part betxveen Kutbarine and Petruebio 
is eminently sprightly and diverting. At the 
marriage of Bianca, the arrival of the real 
fatlier, perhaps, produces more perplexity than 
pleasure. The whole play is very popular and 
diverting. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Tins play lias many delightful scenes, though 
not sufficiently jjrobable, and some happy char- 
acters, though not new, nor produced by any 
deep knowledge of human nature. Parolles is 
a boaster and a coward, such as has always been 
the sport of the stage, but perbaps never 1‘aised 
more laughter or contempt than in the hands of 
Sbakspearc. 

I cannot reemwile my heart to Bertram ; a 
man noble without generosity, and young with- 
out truth ; who marries Helen as a coward, and 
leaves her as a profligate : when she is dead hy 
bis unkindness, sneaks home to a second mar- 
riage, is accused by a woman whom he has 
wronged, defends himself by falsehood, and is 
dismissed to happiness. 

'The story of Bei'tram and Diana had been 
told before of Mariana and Angelo, and, to con- 
fess the truth, scarcely merited to be heard a 
second time. 

TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

This play is in the graver part elegant and 
easy, and in some of the lighter scenes exc^ui- 
sitely humorous. Ague-cheek is drawn with 
great propriety, but his character is, in a great 
measure, that of natural fatuity, and is therefore 
not the proper prey of a satirist. The soliloquy 
of Malvolio is truly comic; he is betrayed to 
riilicule merely by his pride. The maiTinge of 
Olivia, and the succeeding perplexity, though 
well enough contrived to divert on the stage, 
wants credibility, and fails to produce the pro- 
per instruction required in the drama, as it ex- 
hibits no just xiicture of life. 

WINTEE’S TALE.' 

The story of this jday is taken from The 
pleasant History of Dorastus and Favvnia,” 
written by Eobert Greene. 

This play, as Dr, Warburton justly observes, 
is, with all Its absurdities, very entertaining. 
The character of Autolycus is very natui-aUy 
conceived, and strongly represented. 

MACBETH. 

This play is deservedly celebrated for tbe 
propriety of its lictions, and solemnity, gran- 
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dear, and variety of its action, but it has no 
nice discriminations of character; the events 
are too great to admit the influence of particular 
dispositions, and the course of the action neces- 
sarily determines the conduct of the agents. 

The danger of ambition is well described; 
and I Imow not whether it may not be said, in 
defence of some parts which now seem impro- 
hable, that in Shakspeare’s time it was neces- 
sary to warn credulity against vain and illusive 
predictions. 

The passions are directed to their true end. 
Lady Macbeth is merely detested ; and though 
the courage of Macbeth preserves some esteem, 
yet every reader rejoices at his fall. 

i 

KING JOHN. 

The tragedy of King John,” though not 
written with the utmost power of Shokspeure, 
is varied with a very ideasiug interchange of in- 
cidents and characters. The lady’s grief is very 
affecting ; and the character of the bastard con- 
tains that mixture of greatness and levity which 
this author delighted to exhibit. 

KING EICHAED IL 

This play is extracted from the Chronicle of 
Hollinshed, in which many ptissages may be 
found -which Shakspeare lias^ with very little 
alteration, transplanted into his scenes"; parti- 
cularly a speech of the bishop of Carlisle in de- 
fence of King Eichard’s unalienable right, and 
immunity from human jurisdiction. 

Jonson, who, in his Catiline and Sejanus,” 
has inserted many speeches from the Eomaii 
historians, was perhaps induced to that practice 
by the example of Shakspeai’c, who had conde- 
scended sometimes to copy more ignoble writers. 
But Shakspeare had more of his own than 
Jonson, and if he sometimes was willing to 
Sparc his labour, showed hy what he, x>erformecl 
at other times, that hi.$ extracts were made by 
choice or idleness rather than necessity. 

This play is one of those which Shakspeare 
has apparently revised ; hut as success in works 
of invention is not always i>roportionate to la- 
bour, it is not finished at last with the happy 
force of some other of his tragedies, nor can be 
said much to affect the passions, or enlarge the 
undei'Standing. 

KING HENRY IV. PART IL 

I fahcy every reader, when he ends this 
play, cries out with Desdemona, O most lame 
and impotent conclusion !” As this play was 
not, to our knowledge, divided Into acts by the 
author, I could he content to conclude it with 
the death of Henry the Fourth. 
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la that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

These scenes, which now make the fifth act of 
*' I-ienry the Fourth,” might then be the first 
of ‘‘ Henry the Fifth but the truth is, that 
they do unite yery commodiously to either play. 
When these plays were represented, I believe 
they ended as they are now ended in the books ; 
but Shakspeare seems to have designed that the 
whole series of action, from the beginning of 
“ Richard the Second,” to the end of Hem*y 
the Fifth,” shoxdd. be considered by the reader 
as one work, upon one plan, only broken into 
parts by the necessity of exhibition. 

None of Shakspeare’s plays are more read 
than the First and Second Parts of Henry the 
Fourth.” Perhaps no author has ever in two 
plaj's afforded so much delight. The great 
events are interesting, for the fate of kingdoms 
depend upon them ; the slighter occurrences are 
diverting, and, except one or two, sufficiently 
, probable; the incidents are multiplied with 
wonderful fertility of invention, and the 
characters diversified with the utmost nicety of 
disceiTiment, and the profouadest skill in the 
nature of man. 

The prince, who is the hero both of the comic 
and tragic part, is a young man of great abilities 
and violent passions, whose sentiments are 
right, though his actions are wrong; whose 
virtues are obscured by negligence, and whose 
understanding is dissipated by levity. In his 
idle hours he is rather loose than wicked ; and 
when the occasion forces out his latent q^ualities, 
he is great without effort, and brave without 
tumult. The trifler is roused into a hero, and 
the hero again reposes in the tidfler. This 
character is great, original, and just. 

Pei’cy is a rugged soldier, choleric and quar- 
relsome, and has only the 8oIdiex*’s virtues, gen- 
erosity and courage. 

But Falstaff, unimitated, unimitable Falstaff, 
how shall 1 describe thee'j’ Thou compound of 
sense and vice ; of sense which may be admired, 
but not esteemed ; of vice which may be despised, 
but hardly detested. Falstaff is a character loaded 
with faults, and with those faults which naturally 
produce contempt. He is a thief and a glutton, a 
coward and a boaster, always ready to cheat the 
weak, and prey upon the poor; to terrify the 
timorous, and insult the defenceless. At once 
obsequious and jnalignant, he satirizes in their 
absence those whom he lives by flattering. He 
is familiar with the prince only as an agent of 
vice, but of this familiaidty he is so proud, as 
not only to be supercilious and haughty with 
common mm, but to tliink his interest of im- 
portance to the duke of Lancaster. Yet the 
man thus corrupt, thus despicable, makes him- 
self necessary to the prince that despises him, 
by the most pleasing of all qualities, perpetual 
gayety, by an unfailing power of exciting laugh- 


tei’, which is the more freely indulged, as hk 
wit is not of the splendid or ambitious kind, but 
consists in easy scapes and sallies of levity, 
which make sport, but raise no envy. It must 
be observed, that he is stained with no enormous 
or sanguinary crimes, so that his liceiitioiisness 
is not so offensive but that it may be borne for 
his mirth. 

The moral to be drawn from this representa- 
tion is, that no man is more dangerous than, he 
that, with a will to corrupt, hath the power to 
please ; and that neither wit nor honesty ought 
to think themselves safe with such a companion, 
when they see Henry seduced by Falstaff. 

KING HENRY V. 

This play has many scenes of high dignity, 
and many of easy merriment. The character 
of the king is well supported, except in his 
courtship, where he has neither the vivacity of 
Hal, nor the grandeur of Henry. The humour 
of l^istol is very happily continued : his char- 
acter has perhaps been the model of all the 
bullies that have yet appeared on the English 
stage. 

The lines given to the chorus have many ad- 
mirers; but the truth is, that in them a little 
may be praised, and much must be forgiven : nor 
can it be easily discovered why the intelligence 
given by the choras is moi*e necessary in this 
play, than in many others where it is omitted. 
The great defect of this play is the emptiness 
and narrowness of the last act, which a very 
little diligence might have easily avoided. 

KING HENRY VL PART 1. 

Of this play there is no copy earlier than that 
of the folio in 16.33, though the two succeeding 
parts are extant in two editionsin quarto. That 
the second and third parts were published with- 
out the first, may be admitted as no weak proof 
that the copies were surreptitiously obtained, 
and that the printers of that time gave the pub- 
lic those plays, not such as the author designed, 
but such as they could get them. That this 
play was written before the two others, is un- 
dubitably collected from the series of events ; that 
it was written and played before Flenry the 
Fifth, is apparent, because in the epilogue there 
is mention made of this play, and not of the 
other parts : 

Henry the Sixth in swaddling bands crowuM king, 
Whose state so many had the managing 
That they lost France, and made his England bleed, 
Which oft oar stage hath shown. 

France is lost in this play. The two following 
contain, as the old title imports, the contention 
of the houses of York and Lancaster. 

The second and third parts of “ Henry VL” 
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were printed in 1600. When “ Bfeiiry V,” was 
written, we know not, but it was printed like- 
wise in 1600, and therefore before the publica- 
tion of the lirst part ; the first part of Henry 
VI.’’ had been often shown on the stage, and 
would cei'tainly have appeared in its place had 
the author been the publisher. 

KING HENEY VI. PART III. 

The three parts of Henry VI.” are suspect- 
ed, by Mr. Theobald, of being supposititious, 
and ax*e declared, by Bx'. Wai’bui’ton, to be cei’- 
taixily not Shakspeare’s. Mr. Theobald’s sus- 
picion ax'ises from some obsolete word.s ; but the 
phraseology is like the rest of our author’s style, 
and single words, of which however I do not 
observe mare than two, can conclude little. 

Dr. Wax’barton gives no reason, but I suppose 
hinx to Judge upon deeper principles and more 
comprehensive views, and to draw his opinion 
from the general effect and spirit of the compo- 
sition, which he thinks inferior to the other his- 
torical plays. 

From mere inferiority nothing can he iufer- 
i*ed ; in the pi*oductions of wit there will he in- 
equality. Sometimes judgment will err, and 
sometimes the matter itself will defeat the artist. 
Of every authoi’’s woi*ks oop will be the best 
aiid one will be the wox'st. The colour's are not 
equally pleasing, nor the attitudes equally grace- i 
fill, in all the pictures of Titian or Reynolds. 

Dissimilitude of style, and heterogeneousness 
of sentiment, may sufficiently show that a work 
does not ideally belong to the reputed author. 
But in these plays no such max'ks of spurious- 
ness are found. The diction, the versification, 
and the figures, are Shakspeare’s. These plays, 
considered, without regard to charactei'S and 
incidents, merely as narratives in verse, are 
more happily conceived, and more accurately 
finished, than those of King Jqfan,” Richard 

II. ” or the tragic scenes of Henry IV. and 
V.” if we take these plays from Shaksxieare, 
to whom shall they be given ? What author of 
that age had the same easiness of expression and 
fluency of numbers ? 

Having considered the evidence given by the 
plays themselves, and found it in their favour, 
let us now inquire xvhat corroboration can be 
gained from other testimony. They are ascrib- 
ed to Shakspeai’e by the first editoi’s, whose at- 
testation may be i*eceived in questions of fact, 
however unskilfully they superintended their 
edition. They seem to be declared genuine by 
the voice of Shakspeare himself, who refers to 
the second play in his epilogue to “ Henry V.,” 
and apparently coxmects the first act of Richard 

III. ” xvith the last of the third part of Henry 
VL” If it be objected that the plays were 
Xfopular, and that therefore he alluded to them 
cs well liiioxvn ; it may be answered, with , 


equal probability, that the natural passions of a 
poet would have disposed him to separate his 
own works from those of an inferior hand. 
And, indeed, if an author’s own testimony is 
to be overthi*own by nspeculative criticism, no 
man can be any longer secure of literary re- 
putation. 

Of these three plays I think the second the 
best. The truth is, that they have not sufficient 
vax’iety of action, for the incidents are too often 
of the same kind \ yet many of the characters 
ai’e well discidminated. King Henry and his 
queen, king Edxvard, the duke of Gloucester, 
and the eaid of Warwick, are very strongly and 
distinctly painted. 

The old copies of the two latter parts of 

Heniy VI.” and of “ Ileni’y V,” are so ap- 
parently imperfect and mutilated, that there is 
no reason for supposing them the first draughts 
of Shakspeare, I am inclined to believe them 
copies taken by some auditor who wrote down, 
dui’ing the representation, what the time would 
permit, then perhaps filled up some of his omis- 
sions at a second or third hearing, and when he 
had by this method formed something like a 
play, sent it to the printer. 

KING RICHARD III. 

Tins is one of the most celebrated of our 
author’s performances j yet I know not whether 
it has not happened to him, as to others, to be 
praised most, when praise is not most deserved. 
That this play has scenes noble in themselves, 
and very well contrived to strike in the ex- 
hibition, cannot be denied. Biit some parts 
are trifling, others shocking, and some iiii- 
pi’obable. 

I have nothing to add to the observations of 
the leai'ned critics, but that some traces of this 
antiquated exhibition ai’e still retained in the 
rustic puppet-plays, in which T have seen the 
Devil vei'y lustily belaboured by Punch, whom 
I hold to he the legitimate successor of the old 
Vice. 

KING HENRY VIII. 

The play of “ Henry tho Eighth” is one of 
those which still keep possession of the stage by 
the splendour of its pageantry. The coronation, 
about forty years ago, drew the people togethex” 
in multitudes for a great part of the winter. 
Yet pomp is not the only merit of this play. 
The meek soxtows and virtuous distress of 
Katharine have furnished some scenes, which 
may he justly numbered among the greatest 
efforts of tragedy. But the genius of Shak- 
speare comes in and goes out xvith Katharizie. 
Every other part may be easily conceived, and 
easily written. 

The historical dramas arc now concluded, of 
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whicfe the two parts of Heiiry the Fourth,” strongly discriminated, Upton, who did not 
and Henry the Fifth,” are among the happiest easily miss what he desired to find, has discovered 
of our author’s compositions ; and “ King that the language of Antony is, with great skill 
John,” ‘‘Richard the Third,” and “ Henry and learning, made pompous and superb, accord- 
the Eighth,” deservedly stand in the second ihg to his real practice. But I think his diction 
class. Those whose cui-iosity would refer the not distinguishable from that of others ; the 
historical scenes to their original, may consult most tumid speech in the play is that which 
lF>irmshed, and sometimes Hall ; from Hollin- Csesar makes to Octavio, 
sifed, Shakspeare has often inserted whole The events, of which the principal are describ- 
speeches with no more alteration than was ed according to history, are produced without 
necessary to the numbers of his verse. To any art of connection or care of disposition, 
ti-anscribe them into the margin was unne- 
cessary, because the original is easily examined, TIMON OF ATHENS, 

and they are seldom less perspicuous in the poet 

than in the historian. The play of “ Timon” is a domestic fragcdy, 

To play histories, or to exhibit a succession and therefore strongly fastens on the attention 
of events by action and dialogue, was a common of the reader. In the plan there is not much 
entertainment among our rude ancestors, upon art, but the incidents are natural, and the cha- 
great festivities. The parish clerks once per- racters various and exact. The catastrojihe 
formed at Clerkenwell a play which lasted affords a very powerful warning against that 
three days, containing “ The History of the ostentatious liberality, which scatters bounty, 
World.” but confers no benefits, and buys flattery, but 

not friendship. 

[ COIIIOLANUS. In this tragedy are many passages perplexed, 

obscure, and probably corrupt, which I have 
The tragedy of “ Coriolanus” is one of the endeavoured to rectify, or explain, with due 
most amusing of our author’s pei’formances. diligence ; but having only one copy, cannot 
The old man’s merriment in Menenius; the promise myself that my endeavours shall be 
lofty lady’s dignity in Volumnia ; the bridal much applauded, 
modesty in Virgilia ; the patrician and military 

haughtiness in Coriolanus ; the plebeian malig- TITUS ANDllONICUS. 

nity, and tribunitian insolence, in Brutus and 

Sicinius, make a very ifieasing and interesting All the editors and critics agree with Mr. 
variety : and the various revolutions of the hero’s Theobald in supposing this play spurious. I see 
fortune fill the mind with anxious curiosity, no reason for differing from them ; for the colour 
There is, perhaps, too much bustle in the fix-st of the style is wholly different from that of the 
act, and too little in the last. other plays, and there is an attempt at regular 

versification, and artificial closes, not always in- 
JUUIUS CiESAR. elegant, yet seldom pleasing. The barbarity of 

the spectacles, and the general massacre, which 
Or this tragedy many particular passages de- are here exhibited, can scarcely be conceived 
serve regard, and the contention and reconcile- tolerable to any audience j yet we are told by 
xnent of Brutus and Cassius is universally cele- Jonson, that they wajre not only borne, but 
bra ted ; but I have never been strongly agitat- praised. That Shakspeare wrote any part, 
ed in perusing it, and think it somewhat cold though Theobald declares it incontcstible, I sec 
and unaffecting, compared with some other of reason for believing. 

ShUkspeare’s plays; his adherence to the real The' testimony ^^oduced at the beginning of 
story, and to Roman manners, seems to have this play, by which it is ascribed to Shakspeare, 
impeded the natural vigour of his genius. is by no means equal to the argument against 

its authenticity, arising from the total difference 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. conduct, language, and sentiments, by which 

it stands apart from all the rest. Meres had 
This play keeps curiosity always busy, and probably no other evidence, than that of a title- 
the passions always interested. The coxitinual page, which, though in our time it be siifiicient, 
hurry of the action, the variety of incidents, and was then of no great authority ; for all the plays 
- the quick succession of one personage to another, wdaich were rejected by the first collectors of 
call the mind forward without intermission Shakspeare’s works, and admitted in later edi- 
from the first act to the last. But the power of tions, and again rejected by the critical editors, 
delighting is derived principally from the had Shakspeare’s name on the title, as we may 
frequent changes of the scene; for except the suppose, by the fraudulence of the printersjt 
feminine arts,, some of which are too low, which who, while there were yet no gazettes, nor ad- 
distinguish Cleopatra, no character is very vertisements, nor any means of circulating litc- 
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vary InteUigence, could usurp at pleasure any- 
celebrated name. Nor bad Shaksp<iare any in- 
terest in detecting tbe imposture, as none of bis 
fame oi’ profit was pi'oduced by tbe press. 

I'be chronology of this play does not x>rove 
it not to be Sliakspeare’s. If it had been writ- 
ten twenty-five years in 1614, it might have 
been written wdien Shakspeare was twenty-five 
years old. When he left Warwickshire I know 
not ; but at tlie age of twenty-five it was rather 
too late to fiy for deer-stealing. 

ilavenscroft, who in the reign of Charles II. 
revised tills play, and restored it to the stage, 
tells us, in his xireface, from a theatrical traili- 
tion, I su])pose, -which in his time might he of 
sufficient authority, that this play was touched 
in different parts by Shaks}ieare, but written 
by some otber poet. I do not find Shakspeare’s 
touches very discernible. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

This jday is more correctly written than most 
of Shakspeare’s compositions, but it is not one 
of those in which either the extent of his views 
or elevation of his fancy is fully displayed. As 
the story abounded with materials, he has ex- 
erted little invention ; but he has diversified his 
characters with great variety, and preserved , 
ihem with great exactness. His vicious charac- | 
ters sometimes disgust, but cannot corrupt, for j 
both Cressida and Pandarus are detested and j 
contemned. The comic characters seem to i 
have been the favourites of the writer ; they are 
of the sujserfidal kind, and exhibit more of man- 
ners than nature ; hut they are copiously filled, 
and powerfully impressed. 

Shaksjieare has in his story followed for the 
greater part the old book of Caxton, which was 
then very popular : but the character of Ther- 
sites, of which it makes no mention, is a x>x'oof 
that this play was written after Chapman had 
published his version of Homer. 

CYMBEIHNE. 

This play has many just sentiments, some na- 
tural dialogues, and some pleasing scenes, but 
they are obtained at the expense of much incon- 
gruity. To remark the folly of the fiction, the 
absurdity of tbe conduct, the confusion of the 
names, and manners of different times, and the 
impossibility of the events in any system of life, 
were to waste criticism upon um*esisting im- 
becility, upon faults too evident for detection, 
and too gross foi* aggravation. 

RING LEAH. 

The tragedy of Lear’* is deservedly cele- 
brated among the dramas of Shakspeare. There 


is perhaps no play which keeps the attention so 
strongly fixed; which so much agitates our 
passions and interests our curiosity. The art- 
ful involutions of distinct interests, the sticking 
opposition of contrary characters, the sudden 
changes of fortune, and the quick succession of 
events, fill the mind with a perpetual tumult of 
indignation, pity, and hope. There is no scene 
which does not contribute to the aggx’avation of 
the distress or conduct of the action, and scarce 
a line which does not conduce to the progress of 
the scene. So powerful is the current of the 
poet’s imagination, that the mind which once 
ventures witbiii it, is hurried irresistibly along. 

On the seeming improbability of Lear's con- 
duct, it may be observed, that he is represented 
j according to liistories at that time vulgaily re- 
! cei ved us true. And, perhaps, if we turn our 
thoughts upon tbe barbarity and ignorance of 
the ago to which this story is referred, it will 
appear not so unlikely as while we estimate 
Lear’s manners by our own. Such preference 
of one daughter to another, or resignation of 
dominion on such conditions, would he yet 
credible, if told of a petty prince of Guinea or 
Madagascar. Shakspeare, indeed, by the men- 
tion of his earls and dukes, has given us the idea 
of times more civilized, and of life regulated by 
softer manners ; and the truth is, that though 
he so nicely discriminates, and so minutely de- 
scribes, the characters of men, he commonly 
neglects and confounds the characters of ages, 
by mingling customs, ancient and modern, 
English and foreign. 

My learned friend Mr. Warton, who has in 

The Adventurer” very minutely criticised 
this play, remai*ks, that the instances of cruelty 
are too savage and shocking, and the interven- 
tion of Edmund destroys the simplifeity of the 
story. These objections may, I think, be an- 
swered, by repeating, that the cinielty of the 
daughters is an historical fact, to which the poet 
has add<;d little, having only drawn it into a 
series by dialogue and action. But I am not 
able to apologize with equal plausibility for the 
extrusion of Gloster’s eyes, which seems an act 
too lioiTid to be endured in dramatic exhibition, 
and such as must always compel the mind to 
relieve its distress by incredulity. Yet let it be 
remembered, that our author well knew what 
would please the audience for which he wrote. 

The injury done by Edmund to the simpli- 
city of the action, is abundantly recompensed by 
the addition of variety, by tbe art with which 
he is made to co-opei*ate with the chief design, 
and the oppoi'tunity which he gives the poet of 
combining perfidy with perfidy, and connecting 
the wicked son with the wicked daughters, to 
impress this important moral, that villany is 
never at a stop, that cidmes lead to crimes, and 
at last terminate in ruin. 

But though this moral be incidentally en- 
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f(«*ccd, Shakspeare has suffered the virtue of 
Cordelia to perish in a just cause, contrary to 
the natural ideas of justice, to the hope of the 
reader, and, what is yet more strange, to the faith 
of chronicles. Yet this conduct is justified by 
‘‘ The Spectator,” who blames Tate for giving 
Cordelia success and happiness in his alteration, 
and declares, that in his opinion the tragedy has 
lost half its- beauty, Dennis has remarked, 
‘Whether justly or not, that, to secure the fa- 
vourable reception of Cato,” the town was 
poisoned with much false and abominable criticism, 
and that endeavours had been used to discredit 
and decry poetical Justice. A play in which 
the wicked prosiier, and the virtuous miscarry, 
may doubtless be good, because it is a just repre- 
sentation of the common events of human life : 
but since all reasonable beings naturally love 
justice, I cannot easily be persuaded, that the 
observation of justice makes a play worse ; or 
that, if other excellences are e^jual, the audience 
will not always rise better pleased from the final ! 
triumph of persecuted virtue. 

In the present case the public has decided. 
Cordelia, from the time of Tate, has always re- 
tired with victory and felicity. And, if my 
sensations could add any thing to the general 
suffrage, I might relate, I was many years 
ago so shocked by Cordelia’s death, that I know 
not whether I ever endured to read again the 
last scenes of the play till I undertook to revise 
them as an editoi-* 

There is another controversy among the 
critics concerning this play. It is disputed 
whether the predqminant image in Lear’s dis- 
ordered mind be the loss of his kingdom or the 
cruelty of liis daughters. Mr. Murphy, a very 
judicious critic, has evinced by induction of 
particular passages, that the cruelty of his 
daughters is the primary source of his distress, 
and that the loss of royalty affects him only as 
a secondary and subordinate evil. He observes, 
with great justness, that Lear would move our 
compassion but little, did we not rather consider i 
the injured father than the degraded king. 

The story of this play, except the episode of 
Edmund, which is derived, I think, from Sid- 
ney, is taken originally from Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, whom Hollinshed generally copied : hut 
perhaps immediately from an old historical bal- 
lad. My reason for believing that the play was 
posterior to the ballad, rather than the ballad to 
the play, is that the ballad has nothing of Sbak- 
speare’s nocturnal tempest, which is too striking 
to have been omitted, and that it follows the 
chronicle 5 it has the rudiments of the play, but 
none of its amplifications ; it first hinted Lear’s 
madness, but did not array it in circumstances. 
The writer of the ballad added something to the 
history, which is a proof that he would have 
added more, if more had occui’red to his mind, 


and more must have occurred if he had seen 
Shakspeare. 

’ EOMEO AND JULIET. 

This play is one of the most pleasing of our 
author’s performances. The scenes are busy 
and various, the incidents numerous and im- 
portant, the catastrophe irresistibly affecting, 
and the process of the action carried on with 
such probability, at least with such congruity to 
popular opinions, as tragedy requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakspeare 
to exhibit Xtie conversation of gentlemen, to re- 
present the airy sprightliness of juvenile ele- 
gance. Mr. Dryden mentions a tradition, 
which might easily reach his time, of a declara- 
tion made by Shakspeare, that ‘‘ he was obliged 
to kill Mercutio in the third act, lest he should 
have been killed by him.” Yet he thinks him 

no such formidable person but that he might 
have lived through the play, and died in his bed, ” 
without danger to the poet. Dryden well 
knew, had he been in quest of truth, that in a 
pointed sentence, more regard is commonly had 
to the words than the thought, and that it is 
very seldom to be rigorously understood. Mer- 
cutio’s wit, gayety, and courage, will always pi’o- 
cure Min friends that wish him a longer life ; 
j but bis death is not precipitated, he has lived 
I out the time allotted him in the construction, of 
I the play j nor do I doubt the ability of Shak- 
speare to have continued bis existence, though 
some of his sallies are perhaps out of the reach 
of Dryden ; whose genius was not very fertile 
of merriment, nor ductile to humour, but acute, 
argumentative, comprehensive, and sublime. 

The nurse is one of the chai’acters in which 
the author delighted ; he has with great sub- 
tilty of distinction, drawn her at once loquacious 
and secret, obsequious and insolent, trusty and 
dishonest, 

‘ His comic scenes are happily wrought, bat 
his pathetic strains are always polluted with 
some unexpected depravations. His persons, 
however distressed, have a conceit left them in 
their misay, a miserable conedt* 

HAMLET. 

Ir the dramas of Shakspeare were to be eba- 
ractexdsed, each by the particular excellence 
which distinguishes it from the rest, we must 
allow to the tragedy of “ Hamlet” the praise of 
variety. The incidents are so numerous, that 
the alignment of the play would make a long 
tale. The scenes are interchangeably diversified 
with merriment and solemnity j with zneiTi- 
ment, that includes judicious and instructive 
observations; and solemnity, not strained by 
poetical violence above the natural sentiments 
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of man. New characters appeal’ from time to 
time in continual succession, exhibiting yaxious 
forms of life and particular modes of conversa-' 
tion. The pretended madness of Hamlet 
causes much mirth, the mournful distraction of 
Ophelia fills the heart with tenderness, and 
eveiy personage produces the effect intended, 
from the apparition that in the first act chills 
the blood with horror, to the fop in the last that 
exposes affectation to just contempt. 

The conduct is perhaps not wholly secure 
against objections. The action is indeed for the 
most part in continual progression, but there ai’e 
some scenes whicli neither forward nor retard ^ 
it. Of the feigned madness of Hamlet there | 
appears no adequate cause, for ho does nothing l 
which he might not have done with the reputa- 
tion of sanity. He plays the mad man most, 
when he treats Ophelia with so much rudeness, 
which seems to be useless and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an 
mstrumeot than an agent. After he has, by the 
stratagem of the play, convicted the king, he 
makes no attempt to punish him ; and his death 
is at last effected by an incident which Hamlet 
had no part in producing. 

The catastrophe is not very happily produc- 
ed j the exchange of weapons is rather an 
expedient of necessity, than a stroke of art. A 
scheme might easily have been formed to kill 
Hamlet with the dagger, and Laei’tea with the 
bowl. 

The poet is accused of having shown little 
regard to poetical justice, and may he charged 
with equal neglect of poetical probability. The 
apparition left the regions of the dead to little 
purpose ; the revenge which he demands is not 
obtained, hut by the death of him that was re- 
quired to take it ; and the gratification, which 
would arise from the destruction of an usurper 
and a murderer, is abated, by the untimely death 
of Ophelia, the young, the beautiful, the harm- 
less, and the pious. 

OTHELLO. 

The beauties of this play impress themselves 
so strongly upon the attention of the reader, 
that they can draw no aid from critical illustra- 


tion. The fiery openness of Othello, magnani- 
mous, artless, and credulous, boundless in his 
confidence, ardent in his affection, inflexible in 
his resolution, and obdurate in hia revenge; the 
cool malignity of lago, silent in his resentment, 
subtle in his designs, and studious at once of his 
interest and his vengeance ; the soft simplicity of 
Desdemona, confident of merit, and conscious 
of innocence, her artless perseverance in her 
suit, and -her slowness to suspect that she can 
be suspected, are such proofs of Shakspeare*8 
skill in humaxi nature, as, I suppose, it is vain to 
seek in any modern writer. The gradual pro- 
gress which lago makes in the Moox*’s conviction, 
and the circumstances which he employs to in- 
flame him, are so ai’tfully natural, that, though 
it will perhaps not be said of him as he says of 
himselt^ that he is a man not easily Jmtous, yet 
we cannot but pity him, when at last we find 
him perplexed hi the extreme. 

There is always <Ianger, lest wickedness, con- 
joined with abilities, should steal upon esteem, 
though it misses of approbation ; but the cha- 
racter of logo is sa conducted, that ho is from 
the first scene to the last hated and despised. 

Even the inferior^haracters of this play would 
be very conspicuous hi any other piece, not only 
for their justness, hut their strength. Cassio is 
brave, benevolent, and honest, ruined only by 
his want of stubbornness to resist an insidious 
invitation. Roderigo’s suspicious credulity, and 
impatient submission to the cheats which ho sees 
practised upon him, and which by persuasion 
he suffers to be repeated, exhibit a strong picture 
of a wealc mind betrayed by unlawful desires to 
a false friend ; and the virtue of iEmilia is such 
as we often find worn loosely, but not cast off, 
easy to commit small crimes, hut quickened and 
alarmed at atrocious vilianies, 

The scenes from the beginning to the end are 
busy, varied by happy interchanges, and regu- 
larly pi'omoting the progression of the story ; 
and the narrative in the end, though it tells but 
what is known already, yet is necessary to 
produce the death of Othello. 

Had the scene opened in Cyjirus, and the* pre- 
ceding incidents been occasionally I’olaterl, there 
had been little wanting to a drama of the most 
exact and scrupulous regularity. 
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by which neither instruction nor entertainment 
could foe afforded, from which only the book- 
seller could expect advantage, and of which the 
only use must cease, at the dispersion of the 
library. 

Nor could the reasonableness of a universal 
rejection of our proposal be denied, if this cata- 
logue were to be compiled with no other view, 
than that of promoting the sale of the books 
which it enumerates, and drawn up with that 
inaccuracy and confusion which may be found 
in those that are daily published. 

But our design, like our proposal, is nncom- 
ittOB, and to foe prosecuted at a very uncommon 
expense j it being intended, that the books shall 
foe distributed into their distinct classes, and 
every class ranged with some regard to the 
age of the writei‘s j that every book shall be accu- 
rately described ; that the peculiarities of editions 
shall be remarked, and observations from the 
authors of literary history occasionally inter- 
spersed ; that, by this catalogue, wc may inform 
posterity of the excellence and value of this great 
collection, and promote the knowledge of scarce 
books, and elegant editions. For this purpose 
men of letters are engaged, who cannot even be 
supplied with amanuenses, but at an expense 
above that of a common catalogue. 

To show that this collection deserves h pai*- 
ticular degree of regal’d from the learned and 
the studious, that it excels any library that was 
ever yet offered to public sale in the value as 
well as number of the volumes which it contains ; 
and that therefore this catalogue will not foe of 
less use to men of letters, than those of the 
Thuanian, Heinsiaii, or Barberinian libraries, 
it may not be improper to exhibit a general ac- 
count of tile different classes, as they are natur- 
ally divided by the several sciences. 

By this method we can indeed exhibit only 
a general idea, at once m.'igniticent and confused ; 
an idea of the writings of many nations, collect- 
ed from distant parts of the world, discovei’ed 
sometimes by chance, and sometimes by curios- 
ity, amidst the rubbish of forsaken monasteries, 
and the repositoi’ies of ancient families, and 
brought hither from every part, as to the uni- 
versal receptacle of learning. 

It will be no unpleasing effect of this account, 
if those that shall happen to peruse it, should 
be inclined by it to reflect on the character of 
the late proprietors, and to pay some tribute of 
veneration to their ardour for literature, to that 
generous and exalted curiosity which they gi’at- 
ified with incessant searches and immense ex- 
pense, and to which they dedicated that time, 
and that superfluity of fortune, which many 
others of their rank employ in the pursuit of 
contemptible amusements, or the gratification 
of guilty passions. And, surely, every man, 
■who considers learning as ornamental and ad- 
vantageous to the community, must allow' them 


the honour of public benefactors, who have in- 
troduced amongst us authors not hitherto well 
known, and added to the litei’ary treasures of 
their native country. 

That our catalogue ■will excite any other man 
to emulate the collectors of this library, to pre- 
fer books and manuscripts to equipage and lux- 
ury, and to forsake noise and diversion for the 
conversation of the learned, and the satisfaction 
of extensive knowledge, we are very far from 
presuming to hope ; but shall make no scruple 
to assert, that, if any man shoxild happen to be 
seized with such laudable ambition, he may find 
in this catalogue hints and informations, which 
are not easily to be.met with; he %viil discovei*, 
that the boasted Bodleian library is very far 
from a pei’fect model, and that even the learned 
Fabricius cannot comjdetely instruct him in tho 
early editions of the classic writers. 

But the collectors of libraries cannot be nu- 
merous ; and, therefore, catalogues cannot veiy 
properly be recommended to the public, if they 
had not a more general and frequent use, a use 
which every student has experienced, or ne- 
glected to his loss. By the means of catalogues 
only can it be known, what has been written on 
every part of learning, and the hazard avoided 
of encountering difflculties vrhich have already 
been cleared, discussing questions which have 
already been decided, and digging in mines of 
literature which former ages have exhausted. 

How often this has been the fate of students, 
every man of letters can declare ; and, perhaps, 
there are very few who have not sometimes 
valued as new discoveries, made by themselves, 
those observations ■wliich have long since been 
published, and of which the w’orld therefore will 
refuse them tho pi’aise ; nor can the refusal be 
censured as any enormous violation of justice ; 
for, w'hy should they not forfeit by their ignor- 
ance, what they might claim by their sagacity ? 

To illustrate this remark, by the mentioii of 
obscure names, wmuld not much confirm it; and 
to villify for this piu'pose the memory of men 
truly gi’eat, w''ould be to deny them the rev- 
1 erence which they may justly claim from those 
whom their writings have instructed. May the 
shade, at least, of one great English critic rest 
without disturbance ; and may no man presume 
to insult his memory, who wants his learning, 
his reason, or his wit. 

From the vexatious disappointment of meet- 
ing reproach, w’hei’e praise is expected, every 
man will certainly desire to be secured; and 
therefore that book will have some claim to his 
regard, from which he may receive informations 
of the labours of his predecessors, such as a cat- 
alogue of the Harleian library will copiously 
afford him. 

Nor is the use of catalogues of less importance 
to those whom curiosity has engaged in the 
study of litcrai’y history, and who think the in- 
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tellectiial revolutions of tlie world more worthy 
of tlieir attention than the ravages of tyrants, 
the desolation of kingdoms, the rout of armies, 
and the fall of empires. Those who are pleased 
with ohserving the first birth of new opinions, 
their struggles against opposition, their silent 
progress under persecution, their general recep- 
tion, and their gradual decline, or sudden ex- 
tinction ; those that amuse themselves with re- 
marking the different periods of human know- 
ledge, iind observe how darkness and light suc- 
ceed each other j by what accident the most 
gloomy nights of ignorance have given way to 
the dawn of science, and how learning has lan- 
guished and decayed, for want of patronage and 
regard, or been overborne by the jmevalence of 
iashionable ignorance, or lost amidst the, tumults 
of invasion and the storms of violence. All 
those, who desire any knowledge of the literary 
transactions of past ages, may find in catalogues, 
like tliis at least, such an account as is given by 
annalists and cbroiiologcrs of civil history. 

How the knowledge of the sacred writings 
has been diffused, will be observed from the cat- 
alogue of the various editions of the Bible, from 
the first impression by I’list, in 1462, to the pre- 
sent time ; in which will be contained the poly- 
glot editions of Spain, France, and England, 
those of the original Hebrew, the Greek Septu- 
agint, and the Latin Vulgate ; with the versions 
which are now used in the remotest parts of 
Europe, in the country of the Orisons, in Lithu- 
ania, Bohemia, Finland, and Iceland. 

With regard to the attempts of the same kind 
made in our country, there are few whose ex- 
pectations will not be exceeded by the number 
of English bibles, of which not one is forgotten, 
whether valuable for the pomp and beauty of the 
impression, or for the notes with which the text 
is accompanied, («• for any conti'oversy or per- 
secution that it produced, or for the peculiarity 
of any single passage. With the same care have 
the various editions of the book of common- 
prayer been selected, from which all the altera- 
tions which have been made in it may be ecusily 
remarked. 

Amongst a great number of Homan missals 
and breviaries, remarkable for the beauty of 
their cuts and illuminations, will be found the i 
Mosarabic missal and breviary, that raised such 
commotions in the kingdom of Spain. 

The controversial treaties vvritten in England, 
about the time of the Reformation, have been 
diligently collected, with a multitude of I’cmark- 
able tracts, single sermons, and small treatises ; 
which, however worthy to be preserved, are, 
perhaps, to be found in no other place. 

The regard which was always paid by the 
collectors of this library, to that remarkable pe- i 
riod of time in which the art of printing was 
invented, determined them to accumulate the i 


ancient impressions of the fathers of the church ; 
to which the later editions are added, lest anti- 
q[uity should have seemed more worthy of es- 
teem than accuracy. 

Flistory has heeu considered with the regard 
due to that study by which the manners are 
most easily formed, and from which the most 
efficacious instruction is received ; nor will the 
most extensive curiosity fail of gratification in 
this library ; from which no writers have been, 
excluded, that relate either to the religious or 
civil affairs of any nation. 

Not only those authors of ecclesiastical his- 
tory have been procured, that treat of the state 
of religion in general, or deliver accounts of 
sects or nations, but those likewise who have 
confined themselves to , particular orders of 
men in every church ; who have related the oji- 
ginal, and the rules of every society, or recounted 
the lives of its founder and its members ; those 
who have deduced in every country the sut^ces- 
I sion of bishops, and those %vho have employed 
their abilities in celebrating the piety of parti- 
cular saints, or martyrs, or monks, or nuns. 

The civil histoiy of all nations has been 
amassed together; nor is it easy to determine 
which has been thought most worthy of cu- 
riosity. 

Of France, not only the general histories and 
ancient chronicles, the accounts of celebrated 
reigns, and narratives of remarkable events, 
but even the memorials of single families, the 
lives of private men, the antiquities of particular 
cities, churches, and monasteries, the topogra- 
phy of provinces, and the accounts of laws, cus- 
toms, and prescriptions, are here to be found. 

The several states of Italy have, in this trea- 
sury, their particular historians, whose accounts 
are, perhaps, generally moi'c exact, by being 
less extensive ; and more interesting, by being 
more particular. 

Nor has less regard been paid to the diffe- 
rent nations of the Germanic empire, of which 
neither the Bohemians, nor Hungarians, nor 
Austrians, nor Bavarians have been neglected ; 
nor have their antiquities, however generally 
disregarded, been leSvS studiously searched than 
their present state. 

The northern nations have supplied this col- 
lection, not only with history, hut poetry, with 
Gothic antiquities and Runic inscriptions; 
wffiich at least have this claim to veneration above 
the remains of the Roman magnificence, that 
they are the works of those, heroes by whom the 
Roman empire was destroyed ; and which may 
plead, at least in this nation, that they ought 
not to he neglected by those that owe to the 
men %vhose memories they preserve, their con- 
stitution, their properties, and their liberties. 

The curiosity of these collectors extends 
equally to all parts of the world ; nor did they 
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forget to add to the northern the southciiSi wri- 
ters, or to adorn their collection With chronicles 
of Spain, and the conquest of Mexico^ 

Even, of those nations with which we have less 
intercourse, whose customs arc less accurately 
known, and whose history is less distinctly re- 
counted, there are in this library repositcd such 
accounts as the Europeans have been hitherto 
able to obtain ; nor are the Mogul, the Tartar, 
the Turk, and the Saracen, without their his- 
torians. 

That persons so inquisiti ve Avith regard to the 
ti'ansactions of other nations, should inquire yet 
moi'-e ardently after the history of their own, 
may be naturally expected* and indeed, this 
part of the library is no common instance of di- 
ligence and accuracy. Here are to be found, 
with the ancient chronicles, and larger histories 
of Britain, the narratives of single reigns, and 
the accounts of remai'kablc revolutions, the to- 
pographical histories Of counties, the -pedigrees 
of families, the antiquities of churches and ci- 
ties, the proceedings of parliaments, the records 
of monasteries, and the lives of particular men, 
'whether eminent in the church or In the state, 
or remarkable in private life ; whether exem- 
plary for their virtues, or detestable for their 
crimes ; whether persecuted for religion or exe- 
cuted for rebellion. 

That memorable period of the English history, 
which begins with the reign of king Charles the 
First, and ends with the Kestoration, wiU al- 
most furnish a library alone, such is the num* 
her of volumesj pamphlets, mrd papers which 
were published by either party; and. such is 
the care with which they have been preserved. 

Mor is history without the necessary prepa- 
ratives and attendants, geography and chrono- 
logy ; of geography, the best writei-s and deli- 
neatoi^s have been procui’ed, and pomp and ac- 
curacy have both been regarded : the student 
of chronology may here find likewise those 
authors who searched the records of time, and 
fixed the periods of histoiy. 

With the historians and geographers may he 
ranked the writers of voyages and travels, which 
may be read here in the Latin, English, Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages. 

The laws of different countries, as they are 
in themselves equally worthy of curiosity with 
their history, have, in this collection, been justly 
regarded ; and the rules hy which the various 
commuhities of the world are governed, may be 
here examined and compared. Here ai’e the 
ancient editions of the papal decretals, and the 
commentators on the civil law, the edicts of 
Spain and the statutes of Venice. 

But with particular industry have the various 
writers on the lau’-s of our own countiy been 
collected, from the most ancient to the present 
time, from the bodies of the statutes to the mi- 


nutest treatise ; not only the reports, i>recedent3, 
and readings of our own courts, but even the 
laws of our West- Indian colonies, will be ex- 
hibited in our catalogue. 

But neither history nor law have been so far 
able to engross this library, as to exclude x>hy- 
sic, philosophy, or criticism. Those have been 
thought, with justice, worthy of a place, who 
have examined the diffei’ent species of animals, 
delineated their forms, or described their pro- 
perties and instincts ; or who have penetrated 
the bowels of the earth, treated on its different 
strata, and analyzed its metals; or %vho have 
amused themselves with less laborious specula- 
tions, and planted trees, or cultivated flowers. 

Those that have exalted their thoughts above 
the minuter parts of the creation, who have ob- 
served the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
attempted systems of the universe, have not 
been denied the honour which they deserved by 
so great an attempt, whatever has been their 
success. Nor have those mathematicians been 
rejected, who have applied their science to the 
common purposes of life ; or those, that have 
deviated into the kindred arts of tactics, archi- 
tecture, and fortification. 

Even ai'ts of far less importance have found 
their authors, nor have these authors been de- 
spised by the boundless curiosity of the pro- 
prietors of the Harleian library. The writers 
on horsemanship and fencing are more numer- 
ous, and moi*e bulky, than could be expected by 
those who reflect how seldom those excel in 
either, whom their education has qualified to 
compose books. 

The admirer of Gi*eek and Roman literature 
will meet, in this collection, with editions little 
known to the most inquisitive critics, and which 
have escaped the observation of those whose 
great employment has been the collation of 
copies ; nor will he find only the most ancient 
editions of Faustus, Jenson, Spii*a, Sweynheim 
and Pannartz, but the most accurate likewise 
and beautiful of Colinseus, the Jiintse, Plantin, 
Aldus, the Stephens, and Elzevir, with the 
commentaries and observations of the most 
leai'ned editors. 

Nor are they accompanied only with the il- 
lustrations of those who have confined their at- 
tempts to particular writers, but of those like- 
wise who have treated on any part of the Greek 
or Roman antiquities, their laws, their customs, 
their dress, their buildings, their wars, their re- 
venues, or the rites and ceremonies of their 
worship, and those that have endeavoured to 
explain any of their authors from their statutes 
or their coins. 

Next to the ancients, those writers deserve to 
be mentioned, who, at the restoration of litera- 
ture, imitated their language and their style 
with so great success, or who laboured with so 
much industry to make them understood : such 
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mTe Phiklphtis iind Folitian, Scaliger and 
Buclianan, and the poets of the age of Leo the 
Tenth ; these ate likewise to he found in this 
library, together with tine JOcUdcc, or collections 
of all nations. 

Fainting is so nearly allied to poetry, that it 
cannot he wondered that those who have so much 
esteemed the one, have paid an ctiual regard to 
the other; and therefore it maybe easily ima- 
gined, that the collection of prints is numerous 
in an irncommon degree ; but, surely, the ex- 
pectation of every man will be exceeded, when 
he is informed that there are more than forty 
thousand engraven from Itaphael, Titian, 
Guido, the Carraches, and a thousand others, 
by Nanteuil, Hollar, Collet, Edelinck, and Do- 
ragny, and othez* engravers of equal reputation. 

There is also a great collection of original 
drawings, of which tliree seem to deserve a par- 
ticulaz* mention ; the first exhibits a representa- 
tion of the inside of St. Peter’s church at Home ; 
the second, of that of St. JohnLateran; and 
the third, of the high altar of St. Ignatius : all 
painted with the utmost accuracy, in their pro- 
per colours. 

As the value of this great collection may be 
conceived from this account, however imperfect, 
as the variety of subjects mxtst engjige.the curi- 
osity of men of dhYerent studies, inclinations, 
and employments, it may be thought of very 
little use to mention any slighter advantages, or 
to dwell on the decorations and embellishments 
which the generosity iof the pi’oprietoi’s has be- 
stowed upon it ; yet, since the compiler of the 
Thuanian catalogue thought not even that 
species of. elegance below his observation, it may 
not be improper to observe, that the Harleian 
library, perhaps, excels all others, not more in 
the number and excellence, than iu the splen- 
dour, of its volumes. 

We may no>v surely be allowed to hope, that 
our catalogue will not be thought unworthy of 
the public curiosity; that it will be purchased 
as a recoi'd of this great collection, and preserved 
as one of the memorials of learning. 

The patrons of literature will forgive the pur- 
chaser of this librai’y, if he presumes to assert 
some claim to their protection and encourage- 
ment, as he may have been instrumental in con- 
tmnmg to this nation the advantage of it. The 
sale of Vossius’s collection into a foreign coun- 
try, is, to this day, regretted by men of letters ; 
and if this effort for the prevczition of another 
loss of the same kind should be disadvantageous 
to him, no man will hereafter willingly risk 
his fortune in the cause of learning. | 


j . PREFACE 

TO THE CATAtOOUE OF THE HARLEIAN LIBRAE V, 

VoL. III. 

Having prefixed to the former volumes of my 
Catalogue an account of the prodigious collec- 
tion accumulated in the Harleian library, there 
’ would have been no necessity of any introduc- 
tion to the subsequent volumes, had not some 
censures which this great undertaking has 
I drawn upon me, made it proper to offer to the 
public an apology for my conduct. 

I The price wliich I have set upon my cata- 
logue, has been represented by the booksellers 
as an avaricious innovation ; and, in a paper 
published in the Champion, they, or their 
mercenary, have reasoned so justly, as to allege, 
that, if I could afford a very large price for the 
library, I might therefore afford to give away 
the Catalogue. 

I should have imagined that accusations, con- 
certed by such heads as these, would have van- 
ished of themselves, without any answer ; but, 
since I have the mortification to find that they 
have been in some degree regarded by men of 
more knowledge than themselves, I shall ex- 
plain the motives of my procedure. 

My original design was, as I have ali’eady ex- 
plained, to publish a methodical and exact 
Catalogue of this library, upon the plan which 
has been laid down, as I am informed, by 
several men of the first rank among the learned. 
It was intended by those who undertook the 
work, to make a very exact disposition of all 
the subjects, and to give an account of the re- 
markable differences of the editions, and other 
peculiarities, which make any hook eminently 
valuable ; and it was imagined, that some im- 
provements might, by pursuing this scheme, be 
made in literary history. 

With this view was the Catalogue begun, 
when the price was fixed upon it in public ad- 
vertisements ; and it cannot bo denied, that such 
a Catalogue would have been willingly pur- 
chased by those who understood its use. But, 
when a few sheets had been printed, it was dis- 
covered that the scheme was imizracticable, 
without more hands than could be procured, 
or more time than the necessity of a speedy sale 
would allow ; the Catalogue was therefore con- 
tinued without notes, at least in the greatest 
part ; and, though it was still performed better 
than those which are daily offered to the public, 
fell much below the original design. 

It was then no longer proper to Insist upon a 
price; and therefore, though money was de- 
manded upon delivery of the Catalogue, it was 
only taken as a pledge that the Catalogue was 
not, as is very frequent, wantonly called for, by 
those who never intended to peruse it, and I 
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therefore promised that it should he taheti again 
in exchange for any book rated at the same 
value. 

It may be still said, that other booksellers 
give away their catalogues without any such 
precaution, and that I ought not to make any 
new or extraordinary demands. But, I hope, 
it will he considered, at how much greater ex- 
pense my Catalogue was drawn up ; and be 
remembered, that when other booksellers give 
their catalogues, they give only what will be of 
no use when their books are sold, and what, if 
it remained in their hands, they must throw 
away : whereas I hope that this Catalogue will 
retain its use, and, consequently, its value, and 
he sold with the catalogues of the Barherinian 
and Marckian libraries. 

However, to comply with the utmost expecta- 
tions of the world, I have now published the 
second part of my Catalogue, upon conditions 
still more commodious for the purchaser, as I 
intend, that all those who are pleased to receive 
them at the same price of five shillings a volume, 
shall be allowed at any time, within three 
months after the day of sale, either to return 
them in exchange for hooks, or to send them 
back, and receive their money. 

Since, therefore, I have absolutely debaiTed 
myself from receiving any advantage from the 
sale of the Catalogue, it will be reasonable to 
impute it rather to necessity than choice, that I 
shall continue it to two volumes more, which 
the number of the single tracts which have been 
discovered, make indispensably requisite. I 
need not tell those who are acquainted with 
affairs of this kind, how much pamphlets swell 
a catalogue, since the title of the least book may 
be as long as that of the greatest. 

Pamjdilets have been for many years, in this 
nation, the canals of controversy, politics, and 
sacred history, and therefore will, doubtless, 
furnish occasion to a very gi'cat number of 
curious remai'ks. And I take this opportunity 
of proposing to those who are delighted with 
this kind of study, that, if they will encourage 
me, by a reasonable subscription, to employ 
men qualified to make the observations for which 
this part of the catalogue will furnish occasion, 

I will procure the wliole fifth and sixth voliunes 
to be executed in the siime manner with the 
most laboured part of this, and interspersed with 
notes of the same kind. 

If any excuse was necessary for the addition 
of these volumes, I have already urged in my 
defence the strongest plea, no less than absolute 
necessity, it being impossible to comprise in 
four volumes, however large, or however closely 
printed, the titles which yet remain to be men- 
tioned. 

But, I suppose, none will blame the multipli- 
cation oi volumes, to whatever number they 
may be continued, which every one may use 


without buying them, and which are therefore 
published at no expense hut my own. 

There is one accusation still remaining, by 
which I am more sensibly affected, and which I 
am therefore desirous to obviate, before it has 
too long prevailed. I hear that I am accused 
of rating my books at too high a price, at a price 
which no other person would demand. To an- 
swer this accusation, it is necessary to inquire 
what those who urge it mean by a high price. 
The price of things valuable for their rarity is 
entirely arbitrary, and depends upon the variable 
taste of mankind, and the casual fluctuation of 
the fashion, and can never be ascertained like 
that of things only estimable according to their 
use. 

If, therefore, I have set a high value upon 
, hooks ; if I have vainly imagined literature to 
I be moi'e fashionable than it really is, or idly 
hoped to revive a taste well nigh extinguished, 
1 know not why I should be persecuted with 
clamour and invective, since I only shall suffer 
by my mistake, and be obliged to keep those 
books which I was in hopes of selling. 

If those who charge me with asking a 
price, will explain their meaning, it may be 
possible to give them an answer less general. 
If they measure the price at which the books 
are now offered, by that at which they were 
bought by the late possessor, they will find it 
diminished at least three parts in four ; If they 
would compare it with the demands of other 
booksellers, they must find the same books in 
their bands, and they will be, perhaps, at last 
reduced to confess, that they mean, by a high 
price, only a price higher than they are inclined 
to give. 

I have, at least, a right to hope, that no gen- 
tleman will receive an account of the xndee from 
the booksellers, of whom it may easily be ima- 
gined that they will he willing, since they can- 
not depreciate the hooks, to exaggerate the price : 
and I will boldly promise those who have been 
influenced by malevolent reports, that, if they 
will be pleased, at the day of sale, to examine 
the prices with their own eyes, they will find 
them lower than they have been represented. 


AN ESSAY' „ 

ON THE 

OlilGIN AND IMPORTANCE 
OF SMALL Tit ACTS AND FUGITIVE 
PIECES. 

WRITTEN FOR THE INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 

Though the scheme of the following Miscellany 


OF FUGITIVE PIECES. 


fs so obvious, tliat tliC title alotic k sufficient to 
explain it ; and tboiigh several collections bavc 
been formerly attempted upon plans, as to the 
method very little, bat, as to the capacity and 
execution, very difeent from oui's 5 we being 
possessed of the greatest variety for such a work, 
hope for a more general reception than, those 
confined schemes had the fortune to meet with j 
and, therefore, think it not wholly unnecessary 
to explain our intentions, to display the treasure 
of materials out of which this Miscellany is to 
be compiled, and to exhibit a general idea of the 
pieces which we intend to insert in it. 

There is, perhaps, no nation in which it is 
so necessary, as in our own, to assemble from 
time to time, the small tracts and fugitive pieces 
which are occasionally published; for, besides 
the general subjects of inquiry, which are cul- 
tivated by ns, in common with every other 
learned nation, our constitution in church and 
state naturally gives birth to a multitude of 
performances which would either not liave been 
written, or could not have been made public in 
any other place. 

The form of our government which gives every 
man, that has leisure, or curiosity, or vanity, the 
right of inquiring into the propriety of public 
measures, and by consequence, obliges those 
who arc intrusted with the administration of 
national affairs, to give an account of their con- 
duct to almost every man who demands it, may 
be reasonably imagined to have occasioned 
ijinumerable pamphlets, which would never 
have appeared under arbitrary governments, 
where every man. lulls himself in indolence 
under calamities, of which he cannot promote 
the redress, or thinks it prudent to conceal the 
uneasiness, of which he cannot complain with- 
out danger. 

The multiplicity of religious sects tolerated 
among us, of which every one has found oppo- 
nents and vindicators, is another source of un- 
exhaustible jniblication, almost peculiar to our- 
selves ; for controversies cannot be long continu- 
ed, nor frequently revived, wdiere an inquisitor 
has a right to shut up the disputants in dun- 
geons ; .or where silence can be imposed on either 
party by the refusal of a license. 

Not that it should be infeiTed from hence, that 
political or religious controversies are the only 
products of the liberty of the British press ; the 
mind once let loose to inquiry, and suffered to 
operate without restraint, necessarily deviates 
into peculiar opinions, and wanders in new 
tracts, where she is indeed sometimes lost in a 
labju’inth, from which though she cannot return, 
and scarce knows how to pro<?eed ; yet, some- 
times makes useful discoveries, or finds out 
nearer paths to knowledge. 

The boundless liberty with which every man 
may w'Tite his own thoughts, and the opportuni- 
ty of conveying new sentiments to the public. 


without danger of suffering either ridicule or 
censure, which every man may enjoy, whose 
vanity does not incite him too hastily to own his 
performances, naturally invites those who em- 
ploy themselves Jn speculation, to try how their 
notions will be received by a nation, which ex^ 
empts caution from fear, and modesty from 
shame ; and it is no wonder, that where repu- 
tation may be gained, but needs not be lost, 
multitudes are willing to try their fortune, and 
thrust their opinions into the light ; sometimes 
wdth unsuccessful haste, and sometimes with 
happy temerity. 

It is observed, that, among the natives of 
England, is to be found a greater variety of hu- 
mour, than in any other country ; and doubt- 
less, where every man has a full liberty to pro- 
pagate his conceptions, variety of humour must 
produce ^-ariety of writers ; and, where the 
number of authors is so great, there cannot but 
he some worthy of distinction. 

All these, and many other causes, too tedious 
to he enumerated, have contributed to make 
pami)hlcts and small tracts a very important part 
of an English library ; nor are there any pieces, 
upon which those, who aspire to the reputation 
of judicious collectors of books, bestow more 
attention, or greater expense; because many 
advantages may be expected from the perusal of 
these small productions, which are scarcely to 
be found in that of larger works. 

If we regard history, it is well known that 
most political treatises have for a long time ap- 
peared in this form, and that the first relations 
of transactions, while they arc yet the subject 
of conversation, divide the opinions, and employ 
the conjectures of mankind, arc delivered by 
these petty writers, who have opx>ortunities of 
collecting the different sentiments of disputants, 
of inquiring the truth from living witnesses, 
and of copying their representations from tho 
life; and, thercfoi'e, they preserve a multitude 
of particular incidents, which ai'e forgotten in 
a short time, or omitted in formal relations, and 
which are yet to he considered as sparks of truth, 
which, when united, may alFord light in some 
of the darkest scenes of state, as, w’e doubt not, 
will be sufficiently proved in the course of this 
Miscellany ; and which it is, therefore, the in- 
terest of the public to preserve unextinguished. 

The same observation may be extended to 
subjects of yet more importance. In contro- 
versies that relate to the truths of religion, the 
first essays of I'eformation are generally timo- 
rous; and those who have opinions to offer, 
which they expect to be opposed, produce their 
sentiments by degrees, and, for the most part, in 
small tracts: by degrees, that they may not 
shock their readers with too many novelties 
at once ; and in small tracts, that they may be 
easily dispersed, or privately printed; almost 
every controversy, therefore, has been, for a 
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time, carried on in pamplilets, nor has swelled 
into larger volumes, till the first ardour of the 
disputants has suhsided, and they have recol- 
lected their notions with coolness enough to 
digest them into order, consolidate them into sys-^ 
terns, and fortify them with authorities. 

From pamphlets, consequently, are to he 
learned the progress of every debate ; the vari- 
ous state to which the questions have been 
changed ; the artifices and fallacies which have 
been used, and the subterfuges by which reason 
has been eluded ; in such writings may be seen 
how the mind has been opened by degrees, how 
one truth has led to another, how error has been 
disentangled, and hints improved to demonstra- 
tion, which pleasure, and many others, are 
tost by him that only reads the larger writers, 
by whom these scattered sentiments are col- 
lected, who will see none of the changes of 
fortune which every opinion has passed through, 
will have no opportunity of remarking the tran- 
sient advantages which error may sometimes 
obtain, by the artifices of its patron, or the suc- 
cessful rallies by which truth regains the day, 
after a repulse j but will be to him> who traces 
the dispute through into particular gradations, 
as he that hears of a victory, to him that sees 
the battle. 

Since the advantages of preserving these small 
tracts are so numerous, our attempt to unite 
them in volumes cannot be thought either use- 
less or unseasonable ; for there is no other me- 
thod of securing them from accidents; and they 
have already been so long neglected that this 
design cannot be delayed, without hazarding 
the loss of many pieces, which deserve to be 
transmitted to another age. 

The practice of publishing pamphlets on the 
most important subjects, has now prevailed 
more than two centuries among us ;■ and there- 
fore it cannot be doubted, but that, as no large 
collections have been yet made, many curious 
tracts must have perished ; but it is too late to 
lament that loss ; nor ought we to reflect upon 
it, with any other view, than that of quickening 
our endeavours for the preservation of those 
that yet remain; of which we have now a 
greater number than was perhaps ever amassed 
by any one person. 

The first appearance of pamphlets among us, 
is generally thought to be at the new opposition 
raised against the errors and corruptions of the 
Church of Home. Those who were first con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of the new learn- 
ing, as it was then called, propagated their 
opinions in small pieces, which were cheaply 
printed; and, what was then of great import- 
ance, easily concealed. These treatises were 
generally printed in foreign countries, and are 
not, therefore, always very correct. There was 
not tiien that opportunity of printing in private ; 
for the number of printers were small, and the 


■presses were easily overlooked by tho clergy, 
who spared no labour or vigilance for the sup- 
pression of heresy. There is, however, reason 
to suspect, that some attempts were made to 
carry on the propagation of truth by a secret 
press ; for one of the first treatises in favour of 
the reformation, is said, at the end, to be printed 
at Greenwich, the pennimon of the Loi'd of 
Hosts. 

In the time of king Edward the Sixth, the 
presses were employed in favour of the reform- 
ed religion, and small tracts were dispersed over 
the nation, to reconcile them to the new forms of 
w’-orship.. In this reign, likewise, political 
pamphlets may be said to have begun, by the 
addresses of the rebels of Devonshire ; all which 
moans of prox>agating the sentiments of the 
people so disturbed the coitr|:, that no sooner 
was queen Mary resolved to reduce her subjects 
to the Eomish superstition, but she artfully, by 
a charter*" granted to certain freemen of Lon- 
don, in whose fidelity, no doubt, sbe confided, 
entirely pi’ohibited presses, but what should 
be licensed by them ; which charter is that by 
which the corporation of Stationers in London 
is at this time incorporated. 

Under the reign of queen Elizabeth, when 
liberty again began to flourish, the practice of 
writing pamphlets became more general, presses 
were multiplied, and books were dispersed ; and, 
I believe, it may properly be said, that the 
trade of writing began at that time, and that it 
has ever since gradually increased in the num- 
ber, though, perhaps, not in the style of those 
that followed it. 

I Imthis reign was erected the first secret press 
I against the church as now established, of which 
I I have found any certain account. It was em- 
ployed by the Puritans, and conveyed from one 
part of the nation to another, by them,, as they 
found themselves in danger of discovery. From 
this press issued most of the pamphlets against 
Whitgift and his associates in the ecclesiastical 
government, and, when, it was at last seized at 
Manchester, it was employed upon a pamphlet 
called More Work for a Cooper. 

In the peaceable reign of King James, those 
minds which might, perhaps, with less disturb- 
ance of the world have been engrossed by war, 
wei‘e employed in controversy ; and writings of 
all kinds were multiplied among us. The press; 
however, was not wholly engaged in polemical 
performances, for more innocent subjects were 
sometimes treated ; and it deserves to be re- 
marked, because it is not generally known, that 


* Which begins thus : “ Know ye, that 'We, con- 
sidering and manifestly perceiving, that several 
seditious and heretical books or tracts— against the 
faith and sound catholic doctrine of holy mother, 
the church,” Sic. 
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tho treatises of Husbandry and Agriculture, 
wlilcli were published about that time, ai*c so 
numerous, that it can scarcely be imagined by 
wham they were %vritten, or to ivhom they were 
sold. 

The next reign is too ■well known to have been 
a time of confusion, and disturbance, and dis- 
putes of every kind ; and the vn'iting’s which 
were prodtjced, bear a natural proportion to tlie 
number of r|uestions that were discussed at that 
time : each party had its authors and its presses, 
and no endveavours were omitted to gain prose- 
lytes to every opinion. I know not whether 
this may not properly be called The Age of 
Pamphlels ; for, though they, perhaps, may not 
arise to such multitudes as Mr. Rawlinson ima- 
gined, they ivcre, urubmbtcdly, more numerous 
than can be conceived by any who have not had 
an opportunity of examining thenn 

After the Ucstoration, the same differences, 
in religious opinions, are well known to have 
subsisted, iind the same political struggles to 
have been frequently renewed ; and, therefore, 
a great number of pens -^vere employed, on dif- 
ferent occasions, till at length, all other disputes 
were absorbed in the pojdsh controversy. 

From the pamphlets which these different 
periods of time produced, it is iwoposed, that 
this Miscellany shall be compiled ; for which it 
cannot be supposed that materials will be want- 
ing ; and, therefore, the only difficulty will be 
in what manner to dispose them. 

Those who have gone before us, in under- 
takings of this kind, have ranged the pamphlets, 
which chance threw into their hands, without 
any regard either to the subject on which they 
treated, or the time in which they were written ; 
a i)racticc in no 'wise to be imitated by us, who 
want for no materials j of which we shall choose 
those wc think best for the particular circum- 
stances of times and things, and most instruct- 
ing and entertaining to the r<‘ad<’r. 


S6l 

Of the different methods which present them- 
seives upon the first view of the great heaps of 
pamphlets which the Harleian library exhibits, 
the two which merit most attention are, to dis- 
[ tribute the treatises according to their subjects, 
or their dates ; but neither of these ways can 
be conveniently followed. By ranging our col- 
lection in order of time, we must necessarily 
publish those pieces first, which least engage the 
curiosity of the bulk of mankind ^ and our de- 
sign must full to the ground, for want of encou- 
ragement, before it can be so far advanced as to 
obtain general regard^ by confining ourselves 
for an 3’’ long time to any single subject, we 
shall reduce our readers to one class; and, 
as we shall lose all the grace of variety, shall 
disgust a^l those who read chiefiy to be diverted. 
There is likewise one objection of equal force, 
against both these methods, that w'c shall ju’e- 
clude ourselves from the advantage of any future 
diacoveries ; and we cannot hope to assemble 
at once all the pamphlets which have been writ- 
ten in an 3^ age or on any subject. 

It may be added, in vindication of our in- 
tended practice, that it is the same with that of 
Photius, whose collections are no less miscel- 
laneous than ours ; and who declares, that lie 
leaves it to his reader to reduce his extracts un- 
der their proper heads. 

Most of the pieces which shall be offered in 
this collection to the public, will be introduced 
by short prefaces, in which will be given some 
account of the reasons for which they arc in- 
serted; notes will be sometimes adjoined, for 
the explanation of obscure passages, or obsolete 
expressions ; and care will be taken to mingle 
use and pleasure through the whole collection. 
Notwithstanding every vsubject may not be re- 
lished hj’^ every i*eader, yet the buyer may be 
assured that each number will repay bis gene- 
rous subscription. 


A VIEW OF THE CONTROVERSY 

BETViiEN 

MONS. CROUSAZ and MR. M^ARBURTON, 

ON THE SUBJECT OF 

MR. POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN, 

IN A LETTER TO TPIE EDITOR OF THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, VOL. XIIL 

Mr. ITrean, — It would not be found usidcss | as in oral disputations, a moderator could bo 
in the leanu’d ^vorld, if in written (unit rovers! es, | selected, who might in some dcgi’«‘e supeHnteod 
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the dehate, restrain all needless excursions, re- 
press all personal reflections, and at last recaiji- 
tulatc the arguments on each side ; and who, 
though he should not assume the province of 
deciding the (Question, might at least exhibit it 
in its true state. 

This reflection arose in my mind upon the 
consideration of Mr. Crousaz’s Commentary on 
the Essay on Man, and Mr. Warburton’s An- 
swer to it. The importance of the subject, the 
reputation and abilities of the controvertists, 
and perhaps the ardour with which each has 
endeavoured to support his cause, have made 
an attempt of this hind necessary for the infor- 
mation of the greatest number of Mr. Pope’s 
readers. 

Among the duties of a moderator, 1 have men- 
tioned that of recalling the disputants to the sub- 
ject, and cutting off the excrescences of a debate, 
which Mr. Crousaz will not suffer to be long un- 
employed, and the repression of personal invec- 
tives which have not been very carefully avoided 
on either part ; and are less excusable, because 
it has not been proved, that either the poet, or 
his commentator, wrote with any other design 
than that of promoting happiness by cultivating 
reason and piety. 

Mr. Warburton has indeed so much depressed 
the character of his adversary, that before I con- 
sider the controversy between them, I think it 
necessai’y to exhibit some specimens of Mr. 
Crousaz’s sentiments, by which it will probably 
be shown, that he is far from deserving either 
indignation or contempt ; that his notions are 
just, though they are sometimes introduced 
without necessity ; and defended when they are 
not opposed ; and that his abilities and parts are 
such us may entitle him td reverence from those 
-who think his criticisms superfluous. 

In page S5th of the English translation, he 
exhibits an observation which every writer ought 
to impi’ess upon his mind, and which may af- 
ford a sufficient axiology for his commentary. 

On the notion of a ruling passion he offers 
this remark ; “ Nothing so much hindei’s men 
from obtaining a complete victory over their 
ruling passions, as that all the advantages gained 
in their days of retreat, by just and sobei* re- 
flections, whether struck out by their owm minds, 
or borrowed from good boohs, or from the con- 
versation of men of merit, are desti’oyed in a 
few moments by a fi*ee intercourse and acquaint- 
ance with libertines ; and thus the work is al- 
ways to be begun anew. A gamester resolves 
to leave off play, by which he finds his health 
impaired, his family ruined, and his passions 
inflamed ; in this resolution he persists a few 
days, but soon yields to an, invitation, which will 
give his prevailing inclination an opportunity of 
reviving in all its force. The case is the same 
with other men : but is reason to be charged 
with these calamities and follies, or rather the 


man who refuses to listen to its voice in opposi 
tion to impet'tinont solicitations?” 

On the means recommended for the attain- 
ment of happiness, he observes, that “ the abili- 
ties which our Maker has given us, and the in- 
ternal and external advantages with which he 
has invested us, are of two very different kinds ; 
those of one kind ai*c bestowed in common upon 
us and the brute creation, but the other exalts 
us far above other animals. To disregard any 
of these gifts, would be ingratitude ; but to ne- 
glect those of greater excellence, to go no far- 
ther than the gross satisfactions of sense, and 
the functions of mere animal life, would be a 
far greater crime. We are formed by our 
Creator capable of acquiring kurowledge, and 
regulating our conduct by reasonable rules ; it 
is therefore our duty to cultivate our under- 
standings, and exalt our virtues. We need but 
make the experiment to And, that the greatest 
pleasures will arise from such endeavours. 

“ It is trifling to allege, in opposition to this 
truth, that knowledge cannot be acquired, nor 
virtue pursued, without toil and efforts, and that 
all efforts produce fatigue. God requires no- 
thing disproportioned to the powers he has given, 
and in tlie exercise of those powers consists the 
highest satisfaction. 

“ Toil and weariness are the effects of vanity : 
when a man has formed a design of excelling 
others in merit, he is disquieted by their ad- 
vances, and leaves nothing unattempted, that he 
may step before them ; this occasions a thou- 
sand unreasonable emotions, which justly bring 
their punishment along with them. 

“ But let a man study and labour to cultivate 
and improve his abilities in the eye of his Maker, 
and with the prospect of his approbation ; let 
him attentively reflect on the infinite value of 
that approbation, and the highest encomiums 
that men can bestow will vanish into nothing 
at the comparison. When we live in this nian- 
nei’, we find that we live for a great and glo- 
I rious end. 

“ When this is our frame of mind, we find it 
no longer difficult to restrain ourselves in the 
gratifications of eating and drinking, the most 
gross enjoyments of sense. We take what is 
necessary to preserve health and vigour, but 
are not to give ourselves up to pleasures that 
weaken the attention, and dull the under- 
standing.” 

And the true sense of Mr. Pope’s assertion, 
that Whatever is^ is right, and I believe the 
sense in which it was written, is thus explained : 
“ A sacred and adorable order is established in 
the government of mankind. These are certain 
and unvaried truths: he that seeks God, and 
makes it his happiness to live in obedience to 
him, shall obtain what he endeavours after, in 
a degree far above his present comprehension. 
He that turns his back upon his Creator, ne- 
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gieots to obey him, and perseveres in his dis- 
obedience, shall obtain no other happiness than 
ho can receive from enjoyments of his own pro- 
curing ; void of satisfaction, weary of life, 
wasted by empty cares, and remorses equally 
harassing and Just, he will experience the cer- 
tain consequences of his own choice. Thus will 
justice and goodness resume their empire, and 
that order be restored which men have broken.” 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 


TO 

THE LONDON CHRONICLE, 

JANUARY 1 , 1757 « 


■I am afraid of wearying you or your readers 
with more quotations, but if you shfUI inform 
me that a continuation of my correspondence 
will he weU received, I shall descend to parti- 
cular passages, show how Mr. Pope gave some- 
times occasion to mistakes; and how Mr. 
Crousaz was misled by his suspicion of the sys- 
tem of fatality. I am, Sir, yours, Bcc. 


lx has always been lamented, that of the little 
time allotted to man, much must be spent upon 
superfluities. Every prospect has its obstruc- 
tions, which we must break to enlarge our 
view ; every step of our progress flnds impedi- 
ments, which, however eager to go forward, we 
must stop to remove. Even those w'ho profess 
to teach the way to happiness, have multiplied 
our encumbrances, and the author of almost 
every book retards his instructions by a preface. 

The writers of the Chronicle hope to be easily 
forgiven, though they should not be free from 
an infection that has seized the whole fraternity, 
and instead of filling immediately to their sub- 
jects, should detain the reader for a time wdth 
art account of the importance of their design, 
the extent of their plan, and tlie acc«ra<?y of 
the method which they intend to prosecute. 
Such premonitions, though not always neces- 
sary when the reader has the book complete in 
his hand, and may find by hia own eyes what- 
ever can be found in it, yet may be more easily 
allowed to %vorks published gradually in succes- 
sive parts, of which the scheme can only be so 
far known as the author shall think fit to dis- 
cover it. 

The Paper which we now invite the public 
to add to the papers with which it is already 
rather wearied tlian satisfied, consists of many 
parts; some of which it has in common with 
other periodical sheets, and some peculiar to it- 
self. 

The first demand made by the reader of a 
journal is, that he should find an accurate ac- 
count of foreign transactions and domestic it- 


cidents. This is always expected, but this is 
very rarely performed. Of those writers who 
have taken upon themselves the task of intelli- 
gence, some have given and others have sold 
their abilities, whether small or great, to one or 
other of the parties that divide us ; and without 
a wish for truth or thought of decency, without 
cai'e of any other reputation than that of a stub- 
born adherence to their abettoi’s, carry on the 
same tenor of representation through all the 
vicissitudes of right and wrong, neither de- 
pressed by detection, nor abashed by confuta- 
tion, proud of the hourly increase of infamy, 
and ready to boast of all the contumelies that 
falsehood and slander may bring upon them, as 
new proofs of their zeal and fidelity. 

With these heroes wc Iiave no ambition to be 
numbered ; we leave to the confessors of faction 
the merit of their sufferings, and are dosiroua 
to shelter ourselves under the protection of 
tmth. That all our facts will be authentic, or 
all our remarks just, we dare not venture to 
promise ; we can relate but what we hear, wc 
can point out but wliat we see. Of remote 
transactions, the first accounts are always con- 
fused, and commonly exaggerated : and in domes- 
tic aflairs, if the power to conceal is less, the in- 
terest to misrepresent is often greater; and, what 
is sufiiciently vexatious, truth seems to fly from 
curiosity, and as many inqnii*ers produce many 
naiTatives, whatever engages the public attention 
is immediately disguised by the embellishments 
of fiction. We pretend to no j>eculiar power of 
disentangling contradiction or denuding forgery, 
we have no settled correspondence with the 
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Antipodes, nor inuiutaiu any spies in the cabi- 
nets of princes. But as we shall Jilways be con- 
scious that our mistakes are involuntary, we 
shall watch the jjradual discoveries of time, and 
retract whatever we have hastily and errone- 
ously advanced. 

In the narratives of the daily writers every 
reader perceives somewhat of neatness and pu- 
rity wanting, %vliich at the first view it seems 
easy to supply ; hut it must be considered, that 
those passages must be written in haste, and 
that there is often no other choice, but that they 
must want either novelty or accuracy ; and that 
as life is very uniform, the affairs of one week 
arc so like those of another, that by any attempt 
after variety of expression, invention would soon 
be wearied, and language exhausted. Some 
improvements however we hope to make; and 
for the rest, we think that when we commit 
only common faults, we shall not be excluded 
from common indulgence. 

The accounts of prices of corn and stocks are 
to most of our readers of more importance 
than narratives of greater sound : and as exact- 
ness is here within the reach of diligeuce, our 
readers may justly require it fr{>m us. 

Memorials of a private and personal kind, 
which relate deaths, marriages, and preferments, 
must always he iio])erfect by omission, and often 
erroneous by misinformation ; but even in these 
there shall not be wanted care to avoid mis- 
takes, or to rectify them whenever they shall be 
found. 

That part of our work, by which it is distin- 
guished from all others, is the literary journal, 
or account of the labours and productions of 
the learned, This was for a long time among 
the defieiencics of English literuture; but as I 
the caprice of man Is always starting from too j 


little to too much, we have now, amongst other 
disturbers of human quiet, a numerous body of 
reviewers and remarkers. 

Every art is improved by the emulation of 
competitors ; those who make no advances to- 
wards excellence, may stand as warnings against 
faults. We shall endeavour to avoid that petu- 
lance which treats with contempt whatever has 
hitherto been reputed sacred. We shall repress 
that elation of malignity, which wantons in the 
cruelties of criticism, and not only murders re- 
putation, but murders it by torture. Whenever 
we feel ourselves ignorant, we shall at least be 
modest. Our intention is not to pre-occupy 
judgment by praise or censure, but to gratify 
curiosity by early intelligence, and to tell rather 
what our authors have attempted, than what 
they have performed. The titles of books are 
necessai'ily short, and therefore disclose hut im- 
perfectly the contents ; they sometimes frau- 
dnleiitj and intended to raise false expectations. 
In our account this brevity will be extended, 
and these frauds, whenever they are detected, 
will he exposed ; for though we write without 
intention to injure, we shall not suffer ourselves 
to be made parties to deceit. 

If any author shall transmit a summary of his 
work, we shall willingly receive it; if any lite- 
rary anecdote, or curious observation, shall be 
communicated to us, we will carefully insert it. 
Many facts are known and forgotten; many 
observations are made and suppressed ; and en- 
tertainment and instruction are frequently lost, 
for want of a repository in which they may be 
conveniently preserved. 

No man can modestly promise what he cannot 
ascertain : we hope for the praise of knowledge 
and discernment, but we claim only that of di- 
ligence and candour. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE WORLD DISPLAYED. 


Navioat-Iow, like other arts, has been perfected 
by degree.s. It is not easy to conceive that any 
age or nation was without .some vessel, in which 
rivers might be passed by travellers, or lakes 
frequented by fishermen ; but we have no 
knowledge of any ship that could endure the 
violence of the ocean before the ark of Noah. 

As the ti"idition of the deluge has been trans- 
mitted to almost iiil the nations of the earth, it 


must be supposed that the memory of the means 
by which Noah and his family were preserved 
would be continued long ainosig their descen- 
dants, and that the possibility of passing the seas 
could never be doubted. 

What men know to be practicable, a thousand 
motives will incite them to try; and there is 
reason to believe, that from the time that the 
generations of the post-diluvian race spread to 
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tlic sea-shores, there were always navigators 
iluit ventured upon the sea, tliough, perhaps, not 
willingly beyond the sight of land. 

Of the ancient voyages little certain is known, 
and it is not neeessai’y to lay before the reader 
such conjectures us learned men have oflered to 
the world. T!ie llomuus, by con<iueriiig Car- 
thage, put a stop to great part of the trade of 
distant nations with one another, and because 
they thought only on war and conquest, as their 
empire increased, commerce was discouraged; 
till under the latter emperors, ships seem to have 
been of little other use than to transport soldiers. 

Navigation could not he carried to any great 
degree of certainty without the compass, which 
was unknown to the ancients. The wonderful 
quality by which a needle or small bar of steel, 
touched with a loadstone or magnet, and turning 
freely bj equilibration on a point, always pre- 
serves the meridian, and directs its two ends 
north and south, was discovered, according to 
the common opinion, in 1299, by John Gola of 
Amalfi, a town in Italy. 

From this time it is reasonable to suppose that 
luavigation made continual, though slow, im- 
provements, which the confusion aiid barbarity 
of the times, and the want of communication 
between orders of men so distant as sailors and 
incfnks, hindered from being distinctly and suc- 
cessively recorded. 

It seems, however, that the sailoi'^ still want- 
ed cither knowledge or courage, for they contin- 
ued for two centuries to creep along the coast, and 
considei’ed every headland as uoprissable, which 
ran far into the sea, and against which the waves 
broke with uncommon agitation. 

The first who is known to have formed the 
design of new discoveries, or the first who had 
power to execute his j)urpusef5, was Don Henry 
the Fifth, son of John, tlie first king of Ikirtugal, 
and riiilippiaa, sister of Henry the Fourth of 
England. Hon Henry having attended his fa- 
ther to the conquest of Ceuta, «,?btuijie<l by con- 
versation vdth the iububitants of the continent, 
some accounts of the interior kingdoms ajiil 
southern coast of Africa ; ‘whicli, though rude 
and indistinct, were sufficient to raise his curi- 
osity, and convince him, that there were coun- 
tries yet unknown and worthy of discovery. 

He therefore equipped some small vessels, and 
commanded that they should pass as far as they 
could along the coast of Africa which looked 
upon the great Atlantic ocean, the immensity of 
\rhich struck the gross and unskilful navigators 
of these times with terror and amazement. He 
was not «ible to communicate bis own ardour to 
his seamen, who proceeded very slowly in the 
new attempt ; each was afinid to venture much 
farther than he that went before bim, and ten 
years were spent before they had advanced 
beyond Cape Bajador, set called from its pro- 
gresaiun into the ocean, and the circidt by 


which it must be doubled. The opposition of 
this promontory to the course of the sea, pro- 
duced a violent curi’ent and high waves, Into 
which they durst not venture, and which they 
had not yet knowledge enough to avoid by 
standing off from the land into the open sea. 

The prince was desirous to know something 
of the countries that lay beyond this formidable 
cape, and sent two commanders, named John 
Gonzales Zarco, and Tricstan Vaz, in 1418, to 
pass beyond Bajador, and survey the coast be- 
hind it. They were caught by a tempest, which 
drove them out into the unknown ocean, where 
they expected to perish by the violence of the 
wind, or perhajjs to wander for ever in the 
boundless deep. At last, in the midst of their 
despair they found a small island, whore they 
sheltered themselves, and which the sense of 
their deliverance disposed them to call Puerio 
Santo, or the Holy Haveui. 

When they returned with an account of this 
! new island, Henry performed a public act of 
I thanksgiving, and sent them again with seeds 
and cattle ; and we arc told by the Spanish his- 
torian, that they set two rabbits on shore, which 
increased so much in a few years, that they 
drove away the inhabitants, by destroying their 
corn and plants, and were suffered to enjoy the 
island without opposition. 

In the second or third voyage to Puerto Santo 
(for authors do not agree which), a third captain, 
called Perello, was joined to tlie two former. 
As tliey looked round the island upon the. ocean, 
they saw at a distance something whicii they 
took for a cloud, till they pci’coived that it. did 
not change its place. They directed tlieir course 
towards it, and, in 1419, discovered another 
island covered with trees, which they therefiwe 
called Madura, or the Isle of Wood. 

I\Iad<‘ra was given to Vaz or Zarco, who set 
fin* to the woods, wdu<di are reported hy Souza 
to have burnt for seven years together, ami to 
have been wasted, till want of wood was the 
greatest iuconveniency of the place. But green 
wood is not very apt to burn, and the heavy 
i*ains v.dach fall in these countries must surely 
have evlinguishedtheconfiagration, %vere it ever 
so viident. 

Tliere 'was yet little progress made upon, the 
southern coast, and Hcni*y’s project; was treated 
as chimerical by many of bis countrymen. At 
last Gilianes, in Ho3, passed the dreadful cape, 
to which he gave the name of Iktjador, and came 
back, to lb.e wonder of the mition. 

In two voyages more, made in the two follow- 
iugyears, they passed forty-two leagues farther, 
and in the latter, two men with horses being set 
on shore, wiindei’cd over the country, and found 
nineteen men, whom, according to the savage 
manners of that age, they attacked ; the natives 
having javelins, wounded one of the Portuguese, 
and received some w^ounds from them. At tlfo 
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mouth of a river, they found sea wolves in great 
numbers, and brought home many of their shins 
whkh wei’e much esteemed. 

Antonio Gonzales, who had been one of the 
associates of Gilianes, was sent again, in 1440, 
to bring back a cargo of the skins of sea wolves. 
He was followed in another ship by Nunno Tris- 
tam. They were now of strength sufficient to 
venture upon violence*, they therefore landed, 
and without either right jor provocation, made 
all whom they seized their prisoners, and 
brought them to Portugal, with great commen- 
dations'both from the prince and the nation. 

Henry now began to please himself -with the 
success of his projects, and as one of his pur- 
poses was the conversion of inhdels, he thought 
it necessary to impart his undertaking to the 
pope, and to obtain the sanction of ecclesiastical 
authority. Totliis end Fernando Lopez d’Aze- 
vedo was despatched to Rome, who related to the 
pope and cardinals the great designs of Henry, 
and magnified his zeal for the propagation of re- 
ligion. The pope was pleased with the nar- 
I’ative, and by a formal bull, conferred upon the 
croivii of Portugal all the countries which should 
be discovered as far as India, together with India 
itself, and granted several privileges and indul- 
gences to the churches which Henry bad built in 
his new regions, and to the men engaged in the 
navigation for discovery. By this bull, all other 
princes were forbidden to encroach upon the 
conquests of the Portuguese, on pain of the 
censures incurred by the crime of usurpation. 

The approbation of the pope, the sight of men 
whose manners and appearance were so dif- 
ibrent from those of Europeans, and the hope of 
gain from golden regions, %vliich has been 
always the great incentive to hazard and dis- 
covery, now b(}gan to operate with full force. 
The desire of riches ajid of dominion, which yet 
is more pleasing to tiie fancy, filled the courts 
of the Portnguoso prince ivith innumerable 
adventurers from very distant parts of Europe. 
Stwie wanted to be employed in the search after 
new countries, and some to be settled in those 
which had been already found. 

Communities now began to be animated by 
the spirit of enterprise, and many associations 
ivere formed lor the equipment of ships, and the 
acquisition of the riches of distant regions, which 
perhaps were always supposed to be more 
wealthy, as more remote. These undertakers 
agreed to pay the prince a fifth part of thejirofit, 
sometimes a gTcater share, and sent out the 
armament at their own expense. 

The city of Lagos was the first that carried on 
this design by contribution. The inhabitants 
fitf-ed out six vessels, under the command of Lii- 
carot, one ®f the prince’s household, and soon 
after fourteen more were furnished for the same 
purpose, under the same commander ; to those 
njere added many belonging to private men, so 


that in a short time twenty-six ships put to sea 
in quest of whatever fortune should present. 

The ships of Lagos were soon separated by 
foul weather, and the rest, taking each its own 
course, stopped at different parts of the African 
coast, from Cape Blanco to Cape Verd, Some 
of them, in 1444, anchored at Gomera, one of 
the Canaries, where they were kindly treated 
by the inhabitants, who took them into their 
service against the people of the isle of Palma, 
with whom they were at war ; hut the Portu- 
guese at theR return to Gomera, not being made 
so rich as they expected, fell upon their friends, 
in contempt of all the laws of hospitality and 
stipulations of alliance, and making several of 
them prisoners and slaves, set sail for Lishoiu 
The Canaries are supposed to have been known, 
however imperfectly, to the ancients; but in 
the confusion of the subsequent ages they were 
lost and forgotten, till about the year 1340, the 
Biscayners found Lucarot, and invading it (for 
to find a new country and invade it has always 
been the same), brought; away seventy captives, 
and some commodities of the place. Louis de 
la Cerda, coimt of Clermont, of the blood royal 
both of France and Spain, nephew of John de 
la Cerda, who called himself the Prince of For- 
tune, had once a mind to settle in those islands, 
and applying himself first to the king of Arragon, 
and then to Clement VI., was by the pope 
crowned at Avignon, king of the Canaries, on 
condition that he should reduce them to the true 
religion ; hut the prince altered his mind, and 
went into France to serve against the English. 
The kings both of Castile and Portugal, though 
they did not oppose the papal grant, yet com- 
plained of it, as made without their knowledge, 
and in contravention of their rights. 

The first settlement in the Canaries was made 
by John do Betancour, a French gentleman, for 
whom his kinsman, Robin de Braquement, ad- 
miral of France, begged them, with the title of 
king from Henry the magnificent of Castile, to 
whom he had done eminent services. John made 
himself master of some of the isles, but could 
never conquer the grand Canary ; and having 
spent all that he had, wont back to Europe, 

I leaving his nephew, BJassiot de Betancour, to 
take care of his new dominion. Blassiot had a 
quarrel with the vicar-general, and was likewise 
disgusted by the long absence of his uncle, 
whom the French king detained in his service, 
and being able to keep his ground no longer, he 
transferred his rights to Don Henry, in ex- 
change for some districts in the PJadera, when 
ho settled his family. 

Don Henry, when he had pisrehased those 
islands, sent thither, in 1424, two thousand five 
hundred foot, and a hundred and twenty horse; 
but the army 'svas too numerous to be main- 
tained by the country. The king of Castile af- 
terwards claimed them, as conquered by his sub- 
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jecttt under Betancour, mkI held under tlie 
crown of Castile by fealty and homage; his 
claim %’ras allowed, and the Canaries were re- 
signed. 

It was the constant practice of Henry’s naviga- 
toi's, when they stopped at a desert island, to 
land cattle upon it, and leave them to breed, 
where, neither wanting room nor food, they 
multiplied very fast, and furnished a very com- 
modious supply to those tvho came afterwards to 
the same place. This was imitated in some de- 
gree by Anson, at the isle of Juan Fernandez. 
The islands of Madera he not only filled with 
inhabitants, assisted by artificers of every kind, 
but procured such plants as seemed likely to 
flourish in that climate, aud introduced sugar- 
canes and vines, which afterwards produced a 
very large revenue. 

The trade of Africa now began to be proii table, 
but a great part of the gain arose from the sale 
of slaves, who were annually bj'ought into Por- 
tugal, by hundreds, as JLafitau relates, and re- 
lates without any appearance of indignation or 
compassion : they likewise imported gold dust 
in such quantities, that Alplionsus V. coined it 
into a new species of money called Crusades, 
which is still continued in Portugal. 

In time they made their way along the south 
coast of Africa, eastward to the country of the 
negroes, whom they found living in tents, with- 
out any political institutions, supporting life, 
with very little labour, by the milk of their kino, 
and millet, to which those who inhabited the 
coast added fish dried in the sun. Having 
never seen the natives, or heard of the arts of 
Europe, they gazed %vith astonishment on the 
ships when they approached their coasts, some- 
times thinking them birds, and sometimes fishes, 
according as their sails were spread or lowered ; 
and sometimes conceiving them to be only phan- 
toms, which played to and fro in the ocean. 
Such is the account given by the historian, per- 
haps with too much prejudice against a negro’s 
understanding ; who though he might well 
wonder at the bulk and swiftness of the first 
ship, would scarcely conceive it to he either a 
bird or a fish; but having seen many bodies 
floating in the water, would think it what it 
really is, a large boat ; and if he had no know- 
ledge of any means by which sejiurate pieces of 
timber maybe joined together, would form very 
wild notions concerning its construction, or per- 
haps suppose it to be a hollow trunk of a tree, 
from some country where trees grow to a much 
greater height and thickness than in his own. 

When the Portuguese came to land, they in- 
creased the astonishment of the poor inhabitants, 
who saw men clad in ii*on with thunder and 
lightning in their nands. They did not under- 
stand each other, and signs are a very imperfect 
mode of communication, even to men of more 
knowledge than the negroes, so that they could 


not easily negotiate or traffic ; at last the For- 
tuguese laid hands on some of them to carry 
them home for a sample ; and their dread and 
amazement was raised, says Lafitau, to the 
liighest pitch, when the Europeans fired their 
cannons and muskets among them, and they 
saw their companions fall dead at their feet 
without any enemy at band, or any visible cause 
of their destruction. 

On what occasion, or for wdiat purpose, can- 
nons and muskets were discharged among a 
people harmless and secure, by strangers who 
without any right visited their coast, it is not 
thought necessaiy to inform us. The Portu- 
guese could fear nothing from them, and had 
therefore no adequate x>rovocation ; nor is there 
any reason to believe but that they murdered 
the negroes in WMnton merriment, jierhaps only 
to try how many a volley would destroy, or 
what would be the consternation of those that 
should escape. We are openly told that they 
had the less scruple concerning their treatment 
of the savage people, because they scarcely con- 
sidered them as distinct from beasts ; and indeed 
the practice of all the European nations, and 
among others of tlie English barbarians that 
cultivate the southern islands of America, proves, 
that this opinion, however absurd and foolish, 
however wicked and injurious, still continues to 
prevail. Interest and pride harden tlie heart, 
and it is in vain to dispute against avarice and 
power. 

By these pi’actices the first discoverers alien- 
ated the natives from them; and whenever a 
; ship appeared, every one that could fly betook 
I himself to the mountains and the woods, so that 
I nothing was to he got more than they could 
i steal : they sometimes surprised a few fishers, 
and made them slaves, and did what they could 
to offend the negroes, and enrich themselves. 
This practice of robbery continued till some of 
the negroes who had been enslaved learned the 
language of Portugal, so as to be able to intei*- 
pret for their countrymen, aud one John Fer- 
nandez applied himself to the negro tongucj. 

Fi’om this time began something like a regular 
traflSc, such as can subsist between nations 
where all the power is on one side ; and a fac- 
tory was settled in the isle of Arguin, under 
the protection of a fort. The ju'ofit of this new 
trade was assigned for a certain term to Ferdi- 
nando Gomez ; which seems to be the common 
method of establishing a trade that is yet too 
small to engage the care of a nation, and can 
only be enlarged by that attention which is be- 
stowed by private men upon private advantage. 
Gomez continued the discoveries to Cape 
Catharine, two degrees and a half beyond the 
line. 

In the latter part of the x'eign of Alphonso V. 
the ardour of discovei’y was somewhat inter- 
mitted, and all commercial enterprises were in- 
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terruptcd by tbe wars m wbicb he was enga^^ed 
with various success^ But John II., who suc- 
ceeded, being fully convinced both of the honour 
and advantage of extending his dominions in 
countries hitherto unknown, prosecuted the de- 
signs of prince Henry with the utmost vigour, 
and in a short, time added to his other titles, that 
of king of Guinea and of the coast of Africa. 

In 1 163, in the tlurd year of the reign of John 
II., died prince Henry, the first encourager of 
remote navigation, by whose incitement, patron- 
age, and example, distant nations have been 
made acquainted with each other, unknown 
countries have been brought into general view, 
and the power of Europe has been extended to 
the I’emotest parts of the world. What man- 
kind has lost and gained by the genius and de- 
signs of this prince, it would be long to compare, 
and very difficult to estimate. Much knowledge 
has been acquired, and much cruelty been com- 
mitted ; the belief of religion has been very little 
propagated, and its laws have been outrageously 
and enormously violated. The Europeans have 
scarcely visited any coast, but to gratify avarice, 
and extend corruption j to arrogate dominion 
without right, and practise cruelty without 
incentive. Happy had it then been for the op- 
pres.sed, if the designs of Henry had slept in his 
bosom, and surely more happy for the oppres- 
sors. But there is reason to hope that out of so 
much evil good may sometimes be produced ^ 
and tliat the light of the gospel will at last illu- 
minate the sands of Africa, and the deserts of | 
America, though its progress cannot but be slow ! 
when it is so much obstructed by the lives of j 
Christians. I 

The death of Henry did not interrupt the I 
progress of king John, who was very strict in j 
his injunctions, not only to make discoveries, hut ! 
to secui'e possession of the countries that were 
found. The practice of the first navigators was 
only to raise a cross upon the coast, and to 
carve upon the trees the device of Don Henrj’', 
the name which they thought it proper to give 
to the new coast, and any other information, for 
those that might happen to follow them ; but 
now they began to erect piles of stone with a 
cross on the top, and engraved on the stone the 
arms of Portugal, the name of the king, and of 
the commander of the ship, with the day and 
year of the discovery. This w’^as accounted suf- 
ficient to prove their claim to the new lands ; 
wdiich might he pleaded with justice enough 
against any other Europeans, and the rights of 
the original inhabitants were never taken into 
notice. Of these stone records, nine more were 
erected in the reign of king John, along the 
coast of Africa, as far as the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The fortress in the isle of Arguin "^vas finish- 
ed, and it was found necessary to build another 
at S. Georgia de la Mina, a few dcgroe.‘j north 


of the line, to secure the trade of gold dust, 
which was chiefly carried on at that place. For 
this purpose a fleet was fitted out of ten large 
and three smaller vessels, freighted with ma* 
terials for building the fort, and with provisions 
and ammunition for six hundred men, of whom, 
one hundred were -workmen and labom*ers. 
Father Lafitau i*elates, in very particular terms, 
that these ships carried hewn stones, bricks, and 
timber, for the fort, so that nothing remained 
but barely to erect it. He does not seem to 
consider how small a fort could be made out of 
the lading of ten ships. 

The command of this fleet was given to Don 
Diego d’Azambue, who set sail December 11th, 
14S1, and reaching La Mina January 19th, 1462, 
gave immediate notice of his arrival to Cara- 
mansa, a petty prince of that part of the country, 
whom be very earnestly invited to an immediate 
conference. 

Having received a message of civility from 
the negro chief, he landed, and chose a rising 
ground, proper for his intended fortress, on 
which he planted a banner with the arms of 
Portugal, and took possession in the name of his 
master. He then raised an altar at the foot of a 
great tree, on which mass was celebrated, tiie 
whole assembly, says Lafitau, breaking out into 
tears of devotion at the prospect of invitiilg these 
barbarous nations to the profession of the true 
faith. Being secure of the goodness of the end, 
they had no scruple about the means, nor ever 
considered how differently from the primitive 
martyrs and apostles they were attempting to 
make proselytes. The first propagators of 
Christianity recommended their docti’ines by 
their sufferings and virtues; they entered no 
defenceless territories with swords in their 
hands ; they built no forts upon ground to which 
they had no right, nor polluted the purity of re- 
ligion with the avai’ice of trade, or insolence of 
power. 

What may still raise higher the indignation of 
a Christian mind, this purpose of propagating 
truth appears never to have been siiriously pur- 
sued by any European nation ; no means, 
whether lawful or unlawful, have been practised 
-with diligence and perseverance for the conver- 
sion of savages. When a fort is built, and a 
factory established, there remains no other care 
than to grow rich. It is soon found that igno- 
rance is most easily kept in subjection, and tliat 
by enlightening the mind with truth, fraud and 
usurpation would be made less practicable and 
less secure. 

In a few days an interview was appointed be- 
tween Caramansa and Azambue. The Portu- 
guese uttered by bis interpreter a pompous 
speech, in which he made the negro prince large 
offers of his master’s friendship, exhorting him 
to embrace the religion of his new ally ; and 
told him, that as they came to form a league of 
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friendship with him, it was necessary that they 
should build a fort, which might serve as a re- 
treat from their common enemies, and in which 
the Portuguese might be always at hand to lend 
him assistance. 

The negi’o, who seemed very well to under- 
stand what the admiral intended, after a short 
pause, returned an answer full of respect to the 
king of I’ortugal, but appeared a little doubtful 
what to determine with relation to the fort. 
The commander saw his diffidence, and used all 
his art of persuasion to overcome it. Cara- 
mansa, either induced by hope, or constrained 
by fear, either desirous to make them friends, 
or not daring to make them enemies, consented, 
with a show of joy, to that which it was not in 
his power to refuse; and the new comers began 
the next day to break the ground for the foun- 
dation of a fort. 

, Within the limit of their intended fortification 
woi'e some spots appropriated to superstitious 
practices ; which the negroes no sooner per- 
ceived in danger of violation by the spade and 
pick-axe, than they ran to arms, and began to in- 
terrupt the work. The Portuguese persisted in 
their purpose, and there had soon been tumult 
and bloodshed, had not the admiral, who was at 
a distance to superintend the unlading the ma- 
terials for the edifice, been informed of the 
dangei\ He was told at the same time, that 
the support of their superstition was only a 
pretence, and that all their rage might he ap- 
peased by the presents which the prince ex- 
pected, the delay of which had greatly offended 
him. 

The Portuguese admiral immediately ran to 
his men, prohibited all violence, and stopped 
the commotion ; he then brought out the pre- 
sents, and spread them with great pomp before 
the prince ; if they were of no great value, they 
were rare, for the negroes had never seen such 
wonders before; they were therefore received 
with ecstacy, and perhaps the Portuguese derid- 
ed them for their fondness of trifles, without 
considering how many things dei-ive their value 
®nly from their scarcity; and that gold and 
rubies would be trifles, if natijire had scattered 
them with less frugality, 

The work was now peaceably continued, and 
such was the diligence with which the strangers 
hastened to secure the possession of the country, 
that in twenty diiys they had sufficiently forti- 
fied themselves against the hostility of the ne- 
groes. They then proceeded to complete their 
design. A church was built in the place whei’e 
their first altar had been raised, on whichamass 
was established to be celebrated for ever once a 
day, for the repose of the soul of Henry, the 
first mover of these discoveries. 

In this fort the admiral i*emained with sixty 
soldiers, and sent back the rest in the ships, 
w'ith gold, slaves, and other commodities. It 


may be observed that slaves were never forgot- 
ten, and that wherever they went, they gratified 
their pride, if not their avarice, and brought 
some of the natives, when it happened that they 
brought nothing else- 

The Portuguese endeavoured to extend their 
dominions still farther. They had gained some 
knowledge of the Jaloffs, a nation inhabiting the 
coast of Guinea, between the Gambia and Sene- 
gal. The king of the Jaloffs being vicious ami 
luxmdous, committed the care of the govern- 
ment to Bemoin, his brother by the mother’s 
side, in preference to two other brothers by his 
father. Bemoin, who wanted neither bravery 
nor pindence, knew that his station was invi- 
dious and dangerous, and therefore made an al- 
liance with the Portuguese, and retained them 
in his defence by liberality and kindness. At 
last the king was killed by the contrivance of 
his brothers, and Bemoin was to lose his powei*, 
or maintain it by war. 

He had recourse in this exigence to his great 
ally the king of Poi*tugal, who promised to sup- 
port him, on condition that he should become a 
Christian, and sent an ambassador, accompanied 
with missionaries. Bemoin promised all that 
was required, objecting only, that the time of a 
civil war was not a proper season for a change 
of religion, which would alienate his adherents ; 
but said, that when he was once peaceably esta- 
blished, he would not oxdy embrace the true 
religion himself but would endeavour the con- 
version of the kingdom. 

This excuse was admitted, and Bemoin de- 
layed his conversion for a year, renewing his 
promise from time to time. But the war was 
unsuccessful, trade was at a stand, and Bemoin 
was not able to pay the money which he had 
boiTowed of the l^ortuguese merchants, who 
sent intelligence to Lisbon of his delays, and 
received an order from the king, commanding 
them, under severe penalties, to return home. 

Bemoin here saw his ruin approaching, and, 
hoping that money would pacify all resentment, 
borrowed of his friends a sum sufficient to dis- 
charge his debts; and finding that even this 
enticement would not delay the departure of the 
Portuguese, he embarked his nephew in their 
sliips, with a hundred slaves, whom he pre- 
sented to the king of I’crtugal, to solicit his as- 
sistance. The effect of this embassy he could 
not stay to know ; for being soon after deposed- 
he sought shelter in the fortress of Arguin, 
whence he took shipping for Portugal, with 
twenty-five of his principal followers. 

The king of Portugal pleased his own vanity 
and that of his subjects, by receiving him with 
gi'eat state and magnificence, as a mighty mo- 
narch who had tied to an ally for succour in 
misfortune. All the lords and ladies of the 
court were assembled, and Bemoin was con- 
ducted with a splendid attendance into the hall 
3 A 
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of audience, where the king rose from his throne 
to welcome him. Bemoin then made a speech 
with great case and dignity, i-epresenting his 
unhappy state, and imploring the favour of his 
powerful ally. The king was touched with his 
affliction, and struck by his wisdom. 

The conversion of Bemoin was much desired 
by the king ; and it was therefore immediately 
proposed to him that he should become a Chris- 
tian. Ecclesiastics were sent to instruct him ; 
■and having now no more obstacles from interest, 
he was easily persuaded to declare himself what- 
ever would please those on whom he now de- 
pended. He %vas baptized on the thh’d day of 
December, 14-89, in the palace of the queen, 
with great magnificence, and named John, after 
the king. 

Some time was spent in feasts and sports on 
this great occasion, and the negroes signalised 
themselves by many feats of agility, far surpass- 
ing the power of Europeans, who having more 
helps of art, are less diligent to cultivate the 
qualities of nature. In the meantime twenty 
large ships were fitted out, well manned, stored 
with ammunition, and laden with materials ne- 
cessary for the erection of a fort. With this 
powerful armament were sent a great number 
of missionaries under the direction of Alvarez 
the king’s confessor. The command of this 
force, which filled the coast of Africa with 
terror, was given to Pedro Vaz d’Acugna sur- 
named Bisagu ; who soon after they had landed, 
not being well pleased with his expedition, put 
an end to its inconveniences by stabbing Bemoin 
suddenly to the heart. The king heard of this 
outrage with great sorrow, but did not attempt 
to punish the murderer. 

The king’s concern for the restoration of Be- 
moin was not the mere effect of kindness, he 
hoped by his help to facilitate greater designs. 
He now began to form liopes of finding a way 
to the East Indies, and of enriching bis country 
by that gainful commerce: this he was en- 
couraged to believe practicable, by a map which 
the Moors had, given to prince Plenry, and 
which subsequent discoveries have shown to be 
sufficiently near to exactness, where a passage 
round the souths-east part of Africa was evi- 
dently described. 

The king had another scheme yet more likely 
to engage curiosity, and not irreconcilable wTth 
his interest. The world had for some time 
been filled with the report of a powerful Chris- 
tian prince called Prester John, whose country 
was unknown, and whom some, after Paulus 
Venetus, supposed to reign in the midst of 
Asia, and others in the depth of Ethiopia, be- 
tween the ocean and Red Sea. The account of 
the African Christians was confirmed by some 
Abyssinians who had travelled into Spain, and 
by some friars that had visited the holy land ; 


and the king was extremely desirous of their 
correspondence and alliance. 

Some obscure intelligence had been obtained, 
which made it seem probable that a way might 
be found from the countries lately discovered, 
to those of this far-famed monarch. In 1486, 
an ambassador came from the king of Bemin, 
to desire that preachers might be sent to instruct 
him and his subjects in the true religion. He 
related that in the inland country, three hun- 
dred and fifty leagues eastward from Bemin, 
was a mighty monarch called Ogane, who had 
jurisdiction both spiritual and temporal over 
other kings; that the king of Bemin and his 
neighbours, at their accession, sent ambassadors 
to him with rich presents, and received from 
him the investiture of their dominions, and the 
marks of sovereignty, which were a kind of 
sceptre, a helmet, and a latten cross, without 
which they could not be considered as lawful 
kings ; that this great prince was never seen but 
on the day of audience, and then held out one of 
his feet to the ambassador, who kissed it with 
great reverence, and who* at his departure had a 
cross of latten hung on his neck, which ennobled 
him thenceforward, and exempted him from all 
servile offices. ' 

Bemoin had likewise told the king, that to 
the east of the kingdom of Tombut, there was 
among other princes, one that was neither Ma- 
hometan nor idolator, but who seemed to pro- 
fess a religion nearly resembling the Christian. 
These informations compared with each other, 
and with the current accounts of Prester John, 
induced the king to an opinion, which, though, 
formed somewhat at hazard, is still believed to 
be right, that by passing up the river Senegal 
his dominions would be found. It was there- 
fore ordered that when the fortress was finished, 
an attempt should be made to pass upward to 
the source of the river. The design failed then; 
and has never yet succeeded. 

Other ways likewise were tried of penetrat- 
ing to the kingdom of Prester John, for the 
king resolved to leave neither sea nor land un- 
searched till he should be found. The two mes- 
sengers who were sent first on this design, went 
to Jerusalem, and then returned, being persuad- 
ed that, for want of understanding the language 
of the country, it would be vain or impossible 
to travel farther. Two more were then des- 
patched, one of whom was Pedro de Covillan, 
the other Alphonso de Paiva ; they passed from 
Naples to Alexandria, and then travelled to Cairo, 
from whence they went to Aden, a town of Ara- 
bia, on the Red Sea, near its mouth. From Aden, 
Paiva set sail for Ethiopia, and Covillan for the 
Indies. Covillan visited Canavar, Calicut, and 
Goa in the Indies, and Sosula in the eastern 
Africa ; thence he returned to Aden, and then 
to Cairo, where he had agi’eed to meet Paiva. 
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At Cairo he was iuformed that Paiva was dead^ 
but he met with two Portuguese Jews, one of 
whom bad given the king an account of the situ- 
ation and trade of Ormus : they brought orders 
to Covillau, that he should send one of them 
home with the journal of his travels, and go to 
Ormus with the other. 

Covillau obeyed the orders, sending an exact 
account of his adventures to Lisbon, and pro- 
ceeding with the other messenger to Ormus j 
where having made sufficient inquiry, he sent 
his companion homewards with the caravans 
that were going to Aleppo, and embarking once 
more on the Red Sea, arrived in time at Abys- 
sinia, and found the pidnce whom he had sought 
so long, and with such danger. 

Two ships were sent out upon the same search, 
of which Bartholomew Diaz had the chief com- 
mand j they were attended by a smaller vessel 
laden with provisions, that they might not re- 
turn upon pretence of want either feltorfeared- 

Navigation was rmw brought nearer to per- 
fection. The Portuguese claim the honour of 
many inventions by which the sailor is assisted, 
and which enable him to leave sight of land, and 
commit himself to the boundless ocean. Diaz 
had orders to proceed beyond the river Zaire, 
where Diego Can had stopped, to build monu- 
ments of his discoveries, and to leave upon the 
coasts negro men and women well instructed, 
who might inquire after Prester John, and fill 
the natives with reverence for the Portuguese. 

Diaz, with much opposition from his crew, 
whose mutinies he repressed, partly by softness 
and partly by steadiness, sailed on till be reached 
the utmost point of .Africa, which from the bad i 
weather that he met there, he called Cabo Tor- 
mentoso, or the Cape of Storms. He would j 
have gone forward, but his crew forced him to 
return. In his way back be met the Victualler, 
from which he had been parted nine months 
before ; of the nine men which were in it at the 
separation, six had been killed by the n'egi’oes, 
and of the three remaining, one died for joy at 
the sight of his fi*iends. Diaz returned to Lis- 
bon in December, 1487, and gave an account of 
his voyage to the king, who ordered the Cape 
of Storms to be called thenceforward Cabo de 
buena Esperanza, or the Cape of Good Hope. 

Some time before the expedition of Diaz, the 
river Zaire and the kingdom of Congo had been 
discovered by Diego Can, who found a nation 
of negroes who spoke a language which those 
that were in his ships could not understand. He 
landed, and the natives, whom he expected to 
fiy like the other inhabitants of the coast, met 
them with confidence, arid treated them with 
kindness; but Diego, finding that they could 
not understand each other, seized some of their 
chiefs, and carried them to Portugal, leaving 
some of his own people in their room to learn 
the language of Congo. 
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The negroes were soon pacified, and the Por- 
tuguese left to their mercy were well treated ; 
and as they by degrees grew able to make them^ 
selves understood, recommended themselves, 
their nation, and their religion. The king of 
Portugal sent Diego back in a very short time 
with the negroes whom he had forced away; 
and when they were set safe on shore the 
king of Congo conceived so much esteem for 
Diego, that he sent one of those who had re- 
turned, back again in the ship to Lisbon, with 
two young men despatched as ambassadors, to 
desire instructors to be sent for the conversion 
of his kingdom. 

The ambassadors were honourably received, 
and baptized with great pomp, and a fleet was 
immediately fitted out for Congo, under the 
command of Gonsalvo Sorza, who dying in his 
passage, was succeeded ia authority by his 
nephew Roderigo. 

When they came to laud, the king’s uncle, 
who commanded the province, immediately re- 
quested to be solemnly initiated in the Christian 
religion, which was granted to him and his young 
son, on Easter day, 1491. The father was named 
Manuel, and the son Antonio. Soon afterwards 
the king, queen, and eldest prince, received at 
the font the names of John, Eleanor, and Al- 
phonso ; and a war breaking out, the whole army 
was admitted to the rites of Christianity, and 
then sent against the enemy. They returned 
victorious, hut soon forgot their faith, and form- 
ed a conspiracy to restore iiaganism; a powei’ful 
opposition was raised by infidels and apostates, 
headed by one of the king’s younger sons : and 
the missionaries had been destroyed, had not 
Alphonso pleaded for them and for Christianity. 

The enemies of religion now became the 
enemies of Alphonso, whom they accused to his 
father of disloyalty. His mother, queen Eleanor, 
gained time, by one artifice after another, tin 
the king was calmed ; he then heard the cause 
again, declared his son innocent, and punished 
his accusers with death. 

The king died soon after, and the throne was 
disjmted by Alphonso, supported by the Chris- 
tians, and Aquitimo, his brother, followed by 
the infidels. A battle was fought, Aquitimo was 
taken and pat to death, and Christianity was 
for a time established in Congo ; hut the nation 
has relapsed into its former follies. 

Such was the state of the I’ortuguese navi- 
gation; when, in 1492, Columbus made the daring 
and prosperous voyage which gave a new world 
to European curiosity and European cruelty. 
He had offered his proposal, and declared his 
expectations to king John of Portugal, who had 
slighted him as a fanciful and rash projector, 
that promised what he had not reasonable hopes 
to perform. Columbus had solicited other 
princes, and had, been repulsed with the same 
indignity; at last Isabella of Arragon furnished 
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him with ships, and having found America, [neither had yet seen; and the Pope, to. whom 
he entered the mouth of the Tagus in his they appealed, divided the new world between 
return, and showed the natives of the new them hy a line drawn from north to south, 
country. When he was admitted to the king’s a hundred leagues west^vard from Cape Verd 
presence, he acted and talked with so much and the Azores, giving all that lies west from 
haughtiness, and reflected on the neglect which that line to the Spaniards, and all that lies east 
he had undergone with so much acrimony, that to the Portuguese. This was no satisfactory 
the cotutiers who saxv their prince insulted, ot- division, for the east and west must meet at 
fered to destroy him ; hut the king, who knew last, hut that time was then at a great distance, 
that he deserved the reproaches that had been According to this grant, the Portuguese con- 
used, and who now sincerely regi-etted his in- tinned their discoveries eastward, and became 
credulitj’', would suffer no violence to be oflTered masters of much of the coast both of Africa 
him, but dismissed him with presents and with and the Indies ; but they seized much more than 
honours. they could occupy, and while they were under 

The Portuguese and Spaniards became now the dominion of Spain, lost the greater part of 
jealous of each other’s claim to countries which their Indian territories. 
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The importance of education is a point so gen- crowded with learning vei’y rarely applicable 
erally understood and confessed, that it would to the purposes of common life, 
he of little use to attempt any new proof or U- Every man who has been engaged in teaching, 
lustration of its. necessity and advantages. knows with how much difficulty youthful minds 

At a time when so many schemes of educa- are confined to close application, and how read- 
tion have been projected, so many proposals ily they deviate to any thing, rather than attend 
offered to tlie public, so many schools opened to that which is imposed as a task. That this 
for general knowledge, and so many lectures in disposition, when it becomes inconsistent with 
particular sciences attended ; at a time when the forms of education, is to be checked, will be 
mankind seems intent rather upon familiarising readily granted ; but since, though it may be in 
tiian enlarging the several arts ; and every age, some degree obviated, it cannot wholly be sup™ 
sox, and ijrofession, is invited to an acquaintance pressed, it is surely rational to turn it to advau- 
with those studies, which were formerly sup- tage, by taking care that the mind shall never 
posed accessible only to such as had devoted want objects on which its faculties may be use- 
themselves to literary leisure, and dedicated fully emidoyed. It is not impossible, that this 
their powers to philosophical inquiries ; it seems restless desire of novelty which gives so much 
rather requisite that an apology should he made trouble to the teacher, may be often the struggle 
for any fui’thex* attempt to smooth a path so fre- of the understanding starting from that, to which 
quently beaten, or to recommend attainments it is not by nature adai>ted, and travelling in 
so ardently pursued, and so officiously directed, search of something on which it may fix with 
That this general desire maynot be frustrated, greater satisfaction. For without supposing 
our schools seem yet to want some book, which each man particularly marked out by his genius 
may excite curiosity by its variety, encourage for particular performances, it may be easily 
diligence by its facility, and reward application conceived, that when a numerous class of boys 
by its usefulness. In examining the treatises is confined indiscriminately to the same forms 
hitherto offered to the youth of this nation, of composition, the repetition of the same words, 
there appeared none that did not fail in one or or the explication of the same sentiments, the ' 

other ot these essential qualities; none that emi>loyment must, either by nature or accident, 
were not either unpleasing’, or abstruse, or be less suitable to some than others; that the 
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ideas to be contemplated may be too difficult for 
the apprehension of one, and too obvious for 
that of another : they may be such as some un- 
derstandings cannot reach, though others look 
down upon them as below their regard. Every 
mind in its progress through the different stages 
of scholastic learning, must be often in one of 
these conditions, must either flag with the la- 
bour, or grow wanton with the facility, of the 
work assigned ; and in either state it naturally 
turns aside from the track before it. Weariness 
looks out for relief, and leisure for employment, 
and surely it is rational to indulge the wander- 
ings of both. For the faculties which are too 
lightly burdened with the business of the 
day, may with great propriety add to it some 
other inquiry : and he that finds himself over- 
wearied by a task, which perhaps, with all his 
efforts, he is not able to perform, is undoubtedly 
to be justified in addicting himself rather to 
easier studies, and endeavouring to quit that 
which is above his attainment, for that which 
nature has made him capable of pursuing with 
advantage. 

That therefore this roving curiosity may not 
bo unsatisfied, it seems necessary to scatter in 
its way such allurements as may witlihold it 
from a useless and unbounded dissipation j 
such as may regulate it without violence, and 
direct it without restraint j such as may suit 
every inclination, and fit every capacity j may 
employ the stronger genius, by operations of 
reason; and engage the less active or forcible 
mind, by supplying it with easy knowledge, and 
obviating that despondence, which quicldy pre- 
vails, when nothing appears but a succession of 
difficulties, and one labour only ceases that 
another may he imposed. 

A book intended thus to correspond with all 
dispositions, and afford eixtertainment for minds 
of different powers, is necessarily to contain 
treatises on. different subjects. As it is designed 
for schools, though for the higher classes, it is 
confined wholly to such parts of knowledge as 
young minds may comprehend ; and as it is 
drawn up for readers yet unexperienced in life, 
and unable to distinguish the useful from the 
ostentatious or unnecessary parts of science, it 
is requisite that a very nice distinction should be 
made, that nothing unprofitable should be ad- 
mitted for the sake of pleasure, nor any arts of 
attraction neglected, that might fix the attention 
uiMxn more important studies. 

These considerations produced the book which 
is here offered to the public, as better adapted 
to the great design of pleasing by instruction, 
than any which has hitherto been admitted 
into our seminai'ies of literature. There are 
not indeed wanting in the world compendiums 
of science, but many were written at a time 
when philosophy was imperfect, as that of G. 
Valla; many contain only naked schemes, or 
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synoptical tables, as that of Stierius ; and others 
are too large and voluminous, as that of Alste- 
dius; and, what is not to be considered as the 
least objection, they are generally in a language, 
which, to boys, is more difficult than the sub- 
ject ; and it is too hard a task io be condemned 
to learn a new science in an unknown tongue. 
As in life, so jn study, it is dangei'ous to do more 
things than one at a time ; and the mind is not 
to be harassed with unnecessary obstructions, 
in a way, of which the natural and unavoidable 
aspei’ity is such as too frequently produces 
despair. 

If the language however had been the only 
objection to any of the volumes already extant, 
the schools might have been supplied at a small 
expense by a translation ; but none could be 
found that was not defective, redundant, or 
erroneous, as to be of more danger than use. 
It was necessary then to examine, whether upon 
every single science there was not some treatise 
written for the use of scholars, which might be 
adapted to this design, so that a collection might 
be made from different authors, without the ne- 
cessity of writing new. systems. This search 
was not wholly without success, for two authors 
' were found, whose performances might be ad- 
mitted with little alteration. But so widely 
does this plan differ from all others, so much 
has the state of many kinds of learning been 
changed, or so unfortunately have they hitherto 
been cultivated, that none of the other subjects 
were explained in such a manner as was now 
required; and therefore neither care nor ex- 
pense has been spared to obtain new lights, and 
procure to this hook the merit of an original. 

With what judgment the design has been 
formed, and with what skill it has been executed, 
the learned world is now to deternwne. But 
before sentence shall pass, it is proper to ex- 
plain more fully what has been intended, that 
censure may not be incurred by the omission of 
that which the original plan did not comprehend ; 
to declare more particularly who they are to 
whose instructions these treatises pretend, that 
a charge of arrogance and presumption may be 
obviated; to lay down the reasons which di- 
rected the choice of the several subjects ; and 
to explain more minutely the manner in which 
each particular part of these volumes is to be 
used. 

The title has already declared, that these vo- 
lumes are particu arly intended for the use of 
schools, and thoi’efore it has been the care ot 
the authors to explain the severe sciences, o. 
which they have treated, in the most familiar 
manner; for the mind used only to common 
expressions, and inaccurate ideas, does not sud- 
denly conform itself to scholastic modes of 
reasoning, or conceive the nice distinctions of a 
subtile philosophy, and may be properly initiated 
in speculative studies by an introduction like 
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tBiSj in which the grossness of vulgar concep- 
tion is avoided, without the ohservation of me- 
taphysical exactness. It is observed that in 
the course of the natural world no change is in- 
stantaneous, but all its vicissitudes are gradual 
and slow ; the motions of intellect proceed in 
the lihe imperceptible progression, and proper 
degrees of transition from one study to another 
are therefore necessary ; but let it not be charged 
upon the writers of this hook, that they in- 
tended to exhibit more than the dawn of know- 
ledge, or pretended to raise in the mind any 
nobler product than the blossoms of science, 
which more powerful institutions may ripen in- 
to fruit. 

For this reason it must not be expected, that 
in the following pages should be found a com- 
plete circle of the sciences ; or that any authors, 
now deservedly esteemed, should be rejected to 
make way for what is here oifercd. It was in- 
tended by the means of these precepts, not to 
deck the mind with ornaments, hut to protect it 
from nakedness j not to enrich it with affluence, 
hut to supply it with necessaries. The biquiry^ 
therefore, was not what degrees of knowledge 
are desirable, hut what are in most stations of 
life indispensably required ; and the choice was 
determined not by the splendour of any part of 
literature, but by the extent of its use, and the 
inconvenience which its neglect was likely to 
produce. 

I, The prevalence of this consideration ap- 
pears in the first part, which is appropriated to 
the humble purposes of teaching to read, and 
qwaJc, and wnte letters j an attempt of little 
magnificence, hut in which no man needs to 
blush for having employed his time, if honour 
be estimated by use. For precepts of this kind, 
however neglected, extend their importance as 
far as men are found who communicate their 
thoughts one to another ; they are equally useful j 
to the highest and the lowest ; they may often 
contribute to make ignorance less inelegant; 
and may it not he observed, that they are fre- 
quently wanted for the embellishment even of 
learning? 

In order to show the proper use of this part, 
which consists of various exemplifications of 
such differences of style as require correspondent 
diversities of pronunciation, it will be proper to 
inform the scholar, that there are in general 
three forms of style, each of which demands its 
particular mode of elocution: the familiar, the 
solemn, and the pathetic. That in the familiar, 
he that readvS is only to talk with a paper in his 
hand, and to indulge himself in ail the lighter 
liberties of voice, as when he reads the common 
articles of a newspaper, or a cursory letter of 
intelligence or business. That the solemn style, 
such as that of a serious narrative, exacts a 
uniform steadiness of speech, equal, clear, and 
calm. That for the pathetic, such as an ani- 


mated oration, it is necessary the voice be re- 
gulated by the sense, varying and rising with 
the passions. These rules, which are the most 
general, admit a great number of subordinate 
observations, which must be particularly adapted 
to every scholar; for it is observable, that 
though very few X’ead well, yet every man errs 
in a different way. But let one remark never 
be omitted ; inculcate strongly to every scholar 
the danger of copying the voice of another ; an 
attempt which, though it has been often. I’epeat- 
ed, is always unsuccessful. 

The importance of writing letters with pro- 
priety, justly claims to be considered with care, 
since, next to the power of pleasing witli his 
presence, every man would wish to be able to 
give delight at a distance. This great art should 
be diligently taught, the rather, because of those 
letters which are most useful, and by which the 
general business of life is transacted, there are 
no examples easily to be found. It seems the 
general fault of those who undertake this part 
of education, that they propose for the exercise 
of their scholars, occasions which rarely hap- 
pen; such as congratulations and condolences, 
and neglect those without which life cannot 
proceed. It is possible to pass many years with- 
out the necessity of writing panegyrics or epi- 
thalamiums ; but every man has frequent occa- 
sion to state a contract, or demand a debt, or 
make a narrative of some minute incidents of 
common life. On these subjects, therefore, 
young persons should be taught to think justly, 
and write clearly, neatly, and succinctly, lest 
they come from school into the world without 
any acquaintance with common affairs, and 
stand idle spectators of mankind, in expectation 
that some great event will give them an oppor- 
tunity to exert their I'hetoric. 

II. The second place is assigned to geo7net'>'y s 
on the usefulness of which it is unnecessary to 
expatiate in an age when mathematical studies 
have so much engaged the attention of all classes 
of men. This treatise is one of those which 
have been borrowed, being a translation from 
the work of M. Le Clerc; and is not intended 
as more than the first initiation. In delivering 
the fundamental principles of geometry, it is 
necessary to proceed by slow steps, that each 
proposition may be fully xinder&tood before 
another is attempted. For which purpose it is 
not sufficient, that when a question is asked in 
the words of the book, the scholar likewise can 
in the words of the hook, return the proper an- 
swer ; for this may be only an act of memory, 
not of understanding; it is always proper to 
vary the words of the question, to place the 
proposition in different points of view, and to 
require of the learner an explanation in his own 
terms, informing him however when they are 
improper. By this method the scholar will be- 
come cautious and attentive, and the master will 
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know with certainty the deg'ree of his proficiency. 
Yet, though this rule is generally right, I cannot 
hut recommend a precept of Pardie’s, that when 
the student cannot be made to comprehend some 
particular part, it should be, for that time, laid 
aside, till new light shall arise from subsequent 
observation. 

When this colmpendiam is completely under- 
stood, the scholar may proceed to the perusal of 
Tacquet, afterwards of Euclid himself, and then 
of the modern improvers of geometry, such as 
Barrow, Keil, and Sir Isaac Newton. 

III. The necessity of some acquaintance with 
geogra^yh^ and astronomy will not he disputed, 
if the pupil is born to the ease of a large for- 
tune, no part of learning is more necessary to 
him than the knowledge of the situation of na- 
tions, on which their interests generally depend j I 
if he is dedicated to any of the learned profes- | 
sions, it is scarcely possible that he will not be 
obliged to apply himself in some part of his | 
life to these studies, as no other branch of lite- I 
rature can be fully comprehended without them ; 
if he is designed for the arts of commerce or 
agi’ioiilture, some general acquaintance with 
these sciences will be found extremely useful to 
him ; in a word, no studies afford more exten- , 
sive, more wonderful, or more pleasing scenes j 
and therefore there can be no ideas impressed 
upon the soul, which can more conduce to its 
future entertainment. 

In the pursuit of these sciences, it will be 
proper to proceed with the same gradation and 
caution as in geometry. And it is always of use 
to decorate the nakedness of science, by inter- 
spersing such observations and narratives as 
may amuse the mind, and excite curiosity. 
Thus, in explaining the state of the polar re- 
gions, it might be fit to read the narrative of 
the Englishmen that wintered in Greenland, 
which will make young minds sufficiently cu- 
rious after the cause of such a length of night, 
and intenseness of cold ; and many stratagems 
of the same kind might be practised to interest 
them in all parts of their studies, and call 
in their passions to animate their inquiries. 
When they have read this treatise, it will be 
proper to recommend to them Vax'enius’s Geo- 
graphy, and Gregory’s Astronomy. 

IV. The study of chrQjiology and history seems 
to be one of the most natural delights of the 
human mind. It is not easy to live without in- 
quiringby what means every thing was brought 
into the state in which we now behold it, or 
without finding in the mind some desire of being 
informed concerning the generations of man- 
kind, that have been in possession of the world 
before us, whether they were better or worse 
than ourwselvesj or what good or evil has been 
derived to us from their schemes, practices, and 
institutions. These are inquiiies which history 
alone can satisfy; and history can only be' made 
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intelligible by some knowledge of chronology, 
the science by which events are ranged in their 
order, and the periods of computation are set- 
tled ; and which therefore assists the memory 
by method, and enlightens the judgment by 
showing the dependence of one transaction on 
another. Accordingly it should be diligently 
inculcated to the scholar, that unless he fixes in 
his mind some idea of the time in which each 
man of eminence lived, and each action was per- 
formed, with some part of the contemporaiy 
history of the rest of the world, he will consume 
his life in useless reading, and darken his mind 
with a crowd of unconnected events ; his me- 
mory will he perplexed with distant transactions 
resembling one another, and his reflections be 
like a dream in a fever, busy and turbulent, but 
confused and indistinct. 

The technical part of chronology, or the art of 
computing and adjusting time, as it is very dif- 
ficult, so it is not of absolute necessity, but 
should however be taught, so far as it can be 
learned without the loss of those hours which are 
required for attainments of nearer concern. 
The student may join with this treatise Le 
Clerc’s Compendium of History ; and after- 
wards may, for the historical part of chronology, 
procure Helvicus’s and Isaacson’s Tables; and, 
if he is desirous of attaining the technical part, 
may first peruse Holder’s Account of Time, 
Hearne’s Ductor Historicus, Strauchius, the 
first part of Petavius’s Rationaidum Tempo- 
rum ; and at length, Scaliger do Emendation© 
Temporum. And for instruction in the method 
of his historical studies, he may consult Hearne’s 
Ductor Historicus, Wheare’s Lectures, Raw- 
linson’s Directions for the Study of History; 
and for ecclesiastical history. Cave and Dupin, 
Baronins and Fleuiy. 

V- Rhetoric and poetry supply life with its 
highest intellectual pleasures ; and in the hands 
of virtue are of great use for the impression of 
just sentiments, and recommendation of illus- 
trious examides. In the practice of these great 
arts, so much more is the effect of nature than 
the effect of education, that nothing is attempted 
here but to teach the mind some genei’al heads 
of observation, to which the beautiful passages 
of the best writers may commonly be reduced. 
In the use of this it is not proper that the teacher 
should confine himself to the examples before 
him ; for by that method he will never enable 
his pupils to make just application of the rules ; 
bat, having inculcated the true meaning of each 
figure, he should require them to exemplify it 
by their own obsei'vations, pointing to them the 
poem, or, in longer works, the book or canto in 
which an example may be found, and leaving 
them to discover the particular passage by the 
light of the i-ules which they have lately learned. 

For a farther pi’ogress in these studies, they 
may consult'Quintilian and Vossius’s Rhetoric; 
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tliC art of poetry will be "best learned from Bossu 
and Bohours in French, together with Dryden’s 
Essays and Prefiices, the critical Papers of Ad- 
dison, Spence on Pope’s Odyssey, and Trapp’s 
Prselectiones Poeticse ; hut a more accurate and 
philosophical account is expected from a coni- 
mentary upon Aristotle’s Art of Poetry, with 
which the literatui’e of this nation will he in a 
abort time augmented. 

VI. With regard to the practice of drawings 
It is not necessary to give any directions, tlic 
use of the treatise being only to teach tlic proper 
method of imitating the figures which are an- 
nexed. It will be proper to incite the scholars 
to industry, by showing in other boohs the use 
of the art, and informing them how much it 
assists the apprehension, and relieves the me- 
mory ; and if they are obliged sometimes to write 
descriptions of engines, utensils, or any complex 
pieces mf workmanship, they will more fully 
apprehend the necessity of an expedient which 
so happily supplies the defects of language, and 
enables the eye to conceive what cannot be con- 
veyed to the mind any otlier way. When they 
have read this treatise, and practised upon these 
figures, their theory may be improved by the 
Jesuit’s Perspective, and their manual opera- 
tions by other figures which may he easily pro- 
cured. 

VII. LogiCy or the art of arranging and con- 
necting ideas, of forming jind examining argu- 
ments, is universally allowed to be an attainment 
in the utmost degree worthy the ambition of 
that being whose highest honour is to be endued 
with reason ; but it is doubted whether that 
ambition has yet been gratified, and whether 
the powers of ratiocination have been much im- 
proved by any systems of art, or methodical in- 
stitutions. The logic which for so many ages 
kept possession of the schools, has at last been 
condemned as a mere art of wrangling, of very 
little use in the pursuit of truth; and later 
writers have contented themselves with giving 
an account of the operations of the mind, mark- 
ing the various stages of her progress, and giving 
some general rules for the regulation of her con- 
duct. The method of these writers is here 
followed; but without a servile adherence to 
any, and with endeavours to make improve- 
ments upon all. This work, however labori- 
ous, has yet been fruitless, if there be truth in 
an observation very frequently made, that logi- 
cians out of the school do not reason better than 
men unassisted by those lights which their 
science is supposed to bestow. It is not to be 
doubted but that logicians may be sometimes 
overborne by their passions, or blinded by their 
prejudices : and that a man may reason ill, as 
he may act ill, not because he does not know 
what is right, but because he does not regard it; 
yet it is no more the fault of his art that it does 
not direct him when his attention is withdrawn 


from it, than it is the defect of his sight that he 
misses his way when he shuts his eyes. Against 
this cause of error there is no provision to be 
made, otherwise than by inculcating the value 
of truth, and the necessity of conquering the 
passions. But logic may likewise fail to pro- 
duce its effects upon common occasions, for 
want of being frequently and familiarly applied, 
till its precepts may direct the mind impercepti- 
bly, as the fingers of a musician are regulated by 
his knowledge of the tune. This readiness of 
recollection is only to be procured by frequent 
impression; and therefore it will be proper, 
when logic has been once learned, the teacher 
take frequent occasion, in the most easy and 
familiar conversation, to observe when its rules 
are preserved, and when they are broken ; and 
that afterwards he I'ead no authors without exact- 
ing of his pupil an account of every remarkable 
exemplification, or breach of the laws of i*ea- 
soiiing. 

When this system has been digested, if it be 
thought necessary to proceed farther in flic 
study of method, it will be proper to recom- 
mend Crousaz, "Watts, Le Clerc, W^olfius, and 
Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding ; and 
if there be imagined any necessity of adding the 
peripatetic logic, which has been perhaps con- 
demned without a candid trial, it will be conve- 
nient to proceed to Sanderson, Wallis, Crackan- 
thorp, and Aristotle. 

VI II. To excite a curiosity after the ‘works 
of God, is the chief design of the small speeir 
men of natural history inserted in this collec- 
tion ; which, however, may be sufficient to put 
the mind in motion, and in some measure to 
direct its steps ; but its effects may easily be 
improved by a philosophic master, who will 
every day find a thousand opportunities of 
turning the attention of his scholars to the con- 
templation of the o]>jects that surround them, 
of laying open the wonderful art with which 
every part of the universe is formed, and the 

I providence which governs tlic vegetable and 
animal creation. He may lay before them the 
Religious Philosopher, Hay, Derhnm’s Phy- 
sico- Theology, together with the Spectacle de la 
Nature ; and in time recommend to their pei*- 
usal Roudoletius and Aldroyandus. 

IX. But how much soever the reason may be 
strengthened by logic, or the conceptions of 
the mind enlarged by the study of nature, it is 
necessary the man be not suffered to dwell upon 
them so long as to neglect the study of himself, 
the knowledge of his own station in the ranks 
of being, and his various relations to the in- 
numerable multitudes which surround him, and 
with which his Maker has ordained him to be 
united for the reception and communication of 
happiness. To consider these aright is of the 
greatest importance, since from these arise duties 
which he cannot neglect. Utkics^ or morality^ 
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therefore, is one of the studies which ought to 
hegin with the first glimpse of reason, and only 
end with life itself. Other acquisitions are 
merely temporary benefits, except as they con- 
tribute to illusti’ate the knowledge, and confirm 
the practice, of morality and piety, which ex- 
tend their influence beyond the grave, and in- 
crease our happiness through endless duration. 

This great science, therefore, must be incul- 
cated with care and assiduity, such as its im- 
portance ought to incite in reasonable minds ; 
and for the prosecution of this design, fit op- 
portunities are always at hand. As the import- 
ance of logic is to be shown by detecting false 
arguments, the excellence of moralily is to be 
displayed by proving the deformity, the re- 
proach, and the misery of all deviations from 
it. Yet it is to be remembered, that the laws 
of mere morality are no coercive power ; and, 
however they may by conviction of their fitness 
please the reasoner in the shade, when the pas- 
sions stagnate without impulse, and the appetites 
are secluded from their objects, they will be of 
little force against the ardour of desire, or the 
vehemence of rage, amidst the pleasures and 
tumults of the world. To counteract the power 
of temptations, hope must be excited by the 
prospect of rewards, and fear by the expec- 
tation of punishment ; and virtue may owe her 
panegyrics to morality, but must derive her au- 
thority from religion. 

When therefore the obligations of morality 
arc taught, let the sanctions of Christianity 
never he forgotten ; by which it will be shown, 
that they give strength and lustre to each other; 
religion will appear to he the voice of reason, 
and morality the will of God. Under this ai‘- 
ticle must be recommended Tally’s Offices, 
Grotius, Piiifendorf^ Cumberland’s Laws of 
Nature, and the excellent Mr. Addison’s Moral 
and Religious Essays. 

X. Thus far the work is composed for the use 
of scholars, merely as they are men. But it 
was thought necessary to introduce something 
that might he particularly adapted to that coun- 
try for which it is designed; and therefore a 
discourse has been added upon trade and cow- 
7 }ie}'cef of which it becomes every man of this 
nation to understand at least the general prin- 
ciples, as it is impossible that any should be 
high or low enough not to he in some degree 
affected by their declension or prosperity. It is 
therefore necessary that it should be niiiversally 
known among ns, what changes of property are 
advantageous, or when the balance of trade is 
on our side ; what are the products or manufac- 
tures of other countries ; and how far one nation 
may in any species of traffic obtain or preserve 
superiority over another. The theory of trade 
is yet but little understood, and therefore the 
practice is often without real advantage to the 
public; but it might foe carried on with more 
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general success, if its principles were better 
considered ; and to excite that attention is our 
chief design. To the perusal of this book may 
succeed that of Mun upon foreign Trade, Sir 
Josiah Child, Locke upon Coin, Davenant’s 
Treatises, the British Merchant, Dictionnaire 
de Commerce, and, for an abstract or compen- 
dium, Gee, and an improvement that may here- 
after be made upon his plan. 

XI. The principles of laws and government 
come next to be considered ; by which men 
are taught to whom obedience is due, for what 
it is paid, ‘ and in what degree it may foe justly 
required. This knowledge, by peculiar neces- 
sity, constitutes a part of the education of an 
Englishman, who professes to obey his prince 
according to the law, and who is himself a 
secondary legislator, as he gives his consent, by 
his representative, to all the laws by which he 
is bound, and- has a right to petition the great 
council of the nation, whenever he thinks they 
are deliberating upon an act detrimental to the 
interest of the community. This is therefore a 
subject to which the thoughts of a young man 
ought to he directed ; and that he may obtain 
such knowledge as may qualify him to act aud 
judge as one of a free people, let him foe directed 
to add to this introduction, Fortescue’s Treatises, 
N. Bacon’s Historical Discourse on the Laws 
and Government of England, Temple’s Intro- 
duction, Locke on Government, Zouch’s Ele- 
menta Juris Civilis, Plato liedivivus, Gordon’s 
History of Parliaments, and Hooker’s Ecclcs- 
siastical Polity. 

XIL Having thus supplied the young student 
with knowledge, it remains now that he learns 
its application ; and that thus qualified to. act his 
part, he be at last taught to choose it. For this 
purpose a section is added upon human life and 
manners; in which he is cautioned against the 
danger of indulging his pas.«o«5, of vitiating his 
habilSf and depraving his sentiments. He is in- 
structed in these points by three fables, two of 
which were of the highest authority in the 
ancient Pagan world. But at this he is not to 
rest ; for if he expects to be wise and happy, 
he must diligently study the Scripxuiies of 
God. 

Such is the hook now proposed, au the first 
initiation into the knowledge of things, which 
has been thought by many to be too long delayed 
in the present forms of education. Whether 
the complaints be not often ill-grounded, may 
perhaps be disputed ; but it is at least reason- 
able to believe, that greater proficiency miglit 
sometinaes be made ; that real knowledge might 
be more early communicated ; and that; children 
.mightbc allowed, without injury to health, to 
spend many of those hours upon useful employ- 
ments, which are generally lost in idleness and 
play'; therefore the public will surely encou- 
rage an experiment, by which, if it fails, no- 
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l)0(ly is hurt ; and if it succeeds, all the future 
ages of the world may find advantage ; which 
may eradicate or prevent vice, hy turning to a 
better use those moments in which it is learned 
or indulged : and in some sense lengthen life, 
hy teaching posterity to enjoy those years which 
have hitherto heeu lost. The success, and even 
the trial of this experiment, will depend upon 
those to whom the care of our youth is commit- 
ted ; and a due sense of the importance of their 
trust will easily prevail upon, them to encoui’age 
a work which pursues the design of improving 


education. If any part of the following per- 
formance shall upon tidal be found capable of 
amendment: if any thing can he added or al- 
tered, so as to render the attainment of know- 
ledge mox"e easy ; the Editor will he extremely 
obliged to any gentleman, particularly those 
who are engaged in the husiness of teaching, for' 
such hints or obseiwations as may tend towards 
the improvement, and will spare neither expense 
nor trouble in making the best use of their in- 
formation. 


PREFACE TO 

EOLT’S DICTIONARY.* 


No expectation is more fallacious than that 
which authors form of the reception which 
their labours will find among mankind. Scarce- 
ly any man publishes a hook, whatever it he, 
without believing that he has caught tbe mo- 
ment when the public attention is vacant to his 
call, and the world is disposed in a particular 
manner to learn the art which he undertakes to 
teach. 

The writers of this volume are not so far ex- 
empt from epidemical prejudices, hut that they 
likewise please themselves with imagining, 
that they have reserved their labours to a pro- 
pitious conjuncture, and that this is the proper 
time for the publication of a Dictionary of 
Commerce, 

The predictions of an author are very far 
from infallibility; but in justification of some 
degree of confidence it may be properly ob- 
served, that there was never from the cai-licst 
ages a time in jvhich trade so much engaged the 
attention of mankind, or commercial gain was 
sought with such general emulation. Nations 
which have hitherto cultivated no art hut that 
of war, nor conceived any means of increasing 
riches hut hy plunder, are awakened to more in- 
oifensive industry. Those whom the possession 
of subterraneous treasures have long disposed 
to accommodate themselves by foreign industiy, 
are at last convinced, that idlene&s never will 


* A new Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, com- 
piled from the Information of the mojjt eminent 
Merchants, and from the Works of the best Writers 
on commercial Subjects in all Languages, by Mr. 
Kelt. Folio, 1757. 


he rich. The merchant is now invited to every 
port, manufactures are established in uU cities, 
and princes who just can view the sea from 
some single corner of their dominions, are en- 
larging hax’hours, erecting mercantile compa- 
nies, and preparing to traffic in the remotest 
countides. 

Nor is the form of this work less popular than 
the subject. It has lately been the practice of 
the learned to range knowledge hy the alphabet, 
and publish dictionaries of every kind of litc- 
ratiire. This practice has perhaps been carried 
too far by the force of fashion. Sciences, in 
themselves systematical and coherent, are not 
I very properly broken into such fortuitous distri- 
butions. A dictionary of arithmetic or geo- 
metry can serve only to confound ; but com- 
merce, considered in its whole extent, seems to 
refuse any other method of arrangement, as it 
comprises innumerable particulars unconnected 
with each other, among which there is no rea- 
son why any should be first or last, better than 
is furnished by the letters that compose their 
names. 

We cannot indeed boast ourselves the inven- 
tors of a scheme so commodious and compre- 
hensive. The French, among innumerable pro- 
jects for the promotion of traffic, have taken 
care to supply their merchants with a Diciiun-> 
naire de Commerce^ collected with great industry 
and exactness, but too large for common use, 
and adapted to their own trade. This book, as 
well as others, has been carefully consulted, 
that our merchants may not be ignorant of any 
thing known by their enemies or idvals. 

Such indeed is the extent of our undertaking, 
that it was necessary to solicit every information, 
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to consult the living anti the dead. The great 
ciualification of him that attempts a work thus 
general is diligence of inquiry. No man has 
opportunity or ability to acquaint himself with 
all the subjects of a commercial dictionary, so 
as to describe from his own knowledge, or as- 
sort on his own experience. He must therefore 
often ilepend upon the veracity of others, as 
every man depends in common life, and have no 
other skill to boast than that of selecting judi- 
ciously, and arranging properly. 

But to him who considers the extent of our 
subject, limited only by the bounds of nature 
and of art, the task of selection and method will 
appear sufficient to overburden industry and dis- 
tract attention. Many branches.; of commerce 
are subdivided into smaller and smaller parts, 
till at last they become so minute as not easily 
to be noted by observation. Many interests are 
so woven among each other as not to be disen- 
tangled without long inquiry; many arts are 
industriously kept secret, and many pi’actices 
necessary to be known, are carried on in parts 
too remote for intelligence. 

But the knowledge of trade is of so much 
importance to a maiatime nation, that no labour 
can be thought gi'eat by which information may 
be obtained ; and therefore we hope the reader 
will not have reason to complain, that, of what 
he might justly expect to find, any thing is 
omitted. 

To give a detail or analysis of our work is 
very difficult; a volume intended to contain 
whatever is requisite to be known by every 
trader, necessarily becomes so miscellaneous 
and unconnected as not to be easily reducible to 
heads ; yet, since we pretend in some measure 
to treat of traffic as a science, and to make 
that regular and systematical which has hitherto 
been to a great degree fortuitous and conjectural, 
and has often succeeded by chance rather than 
by conduct, it will be proper to show that a dis- 
tribution of parts has been attempted, which, 
though rude and inadequate, will at least pre- 
serve some order, and enable the mind to take a 
methodical and successive view of this design. 

In the dictionary which we here offer to the 
public, wc propose to exhibit the 'materials} the 
placesy and the means of traffic. 

The materials or subjects of traffic are 
evei' is bought and sold, and include therefore 
every production of nature. 

In giving an account of the commodities of 
nature, whether those which are to be used in 
their original state, as drugs and spices, or those 
which become useful when they receive a new 
form from human ai*t, as flax, cotton, and me- 
tals, we shall show the x>laces of their produc- 
tion, the manner in which they grow, the art of 
cultivating or collecting them, their discrimina- 
tions and varieties, by which the best sorts are 
known from the worse, and genuine from ficti- 


tious, the arts by which they arc counterfeited, 
the casualties by which they are impaired, and 
the practice by which the damage is palliated 
or concealed. We shall likewise show their vir- 
tues and uses, and . trace them through all the 
changes which they undergo. 

The history of manufactures is likewise deli- 
vered. Of every artificial commodity the man- 
ner in which it is made is in some measure de- 
scribed, though it must be remembered, that, 
manual operations are scarce to be conveyed by 
any words to him that has not seen them. 
Some general notions may however be afforded : 
it is easy to comprehend, that plates of iron are 
formed by the pressure of rollers, and bax*s by 
the strokes of a hammer ; that a cannon is cast, 
and that an anvil is forged. But as it is to most 
I traders of more use to know when their goods 
are well wrought, than by what means, care has 
been taken to name the places where every ma- 
nufacture has been canned furthest, and the 
marks by which its excellency may be ascer- 
tained. 

By idae places of trade are understood all ports, 
cities, or towns, where staples are established, 
manufactures are wrought, or any commodities 
are bought and sold advantageously. This part 
of our work includes an enumeration of almost 
all the remarkable places in the world, with such 
an account of their situation, customs, and pro- 
ducts, as the merchant would require, who being 
to begin a new trade in any foreign country, 
was yet ignorant of the commodities of the 
place and the manners of the inhabitants. 

But the chief attention of the merchant, and, 
consequently of the author who writes for mer- 
chants, ought to be employed upon the means of 
trade, which include all the knowledge and 
practice necessary to the skilful and successful 
conduct of ctwnmerce. 

The first of the means of trade is proper edu- 
cation, wbich may confer a competent i^ill in 
numbers ; to be afterwards completed in the 
counting-house, by observation of the manner of 
stating accounts, and regulating books, which is 
one of the few arts which having been studied 
in proportion to its importance, is carried as far 
as use can require. The counting-house of an 
accomplished merchant is a school of method, 
where the great science may be learned of rang- 
ing particulars tmder generals, of bringing the 
different parts of a transaction together, and of 
showing at one view a long series of dealing and 
exchange. Let no man venture into large busi- 
ness while he is ignorant of the method of regu- 
fating books; never let him imagine that any 
degree of natural abilities will enable him to 
supply this deficiency, or preserve multiplicity 
of affaii*8 from inextricable confusion. 

This is the study, without which all other 
studies will be of little avail ; but this alone is 
not sufficient. It will be necessary to learn many 
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otber tilings, which however may he easily in- 
cluded in the preparatory institutions, such as 
an exact knowledge of the weights and vicasures 
of different countries, and some skill in geogra- 
phy and navigation, with which this hook may 
perhaps sufficiently supply him. 

In navigation, considered as part of the skill 
of a merchant, is included not so much the art 
of steering a ship, as the knowledge of the sea- 
coast, and of the different parts to which his 
cargoes are sent ; the customs to be paid ; the 
passes, pemissions, or certificates to he pro- 
cured; the hazards of every voyage, and the 
true rate of insurances. To this must be added, 
an acq^uaintance with the policies and arts of 
other nations, as well those to whom the com- 
modities are sold, as of those who can-y goods 
of the same kind to the same market ; and who 
are therefore to he watched as rivals endeavour- 
ing to take advantage of every error, miscar- 
riage, or debate. 

The chief of the means of trade is money, of 
which our late I'efinements in traffic have made 
the knowledge extremely difficult. The mer- 
chant must not only inform himself of the va- 
rious denominations and value of foreign coins, 
together with their method of counting and re- 
ducing; such as the milleries of Portugal, and 
the livres of France; but he must learn what is 
of more difficult attainment ; the discount of 
exchanges, the nature of current paper, the 
principles upon which the several hanks of Eu- 
rope are established, the real value of funds, 
the true credit of trading companies, with all 
the sources of profit, and possibilities of loss. 

All this he must learn merely as a private 
dealer, attentive only to his own advantage ; hut 
as evei’y man ought to consider himself as part 
of the community to which he belongs, and 
while he prosecutes his own interest to promote 
likewise that of his country, it is necessary for 
the trader to look abroad upon mankind, and 
study many questions which are perhaps more 
'properly political than mercantile. 

He ought therefore to consider very accu- 
rately the balance of trade, or the proportion 
between things exported and imported ; to ex- 
amine what kinds of commerce are unlawful, 
either as being expressly prohibited, because 
detrimental to the manufactures or other inter- 
est of his country, as tlio expox’tation of silver 
to the East Indies, and the introduction of 
French commodities ; or unlawful in itself, as 
the traffic foi* negroes. He ought to be able to 
state -with accuracy, the benefits and mischiefs 
of monopolies, and exclusive companies ; to en- 
quire into the arts which have been practised by 
them to make them necessary, or by their op- 


ponents to make them odious. He should in- 
form himself what trades are declining, and 
what are improveahle ; when the advantage is 
on our side, and when on that of our rivals. 

The state of our colonies is always to he dili- 
gently surveyed, that no advantage may be lost 
which they can afford, and that every opportu- 
nity may he improved of increasing their wealth 
and power, or of making them useful to their 
mother country. 

There is no knowledge of more frequent use 
than that of duties and imposts, whether customs 
paid at the ports, or excises levied on the manu- 
facturer. Much of the prosperity of a trading 
nation depends upon duties properly apportion- 
ed ; so that what is necessary may continue cheap, 
and what is of use only to luxury may in some 
measure atone to the public for the mischief 
done to individuals. Duties may often he so 
regulated as to become useful even to those that 
pay them ; and they may be likewise so un- 
equally imposed as to discourage honesty, and 
depress industry, and give temptation to fraud 
and unlawful practices. 

To teach all this is the design of the Com- 
mercial Dictionary ; which though immediately 
and primarily written for the merchants, will be 
of use to evex*y man of business or curiosity. 
There is no man who is not in some degree a 
merchant, who has not something to buy and 
something to seli, and who does not thei’efoi’e 
want such instructions as may teach him the 
true value of possessions or commodities. 

The descriptions of the productions of the 
earth and water, which this volume will contain, 
may be equally pleasing and useful to the specu- 
latist with any other natural history; and the 
accounts of various manufactures will constitute 
no contemptible body of experimental philoso- 
phy. The desci‘iptions of ports and cities may 
instruct the geographer as well as if they wei’e 
found in books appropriated only to his own sci- 
ence ; and the doctrines of funds, insurances, 
currency, monopolies, exchanges, and duties, is 
so necessary to the politician, that without it he 
can he of no use either in the council or the 
senate, nor can speak or think justly either on 
war or trade. 

We therefore hope that we shall not repent 
the labour of compiling this work ; nor flatter 
ourselves unreasonably, in pi'edicting a favour- 
able reception to a book which no condition of 
life can render useless, which may contribute to 
the advantage of all that make or receive laws, 
of all that buy or sell, of all that wish to keep 
or improve their possessions, of all that desii'e 
to be x’ich, and all that desire to be wise. 


PREFACE 


TO THE TKANSLATION OF 

FATHER LOBOVS VOYAGE TO ABYSSINIA/^ 


The following relation is so curious and enter- tugiiese to their countrymen, by the jesuits to 
taining, and the dissertations that accompany their society, and by the papists to their churcli, 
it so judicious and instructive, that the trans- nor aggravates the vices of the Abyssinians j 
lator is confident his attempt stands in need of but if the reader will not he satisfied with a 
no apology, whatever censures may fall on the popish account of a popish mission, he may have 
peiTormance. recourse to the History of the Church of Abys- 

The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the sinia, wifitten by Dr. Geddes, in which he will 
general vein of his countrymen, has amused his find the actions and sufferings of the missioiia- 
reader with no I’omantic absurdities or incre- ries placed in a different light, though the same 
dible fictions; whatever he relates, whether in which Mr. Le Grand, with all his zeal for 
true or not, is at least probable ; and he who the Roman church, appears to have seen them, 
tells nothing exceeding the bounds of probabili- This learned dissertator, however valuable 
ty, has a right to demand that they should be- fi)r his industry and erudition, is yet more to 
lieve him who cannot contradict him. be esteemed for having dared so freely, in the 

He appears, by his modest and unaffected midst of France, to declare bis disapprobation 
narration, to have described things as he saw of the patriarch Oviedo’s sanguinary zeal, who 
them, to have copied nature from the life, and was continually importuning the Portuguese to 
to have consulted his senses, not his imagina- beat up their drums for missionaries who might 
tion. He meets with no basilisks that destroy preach the gospel with swords in their hands, 
■with their eyes ; his crocodiles devour their and propagate by desolation and slaughter the 
prey without tears ; and Ins cataracts fall from true worship of the God of peace, 
the rock without deafening the neighbouring It is not easy to forbear reflecting with hotv 
inhabitants. little reason these men profess themselves the 

The reader will here find no regions cursed followers of Jesus, who left this great charac- 
with iiTemediable barrenness, or blessed with teristic to his disciples, that they should be 
spontaneous fecundity ; no perpetual gloom or known by loving one another, by universal and 
unceasing sunshine ; nor ai’e the nations here unbounded charity and benevolence, 
described either devoid of all sense of humanity, Eet us suppose an inhabitant of some remote 

or consummate in all private and social virtues : and superior region, yet unskilled in the ways 
hei-e are no Plottentots without religion, polity, of men, having read and considered the precepts 
or articulate language ; no Chinese perfectly of the gospel, and the example of our Saviour, 
polite, and completely skilled in all sciences : he tn come down in search of the true church* It 
will discover what will always be discovered he would not inquire after it among the cruel, 
by a diligent and impartial inquirer, that wher- the insolent, and the oppressive ; among those 
ever human nature is to be found, there is a who are continually grasping at dominion over 
mixture of vice and virtue, a contest of passion souls as well as bodies j among those who are 
and reason ; and that the Creator doth not ap- employed in procuring to themselves impunity 
pear partial in his distributions, but has balanc- most enormous villanies, and studying 

ed in most countries their particular iuconve- methods of destroying their icllow-creatures, 
niences by particular favours. their crimes but their errors— if he would 

In his account of the mission, where his vera- ^et expect to meet benevolence engaged in mas- 
city is most to he suspected, he neither exag- sacres, or to find mercy in a court of inquisition, 
gerates over-much the merits of the jesuits, if would not look for the true church in the 
we consider the partial regard paid by the For- church of Rome. 

Ml’. Le Grand has given in one dissertation 
an example of great moderation, in deviating 
from the temper of his religion ; but in the 
« For an account of this book, see the Life of Dr. others has lett proofs, that learning and honesty 
Johnson, by Jlr. Morphy. are often too weak to oppose prejudice. He 
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Las made no scrujde of preieining the testimony 
of tather Du Bei'nat to the writings of all the 
Portuguese Jesuits, to whom he allows great 
zeal, but little learning, without giving any 
other reason than that his favourite was a 
Frenchman. This is writing only to French- 
men and to papists : a protestant would be de- 
sirous to know, why he must imagine that fa- 
ther Du Bernat had a cooler head or more 
knowledge, and why one man whose account is 
singular, is not more likely to be mistaken than 
many agreeing in the same account. 

If the Portuguese were biassed by any parti- 
cular views, another bias equally powerful may 
have deflected the Frenchman from the truth ; 
for they evidently write with contrary designs : 
the Portuguese, to make their mission seem 
more necessary, endeavoured to place in the 
strongest light the differences between the Abys- 
sinian and Roman church ; but the great Lu- 
dolftts, laying hold on the advantage, reduced 
these later writers to prove their conformity. 

Upon the whole, the controversy seems of no 
great importance to tho^ who believe the Holy 
Scriptxxres sulhcient to teach the way of salva- 
tion; but, of whatever moment it may be 
thought, there are no proofs sufficient to decide 
it. 

His discourses on indifferent subjects will 
divert as well as instruct; and if either in these, 
^ or in the relation of father Loho, any argument 
shall appear unconvincing, or description ob- 
scure, they are defects incident to all mankind, 

, which, however, are not too rashly to be im- 


puted to the authors, being sometimes perhaps 
more justly chargeable on the translator. 

In this translation (if it may be so called) 
great liberties have been taken, which, whether 
justifiable or not, shall be fairly confessed, and 
let the judicious part of mankind pardon or con- 
demn them. 

In the first part the greatest freedom has been 
used, in reducing the narration into a narrow 
compass ; so thht it is by no means a transla- 
tion, but an epitome, in which, whether every 
thing either useful or entertaining he comprised, 
the compiler is least qualified to determine. 

In the account of Abyssinia, and the con- 
tinuation, the authors have been followed with 
more exactness ; and as few passages apjjeared 
cither insignificant or tedious, few have been 
either shortened or omitted. 

The dissertations are the only part in which 
an exact translation has been attempted ; and 
even in those, abstracts are sometimes given in- 
stead of literal quotations, particularly in the 
first ; and sometimes other parts have been con- 
tracted. 

Several memorials and letters, which are 
printed at the end of the dissertations to secure 
the credit of the foregoing narrative, are entirely 
left out, 

It is hoped that after this confession, who- 
ever shall compare this attempt with the origi- 
nal, if he shall find no proofs of fraud or parti- 
ality, will candidly overlook any failure of judg- 
ment. 



AN ESSAY ON EPITAPHS. 

FP.OM THE gentleman's MAGAZINE, 1740. 


Though criticism has been cultivated in every 
age of learning, by men of great abilities and 
extensive knowledge, till the rules of writing 
are become rather burdensome than instructive 
to the mind ; though almost every species of 
composition has been the subject of particular 
treatises, and given birth to definitions, distinc- 
tions, precepts, and illustrations; yet no critic 
of note, that has fallen within my observation, 
has hitherto thought sqmlchr^ inscriptions 
worthy of a minute examination, or pointed out 
with pi’oper accuracy their beauties aud de- 
fects. 

The reasons of this neglect it is useless to in- 
quire, and pei’haps impossible to discover; it 
might be justly expected that this kind of wilt- 


ing would have been the favourite topic of criti- 
cism, and that self-love might have produced 
some regard for it, in those authors that have 
crowded libraries with elaborate dissertations 
upon Homer; since to afford a subject for heroic 
poems is the privilege of very few, hut every 
man may expect to be recorded in an epitaph, 
and therefore finds some intei’est in providing 
that his memory may not suffer by an unskilful 
panegyric. 

If our prejudices in favour of antiquity de- 
serve to have any part in the regulation of onv 
studies. Epitaphs seem entitled to more than 
common regard, .as they are probably of the 
same age with the art of writing. The most 
ancient structures in the world, the Pyramids, 
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ftw sutjposed to be sepulchral monuments, which 
cither pride or gratitude erected ; and the same 
passions which incited men to such laborious and 
expensive methods of preserving their own 
memory, or that of their benefactors, would 
doubtless incline them not to neglect any easier 
means by which the same ends might be obtained. 
Nature and reason have dictated to every nation, 
that to preserve good actions from oblivion, is 
both the interest and duty of mankind; and 
therefore we find no people acquainted with the 
use of letters, that omitted to grace the tombs 
of their heroes and wise men with panegyrical 
inscriptions. 

To examine, therefore, in what the perfection 
of Epitaphs consists, and what rules are to be 
observed in composing them, will he at least of 
as much use as other critical inquiries; and for 
assigning a few hours to such disquisitions, gi-eat | 
examples at least, if not strong reasons, may be | 
pleaded. 1 

An Epitaph, as the word itself implies, is an 
mso'ipiion on the t 077 ibf and in its most extensive 
import may admit indiscriminately satire or 
praise. But as malice has seldom produced 
monuments of defamation, and the tombs hither- 
to raised have been the work of friendship and 
benevolence, custom has contracted the original 
latitude of the word, so that it signifies in the 
general acceptation an inscription engraven on 
a tomb in honour of the person deceased. 

As honours are paid to the dead in order to 
incite others to the imitation of their excellences, 
the principal intention of Epitaphs is to perpetu- 
ate the examples of virtue, that the tomb of a 
good man may supply the want of his presence, 
and veneration for bis memory produce the 
same elfect as the observation, of his life. Those 
Epitaphs are, thex’cfore, the most perfect, which 
set virtue in the strongest light, and are best 
ad.ipted to exalt the reader’s ideas and rouse his 
emulation. 

To this end it is not always necessary to re- 
count the actions of a hero, or enumerate the 
writings of a philosopher; to imagine such in- 
formations necessary, is to detract from their 
characters, or to suppose their works mortal, or 
their achievements in danger of being forgotteii. 
The bare name of such men answers every pur- 
pose of a long inscription. 

Had only the name of Sir Isaac Newton 
been subjoined to the design upon his monument, 
instead of a long detail of his discoveries, which 
no philosopher can want, and which none but a 
philosopher can xinderstand, those, by whose 
direction it was raised, had done more honour 
both to him and to themselves. 

This indeed is a commendation which it re- 
quires no genius to bestow, but which can never 
become vulgar or contemptible, if bestowed 
with judgment, because no single age produces 
many men of merit superior to panegyric. 


None but the first names can stand unassisted 
against the attacks of time ; and if men raised 
to reputation by accident or caprice, have nothing 
but tbeir names engraved on their tombs, there 
is danger lest in a few years the inscription re- 
quire an interpreter. Thus have their expec- 
tations been disappointed who honoured Picus 
of Mirandola with this pompous epitaph : 

Hie situs est Picus Mirandola, ceetora uorunt 
Et Tagus et Gauges, forsan et Antipodes. 

His name, then celebrated in the remotest cor- 
ners of the .earth, is now almost forgotten ; and 
his works, then studied, admired, and applauded, 
are now mouldering in obscurity. 

Next in dignity to the bare name is a short 
character simjde and unadorned, without exag- 
geration, superlatives, or rhetoric. Such were 
the Inscriptions in use among the Romans, in 
which the victories gained by tbeir emperors 
were commemorated by a single epithet; as 
Caesar Germanicus, Csehox Dactcus, Gei'mafticus, 
lUpiicus, Such would he this epitaph, Isaacus 
Newtonus, naturce legibus investigatis, Me 
jgidescit. 

But to far the greatest part of mankind a 
longer encomium is necessai’y for the publication 
of tbeir virtues, and the preservation of tbeir 
memories; and in the composition of these it is 
that art is pidncipally required, and precepts 
therefore may be useful. 

In writing Epitaphs, one circumstance is to 
be considered, which aifects no other composi- 
tion ; the place in which they are now com- 
monly found restrains them to a particular air 
of solemnity, and debars them from the ad- 
mission of all lighter or gayer ornaments. In 
this it is that the style of an Epitaph necessarily 
differs from that of an elegy. The custom of 
burying our dead either in or near our churches, 
perhaps originally founded on a rational design 
of fitting the mind for religious exercises, by 
laying before it the most affecting proof of 
the uncertainty of life, makes it proper to ex- 
clude from our Epitaphs aU such allusions as 
are contrary to the doctrines for the propagation 
of which the churches ai’e ei‘ected, and to the 
end forwduch those who peruse the monuments 
must be supposed to come thither. Nothing is, 
therefore, more ridiculous than to copy the 
Roman inscriptions, which were engraven on 
stones by the high-way, and composed by those 
who generally reflected on mortality only to 
excite in themselves and others a quicker relish 
of pleasure, and a more luxurious enjoyment 
of life, and whose regard for the dead extended 
no farther than a wish that the earth might be 
light upon them. 

All allusions to the heathen mythology are 
therefore absurd, and all regard for the sense- 
less remains of a dead man impertinent and su- 
persti ious. One of the first distinctions of the 
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primitive Christians, was their neglect of he- 
Etowing garlands on the dead, in which they ime 
very rationally defended by their apologist in 
Minutius Mix. “ We lavish no flowers nor 
Odom’S on. the dead,’* says he, “because they 
have no sense of fragrance or of beauty.” We 
' profess to reverence the dead, not for their sake, 
hut for our own. It is therefore always with 
indignation or contempt that 1 read the epitaph 
on Cowley, a man whose Icaiming and poetry 
were his lowest merits. 

. Aurea dmn late volitant tiia scripta per orbem, 

Et fama cternum vivis, divine Pceta, 

Hie placida jacoas i-equie, custodiat urnam 
Cana Fides, vigilentque perenni lampade Mussa f 
Sit sacer die locus, nec quis tetaerarms ausit 
Sacrilega turbare mauu venerabilo bustum. 

Intacti niaaeant, maneant per sascula dulces 
CowLEH cineres, servcntque immobile saxum. 

To pray that the ashes of a friend may lie un- 
disturbed, and that the divinities that favoured 
him in his life, may watch for ever round him, 
to preserve his tomb from violation, and drive 
sacrilege away, is only rational in him who be- 
lieves the soul intei'ested in the repose of the 
body, and the powers which he invokes for its 
protection able to preserve it. To censure such 
expressions as contrary to religion, or as remains 
of heathen superstition, would be too great a 
degree of severity. I condemn them only as 
uninstructive and iinaffecting, as too ludicrous 
for reverence or grief, for Christianity and a 
temple. 

That the designs and decorations of monu- 
ments ought likewise to he formed with the same 
regard to the solemnity of the place, cannot be 
denied; it is an established principle, that all 
ornaments owe their beauty to their propriety. 
The same glitter of dress that adds graces to 
gayety and youth, would make age and dignity 
contemptible. Charon with his boat is far from 
heightening the awful grandeur of the universal 
judgment, though drawn fay Angelo himself; 
nor is it easy to imagine a greater absurdity 
than that of gracing the walls of a Christian 
temple with the flgure of Mars leading a hero 
to battle, or Cupids sporting round a virgin. 
The pope who defaced the statues of the deities 
at the tomb of Sannazarius, is, in my opinion, 
more easily to be defended, than he that erected 
them. 

It is for the same reason improper to address 
the Epitaph to the passenger, a custom which 
an injudicious veneration for antiquity intro- 
duced again at the revival of letters, and which, 
among many others, Passeratius suffered to mis- 
lead him in his Epitaph upon the heart of 
Henry king of France, who was stabbed by Cle- 
ment the monk ; which yet deserves to he in- 
serted, for the sake of showing how beautiful 
even improprieties may become in the hands of 
a good ■writer. ' 


Adsta, viator, et dole regum vices. 

Ccr Regis isto conditur sub marmore, 

Qui jura Gallis, jura Sarmatis dedit. 

Tectus cucullo hunc sustulit sicarius. 

Abi, viator, et dole regum vices. 

In the monkish ages, however ignorant and 
unpolished, the Epitaphs were drawn up with 
far greater propriety than can be shown in 
those which more enlightened times have pro- 
duced. 

Orate pro Anima — miserrimi Peccatoris, 

was an address to the last degree striking and so- 
lemn, as it flowed naturally from the religion 
then believed, and awakened in the reader senti- 
ments of benevolence for the deceased, and oa 
concern for his own happiness. There was 
nothing trifling or ludicrous, nothing that did 
not tend to the noblest end, the propagation of 
piety and the increase of devotion. 

It may seem very superfluous to lay it down 
as the first rule for writing Epitajihs, that the 
name of the deceased is not to be omitted ; nor 
should 1 have thought such a precept necessary, 
had not the practice of the greatest writers 
shown that it has not been sufficiently regarded. 
In most of the poetical Epitaphs, the names for 
whom they were composed, may be sought to no 
purpose, being only prefixed on the monument. 
To expose the absurdity of this omission, it is 
only necessary to ask how the Epitaphs, which 
have outlived the stones on which they were in- 
scribed, would have contributed to the infor- 
mation of posterity, had they wanted the names 
of those %vhom they celebrated. 

In drawing the character of the deceased, 
there are no rules to be observed which do not 
equally relate to other compositions. The praise 
ought not to be general, because the mind is 
lost in the extent of any indefinite idea, and 
cannot be affected with what it cannot compre- 
hend. When we hear only of a good or great 
man, we know not in what class to place him, 
nor have any notion of his character, distinct 
from that of a thousand others ; his example can 
have no effect upon our conduct, as we have 
nothing remarkable or eminent to propose to 
our imitation. The Epitaph composed by En- 
nius for his own tomb, has both the faults last 
I mentioned. 

Nemo roe decoref lacrumis, nec funera, fietu 

Faxit. Cur 2 volito vivu* per bra virum. 

The reader of this Epitaph receives scarce 
any idea from it; he neither conceives any ve- 
neration for the man to -whom it belongs, nor is 
instructed by what methods this boasted reputa- 
tion is to be obtained. 

Though a sepulchral inscription is professedly 
a panegyric, and, therefore, not confined to his- 
torical impartiality, yet it ought always to be 
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written with regard to truth. No man ought to 
he commended for virtues which he never pos- 
sessed, but whoever is curious to know his faults 
must inquire after them in other places ; the 
monuments of the dead are not intended to per- 
petuate the memory of crimes, hut to exhibit 
patterns of virtue. On the tomb of Maecenas his 
luxury is not to he mentioned with his munifi- 
cence, nor is the proscription to find a place on 
the monument of Augustus. 

The best subject for Epitaphs is private 
virtue ; virtue exerted in the same cii’cumstances 
in which the bulk of mankind are placed, and 
which, therefore, may admit of many imitators. 
He that has delivered his country from oppres- 
sion, or freed the world from ignorance and er- I 
ror, can excite the emulation of a very small 
number ; but he that has repelled the tempta- 
tions of poverty, and disdained to free himself 
from distress at the expense of his virtue, may 
animate multitudes, by his example, to the same 
firmness of heart and steadiness of I’esolution. 

Of this kind I cannot forbear the mention of 
two Greek inscriptions ; one upon a man whose 
writings are well known, the other upon a per- 
son whose memory is presei’ved only in her 
Epitaph, who both lived in slavery, the most 
calamitous estate in human life : 

ZaifftfAij 57 iovc'etf fAOVu ra ffufAdvi 
Kett ra o’ajunz'.'i ‘ vvp sigsu 

Zosimat qua solo fult oUm corpore serva, 
Corpore nunc etkm libera facta fuit, 

ZosiMA, who in her life could only have her 
body enslaved, now finds her body likewise set 
at liberty,” 


It is impossible to read this Epitaph without 
being animated to bear the evils of life with con- 
stancy, and to support the dignity of human na- 
ture under the most pressing afflictions, both by 
the example of the heroine, whose grave we be- 
hold, and the prospect of that state in which, to 
use the language of the inspired writers, The 
poor cease from their labours, and the weary be 
at rest.” 

The other is upon Epictetus, the Stoic philo- 
sopher : 

AtftiXos Q/iyoju.tjt), xoil ffafA 

Kcu crtviv^v Igor, xcci AdctmTCis. 

S^ervus Epictetus, mutilatus corpore, vixi 
Pauper ieque Irus, curaque prima DiiXsn. 

** Epictetus, who lies here, was a slave and a crip 
pie, poor as the beggar in the proverb, and the fa- 
vourite of Heaven.” 

In this distich is comprised the noblest pane- 
gyric, and the most important instruction* 
We may learn from it that virtue is impracti- 
cable in no condition, since Epictetus could re- 
commend himself to the X’egard of Heaven, 
amidst the temptations of poverty and slavery ; 
slavery, which has always been found so de- 
structive to virtue, that in many languages a 
slave and a thief are expi’essed by the same 
word. And we may be likewise admonished by 
it, not to lay any stress on a man’s outward 
circumstances, in making an estimate of his real 
value, since Epictetus, the beggar, the cripple, 
and the slave, was the favourite of Heaven. 


PREFACE^ 

„TO AN ESSAY ON MILTON’S USE AND IMITATION OF THE 
MODERNS IN HIS PARADISE LOST, 

FIRST PUBLISHED IN THE YEAR 1750. 


It is noxv more than half a centui-y since the 
Paradise Lost,” having broke through the 


“ It is to be hoped, nay, it is expected, that the 
elegant and nervous writer, whose judicious senti- 
ments, and inimitable style, points out the author of 
Lauder’s Preface and Postscript, will no longer allow 
one to plume himself with Ms feathers, who appears 
so little to have deserved his assistance ; an assist- 
ance which I am persuaded would never have been 
communicated, had there been the least suspicion 


' cloud with which the unpopularity of the au- 
: thor, for a time, obscured it, has attracted tbo 


of those facts which I have been the instrument of 
conveying to the world in these sheets.” — Milton 
vindicated from the charge of plagiarism brought 
against him by Mr. Lauder, and Lander hbnself 
convicted of several forgeries and gross impositions 
on the public. By John Douglas, M. A., Hector of 
Eaton Constantine, Salop. 8vo. 1751, p. 77. 

3C 
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PREFACE TO AN ESSAY 


graeral admiration of mankind ; who have en- 
deavoured to compensate the errox* of their first 
neglect, hy lavish praises and houndless venera- 
tion. There seems to have arisen a contest, 
among men of genius and literatui*e, who should 
most advance its honour, or best distinguish its 
beauties. Some have revised editions, others 
have published commentaries, and all have en- 
deavoured to make their particular studies, in 
some degree, subservient to this general emula- 
tion. 

Among the inquiries, to which this ardour of 
criticism has naturally given occasion, none is 
more obscure in itself, or more worthy of ra- 
tional curiosity, than a retrospection of the pro- 
gress of this mighty genius, in the construction 
of his xvork ; a view of the fabric gradually 
x’ising, perha 3 >s from small beginnings, till its 
foundation rests in the centre, and its turrets 
sparkle in the skies ; to trace back the structure, 
through all its varieties, to the simplicity of its 
fii‘st plan; to find what was first projected, 
whence the scheme was taken, how it was im- 
proved, by wbat assistance it was executed, and 
from what stores the materials were collected, 
whether its founder dug them from the quarries 
of nature, or demolished other buildings to em- 
bellish his own. 

This inquiry has been, indeed, not wholly 
neglected, nor, perhaps, prosecuted with the 
care and diligence that it deserves. Several 
critics have offered their conjectures ; but none 
have much endeavoured to enfoi'ce or ascertain 
them. Mr. Voltaire tells us without proof, that 
the first hint of I^aradise Lost^* was taken 
from a farce called Adamo, written by a player ; 
Dr. Pearce, that it was derived from an Italian 
tragedy, culled II Paradko Pmo; and ^ BIr. 
Peck, that it was borrowed from a wild ro- 
mance. Any of these conjectures may possibly 
bo true, but, as they stand without sufficient 
proof, it must be gnmted, likewise, that they 
may all possibly be false ; at least they cannot 
preclude any other opinion, which without 
argument has the same claim to credit, and may 
perhaps be shown, by resistless evidence, to he 
better founded. 

It is related, by steady and uncontroverted 
tradition, that the “ Paradise Lost” was at first 
a Tragedj/f and therefore, amongst tragedies, the 
first hint is properly to be sought. In a manu- 
script, published from Bliltou’s own hand, 
among a great number of subjects for tragedy, 
is, “ Adam unparadised,” or Adam in Exile;” 
and this, therefore, maybe justly supposed the 
embryo of this great poem. As it is observable 
that all these subjects had been treated by others, 
the manuscript can be supposed nothing more 


^ New Memoirs of Mt, John Milton. By Francis 
Peck. 4tf>, 1740. p. 52, 


than a memorial or catalogue of plays, which, 
for some reason, the writer thought worthy of 
his attention. When, therefore, I had observed 
that “ Adam in Exile” was named amongst 
them, I doubted not but, in finding the original 
of that tragedy, I should disclose the genuine 
source of “ Paradise Lost.” Noi* was my ex- 
pectation disappointed; for, having procured the 
Adamus JExul of Grotius, I found, or imagined 
myself to find, the first draught, the pri^na , sta- 
mina of this wonderful poem. 

Having thus traced the original of this work, 
I was naturally induced to continue my search 
to the collateral relations, which it might be sup. 
posed to have contracted, in its progress to ma- 
iurity : and having, at least, persuaded my own 
judgment that the seai’ch has not been entirely 
ineffectual, I now lay the result of my labours 
before the public ; with full conviction, that in 
questions of this kind, the world cannot be mis- 
taken, at least cannot long continue in error. 

I cannot avoid ackno wledging the candour of 
the author of that excellent monthly hook, the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” in giving admission 
to the specimens in favour of this argument; 
and his inipariialily in as freely inserting the 
several answers. I shall hex’3 subjoin some ex- 
tracts from the xviith volume of this work, 
which I think suitable to my purpose. To 
which I have added, in order to obviate every 
pretence for cavil, a list of the authors quoted in 
the following Essay, with their respective dates, 
in comparison with the date of “ Paradise Lost.” 

POSTCRIPT. 

When this Essay was almost finished, the splen- 
did Edition of Paradise Lost,” so long pro- 
mised by the Rev. Dr. Newton, fell into my 
hands ; of xvhich I had, however, so little use> 
that as it would be injustice to censure, it would 
be flattery to commend it : and I should have 
totally forborne the mention of a book that I 
have not read, had not one passage at the con- 
clusion of the life of Milton, excited in me too 
much pity and indignation to be suppressed in 
silence. 

“ Deborah, Blilton’s youngest daughter,” says 
the Editor, “ was married to Blr. Abraham 
Clarke, a weaver, in Spitalfields, and died in 
August, 1727, in the 76th year of her age. She 
had ten children. Elizabeth, the youngest, was 
married to Mr. Thomas Foster, a weaver in 
Spitalfields, and had seven children, who are all 
dead; and she herself is aged about sbety, and 
weaJe aud infirm. She seemeth to be a good, 
plain, sensible woman, and has confirmed sevei’al 
particulars related above, and informed me of 
some others, which she had often heard from 
her mother.” These the doctor enumerates, and 
then adds, “ In all probability, Milton’s whole 
family will be extinct with her, and he can live 
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only in liis writings. And sucli is the caprice 
of fortune, this grand-daughter of a man, who 
will be £in everlasting glory to the nation, has 
now, for some years, with her husband, kept a 
little chandler’s or grocer’s shop, for their subsis- 
tence, lately at the lower Holloway, in the road 
between Highgate and London, and at present 
in Cock Lane, not far from Shoreditch Chui’ch.” 

That this relation is true, cannot be ques- 
tioned : but, sui'ely, the honour of letters, the 
dignity of sacred poetry, the spirit of the English 
nation, and the glory of human nature, require 
— tliat it should be true no longer.— In an age 
in which statues ai'e erected to the honour of 
this great writer, in which his eJfhgy has been 
diffused on medals, and his works propagated 
by translations, and illustrated by commenta- 
ries; in an age, which amidst all its vices, and 
all its follies, has not become infamous for want 
of charity ; it may be, surely, allowed to hope, 
that the living remains of Milton will be no 
longer suffei*ed to languish in distress. It is yet 
in the power of a great people, to reward the 
poet whose name they boast, and from their 
alliance to whose genius, they claim some kind 
of supoi'iority to every other nation of the earth; 
that poet, whose works may possibly be read 
when every other monument of British great- 
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ness shall be obliterated ; to reward him— not 
with pictures, or with medals, which if he sees, 
he sees with contempt, but— with tokens of gra- 
titude, which he, perhaps, may even now con 
sider as not unworthy the regard of an immortal 
spirit. And, surely, to those who refuse their 
names to no other scheme of expense, it will not 
be unwelcome, that a subscription is proposed, 
for relieving, in the langour of age, the pains of 
disease, and the contempt of poverty, the grand- 
daughter of the author of “ Paradise Lost. ’ ^ 
Nor can it be questioned, that if I, who have 
been marked out as the Zoilus of Milton, think 
this regard due to his posterity, the design will 
be warmly seconded by those, whose lives have 
been employed in discovering his cxceUeuces, 
and extending his reputation. 

Subscriptions 
For the Relief of 
Mrs, Elizabetu Foster, 
Grand-daughter to John Milton, 
are taken in by 
Mr, Dodsley, in Pall Mall; 

Messrs. Cox & Cdllings, under the Royal Ex- 
change ; 

Mr. Cave, at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell ; and 
Messrs. Payne & Bouquet, in Pixternoster Row. 


A LETTER TO THE REV. MR. DOUGLAS, 

OCCASIONED BY HIS 

VINDICATION OF MILTON. 

TO WHICH ARE SUBJOINED, SEYEIlAL CURIOUS ORIGINAL LETTERS, PROM THE AUTHORS OF THE 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, MR. AINSWORTH, MR. MACLAURIN, &C. BY WILLIAM LAUDER, A. M. 


Quern pcc7iUct peccasse pane est intiocens. 

Corpoi'a magnammo satis est prostrasse Leoni. 
Pugna suurn qumi jacet hostis, habet. 

PratuU clemcntiam 

Juris rfgori,- 


SENECA 

OVID. 

GiioTii Adamus Exsnl. 


FIRST PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1751. 


TO THE REV. MR. DOUGLAS. 

Sir, — Candour and tenderness are in any rela- 
tion, and on all occasions, eminently amiable; 
but when they are found in an adversary, and 
found SO prevalent, as to overpower that zeal 
which his cause excites, and that heat which 
naturally increases in the prosecution of argu- 
ment, and which may be in a great measure 


justified by the love of truth, they certainly ap- 
pear with particular advantages ; and it is im- 
possible not to envy those who possess the friend- 
ship of him, whom it is even some degree of 
good fortune to have known as an enemy. 

I will not so far dissemble my weakness, or 
my fault, as not to confess that my wish was to 
have passed undetected j but since it has been 
my fortime to fail in my original design, to have 
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the supposititious passages which I have inserted 
in iny quotations made known to the world, and 
the shade which began to gather on the splen- 
dour of Milton totally dispersed, I cannot but 
count it an alleviation of my pain, that I have 
been defeated by a man who knows how to use 
advantages with so much moderation, and can 
enjoy the honour of conquest without the inso- 
lence of triumph. 

It was one of the maxims of the Spartans, 
not to press upon a flying army, and therefore 
their enemies were always ready to quit the 
fleia, because they knew the danger was only in 
opposing. The civility with which you have 
thought proper to treat me, when you had in- 
contestihle superiority, has inclined me to make 
your victory complete, without any further 
struggle, and not only publicly to acknowledge 
the truth of the charge which you have hitherto 
advanced, but to confess, without the least dis- 
simulation, subterfuge, or concealment, every 
other interpolation I have made in those authors, 
which you have not yet had opportunity to exa- 
mine. 

On the sincerity and punctuality of this con- 
fession I am willing to depend for all the future 
regard of mankind, and cannot but indulge some 
hopes, that they whom my offence has alienat- 
ed from me, may by this instance of ingenuity 
and repentance, be propitiated and reconciled. 
Whatever be the event, I shall at least have 
done all that can be done in reparation of my 
former injuries to Milton, to truth, and to man- 
kind, and intreat that those who shall continue 
implacable, will examine their own hearts, 
whether they have not committed equal crimes 
without equal proofs of sorrow, or equal acts of 
atonement. * 

PASSAGES INTERPOEATEB IN 
MASENIUS. 

The word pandtxmo7iium in the marginal notes I 
of Book I. Essay, page 10, 

Citation YI, Essay, page 38. 

Adnuit ipsa dolo, malumque (hen ! longa dolendi 
Materies ! et triste nefas !) vesana momordit 
Tanti ignari mali, Mora milla, solutus Avernus 
Exspuit infandas acies ; fractuxnque remugit 
Divulso compage solum. Nabathaia I’eceptum 
Regna dedere sonum, Pharioque in iittorc 
Kerens 

Torritus erubuit : simul adgemuere dolentes 
Ilesperioe valles, Libyteque calentis arense 
Exarsere procul, Stupefacta Lycaonis ursa 
Constitit, et pavido riguit glacialis in axe ; 

Omnis cardinibus submotus inhorruit orbis; 
Angelihoc efficlunt, ccclcstiajussa seadu 

Citation VII, Essay, page 41. 

Ilia quidem fugiens, sparsis per terga capillis, 


*. The inferpolatiojas are distiugui«hcd by Italic 
characters, . - - 


Ora rigat lacriinis, et coelum questibus implet . 
Talia voce rogans. Magni Deus arbiter orbis 1 
Q,ui rerimi momenta tenes, sol usque futuri 
Proeacius, elapsique memor : quern terra po- 
tentem 

Imperio, caflique tremunt ; quem dite superbus 
Horrescit Phlegethon, pavidoque furore veretur : 
En ! Stj’ge crudeli premimur. Laxaiitur hiatus 
Tartarei^ dirusque solo dominatur Avernus, 
Tnfemique cemes popiilcmtiir cuncta creata, 

Et manes violant superos : discrimina renim 
Sustulit Antitheus, divumqueoppressithonorem. 
Eesjuce Sarcotheam : iiimis, heu ! decepta mo- 
moivlit 

Infaiistas epulas, nosque omnes prodldlt hosti. 

Citation VIII. Essay, page 42, the whole 
passage: 

duadriipedi pugnat quadnipes, Dolucrique volucrisj 
Etpisch cum piscefer ox kusliUbus armis 
Prteikt sccua gcrU : jam prhllna pah ula spe^mmit. 
Jam tondcre piget viridantes gramme campos ; 
AUerum et alteiius vivunt^ animalia letho ,* 

Prisca nec in gentem humanam reverentia durat t 
Sed fiigumt, vel d sieterantfera hella minanhir 
Frmte iruci, torvosque ocidosjacidantur in illam. 

Citation IX. Essay, page 43. 

Vatibus anliquis nu77iem7Uur lumine cassis, 
Tiresias, Phinens, Thamyrisque, et magnus 
Homerus. 

The above passage stands thus in Masenius, 
in one line • 

Tiresias ciecus, Thamyrisque, et Daphnis, 
Homerus. 

K. B. The verse now cited is in Masenius’ s 
Poems, but not in the Sai'cotis. 

Citation X. Essay, page 46, 

In medio, turmas Inter provectus ovantes 
I Cernitiir Antitheus, reliquis hie altior uiius 
Eminet, et circum vulgus despectat inane : 

Erons nebulis obscura latet, torviimque furorens 
Dissimulat, tidaj tectus velamine noctis; 
Pei'similis turri pracdsee, aut moiitibus aids 
Antiques cedro, nudatec frondis lionore. 

PASSAGES INTERPOLATED IN 
GEOTIUS. 

Citation I. Essay, page 65. 

Sacri tonantis hostis, exsul patrise 
Coelestis adsum ; tartari tristem specum 
Eugiens, et atram noctis seterniB plagam. 

Hac spe, quod unum maximum fiigio malum, 
Supei’os videbo. Pallor ? an certe meo 
Concussa tellas tota tcepidat ponderc? 

Q,uid dico 9 Telkis 9 Orcus et pedihtis tremit. 

Citation II. Essay, page 58, the whole passage, 
Nam , mejiidirc^ 

Pcgnarc dignuin cst ambUHi ctei in Tarlaro ; 
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Alto iwmm Tartaro siquidemjmait 
Coslis quam in ipsis servi obirc niunia. 

Citation IV. Essay, page 61, the whole passage. 

Jnnominata quceque nominihus suiSi 
Libel vocare jyroqrriis vocahulis. 

Citation V. Essay, page 63. 

Terx’estris orbis rector ! et princeps freti ! 

Cceli solique soboles j <xtherium genus / 

Adame ! dextram liceat amplecti tuam ! 

Citation VI. Essay, ibid, 

Quod ill lid animal, tramite obllquo means, 

Ad me volutum flexiii serpet via? 

Sibila retorquet ora setosum caput 
Trihdamque linguam vibrat: oculi ardent duo, 
Carbunculonim luce certantes rubrii. 

Citation VII. Essay, p. 65, the whole passage. 

Nata deo / atque homine sata ! 

Megina mu7idi / eademqiie intentus inscia / 

Omictis colenda / 

Citation VIII. Essay, p. 66, the w'hole passage. 

Mationis etenim omnmo paritas eiigit, 
jEgo bruta quando bestia evasi loquens; 

JEx homine^ qualis ante, te fieri Deam* 

Citation IX. Essay, ibid. 

Per sancta thalami sacra, per jus nominis 
Quodcumque nostri : sive me natam vocas, 

Ex te creatam ; sive communi patre 
Or tarn, sororem ; sive potiiis conjugcm : 

Cassa^n, oro, dulci luminis jubare tui 
ISJe me relinquas ; nunc tuo auxilio est opus. 
Cum versa sors est. Unicum lapsie mihi 
Firmamen, imam spem gravi adflictie male, 

Tc mihi reserva, dum licet : mortalium 
Ne tota soboles pereat unius nece : 

Tibi 7ia7n rclicla, quo petam 9 aiit cemcm exigam 9 

Citation X. Essay, p. 67, the whole passage. 

Til namque soli niunini conb'arius, 

Minus es nocivus; ast ego nocenthr, 
f Jdeoque misera magis, quvppe niiseria! comes 
Ongoque scelus cst, lurida mater mall / ) 

Deimique leesi scclere, teque, inr / simul. 

Citation XI. Essay, p. 68, the whole passage. 
Quod co7ncdo, poto, gig7io, diris suhjacet. 

INTERPOLATION IN RAMSAY. 
Citation VI. Essay, page 88. 

O judex ! nova me facies inopiniique terret 
Me maculie turpes, nudojque in corpore sordes, 

Et cruciant duris excrcita pectora pomis: 

Me ferns horror agit. Mihi non vernantia prata, 
Non vitrei fontes, cadi non aurea templa, 

Nec sunt grata mihi sub utroque jacentia sole ; 
Judicis ora Dei sic torrent, lancinat segrum 
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Sic pectus mihi noxa. O si mi ahrumpere vitam, 
Et detui’ pcenam quovis evadere letho ! 

Ipsa parens utinam mihi tellus ima dehiscat ! 
Ad piceas trudarque umbras, atque infera regna ! 
PaUentes umhras Erebi, noctemque qyrofundam / 
Montibus ant premar injectis, ccelique ruina I 
Ante tuos vultus, tua quam ilammantiaque ora 
Suspiciam, caput objectem et coelestibus armis ! 

INTERPOLATIONS IN 
STAPHORSTIDS. 

Citation III. Essay, page 104 

Foedus in humanis fragili quod sane tins sevo I 
Firmius et melius, quod magnificentius, ac quam 
Conjugii, sponsi sponsieque jiigalia sacral 
Auspice te,Jktgiens almii subcuba Iccli, 

Dir a libido Imninum tota de genie 7'epidsa est: 

Ac ta7itu77i g7'egibus pecudum 7'atione care7itiim 
Imperat, et sine lege torifuribunda vagatur. 
Auspice te, quam jura probant, rectumque, pi- 
umque. 

Films atque pater, fir ate7'que iniiotuit: et qiiot 
Vincula vicini sociarunt saiyguinis, a te 
Nominibus didich'e mam distingiiere gentem. 

Citation VI, Essay, page 109. 

Coelestes animse I sublimia templa tenentes, 
Laudibus adcumulate deum super omnia mag- 
num I [nostri I 

Ttt quoque nunc animi vis tota ac inaxuma 
Tota tui in Domini gi’ates dissolvere laudes ! 
Aurord redeu7ite novH, Tedeu7iiibus timby'is. 
Immensum ! augustum 1 verum ! inscrutabile 
nutnen 1 [duoruni, 

Summe Deus ! soholesque Dei ! consorsque 
Spirltus! seternas retines, bone rector ! habenas, 

' Per mare, per terras, oadosque, atque unus Je- 
hova 

Existens, celebrabo tuas, memorique sonabo 
Organico pleetro laudes. Te pectore amabo, 

Te prwtuni, et medium, et sumynum, sad fine 
care7ite}n, 

O miris mirande modis I ter maxime rerum ! 
Collustrat teri’as dum lumine Titan Eoo ! 

INTERPOLATION IN FOX. 

Essay, page 116. 

Tu Psychephone 

Hypocrisis esto, hoc sub Francisci pallio. 

Tu Thanate, Martyromastix re et nomine sies. 
Altered thus, 

Tu Psychephone ! 
Hypocrisis esto; hoc sub Francisci pallio, 

Quo hdb tecti sese coediml 

INTERPOLATION IN QUINTIANUS. 

Essay, page 117. 

Mic, Cur hue procaci veneris cursu refer? 
Manere si quis in sua potest domo, 
Habitare nuinquam cui’et alienas domos. 
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Lttc, Quis non, relicta Tavtari nigri domo, 
VeniretV Illic summa tenel)raruin lues, 
Ubi pedor ingeiis redolet extremum situm. 
Hie autem aincena regna, et dulcis qiiics ; 
Ubi serenus ridet seternilm dies. 

Mutare facile^^ est pond us immensum levi, 
Summos do lo res mammsque gaudiis* 

INTERPOLATION IN BEZA. 

Essay, page 119. 

Stygemquc testor, et profunda Tartari, 

Nisi impe(lii*et livor, et queis prosequor 
Odia supremum iiiimen, atque bominum genus, 
Pietate inotus bine patris, et bine filii, 

Possem parent! condolere et filio, 

Quasi eruissenL onmem malitiam ex pectore* 

INTERPOLATION IN FLETCHER. 

Essay, page 124. 

Nec tamen leternos obliti (absiste timere) 
Uinquamanimos, fessique ingentesponimus iras. 
Nec fas; non sic debeimus, nec talia tecum 
Gessimus, in coelos oli m tua signa secuti, 

Est bic, est vitie et inngni contemptor Olympi, 
Quiqtie oblatam animus lucis nunc resxmat 
aulam, 

Et domiti tantum placeat cul regia. cceli. [quam 
Ne dubita, numquani fractis bsec pectora, num- 
Deficient animis : prius ille ingentia cceli 
Atria, desertosque aeternaj lucis alumnos 
Dcstituens, Ei*ebiim admigret noctemque pro- 
fundam, 

Et Stygiis mutet radiantia lumina flammis, 

Xn irromplw caussa est : superest invicta voluntas, 
Xmmortde odium, vindictee et seem cupido. 

INTERPOLATIONS IN TAUBMAN. 

Essay, page IS2. 

Tune, ait, imporio regere omnia solus ; et una 
Filius iste tuns, qui se tibi subjicit ultro, 

Ac genibus minor ad terrain prosternit, et oiTert 
Nescio quos toties animi servilis honores? 

Et tamen seterni proles aeterna Jehovse 
Audit ab aetberea luteaque propagine mundi, 
{Scilicet hunc mtwn dixisti cuncta regentem ; 
CrelUibus regem cimclis, dominumque supremumj 
Huic ego sim aupplex ? ego ? quo preestantior 
alter ‘ [qui 

Non agit in superis. Mihi jus dabit ille, suum 
l)at caput alterius sub jus et vincula legum? 
Semideus reget iste polos? reget avia terras? 

Me iiressum leviore nianu fortuna tenebit? 

JEt cogar eclernum duplici servire tyranno 9 
Haud ita. Tu solus non polles fortibus ausis. 
Non ego sic cecidi, nec sic mea fata pi’emuntur, 
Ut nequeam relevare caput, colloque superbum 


^ For facile, tbc u'ord voluce iwas substituted in 
tbe Essay. 


Excutere imperium. Mibi si mea dextra favebit, 
Audeo totius mibi jus promittere mundi. 

Essay, page 152, 

Throni, dominationes, principakis, viHiitcs, 
potestates, is said to be a lino borrowed by Mil- 
ton from tbe title-page of Hey Wood’s “ Hierar- 
chy of Angels.” But there are more words in 
Heywood’s title ; and, according to his own ar- 
rangement of bis subjects, they sboiild be read 
thus ; Seraphim, cherubim, throni, potcstales, 
angeli, archangeli, principatus, do?ninaiio7ies. 


These are my interpolations, minutely traced 
without any arts of evasion. "Whether from 
tbe passages that yet remain, any reader will be 
convinced of my genei'al assertion, and allow 
that Milton had recourse for assistance to any 
of the authors whose names I have mentioned, I 
shall not now be very diligent to inquire, for I 
had no particular pleasure in subverting the re- 
putation of Blilton, which I had myself once 
endeavoured to exalt ; * and of which, the foun- 
dation liad always remained untouched by me, 

1 had not my credit and my interest been blasted, 

[ or thought to be blasted, by the shade which it 
cast from its boundless elevation. 

About ten years ago, I published an edition ol 
Dr, Johnston’s translation of the Psalms,” and 
having procured from the general assembly of 
the church of Scotland, a recommendation of 
its use to the lower classes of gi’ammai'-schools, 
into which I had begun to introduce it, though 
not without much controversy and opposition; 
I thought it likely that I should, by annual pub- 


% Virorum maxiniiis — Joannes Miltonus — Poeta > 
celeberrimus—non Anglise mode, soli natalis, verura 
generis humani pmamentum — enjus exiinius liber, 
Anglicanis versibiis conscriptus, vtilgo Paradisus 
Aaiissus, immortalis illnd ingenii monxnnentura, cum 
ipsaferd aeternitate perennaturnm est opus !— Hujus 
mcinoriam Anglorum primus, post tantum, pro do- 
lor I ab tanti excessu p'oetss intervallum, statua ele- 
ganti in loco celeberrimo, ccenobio Westmonasteri- 
ensi, posita, regum, principum, antistitum, illustri- 
umque Angliss virorum csemeterio, vir omatisgimus, 
Gulielmus Benson prosecutus est. 

Poctarum Scotorum Musee Sacra in prafatione, 
Edinb, 1739. 

A character, as high and honourable as ever was 
bestowed upon him by tbe most sanguine of his ad- 
mirers ! and as this was my cool and sincere opinion 
of that wonderful man formerly, so 1 declare it to be 
the same still, and ever will be, notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary, occasioned merely by 
passion and resentment ; which appear, however, by 
the Postsenpt to the Essay, to be so far from extend- 
ing to the' posterity of Milton, that I recommend his 
only remaining descendant, in. the warmest terms, 
to the public. 



REV. MR. DOUGLAS. 


licatious, improve my little fortune, and be en- 
abled to support myself in freedom from the mi- 
series of indig'ence. But Mr. Pope, in his ma- 
levolence to Mr. Benson, who had distinguished 
himself by his fondness for the same version, 
destroyed all my hopes by a distich, in which 
he places Johnston, in a contemptxious compa- 
rison with the author of Paradise Lost.” ^ 

From this time all my praises of Johnston 
became ridiculous, and I was censured with 
great freedom, for forcing upon the schools, an 
author whom Mr. Pope had mentioned only as 
a foil to a better poet. On this occasion, it was 
natural not to be pleased, and my resentment 
seehing to discharge itself somewhere, was un- 
happily directed against Milton. I resolved to 
attack his fame, and found some passages in 
cursory reading, which gave me hopes of stigma- 
tising him as a jdagiary. The farther I carried 
my search the more eager I grenv for the dis- 
covery, and the more my hypothesis was op- 
.posed, the more I was heated with rage. The 
consequence of my blind passion, I need not 
relate 5 it has, by your detection, become ap- 
parent to mankind, Nor do I mention this pro- 
vocation as adequate to the fury which I have 
shown, but as a cause of anger, less shameful 
and reproachful than fractious malice, personal 
envy, or national Jealousy. 

But for the violation of truth, I offer no ex- 
cuse, because X well know that nothing can ex- 
cuse it. Nor will I aggravate my crime, by 
disingenuous palliations. 1 confess it, I repent 
it, and resolve, that my first offence shall be my 
last. More I cannot perform, and more there- 
fore cannot be i*equired. I intreat the pardon 
of all men, whom I have by any means induced 


* On two unequal crutches propp'd, he f came, 
Milton’s on this, on that otie Johnston’s name. 

Danciad, Book, IV. 

•t JBc?ison. This man endeavoured to raise himself 
to fame, by erecting monuments, striking coins, and 
procuring translations of Milton ; and afterwards by 
a great passion for Arthur Johnston, a Scots Physi- , 
exan’s version of the Psalms, of whiclx he printed 
many fine editions. Notes on the Dunciad, 

No fewer than six different editions of that useful 
and valuable book, two in quarto, two in octavo, and 
two in a lesser form, now lie like lumber in the hand 
of Mr. Yaillant, bookseller, the effects of Mr, Pope's 
ill-natured criticism. 

One of these editions in quarto, illustrated with an 
interpretation and notes, after the manner of the 
classic authors in %mim Delghini, was by the worthy 
editor, anno 15*41, inscribed to bis Royal Highne.s.s 
Prince George, as a proper book for his instruction 
in principles of piety, as well as knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, when he should arrive at due maturity 
of age. To restore this book to credit, was the cause 
that induced me. to engage in this disagreeable con- 
troversy, rather than any design to depreciate the 
just reputation of Milton, 
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to support, to countenance, or patronise my 
frauds, of which I think myself obliged to de- 
clare, that not one of my friends was conscious. 
I hope to deserve, by better conduct and more 
useful undertakings, that patronage which I have 
obtained from the most illustrious and venerable 
names by misrepresentation and delusion, and 
to appear hereafter in such a character, as shall 
give you no reason to regret that your name is 
frequently mentioned with that of, Reverend 
Sir, your most humble servant, 

William Laudeu. 

December 20th, 1750, 


TESTIMONIES CONCERNING MR. 

LAUDER. 

Edinb. May 22f/, 1734. 

These are certifying, that Mr. William Lauder 
passed his course at this university, to the general 
satisfaction of these masters, under whom he 
studied. That he has applied himself particu- 
larly to the study of humanity * ever since. 
That for several years past, he has taught with 
success, students in the Humanity Class, who 
were recommended to him by the professor 
thereof. And lastly, has taught that class itself, 
during the indisposition, and since the death, of 
its late professor: and therefore is, in our 
opinion, a fit person to teach Humanity in any 
school or college whatever. 

J. Gowdie, S. S. T. 

Matt. Craufurd, S. S. T. et Hist. Eo.rr. 

William Scott, P. P. [ Reg. 

Robert Stuart, l^h. Nat. Pr. 

Col. Drummond, L. G. et. P. Pr. 

Col. Mac-Laurin, Blath. P. Edin. 

Al. Bayne, J. P. 

Charles Macky, Hist. P. 

Alex. Monro, Anat. P. 

William Dawson, L. H. P. 


A Letter from the Rev. Mr. Patrick Cuming, one of 
the ministers of Edinburgh, and Regius Profetsor 
of Church History in the University there, to the 
Rev. Mr. Blair, Rector of the Grammar-School at 
Dundee. 

D. B. — Upon a public advertisement in the 
newspapers, of the vacancy of a master’s place 
in your school, Mr. William Lauder, a friend 
of mine, proposes to set up for a condidate, and 
goes over for that purpose. He has long taught 


♦ So the Latin tongue is called in. Scotland, from 
the Latin phrase, classis huniamormn the 

class or form where that language is taught. 
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the Latin with great approbation in this place, 
and given snch proofs of his mastery in that 
language, that the best judges do upon all occa- 
sions recommend him as one who is qualified in 
the best manner. He has taught young boys 
and y(mng gentlemen, with great success j nor 
did I ever hear of any comidaint of Mm from 
either parents or children. 1 beg leave to re- 
commend him to you as my friend; what friend- 
£hip you show him, I will look upon as a very 
great act of friendship to me, of which he and I 
will retain the most gi*atefnl sense, if he is so 
happy as to he preferred. I persuade myself, 
yon will find him ready at all times to he ad- 
vised by you, as I have found him. Indeed^ if' 
jiislico had been done hwii he shoidd long ago have 
been advanced for his mcr'it. 1 ever am, D. B., 
your most affectionate, humble servant, 

Patrick Cuming. 

Minin Nov. Uth, 1742. 


A Letter from Mr. Mac-Lauriu,lato Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the Universisty of Edinburgh, to the 
■ Reverend Mr. George Blair, Rector of tlie Gram- 
mar-School at Dundee. 

Sir,-— Though unacquainted, I take the liberty 
of giving you this trouble, from the desire I 
have always had to see Mr. Lauder provided in 
a manner suited to his talent. I know him to 
have made uncommon progress in classical 
learning, to have taught it with success, and I 
never heard there could he my complaint 
against his method of teaching. I am, indeed, 
a stranger to the reasons of his want of success 
on former occasions. But after conversing 
witli him, I have ground to hope, that he will 
he always advised by you, for wdiom he pro- 
fesses great esteem, and will be useful under 
you, I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble 
servant, 

Colin Mac-Lauein. 

College of Edinburgh^ Nov. ZQth, 17*12. 


A Letter from the Authors of the " TJniversal His- 
tory,” to Mr. Lauder. 

London, August VUh, 1741. 
Learned Shi,— When we so gladly took the 
first opportunity of reviving the memory and 
merit of your incomparable Johnston, in the first \ 
volume of our Universal History,” our chief 
aim w'as to excite some generous Mecenas to 
favour the woi'Id with a new edition of a poem 
which we had long since beheld with no small 
concern, biuded, as it were, by some unaccount- 
able fatality, into an almost total oblivion: 
whilst others of that kind, none of them supe- 


rior, many vastly inferior, to it, rode, unjustly, 
as we thought, triumphant over his silent grave. 

And it is with great satisfaction that we have 
seen our endeavours so happily crowned in the. 
edition you. soon after gave of it at Edinburgh, 
in your learned and judicious vindication of 
your excellent author, and more particularly by 
the just deference which your learned and pious 
convocation has been pleased to pay to that ad- 
mirable vet'sioji. 

A'Ve have had since then, the pleasure to see 
your worthy example followed Iiei’e, in the 
several hcantiful editions of the honourable Mr. 
Auditor Benson, with his critical notes upon 
the work. 

It was, indeed, the farthest from onr thoughts, 
to enter into the merit of the controversy be- 
tween your two great poets, Johnston and Bu- 
chanan I neither were we so partial to either as 
not to see, that each had their shades as well as 
lights; so that, if the latter has been more 
happy in the choice and variety of his metre, it is 
as plain, that he has given his poetic genius such 
an unlimited scope, as has in many cases quite 
disfigured the peculiar and inimitable beauty, 
simplicity, and energy of the original, which 
the former, by a more close and judicious ver- 
sion, has constantly and surprisingly displayed, 
i Something like this we ventured to hint in our 
note upon these two noble versions : to have 
said more, would have been inconsistent with 
our designed brevity. 

We have likewise since seen what your oppo- 
nent has writ in praise of the one, and deroga- 
tion of the othei’, and think you have sufficiently 
confuted him, and with respect to us, he has 
been so far from giving ns any cause to retract 
what we had formerly said, that it has admi- 
nistered an occasion to us of vindicating it, as 
we have lately done by some critical notes on 
your excellent Johnston, which we communi- 
cated soon after to Mi*. A. B., who was pleased 
to give them a place in his last edition of him, 
and which we doubt not yon have seen long age. 
How they have heeii relished among you we 
know not, but with us they have been thought 
sufficient to prove what we have advanced, as 
well as to direct the attentive reader to discover 
new instances of your author’s exactness and 
elegance, in every page, if not almost in every 
line. 

We gratefully accept of the hooks and kind 
compliments you were ideased to transmit to us 
by Mr. Strahan, and had long since returned 
you our thanks, hut for the many avocations 
which the gi'eat work you knoiv us to be en- 
gaged in doth of necessity bring upon us; 
obliging us, or some at least of our society, to 
make from time to time an excursion to one or 
other of our two learned universities, and con- 
sulting them upon the best method of carrying 
on this work to the greatest advantage to the 
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public. This has been, some considerable jiart 
of our employment for these twelve months 
past ; and we flatter ourselves, that we have, 
with their assistance and approbation, made such 
considerable improvements on our original plan, 
as will scarcely fail of being acceptable to the 
learned world. They will shortly appear in 
print, to convince the world that we have not 
been idle, though this sixth volume is like to 
appear somewhat later in the year than was 
usual with our former ones. We shall take the 
liberty to transmit some copies of our new plan 
to you as soon as they arc printed. All we 
have left to wish with respect to your excellent 
countryman and his version is, that it may al- 
ways meet with such powerful and impartial 
advocates, and that it may be as much esteemed 
by all candid judges, as it is by, learned Sir, your 
sincere well-wishers and humble servants, 

The Authors of the Universal History.” 


A Letter from the learned Mr. Robert Ainsworth, 
Author of the Latin and English Dictionary, to 
Mr. Lauder. 

AND WORTHY SlU, — T heSE Wait On 
you to thank you for the honour you have done a 
person equally unknown as undeserving, in your 
valuable present, which I did not receive till 
several weeks after it was sent ; and since I re- 
ceived it, my eyes have been so bad, and my 
hand so unstable, that I have been forced to 
defer my duty, as desirous to thank you with 
my own hand. I congratulate to your nation 
the just honour ascribed to it by its neighbours 
and more distant countries, in having bred two 
such excellent poets as your Buchanan and 
Johnston, whom to name is to commend ; but 
am concerned for their honour at home, who 
being committed together, seem to me both to 
suffer a diixiinution, whilst justice is done to 
neither. But at the same time I highly approve 
your nation’s piety in bringing into your schools 
sacred instead of profane poesy, and heartily 
wish that oiu's, and all Christian governments, 
would follow your example herein. If a mix- 
ture of utile dulci be the best composition in 
poetry, (which is too evident to need the judg- 
ment of the nicest critic in the art) surely the 
ulilc so transcendently excels in the sacred 
hymns, that a Christian must deny his name 
that doth not acknowledge it : and if the dulcc 
seem not equally to excel, it must be from a vi- 
tiated taste of those who read them in the orig- 
inal, and in others at second-hand from transla- 
tions. For tine manner of wxdting in the East 
and West are widely distant, and which to a 
l^araphrast must render his task exceeding diffi- 
cult, as requiring a perfect knowledge in two 
languages, wherein the idioms and graces of 


speech, caused by the diversity of their religion, 
laws, customs, &c. are as remote aa the inhabi- 
tants, wherein notwithstanding your poets have 
succeeded to admiration. 

Your main contest seems to me, when stript 
of persons, whether the easy or sublime in poesy 
be preferable j if so, 

I Non o pis est nos trie tan tam componero litem : 

nor think I it in your case material to be decided. 
Both these have their particular excellences and 
graces, and youth ought to be taught wherein 
(which the matter ought chiefly to determine) 
the one hath place, and where the other. Now 
since the hymns of David, Moses, and other 
divine poets intermixt with them, (infinitely ex- 
celling those of Callimachus, Alcams, Sappho, 
Anacreon, and all others) abound in both these 
virtues, and both your poets are acknowledged 
to be very happy in paraphrasing them, it is my 
opinion both of them, without giving the least 
preference to either, should he read alternately 
in your schools, as the tutor shall direct. Par- 
don, learned Sir, this scribble to my age and 
weakness, both which are very great, and com- 
mand me wherein I may serve you, as, learned 
Sir, your obliged, thankful, and obedient servant, 
Kobert AlNSWOaTH. 

S}>Ualfields, Sept. 1741, 


A Letter from the Authors of the “ Universal His- 
tory/’ to Mr. Auditor Benson. 

Sir,— It is with no small pleasure that we 
see Dr. Johnston’s translation of the Psalms 
revived in so elegant a manner, and adorned 
with such a just and learned display of its in- 
imitable beauties. As we flatter ourselves that 
the character we gave it in our first volume of 
the Universal History,” did in some measure 
contribute to it, we hope, that in justice to that 
great poet, you will permit us to cast the follow- 
ing mites into your treasury of critical notes on 
his noble version. We always thought tlie palm 
by far this author’s due, as upon many other 
accounts, so especially for two excellences 
hitherto not taken notice of by any critic, that 
we know of, -and which we beg leave to transmit 
to you, and if you think fit, by you to the pub- 
lic, in the following observations. 

We beg leave to subscribe ourselves, Sir, &c. 

The Authors of the “ Universjxl History.* 


Dr. Isaac Watts, D.D. in bis late Book entitled, 
“The Improvement of the Mind/’ Loud. 1741. 
p. 114. 

Upon the whole survey of things, it is my opin- 
STD 
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ion, that for almost all boys who learn this 
tongue, [the Latin] it would be much safer to 
be taught Xaim poest/ (as soon, and as far as 
they can need it) from those excellent transla- 
tions of David*s Psalms, which are given us by 
Buchanan in the various measures of Horace ; 
and, the lower classes had better read Dr. John- 
ston’s translation of those Psalms, another elegant 
writer of the Scots nation, instead of Ovid’s 
Epistles ; for he has turned the same Psalms, 
perhaps with greater elegancy, into elegiac 
verse, whereof the learned' W. Benson, Esq. 
has lately published a new edition ; and I hear 
that these Psalms are honoured with an in- 
creasing use in the schools of Holland and Scot- 
land. A stanza, or a couplet of those writers, 
would now and then stick upon the minds of 
youth, and would furnish them infinitely better 
with pious and moral thoughts, and do some- 
thing towards making them good men and 
Christians. 


An act of the Oommissiou of the General Assembly 
of the Kirk of Scotland, recommending Dr. Arthur 
Johnston’s Latin Paraphrase of the Psalms of 
David, &c. 

At Edinburgh, ISih qf November, 1740, post me- 
ridiem. 

A PETITION having been presented to the late 
General Assembly, by Mr. William Lander, 
Teacher of Humanity in Edinburgh, craving, 
That Dr. Arthur Johnston’s Latin Paraphrase 
on the Psalms of David, and Mr. Robert Boyd, 
of Trochrig, his Necatombe Christiana, may he 
recommended to be taught in all grammar- 
schools ; and the assembly having appointed a 
committee of their number to take the desire of 
the foresaw! petition into their consideration, 
and report to the Commission; the said com- 
mittee ofiered their opinion, that the Commis- 
sion should grant the desire of the said petition, 
and recommend the said Dr, Johnston’s Para- 
phrase to he taught in the lower classes of the 
schools, and Mr. George Buchanan’s Para- 
phrase on the Psalms, together with Mr. Ro- 
bert Boyd of Trochrig’s Mecalomhe Christiana 
in the higher classes of schools, and Humanity- 
classes in universities. The Commission having 
heard the said report, unanimously approved 
thereof, and did, and hereby do, recommend ac- 
cordingly, Extracted by 

William Grant/ Cl. Eel. Sc. 


* This honourable gentleman is now his Majesty’s 
Advocate for .Scotland, 


[ A letter from the learned Mr. Abraham Gronoviua, 
i Secretary to the University of Leyden, to Mr. 

Lauder, concerning the Adamus Exsul of Grotius. 

Clarissimo Viro, Wilhelmo Laudero, Abraha- 
mus Gronovius, S. P. D. 

PosTQUAK binse literae turn ad me perlatae fue- 
runt, duaa editiones carminum H. Grotii, viii 
vere summi, excussi j verdm ab utraque tragea- 
diam, quam Adamum Exsulem incripsit, o araw, 
abesso deprehendi; neque ullum ejusdem ex- 
emplar, quamvis tres * editiones exstare adnota- 
veram, ullibi oifendere potui, adeo ut spe, quam 
vorabam desidei-io tuo satisfaciendi, me prorsus 
excidisse existimarem. 

Verhm nuperrime fort^ con tig! t, ut primam 
Trageedice Grotiams edition em Hag®, An. 1601. 
publicatam, beneficio amicissimi mihi viri nac- 
tus fuerim, ej usque decern priores paginas, qui- 
bus prseter chorum actus primus comprehendi- 
tur, a Jacobo meo, optimse spei adolescente, 
transcriptas nunc ad te mitto. Vale vir dbetis- 
sime, meque ut facis am'are perge. Dabam 
Lugd, Bat. A. D. iv, Eid. Sept. A. D. 

MDCCXLVI. 


A Second Letter from the same Gentleman to Mr. 

Lauder, on the same Subject. 

Clarissime atque Eruditissime Vir ! 

' PosTEAQUAM tandeui Jacobus meus residuam 
partem, quam desiderabas, Tragccdice Grotianoe 
transcripserat, ut efi diutius careres, committere 
nolui : quod autem citius illam ad finem perdu- 
cere non potuerxt, obstiterunt varise occupationes, 
quibus districtus fuit. Ham prtBter scholastica 
studia, quibus strenub incubuit, ipsi componenda 
erat ©ratio, ‘ qua rudimenta linguaj GrieciB La- 
tinaeque deponeret, eamque, quod vehementer 
lector, venustb, etquidera stilo ligato, composuit, 
et in niagna auditorum corona pi’onuntiavit. 
Quod autem ad exemplar ipsum, qpo Adamus 
Exsul comprehenditur, spectat, id lubens, si 
meum foret, ad te perferrl curarem, verilm illud 
a clarissimo possessore tauti sestimatur, ut per- 
suasum habeam me istud minimb ab ipso impe- 
traturum; et san^ sacra carmina Grotii aded 
mrd obvia sunt, ut eorundem exemplar apud 
ipsos remonstraniium ecclesiastas frustra quiosl- 
verim. 

Opus ipsum inscriptum est Henrico Bor- 


* Though Gronovius here mentions only three edi- 
tions of this noble and curious performance, the 
Adamus Exsul of Grotius ; yet it appears from the 
catalogue of his works, that no fewer than four have 
been printed, two in quarto, and two in, octavo, in 
the years 1601, 1609, and 1635 ; two having been made, 
one in quarto, the other in octavo. Anno. ICOI. 



POSTSCRIPT. 


BONio, pRiNciri CoKB^o; et forma libri est ia 
<luarto, lit nullo pacto literis iacliidi possit. Ce- 
terdm, pro splendidissima et Ma^nse Britaanifie 
principe, cui meritd dicata est, digna editione 
Psalmorum, ex versione raetrica 07nnium ferh 
^foetarum pnndpis Joiinstoki maximas tibi 
grates habet agitque Jacobus. Utinam illustris- 
simus Bensoniis in usura serenissimi priocipis, 
atque ingeniorum in altiora surgentium, eidem 
formA, iisdemque t 3 ^pis exarari juberet divinos 
illos Ciceronis de Ofiiciis libros, dignos sane, 
quos diurna nocturnaque manu versaret prin- 
ceps, a quo aliqiiando Britannici regni majestas 
et popuii salus pendebunt I Interim tibi, erudi- 
tissime vir, atque ctiam politissimo D. Cayeo, 
pro muneribus literariis, quse per nobiiissimum 
Lawsonium ad me curdstis, magno opere me 
obstrictum agnosco, eademque summa cum yo- 
luptate a me perlecta sunt. 

Filius mens tc plurimbm saliitat. 

Vale doctissimo vir, meisquc verbis D. Ca~ 
veuin saluta, atque amare perge, Tuum, 

Abiiahamum Giionovium. 
Dabam Leidis^ A. D. xiv. Kal. 

Malas, A. D. muccxlvii. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

An» now my character is jdaced above all sus- 
picion of fraud by authentic documents, I will 
make bold at last to pull oif the mask, and de- 
clare sincerely the true motive that induced me 
to interpolate a few lines into some of the au- 
thors quoted by me in my Essay on Milton, 
which was this : Knowing the pi’epossession in 
favour of Milton, how deeply it was rooted in 
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many, J was willing to make trial, if the partial 
admirers of that author would admit a translation 
of his own words to pass for his sense, or exhibit 
his meaning ; which I thought they would not : 
nor was I mistalceninmy conjecture, forasmuch 
as several gentlemen, seeininglypersonsof judg- 
ment and learning, assured me, they humbly 
conceived I had not proved my point, and that 
Milton might have written as he has done sup- 
posing he had never seen these autlioi's, or they 
had never existed. Such is the force of preju- 
dice I This exactly confirms the j udicious obser- 
vation of the excellent moralist and poet ; 

Pravo favorc labi mortales sclent,, 

Et pro jadicio dum stant errnris sui, 

Ad pcenitcudum rebus manifestis agi. 

For had I designed (as the vindicator of Milton 
supposes) to impose a trick on the public, and 
procure credit to my assertions hy an imposture, 
I would never have drawn lines from Hog’s 
translation of Milton, a book common at every 
sale, I had almost said at every stall, nor ascribed 
them to authors so easily attained : I would have 
gone another way to work, by translating forty 
or fifty lines, and assigning them to an author, 
whose works possibly might not be found till 
the world expire at the genei'al confiagration. 
My imposing therefore on the public in general,, 
instead of a few obstinate persons, (for whose 
sake alone the stratagem was designed) is the 
only thing culpable in my conduct, for which 
again I most humbly ask pardon : and that this, 
and this only, was, as no other could be, my 
design, no one I think can doubt, from the 
account I have just now given; and whether 
that was so criminal, as it has been represented, 
I shall leave every impartial mind to determine. 


AN ACCOUNT OF AN ATTEMPT 

TO 

ASCERTAIN THE LpNGITUDE.f 

FIRST PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1755. 


It ia well known to seamen and philosophers, 
that after the numerous improvements produced 


^ The person here meant was the learned and 
worthy Dr. Isaac Lawson, lata physician to the 
English armjr in Flanders : by whom Mr, Gronovina 
did me the honour to transmit to me two or three 
acts of the Adamus Exsul of Grotius, transcribed by 
his son Mr. James. The truth of this particular 


by the extensive commerce of the later ages, 
the great defect in the art of sailing is ignorance 


consists perfectly well with the knowledge of the 
Doctor’s brother John Lawson, Esq. counsellor at 
law ; who also had the same thing lately confirmed 
to him by Mr. Gronovius himself in Holland. 

+ An Account of an attempt to ascertain the 
Longitude at Sea, by an exact Theory of the Varia* 
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of longitude, or of the distance to which the 
ship has passed eastward or westward fi*om any 
given meridian. 

That navigation might at length be set free from 
this uncertainty, the legislative power of this 
kingdom incited the industry of searchers into 
nature, by a large reward proposed to him who 
should show a xu’acticable method of finding 
the longitude at sea ; and pi*oportionable recom^ 
pences to those, who, though they should not fully 
attain this great end, might yet make such ad- 
vances and discoveries as should facilitate the 
work to those that might succeed them. 

By the splendour of this golden encourage- 
ment many eyes were dazzled, which nature 
never intended to pry into her secrets. By the 
hope of sudden riches many understandings were 
set on work very little proportioned to their 
strength, among whom whether mine shall be 
numhered, must bo left to the candour of pos- 
terity : for I, among others, laid aside the bus- 
iness of iny profession, to apply myself to the 
study of the longitude, not indeed in expectation 
of the reward due to a complete discovery 5 yet 
not without hopes, that I might be considered 
iis an assistant to some greater genius, and re- 
ceive from the justice of my country the wages 
offered to an honest and not unsuccessful laboturer 
in science. 

Considering the various means by which this 
important inquiry has been pursued, I found 
that the observation of the eclipses, either of the 
primary or secondary planets, being possible but 
at certain times, could be of no use to' the sailor j 
that the motions of the moon had been long 
attended, Imxvever accurately, without any con- 
sequence ; that other astronomical observations 
were difficult and uncertain with every advan- 
tage of situation, instruments, and knowledge ; 
atul were therefore utterly impracticable to the 
sailor, tost upon the water, ill provided w'ith 
instruments, and not very skilful in their ap- 
plication. 

The hope of an accurate clock or time-keeper 
is moi*e specious. But when I began these stu- 
dies, no movements had yet been made that 
were not evidently inaccurate and uncertam ; 
and even of the mechanical labours w-hich X now 
hear so loxidly celebrated, when I consider the 
obstruction of movements by friction, the waste 
of their parts by attrition, the various pi*essure 
of the atmosphere, the effects of dilferent effluvia 
upon metals, the power of heat and cold upon 
all matter, the changes of gi’avitation and the 
hazard of concussion, I cannot hut fear that they 
will supply the wuu’ld with another instance of 
fruitless ingenuity, though I hope they will not 


fiou of the fllagTictical Needle; with a Table of 
VuvbU.ions at the luoiU reuiarkable cities in Europe, 
fxoui the year IGlIO to LSOO. Ey ialt v yUliitniH . 


AN ATTEMPT 

leave upon this country the reproach of unre- 
warded diligence. 

I saw therefore nothing on which I could fix 
with probability of success, but the magnctical 
needle, an instrument easily portable, and little 
subject to accidental injuries, with which the 
sailor has had a long acquaintance, which lie 
will willingly study, and can easily consult. 

The magnetic needle from' the year ISOO, 
when it is generally supposed to have been first 
applied by John Goia, of Amalphi, to the sea- 
man’s use, seems to have been long thought to 
point exactly to the north and south by the na- 
vigators of those times ; %vho sailing commonly 
on the calm Mediterranean, or making only 
short voyages, had no need of very accui’ate ob- 
servations; and who, if they ever transiently 
observed any deviations from the meridian, 
either ascribed them to some extrinsic and acci- 
dental cause, or willingly neglected what it was 
not necessary to understand. 

But when the discovery of the neiv world 
turned the attention of mankind upon the naval 
sciences, and long courses required greater 
niceties of practice, the variation of the needle 
soon became observable, and was recorded in 
1500 by Sebastian Cabot, a Portuguese, who, at 
the expense of the king of England, discovered 
the northern coasts of America. 

As the next century was a time of naval ad- 
ventures, it might be expected that the variation 
once observed, should have been well studied : 
yet it seems to have been little heeded ; for it 
was supposed to be constant and always the 
same in the same place, till in 1625 Gellibrand 
noted its changes, and published his observa- 
tions. 

From this time the philosophical world had a 
new subject of speculation, and the students of 
magnetism employed their researches upon the 
gradual changes of the needle’s direction, or the 
variations of the variation, which have hitherto 
appeared so desultory and capricious, as to 
elude all the schemes which the most fanciful of 
the philosophical dreamers could devise fov its 
explication. Any system that could have united 
these tormenting diversities, they seem inclined 
to have received, and would have contentedly 
numbered the revolutions of a central magnet, 
with very little concern about its existence, 
could they have assigned it any motion, or vi- 
cissitude of motions, which would have corre- 
sponded with the changes of the needle. 

Yet upon this secret property of magnetism 1 
ventured to build my hopes of ascertaining the 
longitude at sea. I found it undeniably certain 
that the needle varies its direction in a course 
eastward or westward between any assignable 
parallels of latitude: and supposing nature to 
be in this as in all other operations uniform and 
consistent, X doubted not but the variation pro- 
ceeded in some established method, though per- 
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•Jiaps too abstruse and complicated for liuman 
comprehension. 

This difficulty however was to be encounter- 
ed; and by close and steady perseverance of 
attention I at last subdued, or thought myself 
to have subdued, it j having formed a regular 
system in which all the phenorhena seemed to 
be reconciled ; and being able from the varia- 
tion in places where it is known to trace it to 
those where it is unknown ; or from the past to 
predict the future : and consequently knowing 
the latitude and variation, to assign the true 
longitude of any place. 

With this system I came to London, where 
having laid my proposals before a number of 
ingenious gentlemen, it was agreed that during 
the time required to the completion of my ex- 
periments, I should be supported by a joint 
subscription to be repaid out of the reward, to 
which they concluded me entitled. Among the 
subscribers was Mr. llowley, the incmoi’abie 
constructor of the orrery ; and among my favour- 
ers was the Lord Piesley, a title not unknown 
among magnetical philosophers, I frequently 
showed upon a globe of brass, experiments by 
which my system was confirmed, at the house 
of Mr. Kowley, where the learned and curious 
of that time generally assembled. 

At this time great expectations were raised by 
Mr. Whiston, of ascertaining the longitude by 
the inclination of the needle, which he supposed I 
to increase or diminish regularly. With this 
learned man I had many conferences, in which 
I endeavoured to evince what he has at last con- 
fessed in the narrative of his life, the uncertainty 
and inefficacy of his method. 

About the year 1729, my subscribers explained 
my pretentions to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and the Lord Torrington declaredmy claim just 
to the rewai’d assigned in the last clause of the 
act to those who should make discoveries con- 
ducive to ,the perfection of the art of sailing. 
This he pressed with so much warmth, tliat the 
commissioners agreed to lay my tables before 
Sir Isaac Newton, who excused himself, by 
reason of his age, from a rcgulai- examination : 
but when he wavS informed that I held the varia- 
tion at London to bo still increasing, which he 
and the other philosophers, his pupils, thought 
to be then stationary, and on the point of re- 
gression, he declared that he believed my system 
visionai’y. I did not much murmur to be for a 
time overborne by that mighty name, even when 
I believed that the name only was against me : 
and I have lived till I am able to produce, in my 
fiivour, the testimony of time, the inflexible 
enemy of false hypotheses ; the only testimony 
which it becomes human understandhjig to 
pose to the authority of Newton. 

My notions have indeed been since treated 
witli equal superciliousness by those who have 
nut the same title to confideucc of dociaiou ; meu 
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who, though perhaps very learned In their own 
studies, have had little acquaintance with mine. 
Yet even this may he borne, far better than the 
petulance of boys whom I have seen shoot up 
into philosophers by experiments wliich I have 
long since made and neglected, and by im- 
provements which I have so long transferred 
into my ordinary practice, that I cannot remem- 
ber when I was without them. 

When Sir Isaac Newton had declined the office 
assigned him, it wasgiven to Mr. Molineux, one 
of the commissioners of the Admii’alty, who en- 
gaged in it with no great inclination to favour 
me; but however thought one of the instru- 
ments, which, to confirm my own opinion, and 
to confute Mr. Whiston’ s, I had exhibited to the 
Admiralty, so curious or useful, that he sur- 
reptitiously copied it on paper, and clandes- 
tinely endeavoured to have it imitated by a 
workman for his own use. 

This treatment naturally produced remon- 
strances and altercations, which indeed did not 
continue long, for Mr. Molineux died soon after- 
wards ; and my proposals were for a time for- 
gotten. 

I will not however accuse him of designing to 
condemn me, without a trial ; for he demanded 
a portion of my tables to be tried in a voyage 
to America, which I then thought I had reason 
to refuse him, not yet knowing how difficult it 
was to obtain, on any terms, an actual exami- 
nation. 

About this time the theory of Dr. Halley was 
the chief subject of mathematical conversation ; 
and though I could not but consider him as too 
mueb a rival to be appealed to as a judge, yet 
his reputation detei'mined me to solicit his ac- 
quaintance and hazard his opinion. I was in- 
troduced to him by Mr. Low^thorp and Dr. De- 
saguliers, and put my tables into his hands; 
which, after having had them about twenty days 
under consideration, he returned in the presence 
of the learned Mr, Machin, and many other 
skilful men, with an entreaty that J tnovM pub- 
link them speedily i for I sJmidd do injinite ser- 
vice to mankind. 

It is one of the melancholy pleasures of an 
old man, to recollect the kindness of friends, 
whose kindness he shall experience no moi*e. 

I have now none left to favour my studies ; and 
therefore naturally turn my thoughts on those 
by whom I was favoured in better days : and I 
hope the vanity of age may be forgiven, when 
I declare that I can boast among my friends, 
almost every name of my time that is now re- 
membered : and that in that great period of ma- 
thematical competition scarce any man failed to 
appear as my defender, who did not appear as 
my antagonist. 

By these friends I was encouraged to exhibit 
to the Royal Society, an ocular proof of tlm 
reasonableness of my theory, by a sphere oi’ 
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iron, on wliich a small compass moved in vari- 
ous directions, exhibited no imperfect system of 
magnetical attraction. The experiment was 
shown by Mr. Hawkesbee, and the explanation 
with, which it was accompanied, was reall by 
Dr. Mortimer. I received the thanks of the 
society ; and was solicited to reposit my theory 
properly scaled and attested among their ar- 
chives, for the information of posterity. I am 
informed, that this whole transaction is recorded 
in their minutes. 

After this I withdrew from public notice, 
and applied myself wholly to the continuation 
of my experiments, the confirmation of my 
system, and the comxdetion of my tables, with 
no other companion than Mr. Gray, who shared 
all my studies and amusements, and used to re- 
pay my communications of magnetism, with his 
discoveries in electricity. Thus I proceeded 
with incessant diligence j and perhaps in the 
zeal of inf|uiry did not Biifficieritly reflect on 
the silent encroachments of time, or remember, 
that no man is in more danger of doing little, 
than he who flatters himself with abilities to do 
all. When X was forced out of my retirement, 
1 came loaded with the infirmities of age, to 
struggle with the difficulties of a narrow fortune, 
cut off by the blindness of my daughter from 
the only assistance which I ever had j deprived 
by time of my patron and friends, a kind of 
stranger in a new world, where cariosity is now 
diverted to other objects, and where, having no 
means of ingratiating my labours, I stand the 
single votary of an obsolete Science, the scoff 
of puny pupils of puny philosophers. 

In this state of dereliction and depression, I 
have"bec[ueathed to posterity the following table ; 
which, if time shall verify my conjectures, will 
show that the variation was once known j and 
that mankind had once within their reach an 
easy method of discovering the longitude. 

I will not however engage to maintain, that 
all my numbers are theoretically and minutely 
exact ; 1 have not endeavoured at such degrees 
of accuracy as only distract inquiry without 
benefiting practice. The quantity of the varia- 
tion has been settled partly by instruments, and 
partly by computation; instruments must al- 
ways .partake of the imperfection of the eyes and 
hands of those that make, and of those that use 
them; and computation, till it has been recti- 
fied by experiment, is always in danger of some 
omission in the premises, or some error in the 
deduction. 

It must be observed, in the use of this table, 
that though I name particular cities for the sake 


of exciting attention, yet the tables are adjusted 
only to longitude and latitude. Thus when I 
predict that at Prague, the variation will in the 
year 1800 be 24 J W., I intend to say, that it will 
be such if Prague he, as 1 have placed it, after 
the host geographers, in longitude 14 SO^ E. la- 
titude 50 40'. ; but that this is its true situation, 
I cannot be certain. The latitude of many places 
is unknown, and the longitude is known of very 
few ; and even those who are unacquainted ■with 
science, will he convinced that it is not easily to 
he found, when they are told ho%v many degrees 
Dr. Halley, and the French mathematicians, 
place the Cape of Good Plope distant from each 
other. 

Those who would pui’sue this inquiry with 
philosophical nicety, must likewise procure bet- 
ter needles than those commonly in use. The 
needle, which after long experience I recom- 
mend to mariners, must he of pure steel, the 
spines and the cap of one piece, the whole 
length three inches, each spine containing four 
grains and a half of steel, and the cap thirteen 
j grains and a half. 

The common needles are so ill formed, or so 
unskilfully suspended, that they are affected by 
many causes besides magnetism ? and among 
other inconveniences have given occasion to the 
idle dream of a horary variation. 

I doubt not but particular places may produce 
exceptions to my system. There may be, in 
many parts of the earth, bodies which obstruct 
or intercept the general influence of magnetism ; 
but those interruptions do not infringe the the- 
ory. It is allowed, that water will run, down 
a declivity, though sometimes a strong wind 
may force it upwards. It is granted, that the 
sun gives light at noon, though in certain con- 
junctions it may suffer an eclipse. 

These causes, whatever they are, that inter- 
rupt the course of the magnetical powers, are 
least likely to be found in the great ocean, wdien 
the earth, with all its minerals, is secluded from 
the compass by the vast body of uniform water. 
So that this method of finding the longitude, 
with a happy contrariety to all others, is most 
easy and practicable at sea. 

. This method, therefore, I recommend to the 
study and prosecution of the sailor and philo- 
sopher; and the appendant specimen I exhibit 
to the candid examination of the maritime na- 
tions, as a speeimeii of a general table, showing 
the variation at all times and places for the 
whole revolution of the magnetic poi^s, which I 
have long ago begun, and, with just encourage- 
ment, should have long ago completed. 



C O N S I D E II A T I O N S 

ON THE 

PLANS OFFERED FOR THE 

CONSTRUCTION OF BLACK-FRIARS BRIDGE. 

IN THREE LETTERS, TO THE PRINTER OF THE GAZETTEER. 


LETTER 1. 

Dec. ik, 1759. 

Sir, 

The Plans which have been olFered by different 
ai'chitects, of different reimtation and abilities, 
for the construction of the Bridge intended to 
be built at Black-Friars, are, by the rejection 
of the greater part, now reduced to a small 
number j in which small number, three are sup- 
posed to be much superior to the rest ; so that 
only three architects are now properly compe- 
titors for the honour of this great employment ; 
by two (f whom are proposed semicircular, and by 
the othei' elliptical arches. 

The question is, therefore, whether an ellipti- 
cal or semicircular arch is to be preferred ? 

The first excellence of, a bridge built for com- 
merce over a large river, is strength.; for a 
bridge which cannot stand, however beautiful, 
will boast its beauty but a little while; the 
stronger arch is therefore to be prefeiTed, and 
much more to be preferred, if with greater 
strength it has greater beauty. 

Those who are acquainted with the mathe- 
matical principles of architecture, are not many ; 
and yet fewer are they who will, upon any sin- 
gle occasion, endure any laborious stretch of 
thought, or harass their minds with unaccus- | 
tomed investigations. We shall therefore at- 
tempt to show the weakness of the elliptical arch, 
by arguments which appear simply to common 
reason, and which will yet stand the test of geo- 
metrical examination. 

All arches have a certain degree of weak- 
ness. No hollow building can be equally strong 
with a solid mass, of which every upper part 
presses perpendicularly upon the lower. Any 
weight laid upon the top of an arch, has a ten- 
dency to force that top into the vacuity beloiv ^ 
and the arch thus loaded on the top, stands only 
because the stones that form it, being wider in 
the upper than in the lower parts, that part 
that fills a wider space cannot fall through a 
space less wide ; but the force which laid upon 
a flat would press directly downwards, is dis- 
persed each way in a lateral direction, as the j 
parts of a beam are pushed out to the right and 


left by a wedge driven between them. In pro- 
portion as the stones are wider at the top than 
at the bottom, they can less easily be forced 
downwards, and as their lateral surfaces tend 
more from the centre to each side, to so much 
more is the pressure directed laterally towards 
the piers, and so much less perpendicularly to- 
wards the vacuity. 

Upon this plain principle the semicircular 
arch may be demonstrated to excel in strength 
the elliptical arch, which approaching nearer 
to a straight line, must be constructed with 
stones whose diminution dowuwai’ds is very 
little, and of which the pressure is almost per- 
pendicular. 

: It has yet been sometimes asserted by hardy 
ignorance, that the elliptical arch is stronger than 
the semicircular; or in other terms, that any 
mass is more strongly supported the less it rests 
upon the supporters. If the elliptical arch be 
equally strong with the semicirculai*, that is, 
if an arch, by approaching to a straight line, 
loses none of its stability, it will follow, that all 
arcuation is useless, and that the bridge may at 
last without any inconvenience, consist of stone 
laid in straight lines from pillar ft? pillar. But 
if a straight line will bear no weight, which is 
evident at the fii*st view, it is plain likexvise, that 
an ellipsis will bear very little ; and that as the 
arch is more curved, its strength is increased. 

Having thus evinced the superior strength 
of the semicircular arch, we have sufficiently 
proved, that it ought to be preferred ; but to 
leave no objection uiiprevented, we think it 
proper likewise to observe, that the elliptical 
arch must always appear to want elevation and 
dignity; and that if beauty be to be deter- 
mined by suffrages, the elliptical arch will 
have little to boast, since the only bridge of that 
kind has now stood- two hundred years without 
imitation. 

If in opposition to these arguments, and in 
defiance at once of right reason and general 
authority, the elliptical arch should at last be 
chosen, what will the world believe, than that 
some other motive than reason influenced the 
determination ? And some degree of partiality 
cannot but be suspected by him, who has been 
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told that one of the judges appointed to decide 
this qnestiosi, is Mr* M-— 11-— r, who having by 
ignorance, or thoughtlessness, already preferred 
the elliptical arch, will probably think himself 
obliged to maintain his own judgment, though 
his opinion will avail but little with the public, 
when it is known that Mr, S— ps— n declares it 
to he false. 

He that in the list of the committee chosen 
for the super intendency of the bridge, reads 
many of the most illustrious names of this gi*eat 
city, will liope that the greater number will 
have more reverence for the opinion of poste- 
rity, than to disgrace themselves, and the me- 
tropolis of the kingdom, in compliance with any 
man, who, instead of voting, aspires to dictate, 
perhaps without any claim to such superiority, 
either by greatness of birth, dignity of employ- 
ment, extent of knowledge, or largeness of 
fortune. 


LETTER ir. 

Dec. Qth, 1759. 

»Sin, 

Xn questions of general concern, there is no law 
of government or rule of decenejq tliat forbids 
open examination and public discussion. 1 
shall therefore not betray, by a mean apology, 
that right which no man has power, and, X sup- 
pose, no wise man has desired to refuse me ; but 
shall consider the Letter published hy you last 
Friday, in defence of Mr. M— -’s* design for a 
new bridge. 

Mr. M- --- - - - proposes elliptical arches. It 

has been objected that elliptical arches are 
weak : and therefore imi>roper for a bridge of 
commerce, in a country where greater weights 
nro ordinarily carried by land than perhaps in 
any other part of the w'orld. That there is an 
elliptical hrhlgc at Florence is allowed, but the 
objectors maintain, that its stability is so much 
doubted, ihai carts are not permitted to pass 
over it. 

To this no answer is made, but that it was 
built for coaches ; and if it had been built for 
carts, it would have been made stronger : thus 
all the controvortists agree, that the bridge is 
too wealc for carts; and it is of little importance, 
whether carts are prohibited because the bridge 
is weak, or whether the architect, knowing that 
carts were i»rohibited, voluntarily constructed a 
%veak bridge. The instability of the elliptical 
arch has been sufficiently proved hy argument, 
and Anmit'inuti’s attempt has proved it hy ex- 
aipple. 

The iron rail, w’hetlier gilt or varnished, ap- 


Mr. Mylne. 


pears to me unworthy of debate, I suppose 
every judicious eye will discern it to be minute 
and trifling, equally unfit to make a part of a 
great design, whatever be its colour. I shall 
only observe how little the writer understands 
his own positions, when he recommends it to be 
cast in whole pieces from pier to pier. That 
iron forged is stronger than iron cast, every 
smith can inform him j and if it bo cast in large 
pieces, the fracture of a single bar must be re- 
Xjaired by a new piece. 

The abrupt rise which is feared from firm 
circular arches, may he easily prevented, by a 
little extension of the abutment at each end, 
which will take away the objection, and add al- 
most nothing to the expense. 

The whole of the argument in favour of Mr. 

M , is only that tliez'e is an elliptical bridge 

at Florence, and an iron balustrade at Rome ; 
the bridge is owmed to be wmak, and the iron 
balustrade we consider as mean ; and are loth 
that our own country should unite two follies 
in a public work. 

The ai’chitrave of Perault, -which has been 
pompously produced, bears nothing but its en- 
tablature ; and is so far from owing its support 
to the artful section of the stone, that it is held 
together by cramps of iron ; to which I am 
afraid Mr. M-----* must have recourse, if he 
persists in his ellipsis, or, to use the -^ords of 
his vindicator, forms his arch of four segments 
of circles drawn from four difi’erent centres. 

That Mr. BI— — obtained the prize of the 
architecture at Rome, a few montlis ago, is will- 
ingly confessed ; nor do his oi^poncnts doubt 
that he obtained it by deserving it. May he 
continue to obtain whatever he deserves ; hut 
let it not be presumed that a prize gi-anted at 
Rome, implies an irresistible dcgvaci of skill. 
The c()mi>etition is only between boys, and the 
prize given to excite laudable industry, not to, 
reward consummate excellence. Nor will the 
suffrage of the Romans much advance any name 
among those wdio know, what no man of science 
will deny, that architecture has for some time 
dcgcnei-ated at Rome to the lowest state, azid 
that the IVnthoon is now” deformed by petty 
decorations. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


LETTER III. 

Dec. I5lh, 1759. 

Sir, 

It is the common fate of erroneous positions, 
that they are betrayed hy defence, and obscured 
by explanation ; tliat their authors deviate from 
the main question into incidental disquisitions, 
and raise a mist where they should let in light. 

Of all these concomitants of errors, the Letter 
of Dec. lOth, in favour of ellijztical arches, 1,^8 
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nfTorded examples. A great part of it is spent 
wpon digressions. The writer allows, that the 
first excellence of a bridge is tindouhtedly sh'cngth : 
'but this concession affords him an opportunity 
of telling us, that strength, or provision against 
decay, has its limits j and of mentioning the 
Monument and Cupola, without any advance 
towards evidence or argument. 

The first excellence of a bridge is now idlowed 
to he strength ; and it has been asserted, that a 
semi-ellipsis has less strength than a semicircle. 
To this he first answers, that gra?ih'ng this posi- 
tion for a nuwientf the semi-ellipsis may yet 
have strength sufficient for the purposes of com’- 
merce. This grant, which was made but for a 
moment, needed not to have been made at all ; 
for before he concludes his Letter, he under- 
takes to prove, that the elliptical arch must in 
all respects be superior in strength to the seyni- 
circle. I^or this daring assertion he made way 
by the intermediate paragraphs; in which he 
observes, that the convexity of a semi-ellipsis 
may be increased at loill to any degree that 
strength may require: which is, that an elliptical 
arch may be made less elliptical, to be made 
less weak ; or that an arch, which by its ellip- 
tical form is supei*k)r in strength to the semi** 
circle, may become almost as strong as a semi- 
circle, by being made almost semicircular. 

That the longer diameter of aif ellipsis may 
be shortened, till it shall differ little from a cir- 
cle, is indisputebly true; hut why should the 
writer forget the semicircle differs as little from 
such an ellipsis? It seems that the difference, 
whether small or great, is to the advantage of 
the semicircle ; for he does not promise that the 
elliptical arch, with all the convexity that his 
imagination can confer, will stand without 
cramps of iron^ and melted lead, and large stmes, 
and a very thick arch assistances which the 
semicircle does not require, and which can be 
yet less required by a semi-ellipsis, which is in 
all respects superior in strength, 

man who loves opposition so well, as to 


be thus at variance with himself, little doubt can 
be made of his contrariety to others ; nor do- I 
think myself entitled to complain of disregard 
from one, with whom the performances of an- 
tiquity have so Utile weight; yet in defiance of 
all this contemptuous superiority, I must again 
venture to declare, that a straight line will bear 
no weight i being convinced, that not even the 
science of Vasari can make that form strong 
which the laws of nature have condemned to 
I weakness. By the position, that a straight line 
toill bear nothing, is meant, that it receives no 
strength from straightness ; for that many bodies, 
laid in straight lines, will support weight by the 
cohesion of their parts, every one has found, 
who has seen dishes on a shelf, or a thief upon 
the gallows. It is not denied, that stones may 
be so crushed together by enormous pressure on 
each side, that a heavy mass may safely be laid 
upon them ; but the strength must be derived 
merely from the lateral resistance ; and the line 
so loaded will be itself part of the load. 

The semi-elliptical arch has one i*ecoramenda- 
tion yet iinexamined ; wc are told that it is dif* 
ficult of execution. Why difficulty should be 
chosen for its own sake, I am not able to dis- 
cover; but it must not be forgotten, that as the 
convexity is increased, the difficulty is lessened ; 
and I know not well whether this writer, who 
appears equally ambitious of difficulty and stu- 
dious of strength, will wish to increase the con- 
vexity for the gain of strength, or to lessen it fin* 
the love of difficulty. 

The friend of Mr. M— , however he may 
be mistaken in some of his opinions, does not 
want the appearance of reason, when he prefers 
facts CO theories ; and that I may not dismiss 
the question without some appeal to facts, I will 
borrow an example, suggested by a great artist, 
and recommended to those who may still doubt 
which of the two arches is the stronger, to pres# 
an egg first on the ends, and then wpon the 
siMes. I am, Sir, yoiu's, &c. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN; 

■^vrni AN ACCOUNT OF THE HONOUR DUE TO AN ENCLISH FAimER. 


FROM THE UNIVERSAL VISITOR FOR FEB. 1756. 


A GMCUT.TUitE, in the primeval ages, was the ] mankind then consisted in cattle, and the pro- 
common parenf: of traffic ; for the opulence of j duct of tillage ; which are now v^«»ry essiintinl 
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for tbe promotion of trade in general, but more 
particularly so to such nations as are most abun- 
dant in cattle, corn, and fruits. The labour ot 
the farmer gives emidoyment to the manufac- 
turer, and yields a support for the other parts 
of the community : it is now the spring which 
sets the whole grand machine of commerce in 
motion ; and the sail could not be spread with- 
out the assistance of the plough. But though 
the farmers are of such utility in a state, we 
hnd them in general too much disregarded 
among the politer kind of people in the present 
age ; while we cannot help observing the hon- 
our that antiquity has always paid to the pro- 
fession of the husbandman ; which naturally 
leads us into some reflections upon that occa- 
sion. 

Though mines of gold and silver should he 
exhausted, and the species made of them lost ; | 
though diamonds and pearls should remain con- 
cealed in the bowels of the earth, and the womb 
of the sea ; though commerce with strangers 
be prohibited j though all arts which have no 
other object than splendour and embellishment, 
should be abolished ; yet the fertility of the 
earth alone would afford an abundant supply for 
the occasions of an industrious people, by fur- 
nishing subsistence for them, and such ai’mics 
as should be mustered in their defence. We, 
therefore, ought not to be surprised, that agri- 
culture was in so much honour among the an- 
cients: for it ought rather to seem wonderful 
that it should ever ceiise to he so, and that tlie ] 
most necessary and most indispensable of all 
professions should have fallen into any con- 
tempt. 

Agriculture was in no part of the world in 
higher considerution than Egypt, where it was 
the particular object of government and policy : 
nor was any country ever better peopled, richer, 
or more powerful. The Sai?’apa7, among the 
Assyrians and Persians, were rewarded, if the 
lands in their governments were well cultivated ; 
but were punished, if that part of their duty 
was neglected. Africa abounded in corn, but 


1 ported the metropolis of the world ; which, 
without this supply, would have been in danger 
of perishing by famine. Home actually saw 
herself reduced to this condition under Au- 
gustus; for there remained only three days’ 
provision of corn in the city ; and that prince 
was so full of tenderness for the people, that 
he had resolved to poison himself, if the ex- 
pected fleets did not arrive before the expira- 
tion of that time ; but they came ; and the pre- 
servation of the Romans was attributed to tlie 
good fortune of their emperor; but wise pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid the like danger for 
the future. 

When the seat of empire was transplanted to 
Constantinople, that city was supplied in the 
same manner ; and when the emperor Septimius 
Severus died, there was corn in the public ma- 
gazines for seven years, expending daily 75,000 
bushels in bread, for 600,000 men. 

The ancients were no less industi’ious in the 
cultivation of the vine than in that of corn, 
though they applied themselves to it later : for 
Noah xffanted it by order, and discovered the 
use that might be made of the fruit, by pressing 
out and preserving the juice. The vine was 
carried by the offspring of Noah into the se- 
: veral countries of the world ; hut Asia was the 
first to experience the sweets of this gift ; from 
whence it was imparted to Europe and Africa. 
Greece and Italy, which were distinguished in 
so many other I'espects, were particularly so by 
the excellency of their wines. Greece was 
most celebrated for the wines of Cyprus, Les- 
bos, and Ohio ; the former of which is in great 
esteem at i>rt‘sent: though the cultivation of 
the vine has been generally suppressed in the 
Turkish dominions. As the Romans were in- 
debted to the Grecians for the arts and sciences, 
so were they likexvise for the improvement of 
their wines ; the best of which were produced 
in the country of Capua, and were called the 
Massick, Culenian, Formian, Csecuhan, and 
Falernian, so much celebrated by Florace. Do- 
mitiaii passed an edict for destroying all the 


the most famous countries were Thrace, Sar- 
dinia, and Sicily. 

Cato, the censor, has justly called Sicily the 
magazine and nursing mother of the Roman 
people, who were supplied from thence with al- 
most all their corn, both for the use of the city, 
and the subsistence of her armies ; though we 
also find in Livy, that the Romans received no 
inconsiderable quaotities of com from Sardinia. 
But, when Rome had made herself mistress of 
Carthage and Alexandria, Africa and Egypt be- 
came her store-houses; for those cities seat 
such numerous fleets every year, freighted with 
corn, to Rome, that Alexandria alone annually 
supplied twenty millions of bushels ; and, when 
the harvest happened to fail in one of the< 5 e 
provinces, the other came in to its aid, and sup- 1 


vines, and that* no more should be planted 
throughout the greatest part of the west ; which 
continued almost two hundred yeai’s afterwards, 
when the emperor i^robus employed his sol- 
diers in planting vines in Europe, in the same 
manner as Flannibal had formerly employed his 
troops in planting olive-trees in Africa. Some 
of the ancients have endeavoured to prove, that 
the cultivation of vines is more beneficial than, 
any other kind of husbandry; but, if this was 
thought so in the time of Columella, it is very 
different at present ; nor were all the ancients 
of his opinion, for several gave the preference 
to pasture lands. 

The breeding of cattle has always been con-* 
sidered as an important part of agriculture. 
The riclies of Abraham, Laban, and Job, con- 
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sisted in their flochs and herds. We also find 
from Latinus in Virgil, and Ulysses in Xdomer, 
that the wealth of those princes consisted in 
cattle. It was likewise the same among the 
Homans, till the introduction of money, which 
put a value upon commodities, and established 
a new kind of barter. Varro has not disdained 
to give an extensive account of all the beasts 
that are of any use to the country, either for 
tillage, breed, carriage, or other conveniences 
of man. And Cato, the censor, was 5’f opinion, 
that the feeding of cattle was the most certain 
and speedy method of enriching a country, 
Jjiixury, avarice, injustice, violence, and am- 
bition, take up their ordinary residence in po- 
pulous cities ; while the hard and laborious life 
of the husbandmen will not admit of these 
vices. The honest farmer lives in a wise and 
happy state, which inclines him to justice, tem- 
perance, sobriety, sincerity, and every virtue 
that can dignify human nature. This gave room 
for the poets to feign, that Astrsea, the goddess 
of justice, had her last residence among hus- 
bandmen, before she quitted the earth. Hesiod 
and Virgil have brought the assistance of the 
muses in praise of agriculture. Kings, gene- 
rals, and philosophers, have not thought" it un- 
worthy their birth, rank, and genius, to leave 
precepts to posterity upon the utility of the hus- 
bandman’s profession. Hiero, Attains, and 
Archelaus, kings of Syracuse, Pergamus, and 
Cappadocia, have composed books for support- 
ing and augmenting the fertility of their diifer- 
ent countries. The Carthaginian general Mago ' 
wrote twenty-eight volumes upon this subject ; 
and Cato, the censor, followed his example. 
Nor have Plato, Xenophon, and Ai'istotle, omit- 
ted this article, which makes an essential part 
of their politics. And Cicero, speaking of 
the writings of Xenophon, says, “How fully 
and excellently does he, in that book called his 
* CEconomics,’ set out the advantages of hus- 
bandry, and a country life !” 

"When Britain was subject to the Homans, 
she annually supplied them with great quan- 
tities of corn ; and the Isle of Anglesea was 
then looked upon as the granary for the western 
provinces ; hut the Britons, both under the 
Romans and Saxons, were employed like slaves 
at the plough. On the intermixture of the 
Danes and Normans, possessions were better 
regulated, and the state of vassalage gradually 
declined, till it was entirely wore off under the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Edward VT., for they 
hurt the old nobility by favouring the commons, 
who grew rich by “trade, and pui'chased estates. 

The wines of France, Portugal, and Spain, 
are now the best ; while Italy can only boast of 
the wine made in Tuscany. The breeding of 
cattle is now chiefly confined to Denmark and 
Ireland. The corn of Sicily is still in great es- 
teem, as well as what is produced in the northern 


countries: but England is the happiest spot in 
the universe for all the principal kinds of agri- 
culture, and especially its great produce of 
corn. 

The improvement of our landed estates, is 
the enrichment of the kingdom; for, without 
this, how could we cany on our manufactures, 
or prosecute our commerce ? We should look 
upon the English farmer as the most useful 
member of society. His arable grounds not 
only supply his fellow-subjects with all kinds of 
the best grain, hut his industry enables him 
to export great quantities to other kingdoms, 
which might otherwise starve: particularly 
Spain and Portugal; for in one year, there 
have been exported fi 1,520 quarters of barley, 
219,781 of malt, 1,920 of oatmeal, 1,S29 of 
rye, and 153,843 of wheat ; the bounty on 
which amounted to 72,433 pounds. What a 
fund of treasure arises from his pasture lands, 
which breed such innumerable flocks of sheep, 
and afford such fine herds of cattle, to feed 
Britons, and clothe mankind ! He i*ears flax 
and hemp for the making of linen ; while his 
plantations of apples and hops supply him with 
generous kinds of liquors. 

The land-tax, when at four shillings in the 
pound, produces 2,000,000 pounds a year. This 
arises from the labour of the husbandman ; it is 
a' great sum : hut how greatly is it increased by 
the means it furnishes for trade ? "Without the 
industry of the farmer, the manufacturer could 
have no goods to supply the merchant, nor the 
merchant find any employment for the mari- 
ners ; trade would he stagnated ; riches would 
he of no advantage to the great ; and labour of , 
no service to the poor. 

The Homans, as histox'ians all allow. 

Sought, in extreme distress, the rural plough ; 

Jo triumphe ! for the village swain. 

Retired to be a nobleman * again, ' , 


FURTHER THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTURE. 

PROM THE VISITOR FOR MARCH, 1756. 

W' 

At my last visit, I took the liberty of mention- 
ing a subject, which, I think, is not considered 
with attention proportionate to its importance. 
Nothing can more fully prove the ingratitude of 
mankind, a crime often charged upon them, 
and often denied, than the little regard which 
the disposers of honorary rewai*ds have paid to 
agricultui’e ; which is treated as a subject so 
remote from common life, by all those who do 
not immediately hold the plough, or give fodder 


% Cincinnatus, 
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to the ox, that I think there is room to question, 
%vhether a great part of mankind has yet been 
informed that life is sustained by the fruits of 
the earth, I was once indeed provoked to ask 
a lady of great eminence for genius. Whether 
she knciv (f what bread is made 9 

I have already observed, how* differently 
agriculture was considered by the heroes and 
wise men of the lioman commonwealth, and 
shall now only add, that even after the emperors 
had made great alteration in the system of life, 
and taught men to portion out their esteem to 
other qualities than usefulness, agriculture still 
maintained its reputation, atid was taught by 
the polite and elegant Celsus among the other 
arts. 

' The usefulness of agriculture t have already 
shown ; I shall now, therefore, prove its neces- 
sity; and having before declared that it pro- 
duces the chief riches of a nation, 1 shall pro- 
ceed to show, that it gives its only riches, the 
only riches which we can call our own, and of 
..which we need not fear either deprivation <jr 
diminution. 

Of nations, as of individuals, the first blessing 
is independence. Neither the man nor the people 
. can be happy to whom any human power can 
deny the necessaries or conveniences of life. 
There is no way of living without the need of 
foreign assistance, but by the product of our 
own land, improved by our own labour. Every 
other source of plenty is perishable or casnal- 

Trado and manufactures must be confessed 
often to enrich countries : and we ourselves are 
indebted to them for those ships by which we 
now command the sea from the equator t:o the 
poles, and for those sums with which we have 
shown ourselves able to arm the nations of the 
north in defence of regions in the western hem- 
isphere. But trade and manufactures, however 
profitable, must yield to the cultivation of lands 
in usefulness and dignity. 

Commerce, however we may please ourselves 
with the contrai'y opinion, is one of the daugh- 
ters of Fortune, inconstant and deceitful as her 
mother; she chooses her residence where she 
is least expected, and shifts her abode, when 
her continuance is in appearance most finnly 
settled. Who can read of the present distresses 
of the Genoese, whose only choice now remain- 
ing is from what monarch they shall solicit pi’o- 
tection? Who can see the Hanseatic towns in 
3-uins, where perhaps the inhabitants do not al- 
ways equal the number^ of the houses; but he 
will say to himself, These are the cities, whose 
trade enabled them once to give laws to the 
world, to whose merchants princes sent their 
jewels in pawn, fi'om whose treasuries armies 
wei*e paid, and navies supplied ! And who can 
then forbear to consider trade an a weak and 
uncertain basis of power, and wish to his own 


country greatness more solid, and felicity rnora 
durable ? 

It is apparent, that every tradingnation flour- 
ishes, while it can be said to flourish by the 
courtesy of others. \Ye cannot compel any 
people to buy from us, or to sell to us. A thou- 
sand accidents may prejudice them in favour of® 
our riv.ils ; the workmen of another nation may 
labour for less price, or some accidental im- 
provement, or natural advantage, may procure 
a just preference for their commodities ; as ex- 
perience has shown, that there is no work of the 
hands, which, at different times, is not best per- 
formed in different plac.es. 

Traflic, even while it continues in its stat^ 
of prosperity, must ow-e its success to agricul- 
ture ; the materials of manufacture are the pro- 
duce of the earth. I’he wool which we weave 
into cloth, the wood which is formed into cabi- 
nets, the metals which are forged into weapons, 
ai‘e supplied by nature with the help of art. 
Manufactures, indeed, and profitable manufac- 
tures, are sometimes raised from imported ma- 
terials, but then we are subjected a second time 
to the caprice of our neighbours. The natives 
of Lombardy might easily resolve to retain their 
silk at home, and employ workmen of their owu 
to weave it. And this will certainly be done 
when they grow wise and industrious, when 
they have sagacity to discern their true interest, 
and vigour to pursue it. 

Mines are generally ccUisidered as the great 
sources of wealth, and superficial observers have 
thought the possession of gi’eat quantities of pre- 
cious metals the first national happiness. But 
Europe has long seen, with wonder and con- 
tempt, the poverty of Spain, who thought her- 
self exempted from the labour of tilling the 
ground, by the conquest of Pern, with its veins 
of silver. Time, however, has taught even this 
obstinate and haughty nation, that without 
agriculture they may indeed be the transmitters 
of money, but can never be the possessors. They 
may dig it out of the earth, but must imme- 
diately send it awmy to purchase doth or bread, 
and it must at last remain with some people 
wise enough to sell mucli and to buy little ; to 
live upon their own lands, without a wisli for 
those things which nature has denied them. 

Mines are themselves of no use, without some 
kind of agriculture. We have in our own 
country, inexhaustible stores of iron, which He 
useless in the ore for want of wood. It was 
never the design of Providence to feed man 
without his own concurrence; we have from 
nature only what we cannot provide for our- 
selves ; she gives us wild fruits, which art must 
meliorate, and drossy metals, which labour must 
refine. 

Particular metals are valuable, because they 
are scarce; and *hey are scarce, because th® 
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itjiiiKjs tbut jHeld them are emptied in time. But suffers not any vanation, hut what is caused by 
the surface of the earth is more liberal than its the uncertainty of seasons, 
caverns. The field, which is this autumn laid I am far from intending to persuade my coun- 
naked by the sickle, will be covered, in the sue- trymen to quit all other employments for that 
reeding summer, by a new harvest ; the grass, of manuring the ground. I mean, only to pi'ove, 
which the cuttle are devouring, shoots up again that we have, at home, all that we can want, 
when they have passed over it. and that therefore we need feel no great anxiety 

Agriculture, therefore, and agriculture alone, about the schemes of other nations for improv- 
ran support us without the help of others, in ing their arts, or extending their traffic, But 
certain plenty and genuine dignity^ Whatever there is no necessity to infer, that we should 
we buy from without, the sellers may refuse ; cease from commerce, before the revolution of 
xvhatever we sell, manufactured by art, the pur- things shall tran-sfer it to some other regions! 
chasers may reject; hut, while our ground is Such vicissitudes the world has often seen ; and 
covered with corn and cattle, we can want therefore such we have reason to expect. We 
nothing ; and if imagination should grow sick hear many clamours of declining trade, which 
of native plenty, and call for delicacies or em- ax‘e not, in my opinion, always true ; and many 
hi Ilishments from other countries, there is imputations of that decline to governors and 
nothing which corn and cattle will not purchase, ministers, which may be sometimes just, and 
Our country is, perhaps, beyond all others, sometimes calumnious. But it is foolish to 
productive of things necessary to life. The imagine, that any care or policy can keep com- 
pine-applc thrives better between the tropics, mei'ce at a stand, which almost every’- nation, 
and better furs are found in the northern re- has enjoyed and lost, and which we must expect 
gions. But let us not envy>' these unnecessary to lose as we have long enjoyed it. 
privileges. Mankind cannot subsist upon the There is some danger, lest our neglect of 
indulgences of nature, but must he supported agriculture should hasten its departure. Our 
by her more common gifts. They must feed industry has for many ages been employed in 
wpon bread, and ba clothed with wool ; and the destroying the woods which our ancestors have 
natbuT that can furnish these universal commo- planted. It is well known that commerce is 
dities, may have her ships welcomed at a thou* caiTied on by ships, and that ships are built out 
sand ports, or sit at home and receive the tri» of trees ; and therefore, when I travel over 
hute of foreign countries, enjoy their arts, or naked plains, to which tradition has preserved 
ti’easure up their gold. the name of forests, or see hills arising on 

It is wall known to those who have examined either hand barren and useless, I cannot forbear 
the state of otJier countries, that the vinoyard.s to wondei*, how that commerce, of which we 
of France are more than equivalent to the mines promise ourselves the perpetuity, shall be con- 
of America ; and that one great use of Indian tinned by our descendants ; nor can restrain a 
gold, and Peruvian silver, is to procure the sigh, when I think on the time, a time at no 
wines of Champaigne and Burgundy, The ad- great distance, when oiu* neighhoui*s may de- 
vantage is indeed ahvaj'S rising on the side of prive us of our naval influence, by refusing us 
France, who will certainly have wines, when their timber. 

Spain, by a thousand natural or accidental By agriculture only can commerce be pet- 
causes, may want silver. But siirely the valleys petuated ; and by agriculture alone can we live 
of England have more ci?rtain stores of wealth. in plenty without intercourse with other na- 
Wines are chosen by caprice; the products of tions. This, therefore, is the great art, which 
France have not alway’'s been equally esteemed ; every government ought to protect, every pro- 
hut there never was any age, or people, that prietor of lands to practise, and every inquirer 
reckoned bread among superfluities, when once into nature to improve, 
it was known. The price of wheat and barley 
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are unable to procure them, liow the present 
scarcity may be remedied, and calamities of the 

in the opinion of Mr. Malone, Written in November, 
17Cf>, when the policy of the parliamentary bounty 
on the exportation of corn became i aturally a sub* 


Bv what causes tlie necessaries of life have risen 
to a price at which a gi*eat part of the people 

* These Considerations,^^ for which wc are in- 
debted to Mr. Malone, who published them in 1S08, 
or'raihsr to his liberal publisher, !Mr. Payne, were. 
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same kind may for tke future be prevented? is 
an iuguiry of the first importance; an inquiry 
before which all the considerations which com- 
monly busy the legislature vanish from the 
view. . 

The interruption of trade, though it may dis- 
tress part of the community, leaves the rest 
power to communicate relief ; the decay of one 
manufacture may he compensated by the ad- 
vancement of another ; a defeat may he repaired 
by victory ; a rupture with one nation may he 
balanced by an alliance with another. These 
are partial and slight misfortunes, which leave 
us still in the possession of our chief com- 
forts. They may lop some of our superfluous 
pleasures, and repress some of oiir exorbitant 
hopes ; but we may still retain the essential part : 
of civil and of private happiness, — the security of 
law, and the tranquillity of content. They are 
small obstructions of the stream, which raise a 
foam and noise where they happen to be found, 
but at a little distance are neither seen nor felt, 
and suffer the main current to pass forward in 
its natural course. 

But scarcity is an evil that extends at once 
to the whole community: that neither leaves 
quiet to the poor, nor safety to the rich : that 
in its approaches distresses all the subordinate 
ranks of mankind, and in its extremity must 
subvert government, drive the populace upon 
their rulers, and end in bloodshed and massacre. 
Those who want the supports of life will seize 
them wherever they can he found. If in any 
place there are more than can bo fed, some 
must be expelled, or some must be destroyed. 

Of this dreadful scene there is no immediate 
danger; but there is already evil sufficient to 
deserve and require all our diligence, and all 
our wisdom. The miseries of the poor are such 
as cannot easily be borne : such as have already 
incited them in many parts of the kingdom to 
an open defuiuce of government, and produced 
one of the greatest of political evils — the ne- 
cessity of ruling by immediate force. 

Oesar declared after the battle of Munda, 
that he had often fought for victory, but that he 
had that day fought for life. We have often 
deliberated how we should prosper ; we are 
now to inquire how we shall subsist. 

The present scarcity is imputed by some to 
the bounty for exporting corn, which is consi- 
dered as having a necessary and perpetual ten- 
dency to pour the grain of this country into 
other nations. 


ject of discussion. Tlie harvest in that year had been 
so deficient, and corn had risen to so high a price, 
that in the months of September and October there 
had been many insurrections in the midland coun- 
ties, to which Br. Johnson alludes; and which were 
«f so alarming a kind, that it was necessary to re- 
press diem by military force. 


I This position involves two questions : whe- 
ther the present Sbarcity has been caused by the 
' bounty, and 'whether the bounty is likely to pro- 
duce scarcity in future times. 

It is an uncontroverted principle, that suhlatil 
causd ioUitur effecivs : if therefore the effect 
continues when the supposed cause has ceased, 
that effect must be imputed to some other 
agency. 

The bounty has ceased, and the exportation 
would still continue, if exportation were per- 
mitted. The true reason of the scarcity is the 
failure of the harvest ; and the cause of expor- 
tation is the like failure in other countries, 
where they grow less, and where they are 
therefore always nearer to the danger of want. 

This want is such, that in countries where 
money is at a much higher value than with us, 
the inhabitants are yet desirous to buy our corn 
at a price to which our own markets have not 
risen. 

If we consider the state of those countries, 
which being accustomed to buy our corn cheaper 
than ourselves, when it was cheap, are now re- 
duced to the necessity of buying it dearer than 
ourselves, when it is dear, we shall yet have 
reason to rejoice in our own exemption from 
the extremity of this wide-extended calamity ; 
and if it be necessary to inquire why w'e suffer 
scarcity, it may be fit to consider likewise, why 
we suffer yet less scarcity than our neighbours:; 

That the bounty upon corn has iiroduced 
plenty, is apparent, 

Because ever since the grant of the bounty, 
agriculture has increased : scarce a session has 
passed without a law for enclosing commons 
and waste grounds : 

Much land has been subjected to tillage, 
which lay uncultivated with little profit : 

Tet, though the quantity of land has been 
thus increased, the rent, which is the price of 
land, has generally increased at the same time. 

That more land is appi’opriated to tillage, is 
a proof that more coiti is raised ; and that the 
rents have not fallen, pi’oves that no more is 
raised than can readily bo sold. 

But it is urged, that exportation, though it 
increases our produce, diminishes our plenty: 
that the merchant has more encouragement for 
exportation than the farmer for agriculture. 

This is a paradox which all the principles of 
commerce, and all the experience of policy, con - 
cur to confute. Whatever is done for gain will 
be clone more, as more gain is to he obtained. 

Let the effects of the bounty be minutely 
considered. 

The state of every country with respect to 
corn is varied by the chances of the year. 

Those to whom we sell our corn, must have 
every year either more corn than they want, or 
less than they want. We likewise are naturally 
subject to the same varieties. 
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When they have corn equal to their wants, or 
more, the bounty has no effect : for they will 
not buy what they do not want, unless our ex- 
uberance be such as tempts them to store it for 
another year. This case must suppose that our 
produce is redundant and useless to ourselves ; 
and therefore the profit of exportation produces 
no inconvenience. 

When they want corn, they must buy of us, 
and buy at a higher price ; in this case, if we 
have corn more than enough for ourselves, we 
are again benefited by supplying them. 

But they may want when we have no super- 
fluity. When our markets rise, the bounty 
ceases ,* and therefore produces no evil. They 
cannot buy our corn but at a higher rate than 
it is sold at home. If their necessities, as now 
has happened, force them to give a higher 
price, that event is no longer to be charged 
upon the bounty. We may then stop our corn 
in our ports, and pour it back upon our own 
markets. 

It is in all cases to be considered, what events 
are physical and certain, and what are political 
and arbitrary. 

The first effect of the bounty is the increase 
of agriculture, and by consequence the promo- 
tion of plenty. This is an effect physically 
good, and morally certain. While men are de- 
fiii’ous to be rich, where there is profit there 
-will be diligence. If much corn can be sold, 
much will be raised. 

The secotid effect of the bounty is the dimi- 
nution by exportation of that product which it 
occasioned. But this effect is political and ar- 
bitrary; we have it wholly in our own hands: 
we can prescribe its limits, and i*egulate its 
quantity. Whenever we feel want, or fear it, 
we retain our corn, and feed ourselves upon 
that which was sown and i-aised to feed other 
nations. 

It is perhaps impossible for human wisdom to 
go further, than to contrive a law of which the 
good is certain and uniform, and the evil, though 
possible ill itself, yet. always subject to certain 
and effectual restraints. 

This is the true state of the bounty upon corn: 
it certainly and necessarily increases our crops, 
and can never lessen them but by our own 
permission. 

That, notwithstanding the bounty, there have 
been from time to time yeai’s of scai’city, can- 
not be denied. But who can regulate the seasons? 
In the dearest years we owe to the bounty that 
they have not been dearer. We must jdways 
suppose i>art of our gi*ound sown for our own 
consumption, and part in hope of a foreign sale. 
The time sometimes comes, when the product 
of all this land is scarcely sujSicient ; but if the 
whole be too little, how great would have been 
the deficiency, If we liad sown only that part 
which was designed for ourselves. 


“ But perhaps, if exportation were less en« 
couraged, the superfluous stores of plentiful 
years might be laid up by the farmer against 
years of scarcity. ” 

This may be justly answered by affirming, 
that, if exportation were discouraged, we should 
have no years of plenty. Cheapness is pro- 
duced by the possibility of dearness. Our 
fax*mers at present plough and sow with the 
hope that some country will always be in want, 
and that they shall grow rich by supplying. 
Indefinite hopes are always carried by the frailty 
of human natiwe beyond reason. While thei’e- 
fore exportation is encouraged, as much corn 
will be raised as the farmer can hope to sell, 
and therefore generally more than can be sold 
at the price of which he dreamed, when he 
ploughed and sowed. 

The greatest part of our corn is well known 
to be raised by those who pay rent for the 
ground which they employ, and of whom few 
can bear to delay the sale of one year’s produce 
to another. 

It is therefore vain to hope that large stocks 
of grain will ever remain in private hands ; he 
that has not sold the coim of last year, will with 
diffidence and reluctance till his field again : the 
accumulation of a few years would end in a va- 
cation of agriculture, and the husbandman would 
apply himself to some more profitable calling. 

If the exportation of corn were totally pro- 
hibited, the quantity possible to be consumed 
among us would be quickly known, and being 
known would rarely be exceeded ; for why 
should corn be gathered which cannot he sold ? 
we should therefore have little superfluity in 
the most favourable seasons ; for the farmer, 
like the rest of mankind, acts in hope of suc- 
cess, and the harvest seldom outgoes the expec- 
tation of the i^>ring. But for droughts or blights, 
we should never he provided ; any intempera- 
ture of seasons would reduce us to distress, 
which we now only read of in our histories ; 
what is now scarcity, would then be famine. 

What would be caused by prohibiting exixir- 
tation, will be caused in a less degree by ob- 
structing it, and in some degree by every deduc- 
tion of encouragement ; as we lessen hope, we 
shall lessen labour; as we lessen labour, we 
shall lessen plenty. 

It must always be steadily remembered, that 
the good of the bounty is certain, and evil 
avoidable; that by the hope of exportation corn 
will be increased, and that this inci’ease may 
be kept at home. 

Plenty can only be produced by encouraging 
agriculture ; and agriculture can be encouraged 
only by making it gainful. No influence can 
dispose the farmer to sow what he cannot sell ; 
and if he is not to have the chance of scarcity 
in bis favour, he will take care that there never 
shall be plenty. 
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The tratli of these pi’inciples our ancestors 
discovered by reason, and the French have now 
found it by experience. In this regulation we 
have tiie honour of being masters to those, 
who, in commercial policy, have been long ac- 
counted the mastei's of the world. Their pre- 
judices, their emulation, and their vanity, have 
at lust submitted to learn of us how to ensure 
the bounties of nature ; and it forms a strange 
vicissitude of opinions, that should incline us to 
repeal the law which our rivals are adopting. 

It may be speciously enough proposed, that 
the bounty should be discontinued sooner. Of 
this every man will have his own opinion; 
which, as no general principles can reach it, 
will always seem to him more reasonable than 
that of another. This is a question of which . 
the state is always changing with time and place, 
and which it is therefore very difficult to state 
or to discuss. 

It may however be considered, that the 
change of old establishments is always an evil ; 
and that therefore, where the good of the change 
is not certain and constant, it is better to pre- 
serve that reverence and that confidence which 
is pi’oduced by consistency of conduct and per- 
manency of laws. 

That, since the bounty was so fixed, the price 
of money has been much diminished: so that 
the bounty does not opei*ate so far as when it 
was first fixed, but the price at which it ceases, 


though nominally the same, has, in effiect and in 
reality, gradually diminished. 

It is difficult to discover any reason why that 
bounty, which has produced so much good, and 
has hitherto produced no harm, should be with- 
drawn or abated. It is possible, that if it were 
reduced lower, it would still be the motive of 
agricidture, and the cause of plenty ; but why 
we should desert experience for conjecture, and 
exchange a known for a possible good, will not 
easily be discovered. If by a balance of pro-, 
babilities, in which a grain of dust may turn 
the scale — or by a curious scheme of calcu- 
lation, in which, if one postulate in a thousand 
be erroneous, the deduction which promises 
plenty may end in famine; — if, by a specious 
mode of uncertain ratiocination, the critical 
point at which the bounty should stop, might 
seem to be discovered ; I shall still continue to 
believe that it is more safe to trust what we 
have already tried ; and cannot but think bread 
a product of too much importance to be made 
the sport of subtilty, and the topic of hypotheti- 
cal disputation. 

The advantage of the bounty is evident and 
irrefragable. Since the bounty was given, mul- 
titudes eat wheat who did not eat it before, and 
yet the price of wheat has abated. What more 
is to be hoped from any change of practice? 
An alteration cannot make our condition better, 
and is therefore very likely to make it worse. 
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LICENSERS OF THE STAGE, 

FROM THE MALICIOL'S ATTD SCANDALOUS ASPERSIONS OF MR. BROOKE, AUTHOR OP GUSTAVJJS VASA, 
WITH A PROPOSAL FOR INIAKING THE OFFICE OF LICENSER MORE EXTENSIVE AND EFFECTUAL, BV 
AN IMPARTIAL HAND, 


It is generally agreed liy the wndters of all par- 
ties, that few crimes arc equal, in their degree of 
guilt, to that of calumniating a good and gentle, 
or defending a wicked and oppressive, adminis- 
tration. 

It is therefore with the utmost satisfaction of 
mind, that I reflect how often I have employed 
my pen in vindication of the present ministiy, 
and their dependents and adherents, how often 
I have detected the specious fallacies of the ad- 
vocates for independence, how often I have soft- 
ened the ohstinacy of patriotism, and how often 
triumphed over the clamour of opposition. 

I have, indeed, observed but one set of men, 
upon whom all my arguments have been thrown 
away ; which neither flattery can draw to com- 
pliance, nor threats reduce to submission ; and 
who have, notwithstanding all expedients that 
either invention or experience could suggest, 
continued to exert their abilities in a vigorous 
and constant opposition of all our measures. 

The unaccountable behaviour of these men, 
the enthusiastic resolution with which, after a 
hundred successive defeats, they still renewed 
their attacks : the spirit with which they conti- 
nued to repeat their arguments in the senate, 
tliough they found a majority determined to con- 
demn themj and the inflexibility with wduch 
they rejected all oflbrs of places and preferments, 
at last excited my curiosity so far, that I ap- 
plied myself to inquire with great diligence in- 
to the real motives of their conduct, and to dis- 
cover what principle it was that had force to in- 
spire such unextinguishable zeal, and to animate 
such unwearicd elibrts. 


For this reason I attempted to cultivate a 
nearer acquaintance wnth some of the chiefs of 
that party, and imagined that it would be neces- 
sary for some time to dissemble my sentiments, 
that X might learn theirs. 

Dissimulation to a true politician is not diffi- 
cult, and therefore I readily assumed the cha- 
racter of a proselyte 5 but found, that their prin- 
ciple of action was no other, than that which 
they make no scruple of avowing in the most 
public manner, notwithstanding the contempt 
and ridicule to which it every day exposes them, 
and the loss of those honours and profits from 
which it excludes them. 

This wild passion, or principle, is a kind of 
fanaticism by which they distinguish those of 
their own party, and which they look upon as a 
certain indication of a great mind. Wc have 
no name for it at court ; but among themselves 
they term it by a kind of cant-phrase, a regard 
for posterity. 

This passion seems to predominate in all their 
conduct, to regulate every action of their lives, 
and sentiment of their minds ; I have heard 
L------ and P — , when they have made a vigo- 
rous opposition, or blasted the blossom of some 
ministerial scheme, cry out, in the height of 
their exultations, This will deserve the thanks of 
posteriti/ ! And when their adversaries, as it 
much more frequently falls out, have out-num- 
bered and overthrown them, they will say with 
an air of revenge, and a kind of gloomy triumph, 
Posterity will curse you for this. 

It is common among men under the influence 
of any kind of phrenzy, to believe that all the 
SF 
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world lias tlie odd notions that disoi'der 
iheii' own imaginations. Did those unhappy 
men, these deluded patriots, know^ how little we 
are concerned about posterity, they would never 
attempt to fright us with their curses, or tempt 
us to a neglect of our own interest by a prospect 
of their gratitude. 

But so strong is their infatuation, that they 
seem to have forgotten even the primary law of 
self-preservation; for they sacrifice without 
scruple every flattering hope, every darling en- 
joyment, and every satisfaction of life, to this 
ndmg pas 5 io 7 i, and appear in every step to con- 
sult not so much their own advantage, as that 
of posterity* 

Strange delusion! that can confine all their 
thoughts to a race of men whom they neither 
know, nor can know ; from whom nothing is to 
he feared, nor any thing expected ; who cannot 
even bribe a special jury, nor have so much as a 
single riband to bestow. 

This fondness for posterity is a kind of mad- 
ness which at Rome was once almost epidemi- 
cal, and infected even the women and the chil- 
dren. If. reigned there till the entire destruction 
of Carthage ; after which it began to be less 
general, and in a few years afterwai’ds a remedy 
was discovered, by which it was almost entirely 
extinguished. 

In England it never prevailed in any such 
degree : some few of the ancient Barons seem 
indeed to have been disordered hy it; but the 
contagion has been for the most part timely 
checked, and our ladies have been generally 
free. 

But there has been in every age a set of men 
much admired and reverenced, who have aifected 
to be always talking of posterity, and have laid 
out their lives upon the composition of poems, 
for the sake of being applauded by this imagi- 
nary generation. 

The present poets I reckon amongst the most 
inexorable enemies of our most excellent min- 
istry, and xnuch doubt whether any method 
will effect the cure of a distemper, which in this 
class of men may be termed not an accidental 
disease, but a defect in their original frame and 
constitution. 

Mr. Brooke, a name I mention with all the de- 
testation suitable to my character, could not 
forbear discovering this depravity of his mind 
in his very i>rologue, which is filled with senti- 
ments so wild, axid so much unheard of among 
those who fre<juent levees and courts, that I 
much doubt, whether the zealous licenser pro- 
ceeded any further in his examination of Ms per- 
formance. 

He might easily perceive that a man, 

Who bade his moral beam through every age, 
was too much a bigot to exploded notions, to 


compose a play which he could license without 
manifest hazard of his office, a hazard which no 
maxi would incui’ untainted with the love of pos- 
terity. 

We cannot therefore wonder that an author, 
wholly possessed by this passion, should vent 
his resentment for the licenser’s just refusal, in 
virulent advertisements, insolent complaints, 
and scurrilous assertions of his rights and pri- 
vileges, and proceed in defiance of authority to 
solicit a subscription. 

This temper, which I have been describing, is 
almost complicated with ideas of the high pre- 
rogatives of human nature, of a sacred unalien- 
able birthright, which no man has conferred 
upon us, and which neither kings can take, nor 
senates give away : which we may justly assert 
whenever and by whomsoever it is attacked, and 
which, if ever it should happen to be lost, we 
may take the first opportunity to recover it. 

The natural consequence of these chimeras is 
contempt of authority, and an irrevei*ence for 
any superiority but what is founded upon merit ; 
and their notions of merit are very peculiar, for 
it is among them no great proof of naerit to be 
wealthy and powerful, to wear a garter or a star, 
to command a regiment or a senate, to have the 
ear of the minister or of the king, or to possess 
any of those virtues and excellences, which 
among us entitle a man to little less than wor- 
ship and prostration. 

We may therefore easily conceive that Mr. 
Brooke thought himself entitled to be importu- 
nate for a license, because, in his own opinion, 
he deserved one, and to complain thus loudly 
at the repulse he met with. 

His complaints will have, X hope, but little 
; weight with the public ; since the opinions of 
' the sect in which he is enlisted arc exposed, 
and shown to be evidently and demonstrably op- 
posite to that system of subordination and de- 
pendence, to which we are indebted for the pre- 
sent tranquillity of the nation, and that cheerful- 
ness and readiness with which the two houses 
concur in all our designs. 

I shall, however, to silence him entirely, or at 
least to show those of our party that he ought 
to be silent, consider singly every instance of 
hardship and oppression which he has dared to 
publish in the papers, and to publish in such a 
manner, that I hope no man will condemn me 
for want of candour in becoming an advocate 
for the ministry, if I can consider his advertise- 
ments as nothing less than an appeal to his 
country. 

Let me be forgiven if I cannot speak with 
temper of such insolence as this ; is a man with- 
out title, pension, or place, to suspect the impar- 
tiality or the judgment of those who are in- 
trusted with the administration of public affairs?' 
Is he, when the law is not strictly observed in 
regard to him, to think himself aggrievedy to tell 
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las sentiments in print, assert his claim to bet- 
ter usage, and iiy for redi’ess to another tri- 
bunal? 

If such practices be permitted, I will not ven- 
ture to foretell the effects of them ; the ministry 
may soon be convinced, that such sufferers will 
find compassion, and that it is safer not tp bear 
hard upon them, than to allow them to com- 
plain. 

The power of licensing in general being firmly 
established by an Act of Parliament, our poet 
has not attempted to call in question, but con- 
tents bimself with censuring the manner in 
which it has been executed ; so that I am not 
now engaged to assert the licenser’s authority, 
but to defend his conduct. 

The poet seems to think himself aggrieved, 
because the licenser kept his tragedy in his hands 
one and twenty days, whereas the law allows 
him to detain it only fourteen. 

Where will the insolence of the malecontents 
end ? Or how arc such unreasonable expecta- 
tions possibly to be satisfied ? Was it ever 
known that a man exalted into a high station, 
dismissed a suppliant in the time limited hy law ? 
Ought not Mr. Brooke to think himself happy 
that his play was not detained longer ? If he 
}i<ad been kept a year in suspense, what I’edress 
could he have obtained ? Let the poets remem- 
ber, when they appear before the licenser, or his 
deputy, that they stand at the tribunal from 
which there is no appeal permitted, and where 
nothing will so well become them as reverence 
and submission. 

Mr. Brooke mentions in his preface his know- 
ledge of the laws of his own country : had he 
extended his inquiries to the civil law, he could 
have found a full justification of the licenser’s 
conduct, JBoni judids est aonpliare suam aucto- 
ritatem. 

If then it be the business of a good Judge to 
enhrge his authontyi was it not in the licenser 
the xitmost clemency and Ibrbearance, to extend 
fourteen days only to twenty one ? 

I suppose this great man’s inclination to per- 
form at least this duty of a good judge, is not 
questioned by any, either of his friends or ene- 
mies, I may therefore venture to hope, that he 
will extend his power by pi’oper degrees, and that 
i shall live to see a malecontent writer earnest- 
ly soliciting for the copy of a play, which he had 
delivered to the licenser twenty years before, 

** I waited,” says he, ‘‘ often on the licenser, 
and wkh the utmost importunity entreated an 
answer.” Let Mr. Brooke consider, whether 
that importunity was not a sufficient reason for 
the disappointment. Let him refiect how much 
more decent it had been to have waited the lei- 
sure of a great man, than to have pressed upon 
him with repeated petitions, and to have intrud- 
ed upon those precious moments which he has 
dedicated to the service of his countiw 


Mr. Brooke was doubtless led into this impro- 
per manner of acting, by an erroneous notion 
that the grant of a license was not an act of fa- 
vour, hut of justice ; a mistake into which he 
could not have fallen, hut from a supine inatten- 
tion to the design of the statute, which was only 
to bring poets into subjection and dependence, 
not to encourage good writers, but to discou- 
rage all. 

There lies no obligation upon the licenser to 
grant his sanction to a play, however excellent ; 
nor can Mr. Brooke demand any reparation, 
whatever applause his performance may meet 
with. 

Another giuevance is, that the licenser assigned 
no reason for his refusal. This is a higher strain 
of insolence than any of the former. Is it for a 
poet to demand a licenser’s reason for his pro- 
ceedings? Is he not I’ather to acquiesce in the 
decision of authority, and conclude that there 
are reasons which he cannot comprehend ? 

Unhappy would it be for men in power, %vere 
they always obliged to publish the motives of 
their conduct. What is power but the liberty of 
acting without being accountable ? The advo- 
cates for the Licensing Act have alleged, that 
the Lord Chamberlain has ahvays had authority 
to prohibit the representation of a play for just 
reasons. Why then did we call in all our force 
to procure an act of parliament ? Was it to en- 
able him to do what he has always done? to 
confirm an authority which no man attempted to 
impair, or pretended to dispute ? No certainly : 
our intention was to invest him with new privi - 
leges, and to empower him to do that without 
reason, which with reason he could do before. 

We have found by long experience, that to He 
under a necessity of assigning reasons, is very 
troublesome, and that many an excellent desigx 
has miscarried by the loss of time spent unne- 
cessarily in examining reasons. 

Always to call for reasons, and always to re- 
ject them, shows a strange degree of perverse- 
ness ; yet such is the daily behaviour of our ad- 
versaries, who have never yet been satisfied with 
any reasons that have been offered by us. 

They have made it their practice to demand 
once a-year the reasons for which we maintain 
a standing army. 

One year we told them that it was necessary, 
because all the nations round us were involved 
in war ; this had no effect upon them, and there- 
fore resolving to do our utmost for their satisfac- 
tion, rve told them the next year that it was ne- 
cessary, because all the nations round us were 
at peace. 

This reason finding no better reception than 
the other, we had recourse to our apprehensions 
of an Invasion from the Pretender, of an insur- 
rection in favour of gin, and of a general disaf- 
fection among the peox>le. 

But as they continue .still impenetrable, and 
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oblige us still to assign oui* annual reasons, we 
shall spare no endeavour to procure such as may- 
be miu'e satisfactory than any of the foi’mer. 

The reason we once gave for building barracks 
v.%"4S for fear of the plague, and wc i 2 }tend next 
year to propose the augxneiitation of our troops 
for fear of a famine. 

The committee, by which the act for licensing 
the stage was drawn up, had too long Jkuo wn 
the inconvenience of giving reasons, and were 
too well acquainted with the chaimcters of great 
men, to lay the Lord Chamberlain, or his deputy, 
under any such tormenting obligation. 

Yet lest Mr. Brooke should imagine that a 
license was refused him without just reasons, I 
shall condescend to treat him with more regard 
than he can reasonably expect, and point out 
such sentiments as not only justly exposed him 
to that refusal, but would have pi-ovoked any ! 
ministry less merciful than the present to have 
indicted some heavier penalties xipon him. 

His prologue is filled with such insinuations as 
no friend of our excellent government can read 
■without indignation and abhorrence, and cannot 
but be owned to be a proper introduction to such 
scenes, as seem designed to kindle in the au- 
dience a fiamc of opposition, patriotism, public 
spirit, and independencyj that spirit which we 
have so long endeavoured to suppress, and which 
cannot be revived without the endre subversion 
of all our schemes. 

The seditious poet, not content with making 
an open, attack upon us, by declaring in plain 
terms, that he looks upon freedom as the only 
source of public happiness and national security, 
has endeavoured with subtlety, equal to his mal- 
ice, to make us suspicious of our firmest friends, 
to infect our consultations with distrust, and to 
ruin us by disuniting us. 

This indeed will not be easily effected; a 
union founded upon interest and cemented by 
dependence is naturally lasting; but confedera- 
cies which owe their rise to virtue or mei’e con-, j 
formity of sentiments, are quickly dissolved, 
since no individual has any thing either to hojje 
or fear for himsell^ and public spirit is generally 
too weak to combat -with private passions. 

The poet has, however, attempted to weaken 
our combination by an ai’tful and sly assertion, 
which, if suffered to remain unconfuted, may 
operate by degrees upon our minds in the days 
of leisure and retirement which arc now ap- 
proaching, and perhaps fill us with such surmises 
as may at least very much embarrass our affairs. 

Tise law by which the Swedes justified their 
opposiUon to the encroachments of the King of 
Ueiimark, he not only calls 

Great Katm-o’d law, the law withiu the breast, 

bat proceeds to tell us that it is 

btain25’d by Hsavey upon (he unlettcr’d miad 


By which he evidently intends to insinuate a 
maxim which is, I hope, as false as it is perni- 
cious, that men are naturally fond of liberty till 
those unhorn ideas and desires are effaced by 
literature. 

The autlior, if be be not a man mewed up in 
his solitary study, and entirely unacquainted 
with the conduct of the pi’esent ministry, must 
know that we have hitherto acted upon different 
principles. We have always regarded letters as 
great obstructions to our scheme of subordina- 
tion, and have therefoi’e, when we have heard 
of any man remarkably imlettered, carefully 
noted him down as the most pi’oper person for 
any employments of tiaist or honour, and con- 
sidered him as a man in whom we could safely 
repose our most important secrets. 

Fi’om among the uneducated and urdcUcred 
we have chosen not only our ambassadors and 
other negotiators, but even our journalists and 
pamphleteers ; nor have we had any reason to 
change our measures, or to repent of the confi- 
dcnco which we have placed in ignoi*ance. 

Are we now therefore to be told, that this 
law is 

StiiiKp’d upon tu’ unlettered toiad? 

Are wc to suspect our placemen, our pensioners, 
our generals, our lawyers, our best friends in 
both houses, all our adherents among the atheists 
and infidels, and our very gazetteers, clerks and 
court-pages, as friends to independency ? Doubt- 
less this is the tendency of his assertion, but we 
have known them too long to be thus imposed 
upon, the unlettered have been our warmest 
and most constant defenders, nor have we omit- 
ted any thing to deserve their favour, but have 
always endeavoured to raise their reputation, 
extend their influence, and increase Ihck' num- 
ber. 

In his first act lie abounds with sentiments 
very inconsistent with the ends for whicli the 
power of licensing was granted ; to eniimerato 
them all would be to ti*anscribe a great part o’! 
his play, a task which I shall very willingly leave 
to others, who, though true friends to the govern- 
ment, are not inflamed with zeal so fiery and im- 
patient as mine, and therefore do not feel the 
same emotions of rage and resentment at the 
sight of those infamous passages, in which ve- 
nality and dependance are represented as mean 
in themselves, and productive of remorse and 
infelicity. 

One line which ought, in my opinion, to be 
erased from every copy by a special act of par- 
liament, is mentioned by Anderson, as pro- 
nounced by the hero in his sleep, 

0 Sweden, O my ccuuU^', yc£ Til save thee. 

This line. I have reason to believe thrown out as 
a kind of a watch-word for the ojiposing faction, 
v.'bo, when they meet in their seditious assem- 
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hJwSf have been observed to lay their bands upon 
their breasts, and cry out with great vehemence 
of accent, 

O B , 0 my counlry, yet Pllsave thee. 

In the second scene he endeavours to fix epi- 
thets of contempt upon those passions and de- 
sires which have been always found most useful 
to the ministry, and most opposite to the spirit 
of independency. 

Base fear, the laaiaess of lust, gross appetites, 
These are the ladders and the grovelliag foot-stool 

Prom whence the tyrant rises 

Secure and scepter^d in the souPs servility. 

He has debauched the genius of our country, 

And rides triumphant, while her captive sons 
Await his nod, the silken slaves of pleasure, 

Or fetter'd in their fears. 

Thus is that decent submission to our superiors, 
and that proper awe of authority which we are 
taught in courts, termed ^ase fem' and the servi-- 
Uty of the souL Thus are those gayeties and en- 
joyments, those elegant amusements and lulling 
pleasures, which the followers of a court are 
blessed with, as the just rewards of their atten- 
dance and submission, degraded to lust, grossness, 
and debauchery* The author ought to he told, 
that courts are not to be mentioned with so little 
ceremony, and that though gallantries and 
amours are admitted there, it is almost treason 
to suppose them infected with debauchery or 
lust. 

It is observable, that when this hateful writer 
has conceived any thought of an uncommon ma- 
lignity, a thought which tends in a more parti- 
cular manner to excite the love of liberty, ani- 
mate the heat of patriotism, or degrade the ma- 
jesty of kings, he takes care to put it in the 
mouth of his hero, that it may be more forcibly 
impressed upon his reader. Thus Gustavus, 
speaking of his tatters, cries out, 

Yes^ my Arvida, 

Beyond the sweeping of the proudest (-mo 
That shades a monarch’s heel, 1 prize these w'ecds, 
Foi* they are sacred to my countr 3 '’ri freedom. 

Here tills abandoned son of liberty makes a full 
discovery of his execrable principles : the tatters 
of Gustavus, tlie usual dress of the assertoi-s of 
these doctrines, are of more divinity, because 
they are sacred to freedom, than the sumptuous 
and magnificent robes of regality itself. Such 
sentiments are. truly detestable, nor could any 
thing be an aggravation of the author’s guilt, 
except his ludku’ous manner of mentioning a 
monarch. 

I'lio hed of a monarch, or even the print of 
Ills heel, is Ji tiling too venerable and sacred to 
be treated with such levity, and placed in con- 
trast with rags and poverty. Ho, that wHI speak 
coiiiomptuously of the hed of a monarch, will. 


whenever he can with security, speak contemp- 
tuously of his head. 

These are the moat glaring passages which 
have occuired, in the perusal of the first pages ; 
my indignation will not suffer me to proceed lar- 
ther, and I think much better of the licensor, 
than to believe he went so far. 

In the few remarks which I have set dowm, 
the reader will easily observe, that J have strained 
no expression beyond its natural import, and 
have divested myself of all heat, partiality, and 
prejudice. 

So far therefore is Mr. Brooke from having re- 
ceived any hard or unwarrantable treatment, 
that the licenser has only acted in pursuance of 
that law to which he owes his power, a law 
which every admirer of the administration must 
own to he very necessary, and to have produced 
very salutary effects. 

I am indeed surprised, that this grMt office 
is not drawn out into a longer series of deputa- 
tions, since it might afford a gainful and reputa- 
ble employment to a great number of the friends 
of the government ; and I should think, instead 
of having immediate recourse to the deputy- 
licenser himself, it might be sufficient honour 
for any poet, except the laureat, to stand bare- 
headed in the presence of the deputy of the de- 
puty’s dejiuty in the nineteenth subordination. 

Such a number cannot but be thought neces- 
sary, if we take into consideration the gi’eat work 
of drawing up an index expurgaiorius to all the old 
plays ; which Is, I hope, already undertaken, or 
if it has been hitherto unhappily neglected, I take 
this opportunity to recommend. 

The productions of our old poets are crowded 
with passages very unfit for the ears of an Eng- 
lish audience, and which cannot be pi’onounced 
without irritating the minds of the people. 

This censure I do not coniine to those lines in 
which liberty, natural equality, wicked minis- 
ters, deluded kir.^.-, mean arts of negotiation, 
venal senates, me. cenary troops, oppressive offi- 
cers, servile and exorbitant taxes, universal cor- 
riiptiou, the luxuries of a court, the miseries of 
the people, the decline of trade, or the happiness 
of independency are directly mentioned. These 
ai’e such glaring passages as cannot be suflbred 
to pass without the most supine and criminal ne- 
gligence. I hope the vigilance of the licensers 
w'ill extend to all such speeches and soliloquies 
as tend to recommend the pleasures of virtue, 
the tranquillity of an uncorrupted head, and the 
satisfactions of conscious innocence ; for though 
such strokes as these do not appear to a common 
eye to tlu'eaten any dauger to the government, 
yet it is well known to more penetrating obser- 
vers, that they have such consequences as cannot 
be too diligently obviated, or too cautiously 
avoided. 

A man, who becomes once enamoured of thv 
chunnsof virtue, is apt to be very Utile concerned 
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about tbe acquisition of wealth oi* titles, and is 
therefore not easily induced to act in a manner 
contrary to his real sentiments, or to vote at the 
word of command ; hy contracting his desires, 
and regulating his appetites, he wants much less 
than other men, and every one versed in the arts 
of government can tell, that men are more easily 
influenced in proportion as they are more neces- 
sitous. 

This is not the only reason why virtue should 
saofc receive too much countenance from a licens- 
ed stage ; her admirers and followers are not only 
naturally independent, but learn such a uniform 
and consistent manner of speaking and acting, 
that they frequently by the mere force of artless 
honesty surmount all the obstacles which sub- 
tlety and politics can throw in their way, and 
obtain their ends in spite of the most profound 
and sagacious ministry. 

Such then are the passages to he expunged by 
the licensers : in many parts indeed the speeches 
will be imperfect, and the action appear not 
regularly conducted, but the l^oet Laureat may 
easily supply these vacuities, by inserting some 
of his own verses in praise of wealth, luxury, 
and venality. 

But, alas ! all those pernicious sentiments 
which shall be banished from the stage, will he 
vented from the press, and more studiously read 
because they are prohibited. 

I cannot hut earnestly implore the friends of 
the government to leave no art untried by which 
we may hope to sixcceed in our design of ex- 
tending the power of the licenser to the press, 
and of making it criminal to publish any thing 
without an imprimatur. 

How much would this single law lighten the 
mighty burden of state affairs i with how much 
security might our ministers enjoy their honours, 
their places, their reputations, and their admirers, 
could they once suppress those malicious invec- 
tives which are at present so industriously pro- 
pagated, and so eagerly read ; could they hinder 
any arguments hut their own fi*om coming to the 
ears of the people, and stop effectnally the voice 
of cavil and inquiry ! 

I cannot but indulge myself a little while by 
dwelling on this pleasing scene, and imagining 
those halcyon-daysj in which no politics shall be 
read but those of the Gazetteer, nor any poetry 
but that of the Laureat ; when we shall hear of 
nothing but the successful negotiations of our 
ministers, and the great actions of 

How much happier would this state be than 
those perpetual jealousies and contentions which 
are inseparable from knowledge and liberty, and 
which have for many years kept this nation in 
perpetual commotions. 

But these are times rather to be wished for 
than expected, for such is the nature of our un- 
quiet countrymen, that if they are not admitted 
to the knowledge of affairs, they are always sus- 


pecting their governors of designs prejudicial to 
their interest; they have not the least notion of 
the pleasing tranquillity of ignorance, nor can 
be brought to imagine that they are kept in the 
dark, lest too much light should hurt their eyes. 
They have long claimed a right of directing their 
superioi’s, and are exasperated at the least men- 
tion of secrets of state. 

This temper makes them very readily encour- 
age any writer or printer, who, at the hazard of 
his life or fortune, will give them any informa- 
tion; and while this humour pi'evails, there 
never will be wanting some daring adventurer 
who will write in defence of liberty, and some 
zealous or avaricious printer who will disperse 
his papers. 

It has never yet been found that any power, 
however vigilant or despotic, has been able to 
pi'event the publication of seditious journals, 
ballads, essays, and dissertations ; “ Considera- 
tions on the present state of affairs,” and “ En- 
quiries into the conduct of the administration.” 

Yet I must confess, that considering the 
success with which the present ministry has 
hitherto proceeded in their attempts to di'ive out 
of the woi’ld the old prejudices of patriotism and 
public spirit, I Cannot but entertain some hopes, 
that what has been so often attempted by their 
predecessors, is reserved to be accomplished by 
their superior abilities. 

If I might presume to advise them upon this 
great affair, I should dissuade them from any 
I direct attempt upon the liberty of the press, 
which is the darling of the common people, and 
therefore cannot be attacked without immediate 
danger. They may proceed by a more sure and 
silent way, and attain the desired end without 
noise, detraction, or oppression. 

There are scattered over this kingdom several 
little seminaries, in which the lower ranks of 
people, and the youngest sons of our nobility 
and gentry are taught, from their earliest in- 
fancy, the pernicious arts of spelling and read- 
ing, which they afterwards continue to practise, 
very much to the disturbance of their owii quiet, 
and the interruption of ministerial measures. 

These seminaries may, by an act of parlia- 
ment, be at once suppressed, and that our pos- 
terity be deprived of all means of reviving this 
corrupt method of education, it may be made 
felony to teach to read without a license from 
the Lord Chamberlain. 

This expedient, which I hope will be careful- 
ly concealed from the vulgar, must infallibly 
answer the gi*eat end proposed by jt, and set the 
power of the court not only above the insults of 
the poets, but in a short time above the necessity 
of providing against them. The. licenser having 
his authority thus extended, will in time enjoy 
the title and the salary without the trouble of 
exercising his power, and the nation will rest at 
length in ignoran v and peace. 


PREFACE 


TO THE 

GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 1788 . 


The usual design of Addresses of this sort is to 
implore the candour of the public ! we have al- 
ways had the more pleasing province of return- 
ing thanks, and making acknowledgments for 
the kind acceptance which our Monthly Collec- 
tions have met with. 

Tills, it seems, did not sufficiently appear from 
the numerous sale and repeated impressions of 
our books, which have at once exceeded out 
merit and our expectation ; hut have been still 
more plainly attested by the clamours, rage, and 
calumnies of our competitors, of whom we have 
seldom taken any notice, not only because it is 
cruelty to insult the depressed, and folly to en- 
gage with desperation, but because we consider 
all their outcries, menaces, and boasts, as no- 
thing more than advertisements in our favour, 
being evidently drawn up with the bitterness of 
baffled malice and disappointed hope ; and almost 
discovering in plain teiins, that the unhappy 
authors have seventy thousand London Maga- 
zines mouldering in their warehouses, returned 
from all parts of the kingdom, imsolcl, unread, 
and disregarded. 

Our obligations for the encouragement we 
have so long continued to receive, are so much 
the greatei’, as no artifices have been omitted to 
supplant us. Our adversaries cannot be denied 
the praise of industry ; how far they can be cel- 
ebrated for an honest industry we leave to the 
decision of the public, and even of their brethren 
the booksellers, not including those whose ad- 
Tcrtisements they obliterated to paste their in- 
vectives in our hook. 

The success of the Gentleman’s Magazine has 
given rise to almost twenty imitations of it, which 
are either all dead, or very little regarded by the 
world. Before we had published sixteen months, 
we met with such a general approbation, that a 
knot of enterprising geniuses, and sagacious in- 
ventors, assembled from all parts of the town, 
agreed with a unanimity natural to understand- 
ings of the same size to seize upon our whole 
plan, without changing even the title. Some 
weak objections were indeed made by one of 
them against the design, as having an air of ser- 
vility, dishonesty, and piracy ; but it was con- 
cluded that ail these imputations might be avoid- 


ed by giving the picture of St. Paul’s instead of 
St. John’s gate ; k was however thought indis- 
pensably necessary to add, printed in St. John’s 
Street, though there was then no printing-house 
in that place. 

That these plagiaries should, after having thus 
stolen their whole design from us, charge us with 
robbery, on any occasion, is a degi'ee of impu- 
dence scarcely to be matched, and certainly en- 
titles them to the first rank among false heroes. 
We have therefore inserted their names* at 
length in our February Magazine, p. 61 ; being 
desirous that every man should enjoy the repu- 
tation he deserves. 

Another attack has been made upon us by the 
author of Common Sense, an adversary equally 
malicious as the former, and equally despicable. 
What were his views, or what his provocations, 
we know not, nor have thought him considerable 
enough to inquire. To make him any further 
answer would be to descend too low ; but as he 
is one of those happy writers, who are best ex- 
posed by quoting their own words, we have given 
his elegant remarks in our Magazine for Decem- 
ber, where the reader may entertain himself at 
his leisure with an agreeable mixture of scur- 
rility and false grammar. 

For the future we shall rarely offiend him, by 
adopting any of his performances, being un- 
willing to prolong the life of such pieces as de- 
serve no other fate than to be hissed torn, and 
forgotten. However, that the curiosity of our 
readers may not be disappointed, we shall, when- 
ever we find him a little excelling himself, per- 
haps print his dissertations upon our blue covers, 
that they may be looked over, and stripped off, 
without disgracing our collection, or swelling 
our volumes. 

We are sorry that by inserting some of his 
essays, we have filled the head of this petty writer 


* The gai/ and learned C. Ackers, of Swan AZIe>, 
Printer ; the polite and gejierous T. Cox, under the 
Royal Exchange; the eloqueyit scofi courtly L Clark, 
of Duck Lane ; and the modesty civile and Judicious 
T. Astiiey, of St. Paul’s Church Yard, hookaellers.— 
All these names appeared in the title of London 
Magazine, begun in 1733. 
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w^iih idle ebimeras of a|>plaHSe, laurels, and im- 
mortal ity, nor suspected the bad effect of our 
regard foi* him, till we saw in the I’ostscript 
to one of his papers a wild ^ prediction of the 
honours to be paid him by future ages. Should 
any mention of him be made, or his writings, by 
posterity, it will probably be in words like these : 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine are still pre- 
served some essays under the specious and in- 
viting title of Common Sense. How papers of 
so little value came to be rescued from the com- 
mon lot of dtilness, we are at this distance of 
time unable to conceive, but imagine that per- 
sonal friendship prevailed with Urban to admit 
them in opposition to his Judgment. If this was 


the reason, he met afterwards with the treatment 
which all deserve who patronize stupidity ; for 
the writer, instead of acknowledging his favours, 
complains of injustice,' robbery, and mutilation j 
but complains in a style so barbarous and inde- 
cent, as siiflficientiy confutes his own calum- 
nies.” In this manner must this author expect 
to be mentioned.— But of him, and our other 
adversaries, we beg the reader’s pardon for hav- 
ing said so much. We hope it will be remember- 
ed in our favour, that it is sometimes necessary to 
chastise invsolence, and that there is a sort of men 
who cannot distinguish between forbearance 
and cowardice. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 

FROM THK GEKTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE., MARCH, 1?S9. 

Men^noveat cimex Pantilius'? autcnicier, qued 

VelUcet abseatem Demetrius ? tioR. 

Laudat, amat, can tat nostros mea Roma libello.s, 

Meque sinus omnes, me mauua omuis habet. 

Ecce rubet quidam, pallet, stupet, oscitat, edit. 

Hoc volo, nuuc nobis carmina nostra placent. martial. 


It is plain, from the conduct of writers of the 
hrst class, that they have esteemed it no dero- 
gation from their charactc^rs to defend themselves 
against the censures of ignorance, or the calum- 
nies of envy. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that they al- 
ways judged their adversaries worthy of a formal 
confutation, but they concluded it not prudent 
to neglect the feeblest attacks ; they knew that 
such men have often done hurt who had notabi- 
lities to do good ; that the weakest hand, if not 
timely disarmed, may stab a^hero in his sleep j 
that a woi’m, however small, may desti’oy a fleet 


* Common Sense Journal, printed by Purser of 
White-Friars, March. 11, 1731. 

S make no doubt but after some grave historian, 
three or four hundred years hence, has described the 
corrtiption, the baseness, and the flattery, which men 
run into in these times, he will make the following 
ohservation la the year 1737, a certain unknown 
author published a writing under the title of Common 
Se7ise : this writing came out weekly in little detach- 
ed essays, some of which are political, some moral, 
and others humourous. By the best judgment that 
can be lormed of a work, the. style and language of 
which is become so obsolete that it is scarcely in- 
telligible, it answers the title well/* &c. 


in the acorn ; and that citadels, winch liave de 
fled armies, have been blown up by rats. 

In imitation of these great examples, we think 
it not absolutely needless to vindicate ourselves 
from the virulent aspersions of the Craftsman 
and Common Sense, because their accusations, 
though entirely groundless, and without the least 
proof, are urged with an air of confidence, which 
the unwary may mistake for consciousness of 
truth. 

In order to set the proceedings of these ca- 
lumniators in a proper light, it is necessary to in- 
form such of our readers as are unacquainted 
with the artifices of trade, that we originally in- 
curred the displeasure of the greatest part of the 
booksellers by keeping this Magazine wholly in 
our own hands, without admitting any of that 
fraternity into a share of the property. For 
nothing is more criminal in the opinion of many 
of them, than for an author to enjoy more ad- 
vantage from his own works than they are dis- 
posed to allow him. This is a princijsle so well 
established among them, that we can produce 
some who threatened printers with their highest 
displeasure for their having dared to print books 
for those that wrote them. 

Hiuc irEP, biuc odia. 

This w^as the first ground of their animosity 
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wbicli for some time pi*occeded no farther than 
private murmurs and petty discouragements. At 
length determining to he no longer debarred from 
a share in so beneficial a project, a knot of them 
combined to seize our whole plan ; and without 
the least attempt to vary or improve it, began 
with the utmost vigour to print and circulate the 
London Magazine, with such success, that in 
a few years, while we were planting the fifth 
edition of some of our earliest numbers, they had 
seventy thousand of their hooks returned unsold 
upon their hands. 

It was then time to exert their utmost efforts 
to stop our progress, and nothing was to be left 
unattempted that interest could suggest. It will 
be easily imagined that their influence among 
those of their own trade was greater than ours, 
and that their Collections were therefore more 
industriously propagated by their brethren j but 
this being the natural consequence of such a 
relation, and therefore excusable, is only men- 
tioned to show the disadvantages against which 
we are obliged to struggle, and to convince the 
reader, that we who depend so entirely upon his 
approbation, shall omit nothing to deserve it. 

'I’hey then had recourse to advertisements, iii 
which they sometimes made faint attempts to he 
witty, and sometimes were content with being 
merely scurrilous ; but finding that their attacks, 
while we had an opportunity of returning hosti- 
lities, generally procured them such treatment 
as very little contributed to their reputation, 
they came at last to a resolution of excluding us 
from the Newspapers in which they have any 
influence; by this means they can at present 
insult us with impunity, and without the least 
danger of confutation. 

Their last, and indeed their most artful expe- 
dient, has been to hire and incite the weekly 
journalists against us. The fii*st weak attempt 
was made by the Universal Spectator, but this 
we took not the least notice of, as we did not 
imagine it would ever come to the knowledge of 
the public. 

Whether there was then a confederacy be- 
tween this journal and Common Sense, as at 
present between Common Sense and the Crafts- 
man, or whether understandings of the same 
form receive at cei’tain times the same impres- 
sions from the planets, I know not, but about 
that time war was likewise declared against us 
by the redoubted author of Common Sense: 
an adversary not so much to be dreaded for his 
abilities as for the title of his paper, behind 
which he has the art of sheltering himself in 
perfect security. He defeats all his enemies by 
calling them enemies to Common Sense,” and 
silences the strongest objections and the clearest 
reasonings by assuring his readers that they 
are contrary to Common Sense.” 

I must confess, to the immortal honour of this 


great writer, that I can remember but two in- 
stances of a genius able to use a few syllables to 
such great and so various purposes. One is, the 
old man in Shadwell,. who seems, by long time 
and experience, to have attained to equal perfec- 
tion with our author ; for when a young fel- 
low began to prate and be pert,” says he, ‘‘ I si- 
lenced him with my old word, Tace is Latin 
for candle.” 

The other, who seems yet more to resemble 
this writer, was one Goodman, a horse-stealer, 
who being asked, after having been found guilty 
by the jury, what he had to offer to prevent sen- 
tence of death from being passed upon him, did 
not attempt to extenuate his crime, but en- 
treated the judge to beware of hanging a Good 
Man, 

This writer we thought, however injudicious- 
ly, worthy, not indeed of a reply, but of some 
correction, and in our Magazine for December, 
1796, and the preface to the Supplement, treated 
him in such a manner as he does not seem in- 
clined to forget. 

From that time, losing all patience, he has 
exhausted his stores of scurrility upon us j but 
our readers will find upon consulting the pas- 
I sages above mentioned, that he has received too 
much provocation to be admitted as an impar- 
tial critic. 

In our Magazine of January, p. 24>, we made 
a remark upon the Craftsman ; and in p. S, 
dropped some general observations upon the 
weekly writers, by which' we did not expect to 
make them more our friends. Nor, indeed, did 
we imagine that this would have inflamed Caleb 
to so high a degree. His resentment has arisen 
so much above the provocation, that we cannot 
hut impute it more to what he fears than what 
he has felt. He has seen the solecisms of his 
brother Common Sense exposed, and remembers 
that— — - 

^ — Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. 

He imagines that he shall soon fall under the 
same censure, and is willing that our criticisms 
shall appear rather the effects of our resentment 
than our judgment. 

For this reason, I suppose, (for I can find no 
other,) he has joined with Common, Sense to 
chai’ge us with partiality, and to recommend the 
London Magazine as drawn up with less re- 
gard to interest or party. A favour which the 
authors of that collection have endeavoured 
to deserve from them by the most servile adu- 
lation. 

But as we have a higher opinion of the can- 
dour of our readers, than to believe that they 
will condemn us without examination, or give 
up their right of judging for themselves, we are 
not unconcerned at this charge, though the 
most atrocious and malignant that cail be 
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brought against us. We entreat only to be com- not only ora* innocence, but our superiority 
pared with our rivals, in full confidence, that will appear. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

ON THE CASE OE 

DR. T[RAPP]’S SERMONS.* 

ABRIDGED BY MR. CAVE, iTSp. 


1. That the copy of a book is the property of 
the author, and that he may, by sale or other- 
wise, transfer that property to another, who has 
a right to be protected in the possession of that 
property, so transferred, is not to be denied. 

2. That the complainants may be law-fully in- 
vested with the property of this copy, is likewise 
granted. 

S. But the complainants have mistaken the 
nature of this property j and, in consequence of 
their mistake, have supposed it to be invaded by 
an act, in itself legal, and justifiable by an un- 
interrupted series of precedents, from the first 
establishment of printing amongus, down to the ! 
present time. | 

4 He that purchases the copy of a book, pur- 
chases the sole right of printing it, and of vend- 
ing the books printed according to it ; but has 
no right to add to it, or take from it, without 
the author’s consent, who still preseiwes such a 
right in it, as follows from the right every man 
has to preserve his own reputation. 

5. Every single book, so sold by the proprie- 
tor, becomes the property of the buyer, who pur- 
chases with the book the right of making use of 
it as he shall think most convenient, either for 
his own improvement or amusement, or the be- 
nefit or entertainment of mankind. 

' 6. This right the reader of a book may use 


% I)r. Trapp, it will be recollected, was a popular 
preacher ; and about the year 1739, when Method- 
ism might be said to be in its infancy, preached Pour 
Sermons « On the Nature, folly. Sin and Danger, 
of being righteous over much which were pub- 
lished by Austen and Gilliver, and had an eactensivo | 
sale. Mr. Cave, ever ready to oblige his readers j 
with temporary subjects, took an extract from them, 
and promised acoTitinuationf which never appeared ; 
fio that it was either stopped by a prosecution, or 
made up by other means. On all difficult occasions 
Johnson was Cave's oracle. And the paper now 
before us was certainly written on that occasion. 
Gent. Mag. July, UBt. 


many ways to the disadvantage both of the au- 
thor and the proprietor, which yet they have not 
any right to complain of, because the author 
when he wrote, and the proprietor when he 
purchased, the copy, knew, or ought to have 
known, that the one wrote, and the other pur- 
chased, under the hazard of such treatment from 
the buyer and reader, and without any security 
from the bad consequences of that treatment 
except the excellence of the book. 

7. Reputation and property are of different 
kinds ; one kind of each is more necessary to be 
secured by the law than another, and the law 
has provided more effectually for its defence. 
My character as a man, a subject, or a trader, 
is under the protection of the law j but my re- 
putation as an author is at the mercy of the 
reader, who lies under no other obligations to 
do me justice than those of religion and moral- 
ity. If a man calls me rebel or bankrupt, I 
may prosecute and punish him ; but, if a man 
calls me idiot or plagiaiy, I have no remedy, 
since, by selling him the hook, I admit his pri- 
vilege of judging, and declaring his judgment, 
and can ax>peal only to other readers, if I think 
myself injured. 

8. In different characters we are more or less 
protected ; to hiss a pleader at the bar, would 
perhaps be deemed illegal and punishable, but 
to hiss a dramatic writer is justifiable by custom. 

9. What is here said of the writer, extends 
itself naturally to the purchaser of a copy, since 
the one seldom suffers without the other. 

10. By these liberties it is obvious, that au- 
thors and pi-oprietors may often suffer, and 
sometimes unjustly; but as these liberties are 
encouraged and allowed for the same redson 
with writing itself, for the discovery and pro- 
pagation of truth, though, like other human 
goods, they have their alloys and ill-consequen- 
ces; yet, as their advantages abundantly pre- 
ponderate, they have never yet been abolished 
or restrained. 
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11. Thus every book, when, it falls into the 
hands of the I'eader, is liable to be examined, 
confuted, censured, translated, and abridged; 
any of which may destroy the credit of the au- 
thor, or hinder the sale of the book. 

12. That all these liberties are allowed, and 
cannot be prohibited without manifest disadvan- 
tage to the public, may be easily proved; but 
we shall coniine ourselves to the ’ liberty of 
making epitomes, which gives occasion to our 
present inquiry. 

IS. That an uninterrupted prescription confers 
a right, will be easily granted, especially if it ap- 
pears that the prescription, pleaded in defence of 
that right, might at any time have been inter- 
rupted, had it not been always thought agreeable 
to reason and to justice. 

14<. The numberless abridgments that are to 
'be found of all kinds of writings, afford sufficient 
evidence that they were always thought legal, 
for they are printed with the names of the ab- 
breviators and publishers, and without the least 
appearance of a clandestine transaction. Many 
of the books so abridged were the -properties of 
men who wanted neither wealth, nor interest, 
nor spirit, to sue for justice, if they had 
thought themselves injured. Many of these 
abridgments must have been made by men 
whom we can least suspect of illegal practices, 
for there are few books of late that are not 
abridged. 

15. When Bishop Burnet heard that his His- 
tory of the Reformation’* was about to be 
abridged, he did not think of appealing to the 
Court of Chancery ; hut, to avoid any misrepre- 
sentation of his Histoiy, epitomised it himself^ 
as he tells us in his preface. 

16. But, lest it should be imagined that an 
author might do this rather by choice than ne- 
cessity, we sliall produce two more instances of 
the like practice, where it would certainly not 
have been borne if it had been suspected of ille- 
gality. The one, in Clarendon’s History, w'hich 
■wjis abridged in 2 vols. 8vo. ; and the other in 
Bishop Burnet’s History of his owxi Time,” 
abridged in the same manner. The lirst of these 
books was the property of the University of 
Oxford, a body tenacious enough of their rights ; 
the othei*, of Bishop Burnet’s heins, whose 
circumstances were such as made them very 
sensible of any diminution of their inheri- 
tance. 

17. It is observable, that both these abridg- 
ments last mentioned, with many others that 
might be produced, were made when the act of 
parliament for securing the property of copies 
was in force, and which, if that property was in- 
jured, alibrded an easy redress ; what then can 
be inferred from the silence and forbearance of 
the proprietors, but that they thought an epitome 
of a book no violation of the right of the pro- 
prietor ? 

18. That their opinion, so contrary to their 


own interest, was founded in reason, will appear 
from the nature and end of an abridgment. 

19. The design of an abridgment is, to be- 
nefit mankind by facilitating the attainment of 
knowledge, and by contracting arguments, rela- 
tions, or descriptions, into a narrow compass ; 
to convey instruction in the easiest method, with- 
out fatiguing the attention, burdening the me- 
mory, or impairing the health of the student. 

20. 'By this method the original author be- 
comes, perhaps, of less value, and the proprie- 
tor’s profits are diminished ; but these inconve- 
niences give way to the advantage received by 
mankind from the easier propagation of know- 
ledge; for as an incorrect book is lawfully criti- 
cised, and false assertions justly confuted, be- 
cause it is more the interest of mankind that 
exTor should be detected and truth discovered,, 
than that the proprietors of a particular hook 
should enjoy their profits undiminished ; so a te- 
dious volume may no less lawfully be abridged, 
because it is better that the iwoprietors should 
suffer some damage, than that the acquisition of 
knowledge should be obstructed with unneces- 
sary difficulties, and the viduable hours of thou- 
sands thrown away. 

21. Therefore, as he that buys the copy of a 
book, buys it under this condition, that it is liable 
to be confuted if it is fiilse, however his property 
may be affected by such a confutation; so he 
buys it likewise liable to be abridged if it be te- 
dious, however his property may suffer by the 
abridgment. 

22. To abridge a book, therefore, is no viola- 
tion of the right of the proprietor, because to be 
subject to the hazard of an abridgment was 
an original condition of the property. 

23. Thus we see the right of abridging au- 
thors established both by reason and the customs 
of trade. But, perhaps, the necessity of this 
practice may appear more evident, from a con- 
sideration of the consequences that must prob- 
ably follow from the pi’ohibition of it. 

24 If abridgments be condemned as inju- 
idous to the proprietoi* of the copy, where will 
this aigument end ? Must not confutations be 
likewise prohibited for the same reason ? or, in 
writings of exitertuinment, will not criticisms at 
least be entii’ely suppi*essed, as equally hurtful 
to the propi'ietor, and certainly not more neces- 
sai’y to the public ? 

25. Will not authors who write for pay, and 
who ai*e I’ewarded commonly according to the 
bulk of their work, be tempted to fill their works 
withsupei’fluities and digressions, when the dread 
of an abridgment is taken away, as doubtless 
more negligences would be committed, and more 
falsehoods published, if men were not restraixied 
by the fear of censure and confutation ? 

26. How many useful works will the busy, 
the indolent, and the less wealthy part of maxt- 
kind be deprived of? How few will r’ead ox 
purchase forty-four large volumes of the Trans* 
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actions of tlie Royal Society, which, in abridg- 
ment, are generally read, to the gi*eat improve- 
ment of philosophy? 

27, How must general systems of sciences be 
written, 'which are nothing more than epitomes 
of those authors who have written on particular 
branches, and those works are made less neces- 
sary hy such collections V Can he that destroys 
the profit of many copies, he less criminal than 
he that lessens the sale of one ? 

28, Even to confute an erroneous book will 
become more difficult, since it has always been a 
custom to abridge the author whose assertions 
are examined, and sometimes to transcribe all 
the essential parts of his book. Must an in- 
quirer after truth be debarred from the benefit 
of such confutations, unless he purchases the 
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book, however useless, that gave occasion to the 
answer ? 

29. Having thus endeavoured to prove the 
legality of abridgments from custom, and the 
necessity of continuing that custom from reason, 
it remains only, that we show that we have not 
printed the complainant’s copy, hut abridged it. 

so. This will need no proof, since it will ap- 
pear, upon comparing the two hooks, that we 
have reduced thirty-seven pages to thirteen of 
the same print. 

31. Our design is, to give our readers a short 
view of the present controversy; and we require 
that one of these two positions be proved, either 
that we have no right to exhibit such a view, or 
that we can exhibit it without epitomising the 
writers of each party. 


LETTER ON FIRE-WORKS, 

FROM THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, JAN. 1749. 


Mr. Urban, ■ 

Among the principal topics of conversation 
which now furnish the places of assembly with 
amusement, may he justly numbered the Fire- 
works, which are advancing, hy such slow de- 
grees, and with such costly preparation. 

The first reflection that naturally arises is upon 
the inequality of the effect to the cause. Here 
are vast sums expended, many hands, and some 
heads employed, from day to day, and from 
month to month, and the whole nation is filled 
with expectations, by delineationsand narratives. 
And in what is all this to end ? in a building 
that is to attract the admiration of ages ? in a 
bridge, which may facilitate the commerce of 
future generations ? in a work of any kind which 
may stand as the model of beauty, or the pattern 
of virtue ? To show the blessings of the late j 
change of our state* hy any monument of these 
kinds, were a project worthy not only of wealth, 
and power, and greatness, hut of learning, wis- 
dom, and virtue. But nothing of this kind is 
designed; nothing more is projected, than a 
crowd, a shout, and a blaze : the mighty work 
of artifice and contrivance is to be set on fire for 
no other purpose that I can see, than to show 
how idle pyrotechnica! virtuosos have been busy. 
Four hours the sun will shine, and then fall from 
his orb, and lose his memory and his lustre to- 
gether ; the spectators will disperse as their in- 
clinations lead them, and wonder hy what 


* The peace of Aix-laXhapeUe, 1748. 


strange infatuation they had been drawn to- 
gether. In this will consist the only projiriety 
of this transient show, that it will resemble the 
war of which it celebrates the period. The 
powers of this part of the world, after long pre- 
parations, deep intrigues, and subtile schemes, 
have set Europe in a flame, and, after having 
gazed a while at their fire-works, have laid 
themselves down where they rose, tp inquire for 
I what they had been contending, 
i It is remarked likewise, that this blaze, so 
transitory and so useless, will he to be paid for, 
when it shines no longer ; and many cannot foi*- 
bear observing, how many lasting advantages 
might be purchased, how many acres might be 
drained, how many ways repaired, how many 
debtoi’s might be I’eleased, how many widows 
and orphans, whom the war has ruined, might , 
he relieved, hy the expense which is about to 
evaporate in smoke, and to be scattered in rock- 
ets: and there are some who think not only 
reason, hut humanity, offended, by such a trif- 
ling profusion, when so many sailors are starv- 
ing, and so many churches sinking into ruins. 

It is no improper inquiry by whom this ex- 
pense is at last to he borne : for certainly nothing 
can be more unreasonable than to tax the nation 
for a blaze, which will be extinguished before 
many of them know it has been lighted ; nor 
will it he consistent with the common jiractice, 
which directs that local advantages shall be pro- 
cured at the expense of the district that enjoys 
them. I never found in any records, that any 
town petitioned the parliament for a maypole, a 
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bull" ring, or a skittle-ground ; and, therefore, I 
should think, fire- works, as they are less dura- 
ble, and less useful, have at least as little claim 
to the public purse. 

The fire-woi'ks are, I suppose, prepared, and 
therefore it is too late to obviate the project : 
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but' I hope the generosity of the great is not so 
far extinguished, as that they can for their di- 
version drain a nation already exhausted, and 
make us pay for pictures in the fire,, which none 
will have the poor pleasure of beholding but 
themselves. 


PROPOSALS 

FOR raiNTING BY StJBSCRirTION-, 

ESSAYS IN VERSE AND PROSE. 

BY ANNA WILLIAMS. 

FROM THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, SEPT. 1750. 


When a writer of my sex solicits the regard of 
the public, some apology seems always to be 
expected ; and it is unhappily too much in my 
power to satisfy this demand ; since, how little 
soever I may be qualified, either by nature or 
study, for furnishing the world with literary 
entertainments, 1 have such motives for ven- 
turing my little perfonnances into the light, as 
are sufficient to counterbalance the censure of 
arrogance, and to turn ojff my attention from 
the threats of criticism. The world will perhaps 
be something softened when it shall be known, 
that my intention was to have lived by means 


more suited to my ability, from which being 
now cut off by a total privation of sight, 1 have 
been persuaded to suffer such Essays as I had 
formerly written, to be collected, and fitted, if 
they can be fitted, by the kindness of my friends, 
for the press. The candour of those that have 
already encouraged me, will, I hope, jiardon the 
delays incident to a work which must be per- 
fonned by other eyes and other hands ; and cen- 
sure may surely be content to spare the com- 
positions of a woman, written for amusement, 
and published for necessity. 


A PROJECT 

FOB THE 

EMPLOYMENT OF AUTHORS. 

FROM THE UNIVERSAL VISITER, APRIL, 175fi. 


TO THE VISITER. 

Sir, 

I KNOW not what apology to make for the little 
dissertation which 1 have sent, and which I will , 
not deny that I have sent with design that you I 
should print it. I know that admonition 5s very ; 
seldom grateful, and that authors are eminently 
choleric 5 yet, I hope, that you, and every im- 
partial reader, wdll be convinced, that I intend 
the benefit of the public, and the advancement 
of knowledge; and that every reader, into whose 
hands this shall happen to fall, will rank himself 


among those who are to be excepted from gen- 
ex*al censure. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant. 

Scire velim qaare toties mihi, Naevole, tristis 

Occurris fronte obductS, ceu Marsya -victus.— Jyv. 

There is no gift of nature, or effect of art, 
however beneficial to mankind, which either by 
casual deviations, or foolish perversions, is not 
sometimes mischievous. Whatever may be the 
cause of happiness, may be made likewise the 
cause of misery. The medicine, which, rightly 
applied, has power to cure, has, when rashness 
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or ignorance prescribes it, the same power to 
destroy. 

I have computed, at some hours of leisure, the 
loss and gain of literature, and set the pain 
which it produces against the pleasure. Such 
calculations are indeed at a great distance from 
mathematical exactness, as they arise from the 
induction of a few particulars, and from obser- 
vations made rather according to the temper of 
the coinputist, than the nature of things. But 
such a narrow survey as can be taken, will easily 
show that lett^s cause many blessings, and inflict 
many calamities j that there is scarcely an indi- 
vidual who may not consider them as immediate- 
ly or mediately induencing bis life, as the})- are 
chief instruments of conveying knowledge, ajid 
transmitting sentiments ; and almost every man 
learns, by their means, all that is right or wrong 
in his sentiments and conduct. 

If letters wore considered only as means of 
pleasure, it might well be doubted in what de- 
gree of estimation they should be held j hut when 
they are referred to necessity, the controversy is 
at an end : it soon appears, that though they 
may sometimes incommode us, yet human life 
would scarcely rise, without them, above the 
common existence of animal nature : we might 
indeed breathe and eat in universal ignorance, 
but must want ail that gives pleasure or security, 
all the embellishments and delights, and most of 
the conveniences and comforts of our present 
condition. 

Literature is a kind of intellectual light, which, 
like the light of the sun, may sometimes enable 
us to see what we do not like ; but who would 
wish to escape unpleasing objects, by condemn- 
ing himself to perpetual darkness? 

Since, therefore, letters are thus indispensably 
necessary, since we cannot persuade ourselves to 
lose their benefits for the sake of escaping their 
mischiefs, it is worth our serious inquiry, how 
their benefits may be increased and their mis- 
chiefs lessened ; by what means the harvest of 
our studies may afford us more corn and less 
chaff; and how the roses of the gardens of 
science may gratify us more with their fragrance, 
and prick ns less with their thorns. 

I shall not at present mention tho more for- 
midable evils which the misapplication of litera- 
ture produces, nor speak of churches infected 
with heresy, states inflamed with sedition, or 
schools infatuated with hypothetical fictions. 
These are evils which mankind have always la- 
mented, and which, till mankind grow wise and 
modest, they must, I am afraid, continue to la- 
ment, without hope of remedy. I shall now 
touch only on some lighter and less extensive 
evils, yet such as are sufficiently heavy to those 
that feel them, and are of late so widely diffused, 
as to deserve, though perhaps not the notice of 
the legislature, yet the consideration of those 


whose benevolence inclines them to a voluntary 
care of public happiness. 

It was long ago observed by V^irgil, and I sup- 
pose by many before him, that “Bees do not 
make honey for their own use;” the sweets 
which they collect in tlieir laborious excursions, 
and store up in their hives with so much skill, 
are seized by those who have contributed neither 
toil nor art to the collection ; and the poor animal 
is either destroyed by the invader, or left to shift 
without a supply. The condition is nearly the 
same of the gatherer of honey, and the gatherer 
of knowledge. The bee and the author work 
alike for others, and often lose the profit of their 
labour. The case, therefore, of authors, how- 
ever hitherto neglected, may claim regard. 
Every body of men is important according to 
the joint proportion of their usefulness and their 
numbei’. Individuals, however they may excel, 
cannot hope to be considered singly as of great 
weight in the political balance ; and multitudes, 
though they may, merely by their bulk, demand 
some notice, are yet not of much value, unless 
they contribute to ease the burden of society, 
by co-operating to its iirospcrity. 

Of the men, whose condition we are now exa- 
mining, the usefulness never was disputed ; they 
are known to be the great disseminators of know- 
ledge, and guardians of the commonwealth ; 
and of late their number has been so much in- 
creased, that they are become a very conspicuous 
I part of the nation. It is not now, as in former 
; times, when men studied long, and passed 
i through the severities of discipline, and the pro- 
bation of public trials, before they presumed to 
think themselves qualified for instructors of their 
countrymen ; there is found a nearer way to fame 
and erudition, and the inclosurcs of literature 
are thrown open to every man whom idleness 
disposes to loiter, or -whom pride inclines to set 
himself to view. The sailor publishes his jour- 
nal, the farmer writes the process of his annual 
labour; he that succeeds in his trade, thinks his 
wealth a proof of his understanding, and boldly 
tutors the public; he that fails, considers his 
miscarriage as the conserpience of a cajiacity too 
great for the business of a shop, and amuses 
himself in the Fleet with writing or translating. 
The last century imagined, that a man, compos- 
ing in his chariot, was a new object of curiosity ; 
but how much would the wonder have been in- 
ci'eased by a footman studying behind it? There 
is now no class of men without its authors, from 
the peer to the thresher ; nor can the sons of liter- 
ature be confined any longer to Grub-sti’eet or 
Moorfields ; they aj*e‘ spread over all the town 
and all the country, and fill every stage of habi- 
tation from the cellar to the garret. 

It is well kno wn, that the price of commodities 
must always fall as the quantity is increased, and 
that no trade can allow its professors to be mui- 
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tiplied beyond a certain nnmber. The great 
misery of writers proceeds from their multitude. 
We easily perceive that in a nation of clothiers, 
no man could have any cloth to make but for his 
own back; that in a community of bakers every 
mau must use his own bread ; and what can be 
the case of a nation of authors, but that every 
man must be content to read his bobk to himself? 
for surely it Is vain to hope, that of men lahour- 
ing at the same occupation, any will prefer the 
woi’k of his neighbour to his own ; yet this ex- 
pectation, wild as it is, seems to be indulged by 
many of the writing race, and therefore it can he 
no wondei*, that like all other men who suiter 
their minds to form inconsiderate hopes, they 
are harassed and dejected with fre(j[uent disap- 
pointments. 

If I were to form an adage of misery, or fix 
the lowest point to which humanity could fall, 
I should be tempted to name the life of an author. 
Many universal comparisons there are by which 
misery is exjiressed. We talk of a man teased 
like a bear at the stake, tormented like a toad 
under a harrow, or hunted like a dog with a stick 
at his tail ; all these are indeed states of uneasi- 
ness, but what are they to the life of an author ! 
of an author worried by critics, tormented by his 
bookseller, and hunted by his creditors. Yet 
such must be the case of many among the re- 
tailers of knowledge, while they continue thus 
to swarm over the land ; and whether it be by 
propagation or contagion, produce new writers 
to heighten the general distress, to increase con- 
fusion, and hasten famine. 

Having long studied the varieties of life, 1 can 
guess by every man’s walk, or air, to what state 
of the community he belongs. Every man has 
noted the legs of a tailor, and the gai t of a sea- 
man, and a little extension of hisjdiysiognomical 
acquisitions will teach him to distinguish the 
countenance of an author. It is my practice, 
when I am in want of amusement, to place my- 
self for an hour at Temple Bar, or any other 
narrow pass mu(;h frequented, and examine one 
by one the looks of the passengers ; and 1 have 
commonly found, that, between the hours of 
eleven and four, every sixth man is an author. 
They are seldom to be seen very early in the 
morning, or late in the evening, but about din- 
ner time they are all in motion, and have one 
uniform eagerness in their faces, which gives 
little opportunity of disceiming their hopes or 
fears, their pleasures or their pains. 

But in the afternoon, when they have all 
dined, or composed themselves to pass the day 
without a dinner, their passions have full play, 
and I can perceive one man wondering at the 
stupidity of the public, by which his new hook 
has been totally neglected ; another cursing the 
French, who fright away literary curiosity by 
their threats of an invasion ; another s%veariiig 
at his bookseller, who will advance no money 
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without copy; another perusing as he walks, 
his publisher’s bill ; another murmuring at an 
unanswerable criticism ; another determining to 
wiute no moi'e to a generation of barbarians ; 
and another resolving to try once again, whether 
lie cannot awaken the drowsy world to a sense 
of his merit. 

It sometimes happens, that there may be re- 
marked among them a smile of complacence, or 
a strut of elevation ; but if these favourites of 
fortune are carefully watched for a few days, 
they seldom fail to show the transitoriness of hu- 
man felic.ity; the crest falls, the gayety is ended, 
and there appear evident tokens of a successful 
rival, or a fickle patron. 

But of all authors, those are the most wretch- 
ed, w'ho exhibit their productions on the theatre, 
and who are to propitiate first the manager, and 
then the public. Many an humble visitant have 
I followed to the doors of these lords of the 
drama, seen him touch the knocker with a shak- 
ing hand, and, after long deliberation, adventure 
to solicit entrance, by a single knock; but I ne- 
ver staid to see them come out from their au- 
dience, because my heart is tender, and being 
subject to frights in bed, I would not willingly 
dream of an author. 

That the number of authoi’s is disproportion- 
ate to the maintenance which the public seems 
willing to assign them; that there is neither 
praise nor meat for all who write, is apparent 
from this, that, like wolves in long winters, 
they are forced to prey on one another. The 
iteviewers and Critical Hevicwers, the liema7'ke)'s 
and JSxaminers can satisfy their hunger only by 
devouring their brethren. I am far from ima- 
gining that they ai’e naturally more ravenous 
or blood-thirsty than those on whom they fall 
with so much violence and fury; but they, are 
hungry, and hunger must be satisfied; and these 
savages, when their bellies are full, will fawn 
on those whom they now bite. 

The result of all these considerations amounts 
only to this, that the number of writers must at 
last be lessened, but by what method this great 
design can be accomplished, is not easily disco- 
vered. It was lately proj)osed, that every man 
who kept a dog should pay a certain tax, which, 
as the contriver of ways and means 'very judi- 
ciously observed, would either destroy the dogs, 
or bring in money. Perhaps it might he pro- 
per to lay some such tax upon authors, only the 
payment must be lessened in proportion as the 
animal, upon which it is raised, is less necessary; 
for many a man that would pay for his dog, 
will dismiss his dedicator. Pei’haps if every 
one who employed or harboured an author, was 
assessed a groat a-year, it would sufficiently les- 
sen the nuisance without destroying the species. 

But no great alteration is to be attempted 
rashly. We must consider how the authors, 
which this tax shall exclude from their trade, 
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ate to be em;ploye<l. The nets used in the hcr^ 
ring-^sher^ ean favnhh work but for few, and 
not many can be employed as labourers at the 
foundation of the new bridge. There must, 
therefore, he some other scheme formed for their 
accommodation, which the present state of af- 
fairs may easily supply. It is well known, that 
great efforts have been lately made to man the 
fleet, and augment the army, and loud com- 
plaints are made of useful hands forced away 
from their families into the service of the crown. 
This offensive exertion of power may he easily 
avoided, by opening a few houses for the enter- 
tainment of discarded authors, who would enter 
into the service with great alacrity, as most of 
them are zealous friends of every present gov- 
ernment ; many of them are men of able bodies 
and strong limbs, qualified at least as well for 
the musket as the pen ; they are, perhaps, at pres- 
ent a little emaciated and enfeebled, but would 
soon recover their strength and flesh with good 
quarters and present pay. 

There are some reasons for which they may : 
seem particularly qualified for a military life. 
They are used to suffer want of every kind ; they 
are accustomed to obey the word of command 
from their patrons and their booksellers; they 
have always passed a life of hazard and adven- 
ture, uncertain what may be their state on the 
next day ; and, what is of yet more importance, 
they have long made their minds familiar to 
danger, descriptions of bloody battles, daring 
undertakings, and wonderful escapes. They 
have their memories stored with all the strata- 
gems of war, and have over and over practised 
ill their closets the expedients of distress, the ex- 
ultation of triumph, and the resignation of he- 
roes, sentenced to destruction. 

■ Some indeed there are, who, by often changing 
sides in controversy, may give just suspicion of 


their fidelity, and whom I should think likely to 
desert for the pleasure of desertion, or for a far- 
thing a month advanced in their pay. Of these 
men I know not what use can be made, for they 
can never be trusted, but with shackles on their 
legs. There are others whom long depression, 
under supercilious patrons, has so humbled and 
crushed, that they will never have steadiness to 
keep their ranks. But for these men there may 
be found fifes and drums, and they will be well 
enough pleased to inflame others to battle, if 
they are not obliged to fight themselves. 

It is more difficult to know what can he done 
with the ladies (fthe peji, of whom this age has 
produced greater numbers than any former time. 
It is indeed common for women to follow the 
camp, but no prudent general will allow them in 
such numbers as the breed of authoresses would 
furnish. Authoresses are seldom famous for 
clean linen, therefore they cannot make laun- 
dresses ; they are rarely skilful at their needle, 
and cannot mend a soldier’s shirt; they will 
make had sutlers, being not much accustomed 
to eat. I must therefore propose, that they shall 
form a regiment of themselves, and garrison 
the town which is supposed to be in most dan- 
ger of a French invasion. They will probably 
have no enemies to encounter: but, if they are 
once shut up together, they will soon disencum- 
ber the public by tearing out the eyes of one an- 
other. 

The great art of life, is to play for much, and 
to stake little ; which rule I have kept in view 
through this whole project ; for, if our authors 
and authoresses defeat our enemies, we sliall 
obtain all the usual advantages of victory ; and, 
if they should he destroyed in war, we shall 
lose only those who had wearied the public, 
and whom, whatever be their fiite, nobody will 
miss. * * 


PREFACE 
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LITERARY MAGAZINE, 1756. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

There are some pi'actices which custom and 
prejudice have so unhappily influenced, that to 
observe or neglect them is equally censurable. 
The promises made by the undertakers of any 
new design, every man thinks himself at liberty 


to deride, and yet every man expects, and ex- 
pects with reason, that he who solicits the pub- 
lic attention should give some account of his 
pretensions. 

We are about to exhibit to our countrymen a 
new Monthly Collection, to which the well 
deserved popularity of the first undertaking oi 
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this kind, has now made it almost necessary to 
prefix the name of Magazine. There are already 
many such periodical compilations, of which we 
do not envy the reception, nor shall dispute the 
excellence. If the nature of things would al- 
low us to indulge our wishes, w'e should desire 
to advance our own interest without lessening 
tliat of any other, and to excite the curiosity 
of the vacant, rather than withdraw that which 
other writers have already engaged. 

Our design is to give the history, political and 
literary, of every month, and our pamphlets must 
consist, like other collections, of many articles 
unconnected and independent on each other. 

The chief political object of an Englishman’s 
attention must be the great council of the nation, 
and we shall therefore register all public pro- 
ceedings with particular care. We shall not 
attempt to give any regular series of debates, or 
to amuse our readers with senatorial rhetoiuc. 
The speeches inserted in other papers have been 
long known to be fictitious, and produced some- 
times by men who never heard the debate, nor 
had any authentic information. We have no 
design to impose thus grossly on our readers, 
and shall therefore give the naked arguments 
used in the discussion of every question, and 
add, when they can be obtained, the names of 
the speakers. 

As the proceedings in parliament are unintel- 
I’gible without a knowledge of the facts to which 
they relate, and of the state of the nations to 
which they extend their influence, we shall ex- 
hibit monthly a view, though contracted yet 
distinct, of foreign affairs, and lay open the de- 
signs and interests of those nations which are 
considered by English either as friends or ene- 
mies. 

Of ti’ansactions in our own country curiosity 
will demand a more particular account, and we 
shall record every remarkable event, extraor- 
dinaiy casualty, uncommon performance, or 
striking novelty, and shall apply our care to the 
discovery of truth, with very little reliance on 
the daily historians. 

The lists of births, marriages, deaths, and 
burials will be so drawm up, that we hope very 
few omissions or mistakes will be found, though 
some must be expected to happen in so great a 
variety, where thei*c is neither leisure nor op- 
portunity for minute information. 

It is intended that lists shall be given of ail 
the officers and persons in public employment ; 
and that all the alterations shall be noted as they 
happen, by •which our list will be a kind of Court 
Kegister always complete. 


The literary history necessarily contains an 
account of the labours of the learned, in which 
whether we shall show much judgment or saga* 
city, must be left to our readers to determine; 
we can promise only justness and candour. It 
is not to be expected that we can insert extensive 
extracts or critical examinations of all the writ- 
ings which this age of writers may offer to our 
notice. A few only will deserve the distinction 
of criticism, and a few only will obtain it. We 
shall try to select the best and most important 
pieces, and are not without hope, that we may 
sometimes influence the public voice, and hasten 
the popularity of a valuable work. 

Our regard will not be confined to books; it 
will extend to all the productions of science. 
Any new calculation, a commodious instrument, 
the discovery of any property in natui*c, or any 
new method of bringing known properties into 
I use or view, shall be diligently treasured up 
wherever found. 

In a paper designed for general perusal, it will 
be necessary to dwell most upon things of gen- 
eral entertainment. The elegant trifles of liter- 
ature, the wild strains of fancy, the pleasing 
amusements of harmless wit, shall therefore be 
considered as necessary to oin* collection. Nor 
shall we omit researches into antiquity, expla- 
nations of coins or inscriptions, disquisitions on 
controverted history, conjectui’es on doubtful 
geogi*aphy, or any other on those petty works 
upon which learned ingenuity is sometimes em- 
ployed. 

To these accounts of temporary transactions 
and fugitive performances, we shall add some 
dissertations on things more permanent and 
stable ; some inquiries into the history of nature, 
which has hitherto been treated as if mankind 
were afraid of exhausting it. There are in our 
own country many things and places* worthy of 
note that are yet little known, and every day 
gives opportunities of new observations which 
are made and foi’gotten. We hope to find means 
of extending and perpetuating physiological dis- 
coveries, and with regard to this article, and all 
others, entreat the assistance of curious and 
candid correspondents. 

We shall labour to attain as much exactness 
as can be expected in such v^ariety, and shall 
give as much variety as can consist with I'eason- 
able exactness ; for this pui’pose a selection, has 
been made of men qualified for the different 
parts of the work, and each has the employment 
assigned him, which he is supposed most able to 
discharge. 

S H 


A dissertation 

UPON 

THE GREEK COMEDY, 

TRANSLATED FROM BRUMOY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I CONCLUDE this work accoi’ding to ii3y pi’omiae, 
with aij account of the Comic Theatre, and en- 
treat the reader, whether a favourer or an enemy 
of the ancient drama, not to pass his censure 
upon the authors or upon me, without a regular 
perusal of this whole work. For, though it 
seems to he composed of pieces of which each 
may precede or follow without dependence upon 
the other, yet all the parts taken together, 
form a system which would he destroyed by 
their disjunction. Which way shall we come at 
the knowledge of the ancients’ shows, hut by 
comparing together all that is left of them ? The 
value and necessity of this comparison deter- 
mined me to publish all, or to publish nothing. 
Besides, the reflections on each piece, and on 
the general taste of antiquity, which, in my 
opinion, are not without importance, have a 
kind of obscure gradation, which I have careful- 
ly endeavoured to preserve, and of which the 
thread would be lost by him who should slightly 
glance sometimes upon one piece, and sometimes 
upon another. It is a structure which I have 
endeavoured to make as near to regularity as 1 
could, and which must be seen in its full extent 
and in proper succession. The reader who skips 
here and there over the book, might make a 
hundred objections which are eitlier anticipated 
or answered in those pieces which he might have 
overlooked, I have laid such stress upon the 
counection of the parts of this work, that I have 
declined to exhaust the subject, and have sup- 
pressed many of my notions, that I might leave 
the judicious reader to please himself hy forming 
such conclusions as I supposed him like to dis- 
cover as well as myself. I am not here attempting 
to prejudice the reader by an apology either for 
the ancients, or my own manner. I have not 
claimed a right of obliging others to determine, 
by my opinion, the degrees of esteem which I 
think due to the authors of the Athenian Stage j 
nor do I think that their reputation in the pre- 
sent time, ought to depend upon my mode of 
thinking or expressing my thoughts, which I 
leave entirely to the judgment of the public. 


A DISSERTATION, &c: 

L 

Reasons ^vhy Jnstophancs may be reviewed, with- 
out translating him eniirely» 

I WAS in doubt a long time, whether I should 
meddle at all with the Greek comedy, both be- 
cause the pieces which remain are very few, the 
licentiousness of Aristophanes, their author, is 
exoi’bitant, and it is very difficult to draw from 
the performances of a single poet, a just idea of 
Greek comedy. Besides, it seemed that tragedy 
was sufficient to employ all my attention, that 1 
might give a complete representation of that kind 
of writing, which was most esteemed by the 
Athenians and the wiser Greeks,'* particularly 
by Socrates, who set no value upon comedy or 
comic actors. But the very name of that drama, 
which, in polite ages, and above all others In our 
own, has been so much advanced, that it has 
become equal to tragedy, if not preferable, in- 
clines me to think that I may be partly reproach- 
ed with an imperfect work, if, after having 
gone as deep as 1 could into the nature of Greek 
tragedy, I did not at least sketch a draught of 
the comedy. 

I then considered, that it was not wholly im- 
possible to surmount, at least in part, the diffi- 
culties which had stopped me, and to go somewhat 
farther than the learned writers, f who have pub - 
lished in French some pieces of Aristophanes ; 
not that I pretend to make large translations. 
The same reasons which have hindered with re- 
spect to the xuoi’e noble parts of the Greek 
drama, operate with double force upon my pre- 
sent subject. Though ridicule, which is the 
business of comedy, be not less uniform in all 
times, than the passions which are moved by 
tragic compositions j yet, if diversity of manners 
may sometimes disguise the passions themselves, 
how much greater change will be made in 


ik There xpas a law which forbade any judge of the 
Areopagus to write comedy, 
t Madame Dacier, M. Boivin, 
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Jocularities! The truth is, that they are so 
much changed by the course of time, that plea- 
santry and ridicule become dull and fiat much 
more easily than the pathetic becomes ridiculous. 

That which is commonly known by the term 
jocular and comic, is nothing but a turn of ex- 
pression, an airy phantom, that must be caught 
at a particular point. As we lose this point, we 
lose the jocularity, and find nothing butj dulness 
in its place. A lucky sally, which has filled a 
company with laughter, will have no etfectin 
pi*int, because it is shown single and separate 
from the circumstances %vhich gave it force. 
Many satirical jests, found in ancient books, 
have had the same fate ; their spirit has evapo- 
rated by time, and has left nothing to us but in- 
sipidity. None but the most biting passages 
have preserved their points nnblunted. 

But, besides this objection, which extends uni- 
versally to all translations of Aristophanes, and 
many aliusiohs of which time has deprived us, 
there ai’e loose expressions thrown out to the 
populace to raise laughter from corrupt passions, 
which are unworthy of the curiosity of decent 
readers, and which ought to rest eternally in pro- 
per obscurity. Not every thing in this infancy 
of comedy was excellent, at least it would not 
appear excellent at this distance of time, in com- 
parison of compositions of the same kind, which 
lie before our eyes ; and this is reason enough to 
save me the trouble of translating, and ^e 
reader that of perusing. As for that small 
number of writers who delight in those delica- 
cies, they give themselves very little trouble about 
translations, except it be to find fault with them j 
and the majority of people of wit like comedies 
that may give them pleasure, without much 
trouble of attention, and are not much disposed 
to find beauties in that which requires long de- 
ductions to find it heautifttl. If Helen had not 
appeared beautiful to the Greeks and Trojans 
hut by force of argiraicnt, we had never been 
told of the Trojan war. 

On the other side, Aristophanes is an author 
more considerable than one would imagine. The 
History of Greece could not pass over him when 
it comes to touch upon the people of Athens j 
this alone might procure him respect, even when 
he was not considered as a comic poet. But 
when his writings arc taken into view, we find 
him the only author from whom may be drawn 
-a just idea of the comedy of his age ; and farther, 
we find in his pieces, that be often makes attacks 
upon the tragic writers, particularly upon the 
three chief, whose valuable remains we have had 
under examination ; and what is yet worse, fell 
sometimes upon the state, and upon the gods 
fncmselves. g j 

T/ie chief heads of this discourse. , 

II. These considerations have determined me 
to follow, in my representation of this writer, 


the same method which I have taken in several 
tragic pieces, which is, that of giving an exact 
analysis as far as the matter would allow, from 
which I deduce four important systems. First, 
Upon the nature of the comedy of that age, 
without omitting that of Menander. * Secondly, 
Upon the vices and government of the Atheni- 
ans, Thirdly, Upon the notion we ought to en- 
tertain of Aristophanes, with respect to Eschy- 
1ns, Sophocles, and Euripides, Fourthly, Upon 
the jest which he makes upon the gods. These 
things will not he treated in order, as a regular 
discourse seems to require, hut will arise some- 
times separately, sometimes together, from the 
view of each particular comedy, and from the 
reflections which this free manner of writing 
will allow. I shall conclude with a short view 
of the whole, and so finish my design. 

History of Comedy. 

III. I shall not repeat here what Madame 
Dacier, and so many others before her, have col- 
lected of all that can he known relating to the 
history of comedy. Its beginnings are as ob- 
scure as those of tragedy, and there is an appear- 
ance that we take these two words in a more ex- 
tensive meaning ; they had both the same ori- 
ginal, that is, they began among the festivals of 
the vintage, and were not distinguished from one 
another but by a burlesque or serious chorus, 
which made all the soul and all the body. But, 
if we give these words a stricter sense, according 


* Menander, an. Athenian, son of Diopythus and 
Hegistrata, was apparently the most eminent of the 
writers of the new comedy. He had been a scholar 
of Theophrastus : his passion for the women brought 
infamy upon him : he was squint-eyed, and very 
lively. Of the one hundred and eighty comedies, or, 
according to Saidas, the eighty which he composed, 
and which are all stated to be translated by Terence, 
we have now only a few fragments remaining. Ho 
flourished about the X15th Olympiad, 318 years before 
the Christian Era. He was drowned as he was 
bathing in the port of Pirojus. I have told in another 
place, what is said of one Philemon, his antagonist, 
not so good a poet as himself, but one who often 
gained the prize. This Philemon was older than him, 
and was much in fashion in the time of Alexander 
the Great. He expressed all his wishes in two lines : 
“ To have health, and fortune, and pleasure, and 
never to be in debt, is all I desire.” He was very 
covetous, and was pictured with his fingers hooked, 
so that he set his comedies at a high, price. He lived 
about a hundred years, some say a hundred and one. 
Many tales are told of hia death ; Valerius Maximus 
says, that he died with laughing at a little incident : 
seeing an ass eating his iig&, he ordered his ser- 
vant to drive her away ; the man made no great haste, 
and the ass eat them all. Weil done,” says Phile- 
mon, "now give her some wine.”“-Apulei«s and 
Quintilian placed this writer much belovv* Mcnandox*, 
but gave him the second place. 
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to tlie notion which has since been formed, 
comedy was produced after tragedy, and was in 
many respects a sequel and imitation of the 
worito of Eschylus. It is in reality nothing 
more than an action set before the sight by the 
same artifice of representation. Nothing is dif- 
ferent but the object, which is merely ridicule. 
This original of ti*ue comedy will be easily ad- 
mitted, if we take the word of Horace, who 
must have known better than us the true dates 
of dramatic works. This poet supports the 
system, which I have endeavoured to establish 
in the second discourse^* so strongly as to amount 
to demonstrative proof. 

Horacef expresses himself thus : “ Thespis 
is said to have been the first inventor of a spe- 
cies of tragedy, in which he carried about in 
carts, players smeared with the dregs of wine, of 
whom some sung and others declaimed.’* This 
was the first attempt both of tragedy and co- 
medy : for Thespis made use only of one speak- 
er, without the least appearance of dialogue. 

Eschylus afterwards exhibited them with 
more dignity. He placed them on a stage some- 
what above the ground, covered their faces with 
masks, put buskins on their feet, dressed them 
m trailing robes, and made them speak in a 
more lofty style.” Horace omits invention of 
dialogue, which we learn from Aristotle.:}: 
But, however, it may be well enough inferred 
from the following words of Horace ; this com- 
pletion is mentioned while he speaks of Eschy- 
liis, and therefore to Eschylus it must be as- 
cribed : Tlien first appeared the old comedy, 
with great success in its beginning.” Thus we 
sec that the Greek comedy arose after tragedy, 
and by consequence tragedy was its parent. It 
was formed in imitation of Eschylus, the in- 
ventor of the tragic drama ; or, to go yet higher 
into antiquity, had its original from Homer, 
who was the guide of Eschjdus. For, if we 
credit Aristotle, § comedy had its birth from 
the Margites, a satirical poem of Homer, and 
tragedy from the Iliad and Odyssey. Thus the 
design and artifice of comedy were drawn from 
Homer and Eschylus. This will appear less 
sui’prising, since the ideas of the human mind 
are always gradual, and arts are seldom invented 
but by imitation. The first idea contains the 
seed of the second; this second, expanding it- 
self, gives birth to a third ; and so on. Such is 
the progress of the mind of man ; it proceeds in 
its productions step by step, in the same man- 
ner as nature multiplies her works by imitating, 
or repeating her own act, when she seems most 
to run into variety. In this manner it was 
that comedy had its birth, its increase, its im- 
provement, its perfection, and its diversity. 


^ Greek Theatre, part i. vol. 
t Hor. Poet. v. 275. I Poet.cli. 4. 

§ Poet. chap. 4. 


IV. But the question is, who was the happy 
author of that imitation, and that show, whether 
only one like Eschylus of tragedy, or whether 
they were several ? for neither Horace, nor any 
before him, explained this.* This poet only 
quotes three writers, who had reputation in the 
old comedy, Eupolis,f Cratinus,! and Aristo- 
phanes, of whom he says, « That they, and 
others who wrote in the same way, reprehended 
the faults of particular persons with excessive 
liberty.” These are probably the poets of the 
greatest I’eputation, though they were not the 
first, and we know the names of many others. § 
Among these three we may be sure that Aristo- 
phanes had the greatest character, since not 
only the king of Persiaj[ expressed a high esteem 
of him to the Grecian ambassadors, as of a man 
extremely useful to bis country, and Plato 
rated him so high as to say that the Graces re- 
sided in his bosom ; but likewise because he is 
the only writer of whom any comedies have 
made their way down to us, through the confu- 
sion of times. Thei’e are not indeed any proofs 
that he was the inventor of comedy, properly so 
called, especially since he had not only predeces- 
sors who wrote in the same kind, but it is at 


* The alterations which have been made in tra- 
gedy, were perceptible, and the authors of them un- 
known ; but comedy has lain in obscurity, being not 
cultivated, like tragedy, from the time of its original ; 
for it was long before the magistrates began to give 
comic choruses. It was first exhibited by actors who 
played voluntarily, without orders of the magistrates. 
From the time that it began to take some settled 
form, we know its authors, but arc not informed who 
first used masks, added 'prologues, increased the 
numbers of the actors, and joined all the other things 
which now belong to it. The first tliat thought of 
forming comic fables were Epicharmus and Phormys, 
and consequently this manner came from Sicily: 
Crates was the first Athenian that adopted it, and 
forsook the practice of gross raillery that prevailed 
before.” Aristot. ch. 5. Crates floxurished in the 
82nd Olympiad, 450 years before our era, twelve or 
thirteen years before Aristophanes. 

t Eupolis was an Athenian ; his death, which we 
shall mention presently, is represented diflerently 
by axithors, who almost all agree that he was 
drowned. Elian adds an incident which deserves to 
be mentioned : he says (book x. Of Animals,) that 
one Augeas of Eleusis, made Eupolis a present of a 
fine mastiff, who was so faithful to his roaster as to 
worry to death a slave who was carrying away some 
of his comedies. He adds, that when the poet died 
at Egene, his dog staid by his tomb till he perished 
by grief and hunger. 

I Cratinus of Athens, who was son of Calimedes, 
died at the age of ninety-seven. He composed 
twenty comedies, of which nine had the prize : he 
was a daring writer, but a cowardly warrior. 

$ Hertelius has collected the sentences of fifty 
Greek poets of the different ages of comedy. 

jl Interlude of the second act of the comedy en- 
titled " The Acharnians,^ 

IT Epigram attributed to Plato. 
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I«a8t a sign? that he had contributed more than 
any other to bring comedy to the perfection in 
which he left it* We shall, therefore, not in- 
quire farther, whether regular comedy was the 
work of a single mind, which seems yet to be 
unsettled, or of several contemporaries, such as 
these which Horace quotes. We must distin- 
guish three forms which comedy wore, in con- 
sequence of the genius of the writers, or of the 
laws of the magistrates, and the change of the 
government of many into that of few. 

The Old, Middle, and New Comedy. 

V. That comedy,* which Horace calls the 
ancient, and which, according to his account, 
was after Eschylus, retained something of its 
original state, and of the licentiousness w'hich it 
practised, while it was yet without regularity, 
and uttered loose jokes and abuse upon the 
passers-by from the cart of Thespis. Though 
it was now properly modelled, as might have 
been worthy of a great theatre and a numerous 
audience, and deserved the name of a regular 
comedy, it was not yet much nearer to decency. 
It was a representation of real actions, and ex- 
hibited the dress, the motions, and the air, as 
far as could be done in a mask, of any one who 
%vas thought proper to be sacrificed to public 
scorn. In a city so free, or to say better, so 
licentious as Athens was at that time, nobody 
was spared, not even the chief magistrate, nor 
the very judges, by whose voice comedies were 
allowed or prohibited. The insolence of those 
performances reached to open impiety, and sport 
was made equally with meu and gods.f These 
are the features by which the greatest part of 
the compositions of Aristophanes will be known. 
In which it may be particularly obser^’ed, that 
not the least appearance of praise will be found, 
and therefore certainly no trace of flattery or 
servility. 

This licentiousness of the poets, to which in 
some sort Socrates fell a sacrifice, at last was 
restrained by a law. For the government, 
which was before shared hy all the inhabitants, 
was now confined to a settled number of citizens, 
it was ordered that no man’s name should he 
mentioned on the stage ; but poetical malignity 
was not long in finding the secret of defeating 
the purpose of the law, and of making am- 
ple compensation for the restraint laid upon 
authors, by the necessity of inventing false 
names. They set themselves to work upon 
known and real characters, so that they liad 
now the advantage of giving a more exquisite 
gratification to the vanity of poets, and the mal- 


* This history of the three ages of comedy, and 
their dilferent characters, is taken in part from the 
valuable fragments of Platonius, 
t It will be shown how and in what sense this was 
allowed. 


ice of spectators. One had the refined pleasure 
of setting .others to guess, and the other that of 
guessing right by naming the masks. When 
pictures are so like that the name is not wanted, 
nobody inscribes it. The consequence of the 
law, therefore, was nothing more than to make 
that done with delicacy, which was done grossly 
before ; and the art, which was expected would 
be confined within the limits of duty, was only 
partly transgressed with more ingenuity. Of 
this Aristophanes, who was comprehended in 
this law, gives us good examples in some of liis 
poems. Such was that which was afterwards 
called the middle comedy. 

The new comedy, or that which followed, was 
again an excellent refinement, prescribed by the 
magistrates, who, as they had before forbid the 
use of real names, forbade afterwards real sub- 
jects, and the train of choruses* too much given 
to abuse ; so that the poets saw themselves re- 
duced to the necessity of bi’inging imaginary 
names and subjects upon the stage, which at 
once purified and enriched the theatre; for 
comedy from that time was no longer a fury 
ai’med with torches, but a pleasing and innocent 
mirror of human life. 

Chacun peiat avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
Sy vit avec plaisir, ou crut ne s^y pas voir I 
Havare des premiers rit du tableau fidellc 
D'un avare souvent tracS sous son modelle ; 

Et mille fois un fat finement exprime 
Mdcoanut le portrait sur liii-mfeme formS.f 

The comedy of Menander and Terence is, in 
propriety of speech, the fine comedy. I do not 
repeat all this after so many writers, but just to 
recall it to memory, and to add to what they 
have said, something wliich they have omitted, 
a singular effect of public edicts appearing in the 
successive progress of the art. A naked history 
of poets and of poetry, such as has been often 
given, is a mere body without soul, unless it be 
enlivened with an account of the birth, progress, 
and perfection of the art, and of the causes by 
which they were produced. 

The Laiin Comedy. 

VI. To omit nothing essential which con- 
cerns this part, we shall say a word of the Latin 
comedy. When the arts passed from Greece to 
Rome, comedy took its turn among the rest : but 
the Romans applied themselves only to the new 
species, without chorus or personal abuse; 
though perhaps they might have played some 
translations of the old or the middle comedy, for 
Pliny gives an account of one which was repre- 
sented in his own time. But the Roman co- 


% Perhaps the chorus was forbid ia the -middle age 
of the comedy. Platonius seems to say so* 
f Despreaux Art. Poet, chant 8. 
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medy, wlslcli was modelled upon the last species 
o^the Greek, hath nevertheless its different ages, 
according as its authors were rough or polished. 
The pieces of Livius Andronicus,* more ancient 
and less refined than those of the writers who 
learned the art from him, may he said to compose 
the first age, or the old Roman comedy and tra- 
gedy. To him you must join Nevius his con- 
temporary, and Ennius, who lived some years 
after him. The second age comprises Pacuvius, 
Cecilius, Accius, and Plautus, unless it shall he 
thought better to reckon Plautus with Terence, 
to make the third and highest age of the Latin 
comedy, which may properly he called the new 
comedy, especially with regard to Terence, who 
was the/riend of Lelius, and the faithful copier 
of Menander. 

But the Romans, without troubling themselves 
with this order of succession, distinguished their 
comedies by the dresses f of the players. The 
robe, called I^netexta, with large borders of 
purple, being the formal di*ess of magistrates in 
their dignity and in the exercises of their office, 
the actors who had this dress gave its name to 
the comedy. This is the same with that called 
Tmbeata,^ from Trabea, the dress of the con- 
suls in peace, and the generals in triumph. The 
second species introduced the senators not in 
great offices, but as private men ; this was called 
Togata, from Toga. The last species was named 
Tahemana, from the tunic, or the common 
dress of the people, or rather from the mean 
houses which were painted on the scene. There 
is no need of mentioning the farces which took 
their name and original from Atella, an ancient 
town of Campania in Italy, because they differed 
from the low comedy only by greater licentious- 
ness ; nor of those which were called Palliates, 
from the Greek, a cloak, in which the Greek cha- 
racters were dressed upon the Roman stage, be- 
cause that habit only distinguished the nation, 
not the dignity or character, like those which 
have been mentioned before. To say truth, these 
are but trifling distinctions ; for, as we shall show 
in the following pages, comedy may be more use- 
fully and judiciously distinguished by the general 
nature of its subjects. As to the Romans, 
whether they had or had not, reason for these 
namfes, they have left us so little upon the. sub- 
ject which is come down to us, that we need not 
trouble ourselves with a distinction which affords 
us no solid satisfaction. Plautus and Terence, 
the only authors of whom we ai*e in possession, 
give us a fuller notion of the real nature of their 
comedy, with respect at least to their own times. 


i|fe The year of Rome 51-1, tlie first year of the 135th 
Olympiad. 

f Prattextis, Togatcs, Tahernarla:. 

I Suet, de Claris Grammat. says that C. Gelissus, 
ubrarian to Augustus, was the author of it. 


than can be received from names and terms, from 
which we have no real exemplification. 

The Greeh Comedy is reduced only to Aristophanes, 

VI I. Not to go too far out of our way, let us 
return to Aristophanes, the only poet in whom 
we can now find the Greek comedy. He is the 
single writer whom the violence of time has in 
some degree spared, after having buried in dark- 
ness, and almost in forgetfulness, so many great 
men, of whom we have nothing but the names 
and a few fragments, and such slight memorials 
as are scarcely sufficient to defend them against 
the enemies of the honour of antiquity; yet 
these memorials are like the last glimmer of the 
setting sun, which scarcely affords us a weak and 
fading light ; yet from this glimmer we must en- 
deavour to collect rays of sufficient strength to 
form a picture of the Greek comedy, approach- 
ing as near as possible to the truth. 

I Of the personal character of Aristophanes 
little is known ; what account we can give of it 
must therefore be had from his comedies. It can 
scarcely be said with certainty of what country 
he was : the invectives of his enemies so often 
called in question his qualification as a citizen, 
that they have made it doubtful. Some said, he 
was of Rhodes, others of Egeiia, a little island 
in the neighbourhood, and all agreed that he was 
a stranger. As to himself, be said that he was 
the son of Philip, and born in the Cydathenian 
quarter; but he confessed that some of his for- 
tune was in Egena, which was probably the ori- 
ginal seat of his family. He was, however, for- 
mally declared a citizen of Athens, upon evi- 
dence, whether good or bad, upon a decisive 
judgment, and this for having made his judges 
merry by an application of a saying of Telema- 
clius,=* of which this is the sense : “ I am, as my 
mother tells me, the son of Philip ; for my own 
part, 1 know little of the matter, for what child 
knows his own father?” This piece of merri- 
ment did him as much good as Archias received 
from the oration of Cicero, f who said that that 
poet was a Roman citizen. An honour which, 
if he had not inherited by birth, he deserved for 
his genius. 

Ai'istophanesj: flourished in the age of thegi*eat 
men of Greece, particularly of Socrates and Eu- 
ripides, both of whom he outlived. He made a 
great figure during the whole Peloponnesian 
war, not merely as a comic poet by whom the 
people were diverted, biit as the censor of the go- 
vernment, as a man kept in pay by the state to 
refoi’m it, and almost to act the part of the arbi- 
trator of the public. A particular account of his 


% Homer, Odyssey, 
f Orat. pro Arcbia Poeta. 

t iu the 85th year of the Olympiad, 437 years bc^ 
fore our era, aud 317 of the foundation of Rome. 
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comedies will best let m into his personal char- 
acter ns a poet, and into the nature of his genius, 
wliich is what we are most interested to know. 
It will, however, not be amiss to prepossess our 
readers a little by the judgments that have been 
passed upon him by the critics of our own time, 
without forgetting one of the ancients that de- 
serves great respect. 

■ Amtophemes censured and praued, 

VIII. “ Aristophanes,” says Father Rap in, 

is not exact in the contrivance of his fables ; 
his Actions are not probable; he brings real 
characters upon the stage too coarsely and too 
openly. Soci*ates, whom he ridicules so much 
in his plays, had a more delicate, turn of hur- 
lesq’ac than himself, and had his merriment 
wn'tliout his impudence. It is true, that Aristo- 
ph'anes wrote amidst the confusion and licenti- 
ousness of the old comedy, and he was well ac- 
quainted with the humour of the Athenians, to 
whom uncommon merit tilways gave disgust, 
and therefore he made the eminent men of his 
time the subject of his merriment. But the too 
great desire which he had to delight the people 
by exposing worthy characters upon the stage, 
made him, at the same time, au unworthy man; 
and the turn of his genius to ridicule was dis- 
ligurcd and corrupted by the indelicacy and out- 
rageousness of his manners. After all, his plea- 
santry consists chiefly in new-coined puffy lan- 
guage. The dish of twenty-six syllables, which 
he gives in his last scene of Iiis ^ Female Orators,’ 
would please few tastes in our daj^s. His lan- 
guage is sometimes obscure, perplexed, and 
vulgar, and his frecpient play with words, bis 
oppositions of contradictory terms, his mixture 
of tragic and comic, of serious and burlesque, 
are all flat ; and his jocularity, if you examine 
it to the bottom, is all false. Menander is di- 
verting in a more elegant manner ; his stylo is 
pure, clear, elevated, and natural ; he persuades 
like an orator, and instructs like a jdiiiosopher; 
and if we may venture to judge uj)on the frag- 
ments which remain, it appears that his pictures 
of civil life are pleasing, that he makes every 
one speak according to his character, tliat every 
man may apply his pictures of life to himself, 
ijccause he always follows nature, and feels for i 
the personages which he brings upon the stage. 
To conclude: Plutarch, in his comparison of 
these authors, says, that the Muse of Aristo- 
phanes is an abandoned prostitute, and that of 
Menander a modest w^oman.’ 

It is evident that this whole character is taken 
from Plutarch* Let us now go on with this 
I'cmark of lather Rapin, since we have already 
spoken of the Latin comedy, of which he gives 
us a description. 

“ With respect to the twm Latin comic poets, 
Plautus is ingenious in his designs, happy in his 
, ionceptions, and fruitful of invention. He has, 


however, according to Horace, some low jocu- 
larities, and those smart sayings, which made the 
vulgar laugh, made him be pitied by men of 
higher taste. It is true that some of his jests 
are extremely good, hut others likewise are very 
had. To this every man is exposed who is too 
much determined to make sallies of merriment ; 
they endeavour to raise that laughter by hyper- 
boles, which would not arise by a just repre- 
sentation of things. Plautus is not quite so re- 
gular as Terence in the scheme of his designs, 
or in the distribution of his acts, hut he is more 
simple in his plot ; for the fables of Terence 
are commojiily complex, as may he seen in his 
Andria, which contains two amours. It was 
imputed as a fault to Terence, that, to bring 
more action upon the stage, he made one Latin 
comedy out of two Greek; but then Terence 
unravels his plot more naturally than Plautus, 
which Plautus did more naturally than Aristo- 
phanes ; ahd though Ceesar calls Terence hut 
one half of Menandei*, because, though he had 
softness and delicacy, there was in him some 
want of sprightUness and strength ; yet he has 
written in a manner so natural and so judicious, 
that though he was then only a copy, he is now 
an original. No author has ever bad a more 
exact sense of pure nature. Of Cecilius, since 
we have only a few fragments, I shall say no- 
thing. All that we know of him is told us 
by Varrus, that he was happy in the choice of 
subjects.” 

Rapin omits many others for the same reason, 
that we have not eisough of their works to qualify 
us foi* judges. , While we are upon this subject, 
it will perhaps not displease the reader to see 
what that critic's opinion is of Lopes de Vega 
and Moliere. It will appeal*, that with respect 
to Lopes de Vega, he is rather too profuse of 
praise; that in speaking of Moliere, he is too 
parsimonious. This piece will, however, be of 
use to our design, when we shall examjiic to the 
bottom what it is that ought to make the cha- 
racter of comedy. 

No man has ever had a greater genius foi’ 
comedy than Lopey de Vega the Spaniard. Ho 
had a fertility of wit, joined ivith groat beauty of 
con^’eption, and aw^onderful readiness of compo- 
sition ; for he has written more than tlirco hun- 
dred comedies. His name alone gave reputation 
to his pieces ; for his reputation was so well es- 
tablished, that ’a work which came from his 
hands, was sure to claim the approbation of the 
public. He had a mind too extensive to be sub- 
jected to rules, or restrained by limits. For 
that reason he gave himself up to his own ge- 
nius, on which he could always depend with 
confidence. When lie wrote, he consulted no 
other laws than the taste of his auditors, and 
regulated his manner more by the success of his 
work than by the rules of reason. Thiis he 
discarded all scruples of unity, and all the 
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superstitions of probability.” (This is certainly 
not said with a design to praise him, and must 
be connected with that which immediately fol- 
lows.) “ But as for the most. part he endeav- 
ours at too much jocularity, and carries ridicule 
to too much refinement; his conceptions are 
often rather happy than just, and rather wild 
than natural ; for, by subtilizing merriment too 
far, it becomes too nice to be true, and his beau- 
ties lose their power of striking by being too 
delicate and acute. 

“ Among us, nobody has carried ridicule in 
comedy farther than Moliere. Our ancient 
comic writers brought no characters higher than 
servants, to malte sport upon the theatre ; but 
we are diverted upon the theatre of Moliere by 
marquises and people of quality* Others have 
exhibited in comedy no species of life above that 
of a citizen; but Moliere shows us all l^aris, 
and the court. He is the only man amongst 
us, who has laid open those features of nature 
by which he is exactly marked, and may be ac- 
curately known. The beauties of his pictures 
are so natural, that they are felt by persons of 
the least discernment, and his power of pleas- 
antry received half its force from his power of 
copying. His Misanthrope is, in my opinion, 
the most complete, and likewise the most singu- 
larcharacter that has ever appeared upon the 
stage: but the disposition of his comedies is al- 
ways defective some way or another. This is 
all which we can observe in general upon 
comedy.” 

Such are the thoughts of one of the most re- 
fined judges of works of genius, from which, 
though they are not all oracnlous, some advan- 
tages may be drawn, as they always make some 
approaches to truth. 

Madatpe Dacier,* having her mind full of the 
merit of Aristophanes, expresses herself in this 
manner ; “ No man had ever more discernment 
than he, in finding out the ridiculous, or a 
more ingenious manner of showing it to others. 
His remarks are natural and easy, and, what 
very rarely can be found, with great copious- 
ness he has great delicacy. To say all ut'once, 
the attic wit, of which the ancients made such 
boast, appears more in Aristophanes than in any 
other that I know of in antiquity. But wdiat 
is most of all to be admired in him is, that he is 
always so much master of the subject before 
him, that, without doing any violence to him- 
self, he finds a way to introduce naturally things 
which at first appeared most distant from his 
purpose ; and even the most quick and unex- 
pected of his desultory sallies appear the neces- 
sary consequence of the foregoing incidents. 
This is that art which sets the dialogues of Plato 
above imitation, which we must consider as so 


many dramatic i>ieces, which are equally enter- 
taining by the action and by the dialogue. The 
style of Aristophanes is no less pleasing than his 
fancy ; for, besides its clearness, its vigour, and 
its sweetness, there is in it a certain harmony 
so delightful to the ear, that there is no pleasure 
equal to that of reading it. When he applies 
himself to vulgar mediocrity of style, he descends 
without meanness ; when he attempts the sub- 
lime, he is elevated without obscurity ; and no 
man has ever had the art of blending tdl the 
different kinds of writing so equally together. 
After having studied all that is left us of Gre- 
cian learning, if we have not read Aristophanes, 
■we cannot yet know all the. charms and beauties 
of that language.” 

Piiitarch’s sciiiiment upon Aristopha^ics and 
Menander, 

IX. This is a pompous eulogium : but let us 
suspend our opinion, and hear that of Plutarch, 
who, being an ancient, well deserves our atten- 
tion, at least after we have heard the moderns 
before him. This is then the sum of his judg- 
ment concerning Aristophanes and Menander. 
To Menander he gives the preference, without 
allowing much competition. Pie objects to 
Aristophanes, that he carries all his thoughts 
beyond nature, that he writes rather to the 
CTOwd than to men of character ; that he affects 
a style obscure and licentious ; tragical, pom- 
pons, and mean, sometimes serious, and some- 
times ludicrous, even to puerility ; that he makes 
none of his personages speak according to any 
distinct character, so that in his scenes the son 
cannot be known from the father, the citizen 
from the boor, the hero from the shopkeeper, or 
the divine from the serving-man. Whereas the 
diction of Menander, %vhich is always uniform 
and pure, is very justly adapted to diffei*ent 
characters, rising when it is necessary to vigor- 
ous and sprightly comedy, yet -without trans- 
gressing the proper limits, or losing, sight of 
nature, in which Menander, says Plutarch, has 
attained a perfection to which no other writer 
has arrived. For what man besides himself has 
ever found the art of making a diction equally 
suitable to women and children, to old and 
young, to divinities and heroes? Now Menan- 
der has found this happy secret, in the equality 
and flexibility of his diction, which, though al- 
ways the same, is nevertheless different upon 
diflbrent occasions ; like a current of clear water 
(to keop closely to the thoughts of Plutarch), 
which i*uiining through banks differently turn- 
ed, complies with all their turns backward and 
forward, without changing any thing of its 
nature or its purity. Plutarch mentions it as a 
part of the merit of Menander, that he began 
very young, and was stopped only by old age, at 
a time when he would have produced the great- 
est wonders, if death had not prevented him. 


% Preface to Plautus. Pariri, 1631. 
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Tbisj joined to a reflection, wbicli he makes as 
lie returns to Aristophanes, shows that Aristo- 
phanes continued a long time to display his 
powers : for his poetry, says I’iutarch, is a strum- 
pet that affects sometimes the airs of a prude, hut 
whose impudence cannot be forgiven, by the peo- 
ple, and whose affected modesty is despised by 
men of decency. Menander, on the contrary, 
always shows himself a man agreeable and 
witty, a companion desirable upon the stage, at 
table, and in gay assemblies j an extract of all 
the treasures of Greece, who deserves always to 
be read, and always to please. His irresistible 
power of persuasion, and the reputation which 
he has had, of being the best master of language 
of Greece, sufficiently show the delightfulness of 
liis style. Upon this article of Menander, Plu- 
tarch does not know how to make an end ; he 
says, that he is the delight of philosophers fa- 
tigued with study j that they use his works as a 
meadow enamelled with liowei’S, where purer 
air gratiffes the sense j that notwithstanding the 
powers of the other comic poets of Athens, Me- 
nander has always been considered as possessing 
a salt peculiar to himself, town from the same 
waters that gave birth to Venus. That on the 
conti'ary, the salt of Aristophanes is bitter, keen, 
coarse, and corrosive ; that one cannot tell whe- 
ther his dexterity, which has been so much 
boasted, consists not more in the characters than 
in the expression, for be is charged with playing 
often upon words, with affecting antithetical al- 
lusions ; that he has spoiled the copies which he 
endeavoured to take after nature ; that artifice 
in his plays is wickedness, and simplicity, bru- 
tishness ; that his jocularity ought to raise hisses 
rather than laughter ; that his amours have more 
impudence than gayety ; and that he has not so 
much written for men of understanding, as for 
minds blackened with envy and corrupted with 
debauchery. 

The Justification of Aristophanes. 

X. After such a character there seems no 
need of going further ; and one would think that 
it would be better to bury for ever the memory 
of so hateful a writer, that makes us so poor a 
recompense for the loss of Menander, who can- 
not be recalled. But without showing any mercy 
to the indecent or malicious sallies of Aristo- 
phanes, any more than to Plautus his imitator, 
m at least the inheritor of his genius, may it not 
be allowed us to do, with respect to him, what, if 
I mistake not, Lucretius did to Ennius, from 
w'hose muddy verses he gathered Jewels ? Emii 
de stercore genimas. 

Besides, we must not believe that Plutarch, 
who lived more than four ages after Menander, 
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and more than five after Aristophanes, has passed 
so exact a judgment upon both, that it may be 
fit to re-examine it, Plato, the contemporary of 
Aristophanes, thought very differently, at least 
of his genius; for, in his piece called “ The En- 
tei'tainment,’* he gives that poet a distinguished 
place, and makes him speak, according to his 
character, with Socrates himself; from which, 
by the way, it is apparent that this dialogue of 
Plato was composed before the time that Aristo - 
phanes wrote his “Clouds” against Socrates. 
Plato is likewise said to have sent a copy of 
Aristophanes to Dionysius the tyrant, with ad- 
vice to read it diligently, if he would attain a 
complete judgment of the state of the Athenian 
republic. 

Many other scholars have thought that they 
might depart somewhat from the opinion of Plu- 
tarch. Frischlinus, for example, one of the com- 
mentators upon Aristoj^hanes, though he justly 
allows his taste to be less pure than that of Me- 
nander, has yet undertaken his defence against 
the outrageous censure of the ancient critic. In 
the first place, he condemns without mercy his 
ribaldry and obscenity. But this part, so worthy 
of contempt, and written only for the lower 
people, according to the i*emark of Boivin, bad 
as it is, after all is not the chief part which is 
left of Aristophanes. I will not say with 
Frischlinus, that Plutarch seems in this to con- 
tradict himself, and in reality commends the 
poet when he accuses him of having adapted his 
language to the stage ; by the stage, in this place, 
he meant the theatre of Farces, on which low 
raii’th and buffoonery were exhibited. This 
plea of Frischlinus is a mere cavil ; and though, 
the poet had obtained his end, which was to di- 
vert a corrupted populace, he would not have 
been less a bad man, nor less a despicable poet, 
notwithstanding the excuse of his defender. To 
be able in the highest degi’ee to divert fools and 
libertines, will not make a poet ; it is not, there- 
fore, by this defence that we must justify the 
character of Aristophanes. The depraved taste 
of the crowd, who once drove away Ci-atinus 
and his company, because the scenes had not low 
buffoonery enough for their taste, will not justify 
Aristophanes, since Menander found a way of 
changing the taste by giving a sort of comedy, 
not indeed so modest as Plutarch represents it, 
but less licentious than before. Nor is Aristo- 
phanes better justi filed by the reason whiciii 
he himself offers, when he says, that he exhi- 
bited debauchery upon the stage, not to corrupt 
the morals, hut to mend them. The sight of 
gross faults is rather a poison than a remedy. 

The apologist has forgot one reason, which ap- 
pears to me to be essential to a just account. As 
far as we can judge by appearance, Plutarch had 
in his hands all the plays of Aristophanes, which 
were at least fifty in number. In these he saw 
more licentiousness than has come to our hands, 
SI 
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tbougli in the eleven that are still remain- j 
ing, there is much more than could be I 
wished. 

Flutarch censures him in the second place for 
playing upon words ; and against this chai*ge 
Frischlinus defends him with less sMll. It is 
impossible to exemplify this in French. But 
after all, this part is so little, that it deserved 
not so severe a reprehension, especially since 
amongst those sayings, there are some so mis- 
chievously malignant, that they became prover- 
bial, at least by the sting of their malice, if not 
by the delicacy of their wit. One example will 
be sufficient ; speaking of the tax-gatherers, or 
the excisemen of Athens, he crushes them at 
once by observing, no7i quod essent rafztoti sed 
xa/xtct). The word lamits signified spi- 

ritSf which, according to the vulgar notion, de- 
voured men ; this makes the spirit of the sar- 
casm against the tax-gatherers. This cannot be 
rendered in our language ; but if any thing as 
good had been said in France on the like occa- 
sion, it would have lasted too long,* and like 
many other sayings amongst us been too well re- 
ceived. The best is, that Plutarch himself con- 
fesses that it was extremely applauded. 

The third charge is, a mixture of tragic and 
comic style. This accusation is certainly true ; 
Aristophanes often gets into the buskin ; but we 
must examine upon what occasion. He does 
not take upon him the character of a tragic 
writer ; but, having remai'ked that his trick of 
pai'ody was always well received by a people 
who liked to laugh at that for which they had 
been just weeping, he is eternally using the 
same craft ; and there is scarcely any tragedy or 
striking passages known by memory by the 
Athenians which he does not turn into merri- 
ment, by throwing over it a di'cssof ridicule and 
burlesque, which is done sometimes hy changing 
or transposing the words, and sometimes by an 
unexpected application of the whole sentence. 
These are the shreds of tragedy, in which he ar- 
rays the comic muse, to make her still more comic. 
Cratinus had before done the same thing; and 
we know that he made a comedy called “ Ulys- 
ses,” to burlesque Homer and his Odyssey; 
winch shows, that the wits and poets are, with 
respect to one another, much the same at all 
times, and that it was at Athens as here. I 
will prove this system by facts, particularly with 
respect to the merriment of Aristophanes upon 
our three celebrated tragedians. This being 
the case, the mingled style of Aristophanes will, 
perhaps, not deserve so much censure as Plu- 
tarch has vented. We have no need of the Tra- 
vesty of Virgil, nor the parodies of our own 
time, nor of the Lutrin of Boileau, to show us 
that this medley may have its mei’It upon pai’ti- 
cular occasion^ 

The same may be said in general of his ob- 
scurity, his meanness, and his high flights, and 


( of all the seeming inequality of style, which 
I puts Plutarch in a rage. These censures can 
never be just upon a poet, whose style has al- 
ways been allowed to be perfectly Attic, and of 
an Atticism which made them extremely de- 
lightful to the lovers of the Athenian taste. 
Plutarch, perhaps, rather means to blame the 
chorusses of which the language is sometimes 
elevated, sometimes burlesque, always very 
poetical, and therefore in appearance not suitable 
to comedy. But the chorus which had been 
borrowed from ti’agedy, was then all the fashion, 
particularly for pieces of satire, and Aristo- 
phanes admitted them like the other poets of 
the old, and perhaps of the middle comedy ; 
whereas Menander suppressed them, not so 
much in compliance with his own judgment, as 
in obedience to the public edicts. It is not, 
therefore, this mixture of tragic and comic that 
will place Aristophanes below Menander. 

The fifth charge is, that he kept no distinction 
of character; that, for example, he makes wo- 
men speak like orators, and orators like slaves ; 
but it appears by the characters which he ridi- 
cules, that this objection falls of itself It is 
sufficient to say, that a poet who painted, not 
imaginary characters, but real persons, men well 
known, citizens whom he called by their names, 
and showed in dresses like their own, and masks 
resembling their faces, whom he branded in the 
sight of a vi^hole city, extremely haughty and 
full of derision ; it is sufficient to say, that such 
a poet could never be supposed to miss his char- 
acters. The applause, which his licentiousness 
produced, is too good a justification; besides, if 
he had not succeeded, he exposed himself to the 
fate of Eiipolis, who in a comedy called ‘‘ The 
Browned Mart,” having imjwudently pulled to 
pieces particular persons more powerful than 
himself^ was laid hold of, and dro^vned more 
effectually than those he had drowned upon the 
open stage. 

The condemnation of the poignancy of Aris- 
tophanes, as having too much acrimony, is better 
founded. Such was the tm*n of a species of 
comedy, in which all licentiousness was flowed : 
in a nation which made evei*y thing a subject of 
laughter, in its jealousy of immoderate liberty, 
and its enmity to all aj^pearance of rule and 
superiority ; for the genius of independency na- 
turally produces a kind of satipe more keen and 
delicate, as may be easily observed in most of 
the inhabitants of islands. If we do not say 
with Longinus, that a popular government 
kindles eloquence, and tliat a lawful inonarch^y 
stifles it ; at least it is easy to discover by the 
event, that eloquence in different governments 
takes a different appearance. In republics it is 
more sprightly and violent, and in monarchies 
more insinuating and soft- The same thing 
may be said of ridicule ; it follows the cast of 
genius, as genius follows that of goveniment. 
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Thus tlte repul>lican raillery, particularly of the 
age which we ore now considering, must have 
been rougher than that of the age which follow- 
ed it, for the same reason that Horace is more 
delicate, and Lucilius more pointed. A dish of 
satire was always a delicious treat to human 
malignity, but that dish was differently season- 
ed, as the manners were polished more or less. 
By polished manners, I mean that good-breed- 
ing, that art of reserve and seif restraint, which 
is the consequence of dependence. If one were 
to determine the preference due to one of those 
kinds of pleasantry of which both have their 
value, there would not need a moment’s hesita- 
tion, every voice would join in favour of the 
softer, yet without contempt of that which is 
rough. Menander will, thei’efore, be preleiTod, 
but xVristophanes will not be desj>ised, especially 
since he was the first who (patted that wild 
practice of satirizing at liberty right or wrong, 
and by a cchnedy of another cast made way for 
the manner of Menander, more agreeable yet, 
and less dtingcrous. There is yet another dis- 
tinction to be made between the acrimony of the 
one, and the softness of the other j the works of 
the one are acrimonious, and of the other soft, 
because the one exhibited personal, and the other 
general characters ; which leaves us still at lib- 
erty to examine, if these different designs might 
not he executed with equal delicacy. 

We shall know this by a view of the particu- 
lars ; in this place we say only that the reigning 
taste or the love of striking likexiesses, might 
justify Aristophanes for having turned, as i*iu- 
tarch says, art into malignity, simplicity into 
brutality, merriment into farce?, and amour into 
impudence ; if in any age a poet could be ex- 
cused for painting public folly and vice in their 
true colours. 

There is a motive of interest at the bottom 
which disposed Elian, Plutarch, and many 
others, to condemn this poet without appeal. 
Socrates, rviio is said to have been destroyed by ; 
a poetical attack, at the instigation of two 
wretches,* has too many friends among good 
men, to have pardon granted for so horrid a 
crime. This has filled them %vith an implacable 
hatred against Aristophanes, which is mingled 
with the spirit of philosophy, a spirit, wherever 
it comes, more dangerous than any other. A 
common eiieray will confess some good qualities 
in his adversary ; but a philosopher, made par- 
tial by philosophy, is never at rest till he havS 
totally destroyed him who has hurt the most 
tender part of his heart ; that is, has disturbed 
him in his adherence to some character, which, 


It is not certain, that Aristophanes did procure 
the death of Socrates ; but, however, ho is certainly 
criminal for having, in ** The Clouds,” accused him 
publicly of impiety. 


like that of Socrates, takes possession of the 
mind. The mind is the freest part of man, and 
the most tender of its liberties j possessions, life, 
and reputation, may he in ariothei‘’s power, but 
opinion is always independent. If any man can 
obtain that gentle influence, by which he ingra- 
tiates himself with the understanding, and 
makes a sect in a commonwealth, his followers 
will sacrifice themselves foi* him, and nobody 
will be pardoned that dares to attack him justly 
or unjustly, because that truth, real or imagin- 
ary, which he maintained, is now beconn? axi 
idol. Time will do nothing for the extinction 
of this hatred ; it will be propagated from age 
to age ; and there is no hope that Aristophams 
will ever be treated with tenderness by the dis- 
ciples of Plato, who made Socrates his hero. 
Every body else may, perhaps, confess, that 
Aristophanes, though in one instance a bad 
man, may nevertheless be a good poet j hut dis- 
tinctions, like these, will not be admitted by 
prejudice and passion, and one or other dictatcis 
all characters, whether good or had. 

As I add my own reasons, such as they are, 
for or against Aristophanes, to those of Frisch- 
linus his defender, I must not omit one thing 
which he has forgot, and which, perhaps, with- 
out taking in the rest, put Plutarch out of 
humour, which is that perpetual farce which 
goes through all the comedies of Aristophanes, 

! like the character of Flarlequin on the Italian 
theatre. What kind of personages are clouds, 
frogs, wasps, and birds? Plutarch, used to a 
comic stage of a very different appearance, must 
have thought them strange things; and yet 
stranger must they appear to us who have a 
newer kind of comedy, with which the Greeks 
were unacquainted. This is what our poet may 
be charged with, and what may be proved Te- 
yond refutation. This charge comprises all the 
rest, and against this I shall not pretend to jus- 
tify him. It would be of no use to say, that 
Aristophanes wrote for an age that required 
shows which filled tlie eye, and grotesque paint- 
ings in satirical performances ; that the crowds 
of spectators, which sometimes neglected Ci’a- 
tinus to throng Aristophanes, obliged him more 
and more to comply with the ruling taste, lest 
he should lose the public favour by pictures 
more delicate and less striking ; that, in a state, 
where it was considered as policy to lay open 
every thing that had the appearance of ambition, 
singularity, or knavery, comedy was become » 
haranguer, a reformer, and a public counseUor, 
from whom the people learned to take care of 
their most valuable interests ; and that this 
comedy, in the attempt to lead and please the 
people, claimed a right to the strongest touches 
of eloquence, and had likewise the power of 
personal painting peculiar to herself. All these 
reasons, and many others, would disappear im- 
mediately, and my mouth would be stopped with 
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a single word, witli which every body would i 
agree: my ^antagonist would tell me that such an ! 
age was to be pitied, and passing on from age to j 
age, till he came to our own, he would conclude | 
flatly, that we are the only possessors of common 
sense j a determination with which the French 
are too much reproached, and which overthrows 
all the prejudice in favour of antiquity. At the 
sight of so many happy touches, which one can- 
not help admiring in Aristophanes, a man 
might, perhaps, he inclined to lament that such 
a genius was thrown into an age of fools : hut 
what age has been without them ? And have 
not we ourselves reason to fear, lest posterity 
should judge of Moliere and his age, as we judge 
of Aristophanes ? Menander altered the taste, 
and was applauded in Athens, hut it was after 
Athens was changed. Terence imitated him at 
Home, and obtained the preference over Plautus, 
though Caesar called him hut a demi-Menander, 
because he appears to^vant that spirit and viva- 
city which he calls the vis comka. We are now 
weary of the manner of Menander and Terence, 
and leave them for Moliere, who appears like a 
new star in a new course. Who can answer, 
that in such an interval of time as has passed be- 
tween these four writers there will not arise 
another author, or another taste, that may bring 
Moliere, in his turn, into neglect ? Without go- 
ing further, our neighbours, the English, think 
he wants force and fire. Whether they are right, 
or not, is another question ; all that I mean to 
advance is, that we are to fix it as a conclusion, 
that comic authors must grow obsolete with the 
modes of life, if we admit any one age, or any 
one climate, for the sovereign rule of taste. But 
let us talk with more exactness, and endeavour 
by an exact analysis to find out what there is in 
comedy, whether of Aristophanes and Plautus, 
of Menander and Terence, of Moliere and his 
rivals, which is never Obsolete, and must please 
all ages and all nations, 

Remarhahle dijfercme hetween the slate of Co- 
medy and other loorJcs of genius, with regard to 
their dumlion. 

XI. I now speak particularly of comedy ; for 
we must observe that between that and other 
works of literature, especially tragedy, there is 
an essentnd difference, which the enemies of an- 
tiquity ■will not understand, and which I shall 
endeavour palpably to show. 

All works show the age in which they are pro- 
duced : they can*y its stamp upon them ; the 
manners of the times are impressed by indelible 
marks. If it be allowed, that the best of past 
times were rude in comparison with ours, the 
cause of the ancients is decided against them ; 
and the want of politeness, with which their 
works are charged in oiir days, must be gener- 
ally confessed. Plistoi'y alone seems to claim 


exemption from this accusation. Nobody will 
dare to say of Herodotus or Thucydides, of Li- 
vius or Tacitus, that which has been said without 
scruple of Homer and the ancient poets. The 
reason is, that history takes the nearest way to 
its purpose, and gives the characters and prac- 
tices of nations, be they what they will ; it has 
no dependance upon its subject, and offers no- 
thing to examination, but the art of the narrative. 
A history of China well written, would please 
a Frenchman as well as one of France. It is 
otherwise with mere works of genius, they de- 
pend upon their subjects, and consequently upon 
the characters and practices of the times in which 
they were written ; this at least is the light in 
which, they are beheld. This rule of judgment 
is not equitable ; for, as I have said over and 
over, all the orators and poets are painters, and 
merely painters. They exhibit nature as it is 
before them, influenced by the accidents of edu- 
cation, which, without changing it entii*ely, yet 
give it, in different ages and climates, a different 
appearance ; but we make their success depend 
in a great degree upon their subject, that is, upon 
circumstances which we measure by the circum- 
stances of our own days. According to this pre- 
judice, oratory depends more upon its subject 
than history, and poetry yet more than oratory. 
Our times, therefore, show more regard to He- 
rodotus and Suetonius, than to Demosthenes 
and Cicei’o, and more to all these than to Homer 
or Virgil. Of this prejudice, there ai’e regular 
gradations ; and to come back to the point which 
we have left, we show, for the same impercepti- 
ble reason, less regard to tragic poets than to 
others. The i*eason is, that the subjects of their 
paintings are more examined than the art. Thus 
comparing the Achilles’* and Hippolytus” 
of Eurtiiides, with those of Racine, we drive 
them off the stage, without considering that Ra- 
cine’s heroes will be driven off, in a future age, 
if the same rule of judgment be followed, and 
one time be meastired by another. 

Yet ti'agedy having the passions for its object, 
is not wholly exposed to the caprice of our taste, 
which would make our own manners the rule of 
human kind j for the passions of Grecian heroes 
are often dressed in external modes of appear- 
I ance that disgust us, yet they break through the 
veil when they are strongly marked, as we can- 
I not deny them to be in Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
I Euripides. The essence then gets the better of 
the circumstance. The passions of Greece and 
France do not so much differ by the particular 
characters of particular ages, as they agree 
by the participations of that which belongs to 
the same passion in all ages. Our three tra- 
gic poets will, therefore, get clear by suffeiing 
only a little ridicule, which falls directly upon 
their times ; but these times and themselves will 
be well recompensed by the admit^tion which 
their art will irresistibly enforce. 
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Comedy is in a more lamentable situation ; for, 
not only its object is the ridiculous, which, though 
in reality always the same, is so dependant on 
custom, as to change its appearance with time, 
and with place ; hut the art of a comic writer 
is, to lay hold of that species of the ridiculous 
which will catch the spectators of the present 
hour, without regard to futurity. But though 
comedy has attained its end, and diverted the 
pit, for which it was written; if it goes down to 
posterity, it is in a new world, where it is no 
longer known ; it becomes there quite a foi*eigner, 
because there are no longer the same originals, 
nor the same species of the ridiculous, nor the 
same spectators, but a set of merciless readers, 
who complain that they are tired with it, though 
it once filled Athens, Rome, or Paris, with mer- 
riment. This position is genei*al, and comprises 
all poets and all ages. To say all at once, 
comedy is the slave of its subject, and of the 
reigning taste ; tragedy is not subject to the 
same degree of slavery, because the ends of the 
two species of poetry are diiferent. For this 
reason, if we suppose that in all ages, there ai'e 
critics who measure every thing hy the same 
rule, it will follow, that if the comedy of Aris- 
tophanes become obsolete, that of Menander 
likewise, after having delighted Athens, and re- 
vived again at Rome, at last suffered by the 
force of time. The Muse of Moliere has a;lmost 
made both of them forgotten, and would still be 
walking the stage, if the desire of- novelty did 
not in time make us weary of that which we 
have too frequently admired. 

Those who have endeavoured to render their 
judgment independent upon manners and cus- 
toms, and of such men there have been always 
some, have not judged so severely either of times, 
or of writers; they have discovered that a cer- 
tain resemblance runs through all polished ages, 
which are alike in essential things, and differ 
only in external manners, which, if we except ; 
religion, are things of indifference ; that wher- 
ever there is genius, politeness, liberty, or plen- 
ty, there j>re vails an exact and delicate taste, 
which, however hard to be expressed, is felt by 
those that were born to feel it ; that Athens, the 
inventress of all the arts, the mother first of the 
Roman and then of general taste, did not con- 
sist of stupid savages ; that the Athenian and 
Augustan ages have always been considered as 
times that enjoyed a particular privilege of ex- 
cellence, though we may distinguish the good 
authors from the bad, as in our own days, yet 
we ought to suspend the vehemence of criticism, 
and proceed with caution and timidity before 
we pass sentence upon times and writers, whose 
good taste has been universally applauded. 
This obvious considei’ation has disposed them to 
pause; they have endeavoured to discover the 
original of taste, and have found that there is 
not only a stable and immutable beauty, as there 


is a common understanding in all times aud 
places, which is never obsolete ; but that there is 
another kind of beauty, such as we are now treafe-. 
ing, which depends upon times and places, and 
is therefore changeable. Such is the imperfec- 
tion of every thing below, that one mode of 
beauty is never found without a mixture of the 
other, and fi'om these two blended together re- 
sults what is called the taste of an age, I am 
now speaking of an age sprightly and polite, an 
age which leaves works for a long time behind 
it, an age which is imitated or criticised when 
revolutions have thrown it out of sight. 

Upon this incontestable principle, which sup- 
poses a beauty universal and absolute, and a 
beauty likewise relative and particular, wliich 
are mingled through one woi’k in very different 
proportions, it is easy to give an account of the 
contrary judgments passed on Aristophanes. If 
we consider him only with respect to the beau- 
ties, which, though they do not please us, de- 
lighted the Athenians, we shall condemn him at 
once, though even this sort of beauty may some- 
times have i.ts original in universal beauty car- 
ried to extravagance. Instead of commending 
him for being able to give merriment to the most 
refined nation of those days, we shall proceed to 
place that people, with all their atticism, in the 
rank, of savages, whom we take upon us to de- 
grade, because they have no other qualifications 
but innocence and plain xindcx’standing. But 
have not we likewise, amidst our more polished 
manners, beauties merely fashionable, which 
make part of our writings as of the writings of 
former times ; beauties of which our self-love 
now makes ds fond, but which, perhaps, will 
disgust our grandsons ? Let us be more equi- 
table, let ns leave this relative beauty to its real 
value more or less in every age ; or if we must 
pass judgment upon it, let us say that these 
touches in Aristophanes, Menander, and Mo- 
liere, were well struck off in their own time 5 
hut that, comparing them with true beauty, 

I that part of Aristophanes was a colouring too 
I strong, that of Menander was too weak, and 
that of Moliere was a peculiar varnish formed 
of one and the other, which, without being au 
imitation, is itself inimitable, yet depending 
upon time, which will efface it by degi*ees, as 
our notions, which are every day changing, 
shall receive a sensible alteration. Much of this 
has already happened since the time of Moliere, 
who, if he was now to come again, must take a 
new road. 

With respect to unalterable beauties, of which 
comedy admits much fewer than tragedy, when 
they are the subject of our consideration, we 
must not too easily set Aristophanes and Plautus 
below Menander and Terence. We may pro- 
perly hesitate with Boileau, whether we shall 
px’efer the French comedy to the Greek and 
Latin. Let us only give, like hini, the great rule 
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for pleasing in all ages, and the key by which 
all the difficulties in passing judgment may he 
opened. This rule and this key are nothing else 
but the ultimate design of the comedy. 

Etudiez la cour, et connoissez la ville : 

L'une et I’autre est to uj ours en modeles fertile. 

C^est par-la que Moliere illustraut ses ecrits 

Peut-etre <3e sou art eCit remporte le prix. 

Si nioins ami tin peuple en ses doctes peiaturos 

II n’edt point fait souvent grimacer ses figures, 

Quittc pour le bouffon Pagreable et le fin, 

Et sans lioate a Terence allie Tabarin.* 

In truth, Aristophanes and Plautus united 
buffoonery and delicacy in a greater degree than 
Moliere; and for this they may he blamed. 
That which then pleased at Athens, and at 
Rome, was a transitory beauty, which had not 
sufficient foundation in truth, and therefore the 
taste changed. But if we condemn those ages 
f(H' this, what age shall we spare? Let us refer 
every thing to permanent and universal taste, 
and we shall find in Aristophanes at least as 
much to commend as censure. 

Tragedy more un^orvi than Comedy, 

XII. But before we go on to his works, it 
may be allowed to make some reflections upon 
tragedy and comedy. Tragedy, though different 
according to the difference of times and writers, 
is uniform in its nature, being founded upon 
the passions, which never change. With comedy 
it is otherwise. Whatever difference there is 
between Eschyliis, Sophocles, and Euripides; 
between Corneille and Racine; between the 
French and the Greeks, it will not he found 
sufficient to constitute more than one species of 
tragedy. 

The works of those great masters are, in some 
respects, like the sea-nymphs, of whom Ovid 
says, “ That their faces were not the same, yet 
so much alike that they might he known to be 
sisters,” 

Facies non omnibus unav 

Nec diverse tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 

The reason is, that the same passions give 
action and animation to them all. With respect 
to the comedies of Aristophanes and Plautus, 
Menander and Terence, Moliere and his imi- 
tators, if we compare them one with another, 
we shall find something of a family likeness, 
hut much less sti'ongly marked, on account of 
the different appearance which ridicule and 
pleasantry take from the different mannci’s of 
every age. They wiU not pass for sisters, hut 
for very distant relations. The Muse of Aris- 
tophanes and Plautus, to speak of her with jus- 
tice, is a bacchanal at least, whose malignant 
tongue is dipped in gall, or in poison dangerous 


* Boiieau, Art. Poet, ebaut. 3. 


I as that of the aspic or viper ; hut whose bursts 
of malice, and sallies of wit, often give a blow 
where it is not expected. The Muse of Terence, 
and consequently of Menander, is an artless and 
unpainted beauty, of easy gayety, whose features 
are rather delicate than striking, rather soft 
than strong, rather plain and modest than great 
and haughty, hut always perfectly natural. 

Ce n’est pas un portrait, une image semblable ; 

C'est un fils, un amant, un pere veritable. 

The Muse of Moliere is not always plainly 
dressed, but takes airs of quality, and rises above 
her original condition, so as to attire herself 
gracefully in magnificent apparel. In her man- 
ners she mingles elegance with foolery, force 
with delicacy, and grandeur, or even haughti- 
ness, Muth plainness and modesty. If some- 
times, to please the people, she gives a loose to 
farce, it is only the gay folly of a moment, from 
which she immediately returns, and which lasts 
no longer than a slight intoxication. The first 
might he painted encircled with little satyrs, 
some grossly foolish, the others delicate, but all 
extremely licentious and malignant; monkeys 
always ready to laugh in your face, and to point 
out to indiscriminate ridicule, the good and the 
had. The second may he shown encircled with 
geniuses full of softness and of candour, taught 
to please by nature alone, and whose honeyed 
dialect is so much the more insinuating as there 
is no temptation to distrust it. Tlie last must 
be accompanied -with the delicate laughter of the 
court, and that of the city somewhat more 
coarse, and neither the one nor the other can be 
separated from her. The Muse of Aristophanes 
and of Plautus can never he denied the honour 
of sprightliness, animation, and invention ; nor 
that of Menander and Terence the praise of 
nature and of delicacy; to that of Moliere must 
he allowed the happy secret of uniting all the 
piquancy of the former, with a peculiar art 
which they did not know. Of these three sorts 
of merit, let us show to each the justice that is 
due. Let us in each separate the pure and the 
true from the fiilse gold, without approving or 
condemning either the one or the other in the 
gross. If we must pronounce in general upon 
the taste of their writings, we must indisputably 
allow that Menander, Terence, and Moliere, 
will give most ijicasure to a decent audience, 
and consequently that they approach nearer to 
the true beauty, and have less mixture of beau- 
ties purely relative, than Plautus and Aris- 
tophanes. 

If we distinguish comedy by its subjects, we 
shall find three sorts among the Greeks, and as 
many among the Latins, all differently dressed ; 
if we distinguish it by “ages and authors, we 
shall again find three sorts ; and we shall find 
three sorts a third time if we regard more close- 
ly the subject. As the ultimate and general 
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rules of ail these sorts of comedy are the same, 
It will, perhaps, be agreeable to our purpose to 
sketch them out before we give a full display of 
the last class. I can do xiotlxing better on this 
occasion than transcribe the twenty-fifth reflec- 
tion of Rapin upon poetry in particular. 

Gcnemi ndes of Comedy. 

XIII. ** Comedy,’* says he,'^ “ is a representa- 
tion of common life : its end is to show the faxilts 
of particular characters on the stage, to coiTcct 
the disorder of the people hy the fear of ridicule. 
Thus ridicule ivS the essential part of a comedy. 
Ridicule may be in words or in things; it may 
he decent, or grotesque. 'I'o find wdiat is ridi- 
culous in every thing, is the gift merely of na- 
ture ; for all the actions of life have their bright 
and their dark sides ; something serious, and 
something merry. Jlut Aristotle, Tvho has 
given rules for drawing tears, htis given none 
for raising laughter; for this is merely the work 
of nature, and must proceed from genius, with 
very little help from art or matter. The Span- 
iards have a turn to find the ridicule in things 
much more than we ; and the Italians, who are 
natural comedians, have a better turn for ex- 
pressing it ; their language is more proper for it 
than ours, by an air of drollery which it can put ; 
on, and of which ours may become capable j 
when it shall he brought nearer to perfection, j 
In short, that agi*eeahle turn, that gayety which 
y^t maintains the delicacy of its character with- 
out falling into dulness or into buffoonery, that 
elegant raillery which is the flower of fine wit, 
is the qualification which comedy requires. 
We must, however, remember that the true ar- 
tificial ridicule, which is required on the theatre, 
must be only a transcript of the ridicule which 
nature affords. Comedy is naturally wzutten, 
when, being on the theatre, a man can fancy 
himself in a private family, or a particular part 
of the town, and meets with nothing but what 
he really meets with in the world ; for it is no 
real comedy in which a man does not see his 
<Hvn picture, and find his own manners and 
those of the people among whonii he lives. Me- 
nander succeeded only hy this art among the 
Greeks : and the Romans, when they sat at Te- 
rence’s comedies, imagined themselves in a pri- 
vate party ; for they found nothing there whicli 
they had not been used to find in common com- 
pany. The great art of comedy is to adhere to 
nature without deviation ; to have general senti- 
ments and expressions which all the world can 
zinderstand ; for the writer must keep it always 
in his mind, that the coai’sest touches after na- 
ture will x>lease moi*e than the most delicate with 
which nature is inconsistent. However, low and 
mean words should never be allowed upon the 
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stage, if they are not suppoi*ted with some kind 
of wit. Proverbs and vulgar smartnesses can 
never be suffered, unless they have something in 
them of nature and pleasantry. This is the uni- 
versal principle of comedy ; whatever is repre- 
sented in this manner, must please, and nothing 
can ever please without it. It is by application 
to the study of nature alone that we aiTive at 
probability, which is the only infallible guide to 
theatrical success : without this probabUity every 
thing is defective, and that which has it, is beau- 
tiful : he that follows this, can never go wrong ; 
and the most common faults of comedy proceed 
from the neglect of projiriety, and the precipita- 
tion of incidents. Care must likevvise be taken 
that the hints made use of to introduce the in- 
cidents, ai’e not too strong, that the spectator 
may enjoy the pleasure of finding out their mean- 
ing : but commonly the weak place in our co- 
medy is the untying of the plot, in which "we 
almost always fail, on account of the difificulty 
which there is in disentangling of what has been 
perjdexed. To peiqilex an intrigue is easy, thv» 
imagination does it by itself ; but it must be dis- 
entangled merely by the judgment, and is, there- 
fore, seldom done happily : and he that reflects 
a very little, will find that most comedies are 
faulty by an unnatural catastrophe. It remains 
to be examined whether comedy will allow pic- 
tures larger than the life, that this strength of 
the strokes may make a deeper impression upon, 
the mind of the spectators; that is, if a poet 
may make a covetous man more covetous, and a 
peevish man more impertinent and more ti’ouble- 
some than he really is. To which I answer, that 
this was the practice of Plautus, whose aim was 
to please the people; but that Terence, who 
wrote for gentlemen, confined himself within 
the compass of nature, and represented vice 
without addition or aggravation. Howevex*, 
these extravagant characters, such as the ‘‘ Citi- 
zen turned Gentleman,” and the Hypochon- 
driac Patient,” of Moliere, huvedately succeeded 
at court, where delicacy is carried so far ; but 
eveiy thing, even to provincial interludes, is 
well received if it has but merriment, fox* we 
had rather laugh than admire. These are the 
most important rules of comedy.” 

Three sorts of Comedy,. 

XIV. These rules, indeed, are common to the 
thi'ee kinds which I have in my mind ; but it is 
necessai-y to distinguish each from the rest, 
which may be done by diversity of matter, which 
always makes some diversity of management. 
The old and middle comedy simply represented 
real adventures : in the same w-ay some passages 
of history and of fable might foiun a class of 
comedies, which should resemble it without 
having its faults ; such is the “ Amphiti*yon,” 
How many moral tales, how maxiy adventures 
ancient and modeim, how many little fables of 
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<®sop, of Phsedrusj of Fontaiae, or some other 
ancient poet, would make pretty exhibitions, if 
they were all made use of as materials by skilful 
hamis ? And have we not seen some like Ti- | 
mon the Man Hater,” that have been successful 
in this way ? This sort chiefly regards the Ita- 
lians. The ancient exhibition called asatyre, be- 
cause the satyrs played their part in it, of which 
we have no other instance than the ** Cyclops” 
of Euripides, has, without doubt, given occasion 
to the pastoral comedies, for which we are chiefly 
indebted to Italy, and which are there more 
cultivated than in France. It is, however, akind 
of exhibition that would have its charms, if it 
were touched with elegaace and without mean- 
ness j it is the pastoral put into action. To con- 
clude : the new comedy, invented hy Menander, 
has produced the comedy properly so called in 
our times. This is that which has for its subject 
general pictures of common life, and feigned 
names and adventures, whether of the court or 
of the city. This third kind is Incontestahly the 
most noble, and has received the strongest sanc- 
tion from custom. It is likewise the most diffi- 
cult to perform, because it is merely the woi’k of 
invention, in which the poet has no help from 
real passages, or persons, which the tragic poet 
always makes use of. Who knows but by deep 
thinking, another kind of comedy may he in- 
vented wholly different from the three which I 
have mentioned ? such is the fruitfulness of co- 
medy but its course is already too wide for the 
discovery of new fields to he wished, and on 
ground where we are already so apt to stumble, 
nothing is so dangerous as novelty imperfectly 
understood. This is the rock on which men 
have often split in every kind of pursuit ; to go 
no further, iu that of grammar and language : 
it is better to endeavour after novelty in the 
manner of expressing common things, than to 
hunt for ideas out of the way, in which many a 
man loses himself. The ill success of that odd 
composition. Tragic Comedy, a monster wholly 
unknown to antiquity, sufficiently shows the 
danger of novelty in attempts like these. 

Whether Tragedy or Comedy be the harder to 
turite. 

XV. To finish the parallel of the two dramas, 
a question may be revived equally common and 
important,, which has been oftener proposed than 
well decided : it is, whether comedy or tragedy 
be most easy or difficult to be well executed. I 
shall not have the temerity to determine posi- 
tively a qiiCwStion which so many great geniuses 
have been afraid to decide ; but if it be allowed to 
every literary man to give his reason for and 
against a mere work of genius, considered with- 
out respect to its good or had tendency, I shall 
in a few words give my opinion, drawn from the 
nature of the two works, and the qualifications 


they demand, Horace* proposes a question 
nearly of the same kind : It has been inquired, 
whether a good poem be the work of art or na- 
ture ; for my part, I do not see much to be done 
by art without genius, nor by genius without 
knowledge. The one is necessary to the other, 
and the success depends upon their co-opera- 
tion.” If we should endeavour to accommodate 
matters in imitation of this decision of Horace, 
it were easy to say at once, that supposing two 
geniuses equal, one tragic and the other comic, 
supposing the art likewise equal in each, one 
would be as easy or difficult as the other ; but this, 
though satisfactory in the simple question put by 
Horace, will not be sufficient here. Nobody can 
doubt but genius and industry contribute their 
part to every thing valuable, and particularly to 
good poetry. But if genius and study were to 
be weighed one against the other, in ox*der to 
discover which must contribute most to a good 
work, the question would become more cuidous, 
and, perhaps, very difficult of solution. Indeed, 
though nature must have a great part of the ex- 
pense of poetry, yet no poetry lasts long that is 
not very correct : the balance, therefore, seems 
to incline in favour of correction. For is it not 
known that Virgil with less genius than Ovid, is 
yet valued more by men of exquisite judgment ; 
or, without going so far, Boileau, the Horace of 
our time, who composed with so much labour, 
and asked Moliere where he found his rhyme so 
easily, has said, If I write four words, I shall 
blot out three has not Boileau, by his polished 
lines, retouched and retouched a thousand times, 
gained the preference above the works of the 
same Moliere, which are so natural, and pro- 
duced by so fimitful a genius ! Horace was of 
that opinion, for when he is teaching the writers 
of his age the art of poetry, he tells them in plain 
terms, that Rome would excel in ■writing as in 
arms, if the poets were not afraid of the labour, 
patience, and time required to polish their pieces. 
He thought every poem was bad that had not 
been brought ten times back to the anvil, and re- 
quired that a work should be kept nine years, as 
a child is nine months in the womb of its mo- 
ther, to restrain that natural impatience which 
combines -with sloth and self-love to disguise 
faults; so certain is it that correction is the 
touchstone of writing. 

The question pi’oposed comes back to the com- 
parison which I have been making between ge- 
nius and correction, since we are now engaged 
in inquiring whether there is more or less diffi- 
culty in writing tragedy or comedy : for as we 
must compare nature and study one with an- 
other, since they must both concur more or less 
to make a poet ; so if we will compare the la- 
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lionrs of two different minds in different kinds 
of writing, we must, with regard to the authors, 
compare the force of genius, and with respect 
to the composition, the difficulties of the task. 

The genius of the tragic and comic writer 
will be easily allowed to be remote from each 
other. Every performance, be what it will, 
requires a turn of mind which a man cannot 
confer upon himself: it is purely the gift of 
nature, which determines those who have it, to 
pursue, almost in spite of themselves, the taste 
which predominates in their minds, Pascal 
found in his childhood that he was a mathema* 
tician, and Vandyke that he was born a paintei*. 
Sometimes this internal direction of the mind 
does not make such evident discoveries of itself; 
but it is rare to find Corneilles who have lived 
long without knowing that they were poets. 
Corneille having once got some notion of his 
porrers, tried a long time on all sides to know 
what particular direction he should take. He I 
!iad first made an attempt in comedy, in an age ' 
when it was yet so gross in Franco that it could 
give no pleasure to polite persons. Melite” 
was so well received when he dressed her out, 
that she gave rise to a new species of comedy 
and comedians. This success, which encouraged 
Corneille to pursue that sort of comedy of which 
he was the first inventor, left him no reason to 
imagine, that he was one day to produce those 
master-pieces of tragedy, which his muse dis- 
played afterwards with so much splendour; and 
yet less did he imagine, that his comic jneces, 
which, for want of any that were preferable, 
were then very much in fashion, would be 
eclipsed by another genius* formed upon the 
Greeks and Romans, and who would add to 
their excellences improvements of his own, and 
that this modish comedy, to which Corneille, as 
to his idol, dedicated his labours, would quickly 
be forgot. He wrote first “ Medea,” and after- 
wards “TheCid,” and, by that prodigious flight 
of his genius he discovered, though late, that 
nature had formed him to run in no other course 
but that of Sophocles. Happy genius! that, 
without rule or imitation, could at once take so 
high a flight ; having once, as I may say, made 
himself an eagle, he never iifterwai'ds quitted 
the path which he had worked out for himself, 
over the heads of the wi-iters of liis time : yet 
he retained some traces of the false taste which 
infected the whole nation ; but even in this, he 
deserves our admiration, since in time he changed 
it completely by the reflections he made, and 
those lie occasioned. In short, Corneille was 
born for tragedy, as Molierc for comedy. Mo- 
liere, indeed, knew his own genius sooner, and 
was not less liappy in procuring applause, though 
it happened to him as to Corneille, 


“ L’lgnoratice ct X'Erreur ^ ses naissaptes pieces 

En habit de Marquis, en robes do Comtesses, 

Vinssent pour diffamer son chef-d’oeuvre nouveau, 

Et sccoiier la tete d rendroit le plus beau.” 

But, without taking any farther notice of the 
time at which cither came to the knowledge of 
his own genius, let us suppose that the powers 
of tragedy and comedy were as equally shared 
between Molicrearid Corneille, as they are dif- 
ferent in their own nature, and then nothing 
more will remain than to compare the several 
difficulties of each composition, and to rate those 
difficulties together which are common to b(ith. 

It appears, first, that the tragic poet has in 
his subject an advantage over the comic, for lie 
takes it from history ; and his rival, at least in 
the more elevated and splendid comedy, is 
obliged to form it by his own invention. Now, 
it is not so easy as it might seem to find comic 
subjects capable of a new and xdeasing form ; 
but history is a source, if not inexhaustible, yet 
certainly so copious as never to leave the genius 
aground. It is true, that invention seems to 
have a wider field than history : real facts arc 
limited in their nimiber, but the facts which 
may be feigned have no end ; hut though, in this 
respect, invention may be allowed to have the 
advantage, is the difficulty of inventing to he 
accounted as nothing ? To make a tragedy, is 
to get materials together, and to make use of 
them like a skilful architect; hut to make a 
comedy, is to build like /Esoj) in the air. It is 
in vain to boast that the comiiass of invention is 
as wide as the extent of desire; every thing is 
limited, and the mind of man like every thing 
else. Besides, invention must be in conformity 
to nature ; but distinct and remarkable charac- 
ters arc very rare in nature herself. Moliere 
has got hold on the principal touches of ridicule. 

I If any man should bring characters less strong, 
he will be in danger of dulness. "Where comedy 
is to be kept up by subordinate personages, it is 
in great danger. All the force of a picture must 
arise from the j)rincix>al j^ersons, and not from 
the multitude clustered up together. In the 
same manner, a comedy, to he good, must be 
supported by a single striking character, and nut 
by undcr-parts. 

But, on the contrary, tragic characters are 
without number, though of them the genera] 
outlines are limited ; but dissimulation, jealousy, 
policy, ambition, desire of dominion, and other 
interests and passions, are various without end. 
and take a thousand different forms in diflerent 
situations of history; so that as long as there is 
tragedy, thei’e may be always novelty. ’'I’lms the 
jealous and dissembling Mithrjdates, so hupi)5Iy 
painted by Racine, will not stand in the way of 
a poet who shall attempt a jealous and dissem- 
bling Tiberius, The stormy violence of an 
Achilles will always I(»avp room for the stormy 
violence of Alexander. 
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But the case is very iliffereiit with avarice, 
trifling vanity, hypocrisy, and other vices, con- 
sidered as I’idiculous. It would he safer to 
double and treble all the tragedies of our gi’eatest 
poets, and use all their subjects over and over, 
as has been done with OEdipus and Sophonisba, 
than to bring again upon the stage in five acts a 
Miser, a Citizen turned Gentleman, a Tartuffe, 
and other subjects sufficiently Known. Not that 
these popular vices are less capable of diversifi- 
cation, or are less varied by different circum- 
stances, than the vices and passions of heroes ; 
but that if they were to be brought over again in 
comedies, they would be less distinct, less exact, 
less forcible, and, consequently, less applauded. 
Pleasantry and ridicule must be naore strongly 
marked than heroism and pathos, which support 
themselves by their own force. Besides, though 
these two things of so different natures could 
support themselves equally in equal variety, 
which is very far from being the case j yet co- 
medy, as it now stands, consists not in incidents, 
but in characters. Now it is by incidents only 
that characters are diversified, as well upon the 
stage of comedy, as upon the stage of life. Co- 
medy, as Moliere has left it, resembles the pic- 
tures of manners drawn by the celebrated Pa 
Bruyere, Would any man after him venture 
to draw them over again, he would expose him- 
self to the fate of those who have ventured to 
continue them. For instance, what could we 
add to his character of the Absent Man ? Shall 
we put him in other circumstances? The prin- 
cipal strokes of absence of mind will always be 
the same; and there are only thoM striking 
touches which are fit for a comedy, of which 
the end is painting after nature, but with 
strength and sprigbtliness like the designs of 
Callot. If comedy were among us what it is 
in Spain, a kind of romance, consisting of many 
circumstances and intrigues, perplexed and dis- 
entangled, so as to surprise ; if it was nearly 
the same with that which Corneille practised 
in his time ; if, like that of Terence, it went no 
farther than to draw the common portraits of 
simple nature, and show us fathers, sons, and 
rivals ; notwithstanding the uniformity, which 
would always prevail, as in the plays of Terence, 
and probably in those of Menander, whom be 
imitated in his four first pieces, there would al- 
■ways be a resoui*ce found either in variety of in- 
cidents, like those of the Spaniards, or in the 
repetition of the same characters in the way of 
Terence : but the case is now very different, the 
public calls for new characters and nothing else. 
Multiplicity of accidents, and the laborious con- 
trivance of an intrigue, are not now allowed to | 
shelter a weak genius that would find great con- 
veniences in that way of writing. Nor does it 
suit the taste of comedy, which requires an air 
less constrained, and such freedom and ease of' 
manners as admit nothing of the romantic. 


She leaves ail the pomp of sudden events to the 
novels, or little romances, which were the diver- 
sion of the last age. She allows nothing but a 
succession of characters resembling nature, and 
falling in without any appai’ent contrivance. 
Racine has likewise taught us to give to tragedy 
the same simplicity of air and action; he has 
endeavoured to disentangle it from that great 
number of incidents, which made it rather a 
study than diversion to the audience, and which 
show the poet not so much to abound in inven- 
tion as to be deficient in taste. But, notwith- 
standing all that he has done, or that we can do, 
to make it simple, it will always have the advan- 
tage over comedy in the number of its subjects, 
because it admits more variety of situations and 
events, which give variety and novelty to the 
characters. A miser, copied after nature, will 
always be the miser of Plautus dr Moliere ; but 
a Nei'o, or a prince like Nero, will not always 
be the hero of Racine. Comedy admits of so 
little intrigue, that the raiser cannot be shown 
in any such position as will make his picture 
new ; but the great events of tragedy may put 
Nero in such circumstances as to make him 
wholly another character. 

But, in the second place, over and above the 
subjects, may we not say something concerning 
the final purpose of comedy and tragedy? The 
purpose of the one is to divert, and the other to 
move; and of these two, which is the easier? 
To go to the bottom of those purposes; to move, 
is to strike those strings of the heart which are 
most natural, terror and pity : to divert, is to 
make one laugh, a thing which indeed is natui*al 
enough, but moi’e delicate. The gentleman and 
the rustic have both sensibility and tenderness 
of heart, perhaps in greater or less degree ; hut 
as they are men alike, the heart is moved by the 
same touches. They Loth love likewise to send 
their thoughts abi’oad, and to expand themselves 
in merriment ; but the spidngs which must be 
touched for this purpose, ai'e not the same in the 
gentleman and the rustic. The passions de- 
pend on nature, and merriment upon education. 
The clown will laugh at a waggery, and the gen- 
tleman only at a stroke of delicate conceit. The 
spectatoivs of a tragedy, if they have but a little 
knowledge, are almost all on a level ; but with 
respect to comedy, we have three classes, if not 
more — the people, the learned, and the court. 
If there are certain cases in which all may be 
comprehendeii in the term people, this is notone 
of those cases. Whatever father llapin may say 
about it, we are more willing even to admire 
than to laugh. Every man that has any power 
of distinction, laughs as rarely as the philoso- 
pher admires ; for we are not to reckon those 
fits of laughter which are not incited by nature, 
and xvhich are given mei’ely to complaisance, to 
respect, flattery, and good- humour ; such as 
break out at sayings which pretend to smartness 
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f n «issomblies. The laughter of the theatre is of 
another stamp. Every reader and spectator 
fudges of wit hy his own standard, and measures 
it Tby his cai)acity, or hy his condition : the differ- 
ent capacities and conditions of men, make them 
diverted on very different occasions. If, there- 
fore, we consider the end of the tragic and co- 
mic poet, the comedian must be involved in much 
more difficulties, without taking in the obstruc- 
tions to be encountered equally by both, in an 
art which consists in raising the passions, or the 
mirth of a great multitude. The tragedian has 
little to do but to redect upon his own thought, 
and draw from his heart those sentiments which 
will certainly make their way to the hearts of • 
others, if he found them in his own. The other 
must take many forms, and change himself al- 
most into as many persons as he undertakes 
to satisfy and divert. 

It may be said, that, if genius be supposed 
eqTial, and success supposed to depend npon ge- 
nius, the business will be equally easy and diffi- 
cult to one author and to the other. The objec- 
tion is of„no weight; for the same question still 
recurs, which is, whether of these two kinds of 
genius is more valuable or more I’are. If we 
proceed by example, and not by reasoning, we 
shall decide, I think, in favour of comedy. 

It may be said, that if merely art be consider- 
ed, it will require deeper thoughts to form a plan 
just and simple; to produce happy surprises 
without apparent contrivance ; to carry a passion 
skilfully through its gradations to its height ; to 
arrive happily to the end by always moving from 
it, as Ithaca seemed todly Ulysses ; to unite the 
acts and scenes ; and to raise hy insensible de- 
grees a striking edidee, of which the least merit 
shall be exactness of proportion. It may be 
added, that in comedy this art is infinitely less, 
for there the characters come upon the stage with 
very little artifice or plot : the whole scheme is 
so connected that we see it at once, and the plan 
and disposition of the parts make a small part of 
its excellence, in comparison of a gloss of plea- 
santry diffused over each scene, which is more 
the happy effect of a lucky moment, than of long 
consideration. 

These objections, and many others, which so 
fruitful a subject might easily suggest, it is not 
difficult to refute; and if we were to judge by 
the impression made on the mind by tragedies 
and comedies of equal excellence, perhaps, wheii 
we examine those impressions, it will be found 
that a sally of pleasantry, which diverts all the 
world, required more thought than a passage 
which gave the highest pleasure in tragedy; and 
to this determination we shall be more inclined 
when a closer examination shall show us, that a 
happy vein of tragedy is opened and effused at 
less expense, than a well-placed witticism in co- 
medy has required merely to assign its place. 

It would be too much to dwell long upon such 


a digression ; and as I have no business to decide 
the question, I leave both that and my arguments 
to the taste of each particular reader, who will 
find what is to be said for or against it. My 
purpose was only to say of comedy, considered 
as a work of genius, all that a man of letters 
can be supposed to deliver without departing 
from his character, and without palliating in any 
degi’ee the corrupt use which has been almost 
always made of an exhibition which In its nature 
might be innocent; but has been vicious fi’ora 
the time that it has been infected with the wick- 
edness of men. It is not for public exhibitions 
that I am now writing, but for literary inquiries. 
The stage is too much frequented, and books too 
much neglected. Yet it is to the literature of 
Greece and Rome that we are indebted for that 
valuable taste, which will be insensibly lost by 
the affected negligence which now i>revails of 
having recourse to originals. If reason has been 
a considerable gainer, it must be confessed that 
taste has been somewhat a loser. 

To return to Aristophanes. So many great 
men of antiquity, through a long succession of 
ages, down to our times, have set a value uptui 
his works, that we cannot naturally suppose them 
contemptible, notwithstanding the essential faults 
with which he may be justly reproached. It is 
sufficient to say, that he was esteemed by Plato 
and Cicero ; and to conclude by that which does 
him most honour, but still falls short of justifi- 
cation, the strong and sprightly eloquence of 8t. 
Chrysostom drew its support fx’om the masculine 
and vigorous atticism of this sarcastic comedian, 
to whom the father paid the same regard as 
Alexander to Homer, that of putting his works 
under his pillow, that he might read them at 
night before he slept, and In the morning as soon 
as he awaked. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 

TO 

BEUMOY%S GREEK THEATRE. 

Summary of the four articles treated of hi this 
discourse. 

I. Thus I have given a faithful extract of the 
remains of Aristophanes. That I have not 
shown them in their true form, I am not afraid 
that any body will complain, I have given an 
account of every thing, as far as it was consis- 
tent with moral decency. No pen, however cy- 
nical or heathenish, would venture to prodiice 
in open day the horrid passages which I have 
put out of sight ; and instead of regretting any 
part that I have suppressed, the very suppression 
will easily show to what degree the Athenians 
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werelafected with licentiousness of ihaagination 
ami corruption of principles. If the taste of an- 
tiijuity allows us to preserve what time and bar- 
barity have hitlierto spared, religion and virtue 
at least oblige us not to spread it before- the eyes 
of mankind. To end this work in a useful man- 
ner, let us examine in a few words the four par- 
ticulars which are most striking in the eleven 
pieces of Aristophanes. 

CharaBer of ancient Comedy. 

II. The first is the character of the ancient 
comedy, which has no likeness to any thing in 
nature. Its genius is so wild and strange, that 
it scarce admits a definition. In what class of 
comedy must we place it ? It appears to me to 
be a species of writing by itself. If we had 
Phrynicus, Plato, Eupolis, Cratinus, Ameipsias, 
and so many other celebrated rivals of Aristo- 
phanes, of whom all that we can find are a few 
fragments scattered in Plutarch, Athenaeua, and 
Suidas, we 'might compare them with our poet, 
settle the general scheme, observe the minuter 
differences, and form a complete notion of their 
comic stage. But for want of all this we cafi 
fix only on Aristophanes, and it is true that he 
may he in some measure sufficient to furnish a 
tolerable judgment of the old comedy ; for if we 
believe him, and who can he' better credited ? he 
was the most daring of all his brethren, the poets, 
who practised the. same kind of writing. Upon 
this supposition, wo may conclude, that the 
comedy of those days consisted in an allegory 
drawn out and continued ; an allegory never 
very regular, but often ingenious, and almost al- 
ways carried beyond stidct proi>riety, of satire 
keen and biting, but diversified, sprightly, and 
unexpected ; so that the wmund was given before 
it was perceived. Their points of satire were 
thunderbolts, and tbeir wild figures, with their 
%'ariety and quickness, had the efiect of light- 
ning- Their imitation was carried even to re- 
semblance of persons, and their common enter- 
tainments were a parody of rival poets joined, if 
1 may so express it, with a parody of manners 
and habits. 

But it would bo tedious to draw out to the 
reader that which he will already have perceived 
better than myself. I have no design to antici- 
pate his I'efiections; and therefore shall only 
sketch the pictiwe, which he must finish by him- 
self ; he will pursue the subject farther, and form 
to himself a view of the common and domestic 
life of the Athenians, of which this kind of co- 
medy was a picture, with some aggravation of the 
features ; he will bring within his view all the 
customs, manners, and vices, and the whole cha- 
racter of the people of Athens, By bringing all 
these together, he will fix in his mind an indelible 
idea of a people in xvliom so many contrarieties 
■were united, and who, in a manner that can 


scarce be expressed, connected nobility with the 
cast of Athens, wisdom with madness, rage for 
novelty with a bigotry for antiquity, the polite- 
ness of a monarchy with, the roughness of a 
republic, refinement with coarseness, Indepen- 
dence with slavery, haughtiness with servile 
compliance, severity of manners with de- 
bauchery, a kind of irreligion with piety. We 
shall do this in reading ; as in travelling through 
different nations we make ourselves masters of 
their characters by combining their different 
appearances, and refiecting upon what we see. 

The Govern ment of the Aihenians. 

III. The government of Athens makes a fine 
part of the ancient comedy. In most states the 
mystery of government is confined within the 
w^alls of the cabinets ; even in commonwealths 
it does not pass but through five or six heads, 
who rule those that think themselves the rulers. 
Oratory dares not touch it, and comedy still 
1 less. Cicero himself did not speak freely upon 
so nice a subject as the Roman r.ommon wealth ; 
but the Athenian eloquence was infoi*med of the 
whole secret, and searches the recesses of the hu- 
man mind, to fetch it out and expose it to the 
people. Demosthenes, and his contemporaries, 
speak with a freedom at which vve are astonished, 
notwithstanding the notion we have of a popu- 
lar government ; yet at what time but this did 
comedy adventure to claim the same rights wj[th 
civil eloquence ? The Italian comedy of the last 
age, all daring as it was, could for its boldness 
come into no competition with the ancieat. It 
was limited to general satire, which was some- 
times carried so far, that the malignity was 
overlooked in an attention to the wild exaggera- 
tion, the unexpected strokes, the pungent wit, 
and the malignity concealed under such wild 
dights as became the character of Harlequin, 
But though it so fur resembled Aristophanes, 
our age is yet at a great distance from his, and 
the Italian comedy from his scenes. But with 
respect to tlic liberty of censuring the govern- 
ment, there can be no comparison made of one 
age of comedy with anothei% Aristophanes is 
the only writer of this kind, and is for that rea- 
son of the highest value. A powerful state set 
at the head of Greece, is the subject of his mei*- 
riment, and that merriment is allowed by the 
state itself. This appears to us an mconsisten- 
cy; but it is true that it was the interest of the 
state to allow it, though not always without iii^ 
conveniency. It was a restraint upon the am- 
bition and tyranny of single men, a matter of 
great importance to a people so very jealous of 
their liberty. Cleon, Alcibiades, Laraacluia, 
and many other generals and magistrates, were 
kept under by fear of the comic strokes of a|>oet 
BO little cautious as Aristophanes. He was once 
indeed in danger of paying dear for his wit. He 
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professod, as he tells us himselt^ to be of great 
use by his writings to the state ; and rated his 
merit so high as to complain that he was not 
rewarded. But, umier pretence of this public 
spirit, he spared no part of the public conduct ; 
neither was government, councils, revenues, 
popular assemblies, secret pi-oceedings in judi- 
cature, choice of ministers, the government of 
the nobles, or that of the people, spared. 

The Acliarnians,” the Peace,” and the 

Birds,” are eternal monuments of the boldness 
of the poet, who was not afraid of censuring the 
govciTirneiit for the obstinate continuance of a 
ruinous war, for undertaking new oties, and 
feeding itself with wild imaginations, and run- 
ning to destruction as it did for an idle point of 
honour. ; 

. Nothing can be more reproachful to the 
Athenians than his play of the Knights,” 
when he represents, under an allegory that may 
I'ft easily seen through, the nation of the 
Athenians as an old doting fellow tricked by a 
new man, such as Cleon and his companions, 
who were of the same stamp. 

A single glance upon Lysistrata,” and the 

Female Orators,” must raise astonishment 
ivheri the Athenian policy is set below the 
schemes of women, whom the author makes 
ridiculous for no other reason than to bring 
contempt upon their husbands, who held the 
helm of government. 

The “ Wasps,” is written to expose the mad- 
ness of people for lawsuits and litigations ; and 
a multitude of iniquities are laid open. 

It may easily be gathered, that notwithstand- 
ing the wise laws of Solon, which they still 
professed to follow, the government wuis tailing 
into deca)’', for we arc not to understand the jest 
of Aristophanes in the literal sense. It is plain 
that the corruption, though we should suppose 
it but half as much as we are told, was very 
great, for it ended in the destruction of Athens, 
which could scarce raise its head again, after it 
had been taken by Lysunder, Though we con- 
sider Aristophanes as a comic writer wdso deals 
in exaggeration, and bring dov/n his stories to. 
their true standard, we still imd that the funda- 
mentals of their government fail in almost all 
the essential points. That the people were in- 
veigled by men of ambition ; that all councils 
and decrees had their original in factious com- 
binations ; that avarice and private interest ani- 
mated all their policy to the hurt of the public ^ 
that their revenues were ili managed, their al- 
lies improperly treated j that their good citizens 
were sacrificed, and the bad put in places ; that 
a mad eagerness for judicial litigation took up 
all their attention within, and that war w^as 
made without, not so much with wisdom and 
precaution, as with temerity and good luck; 
that the love of novelty and fashion in the man- 
ner cl’ managing the public affairs, was a mad- 


nes.s universally prevalent; and that Melanthius 
says in Plutarch, the republic of Athens was 
continued only by the perpetual discord of those 
that managed its affairs. This remedied the 
dishonour by preserving the equilibrium, and 
was kept always in action by eloquence and 
comedy. 

'll! is is what in general may be drawn from 
the reading Aristophanes, The sagacity of the 
readers will go farther : they will compare the 
different forms of government by which that 
tumultuous people endeavoured to regulate or 
increase the democracy, which forms were all 
fatal to the state, hebause they were not built 
upon lasting foundations, and had all in them 
the principles of destruction. A strange con- 
trivance it was to perpetuate a state by changing 
the just proportion which Solon had wisely set- 
tled between the nobles and the peojde ; and by 
opening a gate to the skilful ambition of those 
who had art or courage enough to force them- 
selves into the go%'crnment by means of the peo- 
ple, whom they flattered with pi’Otections that 
they might more certainly crush them. 

T/iff Tragical Pods rallied. 

IV. Another part of the works of Aristo- 
phanes are his pleasant reflections upon the 
most celebrated poets ; the shafts which he lete 
fly at the three heroes of tragedy, and pai*ticu- 
larly at Euripides, might incline the reader to 
believe that he had little esteem for those great 
men; and that probably the spectators that ap- 
plauded him were of his opinion. This conclu- 
sion would not be just, as I have already shown 
by arguments, Which, if I had not offered them, 
the reader might ha%’e discovered better than I. 
But that I may leave no room for objectitsns, 
and prevent any shadow of captiousness, I shall 
venture to observe, that posterity will not con- 
sider Racine as less a master of the French stage 
because his plays were ridiculed by parodies. 
Parody always Axes upon the best pieces, and 
was more to the taste of the G reeks than to ours. 
At present, the high theatres give it up to stages 
of au inferior rank ; but in Athems, the comic 
theatre considered parody as its principal orna- 
ment, for a reason which is worth examining. 
The ancient comedy was not like ours, a remote 
and delicate imitation ; it was the art of gross 
mimicry, and would have been supposed to 
have missed its aim, had it not copied the mien, 
the walk, the dress, the motions of the face of 
those whom it exhibited. Now parody is an 
imitation of this kind ; it is a change of serums 
to burlesque, by a slight variation of words, in- 
flection of voice, or an imperceptible art .of 
mimicry. Parody is to poetry as a mask to a 
face. As the tragedies of Eschylua, of Sophocles, 
and of Euripides, -tvere much in fashion, and 
were known by memory to the people, the par- 
odies upon them would naturally strike and 
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please, whea tliey were accompanied by the 
grimaces of a good comedian, who mimicked 
witii archness a serious character. Such is the 
malignity of human nature ; we love to laugh 
at those whom we esteem most, and by this 
make ourselves some recompense for the unwill- 
ing homage which pay to merit. The paro- 
dies upon these poets znade by Aristophanes, 
ought to be considered rather as encomiums than 
satires. They give us occasion to examine 
whether the criticisms are just or not in them- 
selves ; but what is more important, they afford 
no proof that Euripides or his predecessors 
vvanted the esteem of Aristophanes or his age. 
The statues raised to their honour, the respect 
paid by the Athenians to their writings, and the 
careful preservatiotz of those writings them- 
selves, are immortal testimonies in their favour, 
and make it unnecessary for me to stop any 
longer upon so plausible a solution of so frivo- 
lous an objection. 

Frequent ridicule of the Gods, 

V. The most troublesome difficulty, and that 
which, so far as 1 know, has not yet been cleared, 
to satisfaction, is the contemptuous manner in 
which Aristophanes treats the gods. Though I 
am persuaded in my own mind that I have found 
the true solution of this question, I am not sure 
that it will make more impression than that of 
M. Bbivin, who contents himself with saying, 
that everything was allowed to the comic poets ; 
and that even Atheism was permitted to the li- 
centiousness of the stage: that the Athenians 
applauded all that made them laugh j and be- 
lieved that Jupiter himself laughed with them 
at the smart sayings of a poet. Mr. Colliei*, an 
Englishman, in his remarks upon their stage, 
attempts to prove that Aristophanes was an open 
Atheist. For my part, I am not satisfied with 
the account either of one or the other, and think 
it better to venture a new system, of w^hich I 
have already dropt some hints in this work. 
The truth is, that the Athenians professed to be 
great laughers j always ready for merrimeizt on 
whatever subject. But it cannot be conceived 
that Aristophanes should, without punishment, 
publish himself an Atheist, unless we suppose 
that Atheism was the opinion likewise of the 
spectators, and of the judges commissioned to 
examine the plays; and yet this cannot be 
suspected of those who boasted themselves the 
most x'eligious nation, and naturally the most 
superstitious of all Greece. How can we sup- 
pose tliose to be Atheists who passed sentence 
upon Diagoras, Socrates, and Alcibiades, for 
impiety? These are glaring inconsistencies. 
To say like M. Boivin, for the sake of getting 
clear of the difficulty, that Alcibiades, Socrates, 
and Diagoras attacked religion seriously, and 
wtire therefore not allowed, but that Aristo- 
phanes did it in jest, or was authorised by cus- 


tom, would be to trifie with the difficulty, and 
not to clear it. Though the Athenians loved 
merriment, it is not likely that if Aristophanes 
had professed Atheism, they would have spared 
him more than Socrates, who had as much life 
and pleasantry in his discourses, as the poet in 
his comedies. The pungent raillery of Aristo- 
phanes, and the fondness of the Athenians for 
it, are therefore not the true reason why the 
poet was spared when Socrates was condemned. 
I shall now solve the question with great bre- 
vity. 

The true answer to this question is given by 
Plutarch in his treatise of reading of the poets. 
Plutarch attempts to prove that youth is not to 
be prohibited the reading of the poets; but to 
be cautioned against such parts as may have bad 
eficcts. They are first to be prepossessed with 
this leading principle, that poetry is false and fa- 
bulous. He then enumerates at length the fables 
which Homer and other poets have invented 
about their deities; and concludes thus : “ When 
therefore there is found in poetical compositions 
any thing strange and shocking, with respect to 
gods, or demigods, or concerning the virtue of 
any excellent and renowned characters, he that 
should receive these fictions as truth, would be 
corrupted by an en’oneous opinion : but he that 
always keeps in his mind the fables and allu- 
sions which it is the business of poetry to con- 
trive, will not be injured by these stories, nor 
receive any ill impressions upon his thoughts, 
but will be ready to censure himself, if at any 
time he happens to be afraid, lest Neptune in his 
rage should split the earth, and lay open the in- 
fernal regions.” Some pages afterwards, he 
tells 118, That religion is a thing difficult of 
comprehension, and above the understanding of 
poets; which it is,” says be, “ necessary to have 
in mind when we read their fables,” 

The Pagans therefore had their fables, which 
they distinguished from their religion ; for no 
one can be persuaded that Ovid intended his 
Metamorphoses as a true representation of the 
I’eligion of the Komans. The poets were al- 
lowed Iheir imaginations about their gods, as 
things which have no regard to the public wor- 
ship. Upon this principle, 1 say, as I said be- 
foi’e, there was amongst the Pagans two sorts of 
religion ; one a poetical, and a real religion : 
one practical, the other theatrical ; a mythology 
for the poets, a theology for use. They had fa- 
bles, and a worshij), which, though founded 
upon fable, was yet very different. 

Diagoras, Socrates, Plato, and the philoso- 
phers of Athens, with Cicero, their admirer, 
and the other pretended wise men of Rome, are 
men by themselves. These wei*e the Atheists 
with respect to the ancients. We must not 
therefore look into Plato, or iizto Cicero, for the 
i*eal religion of the X^agans, as distinct from the 
fabulous. These two authors involve them- 
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in tlie cloiuls, that theii’ oi>in ions may not tion, they borrowed from comedy all its drollery, 
be discovered. They durst not openly attack wdidness, grossness, and licentiousness. I’his 
the real religion ; hut destroyed it hy attacking amusement they added to their dances, and they 

produced what are now called farces, or hur- 
To distinguish here with exactness the agree- lettas. These farces had not the regularity or 
meat or difference hetween fable and religion, is delicacy of comedies ; they were only a succession 
not at present my intention : it is not easy ^ to of single scenes contrived to raise laughter; 
show with exactness what was the Athenian no- formed or unravelled without order and without 
turn of the nature of the gods whom they wor- connection. They had no other end but to make 
shipped. Plutarch himself tells us, that this the people laugh. Now and then there might he 
was a thing very difficult for the philosophers, good sentences, like the sentences of P, Syrus, 
It is sufficient for me that the mythology and that are yet left us: but the ground work was 
theology of the ancients were different at the low comedy; and any thing of greater digiiity 
hottom; that the names of the gods continued drops in hy chance. We must however imagine, 
the same ; and that long custom gave up one to that this odd species of the drama rose at length 
the caprices of , the poets, without supposing the to somewhat a higher character, since we are told 
other affected by them. This being once settled that Plato the philosopher laid the of So- 

upoii the authority of the ancients themselves, I phron under his pillow, and they were found 
am no longer surprised to see Jupiter, Minerva, there after his death. But in general we may 
Neptune, Bacchus, appear upon the stage in the say with truth, that it always discovered the 
comedy of Aristophanes ; and at the same time meanness of its original, like a false pretension 
receiving incense in the temples of Athens. This to nobility, in which the cheat is always disco- 
is, in my opinion, the most reasonable account of vered through- the concealment of fictitious 
a thing so obscure ; and I am ready to give up splendour. 

my system to any other, hy wdiich the Athenians These Mitni were of two sorts, of which the 
shall be made more consistent with themselves ; length was different, but the purposes the same, 
those Athenians who sat laughing at the gods of The Mimi of one species was short; those of 
Aristophanes, while they condemned Socrates the other long, and not quite so grotesque, 
for having appeared to despise the gods of his These two kinds were subdivided into many spe- 
coutitry. distinguished by the dresses and characters, 

such as show drunkards, physicians, men, and 
The Mimi and Panio77iimes, women. 

Thus far of the Greeks. The Romans having 
VI. A word is now to be spoken of the Mimi, borrowed of them the more noble shows of tra- 
which had some relation to comedy. This appel- gedy and comedy, were not content till they had 
'latidn was, by the Greeks and Romans, given to their rhapsodies. They had their Planijiedes, 
certain dramatic performances, and to the actors who played with fiat soles, that they might have 
that played them. The denomination sufficiently the more agility; and their Samiions, whose heads 
sho-ws, that their art consisted in imitation and were shaved, that they might box the better, 
buffoonery. Of their works, nothing, or very There is no need of naming bore all who liad 
little, is remaining: so that they can only be con- a name for these diversions Among the Greeks 
sidered by the help of some passages in authors; and Romans. I have said enough, and perhaps 
from Tvhich little is to be learned that deserves too much, of this abortion of comedy, which drew 
considei’ation. I shall extract the substance, as upon itself the contempt of good men, the cen- 
I did with respect to the chorus, without losing sures of the magistrates, and the indignation of 
time, by defining all the different species, or pro- | the fathers of the church. * 
during all the quotations, which would give the 
reader more trouble than instruction. He that 
desires fuller instructions may read Yossius, Va- 
lois, Saumaises, and Gataker, of whose compi- 
lations, hotvever learned, I should think it shame 
to be the author. 

The Mi?ni had their original from comedy, of 
which at its first appearance they made a part ; 

!for their mimic actors always played and exhi- 
bited grotesque dances in the comedies. The 
jealousy of rivalship afterwards broke them off 
from the comic actors, and made them a com- 
pany by themselves. But to secure their recep- 

Jarly breaks out, as against a tiling irregular and indecent, 

without supposing it mudi connected with the cause of 
% See St. Paul upon the subject of the Tgnato Deo. religion. 


Another set of players were called Panto- 
mimes j these were at least so far preferable to 
the former, that they gave no offence to the ears. 
They spoke only to the eyes ; but with such art 
of expression, that without the utterance of a 
single word, they represented, as we are told, a 
complete tragedy or comedy, in the same man- 
ner as dumb Harlequin is exhibited on our the- 
atres. These Pantomimes among the Greeks 


^ It is the licentiousness of the Mimi and Paniofnimes, 
against which the censure of the Holy Fathers narticu- 
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Urst mingled singing with theit dances ; after- 
%var(ls, about the time of Livius Andi-onicus, 
tfee songs were x)erformed by one part, and the 
dances by another. Afterwards, ' in the time of ! 
Augustus, when they were sent for to Rome, 
for the diyersions of the people, whom be had 
enslaved, they played comedies without songs 
or vocal utterance ; but by the sprightliness, . 
activity, and efficacy of their gestures; or, as 
Sidonius Apollinaris, expresses it, clausis fauci- 
'hu$, el loquente gestti, they not only exhibited | 
things and passions, but even the most delicate | 
distinctions of passions, and the slightest cir- | 
cumstances of facts. We must not however | 
imagine, at least in my opinion, that the Panto- \ 
mimes did literally represent regular tragedies or ' 
comedies by the mere motions of their bodies. We 
may justly determine, notwithstanding all their 
agility, that their representations wbuld at last 
he very incomplete : yet we may suppose, with 
good reason, that their action was very lively ; 
and that the art of imitation went great lengths, 
since it raised the admii’ation of the wisest men, 
and made the people mad with eagerness. Yet 
when we read that one Hylus, the pupil of one 
Pylades, in the time of Augustus, divided the 
applauses of the people with his master, when 
they represented CEdipus, or wdien J uvenal tells 
us, that Bathillus played Leda, and other things 
of the same hind, it is not easy to believe that a 
single man, without speaking a word, could 
exhibit tragedies or comedies, and make starts 
and bounds supply the place of vocal articulation. 
Notwithstanding the obscurity of this whole 
matter, one may know what to admit as certain, 
or how far a representation could be carried by 
dance, posture, and grimace. Among these ar- 
tificial dances, of which we know nothing but 
the names, there was as early as the time of 
Aristophanes some extremely indecent. These 
were continued in Italy from the time of Au- 
gustus, long after the emperors. It was a pub- 
lic mischief, which contributed in some measure 
to the decay and ruin of the Roman empire. To 
liave a due detestation of those licentious enter- 
tainments, there is no need of any recourse to j 
the fathers; the wiser Pag<ans tell us very plain- 
ly what they thought of them« I have made 
this mention of the Mimi and Pantomimes, 
only to show how the mostnohie of public spec- | 
tades wefc corrupted and abused, and to con- ; 
duct the reader to the end through every road, ! 
and through all the by-paths of human wit, ' 
from Homer and Eschylus to onr own time. 

Wandenngs of the human mind in the birth and 
progress of theatrical represenialims, 

VII. That we may conciude this work by 
applying the principles laid down at the begin- 
ning, and extend it through the whole, I desire 
the reader to recur to that point where I have 
represented the himiaa mind as heginning the 


course of the drama. The chorus was first a 
hymn to Bacchus, produced by accident; art 
brought it to perfection, and delight made it a 
public diversion. Thespis made a single actor 
play before the people ; this was the beginning 
of theatrical shows. Eschylus, taking the idea 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, animated, if I may 
so express it, the epic poem, and gave a dialogue 
in place of simple recitation; puts the whole 
into action, and sets it before the eyes, as if it 
was a present and real transaction : he gives the 
chorus* an interest in the scenes, contrives hab- 
its of dignity and theatrical decorations. In a 
word, he gives birth to tragedy; or, more pro- 
perly, draws it from the bosom of the epic poem. 
She made her appearance sparkling with graces, 
and displayed such majesty as gained every heart 
at the drst view. Sophocles considers her more 
nearly, with the eyes of a critic, and finds that 
she has something still about her j-oiigh and 
swelling : he divests her of her false ornaments, 
teaches her a more regular walk, and more 
familiar dignity. Euripides was of opinion, 
that she ought to I’eceive still more softness and 
tendei’ness ; he teaches her the new art of pleas- 
ing hy simplicity, and gives her the charms of 
gi'aceful negligence ; so that he makes her stand 
in suspense, whether she appears most to advan- 
tage in the dress of Sophocles sparkling whh 
gems, or in that of Euripides, which is more 
simple and modest. Both indeed are elegant ; 
but the elegance is of different kinds, between 
which no judgment as yet has decided the prize 
of' superiority. 

We can now trace it no farther ; its progrsss 
amongst the Greeks is out of sight. We must 
pass at once to the time of Augustus, when 
Apollo and the Muses quitted their ancient resi- 
dence in Greece, to fix their abode in Kaly. 
But it is vain to ask questions of Melpomene; 
she is obstinately silent, and we only know from 
strangers her power amongst the Romans. 
Seneca endeavours to make her speak; but the 
gaudy shoiv with which he rather loads than 
adorns her, makes us think that he took some 
phantom of Melpomene for the Muse herself. 

Another flight, equally rapid with that to 
Rome, must carry us through thousands of years, 
from Rome to France. There in the time of 
Lewis XIV. we see the mind of man giving 
birth to tragedy a second time, as if the Greek 
tragedy had been utterly forgot. In the place 
of Eschylus, ui3 have our Rotrou. In Corneille 


jfr Eschylus, in my opinion, as well as the other 
poets his contemporaries, retained the chorns, not 
merely because it was the fashion, but because ex- 
amining tragedy to the bottom, they found it not 
rational to conceive, that an action great and splen- 
did, like the revolution of a state, could pass without 
witnesses. 
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w& linvft aiiothex' Sophocles, and in Eacine a tres if the French Muses will keep the Greek 
gecond Euripides. Thus is tragedy raised from models in their view, and not look with disdain 
her ashes, carried to the utmost point of great- upon a stage, whose mother is natiu'e, whose 
ness, and so dazzling that she prefers herself to soul is passion, and whose art is simplicity: a 
herself. Surprised to see herself produced again stage, which, to speak the truth, doe® not per- 
in France in so short a time, and nearly in the haps equal ours in splei»dour and elevation, but 
same maimer as before in G reece, slie is disposed which excels it in simi>licity and propriety, and 
to believe that her fate is to make a short tran- equals it at least in the conduct and direction of 
sition from her birth to her perfection, like the those passions which may properly aff“ect an 
goddess that issued from the brain of Jupiter. honest man and a Christian. 

If we look hack on the other side to 'the rise For my pai’t, I shall think myself well recoin- 
of comedy, we shall see it hatched hy Margitea pensed for my labour, and $h ail attain the end 
from the Odyssey of Homer, in imitation of her which I had in view, if I shall in some little 
eldest sister ; but w'c see her, under the conduct measure revive in the minds of those who pur- 
of Aristophanes, become licentious and petulant, pose to run the round of polite literature, not an 
taking airs to herself which tlic magistrates immoderate and Mind reverence, hut a true taste 
were ohlige<l to crush. Menander reduced her of antiquity; such a taste as both feeds and po- 
to bounds, taught her at once gayety and polite- lishes the mind, and enriches it by enabling it to 
ness, and enabled her to correct vice, without appropriate the wealth of foreigners, and to ex- 
shocking the olTendtU's. Plautus, among the ert its natural fertility in exquisite productions; 
.Romans, to whom we must now pass, united such a taste as gave the Racines, the Molieres, 
the earlier and the later comedy, and joined the Roileaus, the Fontaines, the Patras, the 
buffoonery with delicacy. Terence, who was Pelissons, and many other great geniuses of the 
better instructed, received comedy from Menan- last age, all that they were, and all that they 
der, and surpassed his original, as he endeavour- will always be ; such a taste as puts the seal of 
cd to copy it. And lastly, Moliere produced a immorhility to those works in which it is dis- 
new species of comedy, which must be placed in covered ; a taste so necessary, that without it 
a class by itself, in opposition to that of Aristo- we may be certain that the greatest powex’s of 
phanes, whose manner is likewise peculiar to nature will long continue in a state below them- 
himseif. selves; for no man ought to allow himself to be 

But such is the weakness of the huixiaii mind, flattei’ed or seduced by the example of some men 
that when we review the successions of the of genius, who have rather appeai’ed to despise 
drama a thii’d time, we find genius falling from this taste than to despise it in 1‘eality. It is true 
its height, forgetting itself, and led astray hy that excellent oi'iginals have given occasion, 
the love of novelty, and the desire of sti*iking without any fault of their own, to veiy had 
out new paths. Tragedy degenerated in, Gi’eece copies. No man ought severely to ape either the 
from the time of Aristotle, and in Rome after ancients, or the moderns : but if it was neces- 
Aiigiistus. At Rome and Athens comedy pro- sary to run into an extreme of one side or the 
diiced Mimif pantomimes, hurlettas, ti’icks, and othei*, which is never done hy a judicious and 
farces, for the sake of variety ; such is the char- well-directed mind, it would he better for a wit, 
acter, and such the madness of the mind of man. as for a painter, to enrich himself by what he 
H is satisfied with havingmade great conquests, can take fi*om the ancients, than to grow poor 
and gives them uj) to attempt others, which ai’e by taking all from his own stock; or openly to 
fill* from answering its expectation, and only affect an imitation of those modei’ns whose moi’c 
enable it to discover its own folly, weakness, and fertile genius has produced beauties peculiar to 
deviations. But wliy should we be tired with themselves, and which themselves only can dis- 
standing still at the true point of pei*fection when play with grace : beauties of that peculiar kind, 
it is attained? If eloquence be wearied, and that they are not fit to be imitated by others; 
forgets herself a rvhile, yet she soon returns to though in those who fii’sfc invented them they 
her fenner point ; so will it happen to our thea- may be justly esteemed, and in them only. 
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BE. JAMESES MEDICINAL DieTIONARY. 

3 vols. folio. 1743. 

TO DK. MEAD. 

Sir, “-That the Medicinal Dictionary is dedi- 
cated to you, is to he imputed only to your repu- 
tation for superior skill in those sciences which 
I have endeavoured to explain and facilitate; 
and you are, therefore, to consider this address, 
if it he agreeable to you, as one of the rewards of 
merit ; and if otherwise, as one of the inconve- 
niences of eminence. 

However you shall receive it, my design can- 
not be disappointed ; because this public appeal 
to your judgment will show that I do not found 
my hopes of approbation upon the ignorance of 
my readers, and that I fear his censure least, 
whose knowledge is most extensive. I am, sir, 

. your most obedient humble servant, 

R. JAMES. i 


It is therefore not unlikely that the design of 
this address may be mistaken, and the effects of 
my fear imputed to my vanity. Thej" who see 
your lordship’s name prefixed to my perform- 
ance, will rather condemn my presumption, than 
compassionate my anxiety. 

But whatever be supposed my motive, the 
praise of judgment connot be denied me: for, 
to whom can timidity so properly fly for shelter, 
as to him who has been so long distinguished for 
candour and humanity ? How can vanity be so 
completely gratified as by the allowed patronage 
of him, whose judgment has so long given a 
standard to the national taste ? Or by what other 
means could I so powerfully suppress all oppo- 
sition, but that of envy, as by declaring myself, 
my lord, your lordship’s obliged and most obe- 
dient servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 



THE FEMALE QUIXOTE. 

BY MBS. LENNOX. 1752. 

TO THE BIGHT HON. THE EARL OE MIDDLESEX. 

My LORD,— Such is the power of interest over 
almost every mind, that no one is long without 
arguments to prove any position which is ar- 
dently wished to be true, or to justify any mea- 
sures which are dictated by inclination. 

By this subtle sophistry of desire, I have been 
persuaded to hope that this book may, without 
impropriety, be inscribed to your lordship ; but 
am not certain that my reasons will have the 
same force upon other understandings. 

The dread which a writer feels of the public 
censure ; the still greater dread of neglect ; and 
the eager wish for support and protection, which 
is impressed by the consciousness of imbecility, 
are unknown to those who have never adven- 
tured into the world ; and I am afraid, my lord, 
equally unknown to those who have always 
found the world ready to applaud them. i 


Shaksfeare Illustrated ; or, The Novels and 
Histories on. which the Plays of Shak- 
SPEARE are founded ; collected and translated 
from the original authors. "With Critical 
Ilemarks. By the x\uthor of the Female 
Quixote. 1753. 


My lord, — I have no other pretence to the 
honour of a patronage so illustrious as that of 
your lordship, than the merit of attempting what 
has by some unaccountable neglect been hitherto 
omitted, though absolutely necessary to a perfect 
knowledge of the abilities of Shakspeare. 

Among the powers that must conduce to con- 
stitute a poet, the first and most valuable is in- 
vention ; the highest seems to be that which is 
able to produce a series of events. It is easy 
when the thread of a story is once drawn, to di- 
versify it with variety of colours ; and when a 
train of action is presented to the mind, a little 
acquaintance with life will 8Upx>ly circumstances 
and reflections, and a little knowledge of books 
furnish parallels and illustrations. To tell over 
again a story that has been told already, and to 


TO THE RIGHT HON. JOHN EARL OF ORRERY. 
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tell it better than the fii'ist author, is no rare 
qualification j hut to strike out the first hints of 
a new fable : hence to introduce a set of char- 
acters so diversified in their several passions and 
interests, that fi*om the clashing of this variety- 
may result many necessary incidents : to make 
these incidents surprising, and yet natural, so as 
to delight the imagination without shocking the 
judgment of a reader ; and finally to wind up 
the whole in a pleasing catastrophe, produced by 
tliose very means which seem most likely to op- 
pose and prevent it, is the utmost effort of the 
human mind. 

To discover how few of those writers, who 
profess to recount imaginary adventures, have 
been able to produce any thing by their own 
imagination, would require too much of that 
time which your lordship employs hi nobler 
studies. Of all the novels and romances that 
wit or idleness, vanity or indigence, have push- 
ed into the %vorld, there are very few of which 
the end cannot be conjectured from the begin- 
ning; or where the authors have done more 
than to transpose the incidents of other tales, or 
strip the circumstances from one event for the 
decoration of another. 

In the examination of a poet’s character, it is 
therefore first to he inquired what degi*ee of in- 
vention has been exerted by him. With this 
view I have very diligently read the works of 
Shakspeare, and now presume to lay the result 
of my searches before your lordship, before that 
judge whom Pliny himself would have wished 
for his assessor to hear a literary cause. 

How much the translation of the following 
novels will add to the i*eputation of Shakspeare, 
or take away from It, you, my lord, and men 
learned and candid like you, if any such can be 
found, must now determine. Some danger, I 
am infoi’med, tliere is, lest his admirers should 
think him injui*ed, by this attempt, and clamour 
as at the diminution of the honour of that nation 
which boasts itself the parent of so great a poet. 

That no such enemies may arise against me 
(though I am unwilling to believe it), X am far 
from being too confident, for who can fix bounds 
to bigotry and folly ? JMy a'im’, my age, have not 
given me many opportunities of mingling in the 
world; there may be in it many a species of 
absurdity which I have never seen, and among 
them such vanity as pleases itself with false 
praise bestowed on another, and such supersti- 
tion as worships idols, without supposing them 
to be gods. 

But the truth is, that a very small part of the 
reputation of this mighty genius depends upon 
the naked plot or story of his plays. He lived 
in an age when the books of chivalry were yet 
popular, and when therefore the minds of his 
auditors were not accustomed to balance proba- 
bilities, or to examine nicely the proportion be- 
. tween causes and effects. It was sufficient to 


recommend a story, that it was far removed from 
common life, that its changes were frequent, 
and its close pathetic. 

This disposition of the age concurred so hap- 
pily with the imagination of Shakspeare. that 
he had no desire to reform it ; and indeed to this 
he was indebted for the licentious variety, by 
which he made his plays more entertaining than 
those of any other author. 

He had looked with great attention on. the 
scenes of nature: but his chief skill was in 
human actions, passions, and habits ; he was 
therefore delighted with such tales as afforded 
numerous incidents, and exhibited many char- 
acters in many changes of situation. These 
characters are so cojiioiisly diversified, and some 
of them so justly pursued, that his works may- 
be considered as a map of life, a faithful minia- 
ture of human transactions ; and he that has 
read Shakspeare with attention, will perhaps 
find little new in the crowded world. 

Among his other excellences it ought to be 
remarked, because it has hitherto been un- 
noticed, that his heroes arc men, that the love 
and hatred, the hojies and fears, of his chief 
personages, are such as are common to other 
human beings, and not like those which later 
times have exhibited, peculiar to phantoms that 
strut upon the stage. 

It is not perhaps very necessary to inquire 
whether the vehicle of so much delight and in- 
struction be a story probable or unlikely, native 
or foreign. Shakspeare ’s excellence is not the 
fiction of a tale, but the representation of life; 
and his reputation is therefore safe, till human 
nature shall be changed. Nor can he, -who has 
so many just claims to praise, suffer by losing 
that which ignorant admiration has unreason- 
ably given him. To calumniate the dead is 
baseness, and to flatter them is surely folly. 

From flattery, my loi’d, either of the dead or 
the living, 1 wish to be clear, and have there- 
fore solicited the countenance of a patron, 
whom, if I knew how to praise him, I could 
praise with truth, and have the woidd on my 
side; whose candour and humanity are uni- 
versally acknowledged, and w^hose judgment 
perhaps was then first to be doubted, when he 
condescended to admit this address from, my 
lord, your lordship’s most obliged and most 
obedient humble servant, 

THE AUTHOa. 


Payne’s Introduction to the Game of 
Draughts. 1756. 

TO THE EIGHT HON. WILLIAM HENEY EAEL OF 
EOCHFORD, &c- 

My loed,— When I take tfie liberty of address- 
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3ng to your lordsMp “ A Treatise on the Game 
of Draughts,” I easily foresee that I shall he in 
danger of suffering ridicule on one part, while I 
am gaining honoui’ on the other, and that many 
who may envy me the distinction of approach- 
ing you, will deride the present I presume to 
offer, 

Kad I considered this little volume as having 
no purpose beyond that of teaching a game, I 
should indeed have left it to take its fate without 
a patron. Triflers may find or make any thing 
a trifle ; but since it is the great characteristic of 
a wise man to see events in their causes, to ob- 
viate consequences, and ascertain contingencies, 
your lordship will think nothing a trifle by 
which the mind is inured to caution, foresight, 
and circumspection. The same skill, and often 
the same degree of skill, is exerted in great and 
little things, and your lordship may sometimes 
exercise, on a harmless game, those abilities 
which have been so happily employed in the 
service of your country. 1 am, my lord, your 
lordship’s most obliged, most obedient, and most 
humble servant, 

WIIXIAM I'AYNE. 


The Evangelical History of Jesus Christ 
harmonized, explained, and illustrated. 

2 vols. 8 VO. I75;8. 

TO THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, AND 
COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

That we are fallen upon an age in which cor- 
ruption is barely not universal, is universally 
confessed. Venality skulks no longer in the 
dark, hut snatches the bribe in public; and pros- 
titution issues forth without shame, glittering 
with the ornaments of successful wickedness. 
Rapine preys on. the public without opposition, 
and perjury betrays it without inquiry. Irre- 
ligion is not only avowed, but boasted ; and the 
pestilence that used to walk in darkness, is now- 
destroying at yoon-day. 

Shall this be the state of the English nation, ; 
and shall her lawgivers behold it without re- ! 
gard ? Must the torrent continue to roll on till 
it shall sweep us in the gulph of perdition? 
Surely there will come a time when the careless 
shall be frighted, and the sluggish shall he roused ; 
when evei’y passion shall be put upon the guard 
by the dread of general depr,avity; when he who 
laughs at wickedness in his companion, shall 
start from it in his child: when the man who 
fears not for his soul, shall tremble for his pos- 
sessions : w'lien it shall be discovered that re- 
ligion only can secure the rich from robbery, 
and the poor from oppression : can defend the 
state from treachery, and the throne from as- 
sassination. 


If this time be ever to come, let it come quick- 
ly ; a few years longer, and perhaps all endea- 
vours will be vain. We may be swallowed by 
an earthquake, we may be delivered to our ene- 
mies, or abandoned to that discord, which must 
inevitably prevail among men that have lost all 
sense of divine supei’intendence, and have no 
higher motive of action or forbearance, than 
present opinion of present interest. 

It is the duty of private men to supplicate and 
propose; it is yours to hear and to do right. 
Eet religion he once more restored, and the na- 
tion shall once more he great and happy. This 
consequence is not far distant : that nation must 
always be powerful where every man performs 
his duty : and every man will perform his duty 
that considers himself as a being whose condi- 
tion is to be settled to all eternity by the laws of 
Christ. 

The only doctrine by which man can be made 
wise unto salvation, is the will of God I’evealcd 
in the books of the Old and the New Testament. 

To study the Scriptures, therefore, according 
to his abilities and attainments, js every man’s 
duty, and to facilitate that study to those whom 
nature hath made weak, or education has left 
ignorant, or indispensable cares detain from 
regular processes of inquiry, is the business of 
those who have been blessed with abilities and 
learning, and are appointed the instructors of 
the lower classes of men, by that common father, 
who distributes to all created beings their quali- 
I fications and employments ; who has- allotted 
some to the labour of the hand, and some to the 
exercise of the mind ; has commanded some to 
teach, and others to learn; has prescribed to 
some the patience of instruction, and to others 
the meekness of obedience. 

By what methods the unenlightened and ig- 
norant may be made proper readers of the word 
I of God, lias been long and diligently considered. 
Commentaries of all kinds have indeed been 
copiously produced : but there still remain mul- 
titudes to whom the labours of the learned ai*e 
of little use, for wdiom expositions require an 
expositor. To those, indeed, who read the di- 
vine books without vain curiosity, or a desire to 
be wise beyond their powers, it will always be 
easy to discern the strait path, to find the words 
of everlasting life. But such is the condition of 
our nature, that we are always attempting what 
it is difficult to perform : he who reads the 
Scripture to gain goodness, is desirous likewise 
to gain knowledge, and by his impatience of 
ignorance, falls into error. 

This danger has ajipeared to the doctors of the 
Romish church, so much to be feared, and so 
difficult to be escaped, that they have snatched 
the Bible. out of the hands of the people, and 
confined the liberty of perusing it to those whom 
literature has previously qualified. By tins ex- 
pedient they have formed a kind of unifoiTnity, 
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1 am afraid too much like that of colours in the 
dark : but they have certainly usurped a power 
%vhich God has never given therci, and precluded 
great numbers from the hjghe.st spiritual conso- 
lation. 

I know not whether this pt*ohibition has not 
■brought upon tliem an evil which they themselves 
have not discovered. It is granted, I believe, by 
the Romanists themselves, that the best com- 
mentaries on the Bible have been the works of 
Protestants. I know not, indeed, whether, since 
the celebrated paraphrase of Erasmus, any scho- 
lar has appeared amongst them, whose works are 
much valued, even in his own’ communion. Why 
have those who excel in every other kind of 
knowledge, to whom the world owes much of 
the increase of light which has shone upon these 
latter ages, failed, and failed only when they 
have attempted to explain the scriptures of God ? 
■Why, but because they lire in the church less 
read and less examined, because they have ano- 
ther iTile of deciding controversies, and institu- 
ting laws. 

Of the Bible some of the books are prophet- 
ical, some doctrinal and historical, as the gospels, 
of which we have in the subsequent pages at- 
tempted an illustration. The hooks of the evan- 
gelists contain an account of the life of our 
bl(^ssed Saviour, more particularly of the years 
of his ministry, interspersed with his precepts, 
doctrines, and predictions. Each of these his- 
tories contains facts and dictates related likewise 
in the x'est, that the truth might be established 
by concurrence of 'testimony ; and each has 
likewise facts and dictates which the rest omit, 
to prove that they were wrote without commu- 
nication. 

These writers, not affecting the exactness of 
chronologers, and relating various events of the 
same life, or the same events with various cir- 
cumstances, have some difficulties to him, who, 
without the help of many books, desires to col- 
lect a series of the acts and precepts of Jesus 
Christ ; fully to know his life, w'hose example 
was given for our imitation ; fully to understand 
his precepts, which it is sure destruction to dis- 
obey. In this work, therefore, an attempt has 
been made, by the help of harmonists and ex- 
positors, to reduce the four gospels into one series 
of narration, to form a complete history out of 
the different narratives of the evangelists, by in- 
serting every event in the order of time, and con- 
necting every precejit of life and doctrine, with 
the occasion on which it was delivered ; showing, 
as far as history or the knowledge of ancient 
customs can inform us, the reason and propriety 
of every action ; and explaining, or endeavouring 
to explain, every precept and declaration in its 
true meaning. 

Bet it not be hastily concluded, that we intend 
to substitute this book for the gospels, or obtrude 
our own expositions as the oracles of God. We 


recommend to the unlearned reader to consult 
us when he finds any difficulty, as men who have 
laboured not to deceive ourselves, and who are 
without any temptation to deceive him : but as 
men, however, that, while they mean best, may 
be mistaken. Let him be careful, therefore, to 
distinguish what we cite from the gospels, from 
what we offer as our own ; he will find many dif- 
ficulties removed ; and if some yet remain, let 
him remember that God is in heaven, and we 
upon earth,” that our thoughts are not God’s 
thoughts,” and that the great cure of doubt is 
an humble mind. 


I ANGELL’S STENOGEAPIiy, OR SHORT-HAND 
‘ IMPROVED. 1758. 

TO THE 3.IOST NOBDE CIIAllWiS DUKE OF RICH- 
MOND, LENNOX, AUBIGNY, &C. 

Mat it please your grace— -The improve- 
ment of arts and sciences has always been es- 
teemed laudable ; and in proportion to their uti- 
lity and advantage to mankind, they have gene- 
rally gained the patronage of persons the most 
distinguished for birth, learning, and reputation 
in the world. This is an art undoubtedly of 
public utility, and which has been cultivated by 
persons of distinguished abilities, as will appear 
from its history. But as most of their systems 
have been defective, clogged with a multiplicity 
of rules, and perplexed by arbitrary, intricate, 
and impracticable schemes, I have endeavoured 
to rectify their defects, to adapt it to all capa- 
cities, and render it of general, lasting, and ex- 
tensive benefit. How this is effected, the follow- 
ing plates will sufficiently explain, to which I 
have prefixed a suitable introduction, and a con- 
cise and impartial history of the origin and pro- 
gressive improvements of this art. And as I 
have submitted the %vhole to the inspection of ac- 
curate judges, whose approbation I am honoured 
with, I most humbly crave leave to publish it to 
the world under your grace’s patronage; not 
merely on account of your great dignity and 
high rank in life, though these receive a lustre 
from your grace’s humanity; hut also from a 
knowledge of your grace’s disposition to encou- 
rage every useful art, and favour all true pro- 
moters of science. That your grace may long 
live the friend of learning, the guardian of li- 
berty, and the patron of virtue, and then trans- 
mit your name with the highest honour and es- 
teem to latest posterity, is the ardent wish 
of your gi'ace’s most humble, &c. 
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BAREriTS DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH ; 

AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 

2 vols. Uo. 1760. 

TO I^IS EXCELLENCY LON FELIX, MAEQUIS OP 
ABREir AND BERTOLANO, AMBASSADOR EXTRA- 
ORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM HIS 
CATHOLIC MAJESTY TO THE KING OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

My LORD, — That acuteness of penetration into 
characters and designs, and that nice discern- 
ment of human passions and practices wliicL 
have raised you to your present height of station ! 
and dignity of employment, have long shown | 
you that dedicatory addresses are written for 
the sake of the author more frequently than 
of the patron : and though they profess only re- 
verence and zeal, are commonly dictated by in- 
terest or vanity. 

I shall therefore not endeavour to conceal my 
motives, hut confess that the Italian Dictionary 
is dedicated to your excellency, that I might gra- 
tify my vanity, hy making it known, that in a 
country where I am a stranger, I have been able, 
without any external recommendation, to obtain 
the notice and countenance of a nobleman so 
eminent for knowledge and ability, that in his 
twenty-third year he was sent as plenipotentiary 
to superintend, at Aix-la-Chapelle, the interests 
of a nation remarkable above all others for gra- 
vity and prudence : and who, at an age when 
very few are admitted to public trust, transacts 
the most important affairs between two of the 
greatest monarchs of the world. 

If I could attribute to my own merits the fa- 
vours which your excellency every day confers 
upon me, I know not how much ray pride might 
be inflamed j but w'hen I observe the extensive 
benevolence and boundless liberality by which 
all who have the honour to approach you, are 
dismissed more happy than they come, I am 
afraid of raising my own %’alue, since I dare not 
ascribe it so much to my power of pleasing as 
your willingness to be pleased. 

Yet as every man is inclined to flatter himself^ 

I am desirous to hope that I am not admitted to 
greater intimacy than others without some quaii- 
fl cations for so advantageous a distinction, and 
shall think it iny duty to justify, by constant re- i 
spect and sincerity, the favours which you have 
been pleased to show me. I am, my lord, your i 
excellency’s most humble and most obedient | 

servant, I 

i 

J. BARETTI. j 

Lotidoa, Jati, 12, 176:0. j 


A Complete System of Astronomical Chro* 
NOLOGY, unfolding the Scriptures. By John 
Kennedy, Hector of Bradley, in Derbyshire. 
4to. 1762. 

TO THE KING. 

Sire,-— Having by long labour and diligent in- 
quiry, endeavoured to illustrate and establish the 
chronology of the Bible, I hope to be pardoned 
the ambition of inscribing my work to youi* ma- 
jesty. . 

An age of war is not often an age of learning : 
the tumult and anxiety of military preparations 
seldom leave attention vacant to the silent pro- 
gress of study, and the placid conquests of in- 
vestigation ; yet, surely, a vindication of the in- 
spired writers can never be unseasonably offered 
to the Defender of the Faith, nor cati it ever be 
imjiroper to promote that religion tvithout which 
all other blessings are snares of destruction, 
without which armies cannot make us safe, nor 
victories make us happy. 

I am far from imagining that my testimony 
can add any thing to the honours of your ma- 
jesty, to the splendour of a reign crowned with 
triumphs, to the beauty of a life dignified by 
virtue. I can only wish, that your reign may 
long continue such as it has begun, and that the 
effulgence of your example may spread its light 
through distant ages, till it shall be the highest 
praise of any future monarch, that he exhibits 
some resemblance of George the Third. I am, 
sire, your majesty’s, &c. 

JOHN KENNEDY, 


HOOLE'S TRANSLATION OP TASSO'S 
JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 1763. 

TO THE QUEEN. 

Madam, — To approach the high and the illus- 
trious has been in all ages the privilege of poets | 
and though translators cannot justly claim the 
same honour, yet they naturally follow their au- 
thors as attendants : and I hope that in return 
for having enabled Tasso to diffuse his fame 
through the British dominions, I may be intro- 
duced by him to the presence of your majesty. 

Tasso has a peculiar claim to your majesty’s 
favour, as follower and panegyrist of the house 
of Este, which has one common ancestor with 
the house of Hanover ; and in reviewing his life 
it is not easy to forbear a wish that he had lived 
in a hai>pier time, when he might among the de- 
scendants of that illustrious family have found 
a more liberal and potent patronage. 

I cannot but observe, Madam, how une<^ually 
reward is proportioned to merit, when I reflect 
that the happiness which was withheld from 
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Tasso is reserved for me ; and that the poem 
wliich one* liardly procured to its author the 
countenance of the Princes of Ferrara, has at- 
tracted to its traiislator the favourable notice of 
a British (lueen. 

Had this been t!ie fate of Tasso, he would 
have been able to have celebrated the condescen- 
sion of your majesty in nobler language, hut 
could not have felt it with more ardent gratitude, 
than, madam, your majesty’s most faithful and 
devoted servant. 


BONBON AND WESTMINSTER IMPROVED. 

Illustrated by Plans. 1766. 

TO THE KING. 

SniE,— -The patronage of works which have a 
tendency towards advancing the happiness of 
mankind, naturally belongs to great princes; 
and public good, in which public elegance is 
comprised, has ever been tbe object of your 
majesty’s regard. 

In the following pages your majesty, I flatter 
myself, will find, that I have endeavoured at 
extensive and general usefulness. Knowing, 
therefore, your majesty’s early attention to the 
polite arts, and more particular affection for the 
study of architecture, I was encouraged to hope 
that the work which I now presume to lay be- 
fore your majesty, might he thought not un- 
worthy your royal favour; and that the protec- 
tion which your majesty always affords to those 
who mean well, may he extended to, sire, your 
majesty’s most dutiful subject, and most obe- 
dient and most humble servant, 

•rOHISr G WYNN. 


The English Works of Roger Ascham, edited 
' by Jahes Bennet. 4>to. 1767. 

TO THE EIGHT HON. ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPEE, 
EAEL OF SHAPTESEUEY, BAEON ASULEY, LOEI> 
LIEUTENANT AND GUSTOS EOTULOEUM OP DOil- 
SETSHIEE, F. E, S.' 

My loed, — Having endeavoured, by an elegant 
ami useful edition, to recover the esteem of the 
public to an author undeservedly neglected, the 
only care which I now owe to his memory, is 
that of inscribing his works to a patron whose 
acknowledged eminence of character may awaken i 
attention and attract regard. 

I have not suffered the zeal of an editor so far 
to take possession of my mind, as that I should 
obirude upon your lordship any productions 
unsuitable to the dignity of your rank or of your 
sentiments. Ascham was not only the chief 
ornament of a celebrated college, but visited for- 


eign countries, fre<]taented courts, and lived in 
familiarity with statesmen and princes ; not 
only instructed scholars in literature, but form- 
ed Elizabeth to empire. 

To propagate the woi*ks of such a writer will 
not he unworthy of your lordship’s patriotism : 
for I know not what greater benefits you can 
confer on your country, than that of preserving 
worthy names from oblivion, by joining them 
with your own. I am, my lord, your lordship's 
most obliged, most obedient, and most humble 
servant, 

'JAMES BENNET. 


ADAMS'S TREATISE ON THE GLOBES. 1767. 

TO THE KING, 

SiEE, — It is the privilege of real greatness not 
to he afraid of diminution by condescending to 
the notice of little things ; and I therefore can 
boldly solicit the patronage of your majesty to 
the humble labours by which I have endeavoured 
to improve the instruments of scieiice, and make 
the globes on which the earth and sky are de- 
lineated less defective in their construction, and 
less diificult in their use. 

Geogi’aphy is in a peculiar manner the science 
of princes. When a private student revolves the 
terraqueous globe, he beholds a succession of 
I countries in which he has no more interest than 
in the imaginary regions of Jupiter and Saturn. 
But your majesty must contemplate the scientific 
picture %vith other sentiments, and consider, as 
oceans and continents arc rolling before you, 
how large a part of mankind is now waiting on 
your determinations, and may receive benefits 
or suffer evils, as your influence is extended or 
withdrawn. 

The provinces which your majesty’s arms 
have added to your dominions, make no incon- 
siderable part of the orb allotted to human be- 
ings. Your power is acknowledged by nations 
whose names we know not yet how to write, 
and whose boundaries we cannot yet describe. 
But your majesty’s lenity and beneficence give 
us reason to expect the time when science shall 
be advanced by the diffusion of happiness : when 
the deserts of America shall become pervious 
and safe : when those who are now restrained 
by fear shall be attracted by reverence; and 
multitudes who now range the woods for prey, 
and live at the mercy of winds and seasons, shall 
by the paternal care of your majesty enjoy the 
plenty of cultivated lands, the pleasures of- so- 
ciety, the security of law, and the light of reve* 
lation. I am, sire, your majesty’s most humble, 
most obedient, and most dutiful subject and 
servant, 

GEOEGE ADAMS, 
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Bishop Zachary Pearce’s Posthumous Worhg. 
2 vols. 4to. published by the Rev. Mr. Der- 
by, 1777. 

TO THE KING, 

Sire,— I presume to lay before your majesty the 
last labours of a learned bishop, who died in the 
toils and duties of his calling. He is now be- 
yond the reach of all earthly honours and re- 
wards ; and only the hope of inciting others to 
imitate him, makes it now ht to be remembered, 
that he enjoyed in his life the favour of your 
majesty. 

The tumultuary life of princes seldom permits 


them to survey the wide extent of national in- 
terest without losing sight of private merit : to 
exhibit qualities which may be imitated by the 
highest and the humblest of mankind : and to be 
at once amiable and great. 

Such Characters, if now and then they appeal 
in history, are contemplated with admiration. 
May it be the ambition of all your subjects to 
make haste with their tribute of reverence : and 
as posterity may learn from your majesty how 
kings should live, may they learn, likewise, fi’om 
your peojde how tliey should be honoured. I 
am, may it please your majesty, with the most 
profound respect, your majesty’s most dutiful 
and devoted subject and servant. 


PREFACE 

TO 

NEW TABLES OF INTEREST: 

Designod to answer, in tlie most correct and expeditious manner, the common purposes of business, particuia'rlj tI:o 
business of the P*ubnc Funds. By John Pavne, of the bank of England. 1758. 


Among the writers of fiction, whose business 
is to formsb that entertainment which fancy per- 
petually demands, it is a standing plea, that the 
beauties of nature are now exhausted : that imi- 
tation has exerted all its power, and that nothing 
more can be done for the service of their mis- 
tress, than to exhibit a perpetual transposition of 
3<nown -objects, and draw new- pictures, not by 
introducing new images, but by giving new lights 
and. shades, a new arrangement and colouring to 
the old. This plea has been cheerfully admit- 
ted : and fancy, led by the hand of a skilful 
guide, treads over again the fiowery path she has 
often trod before, as much enamoured with every 
new diversification of the same prospect, as with 
the first appearance of it. 

In the regions of science, however, there is not 
the same indulgence : the understanding and 
the judgment ti’avel there in the pursuit of truth, 
whom they always expect to find in one simple 
form, free from the disguises of dress and orna- 
ment : and, as they travel with laborious step 
and a fixed eye, they arc content to stop when 
the shades of night darken the prospect, and 
patiently wait the radiance of a new morning, to 
lead them forward in the path they have chosen, 
which, however tljorny, or however steep, 3s se-. 
verely preferred to the most pleasing excursions’ 
that bring them no neax*er to the object of their 


search. The plea, therefore, that nature is ex- 
hausted, and that nothing is left to gratify the 
mind, but different combinations of the same 
ideas, when urged as a reason for multiplying 
unnecessary labours among the sons of science, 
is not so readily admitted : the understanding', 
when in possession of truth, is satisfied with the 
simple acquisition ; and not like fancy, inclined 
to wander after new pleasures in the diversifica- 
tion of objects already known, which, perhaps, 
may lead to error. 

But not-withstanding this general disinclina- 
tion to accumulate labours for the sake of that 
pleasure which arises merely from different 
modes of Investigating truth, yet, as the mines 
of science have been diligently opened, and their 
treasures widely diffused, there may be parts 
chosen, which, by a pi'oper combination and ar- 
rangement, may contribute not only to enter- 
tainment but use, like the rays of the sun col- 
lected in a concave mirror, to serve particular 
purposes of light and heat. 

The power of arithmetical numbers has been 
tried to a vast extent, and variously applied to 
the improvement both of business and science. 
In particular, so many calculations have been 
made with respect to the value and use of money, 
that some serve only for speculation and amuse- 
ment ; and there is great opportunity for select- 
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Srjg a few that are |)eculiarly adapted to coiBinon 
business, and the daily interchanges of pro- 
perty among men. Those which happen in the 
l>uhlic funds are, at this time, the most freq[uent 
and numerous ; and to answer the purposes of 
tiiat business, in some degree, more perfectly 
than has hitherto been done, the following tables 
are published. What that degree of perfection 
above other tables of the same kind may be, is a 
matter, not of opinion and taste, in which many 
might vary, but of accuracy and usefulness, 
with respect to which most will agree. The , 
approbation they meet, with will, therefore, de- 
pend upon the experience of those for whom 
they were principally designed, the proprietors 
of the public funds, and the brokers who trans- 
act the business of the funds, to whose patronage 
they are cheerfully committed. 

Among the brokers of stocks arc men of great 
honour and probity, who are candid and open in 
all their transactions, and incapable of mean and 
selfish purposes : and it is to be lamented, that a 
market of such importance as the present state 
of this nation has made theirs, should be brought 
into any discredit, by the intrusion of bad men, 
who, instead of serving their country, and pro- 
curing an honest subsistence in the army, or the 
fleet, endeavour to maintain luxurious tables, 
and splendid equipages, by sporting with the 
public ci*edit. 

It is not long since the evil of stock-jobbing 
was risen to such an enormous height, as to 
threaten great injury to every actual proprietor: 
particularly to many widows and orphans, who, 


being bound to depend upon the funds for their 
whole subsistence, coxild not possibly retreat 
from the approaching danger. But this evil, 
after many uasuccessful attempts of the legisla- 
ture to conquer it, was, like many other, at 
length subdued by its own violence; and the 
reputable stock-brokers seem now to have it in 
their power effectually to prevent its return, by 
not suffering the most distant approaches of it 
to take footing in their own practice, and by 
opposing every effort made for its recovery by 
the desperate sons of fortune, who, not having 
the courage of highwaymen, take * Change Al- 
ley rather than the road, because, though more 
injui’ious than highwaymen, they are less in 
danger of punishment by the loss either of lib- 
erty or life. 

With respect to the other patrons to whose 
encouragement these Tables have been recom- 
mended, the proprietors of the public funds, 
who are busy in tbe impi’ovement of their for- 
tunes, it is sufficient to say-— that no motive can 
sanctify the accumulation of wealth, but an ai*- 
dent desire to make the most honourable and 
virtuous use of it, by contributing to the support 
of good government, the increase of arts and in- 
dustry, the rewards of genius and virtue, and 
the relief of wretchedness and want* 

"What Good, what True, what Fit we justly call, 
let this be ^ our care— for this is All ; 

To lay this treasure up, and hoard with haste 
What evety/ day will want, and most the la^L 
This done, the poorest can no wants endure ; 

And this not done, the richest must be poor .— pope 


THOUGHTS 

; ON ’ ■ . ■ 

THE CORONATION OF iflS PRESENT MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD; 

on 

Reasons offered against confining the Procession to the usual Track, and pointing out others more conmnodious and 
proper. To which are prefixed, a plan of the different Paths recommended, with the Parts adjacent, and a Slcetch 
of the Procession. Most humbly submitted to consideration. 

FIRST PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1761. 


All pomp is instituted for the sake of the pub- 
lic. A show without spectators can no longer 
he a show. Magnificence in obscurity is equal- 
ly vain with a su?i dial in the grave. 

As the wisdom of our ance.stors has appointed 


a very splendid and ceremonious inauguration 
of our kings, their intention was, that they 
should receive theix* crown with such awful 
rites, as might for ever impress upon them a 
due sense of the duties which they were to take, 
S M 
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when the happiness of nations is put into their 
hands ; and that the people, as many as can pos- 
sibly he witnesses to any single act, should open- 
ly acknowledge their sovereign by universal ho- 
mage. 

By the late method of conducting the corona- 
tion, all these purposes have been defeated. 
Our kings with their train, have crept to the 
temple, through obscure passages ; and the 
crown has been worn out of sight of the people* 
Of the multitudes, whom loyalty or curiosity 
brought together, the gi’eatei* part has returned 
without a single glimpse of their prince’s gran- 
deur, and, the day that opened with festivity 
ended in discontent, 

This evil has proceeded from the narrowness 
and shortness of the way through which the 
procession has lately passed. As it is narrow, 
it admits of very few spectators j as it is short, 
it is soon passed. The first part of the train 
reaches the abbey before the whole has left the 
palace ; and the nobility of England, in their 
robes of state, display their riches only to them- 
selves. 

All this inconvenience may he easily avoided 
by choosing a wider and longer course, which 
may be again enlarged and varied by going one 
way, and returning another. This is not with- 
out a precedent 5 foi*, not to enq[uire into the 
practice of remoter princes, the procession of 
Charles the Second’s Coronation issued from the 
Tower, and passed through the whole length of 
the city to Whitehall. * 


* The king went early in the morning to the Tower of 
Ix)n<ion in his coach, most of the lords being there before. 
And about ten of the clock they set forward towards 
Whitehalli ranged in that order as the heralds had ap- 
pointed ; those of the long robe, the king’s coiincil at law, 
the masters of the chancery, and judges, going first, and so 
the lords in their order, very splendidly habited, on rich 
footcloths i the number of their footmen being limited, to 
the dukes ten, to the lords eight, to the viscounts sixjl 
and the barons four, all richly clad, as their other ser- 
vants were. The whole show was the most glorious in 
the order and expense, that had been ever seen in Eng- 
land ; they who rode first being in Fleet-street when the 
king issued out of the Tower, as was known by the dis- 
charge of the ordnance ; and it was near three of the 
clock in the afternoon, when the king alighted at White- 
hall The next morning the king rode in the same state 
in his robes, and with his crown on his headj and all the 
lords in their robes, to Westminster Hall ; whore all the 
ensigns for the coronation were delivered to those who 
were appointed to carry them, the Earl of Northumber- 
land being made high constable, and the Earl of Suffolk 
earl marshal, for the day. And then all the lords in their 
order, and the king himself, walked on foot, upon blue 
cloth, from Westminster Hall to the Abbey Church, 
where, after a sermon preached by Dr. Morley (then 
bishop of Worcester), in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, the 
king was sworn, crowned and anointed, by Dr. Juxon, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with all the solemnity that in 
those cases had been used. All which being done, the 
king returned in the same manner on foot to Westminster 
Hall, which was adorned with rich hangings and statues ; 


The path in the late coronations has been only 
from Westminster Hall, along New Palace- 
yard, into Union-street, through the extreme 
end of King-street, and to the Ahhey-door, hy 
the way of St. Margaret’s church-yard. 

The paths which I propose the procession to 
pass through, are, 

I. From St. James’s Palace, along Pall-Mall 
and Charing- Cross, hy Whitehall, through 
Parliament-street, down Bridge-street, into 
King-street, round St. Margaret’s church-yard, 
and from thence into the Abbey. 

II. From St, James’s Palace across the canal, 
into the Bird Cage Walk, from thence into 
Great George-street, then turning down Long- 
ditch, (the Gate-house pi’eviously to he taken 
down) proceed to the Abbey. Or, 

III. Continuing the coui’se along George- 
street, into King-street, and by the way of St. 
Margaret’s church-yard, to pass into the west 
door of the Abbey. 

IV. From St. James’s Palace, the usual way 
his Majesty passes to the House of Lords, as far 
as to the pamde, when leaving the Horse Guards 
on the left, proceed along the Park, up to Great 
George-street, and pass to the Abbey in either 
of the tracks last mentioned. 

V. From Westminster Hall into Parliament- 
street, down Bridge-street, along Great George- 
street, through Long-ditch (the Gate-house, as 
before observed, to be taken down), and soon to 
the west door of the Abbey. 

VI. From Whitehall up Parliament-street, 
down Bridge-street, into King-street, I'ound 
St. Margaret’s church-yard, proceed into the 
Abbey. 

VII. From the House of Lords along St. 
Margaret’s-street, across New Palace-yard, into 
Parliament- street, and from thence to the Ab- 
bey by the way last mentioned. 

But if, on no account, the path must be ex- 
tended to any of the lengths here recommended, 
I could wish, rather than see the procession 
confined to the old way, that it should pass, 

VIII. Fx‘om Westminster Hall along Palace- 
yard, into Parliaraent-sti’eet, and continued in 
the last mentioned path, viz. through Bridge- 
street, King-street, and round the church-yard, 
to the west door of the cathedral, 

IX. The return from the Abbey, in either 
case, to be as usual, viz. round St, Mai*garet’s 
church-yard, into King-street, through Union- 
street, along New Palace-yard, and so into 
Westminster Hall. 

It is almost indifferent which of the six first 
ways now proposed be taken j but there is a 


and there the king dined, and the lords on either side at 
tables provided for them : and all other ceremonies were 
performed with great order and magnificence.— Life of 
Lord Clarendon, p. 187. 
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stronger reason than mere convenience ior 
changing the common course. Some of the 
streets in the old track are so ruinous, that 
there is danger lest the houses, loaded as they 
will be with people, all pressing forward in 
the same direction, should fall down upon 
the procession. The least evil that can be ex- 
pected is, that in so dose a crowd, some will be 
trampled upon, and others smothered j and 
surely a pomp that costs a single life, is too dear- 
ly bought. The new streets, as they are more 
extensive, will afford place to greater numbers 
with less danger. 

In this proposal I do not foresee any objection 
that can reasonably be made. That a longer 
march will require more time, is not to be men- 
tioned, as implying any defect in a scheme of 
wdiich the whole purpose is to lengthen the 
march and protract the time. The longest 
eourne which I have proposed is not equal to an 
hoar’s walk in the Park. The labour is not 
such, as that the king should refuse it to his 
people, or the nobility grudge it to the king. 
Queen Anne went from the palace through the 
Park to the Hall, on the day of her coronation ; 
and when old and infirm, used to pass on solemn 
thanksgivings from the palace to St. Paul’s 
church. * 


* In order to convey to the reader some idea how high- 
ly parade and magnificence were estimated by our ances- 
tors, on these solemn occasions, 1 shall take notice of the 
manner of conducting Lady Anne Boleyn from Green- 
wich, previous to her coronation, as it is recited by Stow. 

King I-Ionry VIII. (says that historian) having divorced 
Queen Catherine, and married Anne Boleyn, or Boloine, 
who was descended from Godfrey Boloine, Mayor of the 
city of London, and intending her coronation, sent to 
order the Lord Mayor, not only to make all the prepara- 
tions necessary for conducting his royal consort from 
Greenwich, by water, to the Tower of London, but to 
adorn the city after the most magnificent manner, for her 
passage through it to Westminster. 

In obedience to the royal precept, the mayor and com- 
mon-council not only ordered the company of haberdash- 
ers, of which the lord mayor was a member, to prepare a 
magnificent state barge j but enjoined all the city corpora- 
tions to provide themselves with barges, and to adorn 
them in the most superb manner, and especially to have 
them supplied with good bands of music. 

On the 29th of May, the time prefixed for this pompous 
procession by water, the mayor, aldermen, and commons, 
assembled at St Mary-hill ; the mayor and aldermen in 
scarlet, with gold chains, and those who were knights, 
with the collars of S S. At one, they went on boai*d the 
city barge at Billingsgate, which was most magnificently 
decorated, and attended by fifty noble barges, belonging 
to the several companies of the city, with each its own 
cori-voration on board ; and, for the better regulation of 
this procession, it was ordered, that each barge should 
keep twice their lengths asunder. 

Thus regulated, the city barge was preceded by another 
mounted with ordnance, and the figures of dragons, and 
other monsters, incessantly emitting fire and smoke, with 
much noise. Then the city barge, attended on the right 
fay the haberdashers’ vStatc barge, called the Bachelors, 


Part of my scheme supposes the demolition of 
the Gate-house, a building so offensive, that, 
without any occasional reason, it ought to he 
pulled down, for it disgraces the present magni- 


which was covered with gold brocade, and adorned with 
sails of silk, with two rich standards of the king’s and 
queen’s arms at her head and stern, besides a variety of 
flags and streamers, containing the arms of that company, 
and those of the merchant adventurers ; besides which, 
the shrouds and ratlines were hung with a number of 
small bells : on the left was a barge that contained a very 
beautiful mount, on which stood a white falcon crowned, 
perched upon a golden stump enriched wuth roses, being 
the queen’s emblem : and round the mount sat several 
beautiful virgins, singing, and playing upon instruments. 
The other barges followed in regular order, till they came 
below Greenwich. On their return the procession began 
with that barge which was before the last, in which were 
mayors’ and sheriffs* officers, and this was followed by 
those of the inferior companies, ascending to the lord 
mayor’s, which immediately preceded that of the queen, 
who was attended by the Bachelors, or state barge, with 
the magnificence of which her majesty was much delight- 
ed : and being arrived at the Tower, she returned the 
lord mayor and aldermen thanks, for the pomp with which 
she had been conducted thither. 

Two days after, the lord mayor, in a gown of crimson 
velvet, and a rich collar of S S, attended by the sherififs, 
and two domestics in red and white damask, went to re- 
ceive the queen at the Tower of London, whence the 
sheriffs returned to see that every thing was in order. 
The streets were just before new gravelled from the Tower 
to Temple-bar, and railed in on each side, to the intent 
that the horses should not slide on the pavement, nor the 
people be hurt by the horses j within the rails near Grace- 
church, stood a body of Anseatic merchants, and next to 
them the several corporations of the city, in their formal, 
ities, reaching to the aldermen’s station at the upper end 
of Cheapside. On the opposite side were placed the city 
constables dressed in silk and velvet, with staffs in their 
hands to prevent the breaking in of the mob, or any other 
disturbance. On this occasion, Gracechurch-strcet and 
Cornhill were hung with crimson and scarlet cloth, and 
the sides of the houses of a place then called Goldsmiths- 
row, in Cheapside, were adorned with gold brocades, vel- 
vet, and rich tapestry. 

The procession began from the Tow-er with twelve of 
the French ambassador’s domestics in blue velvet, the 
trappings of their horses being blue sarsnet, interspersed 
with white crosses j after whom marched those of the 
equestrian order, two and two, followed by judges in their 
robes, two and two j then came the knights of the Bath 
in violet gowns, purfled with menevox*. Kext came the 
abbots, barons, bishops, earls, and marquises, in their 
robes, two and two. Then the lord chancellor, followed 
by the Venetian ambassador and the Archbishop of York: 
next the French ambassador and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, followed by two gentlemen representing the 
dukes of Normandy and Aquitain ; after whom rodfe the 
lord mayor of London with his mace, and Garter in his 
coat of arras j then the Duke of Suflblk, lord high stew- 
ard, followed, by the deputy marshal of England, and all , 
the other officers of state in their robes, carrying the sym- 
bols of their several offices : then others of the nobility in 
crimson velvet, and all the queen’s officers in scarlet, fol- 
lowed by her chancellor uncovered, who immediately 
preceded his mistress. 

The queen was dressed in silver brocade, with a mantle 
of the same furred with ermine ; her hair was dishevelled, 
and she wore a chaplet upon her head set with jewels of 
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ficfince of the capital/and is a continual nuisance 
to nei^rhbours and passengers. 

A longer course of scaffolding is doubtless 
more expensive than a shorter ; hut it is hoped 
that the time is now past, when any design was 
received or rejected according to the money that 
it would cost. Magnificence cannot be cheap, 
for what is cheap cannot be magnificent. The 
money that is so spent is spent at home, and the 
king will receive again what he lays out on the 
pleasure of his people. Nor is it to be omitted, 
that if the cost be considered as expended by the 
public, much more will be saved than lost ; for 
the excessive prices at which windows and tops 


inestimable value. She sat in a litter covered with silver 
tissue, and carried by two beautiful pads clothed in white 
damask, and led by her footmen. Over the litter %vas 
carried a canopy of cloth of gold, with a silver bell at each 
corner, supported by sixteen knights alternately by four i 
at a time. 

After her majesty came her chamberlain, followed by 
her master of horse, leading a beautiful pad, -with a side 
saddle and trappings of silver tissue. Next came seven 
ladies in crimson velvet, faced with gold brocade, mount- 
ed on beautiful horses with gold trappings. Then follow- 
ed two chariots covered with cloth of gold, in the first of 
which were the Dutchess of Norfolk and the Marchioness 
of Dorset, and in the second four ladies in crimson vel- 
vet 1 then followed seven ladies dressed in the same man- 
ner, on horseback, with magnificent trappings, followed by 
another chariot all in white, with six ladies in crimson 
velvet ; this was followed by another aU in red, with eight 
ladies in the same dress with the former : next came thirty | 
gentlewomen, attendants to the ladies of honour j they 
were on horseback, dressed in silks and velvet ; and the i 
cavalcade was closed by the horse-guards. 

This pompous procession being arrived in Fenchurcb- 
street, the queen stopped at a beautiful pageant crowded 
with children in mercantile habits; who congratulated 
her majesty upon the joyfiil occasion of her happy arrival 
in the city. 

Thence she proceeded to Graceclmrch corner, where 
was erected a very magnificent pageant, at the expense of 
the company of Anseatic merchants, in which was repre- 
sented mount Parnassus, with the fountain of Helicon, of 
white marble, out of which arose four springs about four 
feet high, centering at the top in a small globe, from 
whence issued plenty of Rhenish wine till night. On the 
mount sat Apollo, at his feet was Calliope, and beneath 
were the rest of the Muses, surrounding the mount, and 
playing upon a variety of musical instruments, at whose 
feet were inscribed several epigrams suited to the occa- 
sion, in letters of gold. 

Her majesty then proceeded to Leadenliall, where stood 
a pageant, representing a hill encompassed with red and 
white roses ; and above it was a golden stump, upon 
which a white falcon, descending from above, perched, 
and was quickly followed by an angel, who put a crown 
of gold upon his head. A little lower on the hillock sat 
St. Anne, surrounded by her progeny, one of whom made 
an oration, in which was a wish that her majesty might 
prove extremely prolific. 

The procession then advanced to the conduit in Corn- 
hill ; where the graces sat enthroned, with a fountain be- 
fore them, incessantly discharging wine; and under- 
neath, a poet, who, dc.scribedthe qualities peculiar to each 
of these amiable' deitics, and presented the queen with 
their several gifts. 


of houses are now let, will be abated, not only 
greater numbers will be admitted to the show, 
but each will come at a cheaper rate. 

Some regulations are necessary, whatever track 
be chosen. The scaffold ought to be raised at 
least four feet, with rails high enough to support 
the standards, and yet so low as not to hinder 
the view. 

It would add much to the gratification of the 
people, if the horse-guards, by which all our pro- 
cessions have been of late encumbered, and ren- 
dered dangerous to the multitude, were to he left 
behind at the coronation ; and if contrary to the 
desires of the people, the procession must pass in 
the old track, that the number of foot soldiers be 
diminished ; since it cannot hut offend every 
Englishman to see troops of soldiers placed he-* 
tween him and his sovereign, as if they were the 


The cavalcade thence proceeded to a great conduit that 
stood opposite to Mercers-hall in Cheapside, and upon 
that occasion, was painted with a variety of emblems, and 
during the solemnity and remaining part of the day, ran 
with different sorts of wine, for the entertainment of the 
populace. ^ 

At the cjid of Wood-stroet, the standard there was 
finely embellished with royal portraitures and a number 
of flags, on which were painted coats of arms and trophies, 
and above was a concert of vocal and instrumental music. 

At the upper end of Cheapside was the aldermen’s sta- 
tion, where the recorder addressed the queen in a very 
elegant oration, and, in the name of the citizens, present- 
ed her with a thousand marks in a purse of gold tissue, 
which her majesty very gracefully received. 

At a small distance, by Cheapside conduit was a page- 
ant, in which were seated Minerva, Juno, and Venus ; be- 
fore whom stood the god Mercury ; who in their names, 
presented the queen a golden apple. 

At St. Paul’s gate there was a fine pageant, in which 
sat tlirec ladies, richly dressed, with each a chaplet on her 
head, and a tablet in her hand, containing Latin inscrip- 
tion.s. 

At the east of St. Paul’s cathedral, the queen was en- 
tertained by some of the scholars belonging to St, Paul’s 
school, with verses in praise of the king and her majesty, 
with which she seemed highly delighted. 

Thence proceeding to Ludgate, which was finely deco- 
rated, her majesty was entertained with several songs 
adapted to the occasion, sung in concert by men and boy.s 
upon the leads over the gate. 

At the end of Shoe-lane, in Fleet-street, a handsome 
tower with four tiurets was erected upon the conduit, in 
each of which stood one of the cardinal virtues, with their 
several symbols ; who addressing themselves to the queen, 
promised they would never leave her, but be always her 
constant attendants. Within the tower was an excellent 
concert of musiCrand the conduit all the while ran with 
various sorts of wine. 

At Temple-bar she was again entertained with songs, 
sung in concert by a choir of men and boy.s ; and having 
from thence proceeded to Westminster, she returned the 
lord mayor thanks for his good offices, and those of the 
citizens, that day. The day after, the lord mayor, alders 
men, and sheriffs, assisted at the coronation, which was 
perform!^ with great splendour. S/ow^s Anneas. 

Note, The same historian informs us, that Queen Eliza- 
beth passed in the like manner, through the city, to her 
coronation. 
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mmt lioiioarable of the people, ot the king re- 
quired guards to secure his person from his sub- 
jects. As their station makes them think them- 
selves Important, their insolence is always such 


as may be expected from servile authority j and 
the impatience of the people, under such imme- 
diate oppression, always produces quarrels, tu- 
mults, and mischief. 


PREFACE 


TO THE 

ARTISTS’ CATALOGUE, FOR 1762. 


The public may justly require to be informed of 
the nature and extent of every design, for which 
the favour of the public is openly solicited. The 
artists, who were themselves the fii’st projectors 
of an exhibition in this nation, and who have 
now contributed to the following catalogue, think 
it therefore necessary to explain their puipose, 
and justify their conduct. An exhibition of the 
works of art, being a spectacle new in this king- 
dom, has raised various opinions and conjectures 
among those who are unacquainted with the 
practice in foreign nations. Those who set out 
their performances to general view, have been 
too often considered as the rivals of each other, 
as men actuated, if not by avarice, at least by^ 
vanity, and contending for superiority of fame, 
though not for a pecuniary prize ; it cannot be 
denied or doubted, that all who odor themselves 
to criticism are desirous of pi*aise ; this desire is 
not only innocent, hut virtuous, while it is unde- 
hasecl by artihcc, and unpolluted by envy; and 
of envy or artifice these men can never be ac- 
cused, who, already enjoying all the honours and 
profits of Oieir profession, are content to stand 
candidates for public notice, witli genius yet un- 
experienced, and diligence yet unrewarded; who, 
without any hope of increasing their own i-epu- 
tation or interest, expose their names and their 
works only that they may furnish an opportunity 
of appearance to the young, the diftident, and 
the neglected. 

The purpose of this exhibition is not to enrich 
the artists, but to advance the art ; the eminent 
are not flattered with preference, nor the obscure 
insulted with contempt ; whoever hopes to de- 


serve public favour, is here invited to display his 
merit. 

Of the price put upon this exhibition some ac- 
count may be demanded. Whoever sets his 
work to be shown, naturally desires a multitude 
of spectators; but his desire defeats its own end, 
when spectators assemble in such numbers as to 
obstruct one another. Though we are far from 
wishing to dimhiish the pleasures, or depreciate 
the sentiments, of any class of the community, 
we know, however, what every one knows, that 
all cannot be judges or purchasers of works of 
art ; yet we have already found by experience, 
that all are desirous to see an exliibition. When 
the terms of admission were low, our room was 
thi’oiiged with such multitudes as made access 
dangerous, and frightened away those whose ap- 
probation was most desired. 

Yet, because it is seldom believed that money 
is got but for the love of money, we shall tell the 
use which we intend to make of our expected 
profits. 

Many artists of great abilities are unable to 
sell their works for then’ due price; to remove 
this inconvenienree, an annual sale will be ap- 
pointed, to which every man may send his works, 
and scud them if he will, without his name. 
These works will be reviewed by the committee 
that conduct the exhibition. A price will be 
secretly set on every piece, and registered by the 
secretaiy. If the piece exposed is sold for more, 
the whole price shall be the artist’s ; but if the 
purcliascrs value it at less than the committee, 
the artist shall he paid the deficiency Irom the 
profits of the exhibition. 



OPINIONS ON QUESTIONS OF LAW. 

FROM BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


OK SCHOOL CHASTISEMENT. 

f A SCHOOLMASTER, in Scotland, was, in 1772, by 
a court of inferior jurisdiction, deprived of his 
office, for being soiue%vhat severe in the chastise- 
ment of his scholars. The Court of Session 
considering it to be dangei’ous to the interest of 
learning and education to lessen the dignity of 
teachers, and make them afraid of too indulgent 
parents, instigated by the complaints of their 
children, restored him. His opponent appealed 
to the House of Lords, where Mr. Boswell was 
his counsel. On this occasion, Dr. Johnson 
dictated the following paper to Mr. Boswell, as 
some assistance to Mr. B. in his address to the 
Lords.] 

^‘The charge is, that this schoolmaster has 
used immoderate and cruel correction. Correc- 
tion) in itself, is not cruel : children, being not 
reasonable, can be governed only by fear. To 
impress this fear, is therefore one of the first 
duties of those who have the care of children. 
It is the duty of a parent ; and has never been 
thought inconsistent with parental tenderness. 
It is the duty of a master, who is in his highest 
exaltation when he is loco parentis. Yet, as 
good things become evil by excess, correction, 
by being immoderate, may become cruel. But 
when is correction imhioderate? When it is 
more frequent or more severe than is required 
ad monendum et docendtim, for reformation and 
instruction. No severity is ci'uei which obsti- 
nacy makes necessary ,* for the greatest cruelty 
would be to desist, and leave tlie scholar too 
careless for instruction, and too much hai’dened 
for reproof. Locke, in his Treatise of Education, 
mentions a mother, with applause, who whipped 
an infant eight times before she had subdued it : 
for bad she stopped at the seventh act of cor- 
rection, her daughter, says he, would have been 
ruined. The degrees of obstinacy in young 
minds, are very different ; as different must be 
the degrees of persevering severity, A stubborn 
scholar must be corrected till he is subdued. 
The discipline of a school is military. There 
must be either unbounded license, or absolute 
authority. The master, who punishes, not only 


consults the future happiness of him who is the 
immediate subject of correction, but he propa- 
gates obedience through the whole school ; and 
establishes regularity by exemplary justice. The 
victorious obstinacy of a single boy would make 
his future endeavours of reformation or instruc- j 
tion totally ineffectual. Obstinacy, therefore, 
must never be victorious. Yet, it is well known 
that there sometimes occurs a sullen and hardy 
resolution, that laughs at all common punish- 
ment, and bids defiance to aU common degrees 
of pain. Corrections must be proportionate to 
occasions. The flexible will be reformed by i 
gentle discipline, and the refractory must be 1 
subdued by harsher methods. Tlie degrees of 
scholastic, as of military punishment, no stated j 
rules can ascertain. It must be enforced till it j 
overpowei’s temptation ; till stubbornness become f 

flexible, and perverseness regular. Custom and j 
reason have, indeed, set some bounds to scho- 
lastic penalties. The schoolmaster inflicts no 
capital punishments ; nor enforces his edicts by 
either death or mutilation. The civil law has 
. wisely determined, that a master who strikes at f 
a scholar’s eye shall be considered as criminal. | 
But punishments, however severe, that produce I 
no lasting evil, may be just and reasonable, be- 
cause they may be necessaiy. Such have been 
the punishments used by the respondent. No 
scholar has gone from him cither blind or lame, 
or with any of his limbs or powers injured or im- 
paired. They were irregular, and he punished 
I them : they were obstinate, and he enforced his 
I punishment. But however provoked, he never 
exceeded the limits of moderation, for he inflicted I 

nothing beyond present pain; and how much of | 
that was required, no man is so little able to de- i| 
termiue as those who have detei’mined against I 
him — the parents of the offenders. It has been 
said, that he used unprecedented and improper 
instruments of correction. Of this accusation j 

the meaning is not very easy to be found. No ■ 

instrument of correction is more proper than 
another, but as it is better adapted to produce 
present pain with out lasti ng mischief. Whatever 
were his instruments, no lasting mischief has en- 
sued : and therefore, however unusual, in hands : 
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so cautious they were proper. It has been ob- 
jected, that the respondent admits the charge of 
cruelty, by producing no evidence to confute it. 
Let it be considered, that his scholars are either 
dispersed at large in the world, or continue to 
inhabit the place in which they were bred. 
Those who are dispersed cannot he found ; those 
who remain are the sons of his prosecutors, and 
are not likely to support a man to whom their 
fathers are enemies. If it be supposed that the 
enmity of their fathers proves the justness of the 
charge, it must be considered how often experi- 
ence shows us, that men who are angi'y on one 
ground will accuse on another ; "with how little 
kindness, in a town of low trade, a man who 
lives by learning is regarded ; and how implicit- 
ly, where the inhabitants are not very rich, a 
rich man is hearkened to and followed. In a 
place like Carnpbelltown, it is easy for one of 
the primnpal inluabitunta to make a party. It is 
easy for that party to heat themselves with 
imaginary grievances. It is easy for them to 
oppress a man poorer than themselves; and 
natural to assert the dignity of riches, hy per- 
sisting in oppression. The argument which at- 
tempts to prove the impropriety of restoring him 
to the school, by alleging that he has lost the 
confidence of the people, is not the subject of 
juridical consideration ; for he is to suffer, if he 
must* suffer, not for their judgment, but for his 
own actions. It may he convenient for them to 
have another master ; hut it is a convenience of 
their own making. It would be likewise con- 
venient for him to find another school ; but this 
convenience he cannot obtain. The question is 
not what is now convenient, hut what is gener- 
ally right. If the people of Carnpbelltown be 
distressed hy the restoration of the respondeat, 
they are distressed only by their own fault ; by 
turbulent passions and unreasonable desires ; hy 
tyranny, which law has defeated, and by malice, 
which virtue has surmounted.” 

[The decree of the Court of Session was re- 
versed in the House of Lords, April 14, 1779, 
and the schoolmaster consequently deprived of 1 
his situation.] 


ON VICIOUS INTROMISSION. 

[It was held of old, and continued for a long 
period to be an established principle in Scotch 
law, that whoever intermeddled with the effects 
of a person deceased, without the interposition 
of legal authority to guard against embezzle- 
ment, should be subjected to pay all the debts of 
the deceased, as having been guilty of what was 
technically called vicious iNTiioMissioN. The 
Court of Session had gradually relaxed the 
strictness of this principle, where the interfer- 
ence proved had been inconsiderable. In a case 


which came before that Court, in 1779, Mr, 
Boswell had laboured to persuade the judges to 
return to the ancient law. It was his opinion 
that they ought to adhere to it, but he exhausted 
all his powers of reasoning in vain. Dr. John- 
son thought as he did, and in order to assist him 
in his application to the Court for a revision 
and alteration of the judgment, dictated to Mr. 
Boswell the following argument.] 

“ This, we are told, is a law which has its 
force only from the long practice of the Court; 
and may, therefore, be suspended or modified as 
the Court shall think proper. 

Concerning the power of the Court to make 
or to suspend a law, we have no intention to in- 
quire. It is sufiicient for our purpose that every 
just law is dictated by reason ; and that the 
practice of every legal court is regulated hy 
equity. It is the quality of reason to be invari- 
able and constant ; and of equity, to give to one 
man what, in the same case, is given to another. 
The advantage which humanity derives from 
law is this ; that the law gives every man a rule 
of action, and prescribes a mode of conduct 
which shall entitle him to the support and pro- 
tection of society. That the law may be a .rule 
of action, it is necessary that it be known ; it is 
necessary that it be permanent and stable. The 
law is the measure of civil right ; but if the 
measure be changeable, the extent of the thing 
measured never can he settled. 

“ To permit a law to be modified at discre- 
tion, is to leave the community without law. It 
is to withdraw the direction of that public wis- 
dom, hy which the deficiences of private under- 
standing are to be supplied. It is to suffer the 
rash and ignorant to act at discretion, and then 
to depend for the legality of that action on the 
sentence of the judge. He that is thus governed, 
lives not by law, but by opinion : not by a cer- 
tain rule to which he can apidy his intention 
before be acts, but by an uncertain and variable 
opinion, which he can never know hut after ho 
has committed the act on which that opinion 
shall be passed. He lives by a law (if a law it 
be) which he can never know before he has of- 
fended it. To this case may be justly applied 
that important principle, 7}mera est servitus iibi 
jus est aut incognitum aut vagum* If intromis- 
sion be not criminal till it exceeds a cei’tain 
I point, and that point be unsettled, and conse- 
quently different in different minds, the right 
of intromission, and the right of the creditor 
arising from it, are all Jura vaga, and, hy con- 
sequence, are jura incognita ; and the result can 
be no other than a misera serviticS) an uncer- 
tainty concerning the event of action, a servile 
dependance on private opinion- 
“ It may be urged, and with great plausibili- 
ty, that there may be intromission without 
j fraud ; which, however true, will by no means 
justify an occasional and arbiti’ary relaxation of 
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tile law. The end of law is protection as well 
as vengeance. Indeed, yengeance is never 
used but to strengthen protection. That so- 
ciety only 15 well governed, wh'ere life is freed 
from danger, and from suspicion; where pos* 
session is so sheltered by salutary prohibitions, 
that violation is prevented more frequently than 
punished. Such a prohibition was this, while 
it operated with its original force. The creditor 
of the deceased was not only without loss, but 
without fear. He was not to seek a remedy for 
an injury suffered ; for injury was warded off. 

‘‘ As the law has been sometimes administer- 
ed, it lays us open to wounds, because it is 
imagined to have the power of healing. To 
punish fraud when it is detected, is the proper 
.art of vindictive Justice; but to prevent frauds, 
and make punishment unnecessary, is the gi*eat 
employment of legislative wisdom. To permit 
intromission, and to punish, fraud, is to make 
law no better than a pitfall. To tread upon the 
brink is safe ; but to come a step farther is de- 
struction. But, surely, it is better to enclose 
the gulph, and hinder all access, than by encou- 
raging us to advance a little, to entice us after- 
wards a little further, and le‘t us perceive our 
folly only by our destruction. 

“As law supplies the weak with adventitious 
strength, it likewise enlightens the ignorant 
with extrinsic understanding. Law teaches us 
to know when we commit injury and when we 
suffer it. It fixes certain marks upon actions, 
by which we are admonished to do or to forbear 
them. Q,ui sibi bme tempcrat in Ucitis, says one 
of the fathers, nuncjuam cadet in Ulicita^ He 
who never intromits at all, will never intromit 
with, fraudulent intentions. 

“ The relaxation of the law against vicious 
intromission, has been very favourably repre- 
sented by a great master of jurisprudence,'* 
whose words have been exhibited with unneces- 
sary pomp, and seem to be considered as irre- 
sfetibly decisive. The great moment of his au- 
thority makes it necessary to examine his posi- 
tion. ' Somc-ages ago (says he), before the fe- 
rocity of the inhabitants of this part of the island 
was subdued, the utmost severity of the civil 
law was necessary, to restrain individuals from 
plundering each other. Th.us, the man who in- 
termeddled iiTegularly with the moveables of a 
person deceased, was subjected to all the debts 
of the deceased without limitation. This makes 
a brancli of the law of Scotland, known by the 
name of vicious vtiiromisdon : and so rigidly was 
this regulation applied in our Coui*ts of Law, 
that the most trifling moveable abstracted nmla 
fide, subjected the intermeddler to the foregoing 
consequences, which proved in many instances 
a most rigorous punishment. But this severity 


% Lord Kames, in his “ Historical Law Tracts.’* 


was necessary, in order to subdue the undiscip- 
lined nature of our people. It is extremely re- 
markable, that in proportion to our improvement 
in manners, this regulation has been gi*adually 
softened and applied by our Sovereign Court 
with a sparing hand.’ 

“ I find myself under the necessity of obseiw- 
ing, that this learned and judicious writer has 
not accurately distinguished the deficiences and 
demands of the different conditions of human 
life, which, from a degree of savageness and 
independence, in which all laws are vain, passes, 
or may pass, by innumerable gradations, to a 
state of reciprocal benignity, in which laws shall 
be no longer necessary. Men are first wild and 
unsocial, living each man to himself, taking from 
the weak, and losing to the strong. In their 
first coalitions of society, much of this original 
savageness is retained. Of general happiness, 
the product of general confidence, there is yet 
no thought. Men continue to prosecute their 
own advantages by the nearest way; and the 
utmost severity of the civil law is necessary to 
restrain individuals from plundering each other. 
The restraints then necessary, are restraints 
from plunder, from acts of public violence, and 
undisguised oppression. The ferocity of our 
ancestors, as of all other nations, produced not 
fraud, but rapine. They had not' yet learned to 
cheat, and attempted only to rob. As manners 
grow more polished, with the knowledge of 
good, men attain likewise dexterity in evil, 
Open, rapine becomes less frequent, and violence 
gives way to cunning. Those who before in- 
vaded pastures axid stormed houses, now begin 
to enrich themselves by unequal contracts and 
fraudulent intromissions. It is not against the 
violence of ferocity, but the circumventions of 
deceit, that this law .was" framed; and 1 am 
afraid the increase of commerce, and the inces- 
sant struggle for riches which commerce excites, 
give us no prospect of an end speedily to be ex- 
pected of artifice and fraud. It therefore seems 
to be no very conclusive reasoning, wliich con- 
nects those two propositions: — ‘the nation is 
become less ferocious, and therefore the laws 
against fraud and covm shall be relaxed.’ 

“ Whatever reason may have influenced the 
Judges to a relaxation of the law, it waanot that 
the nation was gi'own less fierce; and, I am 
afraid, it cannot be affirmed, that it is gro'ivn 
less fraudulent. 

“ Since this law has been represented as ri- 
gorously and unreasonably penal, it seems not. 
improper to consider what are the conditions 
and qualities that make the justice or propriety 
of a penal law. 

“ To make a penal law reasonable and just, 
two conditions are necessary, and two proper. 
It is necessary that the law should be adequate 
to its end; that, if it be observed, it shall pre- 
vent the evil against which it is directed. It is, 
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saoont^ly, necessary that the end of the law be 
of such importance as to deserve the security of 
a penal sanction. The other conditions of a 
penal law, which, though not absolutely neces- 
sary, are to a very high degree fit, are, that to 
the moral violation of the Jaw there arc many 
temptations, and that of the physical observance 
there is^reat facility. 

** Ail these conditions apparently concur to 
justify the law which we are now considering. 
Its end is the security of property, and property 
very often of great value. The method by which 
it effects the security is efficacious, because it 
fidmits in its original rigour, no gradations of in- 
jury ; but keeps guilt and innocence apart, by a 
distinct and definite limitation. He that inti*o- 
mits, is criminal j he that intromits not, is inno- 
cent. Of the two secondary considerations it 
cannot be denied that both are in our favour. 
The temptation to intromit is frequent and : 
strong : so strong and so frequent, as to require 
the utmost activity of justice, and vigilance of 
caution, to withstand its prevalence ; and the 
method by which a man may entitle himself to 
legal inti’omission, is so open and so facile, that 
to neglect it is a proof of fraudulent intention ; 
for why should a man omit to do (but for rea- 
sons which he will not confess) that which 
he can do so easily, and that which be knows to 
be required by the law ? If temptation were 
rare, a penal law might be deemed unnecessary. 
If the duty enjoined by the law were of difficult 
performance, omission, though it could not be 
justified, might be pitied. But in the present 
case, neither equity nor compassion operate 
against it. A useful, a necessary law is broken, 
not only without a reasonable motive, but with 
all the inducements to obedience that can be de- 
rived from safety and facility. 

“ I therefore return to my original position, 
that a law, to have its effects, must be permanent 
and stable. It may be said in the language of 
the schools, Xer no7i recipU majus et 7ninuSf — | 
we may have a law, or we may have no law, but 
we cannot have half a law. We must cither have 
a rule of action, or he permitted to act hy dis- 
cretion and by chance. Deviations from the law 
must be uniformly i)unished, or no man can be 
certain when he sJiall be safe. 

“That from the rigour of the original institu- 
tion this court has sometimes departed, cannot 
be denied. But as it is evident that such devi- 
ations as they make law uncertain, make life 
unsafe, I hope, that the wisdom of our ancestors 
will be treated with due reverence : and that 
consistent and steady decisions will furnish the 
people with a rule of action, and leave fraud and 
fi'audulent intromissions no future hope of Im- 
punity or escape."’ 


ON LAY-PATRONAGE 

IN- THE CHp-BCH OP SCOTLANU. 

[(Question — "^Tliether the claim of lay-patrons 
to present ministers to parishes be well founded : 
and supposing it to be well founded, whether it 
ought to be exercised without the concurrence 
of the people? — Written in 1773.] 

“ Against the right of patrons is commonly op- 
posed, by the inferior judicatures, the plea of 
conscience. Their conscience tells them, that 
the peojfie ought to choose their pastor : their 
conscience tells them, that they ought not to im- 
pose upon a congregation a minister nngi’atefui 
and unacceptable to his auditors. Conscience 
is nothing more than a conviction felt hy our- 
selves of something to be clone, or something to 
be avoided : and in questions of simple unper- 
plexed morality, conscience is very often a guide 
that may be trusted. But befoi’e conscience can 
determine, tbe state of the question is supposed 
to be completely known. In questions of law, 
or of fact, conscience is very often confounded 
with opinion. No man’s conscience can tell him 
the rights of another man ; they must be known 
by rational investigation or historical inquiry. 
Opinion, which he that holds it may call his con- 
science, may teach some men that religion would 
be promoted, and quiet preserved, by granting 
to the people univei’sally the choice of their min- 
isters. But it is a conscience very ill informed 
that violates the rights of one man, for the con- 
venience of another. Religion cannot be pro- 
moted by injustice : and it was never yet found 
that a popular election %vas very quietly trans- 
acted. 

“ That justice would be violated by transfer- 
ring to the people the right of patronage, is ap- 
parent to all who know whence that right had 
its oxdginal. The right of patronage was not at 
first a privilege torn by power from unresisting 
poverty. It is not an authority at first usurped 
in times of ignorance, and established only hy 
succession and by precedents. It is not a grant 
capriciously made from a higher tyrant to a 
lower. It is a right dearly purchased hy the 
first possessors, and justly inherited by those that 
succeed them. W’hen Christianity was esta- 
blished in this island, a regular mode of worship 
was prescribed. Public worship requires a 
public place; and the proprietors of lands, as 
they were converted, built churches for their fa- 
milies and their vassals. For the maintenance 
of ministers they settled a certain portion of their 
lands ; and a district, through which each min- 
ister was required to extend his care, was, by 
that circumscription, constituted a parish. This 
is a position so generally received in England, 
that the extent of a manor and of a parish ai‘e 
regulaidy received for each other. The churches 
which the proprietors of lands Imd thus built and 
3N ■ ■ ■■ 
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thus endowed, they justly thought themselves 
entitled to provide with ministers; and where 
the episcopal government prevails, the bisliop 
has no power to reject a man nominated by the 
patron, but for some crime that might exclude 
h im from the priesthood, h'or the endowment 
of the church being the gift of the landlord, he 
was consetiueutly at liberty to give it according 
to his choice, to any mari capable of performing 
the holy offices. The people did not choose 
him, because the people did not pay him. 

We hear it sometimes urged, that this ori- 
ginal right is passed out of memory, and is obli- 
terated and obscured by many translations of | 
property and changes of government; that scarce | 
any church is now in the hands of the heirs of 
the builders ; and that the present persons have i 
entered subsequently upon the pretended rights i 
by a thousand accidental and unknown causes. 
Much of this, perhaps, is true. But how is the 
right of patronage extinguished? If the right 
followed the lands, it is possessed by the same 
equity by which the lands are possessed. It is, 
in effect, part of the manor, and protected by 
the same laws with every other privilege. Let 
us suppose an estate forfeited by treason, and 
granted by the Crown to a new family. With 
the lands were forfeited all the rights appendant 
to those lands ; by the same power that grants 
the lands, the rights also are granted. The right 
lost to the patron falls not to the people, but is 
either retained by the Crown, or, what to the 
people is the same thing, is by the Crown given 
away. Let it change hands ever so often, it is 
possessed by him that receives it with the same 
right as it was conveyed. It may, indeed, like 
all oiir possessions, be forcibly seized or fraudu- 
lently obtained. But no injury is still done to 
the people ; for what they never had, they have 
never lost. Caius may usurp tire right of Titius, 
but neither Caius nor Titius injure the people; 
and no man’s conscience, however tender or 
however active, can prompt him to restore what 
may be proved to have been never taken away. 
Supposing, what I think cannot be proved, that 
a popular election of ministers were to be de- 
sired, our desires are not the measure of equity. 
It were to be desired that power should be only 
in the hands of the merciful, and riches in the 
possession of the generous ; but the law must 
leave both riches and power where it finds them ; 
and must often leave riches with the covetous, 
and power with the cruel. Convenience may 
be a rule in little things, where no other rule has 
been established. But as the gx*eat end of go- 
vernment is to give every man his own, no in- 
convenience is greater than that of making right 
uncertain. Nor is any man more an enemy to 
public peace, than he who hlls weak heads with 
imaginary claims, and breaks the series of civil 
subordination, by inciting the lower classes of 
mankind to encroach upon the higher. 


“ Having thus shown that the right of patron- 
age, being originally purchased, may be legally 
transferred, and that it is now in, the hands of 
lawful possessors, at least as. certainly as any 
other right we have left the advocates of the 
people no other plea than that of convenience. 
Let us, therefore, now consider what the people 
would really gain by a general abolition of the 
right of patronage. What is most to be desired 
by such a change is, that the Country should bo 
supplied with better ministers. But why should 
we suppose that the parish will make a wiser 
choice than the patron ? If we suppose mankind 
actuated by interest, the patron is more likely to 
choose with caution, because he will suflFermore 
by choosing wrong. By the deficiencies of his 
ministci*, or by his vices, he is equally offended 
with the rest of the congregation; but he will 
have this reason more to lament them, that they 
will be imputed to his absurdity or corruption. 
The qualifications of a minister .are well known 
to be learning and piety. Of his learning the 
patron is probably the only judge in the parish ; 
and of his piety not less a judge than others ; 
and is more likely to inquire minutely and dili- 
gently before he gives a presentation, than one 
of the parochial x'abble, who can give nothing 
but a vote. It may be urged, that though the 
parish might not choose better ministers, they 
would at least choose ministers whom they like 
better, and who would therefore officiate w^ith 
greater efficacy. That ignorance and'perverse- 
ness should always obtain what they like, was 
i never considered as the end of government ; of 
which it is the great and standing benefit, that 
the wise see for the simple, and the regular act 
for the capricious. But that this argument sup- 
poses the people capable of judging, and reso- 
lute to act according to their best judgments, 
though this be sufficiently absurd, it is not all its 
absurdity. It supposes not only wisdom, but 
unanimity in those, who upon no other occasion.s 
are unanimous or wise. If by some strange 
concurrence all the voices of a parish should 
unite in the choice of any single man, though I 
could not charge the patron with injustice for 
presenting a minister, I should censure him as 
unkind and injudicious. But it is evident, that 
as in all other popular elections there will be 
contrariety of judgment and acrimony of passion, 
a pai'ish upon every vacancy would break into 
factions, and the contest for the choice of a 
minister would set neighbours at variance, 
and bring discord into families. The ministei* 
would be taught all the arts of a candidate, would 
flatter some, and bribe others; and the electors, 
as in all other cases, would call for holidays and 
ale, and break the heads of each other during 
the jollity of the canvass. The time nanst, how- 
ever, come at last, when one of the factions must 
prevail, and one of the ministers get possession 
of the church. On what terms does he enter 
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Upon Ills ministry but those of enmity with half 
his parish? By what prudence or what dili- 
g-ence can he hope to conciliate the affections of 
that party by whose defeat he has obtained his 
living ? Every man who voted against him will 
enter the church with hanging head and down- 
cast eyes, afraid to encounter that neighbour by 
whose vote and influence he has been overpower- 
ed. He will hate his neighbour for opposing 
him, and his minister for having prospered hy 
the opposition; and as he will never see him 
but with pain, he will never see him but 
with hatred. Of a minister pi’esentcd by the 
patron, the parish has seldom any thing worse 
to say than that they do not know him. Of a 
minister chosen by a popular contest, all those 
who do not favour him, have nursed up in their 
bosoms principles of hatred and reasons of re- 
jection. Anger is excited principally by pride. 
Hie pride of a common man is very little exas- 
perated by the supposed usurpation of an 
achnowiedged superioi\ He hears only his little 
share of a general evil, and suffers in common 
with the whole paidsh ; but when the contest is 
between equals, the defeat has many aggrava- 
tions, and he that is defeated by his next neigh- 
bour, is seldom satisfied without some revenge : ' 
and it is hard to say what bitterness of malig- 
nity would prevail in a paidsh where these elec- 
tions should happen to be frequent, and the en- 
mity of opposition should be rchindled before it 
had cooled.” 


ON PULPIT CENSURE, 

[In 1776, in the course of a contested election 
for the borough of iDurafermline, one of the 
agents for a candidate who was charged with 
having been unfaithful to his employer, and with 
having deserted to the opposite party for a pecu- 
niary I’eward, attacked very rudely in a news- 
paper the Rev. Mr. James Thomson, one of the 
ministers of that place, on accountof a supposed 
allusion to him in one of his sermons. Upon 
this the minister, on a subsequent Sunday, ar- 
raigned him by name from the pulpit with some 
severity ; and the agent, after the sermon was 
over, rose up and asked the minister aloud, 
** What bribe he had received for tejling so 
many lies from the chair of veidty V” The per- 
son arraigned, and his father and brother, who 
also had a share both of the reproof from the 
pulpit, and in the retaliation, brought an action 
against Mr. Thomson, in the Court of Session, 
for defamation and damages, and the court de- 
cided against the reverend defendant. Br. 
Johnson was satisfied that this judgment was 
wrong, and dictated to Mr, Boswell, who was 
one of the defendant’s counsel, the following 
argument in confutation of it,] 

Of the censure pronounced from the pulpit, 
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our determination must he formed, as in other 
cases, by a consideration of the act itself, and 
the particular circumstances with which it is in- 
vested, 

« The right of censure and rebuke seems ne- 
cessarily appendant to the pastoral office. He, 
to whom the care of a congj’egation is entrusted, 
is considered as the shepherd of a dock, as the 
teacher of a school, as the father of a family. 
As a shepherd tending not his own sheep, but 
those of his master, he is answerable for those 
that sti'ay, and that lose themselves by straying. 
But no man can be answerable for losses which 
he has not power to prevent, or for vagrancy 
w^hich ho has not authority to restrain. 

“As a teacher giving instruction for wages, 
and liable to reproach, if those wliom he under- 
takes to inform make no proficiency, he must 
have the power of enforcing attendance, of 
awakening negligence, and repressing contradic- 
tion. 

“As a father, ho possesses the paternal au- 
thority of admonition, rebuke, and inmishment. 
He cannot, without reducing his office to an 
empty name, be hindered from the exci^cise of 
any practice necessary to stimulate the idle, to 
reform the vicious, to check the petulant, and 
correct the stubborn. 

“ If we inquire into the practice of the primi- 
tive church, we shall, I believe, find the ministers 
of the word exercising the whole authority of 
this complicated character. We shall find them 
not only encouraging the good hy exhortation, 
but terrifying the wicked by reproof and denun- 
ciation. In the earliest ages of the chui’cb, while 
religion was yet pure from secular advantages, 
the punishment of sinners was public censure, 
and open penance : penalties inflicted merely by 
ecclesiastical authority, at a time when the church 
had yet no help from the civil power;: while 
the hand of the magistrate lifted only the rod of 
persecution ; and when governors were x'eady to 
afford a refuge to all those who filed from clerical 
authority. ’ 

“ That the church, therefore, had once a power 
of public censure is evident, because that power 
was frequently exercised. That it borrowed not 
its power from the civil authority, is likewise cer- 
tain, because civil authority was at that time its 
enemy, 

“ The hour came at length, when, after three 
hundred years of struggle and distress. Truth 
took possession of imperial powei*, and the civil 
laws lent their aid to the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions. The magistrate from that time co-ope- 
rated with the priest, and clerical sentences were 
made efficacious hy secular force. But the state, 
when it came to the assistance of the church, 
had no intention to diminish its authority. Those 
rebukes and those censures which were lawful 
before, were lawful still. But they had hitherto 
operated only upon voluntary submission. The 
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refractory aiid contemptuous were at first in no 
danger of temporal severities, except what they 
might suffer from the reproaches of conscience, 
or the detestation of their fellow Christians. 
When religion obtained the support of lawj if 
admonitions and censures had no effect, they 
were seconded by the magistrates with coercion 
and punishment. 

It therefore appears from ecclesiastical his- 
tory, that the right of inflicting shame by pub- 
lic censure, has been always considered as in- 
herent in the church : and that this right was 
not conferred by the civil power ; for it was exer- 
cised w'hen the civil power operated against 
it. By the civil power it w'as never taken 
away; for the Christian magistrate interposed 
his office, not to rescue sinners frotn censui^e, 
hut to supply more powerful means of reforma- 
tion ; to add pain where shame was insufficient ; 
and when men were proclaimed unworthy of 
the society of the faithful, to restrain them by 
imprisonment, from spreading abroad the conta- 
gion of wickedness; 

« It is not improbable that from this acknow- 
ledged power of public censure, grew in time 
the practice of auricular confession. Those who 
dreaded the blast of public reprehension, were 
willing to submit themselves to the priest, by a 
private accusation of themselves ; and to obtain 
a reconciliation with the church by a kind of 
clandestine absolution, and invisible penance ; 
conditions with which the priest would in times 
of ignorance and corruption easily comply, as 
they increased his influence, by adding the 
knowledge of secret sins to that of notorious of- 
fences, and enlarged his authority, by making 
liim the sole arbiter of the terms of reconcile- 
ment. 

** From this bondage the Reformation set us 
free. The minister has no longer power to press 
into the retirements of conscience, or torture us 
by interrogatories, or put himself in possession 
of our secrets and our lives. But though we 
have thus controlled liis usurpations, his just 
and original power remains unimpaired. He 
may still see, though he may not pry : he may 
yet hear, though he may not question. And 
that knowledge which his eyes and ears force 
upon him it is still his duty to use, for the bene- 
fit of his flock. A father who lives hear a 
wicked neighbour, may foi'bid a son to frequent 
his company. A minister who has in his con- 
gregation a man of open and scandalous wicked- 
ness, may warn his parishioners to shun his 
conversation. To warn them is not only law- 
ful, but not to warn them would be criminal. 
He may warn them one by one in fiuendly con- 
verse, or by a parochial visitation. But if he 
warn each man singly, what shall forbid him to 
Warn them altogether ? Of that which is to be 
made known to all, how is there any difference 
whether it be communicated to each singly, or 


to all together ? What is known to all, must 
necessarily be public ; whether it shall be public 
at once, or public by degrees, is the only ques- 
tion. And of a sudden and solemn publication 
the impression is deeper, and the warning more 
effectual. 

“ It may easily be urged, if a minister be 
thus left at liberty to delate sinners from the 
pulpit, and to publish at will the crimes of a 
parishioner, he may often blast the Ihhocent and 
distress the timorous. He may be suspicious, 
and condemn without evidence : he may be 
rash, and judge without examination : he may 
be severe, and treat slight offences with too 
much harshness : he may be malignant and par- 
tial and. gratify his private interest or resent- 
ment under the shelter of his pastoral character. 

Of all this there is possibility, and of all 
this there is danger. But if possibility of evil 
be to exclude good, no good ever can be done. 
If nothing is to be attempted in which there is 
danger, we must all sink into hopeless iriactivi- 
1 ty. The evils that may be feared from this 
practice arise not from any defect in the insti- 
tution, but from the infirmities of human na- 
ture. Power, in whatever hands it is placed, 
will be Sometimes improperly exerted; yet 
courts of law must judge, though they will some- 
times judge amiss. A father must instruct bis 
childi*en, though he may often want instruction. 
A minister must censure sinners, though bis 
censure may be sometimes eri'oneous by want of 
judgment, and sometimes unjust by want of 
honesty. 

** If we examine the circumstances of the pre- 
sent case, we shall find the sentence neither er- 
roneous nor unjust: we shall find no breach of 
private confidence, no intrusions into secret 
transactions. The fact u^as notorious and indu- 
bitable ; so easy to be proved, that no pi’oof was 
desired. The act was base and treacherous, the 
perpetration insolent and open, and the example 
naturally mischievous, 'i'he minister, however, 
being retired and recluse, had not yet heard 
what was publicly known throughout the pa- 
rish; and on occasion of a public election, 
warned his people, according to his duty, 
against the crimes which public elections fre- 
quently produce. His warning was’ felt by one 
of his parishioners, as pointed particularly at 
himself. But instead of pi‘oducing, as might be 
wished, private compunction and immediate re- 
formation, it kindled only rage and resentment. 
He charged his minister, in a public paper, 
with jscandal, defamation, and falsehood. The 
minister, thus reproached, had his own char- 
acter to vindicate, upon which his pastoral au- 
thority must necessarily depend. To be charged 
with a defamatory lie, is an injury which no 
man patiently endures in common life. To be 
charged with polluting the pastoral office with 
scandal and falsehood, was a violation of char- 
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acter still more atrocious, as it affected not only 
his pei'soiial hut his clerical veracity. His in- 
dignation naturally rose in proportion to liis 
honesty, and with all the fortitude of injured 
honesty, he dared his calumniator in the church, 
and at once exonerated himself from censure, 
and rescued his dock from deception and from 
danger. The man whom he accuses pretends 
not to he innocent : or at least only pretends ; 
for he declines a trial. The crime of which he 
is accused has frequent opportunities and strong 
temptations. It has already spi’ead far, with 
much depravation of private morals, and much 
5 nj ury to public happiness. To warn the people, 
therefore, against if, was not wanton and offi- 
cious, hut necessary and pastoral. 
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What then is the fault with which this 
worthy minister is charged? He has usurped 
no dominion over conscience. He has exerted 
no authority in support of doubtful and contro- 
vei’ted opinions. He has not dragged into light 
a bashful and corrigible sinner. His censure 
was directed against a breach of morality, against 
an act which no man justifies. The man who 
appropriated this censure to himself, is evident- 
ly and notoriously guilty. His consciousness of 
his own wickedness incited him to attack his 
faithful reprover with open insolence and print- 
ed accusations. Such an attack made defence 
necessary ; and we hope it will be at last de- 
cided that the means of defence were just and 
lawful.” 


REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS. 


LETTER ON DU HALDE%S HISTORY 
OF CHINA, 1738. 

There are few nations in the world more talk- 
ed of, or less Imowm, than the Chinese, The 
confused and imperfect account which travellers 
have given of their grandeur, their sciences, and 
their policy, have hitherto excited admiration, 
but have not been sufficient to satisfy even a 
superficial curiosity. I therefore return you 
my thanks for having undertaken, at so great 
an expense, to convey to English readers the 
most copious and accurate account, yet publish- 
ed, of that remote and celebrated people, whose 
antiquity, magnificence, power, wisdom, pecu- 
liar customs, and excellent constitution, un- 
doubtedly deserve the attention of the public. 

As the satisfaction found in reading descrip- 
tions of distant countries arises from a compari- 
son which every reader naturally msakos, be- 
tnreen the ideas which he receives from the re- 
lation, and those which were familiar to him 
befoi‘e ; oi*, in other words, between the coun- 
tries with which he is acquainted, and that 
which the author displays to his imagination ; 
so it varies according to the likeness or dissimi- 
litude of the manners of the two nations. Any 
custom or law unheard and untbought of before, 
strikes us with that surprise which is the effect 
of novelty; but a practice conformable to oor 
own pleases us, because it flatters our self-love, 
by showing us that our opinions are approved i 
by the general concurrence of mankind. Of 
these two pleasures, the first is more violent, 
the other more lasting ; the first seems to par- 
take more of iitstinct than reason, and is not 


easily to be explained, or defined ; the latter has 
its foundation in good sense and reflection, and 
evidently depends on the same principles with 
most human passions. 

An attentive reader will frequently feel each 
of these agreeable emotions in the perusal of Du 
Halde. He will find a calm, peaceful satisfac- 
tion, when he reads the moral precepts and wise 
instructions of the Chinese sages; he will find 
that virtue is in every place the same, and will 
look with new contempt on those wild reasoners, 
who affirm that morality is merely ideal, and 
that the distinctions between good and ill are 
wholly chimerical. 

But he will enjoy all the pleasure that novelty 
can afford, when he becomes acquainted with 
the Chinese government and constitution; he 
w’iE be amazed to find that there is a country 
where nobility and knowledge are the same, 
where men advance in rank as they advance in 
learning, and promotion is the effect of virtuous 
industry, where no man thinks 3gnoi*ance a 
mark of greatness, or laziness the privilege of 
high birth. 

His sui'prise will be still heightened by tlic 
relations he will there meet with of honest 
ministei’s, who, however incredible it may seem, 
have been seen more than once in that mon- 
archy, and have adventured to admonish the 
emperors of any deviation from the laws of 
their country, or any en*or in their conduct, 
that has endangered either their own safety, or 
the happiness of their people. He will read of 
emperors, who, when they have been addressed 
in this manner, have neither stormed, nor 
threatened, nor kicked their ministers, hor 
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thought it majestic to he obstinate in the wrong ; 
but have, with a greatness of mind worthy of a 
Chinese monarch, brought their actions willing- 
ly to the test of reason, law, and morality, and 
scorned to exert their power in defence of that 
which they could not support by argument. 

I must confess my wonder at these relations 
was very great, and had been much greater, had 
I not often entertained my imagination with an 
instance of the like conduct in a prince of 
England, on an occasion that happened not quite 
a century ago, and which I shall relate, that so 
remarkable an example of spirit and firmness in 
a subject, and of conviction and compliance in a 
prince, may not be forgotten. And I hope that 
you, will look upon this letter as intended to do 
honour to my country, and not to serve youi* in- 
terest by promoting your undertaking. 

The prince, at the christening of his first son, 
had appointed a noble duke to stand as proxy 
for the father of the princess, without regard to 
the claim of a marquis, (heir apparent to a higher 
title,) to whom, as lord of the bed-chamber then 

in waiting, that honour pi’operly belonged, 

The marquis was wholly unacquainted with the 
affair, till he heard at dinner the duke’s health 
drunk by the name of the prince he was that 
evening to represent. This he took an oppor- 
tunity after dinner of inquiring the reason of, 
and was infoi^med by the prince’s treasui’er of his 
highness’s intention. The marquis immediately 
declared, that he thought his right invaded, and 
his honour injured, which he could not bear 
without requiring satisfaction from the usurper 
of his privileges ; nor would he longer serve a 
prince who paid no regard to his lawful pre- 
tensions. The treasurer could not deny that the 
marquis’s claim was incontestable, and by his 
permission acquainted the prince with his reso- 
lution. The prince thereupon sending for the 
marquis, demanded, with a resentful and impe- 
rious air, how he could dispute his commands, 
and by what authority he presumed to conti’ol 
him in the management of his own family, and 
the chi’istening of his own son. The marquis 
answered that he did not encroach upon the 
prince’s right, but only defended bis own : that 
he thought his honour concerned, and, as he was 
a young man, Would not enter the world with 
the loss of his reputation. The prince, exasper- 
ated to a very high degree, repeated his com- 
mands ; but the marquis, with a spirit and firm- 
ness not to be depressed or shaken, persisted in 
his determination to assert his claim, and con- 
cluded with declaring that he would do himself 
the justice that was denied him, and that not 
the prince himself should trample on his charac- 
ter. He was then ordered to withdraw, and the 
duke coming to him, assured him, that the ho- 
nour was offered him unasked ; that when be 
accepted it, he was not informed of his lordship’s 
claim, and that now he very willingly resigned 
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it. The marquis very gracefully acknowledged 
the civility of the duke’s expressions, and de- 
clared himself satisfied with his grace’s conduct j 
but thought it inconsistent with his honour to 
accept the representation as a cession of the duke, 
or on any other terms than as his own acknow- 
ledged right. The prince, being informed of the 
whole conversation, and having upon inquiry 
found all the precedents on the marquis’s side, 
thought it below his dignity to persist in an er- 
ror, and restoring the marquis to his right upon 
his own conditions, continued him in his favour, 
believing that he might safely trust his affairs in 
the hands of a man, who had so nice a sense of 
honour, and so much spirit to assert it. 

EUBULUS. 


REVIEW OF THE ACCOUNT OF 
THE CONDUCT OF THE DUTCHESS 
OF MARLBOROUGH. 

FROM THE GENTLEMAN^S MAGAZINE, 1742. 

The universal regard which is paid by mankind 
to such accounts of public transactions as have 
been •wTitten by those who were engaged in 
them, may be, with great probability, ascribed to 
that ardent love of truth, which nature has 
kindled in the breast of man, and which remains 
even where every other laudable passion is ex- 
tinguished. W'e cannot but read such narratives 
with uncommon curiosity, because we consider 
the writer as indubitably possessed of the ability 
to give us just representations, and do not always 
reflect, that, very often, proportionate to the op- 
portunities of knowing the truth, are the temp- 
tations to disguise it. 

Authors of this kind have at least an incon- 
testable superiority over those whose passions 
are the same, and whose knowledge is less. It 
is evident that those who write in their own 
defence, discover often more impartiality, and 
less contempt of evidence, than tlie advocates 
which faction or interest have raised in their 
favour. 

It is, however, to be remembered, that the 
parent of all Memoirs, is the ambition of being 
distinguished from the herd of mankind, and the 
fear of either infamy or oblivion, passions which 
cannot but have some degree of influence, and 
which may at least affect the writer’s choice of 
facts, though they may not prevail upon him to 
advance known falsehoods. He may aggravate 
or extenuate particular circumstances, though he 
preserves the general transaction 5 as the general 
likeness may be preserved in painting, though 
a blemish is hid, or a beauty improved. 

Every man that is solicitous about the esteem 
of others, is in a great degree desirous of bis 
own, and makes by consequence his fix*st apology 
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for his conduct to himself; and when he has 
once deceived his own heart, which is for the 
greatest part too easy a task, he propagates the 
deceit in the world %vithout reluctance or con- 
sciousness of falsehood. 

But to what purpose, it may be asked, are such 
reflections, except to pi*oduce a general incre- 
dulity, and to make history of no use ? The man 
who knows not the truth cannot^ and he who 
knows it will notf tell it; what then remains, but 
to distrust every relation, and live in perpetual 
negligence of past events; or what is still moi’e 
disagreeable, in perpetual suspense ? 

That by such remarks some incredulity is 
indeed produced, cannot be denied, but distrust 
is a necessary qualification of a student in his- 
tory. Distrust quickens his discernment of dif- 
ferent degrees of prohability, animates his search 
after evidence, and perhaps heightens las plea- 
sure at tile discovery of truth; for truth, though 
not always obvious, is generally discoverable, nor 
is it any where more likely to be found than in 
private memoirs, which are generally published 
at a time when any gross falsehood may be de- 
tected by living witnesses, and which always 
contain a thousand incidents, of which the 
writer could not have acquired a certain know- 
ledge, and which he has no reason for disguising. 

Such is the Account lately published by the 
Dutchess of Marlborough, of her own Conduct, 
by which those who are very little concerned 
about the character which it is principally in- 
tended to preserve or to retrieve, may be enter- 
tained and instructed. By the perusal of this 
account, the inquirer into human nature may 
obtain, an intimate acquaintance with the cha- 
racters of those whose names have crowded the 
latest histories, and discover the I'elation between 
tbeir minds and their actions. The historian 
may tx’ace the progress of great transactions, 
and discover the secret causes of important 
events. And, to mention one use more, the 
polite writer may learn an unaffected dignity of 
style, and an artful simplicity of narration. 

The method of confirming her relation, by 
inserting at length the lettei's that every trans- 
action occasioned, has not only set the greatest 
part of the w’ork above the danger of confutation, 
but has added to the entertainment of the reader, 
who has now the satisfaction of forming to him- 
self the characters of the actors, and judging 
now nearly such as have hitherto been given of 
them agree with those which they now give of ' 
themselves. | 

E ven of those whose letters could not be made | 
public, we have a more exact knowledge than | 
can be expected from general histories, because ; 
we see them in their private apartments in their I 
careless hours, and observe those actions in 
which they indulged their own inclinations, 
without any regard to censure or applause- 

Thus it is that we are made acquainted with 


] the disposition of King William, of whom it 
i may be collected from various instances that he 
I was arbitrary, insolent, gloomy, rapacious, and 
’ brutal ; that he was at all times disposed to play 
the tyrant ; that he had neither in great things 
nor in small the manners of a gentleman ; that 
he was capable of gaining money by mean arti- 
fices; and that he only regarded his proinise 
when it was his interest to keep it. 

There arc doubtless great numbers who will 
be offended with this delineation of the mind of 
the immortal William, but they whose honesty 
or sense enables them to consider impartially 
the events of his reign, will now be enabled to 
discover the reason of the frequent oppositions 
which he . encountered, and of the personal af- 
fronts which he was sometimes forced to endure. 
They will observe that it is not always sufficient 
to do right, and that it is often necessary to add 
gracefulness to virtue. They %vill recollect how 
vain it is to endeavour to gain men by great 
qualities, while our cursory behaviour is insolent 
and offensive : and that those may be disgusted 
by little things who can scarcely be pleased with 
great. 

Chaides the Second, by his affiihility and po- 
liteness, made himself the idol of the nation, 
which he hcti'ayed and sold. William the Third 
was, for his insolence and brutality, hated by 
that people which he protected and enriched . 
had the best part of these two characters been 
united in one prince, the house of Bourbon had 
fallen before him. 

It is not without pain that the reader observes 
a shade encroaching upon the light with which 
the memory of Queen Mary has been hitherto 
invested — ^the popular, the beneficent, the pious, 
the celestial Queen Mary, from whose presence 
none ever withdrew without an addition to his 
happiness. W’hat can be charged upon this 
delight of human kind ? Nothing less than that 
sAe wanted boioehf and was insolent with her 
power ; that she was resen tful> and pertinaoiotis 
in her resentment ; that she descended to mean 
acts of revenge, when heavier vengeance was 
not in her power; that she was desirous of con- 
trolling where she had no authority, and back- 
ward to forgive, even when she had no real in ■ 
jury to complain of. 

This is a character so different from all those 
that have been hitherto given of this cclebx'ated 
princess, that the reader stands in suspense, till 
he considers the inconsistencies in human con- 
duct, remembers that no virtue is without its 
weakness, and considers that Queen Marys's 
character has hitherto had this great advantage, 
that it has only been compai'ed with those of 
kings. 

The greatest number of the letters inserted in 
this account were written by Queen Anne, of 
which it may be truly observed, that they will 
be equally useful for the coxifutation of those 
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who have exalted or depressed her character. 
They are written, with great purity and correct- 
iiess, without any forced expressions, affected 
phi'ases, or unnatural sentiments, and show un- 
common clearness of understanding, tenderness 
of affection, and rectitude of intention ; hut dis- 
cover at the same time, a temper timorous, anx- 
iou’s, and impatient of misfoi’tune, a tendency to 
burst into complaints, helpless dependance on 
the affection of others, and a weak desire of 
moving compassion. There is indeed nothing 
insolent or overbearing, but then there is nothing 
great, or firm, or regal ; nothing that enforces 
obedience and respect, or which does not rather 
invite opposition and petulance. She seems 
bora for friendship, not for government ; and to 
be unable to regulate the conduct of others, other- 
wise than by her own example. 

Tiiat this character is just, appears from the 
occurrences in her reign, in which the nation was 
governed for many years by a party whose prin- 
ciph’.s she detested, but whose influence she knew 
not how to obviate, and to whose schemes she 
was subservient against her inclination. 

The charge of tyrannising over her, which was 
made by turns against each party, proves that, 
in the opinion of both, she was easily to be go- 
verned j and though it may be supposed that 
the letters here published were selected with 
some regard to respect and ceremony, it appears 
plainly enough from them that she was what she 
has been represented, little more than the slave of 
the Marlborough family. 

The inferior characters, as they are of less 
importance, are less accurately delineated ; the 
picture of Harley is at least partially drawn, all 
the deformities are heightened, and the beauties, 
tor beauties of mind he certainly had, are en- 
tirely omitted. 


REVIEW OF MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF AUGUSTUS. 

BY THOMAS BLACKWELL, J. U. R. 

rRXNClPAL OF M A RISCIIAt- COLLEGE IN' THE UNI- 
VERSITV OF ABERDEEN. 

The first effect which this book has upon the 
reader, is that of disgusting him with the author’s 
vanity. He endeavours to persuade the world, 
that here are some new treasures of literature 
spread before his eyes ; that something is dis- 
covered, which to this happy day had been con- 
cealed in darkness ; that by his diligence time 
has been robbed of some valuable monument 
which he was on the point of devouring ; and 
that names and facts doomed to oblivion arc now 
restored to fame. 

How must the unlearned reader be surprised. 


when he shall he told that Mr. Blackwell has 
neither digged in the ruins of any demolished 
city, nor found out the way to the library of Fez ; 
nor had a single book in his hands, that has not 
been in the possession of every man that was in- 
clined to read it, for years and ages ; and that 
his book relates to a people who, above all others, 
have furnished employment to the studious, and 
amusements to the idle ; who have scarcely left 
behind them a coin or a stone, which has not 
been examined and explained a thousand times, 
and whose dress, and food, and household stuff, 
it has been the pride of learning to understand. 

A man need not fear to incur the imputation 
of vicious diffidence or affected humility, who 
should have forborne to promise many novelties, 
when be perceived such multitudes of writers 
possessed of the same materials, and intent upon 
the same purpose. Mr. Blackwell knows well 
the opinion of Horace, concerning those that 
open their undertakings with magnificent pro- 
mises ; and he knows likewise the dictates of 
Common Sense and Common Honesty, names 
of greater authority than that of Horace, who 
direct that no man should promise what he can- 
not perform. 

I do not mean to declare that this volume has 
nothing new, or that the labours of those who 
have gone before our author, have made his per- 
formance a useless addition to the burden of 
literature. New works may be constructed with 
old materials, the disposition of the parts may 
show contrivance, the ornaments interspersed 
may discover elegance. 

It is not always without good effect that men 
of proper qualifications write in succession on the 
same subject, even when the latter add nothing 
to the information giv(?n by the former ; for the 
same ideas may be delivered more intelligibly 
or more delightfully by one than by another, or 
with attractions that may lure minds of a differ- 
ent form. No writer pleases all, and every 
writer may please some. 

Btit after all, to inherit is not to acquire ; to 
decorate is not to make ; and the man who had 
nothing to do hut to read the ancient authors 
who mention the Roman affairs, and reduce 
them to common-places, ought not to hoast 
himself as a great benefactor to the studious 
world. 

After a preface of boast, and a letter of flattery, 
in which he seems to imitate the address of 
Horace in his vile paial/is modicis Sabinum — be 
opens his book with telling us, that the Ro- 
man republic, after the horrible proscription, 
was no more at bleeding Iiome» The regal power 
of her consuls, the authority of her senate, and 
the majesty of her people, were now trampled 
under foot j these [for those] divine laws aaxd hal- 
lowed customs, that had been the essence of her 
constitution — ^were set at nought, and her best 
friends were lying exposed in their blood/’ 
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These wer© surely very dismal times to those 
who suffered ; hut I know not why any one but 
a school-boy in iiis declamation Bhould whine 
oi-er the commonwealth of Horae, which grew 
great only hy the misery of the rest of mankind. 
The Homans, like others, as soon as they grew 
rich grew corrupt, and, in their corruption, sold 
the lives and fx’eedoms of themselves, and of one 
another. 

About this lime Brutus had his patience 
put to the highest trial : he had been married to 
Ciodia ; but whether the family did not please 
him, or whether lie xvas disscatisfied with the 
lady’s heharioiir during his absence, he soon en- ; 
tertained thoughts of a separation. 7'/us 7'ai.sed 
a good deal of talk, and the women of the Clodian 
family inveighed hi tteidy against ,Brutus-*««bat he 
married Portia, who was worthy of such a father 
as M. Cato, and such a husband as M. Brutus. 
She had a soul capable of an emltcd passion, 
arid found a proper object to raise and give it a 
sanction ; she did not only love hut adored her 
husband: his worth, his truth, his every shining 
and heroic quality, made her gaze upon him like 
a god, while the endearing returns of esteem and 
tenderness she met with, brought her joy, her 
pride, her every wish to centre in her beloved 
Brutus.” 

When thq reader has been awakened hy this 
rapturous preparation, he hears the whole story 
of Portia in the Same luxuriant style, till she 
breathed out her last, a little before the hloody 
proscription, and “ Brutus complained heavily 
of his friends at Rome, as not having paid due 
attention to his Lady in the declining state of 
her health. 

He is a great lover of modern terms. His 
senators and their wives are Gantlemen and 
Ladies, Irx this review of Brutus’s army, who 
was under the command of gallant men, not bt'aver 
oficers than time patiiois, he tells us, ** that Sex- 
tus the Q,uestor was Paymaster, Secretary at 
JVar, and Commissary General, and that the sac- 
red discipline of the Homan required the closest 
connection, like that of father and son, to sub- 
sist between the Genei^al of an army and Ins 
Q,uestor. Cicero was General of the Cavahy, 
and the next general officer was Flavius, Master 
of the ArtUlery, the elder Lentulus was Admiral, 
and th(? younger rode in the Band of Volunieers : 
under these the tribunes, with many others too 
tedious to named* Lentulus, however, was but 
a subordinate ojSScer; for we are informed af- 
terwards, that the Romans had irxade Sextus 
Pompeius Lord High Admiral in all the seas of 
their dominions. 

Among other affectations of this writer is a 
furious and unnecessary zeal for liberty, or ratheir 
for one form of government as preferable to an- ' 
other. This indeed might be suffered, because 
political institution is a subject in which men 
have always differed, and if tliey continue to 


obey their lawfful governors, and attempt not to 
make innovations for the sake of their favourite 
schemes, they may differ for ever without any 
just reproach from one another. But who can 
hear the hardy champion who ventures nothing? 
■who in full security undertakes the defence of 
the assassination of Cscsar, and declares his re- 
solution to speak plain (* Yet lot not just senti- 
ments he ovcrloolted: he Las justly observed, 
that the greater part of mankind will be na- 
turally prejudiced against Brutus, for all feel 
the beneffts of private friendship : but few can 
discern the advantages of a well-constituted 
government. 

We know not whether some apology may not 
be necessary for the distance [seven months] be- 
tween the first acflount of this book, and its con- 
tinuation. The truth is, that this work not be- 
ing forced upon our attention by much public 
applause or censure, ivas sometimes neglected, 
and sometimes forgotten ; nor would it, peihaps, 
have been, now resumed, but that we might 
avoid to disappoint our readers by an abrupt de- 
sertion of any subject. 

It is not our design to critickethe facts of this 
history, hut the style; not the veracity, hut tlie 
address of the writer; for, an account of the an- 
cient Homans, as it cannot nearly interest any 
present i*eadcr, and must be drawn from writ- 
ings that have been long known, can owe its 
value only to the language in which it is deli- 
vered, and the reffections with which it is ac- 
companied. Dr. Blackwell, however, seems to 
have heated his imagination so as to he much 
affected with every event, and to believe that he 
can affect others. Enthusiasm is indeed suffi- 
: cicntly contagious; hut I never found any of 
1 his readers much enamoured of the glorious 
I Pompey, the patriot approved, or much incensed 
against the laivless Ccesar^ whom this author 
l>robahIy stabs every day and night in his sleep- 
ing or waking dreams. 

He is come too late into the world with his 
fury for freedom, with his Brutus arnl Cassius. 
We have, all on this side of the Tv^eed long since 
settled our opinions ; his zeal for .Roman liberty 
and declamations against the violators of the re- 
publican constitution, only stand now in the 
reader’s way, who wishes to proceed in the nar- 
rative without the inteiTui>txon of epithets and 
exclamations. It is not easy to forbear laughter 
at a man so bold in lighting shadows, so busy in 
a dispute two thousand years past, and so zealouti 
for the honour of a people, W’ho while they were 
poor robbed mankind, and as soon as they be- 
came rich, robbed one another. Of these rob- 
beries our author seems to have no very quick 
sense, except when they are committed by Caa- 
sar’s party, for every act is sanctiffed by the 
name of a patriot. 

If this author’s skill in ancient literature were 
less genei’ally acknowledged, one might some- 
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times suspect that he had too fre<iuently con- 
sulted the French writers. He tells us that 
Archelaus the Rhodian made a speech to Cassius, 
and in so saying dropt some tears, and that Cas- 
sius after the reduction of Rhodes was covered 
with glory — Deiotarus was a keen and happy 
spirit — The ingrate Castor kept his court. 

His great delight is to show his universal ac- 
quaintance with terms of art, with words that 
every other polite writer has avoided and de- 
spised. When Pompey conquered the pirates, 
he destroyed hfteeu hundred ships of the line,— 
The Xanthiaii parapets w'ere tore down. — Bj’u- 
tus, suspecting that his troops %vere plundering, 
commanded the trumpets to sound to their co- 
lours.— Most people understood the act of at- 
tainder passed hy the senate.— The Numidiaii 
troopers were unlikely in their appearance.- 
The ISTumidians heat up one quarter after an- 
other. — Salvidienus resolved to pass his men 
over in boats of leather, and he gave orders for 
equipping a sufficient number of that sort of 
small craft— Pompey had light agile frigates, 
and fought in a strait where the current and 
caverns occasion swirls and a roll.— A sharp 
out-look was kept by the admiral. — It is a run 
of about fifty Homan miles. — Brutus broke 
Lipella in the sight of the army. — Mark Antony 
garbled the senate— He was a brave man, well 
qualified for a commodore. 

In his choice of phrases he frequently uses 
words with great solemnity, which every other 
mouth and pen has appropriated to jocularity 
and levity. The Rhodians gave up the contest, 
and in poor plight fled back to Rhodes— Boys 
and girls were easily kidnapped.— Deiotarus 
was a mighty believer of augury. — Deiotarus 
destroyed his ungracious progeny.- — The regu- 
larity of the Romans was their mortal aversion. 
—They desired the consuls to curb such heinous 
doingvS. — He had such a shrewd invention, that 
no side of a question came amiss to him. — Bru- 
tus found his mistress a coquettish creature. 

Pie sometimes, with most unlucky dexterity, 
mixes the grand and the burlesque together j the 
violcliion of faith. Sir, says Cassius, lies at the door 
of the lihodians by reiterated acts (f ye fldy. — I'he 
iron grate fell down, crushed those under it to 
death, and catched the rest as in a trap. — When 
the Xanthians beard the military shout, and 
saw the flame mount, they concluded there 
would be no mercy. It was now about sun-set, 
and they had been at hot work since noon. 

Pie has often words or phrases with which our 
language has hitherto had no knowledge. — One 
was a heart-friend to the republic, — A deed was 
expeded. — 'J'he Numidians began to reel, and 
were in hazard of falling into confusion. — The 


tutor embi'aced his pupil close in Ms arm?.— 
F’our Imndi’ed women were taxed, who have no 
doubt been the wives of the best Roman citizens. 
—Men not born to action are inconsequential in 
government. — Collectitious troops. — The foot by 
their violent attack began the fatal break in the 
Phasaliac field. — Pie and hi.s brother, with a 
politic common to other countries, had taken 
opposite sides. 

Plis epithets are of tlie gaudy or hyperbolical 
kind. The glorious news — eager hopes and 
dismal fears — bleeding Rome — divine laws and 
hallowed customs — merciless war — intense 
anxiety. 

Sometimes the reader is suddenly ravished 
with a sonox’ous sentence, of which when the 
noise is past, the meaning does not long remiiin. 
When Brutus set his legions to fill a moat, in- 
stead of heavy dragging and slow toil, they set 
about it with huzzas and racing, as if they Iiad 
been striving at the Olympic games. They 
hurled impetuous down the huge trees and 
stones, and with shouts forced them into the 
water ; so that the work, expected to continue 
half the campaign, was with rapid toil complet- 
ed in a few days. Brutus’s soldiers fell to the 
gate with resistless fury, it gave way at last 
with hideous crash. — This great and good man, 
doing his duty to his country, received a mortal 
wound, and glorious fell in the cause of Rome ; 
may his memory be ever dear to all lovers of 
liberty, learning, and humanity '—This promise 
ought ever to embalm his memory. — The queen 
of nations was torn by no foreign invadei*. — 

I Rome fell a sacrifice to her own sons, and was 
ravaged by her unnatural offspring : all the 
; great men of the state, all the good, all the liolj', 
i wei’e openly murdered by the wickedest and 
I worst. Little islands cover the harbour of 
Brindisi, and form the narrow outlet from the 
numerous creeks that compose its capacious port. 
At the appearance of Brutus and Cassius a 
shout of joy rent the heavens from the surround- 
ing multitudes. 

Such are the flowers which may be gathered 
by every hand in every jiart of this garden of 
eloquence. But having thus freely mentione<l 
our Autlior’.s faults, it remains that we acknow- 
ledge his merit ; and confess that this book is 
the work of a man of letters, that it is full of 
events displayed with accuracy, and related with 
vivacity; and though it is sufficiently defective 
to crush the vanity of its Author, it is sufficient- 
ly entertaining to invite readers. * 


From the literary Magazine, vol. I. p, 41, }1l^ 
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REVIEW' OF FOUR LETTERS FROM 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON TO BIL 
BENTLEY, 


CONTAINING SOME^ ARGUMENTS IN PROOF 
OF A BEITY. 

FROM THE LITERARY MAGAZIIfE, VOL. I. p. 89, 

1756. 

It will certainly be required, that notice should 
be taken of a book, however small, written on 
such a subject, by such an author. Yet I know 
not whether these Letters will he very satisfac- 
tory : for they are answers to inquiries not pub- 
lished ; and therefore though they contain many 
positions of great importance, are, in some parts, 
imperfect and obscure, by their reference to I)r. 
Bentley's Letters. 

Sir Isaac declares, that what he has done, is 
dm to ?wihing but industn/ and patient thought; 
and indeed long consideration is so necessary in 
Such abstruse inquiries, that it is always dan- 
gerous to publish the productions of great men, 
which are not known to have been designed for 
the press, and of which it is uncertain whether 
much patience and thought have been bestowed 
upon them. The principal question of these 
Letters gives occasion to observe how even the 
mind of Newton gains ground gradually upon 
darkness. 

“ As to your first query,” says he, it seems 
to me, that if the matter of our sun and planets, 
and all the matter of the universe, were evenly 
scattered throughout all the heavens, and every 
particle had an Innate gravity towards all the 
rest, and the whole space throughout which this 
matter was scattered was but finite j the matter 
on the outside of this space would by its gravity 
tend towards all the matter on the inside, and 
by consequence fall down into the middle of the 
whole space, and there compose one great 
spherical mass. But if the matter was evenly 
disposed throughout an infiuite space, it could 
never convene into one mass, but some of it 
would convene into one mass, and some into 
another, so as to make an infinite number of 
great masses, scattered at great distances from 
one to another throughout all that infinite space. 
And thus might the sun and fixed stars be form- 
ed, supposing the matter w'cre of a lucid nature. 
But how the matter should divide itself into two 
sorts, and that part of it %vhich is fit to compose 
a shining body, should fall down into one mass 
and make a sun, aud the res* which is fit to 
compose an opaque body, should coalesce, not 
into one great body like the shining matter, but 
into many little ones ; or if the sun at first were 
an opaque body like the planets, or the planets 
lucid bodies like the sun, how he alone should 
be changed into a shining body, whilst all they 
continue opaque, or all they be changed into 


opaque ones whilst he remains unchanged, I do 
not think more explicable by mere natural causes, 
but am forced to ascribe it to the counsel and 
contrivance of a voluntary agent.” 

The hypothesis of matter evenly disposed 
through infinite space, seems to labour with 
such difiiculties, as makes it almost a contradic- 
tory supposition, or a supposition destructive of 
itself. 

Matter evenly disp)oscd throiigh infinite space, is 
either created or eternal j if it was created, it 
infers a Creator ; if it was eternal, it had been 
from etei'nity evenly spread through injinite space; 
or it had been once coalesced in masses, and 
afterwards been diffused. Whatever state was 
first, must have been from eternity, and what 
had been from eternity could not be changed, 
but by a cause beginning to act as it had never 
acted before, that is, by the voluntary act of 
some external power. If matter infinitely awl 
evenly diffused was a moment without coalition, 
it could never coalesce at all by its own power. 
If matter originally tended to coalesce, it could 
never be evenly diffused through infinite space. 
Matter being supposed eternal, there never was 
a time when it could be diffused before its con- 
globation, or conglobated before its diffusion. 

This Sir Isaac seems by degrees to have un- 
derstood : for he says, in his second Letter, 

The reason why matter evenly scattered 
through a finite space would convene in the 
midst, you conceive the same with me; but that 
there should be a central particle,, so accurately 
placed in the middle, as to he always equally 
attracted on all sides, and thereby continue 
without motion, seems tome a supposition fully 
as hai’d as to make the sharpest needle stand up- 
right upon its point on a looking-glass. For if 
the very mathematical centre of the central par- 
ticle be not accurately in the very mathematical 
centre of the attractive power of the whole mass, 
the particle will not be attracted equally on all 
sides. And much harder is it to suppose all the 
particles in an infinite space should be so accu- 
rately poised one among another, as to stand 
still in a pei’fect equilibrium. For I reckon thi.s 
as hard as to make not one needle only, but an 
infinite number of them (so many as tlierc are 
particles in an infinite space) stand accurately 
poised upon their points. Yet I grant it possi- 
ble, at least by a divine power ; and if they were 
once to he placed, I agree with you that they 
would continue in that postui*e, without motion, 
for ever, nnle-ss put into new motion by the 
same power. When therefore I said, that mat- 
ter evenly spread through all space, would con- 
vene by its gi’avity into one or more great 
masses, I underetand it of matter not resting in 
an accurate poise.” 

Let not it be thouglit irreverence to this great 
name if I observe, that by matter emily sprcaH 
through infinite space, he now finds it necessary 
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to meaa matter not emily spread. Matter 7 iot 
evenly £^)read will indeed convene, but it will 
convene as soon as it eifelsts. And, in my opinion , 
tliis puzzling question about matter is only how 
that could be that never could have bceiiy or what 
a man thinks on when he thinks of nothing. 

Turn matter on all sides, make it eternal, or 
of late production, finite or infinite, there can be 
no regular system produced but by a voluntary 
and meaning agent. This the great Newton al- 
ways asserted, and this he asserts in the third 
letter: but imoves in another manner, in a man- | 
jier perhaps more happy and conclusive, 

<< The hypothesis of deriving the frame of the 
world hy mechanical principles from matter 
evenly spread through the heavens, being incon- 
sistent with my system, I had considered it very 
little before your letter put me upon it, and there- 
foi‘e trouble you with a line or two more about 
it, if this comes not too late for your use. 

« In my former I represented that the diurnal 
rotations of the planets could not be derived from 
gravity, but required a divine arm to impress 
them. And though gravity might give the 
planets a motion of descent towards the sun, 
either directly, or with some little obliquity, yet 
the transverse motions hy which they revolve in 
their several orbs, required the divine arm to im- 
press them according to the tangents of their 
orbs. 1 would now add, that the hypothesis of 
matter being at first evenly spread through the 
heavens, is, in my oijinion, inconsistent with the 
hypothesis of innate gravity, without a super* 
natural power to reconcile them, and therefore 
it infers a Deity. For if there be innate gravity, 
it is impossible now for the matter of the earth, 
and all the planets and stars, to fly up from them, 
and become evenly spread throughout all the 
heavens, vvithouta supernatural power ; and cer- 
tainly that which can never he hereafter without 
a supernatural jj-ower, could never be heretofore 
without the same power.” 


EEVIEW OF A JOURNAL OF EIGHT 
DAYS’ JOURNEY, 

From PoRTSMOOTH to Kingston won Thames, through 
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Ouii readers may perhaps remEmher that we 


gave them a short account of this book, with a 
letter extracted from it, in November, 1756. 
The author then sent us an injunction to forbear 
his work till a second edition should appear; 
this prohibition was rather too magisterial; for 
an author is no longer the sole master of a book 
which he has given to the public ; yet he has 
been punctually obeyed ; we had no desire to of., 
fend him, and if his character may be estimated 
by his book, he is a man whose failings may 
well be pardoned for his virtues. 

The second edition is now sent into the world, 
corrected and enlargedy and yielded up by the 
author to the attacks of criticism. But he shall 
find in us no malignity of censure. We wish, 
indeed, that among ocher corrections he had 
submitted his pages to the inspection of a gram- 
marian, that the elegances of one line might 
not have been disgraced by the improprieties of 
another ; but with us to mean well is a degree 
of merit which overbalances much greater er- 
rors than impurity of style. 

We have already given in our collections one 
of the letters, in which Mr. Han way endeavours 
to show, that^the consumption of tea is injurious 
to the interest of our country. We shall now 
endeavour to follow him regularly thi’ough all 
his observations on this modern luxury ; hut it 
can scarcely be candid, not to make a previous 
declaration, that he is to expect little justice 
from the author of this extract, a hardened and 
shameless tea-drinker, who has for twenty years 
diluted his meals with only the infusion of this 
fascinating plant, whose kettle has scarcely time 
to cool, who with tea amuses the evening, with 
tea solaces the midnight, and with tea welcomes 
the morning. 

He begins by refuting a popular notion, that 
bohea and green tea are leaves of the same shrub, 
gathered at different times of the year. He 
is of opinion that they are produced by different 
shrubs. The leaves of tea are gathered in dry 
weather; then dried and curled over the fire 
in copper pans. The Chinese use little green 
tea, imagining that it hinders digestion and ex- 
cites fevers. How it should have either effect is 
not easily discovered ; and if we consider the 
innumerable prejudices which prevail concern- 
ing our own plants, we shall very little regard 
these opinions of the Chinese vulgar, which ex- 
perience does not confirm. 

When the Chinese drink tea they infuse it 
slightly, and extract only the more volatile 
parts ; but though this seems to require great 
quantities at a time, yet the author believes, per- 
haps only because he has an inclination to believe 
it, that the English and Dutch use more than 
all the inhabitants of that extensive empire* 
The Chinese drink it sometimes with acids, sel- 
dom with sugar; and this practice our -author, 
who has no intention to find any thing right at 
home, recommends to his countrymen. 
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The history .of the rise and pi’ogress of tea- 
drinking is truly curious. Tea was first im- 
ported from Hollami l>y the Earls of Arlington 
and Ossory, in 1666 ; from their ladies the women 
of ipiaHty learned its use. Its price was then 
three pounds a pound, and continued the same 
to 1707. In 1715, we began to use green tea, 
and the practice of drinking it descended to the 
lower class of the people. In 1720, the French 
began to send it hither by a clandestine com- 
merce. From 1717 to 1726, w’e imported annu- 
ally seven hundred thousand pounds. From 
i7ii2 to 174-2, a million and two hundred tiion- 
sand pounds were every year brought to London ; 
in some years afterwards three millions ; and in 
755, near four millions of pounds, or two thou- 
sand tons, in which %ve are not to reckon that 
which is surreptitiously introduced, which per- 
ha^Js is nearly as much. Such quantities ai*e 
indeed sufficient to alarm iisj it is at least 
worth inquiry to know what arc the qualities 
of such a plant, and what the consequences of 
such a trade. 

He then proceeds to enumerate the mischiefs 
of tea, and seems willing to charge upon it 
every mischief that he can find. lie begins, 
however, by questioning the virtues ascribed to 
it, and denies that the crews of the Chinese 
ships are preserved in their voyage homewards 
from the scurvy by tea. About this report I 
have made some inquiry, and though I cannot 
find that these crews are wholly exempt from 
scorbutic maladies, they seem to suffer them 
less than other mariners in any course of equal i 
length. This I ascribe to the tea, not as pos- 
sessing any medicinal qualities, but as tempting 
them to drink more water, to dilute their salt 
food more copiously, and perhaps to forbear ^ 
punch, or other strong liquors. 

He then proceeds in the pathetic strain, to 
toll the ladies how, by drinking tea, they in- 
jure their health, and what is yet moi'e dear, 
their beauty. 

** To what can we ascribe the numerous com- 
plaints which prevail ? How many street creu- 
tur^s of your sex languish with a digestioTif 
low sjnritSf lassitudes, melancholy, and twenty 
disorders, which, in spite of the faculty, have yet 
no names, except the general one of Jiervous com- 
plaints 9 Let them change their diet, and among 
other articles, leave off drinking tea, it is more 
than probable the gi’eatest part of them will be 
restored to health.’* 

“ Hot water is also very hurtful to the teeth. 
The Chinese do not drink their tea so hot as we 
do, and yet they have bad teeth. This cannot 
be ascribed entirely to .wgar, for they use very 
little, as already observed ; but we all know that 
hot or cold things %vhich jjain the teeth, destroy 
them also. If we drank less tea, and used gentle 
acids for the gums and teeth, particularly .sour 
oranges, though we had a less number of French 
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dentists, I fancy this essential part of beauty 
would be much better preserved. 

« The women in the United Provinces, who 
sip tea from morning till night, are also as re- 
markable for bad teeth. They also look pallid, 
and many are troubled with certain feminine 
disorders arising from a relaxed habit. Tlie 
Portuguese ladies, on the other hand, entertain 
with sweetmeats, and yet they have very good 
teeth: hut their food in general is more of a fa- 
rinaceous and vegetable kind than ours. They 
also drink cold water instead of sipping hot, and 
never taste any fermented liquors; for these 
reasons the use of sxigar does not seem to be at 
all pernicious to them.’* 

Men seem to have lost their stature and 
comeliness, and women their beauty. I am not 
young, hut methinks there is not quite so much 
beauty in this land there was. Your very 
chambermaids have lost their bloom, I suppose 
by sipping tea. Even the agitations of the pas- 
sions at cards ai‘e not so great enemies to female 
charms. What Shakspeare ascribes to the con- 
cealment of love, is m this age more frequently 
occasioned by the use of tea.** 

To raise the fright still higher, he quotes an 
account of a pig’s tail scalded with tea, on which, 
however, he does not much insist. 

Of these dreadful effects, some are perhaps 
imaginary, and some may have another cause. 
That there is less beauty in the j>resent race of 
females, than in those who entered the world 
with us, all of us are inclined to think on whom 
beauty has ceased to smile ; hut our fathers and 
grandfathers made the same complaint before us ; 

I and our posterity will still find beauties irre- 
j sistibly powerful. 

That the diseases commonly called nervous, 

I tremors, fits, habitual depression, and all the 
I maladies which proceed from laxity and debility, 
are more Irequent than in any tbimer time, is, I 
believe, true, however deplomblc. X3ut this new 
race of evils will not be expelled by the prohi- 
bition of tea. This general languor is the ef- 
fect of general luxury, of general idleness. If 
it be most to he found among tea-drinkers, tlic 
reason is, that tea is one of the stated amuse- 
ments of the idle and luxurious. The whole 
mode of life is changed ; every kind of volun- 
tary labour, every exercise that strengthened the 
nerves and hardened the muscles, is fallen into 
disuse. The inhabitants are crowded together 
in populous cities, so that no occasion of life re- 
quires much motion : every one is near to all 
that he wants ; and the rich and delicate seldom 
pass from one street to another, but in carriages 
of pleasure. Yet we eat and drink, or strive to 
eat and drink, like the hunter and huntresses, 
the fanners and the housewives of the former 
generation : and they that pass ten hours in bed, 
and eight at cards, and; the greater part of the 
other six at the table, are taught to impute to 
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tea all the diseases which a life unnatural in all 
its parts may chance to bring upon them. 

Tea, among the greater part of those who use 
St most, is drunk in no great quantity. As it 
neither exhilarates the heart, nor stimulates the 
palate, it is commonly an entertainment merely 
nominal, a pretence for assembling to prattle, for 
interrupting business, or diversifying idleness. 
They who drink one cup, and who drink twenty, 
are equally punctual in preparing or partaking 
it 5 and indeed there are few but discover by their 
indilfei’ence about it, that they are brought to- 
gether not by the tea, but the tea-table. Three 
cups make the common quantity, so slightly im- 
pregnated, that perhaps they might be tinged 
with the Athenian cicuta, and produce less ef- 
fects than these letters charge upon tea. 

Our author proceeds to show yet other bad 
qualities of this hated leaf. 

Green tea, when made strong even by infu- 
sion, is an emetic ; nay, I am told it is used as 
such in China ; a decoction of it certainly per- 
forms this operation ; yet by long use it is drunk 
by many without such an effect. The infusion 
also, when it is made strong, and stands long to 
draw the grosser particles, will convulse the 
bowels ; even in the manner commonly used, it 
has this effect on some constitutions, as I have 
already remarked to you from my oim experience. 

You see 1 confess my tveahiess without re- 
serve ; but those who arc very fond of tea, if 
their digestion is wealt, and they find themselves 
disordered, they generally ascribe it to any cause 
except the tme one. I am aware that the effect 
just mentioned is imputed to the hot water ; let 
it be so, and my argument is still good ; but who 
pretends to say it is not partly owing to particular 
kinds of tea? perhaps such as partake of cop-' 
peras, W'hich there is cause to apprehend is some- 
times the case : if we judge fz’om the manner in 
which it is said to be cured, together with its or- 
dinary effects, there is some foundation for this 
opinion. Put a drop of strong tea, either gvm? 
or hohea, hat chiefly the former, on the blade of 
a knife, though it is not coiTOsive in the same 
manner as viti’iol, yet there appears to be a cor- 
rosive quality in it, very different from that of 
fruit, which stains the knife,” 

He afterwards quotes Paulli to prove that tea 
is a desiccative, and ought not to he used after the 
fortieth year, I liave then long exceeded the 
limits of permission, but I comfort myself, that 
all the enemies of tea cannot be in the right. 
If tea be desiccative, according to Paulli, it Can- 
not weaken the fibres, as ou.r author imagines ; 
if it be emetic, it must constringe the stomach, 
rather than relax it. 

The formidable quality of tinging the knife, it 
has ill , common with acorns, the bark and leaves 
of oak, and c^'ery astringent bark or leaf: the 
copperas which is given to the tea, is really in 
the knife. Ink may be made of any ferrugiucoas 


matter and astringent vegetable, as it is generally 
made of galls and copperas. 

From Tea the writer digresses to spirituous 
liquors, about which he will have no controversy 
with the “ Literary Magazine we shall there- 
fore insert almost his whole letter, and add to it 
one testimony, that the mischiefs arising on 
every side from this compendious mode of 
drunkenness, are enormous and insupportable ; 
equally to be found among the great and the 
mean ; filling palaces with disquiet and distrac- 
tion ; harder to be borne as it cannot be men- 
tioned ; and overwhelming multitudes with in- 
curable diseases and unpitied poverty. 

Though tea and gin have spread tbeir 
baneful influence over this island and his Ma- 
jesty’s other dominions, yet you may be well as- 
sured, that the governors of the Foundling 
Hospital will exert their utmost skill and vigi- 
lance to ju’event the children under their care 
from being poisoned, or enei’vated by one or the 
other. This, however, is not the case of tvor/c- 
houses ; it is well known, to the shame of those 
who are charged with the care of them, that gin 
has been too often permitted to enter their gates ; 
and the debauched appetites of the people who 
inhabit these houses, has been mged as a reason 
for it. 

Desperate diseases require desperate reme- 
dies ; if laws are rigidly executed against mur- 
derers in the highway, those who provide a 
draught of gin, which we see is murderous, ought 
not to be countenanced. I am now informed, 
that in certain hospitals, where the number of 
the dek used to be about 5600, in 14 years, 

b’rom 1704 to 1718, they increased to 8189 ; 

From 1718 to 1734, still augmented to 12,710; 

And from 1734 to 1749, mnUiplM to 38,147. 

What a dreadful spectre does this exhibit ! 
nor must we wonder, when satisfactory evidence 
was given before the great council of the nation, 
that near eight millions of gallons of distilled 
spirits, at the standard it is commonly reduced 
to for drinking, was actually consumed annually 
in drams ! the shocking difference in the numbers 
of the sick, and we may presume of the dead 
also, was supposed to keep pace with gin : and 
the most ingenious and unprejudiced physicians 
ascribed it to this cause. What is to be done 
under these melancholy circumstances ? Shall 
we still countenance the distillery, for the sake 
of the revenue; out of tenderness to the fem 
who will suffer by i ts being abolished ; for fear of 
, the madness of the people; or that foreigners 
will run it in upon us? There can be no evil so 
great ns that we now suffer, except the making 
the same consumption, and paying for it to 
foreigners in money, which £ hope never will be 
the case. 

As to tile revenue, it certainly may be re- 
placed by taxes upon the necessaries of life, even 
upon the bread we eat, or, in other words, upon 
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tlie land, which is the great source of supply to 
tlse pahlic and to individuals. Nor can I per- 
suade myselfj hut that the peo^de may be weaned 
from the habit of poisoning themselves. The 
difficulty of smuggling a bulky liquid, joined to 
the severity which aught to be exercised towards 
smugglers, whose illegal commerce is of so in- 
fernal a nature, must in time produce the effect 
desired. Spirituous liquors being abolished, in. 
stead of having the most undisciplined and aban- 
doned poor, we might soon boast a race of men, 
temperate, religious, and industrious even to a 
py'overb. We should soon see the qyQnderous 
burden of the 'poors rate decrease, and the beauty 
and strength of the land rejuvenate. Schools, 
wmi’k-houses, and hospitals, might then be suffi- 
cient to clear our streets of distress and misery, 
wliich never will be the case whilst the love of 
poison prevails, and the means of ruiu is sold in 
above one thousand houses in the city of Lon- 
don, two thousand two hundred in Westminster, 
and one thousand nine hundred and thirty in 
Ilolborn and St. Giles’s. 

“ But if other uses still demand liquid fire, 1 
would really propose, that it should be sold only 
in quart bottles, sealed up with the king’s seal, 
with a very high duty, and none sold without 
being mixed with a strong emetic. 

Many become objects of charity by their in- 
teynperance, and this excludes others who are 
such by the unavoidable accidents of life, or who 
cannot by any means support themselves. Hence 
it appears, that the introducing new habits of 
life, is the most substantial charity; and that 
the regulation of charity-schools, hospitals, and 
tvork-houses, not the augnientutiori of their 
number, can make them answer the wise ends 
for which they were instituted. 

The children of beggars should be ffiso taken 
from them, and bred up to labour, as children of 
the public. Thus the distressed might be re- 
lieved at a sixth part of the present expense ; 
the idle be compelled to imrk or starve; and the 
mad be sent to Bedlam. We should not see 
human nature disgraced by the aged, the maim- 
ed, the sickly, and young children, begging their 
bread ; nor would compassion be abused by those 
who have reduced it to an art to catch the tin- 
w'-ary. Nothing is wanting but common sense 
and honesty in the execution of laws. 

To prevent such abuse in the streets, seems 
more practicable than to abolish bad habits ivithin 
doors, where greater numbers perish. We see 
in many familiar instances the fatal effects of 
example. The careless spending of time among 
servants, who are tdiargcd with the care of in- 
fants, is often fatal ; the nurse frequently de- 
stroys the child 1 the poor infant being left ne- 
glected, expires whilst she is six>ping her tea! 
This may appear to you as ra?ik prejudkc, or 
jest; but 1 am assured, from tliemo&tindithkahle 
evidence, that many veiy extraordinary cases of 


this kind have really happened among those 
whose duty does not permit of such kind of 
habits.’* 

“ It is paiHly from such causes, that nurses of 
the children of the public often forget them- 
selves, and become when infants cry; 

the next step to this, is using extraordinary 
means to quiet them. I have already mentioned 
the term killing 7iurse, as known in some work- 
houses: Venice treacle, 2^^PPl/ “^^^der, and God- 
frey's cordial, have been the khid instruments of 
lulling the child to his everlasting rest. If these 
pious women could send up an ejaculation when 
the child expired, all was well, and no questions 
asked by the superiors. An ingenious friend of 
mine informs mo, that this has been so often the 
case, in some workhouses, that '\''enicc treacle 
has acquii-cd the appellation «of dhc Lord have 
mercy vqyon me, in allusion to the nurses’ hack- 
\ 7ieyed expression of jmdended grief wlien infants 
expix’e! Larewell 

1 know not uiion what observation IMr. Han- 
way founds his confidence in the governoi’S of 
the Foundling Hospital, men of whom 1 have 
not any knowledge, but whom I intreat to con- 
sider a little the minds as well as bodies of the 
children, I am inclined to believe irreligion 
equally pernicious with gin and tea, and there- 
fore think it not unseasonable to mention, that 
when a few montbs ago I wandered through the 
Hospital, I found not a child that seemed to have 
heard of his creed or the commandments. To 
breed up children in this manner, is to rescue 
them from an early grave, that they may find 
employment for the gibbet; from dying in inno- 
cence, that they may perish by their crimes. 

Having considered the effects of tea upon the 
health of the drinker, which, I think, he has 
aggravated in the vehemence of his zeal, and 
which, after soliciting them by this watery lux- 
ury, year after year, I have not yet felt : he 
proceeds to examine how it may be shown to 
affect our interest ; and first calculates the na- 
tional loss by the time, spent in drinking tea. I 
have no desire to appear captious, and shall 
therefore readily admit, that t<fa is a liquor not 
proper for the lower clas.ses of the people, as it 
supplies no strength to labour, or relief to dis- 
ease, but gratifies the taste without noiudshing 
the body. It is a barren superfluity, to which 
those who can hardly procure what nature re- 
quires, cannot prudently habituate themselves. 
Its proper use is to amuse the idle, and relax 
the studious, and dilute the full meals of those 
who cannot use exercise, and will not use absti- 
nence. That time is lost in this insipid enter- 
tainment, cannot be denied ; tnapy trifle away 
at the tea-table those moments which would be 
better spent ; but that any national detriment 
can be inferred from this waste of time, does 
not evidently appear, because I know not that 
any work remains undone for want of hands. 
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Oiu’ mtinufactures seem to be limited, not by 
llie possibility of work, but by tbe possibility 
of sale. 

His next argument is more clear. He affirms, 
that one hundred and fifty thousand pounds in 
silver are paid to the Chinese annually, for three 
millions of pounds of tea, and that for two mil- 
lions more brought clandestinely from the neigh- ^ 
hotiring coast, we pay, at twenty-pence a pound, 
one hundred and sixty-six thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six pounds. The author justly con- 
ceives that this computation will waken us ; for, 
says he, The loss of health, the loss of time, 
the injury of morals, are not very sensibly felt 
by some, who are alai'med when you talk of the 
loss of money.” But he excuses the East- India 
Company, as men not obliged to be political 
arithmeticians, or to inquire so much what the 
nation loses, as how themselves may grow rich. \ 
It is certain, that they who drink tea, have no 
right to complain of those that import it ; hut 
if Mr. Hanway’s computation be just, tbe im- 
portation and the use of it ought at once to be 
stopped by a penal law. 

The author allows one slight argument in fa- 
vour of tea, wdiich, in my opinion, might be with 
far greater justice urged both against that and 
many other parts of our naval trade. « The 
tea-trade employs (he tells us) six ships, and 
five or six hundred seamen, sent annually to 
China. It likewise brings in a revenue of three 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds, which, as 
a tax on luxuiy, may he considered as of great 
utility to the state.” The utility of this tax I 
cannot find ; a tax on luxury is no better than 
another tax, unless it hinders luxury, which can- 
not he said of the impost upon tea, while it is 
thus used by the great and the mean, the rich 
and the poor. The truth is, that by the loss of 
one hundi’ed and fifty thousand pounds, w'e pro- 
cure the means of shifting three hundred and 
sixty thousand at best, only from one hand to 
another ; but perhaps sometimes into hands by 
which it is not very honestly employed. Of the 
five or six hundred seamen sent to China, I am 
told that sometimes half, and commonly a third 
part, perish in the voyage ; so that instead of 
setting this navigation against the inconvenien- 
ces already alleged, we may add to them, the 
yearly loss of tw'^o hxindred men in the prime of 
life ; and reckon, that the trade of China has 
destroyed ten thousand men since the beginning 
of this century. 

If tea he thus pernicious, if it impoverishes 
our country, if it raises temptation, and gives 
opportunity to illicit commerce, which I have 
always looked on as one of the strongest evi- 
dences of the incfficacy of our law, thd weak- 
ness of our government, and the corruption of 
our people, lot us at once resolve to prohibit it 
for ever- 

‘‘ If the q'neslion was, how fo promote indus- 


try most advantageously 3 . in lieu of our tea- trade, 
supposing every branch of our commerce to be 
already fully supplied with men and money ? If 
a quarter the sum now spent in tea, were laid 
out annually in plantations, making public gar- 
dens, in paving and widening streets, in making 
roadsy in rendering rimrs navigable, erecting 
, palaces, building bndges, or neat and convenient 
houses where are now only Imtsi draining lands, 
or rendeidng those which are now barren of some 
use; should we not be gainers, and provide more 
for health, pleasure, and longlife, compared with 
the consequences of the tea- trade?” 

Our riches would be much better employed 
to these purposes j but if this project does not 
please, let us first resolve to save our money, 
and we shall afterwards very easily find ways to 
spend it. 


KEPLY TO A PAPER IN THE GA- 
ZETTEER OF MAY 36, 1757. 

FROM THE LITERARY MAGAZINE, VOL. II. P. 253. 

It is ohsei'ved in the sage Gil Bias, that an ex- 
asperated author is not easily pacified. I have 
therefore, very little hope of making my peace 
with the writer of the Eight Days* Journey : in- 
deed so little, that I have long deliberated whe- 
ther I should not rather sit silently down under 
his displeasure, than aggravate my misfortune 
by a defence of which my heart forhodes the ill 
success. Deliberation is often useless. I am 
afraid that I have at last made the wrong choice ; 
and that I might better have resigned my cause, 
without a struggle, to time and fortune, since I 
shall run the hazard of a new offence by the ne- 
cessitv of asking him why he is angry 9 

Distress and terror often discover to us those 
faults with which we should never have re- 
proached ourselves in a happy state. Yet, de- 
jected as I am, when I review the transaction 
between me and this winter, I cannot find that 
I have been deficient in reverence. When his 
book was first printed, he hints that I procured 
a sight of it before it was published. How the 
sight of it was procured, I do not now very 
. exactly remember; but if my curiosity was 
greater than my prudence, if I laid rash hands 
on the fatal volume, I have surely suffered like 
him who hurst the box, fi’om which evil rushed 
into the world. 

I took it, however, and inspected it as the 
work of an author not higher than myself; and 
was confirmed in my opinion, when I found 
that these letters were not tvrilten to be printed, 
I concluded, however, that though not written 
to he prmtedf they were printed to be read, and 
inserted one of them in the collection of No- 
verpber last. Not many days after I received a 
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note, informing’ me, that I ought to have wait- 
ed for a more correct edition. This injunction, 
was obeyed. The edition appeared, and I sup- 
posed myself at liberty to tell my thoughts upon 
it, as upon any other boolc, upon a royal mani- 
festo, or an act of parliament. But see the fate 
of ignorant temerity ! I now find, but find too 
late, that instead of a writer whose only power 
is in his pen, I have irritated an important mem- 
ber of an important corporation ; a man who, as 
he tells ns in his letters, puts horses to his cha- 
riot. 

It was allowed to the disputant of old to yield 
up the controversy with little i*esistance to the 
master of forty legions. Those who know how 
weakly naked truth can defend her advocates, 
would forgive me if I should pay the same re- 
spect to a Governor of the Foundlings. Yet 
the consciousness of my own rectitude of inten- 
tion incites me to ask opce again, how I have 
offended ? 

There are only three subjects upon which my 
unlucky pen has happened to venture. Tea; 
the author of the Journal; and the Foundling 
Hospital, 

Of tea what have I said ? That I have drank 
it twenty years without hurt, and therefore be- 
lieve it not to be poison ; that if it dries the 
fibres, it cannot soften them; that if it con- 
stringes, it cannot relax. I have modestly doubt- 
ed whether it has diminished the strength of our 
. men, or the beauty of our women ; and whether 
it muph hinders progress of our woollen or 
iron manufactures ;. but I allowed it to be a bar- 
ren superfi uity, neither medicinal nor nutricious, 
that neither supplied strength nor cheerfulness, 
neither relieved w-eariness, nor exhilarated sor- 
row : I inserted, without charge or suspicion of 
falsehood, the sums exported to purchase it; and 
proposed a law to prohibit it for ever. 

Of the author I nnfo^^tunately said,, that his 
injunction was somewhat too magisterial. This 
I said before I knew that he was a Governor of 
the Foundlings ; but he seems inclined to pumsli 
this failure of respect, as the Czar of Muscovy 
made war upon Sweden, because he was not 
treated with sufficient honours when he passed 
through the country in disguise. Yet was. not 
this iiTcvercnce without extenuation. Some- 
thing was said of the merit of meaning well, and 
the Journalist was declared to be a man. whose 
failings might well be pardoned for his virkies. This 
is the highest praise which human gratitude can 
confer upon human merit; praise that would 
have more than satisfied Titus or Augustus, but 
which I must own to be inadequate and penu- 
rious, when offered; to the member o f an import- 
ant corporation. 

I am asked whether I meant, to satirise the 
map, or criticise the writer, when I say that lie 
beliemSf only perhaps because he has inclhiaiion 
to bel/me % that the English and Dutch consume 


mo^e tea thayi the vast empire of China 9 Between 
the writer and the man 1 did not at that time 
consider the distinction. Th e wx’iter I found not 
of more than mortal might, and I did not imme- 
diately recollect that the man put horses to Lis 
chariot. But I did not write wholly without 
consideration. I knew hut two causes of belief, 
evidence and inclination. What evidence the 
Journalist could have of the Chinese consump- 
tion of tea, I was not able to discover. The offi- 
cers of the East India Company are excluded, 
they best know why, from the towns and. the 
country of China; they ai’e treated as w'e treat 
gypsies and vagrants, and obliged to retire 
eveiy nigbt to their own hovel. What intelli- 
gence such travellers may bring, is of no great 
importance. Anti though the missionaries boast 
of having once penetrated fm’ther, I think they 
have never calculated the tea drank by the 
Chinese. There beir»g thus no evidence for his 
opinion, to what could I ascribe it but to incli- 
nation ? . 

I am yet charged more heavily for having said, 
that he has no intention to find any thing right at 
home, I believe every reader restrained this im- 
putation to the subject which produced it, and 
supposed me to insinuate only that he meant to 
spare no part of the tea-table, whether essence 
or circumstance. But this line he has selected 
as an instance of virulence and acrimony, and 
confutes it by a lofty and splendid panegyric on 
; himself. He asserts, that he finds many things 
right at home, and that he loves his country 
almost to enthusiasm. 

I had not the least doubt that he had found in 
his country many things to please him ; nor did 
I suppose that he desired the same inversion of 
every part of life, as of the use of tea. The 
proposal of drinking tea sour, show^ed indeed 
such a disposition to practical paradoxes, that 
there was reason to fear lest some succeeding 
letter should recommend the dress of the Piets, 
or the cookery of the Eskimaux. However, I 
met with no other innovations, and therefore 
was willing to hope that he found something 
right at home. 

But his love of his country seemed not to rise 
quite to enthusiasm, when, amidst his rage 
against tea, he made a smooth apology for the 
East India Company, as men who might not 
think themselves obliged to be political arith- 
meticians. I hold, though no enthusiastic pa- 
triot, that every man who lives and trades under 
the protection of a community, is obliged to 
consider whether he hurts or benefits those who 
pi’otect him ; and that the most which can be 
indulged to private interest is a neuteal traffic, 
if any sucli can be, by which our country is not 
injured, though it may not be benefited. 

But he now renews his declamatjon against 
tea, notwithstanding the greatness or power of 
those that have interest or inclination to support 
3 P 
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St. I know not of what power or greatness he 
may dream. The importers only have an inter- 
est in defending it. I am sure they are not great, 
and I hope they are not powei*ful. Those whose 
inclination leads them to continue this practice, 
are too numerous, hut I believe their power is 
such as the Journalist may defy without enthu- | 
siasm* The love of our country, when it rises 
to enthusiasm, is an ambiguous and uncertain 
virtue ; when a man is enthusiastic, he ceases to 
he reasonable, and when he once departs from 
reason, what will he do hut drink sour tea? As 
the Journalist, though enthusiastically zealous ' 
for his country, has, with regard to smaller 
things, the placid happiness of philosophical in- i 
difference, I can give him no disturbance by 
advising him to restrain even the love of his 
country within due limits, lest it should some- 
times swell too high, fill the whole capacity of 
his soul, and leave less room for the love of 
truth. 

Nothing now remains hut that I review my 
positions concerning the Foundling-Hospital. 
What I declared last month, I declare now once 
more, that I found none of the children that 
appeared to have heard the catechism. It is in- 
quired how 1 wandered, and how I examined? 
There is doubtless subtilty in the question ; I 
know not well how to answer it. Happily I 
did not wander alone ; I attended some ladies 
with another gentleman, who all heard and as- 
sisted the inquiry with equal grief and indigna- 
tion. I did not conceal my observations. No- 
tice was given of this shameful defect soon after, 
at my request, to one of the highest names of 
the society. This 1 am now told is incredible ; 
but since it is true, and the past is out of human 
power, the most important corporation cannot 
make it false. But why is it incredible? Be- 
cause in the rules of the Hospital the children 
are ordered to learn the rudiments of religion. 
Orders are easily made, but they do not execute 
themselves. They say their catechism, at stated 
times, under an able master. But this able 
master was, I think, not elected before last 
February ; and my visit happened, if 1 mistake 
not, in November. The children were shy 
when inteiTogated by a stranger. This may be 
true, but the same shyness I do not remember 
to have hindered them from answering other ' 
questions; and I wonder why children so much | 
accustomed to new spectators shouW be emi- 
neritly shy. 

My opponent, in the first paragraph, calls the 
inference that I made from this negligence, a 
hasty conclusion : to the decency of this expres- 
sion I Lad nothing to object : but as he grew 
hot in his career, his enthusiasm began to 
sparkle ; and in the vehemence of his postscript, 
he charges my assertions, and my reasons for 
advancing them, with folly and malice. His 
argumentation being somewhat enthusiastical, I 


cannot fully comprehend, but it seems to stand 
thus : my insinuations are foolish or malicious, 
since I know not one of the governors of the 
Hospital ; for he that knows not the governors 
of the Hospital, must be very foolish or mali- 
cious. 

He has, however, so much kindness for me, 
that he advises me to consult my safety when I 
talk of corporations. I know not what the most 
important* corporation can do, becoming man- 
hood, by which my safety is endangered. My 
reputation is safe, for I can prove the fact ; my 
quiet is safe, for I meant well; and for any 
other safety, I am not used to be very solicitous. 

I am always sorry when I see any being la- 
bouring in vain ; and in return for the Journal- 
ist’s attention to my safety, I will confess some 
compassion for his tumultuous resentment; since 
all his invectives fume into the air, with so little 
effect upon me, that I still esteem him as one 
that has the merit of meaning well; and still be- 
lieve him to be a man whose failings may he justly 
pardonedfor his virtues. 


REVIEW OF AN ESSAY ON THE 
WRITINGS AND GENIUS OF POPE. 

FROM THE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 1756. 

This is a very curious and entertaining miscel- 
lany of critical remarks and literary history. 
Though the book promises nothing but observa- 
tions on the writings of Pope, yet no opportu- 
nity is neglected of introducing the character of 
any other writer, or the mention of any per- 
formance or event in which learning is interest- 
ed. From Pope, however, he always takes his 
hint, and to Pope he returns again from his di- 
gressions. The facts which he mentions, though 
they are seldom anecdotes in a rigorous sense, 
are often such as are very little known, and 
such as will delight more readers than naked 
criticism. 

As he examines the works of this great poet 
in an order nearly chronological, he necessarily 
begins with his pastorals, which, considered as 
representations of any kind of life, he very just- 
ly censures ; for there is in them a mixture of 
Gi’ecian and English, of ancient and modern, 
images. Windsor is coupled with Hybla, and 
Thames with Pactolus. He then compares some 
passages which Pope has imitated or translated, 
with the imitation or version, and gives the 
preference to the originals, perhaps not always 
upon convincing arguments. 

Theocritus makes his lover wish to be a bee, 
that he might creep among the leaves that form 
the chaplet of his mistress. Pope’s enamoured 
swain longs to be made the captive bird that 
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sings in bis fair one’s bower, that she might 
listen to his songs, and reward them with her 
kisses. The critic prefers the image of Theo- 
critus as more wild, more delicate, and more 
uncommon. 

It is natm’al for a lover to wish that he might 
be any thing that could come near to his ladj\ 
But we more naturally desire to he that which 
she fondles and caresses, than that which she 
would avoid, at least would neglect. The supe- 
rior delicacy of Theocritus I cannot discovei', 
nor can indeed And, that cither in the one or 
the other image there is any want of delicacy. 
Wliich of the two images was less common in 
the time of the poet who used it, for on that 
consideration the merit of novelty depends, 1 
think it i$ now out of any critic’s power to 
decide. 

He remarks, I am afraid with too much jus- 
tice, that there is not a single new thought in 
the pastorals ; and with eciual reason declares, 
that their chief beauty consists in their correct 
and musical vcrsidcation, which has so infiu- ' 
enced the English ear, as to render every mo- 
derate rhymer harmonious. 

In his examination of the Messiah, he justly 
ohsei'ves some deviations from the inspired au- 
thor, which weaken the imagery, and dispirit 
the expression. 

On Windsor Forest, he declares, 1 think with- 
out proof, that descriptive poetry was by no 
means the excellence of Pope ; he draws this in- 
ference from the few images introduced in this 
poem, xvhich would not equally belong to any 
other place. He must inquire whether Wind- 
sor Forest has in reality any thing peculiar. 

The Stag-chase is not, he says, so full, so ani- 
mated, and so circumstantiated as Somerville’s. 
Barely to say that one performance is not so 
good as another, is to ci'iticise with little exact- 
ness. But Pope has directed that we should in 
every work regard the author’s end. The Stag- 
chase is the main subject of Somerville, and 
might therefore be properly dilated in all its 
circumstances ; in Pope it is only incidental, 
and was to be despatched in a few lines. 

He makes a just observation, that the des- 
cription of the external beauties of nature is 
usually the first effort of a young genius, before 
he hath studied nature and passions. Some of 
Milton’s most early as well as most exquisite 
pieces ai‘e his Lycidas, V Allegro, and II Fenseroso, 
if we may except his ode on the Nativity of 
Christ, which is indeed prior in order of time, 
and in which a penetrating critic might have 
observed the seeds of that boundless imagina- 
tion which was one day to produce the Paradise 
Lost.” 

Mentioning Thomson and other descriptive 
poets, he remarks, that writers fail in their co- 
pies for want of acquaintance with oxdgmals, and 
justly ridicules those who thujk they can form 


just ideas of valleys, mountains, and rivers, in a 
garret of the Strand. For this reason I cannot 
regret with this author, that Pope laid aside his 
design of writing American pastorals ; for as he 
must have painted scenes which he never saw, 
and manners which he never knew, his perform- 
ance, though it might have been a pleasing 
amusement of fancy, would have exhibited no 
representation of nature or of life. 

After the pastorals, the critic considers the 
lyric poetry of Pope, and dwells longest on the 
ode on St. Cedliads day, which he, like the rest 
of mankind, places next to that of Dryden, and 
not much below it. PIo remarks after Mr. 
Spence, that the first stanza is a perfect concert. 
The second he thinks a little flat j he justly com- 
mends the fourth, but without notice of the best 
line in that stanza, or in the poem : 

. Transported deini-gods stood round 

And men grew heroes at the sound. 

In the latter part of the ode he objects to the 
stanza of triumph : 

Thus song could reveal, &c. 

as written in a measure ridiculous and bur- 
lesque, and 'justifies his answer by observing 
that Addison uses the same numbers in the 
scene of Rosamond between G ridel iue and Sir 
Trusty ; 

How unhappy is he, &c. 

That the measure is the same in both passages, 
must he confessed, and both poets perhaps chose 
their numbers properly j for they both meant to 
express a kind of airy hilarity. The two pas- 
sions of merriment and exultation are undoubt- 
edly different ; they are as different as a gambol 
and a triumph, hut each is a species of joy; and 
poetical measures have not in any languagebeen 
so far refined as to provide for the subdivisions of 
passion. They can only be adapted to genei'al 
purposes ; but the particular and minuter pro- 
pi-iety must he sought only in the sentiment and 
I language. Thus the numbers are the same in 
Colin’s Complaint, and in the ballad of Darby 
and Joan, though in one sadness is represented, 
and in the other tranquillity; so the measure is 
the .same of Pope’s TJnfortimatc Lady, and the 
Praise q/* Voiture* 

He observes very justly, that the odes both of 
Dryden and Pope conclude unsuitably and un- 
naturally with epigram. 

He then spends a page upon Mr. Handel’s 
music to Dryden’s ode, and speaks of him with 
that regard which he has generally obtained 
among the lovers of sound. He finds something 
amiss in the air With ravished ears,” but 
has overlooked or forgotten the grossCvSt fault in, 
that composition, which is that in this line ; 

Kevengc, revenge, Tiinothcus cries. 
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He tias laid much stress upon the turo latter 
words, which are merely words of connection, 
and oiTght in music to be considered as paren- 
thetical. 

From this ode is struck out a digression on 
the nature of odes, and the comparative excel- 
lence of the ancients and moderns. He mentions 
the chorus which Pope wrote for the Duke of 
Buckingham ; and thence takes occasion to treat 
of the chorus of the ancients. He then comes to 
another ode, of “ The dying Christian to his Soid,^"" 
in which finding an apparent imitation of Flat- 
man, he falls into a pleasing and learned specu- i 
lation on the resembling passages to be found in 
different poets. 

He mentions with great regard Pope’s ode on 
Solitude, written when he was but twelve years 
old, hut omits to mention the poem on Silence, 
composed, I think, as early, with much greater 
elegance of diction, music of numbers, extent 
of observation, and force of thought. If he had 
happened to think on Baillet’s chapter of JBn- 
fans celebres, he might have made on this occa- 
sion a very entertaining dissertation on early 
excellence. 

Hfe comes next to the Essay on Criticism, the 
stupendous performance of a youth not yet 
twenty years old j and after having detailed the 
felicities of condition to which he imagines Pope 
to have owed his wonderful prematurity of 
mind, he tells us that he is well informed this 
essay was first written in prose. There is no- 
thing improbable in the report, nothing indeed 
but what is more likely than the contrary ; yet 
I cannot forbear to hint to this writer and all 
others, the danger and weakness of trusting too 
readily to information. Nothing hut experience 
could evince the frequency of false information, 
or enable a-ny man to conceive that so many 
groundless reports should he propagated as every 
man of eminence may hear of himself. Some men 
relate what they think as what they know ; some 
men of confused memories and habitual inaccu- 
racy ascribe to one man what belongs to another ; 
and some talk on without thought or cai*e. A 
few men are sufficient to broach falsehoods,, 
which are after wards irmocently diffused by suc- 
cessive relaters. 

He proceeds on eatamining passage after pas- 
sage of this essay ; hut we must pass over all 
those criticisms to which we have not something 
to add or to object, or where this author does not 
differ from the general voice of mankind. We 
cannot agree with him in his censure of the com- 
parison of a student advancing in science with a 
traveller passing the Alps, which is perhaps the 
best simile in our language ; that in which the 
most exact resemblance is traced between things 
in appearance utterly unrelated to each other. 
That the last line conveys no new idea, is not 
true ; it makes particular what was before gene- 
ral. Whether the description which he adds 
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from another author be, as he says, more full 
and striking than that of Pope, is not to be in- 
quired. Pope’s description is relative, and can 
admit no greater length than is usually allowed 
to a simile, nor any other particulars than such 
as form, the correspondence. 

Unvaried rhymes, says this writer, highly dis- 
gust I’eaders of a good ear. It is surely not the 
ear but the mind that is offended. The fault 
arising from the use of common rhymes is, that 
by reading the past line the second naay be 
guessed, and half the composition loses the 
grace of novelty. 

On occasion of the mention of an alexandrine, 
the critic observes, that “ the alexandrine may 
be thought a modern measure, hut that Robert 
of Gloucester's Wife is an alexandrine, with the 
addition of two syllables ; and that Sternhold 
and Hopkins translated the Psalms in the same 
measure of fourteen syllables, though, they are 
printed otherwise.” 

This seems not to be accurately conceived or 
expressed ; an alexaudxdne with the addition of 
two syllables, is no more an alexandrine than 
with the detraction of two syllables. Sternhold 
and Hopkins did generally write in the alternate 
measure of eight and six syllables; but Hop- 
kins commonly rhymed the fii’st and third, 
Sternhold only the second and fourth ; so that 
Sternhold may be considered as writing couplets 
of long lines ; but Hopkins wrote regular stanzas. 
From the practice of printing the long lines of 
fourteen syllables in two short lines, arose the 
license of some of our poets, who, though pro- 
fessing to write in stanzas, neglected the rhymes 
of the fii'st and third lines. 

Pope has mentioned Petronius among the 
great names of criticism, as the remarker justly 
observes, without any critical merit. It is to be 
suspected that Pope had never read his book, 
and mentioned him on the credit of two or three 
sentences which he had often seen quoted, ima- 
gining that where there was so much there must 
necessarily be more. Young men in haste to be 
renowned, too frequently talk of books which 
they have scarcely seen. 

The revival of learning mentioned in this 
poem, affords an opportunity of mentioning the 
chief periods of literary history, of which this 
writer reckons five : that of Alexander, of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, of Augustus, of Leo the 
Tenth, of Queen. Anne. 

These observations are concluded with a re- 
mark which deserves great attention : In no 
polished nation, after criticism has been much 
studied, and the rules of writing established, has 
any very extraordinary book ever appeared,” 

The Rape of the Lock was always regarded 
by Pope as the highest production of his genius. 
On occasion of this work, the history df the co- 
mic heroic is given ; dnd We are told that ii 
descended from Faasohi to Boileau, from 
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Boileau to Garth, and from Garth to Pope. 
Garth is mentioned pei’haps with too much 
honour; hut all are confessed to he inferior to 
Pope. There is in his remarks on this work no 
discovery of any latent beauty, nor any thing 
subtle or striking; he is indeed commonly right, 
hut has discussed no difficult question^ 

The next pieces to be considered are the Verses 
to the Mernov}/ of ctn imfortuuate Xiccd^j the Pro- 
logue to Cato, and EjMogue to Jane Shore* The 
first piece he commends. On occasion of the 
second he digresses, according to his custom, 
into a learned dissertation on tragedies, and 
compares the English and French with the 
Greek stage. He justly censures Cato for want 
of action and of characters; hut scarcely does 
justice to the sublimity of some speeches, and 
the philosophical exactness in the sentiments. 
** The simile of mount Atlas, and that of the 
Numidian traveller smothered in the sands, are 
indeed in character,” says the critic, “ hut suffi- 
ciently obvious. ” The simile of the mountain 
is indeed common ; hut of that of the traveller I 
do not remember. That it is obvious, is easy to 
say, and easy to deny. Many things are obvious 
when they are taught. 

He proceeds to criticise the other works of 
Addison, till the Epilogue calls his attention to 
Howe, whose character he discusses in the same 
manner with sufficient freedom and sufficient 
candour. 

The ti’anslation of the JBjyistle of Sappho to 
Phaon, is next considei'ed; hut Sappho and 
Ovid are more the subjects of this disquisition 
than Pope. We shall therefore pass over it to a 
piece of more importance, the Epistle of Eloisa 
to Abelard t which may justly be I'egarded as one 
of the works on which the reputation of Pope 
will stand in future times. 

The critic pursues Eloisa through all the 
changes of passion, produces the passages of lier 
letters to which any allusion is made, and inter- 
sperses many agreeable particulars and incidental 
jrelations. There is not much profundity of 
criticism, because the beauties are sentiments of 
nature, which the learned and the ignorant feel 
alike. It is justly remarked by him, that the 
wish of Eloisa for the happy passage of Abelard 
into the other world, is formed according to the 
ideas of mystic devotion. 

These are the pieces examined in this rolume ; 
whether the remaining part of the work will be 
one volume or more, perhaps the 'writer himself 
cannot yet inform us. This piece is, however, 
a complete wdx*k, so far as it goes ; and the 
writer is of opinion that he has despatched the 
chief jiart of this task ; for he ventures to re- 
mark, that the rejiutation of Pope as a poet, 
among posterity, will be principally founded on 
his Windsor Forest^ Pape of the Lock, and Eloisa 
to Abelard i while the facts and characters al- 
luded to in his late writings will be forgotten 


and unknown, and their poignancy and propri- 
ety little relished ; for wit and satire are transit 
toi*y and perishable, but nature and passion ai’U 
eternal. 

He has interspersed some passages of Topers 
life, with which most readers will be pleased- 
When Pope was yet a child, his father, who had 
been a merchant in London, retired to Binfield* 
He was taught to read by an aunt ; and learned 
to write without a master, by copying printed 
books. His father used to order him to make 
English verses, and would oblige him to correct 
and retouch them over and over, and at last 
could say, “ These are good rhymes.” 

At eight years of age, he wms committed to 
one Taverner, a priest, who taught him the 
rudiments of the Latin and Greek. At this 
time be met with Ogleby’s Homer, which seized 
his attention : he fell next upon Bandys’s Ovid, 
and remembered these two translations with 
pleasure to the end of his life. 

About ten, being at school near Hyde-Park- 
corner, he was taken to the play-house, and waa 
so struck with the splendour of the drama, that 
he formed a kind of play out of Oglehy’s Homer, 
intermixed with verses of his own. He persuad- 
ed the head-hoys to act this piece, and Ajax was 
performed by his master’s gardener. They were 
habited accol^ding to the pictures in Oglehy* At 
twelve he retired with his father to Windsor 
Forest, and fbnned himself by study in the best 
English poets. 

In this extract it was thought convenient to 
dwell chiefly upon such observations as relate 
immediately to Pope, without deviating with 
the author into incidental inquiries. We intend 
to kindle, not to extinguish, curiosity, by this 
slight sketch of a work abounding with curious 
quotations and pleasing disquisitions. He must 
be much acquainted with literary history, both 
of remote and late times, who does not find in. 
this essay many things which he did not know- 
before : and if there be any too learned to be in- 
structed in facts or opinions, he may yet proper- 
ly read this book as a just specimen of literary 
moderation. 


REVIEW OF A FREE INQUIRY 
INTO TFIE NATURE AND ORIGIN 
OF EVIL. 

This is a treatise consisting of Six Letters upon 
a very difficult and important question, which 
I am afraid this author’s endeavours will not 
free from the perplexity which has entangled 
the speculatists of all ages, and which must al- 
ways continue while we see blit in part* Pie 
calls it a Free Inquiry, and indeed freedom is, 
I think, greater than his modesty, I’liough he 
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Ss far from the contemptible arrogance, or the 
impious licentiousness, of Bolingbroke, yet he 
decides too easily upon questions out of the 
reach of human determination, with too little 
consideration of mortal weakness, and with too 
much vivacity for the necessary caution. 

In the first letter on Evil in general, he ob- 
serves, that “ it is the solution of this impoi*tant 
question, whence came EvU, alone, that can as- 
certain the moral characteristic of God, with- 
out which there is an end of all distinction be- 
tween Good and Evil.” Yet he begins this In- 
quiry by this declaration : “ That there is a 
Supreme Being, infinitely powerful, wise, and 
benevolent, the great Creator and Preserver of 
all things, is a truth so clearly demonstrated, that 
it shall be here taken for granted. ” What is this 
hut to say, that we have already reason to grant 
the existence of those attributes of God, which 
the present Inquiry is designed to prove? The 
present Inqxiiry is then surely made to no pur- 
pose. The attributes, to the demonstration of 
which the solution of this great question is 
necessary, have been demonstrated without any 
solution, or, by means of the solution of some 
former writer. 

He riyects the Manichean system, hut imputes 
to it an absurdity, from which, amidst all its ab- 
surdities, it seems to be free, and adopts the 
system of Mr. Pope, “ That pain is no evil, if 
asserted with regard to the individuals who suf- 
fer it, is downright nonsense : hut if considered 
as it affects the universal system, is an undoubted 
truth, and means only that there is no more pain 
in it than, what is necessary to the production of 
happiness. How many soever of these evils 
then force themselves into the creation, so long 
as the good preponderates, it is a work well 
worthy of infinite wisdom and benevolence; 
and notwithstanding the imperfections of its 
parts, the whole is most undoubtedly perfect.” 
And in the former part of the Letter, he gives 
the principle of his system in these words : 
** Omnipotence cannot work contradictions, it 
can only effect all possible things. But so little 
are we acquainted with the whole system of na- 
ture, that we know not what are possible, and 
what are not : but if we may judge from that 
constant mixture of pain with pleasui*e, and 
incouveniency with advantage, which we must 
observe in every thing round us, we have rea- 
son to conclude, that to endue created beings 
with pei‘fcction, that is, to produce Good exclu- 
sive of Evil, is one of those impossibilities 
which even infinite power cannot accomplish.” 

This is elegant and acute, but will by no 
means calm discontent, -or silence curiosity; for 
whether Evil can be wholly separated from 
Good or not, it is plain that they may he mixed in 
various degi*ees, and as far as human eyes can 
judge, the degi’ee of Evil might have been less 
without any impediment to Good. 


The second Letter on the evils of impe fection, 
is little more than a paraphrase of Pope’s epistles, 
or yet less than a paraphrase, a mere trans- 
lation of poetry into prose. This is surely to 
attack difficulty with very disproportionate abi- 
lities, to cut the Gordian knot with very blunt 
instruments. When we arc told of the insuf- 
ficiency of former solutions, why is one of the 
latest, which no man can have forgotten, given 
us again? I am told, that this pamphlet is not 
the effort of hunger : what can it be then but 
the product of vanity ? and yet how can vanity 
be gratified by plagiarism or transcription? 
When this speculatist finds himself prompted to 
another performance, let him consider whether 
he is about to disbui'then. his mind, or employ 
his fingers ; and if I might venture to offer him a 
subject, I should wish that he would solve this 
question, Why he that has nothing to write, 
should desire to be a writer? 

Yet is not this Letter without some senti- 
ments, which, though not new, are of great 
importance,, and may lie read with pleasure in 
the thousandth repetition. 

“ Whatever we enjoy, is purely a free gift from, 
our Creator ; but that we enjoy no more, can 
never sure be deemed an injury, or a just reason 
to question his infinite benevolence. All our 
happiness is owing to his goodness ; hut that it 
is no gTeater, is owing only to ourselves ; that is, 
to our not having any inherent right to any hap- 
piness, or even to any existence at all. This is 
no more to he imputed to God, than the wants 
of a beggar to the person who has relieved him ; 
that he had something, was owing to his bene- 
factor ; but that he had no more, only to his 
own original povei*ty.” 

Thus far he speaks what every man must ap- 
prove, and what every wise man has said before 
him. He then gives us the system of subordi- 
nation, not invented, for it was known I tliink 
to the Arabian metaphysicians, but adopted by 
Pope ; and from him borrowed by the diligent 
researches of this great investigatoi*. 

“ No system can possibly be formed, even in 
imagination, without a subordination of parts. 
Every animal body must have different mem- 
bers subservient to each other; every picture 
must he composed of various colours, and of 
light and shade ; all harmony must be formed 
of trebles, tenors, and basses; every beautiful 
and useful edifice must consist of higher and 
lower, more and less magnificent apartment.s. 
This is in the very essence of all created things, 
and therefore cannot be prevented by any 
means whatevei’, unless by not creating them 
at all.” 

These instances are used instead of Pope’s 
oak and weeds, or Jupiter and his satellites;, 
but neither Pope nor this writer have much 
contributed to solve the difficulty. Perfection 
or imperfection of unconscious beings has no 
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meaning as referred to tliemselres ; the hass and 
the treble are equally perfect; the mean and 
magnificent apartments feel no pleasure or pain 
from the comparison. Pope might ask the weedt 
%vhy it was less than the oak, hut the weed would 
never ask the question for itself. The bass and 
treble differ only to the hearer, meanness and 
magnificence only to the inhabitant. There is 
no Evil but must inhere in a conscious being, or 
be referred to it ; that is, Evil must be felt before 
it is Evil. Yet even on this subject many ques- 
tions might be offered, which human under- 
standing has not yet answered, and which the 
present haste of this extract will not suffer me 
to dilate. 

X-le proceeds to an humble detail of Pope’s opi- 
nion ; “ The universe is a system whose very es- 
sence consists in subordination ; a scale of beings 
descending by insensible degrees from infinite 
perfection to absolute nothing ; in which, though 
we may justly expect to find perfection in the 
whole, could we possibly comprebend it; yet 
would it be the highest absurdity to hope for it 
in all its parts, because the beauty and happiness 
of the whole depend altogether on the just in- 
feriority of its parts, that is, on the comparative 
imperfections of the several beings of which it 
is composed.” 

“ It would have been no more, an instance of 
God’s wisdom to have created no beings hut of 
the highest and most perfect order, than it would 
be of a painter’s art to cover his whole piece with 
one single colour, the most beautiful he could 
compose. Had he confined himself to such, 
nothing could have existed but demi-gods, or 
archangels, and then all inferior orders must 
hare been void and uninhabited ; but as it is 
surely more agreeable to infinite Benevolence, 
that all these should be filled up with beings ca- 
pable of enjoying happiness themselves, and 
contributing to that of others, they must neces- 
sarily be filled with inferior beings, that is, with 
such as are less perfect, but from whose exist- 
ence, notwithstanding that less perfection, more 
felicity upon the whole accrues to the universe, 
than if no such had been created. It is more- 
over highly probable, that there is such a con- 
nection between all ranks and orders by subor- 
dinate degrees, that they mutually support each 
other’s existence, and every one in its place is 
absolutely necessary towards sustaining the 
whole vast and magnificent fabric. 

tc Qjiy. pretences for complaint could be of this 
only, that we are not so high in the scale of ex- 
istence as our ignorant ambition may desire ; a 
pretence tvhicfi must eternally subsist ; because, 
were we ever so much higher, there would be 
gtill room for infinite power to exalt us ; and 
since no link in the chain can be broke, the same 
reason for disquiet must remain to those who 
succeed to that chasm, which must he occasioned 
by our prefei*ment. A man can have no reason 
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to repine that he is not an angel ; nor a horse 
that he is not a man ; much less, that in their 
several stations they possess not the faculties of 
another ; for this would be an insufferable mis- 
fortune.” 

This doctrine of tlffe regular subordination of 
beings, the scale of existence, and the chain of 
nature, I have often considered, but always left 
the inquiry in doubt and uncertainty. 

That every being not infinite, compared with 
infinity, must be imperfect, is evident to intui- 
tion ; that whatever is imperfect must have a 
certain line which it cannot pass, is equally cei’- 
tain. But the reason which determined this 
limit, and for which such being was suffei'ed, to 
advance thus far, and no farther, ^ve shallnever 
be able to discern. Our discoveries tell us, the 
Creator has made beings of all orders, and that 
therefore one of them must be such as man. 
But this system seems to be established on a 
concession, which, if it be refused, cannot be 
extorted. 

Every reason which can be brought to prove, 
that there are beings of every possible sort, will 
prove that there is the greatest number possible 
of every sort of beings ; but this with respect to 
man we know, If we know any thing, not to 
be true. 

It does not appear even to the imagination, 
that of three orders of being, the first and the 
third receive any advantage fi‘om the imper- 
fection of the second, or that indeed they may 
not equally exist, though the second had never 
been, or should cease to he ; and why should 
that be concluded necessary, which cannot be 
proved even to be useful? 

The scale of existence from infinity to nothing', 
cannot possibly have being. The highest being 
not infinite must be, as has been often observed, 
at an infinite distance below infinity. Cheyne, 
who, with the desii’c inherent in mathematicians 
to reduce every thing to mathematical images, 
considers all existence as a cone, allows that the 
basis is at an infinite distance from the body. 
And in this distance between finite and infinite, 
there will be room for ever for an infinite series 
of indefinable existence. 

Between the lowest positive existence and 
nothing, wherever wc suppose positive existence 
to cease, is another chasm infinitely deep ; where 
there is room again for endless orders of .subor- 
dinate nature, continued for ever and for ever, 
and yet infinitely superior to non-existence. 

To these meditations humanity is unequal. 
But yet we may ask, not of our Makei*, hutof each 
other, since on the one side creation, wherever 
it stops, must stop infinitely below infinity, and 
on the other infinitely above nothing, what ne- 
cessity there is that it should proceed so fiir 
either way, that beings so high or so low should 
ever have existed ? We may ask; but I believe 
no created wisdom can give an adequate answer. 
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IN 01* is this all. In the scale, wherever it be- 
gins or ends, are infinite vacuities. At whatever 
distance we suppose the next order of beings to 
be above man, there is room for an intermediate 
order of beings between them ; and if for one 
order, then for infinite orders ; since every thing 
that admits of more or less, and consequently 
all the parts of that which admits them, may be 
infinitely divided. So that, as far as we can 
judge, there maybe room in the .vacpity between 
any two steps of the scale, or between any two 
points of the cone of being, for infinite exertion 
of infinite power. 

Thus it appears how little reason those who 
repose their reason upon the scale of being have 
to triumph over those who recur to any other 
expedient of solution, and what difficulties arise 
on every side to repress the rebellions of pre- 
sumptuous decision. Q.ui "^auca coiisiderat, facile 
pronuncmt In our passage through the bound- 
less ocean of disquisition we often take fogs for 
land, and after having long toiled to approach 
them, find, instead of repose and harbours, new 
storms of objection, and fluctuations of uncer- 
tainty. 

We are next entertained with Pope’s allevia- 
tions of those evils which we are doomed to 
suffer. 

Poverty, or the want of riches, is generally 
compensated by having more hopes, and fewer 
fears, by a greater share of health, and a more 
exquisite relish of the smallest enjoyments, than 
those who possess them are usually blessed with. 
The want of taste and genius, with all the plea- 
sures that arise from, them, are commonly re- 
compensed by a more useful kind of common 
sense, together with a wonderful delight, as 
Well as success, in the busy pursuits of a scram- 
bling world. The sufferings of the sick are 
.greatly relieved by many trifling gratifications 
imperceptible to- others, and sometimes almost 
repaid by the inconceivable transports occasioned 
by the return of health and vigour. Polly can- 
not be very gi^ievous, because imperceptible ; 
and I doubt not but there is some truth in that 
rant of a mad poet, that there is a pleasure in 
being mad, which none but madmen know. 
Ignpi’ance, or the want of knowledge and litera- 
ture, the appointed lot of all born to poverty, 
-and the drudgeries of life, is the only opiate 
capable of infusing that insensibility which can 
^enable them to endure the miseries of the one 
and the fatigues of the other. It is a cordial 
administered by the gracious hand of Provi- 
dence ; of which they ought never to be deprived 
by an ill-judged and improper education. It is 
the basis of all subordination, the support of so- 
ciety, and the privilege, of individuals: and I 
have ever thought it a most remarkable instatiee 
of the divine wi.sdom, that whereas in aU ani- 
mals, whose individuals rise little above the rest 
of their species, knowledge is instinctive j in 


man, whose individuals are so widely different, 
it is acquired by education; by which means 
the prince and the labourer, the philosopher and 
the peasant, are in some measure fitted for their 
respective situations.” 

Much of these positions is pei’haps true, and 
the whole pai’agraph might well pass without 
censure, were not objections necessary to the 
establishment of knowledge. Poverty is very 
gently paraphrased by want qf-Hches. In that 
sense, almost every man may in his own opinion 
he poor. But there is another poverty, which 
is want of competence^ of all that can soften the 
miseries of life, of all that can diversify atten- 
tion, or delight imagination. There is yet another 
poverty, which is zuant of necessaries, a species 
of poverty which no care of the public, no 
charity of particulars, can preserve many from 
feeling openly, and many secretly. 

That hope and fear are inseparably or very 
frequently connected with poverty, and riches, 
my surveys of life have not informed me. The 
milder degrees of poverty are sometimes sup- 
poi'ted by hope, but the more severe often sink 
down in motionless despondence. Life must be 
seen before it can. be known. This author and 
Pope perhaps, never saw the miseries which they 
imagine thus easy to he borne. The poor indeed 
ax*e insensible of many little vexations which 
sometimes embitter the possessions and pollute the 
enjoyments of the rich. They are not pained by 
casual incivility, or mortified by the mutilation 
of a compliment ; but this happiness is like that 
of a malefactoi*, who ceases to ffiel the cords that 
bind him when the pincers are tearing his flesh. 

That want of taste for one enjoyment is sup- 
plied by the pleasures of some other, may be 
fairly allow’-ed. But the compensations of sick- 
ness I have never found near to equivalence, and 
the transports of recovery only prove the intense- 
ness of the pain. 

With folly no man is willing to confess himself 
very intimately acquainted, and thex*eforc its 
pains and pleasui*es are kept seci’et. But what 
* the author says of its happiness seems applicable 
only to fatuity, or gross dulness ; for that infe- 
i’ioi*ity of understanding which makes, one man 
without any other I’eason the slave, or tool, or 
pi’operty of anothei*, wliich makes him some- 
times useless, and sometimes ridiculous, is often 
felt with very quick sensibility. On the happi- 
ness of madmen, as the case is not very frequent, 
it is not neccssai’y to raise a disquisition, but I 
cannot forbear to observe, that I never yet knew 
disorders of mind increase felicity : every mad- 
man is either arrogant and ii’ascible, or gloomy 
and suspicious, or possessed by some passion ox* 
notion destructive to his quiet. He has always 
discontent in. his look, and malignity in his 
bosom. And, if he had the power of choice, he 
would soon repent who should resign, his reason 
to secure his peace. 
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Concei’niiig the portion of ignorance necessary 
io make the condition of the lower classes of 
mankind safe to the public and tolerable to 
themselves, both morals and policy exact a nicer 
Snq[uiry than will he very soon or very easily 
made. There is undoubtedly a degree of know- 
ledge which will direct a man to refer all to 
Pi'ovidencjE!, and to acquiesce in the condition 
which omniscient Goodness has determined 
to allot him j to consider this world as a phan- 
tom that must soon glide from before his eyes, 
and the distresses and vexations that encom- 
pass him, as diist scattered in his path, as a 
blast that chills him for a moment, and passes 
off for ever. 

Such wisdom, ai'ising from the comparison of 
a part with the whole of our existence, those that 
want it most cannot possibly obtain from philo- 
sophy ; nor unless the method of education, and 
the general tenor of life, are changed, will very 
easily receive it from religion. The bulk of man- 
kind is not likely to be very wise or very good : 
and I know not whether there are not many 
states of life, in which all knowledge, less than 
the highest wisdom, will produce discontent and 
danger. I believe it may be sometimes found, 
that a little learning is to a poor man a dangerous 
thing. But such is the condition of humanity, 
that we easily see, or quickly feel, the wrong, 
but cannot always distinguish the right. What- 
ever knowledge is superfluous, in irremediable 
poverty, is hurtful ; but the difficulty is to deter- 
mine when poverty is irremediahle, and at what 
point superfluity begins. Gross 'ignorance every 
man has found equally dangerous with perverted 
knowledge. Men left wholly to their appetites 
and their instincts, with little sense of moral or 
religious obligation, and with vci’y faint distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, can never be safely 
employed, or confidently trusted ; they can be 
honest only by obstinacy, and diligent only by 
compulsion or caprice. Some instruction, there- 
fore, is necessary, and much perhaps may be 
dangevous. 

Though it should be granted that those who 
are bortt to poverty and drudgery should not be 
deprived by an improper education of the npdate 
of ignorance; even this concession will not he of 
much use to direct our practice, unless it be de- 
termined who are those that are horn to j'fovertij. 
To entail irreversible poverty upon generation 
after generation, only because the ancestor hap- 
pened to be poor, is in itself cruel, if not unjust, 
and is wholly contniry to the maxims of a com- 
mercial nation, which always suppose and pro- 
mote a rotation of property, and offer every in- 
dividual a chance of mending his condition by 
his diligence. Those who communicate litera- 
ture to the son of a poor man, consider him as 
one not born to poverty, but to the necessity of 
deriving a better fortune from himself. In this 
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attempt, as in others, many fall, and many suc- 
ceed. Those that fail will feel their misery more 
acutely ; but since poverty is now confessed to 
be such a calamity as cannot be borne -without 
the opiate of insensibility, I hope the happiness 
of those whom education enables to escape from 
it, may turn the balance against that exacerba- 
tion which the others suffer, 

I am always afraid of determining on the side 
of envy or cruelty. The privileges of education 
may sometimes be improperly bestowed, hut I 
shall always fear to withhold them, lest I should 
he yielding to the suggestions of pride, while I 
persuade myself that I am following the maxims 
of policy ; and under the appearance of salutary 
restraints, should be indulging the lust of domi- 
nion, and that malevolence which delights in 
seeing others depressed. 

Pope’s doctrine is at last exhibited in a com- 
Xmrison, which, like other x>roofs of the same 
kind, is better adapted to delight the fancy than 
convince the reason. 

Thus the universe resembles a large and 
well-regulated family, in which all the officei's 
and servants, and even the domestic animals, are 
subservient to each other in a proper subordina- 
tion : each enjoys the privileges and perquisites 
peculiar to his place, and at the same time con- 
tributes by that just subordination to the mag- 
nificence and happiness of the whole.” 

The magnificence of a house is of use or plea- 
sure always to the master, and sometimes to the 
domestics. But the magnificence of the uni- 
verse adds nothing to the Supreme Being 5 for 
any part of its inhabitants with which human 
knowledge is acquainted, a universe much less 
spacious or splendid would have been sufficient; 
and of happiness it does not appear that any is 
communicated from the beings of a lower world 
to those of a higher. 

The Inquiry after the cause of natural Evil is 
continued in the third Letter, in which, as in 
the former, there is mixture both of borrowed 
truth, and native folly, of some notions just and 
trite, with others uncommon and I'idiculous. 

His opinion of the value and importance of 
happiness is certainly just, and I shall insert it, 
not that it will give any information to any 
reader, hut it may serve to show how the most 
common notion may he swelled in sound, and 
diffused in hulk, till it shall i>erhaps astonish 
the author himself. 

Happiness is the only thing of real vfdiie in 
existence; neither riches, nor power, nor wis- 
dom, nor learning, nor strength, nor beauty, nor 
virtue, nor religion, nor even life itself, being of 
any importance, but as they contribute to its 
px’oduction. All these are in themselves neither 
good nor evil ; happiness alone is their great 
end, and they are desirable only as they tend 
to promote it.” 

3 Q 
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Success produces confidence. After this dis- 
covery of the value of happiness, he proceeds, 
without any distrust of himself, to tell tis what 
has been hid from all former in<iuirers. 

“ The true solution of this important question, 
so long and so vainly searched for by the philo- 
sophers of all ages and all countries, I take to 
be at last no more than this, that these real evils 
proceed from the same source as those imaginary 
ones of imperfection, before treated of, namely, 
from that subordination, without which no 
created system can subsist; all subordination 
implying imperfection, all impei'fection evil, and 
all evil some kind of inconveniency or suffering : 
so that there must be particular inconveniences 
and sufferings annexed to every particular rank 
of created beings, by the circumstances of things, 
and their modes of existence. 

** God indeed might have made us quite other 
creatures, and placed us in a world quite differ- 
ently constituted ; but then we had been no 
longer men, and whatever beings had occupied 
our stations in the universal system, they must 
have been liable to the same inconVeniences.” 

In all this there is nothing that can silence 
the inquiries of curiosity, or calm the perturba- 
tions of doubt. Whether subordination implies 
imperfection, may be disputed. The means re- 
specting themselves may be as perfect as the end. 
The weed, as a weed, is no less perfect than the 
oak as an oak. 'J hat impe-rfection implie$ EvU, 
and Evil suffering, is by no means' evident. Im- 
perfection may imply privative evil, or the ab- 
sence of some good, but this privation produces 
no suffering, but by the help of knowledge. An 
infant at the breast is yet an imperfect man, but 
there is no reason for belief that he is unhappy 
by his immaturity, unless some positive pain be 
superadded- 

When this author presumes to speak of the 
universe, I would advise him a little to distrust 
his own faculties, howeverlargeandcomprehen- 
sive. Many words easily undei’stood on common 
occasions, become uncertain and figurative when 
applied to the works of Omnipotence. Subordi- 
nation in human affairs is well understood ; but 
when it is attributed to the universal system, its 
meaning gi'ows less certain, like the petty dis- 
tinctions of locality, which are of good use upon 
our own globe, but have no meaning with regard 
to infinite space, in which nothing is high or low* 
That if a man, by exaltation to a higher nature, 
were exempted from the evils which he now * 
suffers, some other being must suffer them j that 
if man were not man, some other being must be 
man, is a position arising from his established 
notion of the scale of being— a notion to which 
Pope has given some importance by adopting it, 
and of which I have therefore endeavocu’ed to 
show the uncertainty and inconsistency. Thi^ 
scale of being I have demonstrated to be raised 
by presumptuous imagination, to rest on nothing 


at the bottom, to lean on nothing at the top, and 
to have vacuities from step to step through 
which any order of being may sink into nihility 
without any inconvenience, so far as we can 
judge, to the next rank above or below it. We 
are therefore little enlightened by a writer who 
tells us that any being in the state of man must 
suffer what man suffers, when the only question 
that requires to be resolved is. Why any being is 
in this state? 

Of poverty and labour he gives just and ele- 
gant representations, which yet do not remove 
the difficulty of the first and fundamental ques- 
tion, though supposing the present state of man 
necessary, they may supply some motives to con- 
tent. 

Poverty is what all could not possibly have 
been exempted from, not only by reason of the 
fluctuating nature of human possessions, but be- 
cause the world could not subsist without it ; for 
had all been rich none could have submitted to 
the commands of another, or the necessary drud- 
geries of life ; thence all governments must have 
been dissolved, arts neglected, and lands uncul- 
tivated, and so a univei'sal penury have over- 
whelmed all, instead of novv and then pinching a 
few. Hence, by the by, appears the groat ex- 
cellence of charity, by which men are enabled, 
by a particular distribution of the blessings and 
enjoyments of life, on proper occasions, to pi’e- 
vent that poverty which by a general one Omni- 
potence itself could never have prevented ; so 
that, by enforcing this duty, God as it were de- 
mands our assistance to promote universal hap- 
piness, and to shut out misery at every door, 
where it strives to intrude itself. 

** Labour, indeed, God might easily have ex- 
cused us from, since at his command the eai'th 
would readily have poured forth all her treasures 
without our inconsiderable assistance ; but if the 
severest labour cannot suflicieiitly subdue the 
malignity of human nature, what plots and ma- 
chinations, wffiat wars, rapine, and devastation, 
what profligacy and licentiousness, must have 
been the consequences of universal idleness ! so 
that labour ought only to be looked upon as a 
task kindly imposed upon us by our indulgent 
Creator, necessary to preserve our health, our 
safety, and our innocence.” 

I am afraid that the latter end (f Ids- common- 
wealth forgets the heg^n7nng. If God could 
easily have excused- us from labour, I do not com- 
prehend why he could not possibly have exempted 
aU from poverty. For poverty, in its easier and 
more tolerable degree, is little more than neces- 
sity of labour ; and in its more severe and de- 
plorable state, little more than inability for la- 
bour, To be poor, is to work for others, or • to 
want the succour of others without work. And 
the same exuberant fertility which would, make 
work unnecessary, might make poverty impos- 
sible. 
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Surely a man who seems not completely mas- 
ter of his own opinion, should have spoken more 
cautiously of Omnipotence, nor have presumed 
to say what it could perform, or what it could 
prevent. I am in doubt whether those who stand 
liighe<!t in scak* of beings speak thus confi- 
dently of the dispensations of their Blaker : 

For fools rush in, where angels fear to tread. 

Of our inquietudes of mind his account is still 
less reasonable. “ Whilst men are injured, they 
must be infianied with anger ; and whilst they 
see cruelties, they must be melted with pity ; 
whilst they perceive danger, they must be sen- 
sible of fear.” This is to give a reason for all 
Kvil, by showing that one Evil produces an- 
other. If there is danger, there ought to be 
fear ; but if feai* is an Evil, why should there 
be danger? His vindication of pain is of the 
same kind ; pain is useful to alarm us, that we 
may shun greater evils, but those greater evils 
must be presupposed, that the fitness of pain 
may appear. 

Treating on death, he has expressed the 
known and true doctrine with sprightlincss of 
fancy, atid neatness of diction. I shall there- 
fore insert it. There are ti’uths which, as they 
are always necessary, do not grow sUih by re- 
petition. 

Death, the last and most dreadful of all 
Evils, is so far from being one, that it is the in- 
fallible cure for all others. 

To die, IS landing on some silent sliore, 

Wliero billows never boat, nor tempests roar. 

Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, ’tis o’er. 

OAttTIl. 

For, abstracted from tlie sickness and sufferings 
usually attending it, it is no more than the ex- 
piration of that term of life God was pleased to 
bestow on us, without any claim or merit bn our 
part. But %vas it an Evil ever so great, it could 
not be remedied but by one much greater, which 
is by living for ever; by which means our wick- 
edness, unrestrained by the prospect of a future 
state, would grow so insupportable, our suifer- 
ings so intolerable by perseverance, and our 
pleasures so tiresome by repetition, that no be- 
ing in the universe could be so completely mise- 
rable as a species of immortal men. We have 
no reason, therefore, to look upon death as an 
Evil, or to fear it as a punishment, even with- 
out any supposition of a future life : but if we 
consider it as a passage to a more perfect state, 
or a remove only in an eternal succession of still- 
improving states (for which we have the strong- 
est reasons), it wdll then appear a new favour 
from the divine munificence ; and a man must 
be as absurd to repine at dying, as a traveller 
would be, who proposed to himself a delightful 
tour through various unknown countries, to la- 


ment that he cannot take up his residence at the 
first dirty inn which he baits at on the road. 

« The instability of human life, or of the 
changes of its successive periods, of which we 
so frequently complain, are no more than the 
necessary progress of it to this necessary conclu- 
sion ; and are so far from being Evils deserving 
these complaints, that they are the source of oar 
greatest pleasures, as they are the source of all 
novelty, from which our greatest ptleasures are 
ever derived. The continual succession of sea- 
sons in the human life, by daily presenting to us 
new scenes, render it agreeable, and like those 
of the year, afford us delights by their change, 
which the choicest of them could not give us 
by their continuance. In the spring of life, the 
gilding of the sun-shine, the verdure of the 
fields, and the variegated paintings of the sky, 
are so exquisite in the eyes of infants at their 
first looking abroad into a new world, as nothing 
Iierhaps afterwards can equal. The heat and 
vigour of the succeeding summer of youth xdpens 
for us new pleasures, the blooming maid, the 
nightly revel, and the jovial chase ; the serene 
autumn of complete manhood feasts us with the 
golden harvests of our worldly pursuits : nor is 
the hoary winter of old age destitute of its pecu- 
liar comforts and enjoyments, of which the re- 
collection and relation of those past are perhaps 
none of the least ; and at last death opens to us 
a new prospect, from whence we shall probably 
look back upon the diversions and occupations 
of this world with the same contempt we do 
now on our tops and hobbyhorses, and with the 
same surprise that they could ever so much en- 
tertain or engage us.” 

I would not willingly detract from the beauty 
of this paragraph ; and in gratitude to him who 
has so well inculcated such important truths, I 
will venture to admonish him, since the chief 
comfort of the old is the recollection of the past, 
so to employ his time and his thoughts, that 
when the imbecility of age shall come upon him, 
he may be able to recreate its languors by the 
remembrance of hours spent, not in presumptu- 
ous decisions, but modest inquiries^ not in dog- 
matical limitations of Omnipotence, but in 
humble acquiescence and fervent adoration. 
Old age will show him that much of the hook 
now before us has no other use than to perplex 
the scrupulous, and to shake the weak, to en- 
courage impious presumption or stimulate idle 
curiosity. 

Having thus despatched the consideration of 
particular evils, he comes at last to a general 
reason for which JEvil may be said to be our 
Good. He is of opinion that there is some in- 
conceivable benefit in pain absti’actediy consid- 
ered ; that pain, however inflicted, or wherever 
felt, communicates some good to the general 
system of being, and that every animal is some 
way or other the better for the pain of every 
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other animal. This opinion he carries so far as i 
to snppose that there passes some principle of 
union through all animal life, as attraction is 
communicated to all corporeal nature ; and that 
the Evils suffered on this globe, may by some 
Inconceivable means contribute to the felicity of 
the inhabitants of the remotest planet. 

How the Origin of Evil is brought nearer to 
human conception by any inconceivable means, 

I am not able to discover. We believed that the 
present system of creation was right, though we 
could not explain the adaptation of one part to 
the other, or for the whole succession of causes 
and consequences. Where has this inquirer 
added to the little knowledge that we had be- 
fore ? He has told us of the benefits of Evil, 
which no man feels, and relations between dis- 
tant parts of the universe, which he cannot him- 
self conceive. There was enough in this ques- 
tion inconceivable before, and we have little ad- 
vantage from a new inconceivable solution. . 

I do not mean to reproach this author for not 
knowing what is equally hidden from learning 
and from ignorance. The shame is to impose 
words for ideas upon ourselves or others. To 
imagine that we are going forward when we are 
only turning round. To think that there is any 
difference between him that gives no reason, and 
him that gives a reason, which by bis own con- 
fession cannot be conceived. 

But that he may not be thought to conceive 
nothing but things inconceivable, he has at last 
thought on a way by which human sufferings 
may produce good effects. He imagines that as 
we have not only animals for food, but choose 
some for our diyersion, the same privilege may 
be allowed to some beings above us, who may de-^ 
ceivCi torment^ or destroy tis for the ends only of 
their own pleasure or utility. This he again finds 
impossible to be conceived, Init that wipossibility 
lessens not the 2)robahilUy of the conjecture^ which 
by analogy is so strongly corfirmed, 

I cannot resist the temptation of contemplat- 
ing this analogy, which, I think, he might have 
carried further, very much to the advantage of 
his argument. He might have shown that 
these hunters, whose game is man, have many 
sports analogous to our own. As we drown 
whelps and kittens, they amuse themselves now 
and then with sinking a ship, and stand round 
the fields of Blenheim or the walls of Prague, 
as we encircle a cock-pit. As we shoot a bird 
flying, they take a man in the midst of his busi- 
ness or pleasure, and knock him down with an 
apoplexy. Some of them, perhaps, arc virtuosi, 
and delight in the operations of an asthma, as a 
human philosopher in the effects of the air- 
pump. To swell a man with a tympany is as 
good sport as to blow a frog. Many a merry 
bout have these frolic beings at the vicissitudes 
of an ague, and good sport it is to see a man 
tumble with an epilepsy, and revive and tumble 


i again, and all this he knows not why. As 
they are wiser and more powerful than we, 
they have more exquisite diversions, for we 
have no way of procuring any sport so brisk 
and so lasting, as the paroxysms of the gout and 
stone, which undoubtedly must make high 
mirth, especially if the play be a little diversi- 
fied with the blunders and puzzles of the blind 
and deaf. We know not how far their sphere 
of observation may extend. Perhaps now and 
then a merry being may place himself in such 
a situation, as to enjoy at once all the varieties 
of an epidemical disease, or amuse his leisure 
with the tossings and contortions of every pos- 
sible pain exhibited together. 

One sport the merry malice of these beings 
has found means of enjoying, to which we have 
nothing equal or similar. They now and then 
catch a mortal pi*oud of his parts, and flattered 
either by the submission of those who court his 
kindness, or the notice of those who suffer him 
j to court theirs. A head thus prepared for the 
[ reception of false opinions, and the projection 
of vain designs, they easily fill with idle notions, 
till in time they make their plaything an author : 
their first diversion commonly begins with an 
ode or an epistle, then rises pci’liaps to a politi- 
cal irony, and is at last brought to its height, by 
a treatise of philosophy. Then begins the poor 
animal to entangle himself in sophisms, and 
flounder in absurdity, to talk confidently of the 
scale of being, and to give solutions which him- 
self confesses impossible to be understood. 
Sometimes, howevei*, it happens that their plea- 
sure is without much mischief. The author 
feels no pain, but while they are wondering at 
the extravagance of his opinion, and pointing 
him out to one another as a new example of hu- 
man folly, he is enjoying his own applause, and 
that of his companions, and perhaps is elevated 
with the hope of standing at the head of a new 
sect. 

Blany of the books which now crowd the 
world, may be justly suspected to be written for 
the sake of some invisible order of beings, for 
surely they are of no use to any of the corporeal 
inhabitants of the world. Of the productions 
of the last bounteous yeai% how many can be 
said to serve any purpose of use or pleasure ? 
The only end of writing is to enable the readers 
better to enjoy life, or better to endure it : and 
how will either of those be put more in our 
power by him who tells us that we are puppets, 
of which some creature not much wiser than 
ourselves manages the wires ? That saet of be- 
ings unseen and unheard, are hovering about us, 
trying experiments upon our sensibility, putting 
us in agonies to see our limbs quiver, torturing 
us to madness, that they may laugh at our va- 
garies, sometimes obstructing the bile, that they 
may see how a man looks when, he is yellow j 
sometimes breaking a traveller’s bones, to try 
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how he will get home ; sometimes wasting a 
man to a skeleton, and sometimes killing him 
fat for the greater elegance of his hide. 

This is an account of natural Evil, which 
though, like the rest, not cjuite new, is very en- 
tertaining, though I know not how much it 
may contribute to patience. The only reason 
why we should contemplate Evil, is that we 
may bear it better ; and I am afraid nothing is 
much more placidly endured, for the, sake of 
making others sport. 

The fi\’st pages of the' fourth Letter are such 
as incline me both to hope and wish that I shall 
find nothing to blame in the succeeding part. 
He offers a criterion of action, on account of 
virtue and vice, for which I have often con- 
tended, and which must be embraced by all %vho 
are willing to know why they act, or why they 
forbear to give any reason of their conduct to 
themselves or others. 

“ In onlor to find out the tCue Origin of moral 
Evil, it will be necessary, in the first place, to 
inquire into its nature and essence ; or what it 
is that constitutes one action evil, and another 
good. Various have been the opinions of va- 
rious authors on this criterion of virtue ; and 
this variety has rendered that doubtful, which 
must otherwise have been clear and manifest to 
the meanest capacity. Some indeed have denied 
that there is any such thing, because different 
ages and nations have entertained different 
sentiments concerning it; but this is just as 
reasonable as to assert, that there are neither 
sun, moon, nor stars, because astronomers have 
supported different systems of the motions and 
magnitudes of these celestial bodies. Some 
have placed it in conformity to truth, some to 
the fitness of things, and others to the will of 
&od. But all this is merely superficial : they 
resolve us not why truth, or the fitness of 
things, are either eligible or obligatory, or why 
God should require us to act in one manner ra- 
ther than another. The true reason of which 
can possibly be no other than this, because some 
actions produce happiness, and others misery; 
so that all moral Good and Evil are nothing 
more than the production of natural. This 
alone it is that makes truth preferable to fiilse- 
hood, this that determines the fitness of things, 
and this that induces God to command .some 
actions, and forbid others. They who extol 
the truth, beauty, and harmony of virtue, ex- 
clusive of its consequences, deal but in pompous 
nonsense; and they who would persuade us, 
that Good and Evil are things indifferent, de- 
pending wholly on the will of God, do but 
confound the nature of things, as well as all our 
notions of God himself, by representing him 
capable of willing contradictions ; that is, that 
we should he, and be happy, «'ind at the same 
time that we should torment and destroy each 
«ther; for injuries cannot be made benefits, pain 


cannot be made pleasure, and consequently vice 
cannot be made virtue, by any power whatever. 
It is the consequences, therefore, of all human 
actions that must stamp their value. So far aa 
the general practice of any action tends to pro- 
duce good, and introduce happiness into the 
world, so far we may pronounce it virtuous ; 
so much Evil as it occasions, such is the de- 
gree of vice it contains. I say the general prac- 
tice, because we must always remember, in 
judging by this rule, to apply it only to the ge- 
neral species of a<;tions, and not to particular 
actions ; for the infinite wisdom of God, desir- 
ous to set bounds to the destructive consequences 
which must otherwise have followed from the 
universal depravity of mankind, has so wonder- 
fully contrived the nature of things, that our 
most vicious actions may sometimes accidentally* 
and collaterally produce good. Thus, for in- 
stance, robbery may disperse useless hoards to 
the benefit of the public; adultery may bring 
heirs and good humour too into many families, 
where they would otherwise have been want- 
ing ; and murder free the world from tyrants 
and oppressors. Luxury maintains its thou- 
sands, and vanity its ten thousands. Supersti- 
tion and arbitrary power contribute to the 
grandeur of many nations, and the liberties of 
others arepreseiwedby the perpetual contentions 
of avarice, knavery, selfishness and ambition ; 
and thus the woi’st of vices, and the worst of 
men, are often compelled by Providence to serve 
1 the most beneficial purposes, contrary to their 
own malevolent tendencies and inclinations : 
and thus private vices become public benefits, 
by the force only of accidental circumstances. 

I But this impeaches not the truth of the cri- 
I terxoii of virtue before mentioned, the only solid 
foundation on which any true system of ethics 
can be built, the only plain, simple and uni- 
form rule by which we can pass any judgment 
on our actions : but by this we may be enabled, 
not only to determine which are Good, and 
which are Evil, but almost mathematically to 
demonstrate the proportion of virtue or vice 
which belongs to each, by comparing them with 
the degrees of happiness or misery which they 
occasion. But though the production of hap- 
piness is the essence of virtue, it is by no means 
the end; the great end is the probation of 
mankind, or the giving them an opportunity of 
exalting or degrading themselves in another 
state by their behaviour in the ju'esent. And 
thus indeed it answers two most important 
purposes ; those are the conservation of our 
happiness, and the test of our obedience ; for had 
not such a test seemed necessary to God’s in- 
finite wisdom, and productive of universal good, 
he would never have permitted the happiness of 
men, even in this life, to have depended on so 
precarious a tenure, as their mutual good beha- 
viour to each other. For it is obser/able, that> 
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lie who best knows oiir formation, has trusted no 
one thing of importance to our reaBon or virtue ; 
he trusts only to our appetites for the support of 
the individual, and,.the continuance of our spe- 
cies ; to our vanity or compassion, for our bounty 
to others ; and to our fears, for the preservation 
of ourselves ; often to our vices for the support 
of government, and sometimes to our follies for 
. tlie preservation of our religion. But sincesome 
test of our obedience was necessary, nothing 
sure could have been commanded for that end 
so fit and proper, and at the same time so use- 
ful, as the pi'actice of virtue : nothing could have 
been so justly rewarded with happiness, as the 
production of happiness in conformity to the will 
of God. It is this conformity alone which adds 
merit to virtue, and constitutes the essential dif- 
ference between morality and religion. Morality 
obliges men to live honestly and soberly, because 
such behaviour is most conducive to public hap- 
piness, and consequently to their own ; religion, 
to pursue the same course, because conformable 
to the will of their Creator. Morality induces 
them to embrace virtue from prudential consi- 
derations ; religion, from those of gratitude ai^d 
obedience. Morality, therefore, entirely ab- 
stracted from religion, can have nothing merito- 
rious in it; it being but wisdom, prudence, or 
good economy, which, like health, beauty, or. 
riches, are rather obligations conferred upon us 
by God, than merits in us towards him.; for 
though we may be justly punished for injuring 
ourselves, we can claim no reward for self-pre- 
servation ; as suicide deserves punishment and 
infamy, but a man deserves no reward or honours 
for not being guilty of it. This 1 take to be the 
meaning of all those passages in our Scriptures, 
in which works are represented to have no merit 
without faith ; that is, not without believing in 
historical fects, in creeds, and ai'ticles ; but with- 
out being done in pursuance of our belief in 
God, and in obedience to his commands. And 
now, having mentioned Scripture, 1 cannot omit 
observing that the Christian is the only religious 
or moral institution in the world, that ever set 
in a right light these two material points, the es- 
sence and the end of virtue, that ever founded 
the one in the production of happiness, that is, 
in universal benevolence, or, in their language, 
charity to all men ; the other, in the probation 
of man, and his obedience to his Creator. Su- 
blime and maguiiicent as was the philosophy 
of the ancients, all their moral systems were de- 
ficient in these two important articles. They 
were all built on the sandy foundations of the 
innate beauty of virtue, or enthusiastic patriot- 
ism ; and their great point in view was the con- 
temptible reward of human glory ; foundations 
which were by no means able to support the 
magnificent structures which they erected upon 
them ; for the beauty of virtue, independent of 
its effects, is unmeaning nonsense; patriotism, 


which injures mankind in general for the sake 
of a particular country, is but a more extended 
selfishness, and really criminal ; and aU human 
glory but a mean and ridiculous delusion. The 
whole affair then of religion and morality, the 
subject of so many thousand volumes, is, in short, 
no more than this : the Supreme Being, infin- 
itely good, as well as powerful, desirous to diffuse 
happiness by all possible means, has created in- 
numerable ranks and orders of beings, all subser- 
vient to each other by proper subordination. 
One of these is occupied by man, a creature en- 
dued with such a certain degree of knowledge, 
reason, and free-will, as is suitable to his situa- 
tion, and jdaced for a time on this globe as in a 
school of probation and education. Here he has 
an opportunity given him of improving or de- 
basing his nature, in such a manner asto I’ender 
himself fit for a rank of higher perfection and 
hai>piness, or to degrade himself to a state of 
greater impex’fection and misery ; necessary in- 
deed towards carrying on the business of the 
universe, but very grievous and burdensome to 
those individuals who, by their own misconduct, 
are obliged to submit to it. The test of this 
his behaviour, is doing good, that is, co-opei’ating 
with his Creator, as far as his narrow sphere of 
action will permit, in the production of happi- 
ness. And thus the happiness and misery of a 
future state will he the just I’eward or punish- 
ment of promoting or preventing happiness in 
this. So artificially by this means is the nature 
of all human virtue and vice contrived, that their 
rewards and punishments are woven, as it were, 
in their very essence ; their immediate effects 
give us a foi’etaste of their future, and their fruits 
in the present life are the proper samples of 
what they must unavoidably produce in another. 
We have reason given us to distinguish these 
consequences, and regulate our conduct; and 
lest that should neglect its post, conscience also 
is appointed as an instinctive kind of monitor, 
perpetually to i*emind us both of our interest and 
our duty.’* 

Si sic Q?nnia dixisscl ! To this account of the 
essence of vice and virtue, it is only necessary 
to add, that the consequences of human actions 
being sometimes uncertain, and sometimes re- 
mote, it is not possible in many cases for most 
men, nor in all cases for any man, to determine 
what actions will ultimately produce happiness, 
and therefore it was proper that reyefoizonsheull 
lay down a rule to be followed invariably in op- 
position to appearances, and in every change of 
circumstances, by which we may be certain to 
promote the general felicity, and be set free from 
the dangerous temptation of doing EiM that Good 
may epme. 

Because it may easily happen, and iii effect 
will happen very frequently, that our own pri- 
vate happiness may be promoted by an act inju- 
rious to others, when yet no man can be obliged 
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by nature to prefer ultimately tlie happiness 
of others to his own ; therefore, to the instruc- 
tions of infinite wisdom it was necessary that 
infinite power should add penal sanctions. That 
every man to whom those instructions shall he 
imparted may know, that he can never ultimate- 
ly injure himself hy benefiting otiiers, or ulti- 
mately by injuring others benefit himself j but 
that however the lot of the good and bad may be 
huddled together in the seeming confusion of our 
present state, the time shall undoubtedly come, 
when the most virtuous will be most happy. 

I am sorry that the remaining part of this 
Letter is not equal to the first. The author has 
indeed engaged in a disquisition in which we 
need not wonder If he lails, in the solution of 
questions on which philosophers have employed 
their abilities from the earliest tinies> 

And found no end, in wandering masses lost. 

He denies that man was created pctfcct, be- 
cause the system requires subordination, and 
because the power of Josing his perfection, of 
“ rendering himself wicked and miserable, is the 
highest imperfection imaginable. ” Besides, the 
regular gradations of the scale of being required 
somewhere such a creature as man with all his 
infirmities about him, and the total removal of 
those would be altering his nature, and when he 
became perfect he must cease to be man.” 

I have already spent some considerations on 
the scale of being, of which yet I am obliged to 
renew the mention whenever a new argument is 
made to rest upon it ; and I must therefore again 
remark, that consequences cannot have greater 
certainty than the postulate from which they are 
drawn, and that no system can be more hypo- 
thetical than this, and perhaps no hypothesis 
more absurd. 

He again deceives himself with respect to the 
perfection with which man is held to be origin- 
ally vested. “ That man came perfect, that is, 
endued with all possible perfection, out of the 
hands of his Creator, is a false notion, derived 
from the philosophers.— .-The tinivcrsal system 
required subordination, and consequently com- 
jiarativc imperfection.” That man was ever en-’ 
diicd with all possible petfecUm, that is, with all 
perfection of which the idea is not contradictory, 
or destructive of itself, is undoubtedly false. 
But it can hardly be called a fahe7iQtkn, because 
no man ever thought it, nor <ran it be derived 
from the pldlmopliers ; for without pretending to 
guess what philosophers he may mean, it is very 
safe to affirm, that no philosopher ever said it. 
Of those who now maintain that man was once 
perfect, who may very easily be found, let the 
author inquire whether man was ever omni- 
scient, \vhether he was ever omnipotent, whether 
he ever had even the lower power of arch-angels 
or angels. Their answers will soon irxform him, 
that the supposed perfection otmmi was not ab- 
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solute but respective, that he was perfect in a 
sense consistent enough with subordination, 
perfect, not as compared with different beings, 
but with himself in his present degeneracy j not 
perfect as an angel, but perfect as man. 

From this perfection, whatever it was, he 
thinlcs it necessary that man should be debarred, 
because pain is necessary to the good of the uni- 
vei'se ; and the pain of one oi'der of beings ex- 
tending its salutary influence to innumerable 
orders above and below, it was necessaiy that 
man should suffer; but because it is not suitable 
to justice that pain should he inflicted on inno- 
cence, it was necessary that man should be 
criminal. 

This Is given as a satisfactory account of the 
Original of moral Evil, which amounts only to 
this, that God created beings, whoso guilt he 
foreknew, in order that he might have proper 
objects of pain, because the jmin of part is, no 
man knows how or why, necessary to the feli- 
city of the whole. 

The perfection which man once had, may be 
so easily conceived, that without any unusual 
strain of imagination we can figure its revival. 
All the duties to God or man that are neglected, 
we may fancy performed ; all the crimes that are 
committed, we may conceive forborne. ISIan 
will then be restored to his moral perfections : 
and into w'hat head can it enter, that by this 
change the universal system would be shaken, 
or the condition of any order of beings altered 
for the worse? 

He comes in the fifth Letter to political, and 
in the sixth to religious Evils. Of political Evil, 
if we suppose the Origin of moral Evil dis- 
covered, the account is by no means difficult: 
polity being only the conduct of immoral men in 
public affairs. The Evils of eacli particular 
kind of government are very clearly and ele- 
gantly displayed, and from their secondary 
causes very rationally deduced,; but the first 
cause lies still in its ancient obscuxdty. There is 
in this Letter nothing new, nor any thing emi- 
nently instructive; one of his practical deduc- 
tions, that “ from government Evils cannot be 
eradicated, and their excess only can be pre- 
vented,” lias been ahvays allowed ; the question 
upon which all dissension arises is, %vhen that 
excess begins, at what point men shall cease to 
bear, and attempt to remedy. 

Another of his jirecepts, though not new, well 
deserves to he transcribed, because it cannot be 
too frequently impressed. 

What has here been said of their imperfec- 
tions and abuses, is by no means intended as a 
defence of them ; every wise man^, ought to re- 
dress them to the utmost of, hip power; which 
can bj 2 effected by one method only; that Is, by 
a reformation of manners, : as all political 

Evils derive their original from moral, these can 
never be removed until those are first amended. 
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lie, therefore, who strictly adheres to virtue and 
sobriety in his conduct, and enforces them by 
his example, does more real service to a state, 
than he who displaces a minister, or dethrones a 
tyrant ; this gives but a temporary relief, but 
that exterminates the cause of the disease. No 
immoral man then can possibly he a true patriot: 
and all those who profess outrageous zeal for the 
liberty and prosperity of their country, and at 
the same time infringe her laws, affront her reli- 
gion, and debauch her people, are but despicable 
quacks, by fraud or ignoranceincreasingthe dis- 
orders they pretend to remedy.” 

Of religion he has said nothing but what he 
has learned, or might have learned from the di- 
vines ; that it is not universal, because it must be 
received upon conviction and successively re- 
ceived by those whom conviction reached ; that 
its evidences and sanctions are not irresistible, 
because it was intended to induce, not to compel ; 
and that it is obscure, because we want faculties 
to comprehend it. What he means by his as- 
sertion, that it wants policy, I do not well under- 
stand ; he does not mean to deny that a good 
Christian will be a good governor, or a good 
subject j and he has before justly observed, that 
the good man only is a patriot. 

Religion has been, he says, corrupted by tbe 
wickedness of those to whom it was communi- 
cated, and has lost part of its efficacy by its con- 
nection with temporal interest and human pas- 
sion. 

He justly observes, that from all this, no con- 
clusion can be drawn against the divine original 
of Christianity, since the objections arise not 
from the nature of the revelation, but of him to 
whom it is communicated. 

All this is known, and all this is true ; but why, 
w'c have not yet discovered. Our author, if I 
undei'stand him right, pursues the argument 
thus : the religion of man produces evils, because 
the morality of man is imperfect ; his morality 
is imperfect, that he may be justly a subject of 
punishment ; he is made subject to punishment 
because the pain of part is necessary to the 
happiness of the whole; pain is necessary to 
happiness, no mortal can tell why or how. 

Thus, after having clambered with great labour 
from one step of argumentation to another, in- 
stead of rising into the light of knowledge, we 
are devolved back into dark ignorance ; and all 
our effort ends in belief, that for the Evils of life i 
there is some good reason, and in confession, 
that the reason cannot be found. This is all 
that has been produced by the revival of Chry- ! 
sippus’s un tractableness of matter, and the Ara- 
bian scale of existence. A system has been 
raised, which is so ready to fall to pieces of itself, 
that no great praise can be derived from its 
destruction. To object is always easy, and it 
has been well observed by a late writer, that the 


hand which cannot build a hovel, may domolish a 
temple^ * 


I REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
I ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 

For improving of Natural Knowledge, from its first Rise. 
In which the most considerable Papers communicated 
to the Society, which have hitherto not been published, 
are inserted in their proper Order, as a supplement to 
the Philosophical Transactions. By Thomas Birch, 
D.D. Secretary to the Society. 2 vols. 4to. 

This book might more properly have been en- 
titled by the author a diary than a history, as it 
proceeds regularly from day to day so minutely 
as to number over the members present at each 
committee, and so slowly, that two large volumes 
contain only the transactions of the eleven first 
years from the institution of the Society. 

I am yet far from intending to represent this 
work as useless. Many particularities are of im- 
portance to one man, though they appear trifling 
to another, and it is always more safe to admit 
copiousness than to affect brevity. Many infor- 
mations will be afforded by this book to the bio- 
grapher. X know not where else it can be found, 
but here and in Ward, that Cowley was doctoi* 
in physic. And whenever any other institution 
of the same kind shall be attempted, the exact 
relation of the progress of the Royal Society 
may furnish precedents. 

These volumes consist of an exact journal of 
the Society; of some papers delivered to them, 
which though registered and preserved, had been 
never printed; and of short memoirs of the 
more eminent members, inserted at the end of 
the year in which each died. 

The original of tbe society is placed earlier in 
this history than in that of Dx\ Sprat. Theodore 
Haak, a German of the Palatinate, in 1645, pro- 
posed to some inquisitive and learned men a 
weekly meeting for the cultivation of natural 
knowledge. The first Associates, wliose names 
ought surely to be preserved, were Dr, Wilkins, 
Dr. Wallis, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Ent, Dr. 
Glisson, Dr. Mcrret, Mr. Foster of Gresham, 
and Mr. Haak. Sometime afterwards Wilkins, 
Wallis, and Goddard being removed to Oxford 
carried on the same design there by stated 
meetings, and adopted into their society Dr. 
Ward, Dr. Bathurst, Dr. Petty, and Dr. 
Willis. 

The Oxford Society coming to London in 
1659, joined their friends, and augmented their 
number, and for some time met in Gresham- 
CoUege. After the restoration their number 
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was again increased, and on. the 28tli of No- 
vember, 1660, a select party happening to retire 
for conversation to Mr. Eooke’s apartment in 
Gresham- College, formed the first plan of a 
regular society. Here Dr. Sprat’s history be- 
gins, and therefore from this pei’iod the pro- 
ceedings are well known.* 


REVIEW OF THE GENERAL HIS- 
TORY OF POLYBIUS, 

FIVE BOOKS, TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK, 
BY Mil. HAMBTON. 

This appears to he one of the books which will 
lotig do honour to the present age. it has been 
by some remarker observed, that no man ever 
grew immortal by a translation : and undoubt- 
edly translations into tbe prose of a living lan- 
guage must be laid aside whenever the language 
changes, because the matter being always to be 
found in the original, contributes nothing to the 
preservation of the form superinduced by the 
translator. But such versions may last long, 
though they can scarcely last always ; and there 
is reason to believe that this will grow in repu- 
tation while the English tongue continues in its 
present state. 

The great difficulty of a translator is to pre- 
serve the native form of his language, and the 
unconstrained manner of an original writer. 
This Mr. Hampton seems to have attained in a 
degree of which there are few examples. His 
book has the dignity of aiiticpiity, and the easy 
flow of a modern composition. 

It were, perhaps, to he desired that he had il- 
lustrated with notes an author which must have 
many difficulties to an English reader, and par- 
ticularly that he had explained the ancient art of 
war j but these omissions maybe easily supplied 
by an inferior hand, from the autiipiaries and 
commentators. 

To note omissions where there is so much 
performed, would he invidious, and to commend 
is unnecessary wliere tlm eK<x*lJ.cnce of the work 
may be more easily and efroctually shown by 
exhibiting a specimen. * 


! 

REVIEW OF MISCELLANIES ON I 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
SUBJECTS, 

IK FROSE AND VERSE, BY ELIZABETH HARRISON. 

Tns.s volume, thougli only one name appears 
upon the first page, has been produced by the 


m 

contribution of many hands, and printed by 
the encouragement of a numei'ous subscidption, 
both which favours seem to be deseiwed by the 
modesty and piety of her on whom they were 
bestowed. 

The authors of the essays in prose seem ge- 
nerally to have imitated, or tried to imitate, the 
copiousness and luxuriance of Mrs. Rowe ; this 
however is not ail their praise : they have la- 
boured to add to her brightness of imagery her 
purity of sentiments. The poets have had Dr. 
Watts before their eyes, a writer who, if he 
stood not in the first class of genius, compen- 
sated that defect by a ready application of his 
powers to the promotion of piety. The attempt 
to employ the ornaments of romance in the de~ 
ijoration of religion w'^as, I think, first made by 
Mr. Boyle’s Martyrdom of Theodora, but 
Boyle’s philosophical studies did not allow him 
time for the cultivation of style, and the com- 
pletion of the great design was reserved for 
Mrs. Rowe. Dr. Watts %vas one of the first 
who taught the dissenters to write and speak 
like other men, by showing them that elegance 
might consist with piety. They would have 
both done honour to a better society, for they 
had that charity, wdiicli might well make their 
failings forgotten, and with which the whole 
Christian world might wish for communion. 
They were pure from all the heresies of an age, 
to which every opinion is become a favomate 
that the universal church has hitherto detested. 

This praise the genex’al interest of mankind 
requires to be given to writers who please and 
do not corrupt, who instruct and do not vreary. 
But to them all human eulogies are vain, whom 
I believe ai>plauded by angels, and numbered 
with the just.* 


ACCOUNT OF A BOOK ENTITLED, 
AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL 
INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE 
Ibroduccd by the Earls of Moray and Morton against 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTStf 

With an Examination of the Rev. X)r. Robertson’s Bis. 
sertation, and Mr. Hume’s History, with respect to 
that Evidence.!: 

We live in an age in which there is much talk of 
independence, of private judgment, of liberty of 


* From the Literary Magazine, IT.'SG.— There are other 
Reviews of Books by Dr. Johnson in this Magazine, but, 
in general, very short, and consisting chiefly of a few in- 
troductory remarks, and an extract. That on Mrs. Har- 
rison’s Miscellanies may be accounted somewhat interest- 
ing from the notice of Dr. Watts, 
f Written by Mr. Tytler, of Edinburgh, 
t Printed in tlie Gentleman’s Magazine, Octohcfif 
17fi0. 
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thought, and liberty of press. Our clamorous 
praises of liberty safhcieatly prove that we en- 
joy it ; and if by liberty nothing else be meant, 
than security from the persecutions of power, it 
is so fully possessed by us, that little more is to 
be desired, except that one should talk of it less, 
and use it better. 

But a social being can scarcely rise to com- 
plete independence ; he that has any wants, 
which others can supply, must study the grati- 
fication of them whose assistance he exiicctsj 
this is eq[iially true, whether his wants be wants 
of nature or of vanity. The writers of the pre- 
sent time are not always candidates for prefer- 
ment, nor often the hirelings of a patron. They 
profess to serve no interest, and speak with loud 
contempt of sycophants and slaves. 

There is, however, a power, from whose in- 
fluence neither they nor their predecessors have 
ever been free. Those who have set greatness 
at defiance, have yet been the slaves of fashion. 
When an opinion has once become popular, very 
few are willing to oppose it. Idleness js more 
willing to credit than inquire ; cowardice is afraid 
of controversy, and vanity of answer j and ho 
that writes merely for sale, is tempted to court 
purchasers by flattering the prejudices of the 
public. 

It has now been fashionable for near half a 
century, to defame and vilify the house of Stuart, 
and to exalt and magnify the reign of Elizabeth. 
The Stuarts have found few apologists, for the 
dead cannot pay for praise; and who will, with- 
out reward, oppose the tide of popularity? Yet 
there remains still among us, not wholly extin- 
guished, a zeal for truth, a desire of establishing 
right, in opposition to fashion. The author, 
whose work is now before us, has attempted a 
vindication of hlary of Scotland, whose name 
has for some years been genei’ally resigned to 
infamy, and who has been considered as the 
murderer of her husband, and condemned by 
her own letters. 

Of these letters, the author of this vindication 
confesses the irax)ortance to be such, that ff thei/ \ 
be genuuief the queen was guilty ; and if they be 
qmriwst she teas innocent. He has, therefore, 
undertaken to prove them spurious, and divided 
his treatise into six parts. 

In the Jirst is contained the history of the let- 
ters, fr'om their discovery by the earl of Morton, 
their being produced against queen Mary, and 
their several appearances in England before 
Queen Elizabeth and her commissioners, until 
they were finally delivered back again to the earl 
of Morton. 

The second contains a short abstract of Mr. 
Goodall’s arguments for proving the letters to be 
spurious and forged ; and of Dr, Robertson and 
Mr. Hume’s objections by way of answer to 
Mr, Goodali, with critical obsertations on these 
authors. 


The third contains an examination of the ar- 
guments of Dr. Robertson and Mr. Hume, in 
support of the authenticity of the letters. 

The fourth contains an examination of the 
confession of Nicholas Hubert, commonly called 
French Pam, with observations showing the 
same to be a forgery. 

The ffth contains a short' recapitulation or 
summary of the arguments on both sides of the 
question. And, 

The last is an historical collection of the direct 
or positive evidence still on recox’d, tending to 
show what part the earls of Murray and Morton, 
and secretary Lethington, had in the murder of 
the lord Darnlcy. 

The author apologises for the length of this 
book, by observing, that it necessarily comprises 
a great number of particulars, which could not 
easily be contracted : the same plea may be made 
for the imperfection of our extract, which will 
naturally fall below the force of the book, be- 
cause we can only select parts of that evidence, 
which owes its strength to its concatenation, 
and which will be weakened whenever it is dis- 
joined. 

The account of the seizure of these controvert- 
ed letters is thus given by the queen’s enemies : 

That in the castell of Edinburgh thair was 
left be the Erie of Bothwell, before his fleeing 
away, and was send for be ane George Dalgleisb, 
his servand, who was taken be the Eric of Mor- 
toun, ane small gylt cotfer, not fully aiie fute 
lang, garnisht in sindrie places with the Roman 
letter F. tinder ane king’s crowne : wharin were 
certane letteris and writings weed knawin, and 
be aithis to be afiirmit to have been written with 
the Quene of Scottis awn hand to tlie Erie.” 

The papers in the box were said to be eight 
letters in French, some love sonnets in French 
also, and a promise of marriage by the Queen to 
Bothwell. 

To the reality of these letters our author 
makes some considerable objections, from tbe 
nature of things ; but as such arguments do not 
always convinee, we will pass to the evidence of 
facts. 

On .Tune I5th, 1567, the queen delivered her- 
sell* to Morton, and his party, who imprisoned 
her. 

June 20th, 1567, Dalgleisb was seized, and 
six days after was examined by Morton ; fiis 
examination is still extant, and there is no men- 
tion of this fatal box. 

December 4tb, 1567, Murray’s secret council 
-published an act, in which is the first mention 
of these letters, and in which they are said to be 
written and subscriiit with her awhi hand. I’en 
days after Murray’s first parliament met, and 
passed an act, in which they mention 7 ??r^’a? let- 
ters written halelie [wholly] with her auin hand. 
The difference between wtlUeti and subsenhed^ 
and wholly imUeUi gives the author just reason 
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ta suspect, first, a foi’gery, md tbeu a yai’iation 
of the forgery. It is indeed very remarkable, 
that the first account asserts more than the se- 
cond, though the second contains all the truth ; 
for the letters, whether ivnttcn by the queen or 
not, were not subscribed. Had the second ac- 
count differed from the first only by something 
added, the first might have contained truth, 
though not all the truth ; but as the second cor- 
rects the first by diminution, the first cannot 
be cleared from falsehood. 

In October, 1568, these letters were shown at 
York to Elizabeth’s commissioners, by the 
agents of Murray, hut not in their jniblic cha- 
racter as commissioners, but by way of private 
information, and were not therefore exposed to 
Mary’s coininissioners. Mary, however, hear- 
ing that some letters were intended to be pro- 
duced against her, directed her commissioners 
to i*equire them for her inspection, and, in the 
mean time, to declare them Jhlse and feigned, 
forged and iiwenied, observing that there were 
many that could counterfeit her hand. 

To counterfeit a name is easy, to counterfeit a 
hand through eight letters very difficult. But 
it does not appear that the letters were ever 
shown to those who would desire to detect 
them j and to the English commissioners a rude 
and remote imitation might be sufficient, since 
they were not shown as judicial proofs, and why 
they were not shown iis proof, no other reason can 
be given than they must have then been ex- 
amined, and that examination would have de- 
tected the forgery. 

These letters, thus timorously and suspiciously 
communicated, were all the evidence against 
Mary ; for the servants of Bothwell, executed 
for the murder of the king, acquitted the queen 
at the hour of death, 'J’hese letters were so 
necessary to Murray, that he alleges them as 
the reason of the queen’s imprisonment, though 
he imprisoned her ou the Kith, and pretended 
not to have intercepted the letters before the 
goth of J une. 

Of these letters, on whJcii the fate of princes 
and kingdoms was siis]>ended, the authority 
should have been put out of doubt; yet that 
such letters were ever found, there is no witness 
but Morton, who accused the queen, and Craw- 
furd, a dependent on Lennox, another of her 
accusers, Dalgleish, the bearer, was hanged 
without any inteiTogatories concerning them; 
and Hulet, mentioned in them, though then in 
prison, was never called to authenticate them, 
nor was his confession produced against Mary 
till death had left him no power to disown it. 

Elizabeth, indeed, was easily satisfied ; she de- 
clared herself ready to receive the proofs against 
Mary, and absolutely refused Mary the liberty 
of confronting her accusers, and making her de- 
fence. Before such a judge, a very little proof 
would be sufficient. She gave the accusers of 


Mary leave to go to Scotland, and the box and 
letters were seen no more. They have been 
since lost, and the discovery, which comparison 
of writing might have made, is now no longer 
possible, Hume has, however, endeavoured to 
palliate the conduct of Elizabeth, hut/iisuccoim#, 
says our author, is contradicted almost in every 
sentence by the records, ivhich, it appears, he has 
himself perused. 

In the next part, the authenticity of tbelettei's 
is examined ; and it seems to be proved bej’ond 
contradiction, that the French letters, supposed 
to have been written by Mary, are translated 
from the Scotch copy, and, if originals, which it 
was so much the interest of such numbers to 
preserve, arc wanting, it is much more likely that 
they never existed, than that they have been lost. 

The arguments used by Dr* llobertsori^ to 
prove the genuineness of the letters, are next 
examined. Robertson makes use principally of 
what he calls the internal evidence, which, 
amounting at most to conjecture, is opposed by 
conjecture equally probable. 

In examining the confession of Nicholas Hu- 
hei*t, or French Paris, this new apologist of 
Mary seems to gain ground upon her accuser. 
Paris is mentioned in the letters, as the bearer 
of them to Bothwell ; when the rest of Both- 
weirs servants were executed, clearing the queen 
in the last moment, Pun>, instead of suffering 
his trial with the rest at Edinburgh, was con- 
veyed to St, Andrew’s, where Murray was ab- 
solute, put into a dungeon of Murray’s citadel, 
and two years after condemned by Murray him- 
self nobody knew how» Several months after 
his death, a confession in his name, without the 
regular testifications, was sent to Cecil, at what 
exact time nobody can tell. 

Of this confession, Lesly, Bishop of lioss, 
openly denied the genuineness, in a book printed 
at London, and suppi'essed by Elizabeth ; and 
another historian of that time declares, that 
Patis died without any confession ; and the 
confession itself was never shown to Mary, or 
to Mary’s commissioners. The author makes 
this reflection 

“ From the violent presumptions that arise 
from their tarrying this poor ignorant stranger 
from Edinburgh, the ordinary seat of justice; 
their keeping him hid from all the world, in a 
remote dungeon, and not producing him with 
their other evidences, so as he might have been 
publicly questioned; the positive and direct 
testimony of the author of Crawford’s manu- 
script, then living, and on the spot at the time ; 
with the public affirmation of the bishop of Ross 
at the time of Pam’s death, that be had vindi- 
cated the queen with his dying breath ; the be- 
haviour of Murray, Morton, Buchanan, and even 
of Hay, the attester of this pretended confes- 
sion, on that occasion; their close and reserved 
silence at the time when they n'ust have had 
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this confession of Fam in their pocket j and 
their publishing every other circumstance that 
could tend to blacken the queen, and yet omit- 
ting this confession, the only direct evidence of 
her supposed guilt ; all this duly and dispassion- 
ately considered, I think one may safely con- 
clude, that it was judged not fit to expose so soon 
to light this piece of evidence against the queen ; 
which a cloud of witnesses, living, and present 
at Fariis execution, would surely have given 
clear testimony against, as a notorious impos- 
ture.” 

Mr. Hume, indeed, observes, “ It is in vain at 
present to seek for improbabilities in Nicholas 
Hubert’s dying confession, and to magnify the 
smallest difficulties into a contradiction. It was 
certainly a regular judicial paper, given in re- 
gularly and judicially, and ought to have been 
canvassed at the time, if the persons, whom it 
concerned, had been assui’ed of their innocence.” 
—To which our author makes a reply, which 
cannot he shortened without weakening it ; 

<< Upon what does this author gx’ound his sen- 
tence ? Upon two very plain reasons, That 
the confession was a judicial one, that is, taken 
in presence, or by authority of a judge. And 
^condlyt That it was regularly and judicially 
given in; that must be understood during the 
time of the conferences before queen Elizabeth 
and her council, ii% presence of Mary’s commis- 
sioners ; at which time she ought to have can- 
vassed it, says our author, if she knew her inno- 
cence. 

That it was not a judicial confession, is 
evident ; the paper itself does not hear any such 
mark; nor does it mention that it was taken in 
presence of any person, or by any authority 
whatsoever ; and, by comparing it with the judi- 
cial examinations of Dalgleisb, Hay, and Hep- 
burn, it is apparent, that it is destitute of every 
formality requisite in a judicial evidence. In 
what dark corner, then, this strange production 
was generated, our author may endeavour to find 
out, if he can. 

“ As to his second assertion, that it was re- 
gulai’ly and judicially given in, and therefore 
ought to have been canvassed by Mary during 
the conferences, we have already seen that this 
likewise is not fact : the confei’cuces broke up 
in I’ebruary, 1569 ; Nicholas Hubert was not 
hanged till August thereafter, and his dying 
confession, as Mr. Hume calls it, is only dated 
the 10th of that month. How then can this 
gentleman gravely tell ns, that this confession 
was judicially given in, and ought to have been 
at that very time canvassed by queen Mary, and 
her commissioners? Such positive assert ions, ap- 
parently contrary to fact, are unworthy the 
character of an historian, and may very justly 
render his decision, with respect to evidences of 
a higher nature, very dubious. In answer then 
to Mr. Hume ; As the queen’s accusers did not 


choose to produce this material witness, Pam, 
whom they had alive, and in their hands, nor 
any declaration or confession from him at the 
critical and proper time for having it canvassed 
by the queen, I apprehend our author’s couclu- ! 
sion may fairly be used against himself; that it 
is in vain at present to support the improbabili- 
ties and absurdities in a confession, taken in a 
clandestine way, nobody knows how ; and pro- 
duced after Fans' s death, by nobody knows 
whom ; and from every appearance destitute of 
every formality requisite and common to such 
sort of evidence : for these reasons, I am under 
no sort of hesitation to give sentence against 
Nicholas Hubert’s confession, as a gross impos- ^ 
ture and forgery.” 

The state of the evidence relating to the letters 
is this : 

Morton affirms that they were taken in the 
hands of Dalgleish. The examination of Dal- 
gleish is still extant, and he appears never to 
have been once interrogated concerning the 
letters. 

Morton and Murray afiirm that they were I 
written by the queen’s hand ; they were care- 
fully concealed from Mary and her commis- 
sioners, and were never collated by one man, 
who could desire to disprove them. \ 

Several of the incidents mentioned in the let- | 
ters are confirmed by tbe oath of Crawfurd, one f 
of Lennox’s defendants, and some of the inci- ^ 
dents are so minute, as that they could scarcely 
[ be thought on by a forger. Crawfurd’s testi- 
mony is not without suspicion. Whoever prac- 
tises forgery, endeavours to make truth the vehi- 
cle of falsehood. Of a prince’s life very minute 
incidents are known ; and if any are too slight 
to be remarked, they may be safely feigned, for ; 

they are likewise too slight to be contradicted. 

But there are still more reasons for doubting the i 

genuineness of these letters. They had no date 
of time or place, no seal, no direction, no super- 
scription. 

The only evidences that could i>rove their au- 
thenticity were Dalgleish and Fa?is, ol' which i 

Dalgleish, at his trial, was never questioned I' 

about them; Fans was never publicly tried, . i 
though he was kept alive through the time of the 
conference. 

The servants of Bothweil, who were jiut to 
death for the king’s murder, cleared Blary with 
their last words. 

The letters were first declared to be sub- 
scribed, and were tben produced without sub- I 

scription. 

They were shown during the conferences at 
York privately to the English commissioners, 
but were concealed from the commissioners of 
Mary. 

Mary always solicited the perusal of these let- 
ters, and was always denied it. 

She demanded to be heard in jierson by 
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Elizabeth, befoi’e the nobles of Englanil, and 
the ambassadors of other j>rinces, and was re- 
fused. 

When. Mary persisted In demanding coi>ies of 
the lettei’s, her commissioners were dismissed 
with their box to Scotland, and the letters were 
seen no more. 

The French letters, which for almost two 
centuries have been considered as originals, by 
the enemies of Mary’s memory, are now dis- 
covei’cd to be forgeries, and acknowledged to be 
translations, and, perhaps, French translations 
of a Latin translation. And the modern 


THEODORE, &c. 

cusers of Mary are forced to infer from these 
letters, which now exist, that other letters ex- 
isted formerly, which have been lost in spite of 
curiosity, malice, and interest, 

'I’he rest of this treatise is employed in an en- 
deavour to prove, that Mary’s accusers were the 
murdei*ers of Daimley : through this inquiry it 
is not necessary to follow him; only let it be 
observed, that, if these letters were forge4 by 
them, they may easily be thought capable of 
other crimes, 'lliat the letters were forgcfl, is 
now made so probable, that perhaps they will 
never mox’c be cited as testimonies. 


TALES OF IMAGINATION. 


THE VISION OF THEODORE, THE 
HERMIT OF TENERIFFE, 

found in ins CELL.— —174.8. 

FROM THE PRECEPTOR. 

Son of Perseverance, whoever thou art, whose 
curiosity has led thee hither, I'cad and be wise. 
He that now calls upon thee is Theodore, the 
Hermit of Icneriffe, who in the fifty-seventh 
year of his retreat, left this instruction to man- 
kind, lest his solitary hours should be spent in 
vain. 

I was once what thou art now, a groveller on 
the earth, ami a gazer at the sky; I trafficked 
and heaped w'ealth together, I loved and was 
favoured, i xvore the robe of honour and heard 
the music of aduhilion : I was ambitious, and 
rose to greatness : I was iinbappy, and retired. 
I sought for some time what I at length found 
here, a x>lace where all real wauls might be 
easily supplied, amHvhere I might not be under 
the necessity of purchasing the assistance of men 
by the toleration of their follies. Here 1 saw 
fruits and herbs and water, and here determined 
to wait the hand of death, which 1 hope, when 
at last it comes, will fall lightly upon me. 

Forty- eight years had 1 now passed in forget- 
fulness of all mortal cares, and without any in- 
clination to wander farther than the necessity 
of procuring sustenance required; but as I stood 
one day beholding the rock that overhangs my 
cell, I found in jnyself a desire to climb it ; and 
when I was on its top, was in the same manner 
determined to scale the next, till by degrees I 
conceived a wish to viexv the summit of the 


mountain, at the foot of which I had so long 
resided. This motion of my thoughts I endea- 
voured to suppress, not because it appeared 
criminal, but because it was new ; and all change 
not evidently for the better, alarms a mind 
taught by experience to distrust itself. I was 
often afraid that my heart was deceiving me, 
that my impatience of confinement arose from 
some earthly passion, and that my ardour to 
survey the works of nature was only a hidden 
longing to mingle once again in the scenes of 
life. 1 therefore endeavoured to settle my 
thoughts into their former state, but found their 
distraction every day greater. I was always 
reproaching myself with the -want of happiness 
within my reach, and at last began to question 
whether it was not laziness rather than caution 
that restrained mo from climbing to the summit 
of Teneriffe. 

I rose therefore before the day, and began my 
journey up the steep of the mountain ; but I had 
not advanced far, old as 1 was and burthen ed 
with provisions, when the day began to shine 
upon me, the declivities grew more precipitous, 
and the sand slided from beneath my feet : at 
last, fainting with laboiu*, I arrived at a small 
plain almost inclosed by rocks, and open only to 
the east. I sat down to rest aivbile, in full 
persuasion, that w-hen I had I’ccovered my 
sti'ength I should proceed on my design; but 
when once I had tasted case, I fbund many 
reasons against disturbing it. The branches 
spread a shade over my head, and the gales of 
spring wafted odours to my bosom. 

As I sat thus, forming a]l.terniat«fJy excuses for 
delay, and resolutions to go forward, an irresist- 
ible heaviness suddenly surprised me; 1 laid my 
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head upon the bank, and resigned myself to | 
sleep : when metbonglit I heard the sound as of I 
the flight of eagles, and a being of more than j 
human dignity stood befoi*e me. While I was 
deliberating how to address him, he took me hy 
the hand with an air of kindness, and asked me 
solemnly, but without severity, “ Theodore, 
•whither art thou going? “ I am climbing,” 
answered I, to the top of the mountain, to 
enjoy a more extensive prospect of the works of 
nature.” “ Attend first,” says he, “to the i 
prospect which this place affords, and what 
thou dost not understand I -will. explain. I am 
one of the benevolent beings vrho watch over 
the children of the dust, to preserve them from i 
those evils, which will not ultimately terminate 
in good, and which they do not, by their own ' 
faults, bring upon themselves. Look round 
therefore without fear; observe, contemplate, 
and be instructed.” 

Encouraged by this assurance, I looked and 
beheld a mountain higher than Teneriffe, to the 
summit of which the human eye could never 
reach : when I had tired myself with gazing 
upon its height, I turned my eyes towards its 
foot, which I could easily discover, hut was 
amazed to find it without foundation, and placed 
inconceivably in emptiness and darkness. Thus 
I stood terrified and confused j above were 
tracks inscrutable, and below was total vacuity. 
But my preceptor, with a voice of admonition, 
cried out, “ Theodore, be not affrighted, but 
raise thy eyes again ; the Mountain of Esastence 
is before thee, survey it and be wise.” 

I then looked with more deliberate attention, 
and observed the bottom of the mountain to be 
of gentle rise, and overspread with flowers 5 the 
middle to he more steep, embarrassed with crags, 
and interrupted by precipices, over which hung 
branches loaded with fruits, and among wliicli 
were scattered palaces and bowers. The tracts 
which my eye could reach nearest the top were 
generally barren ; but there were among the 
clefts of the rocks a few hardy ever-greens, 
which though they did not give much pleasure 
to the sight or smell, yet seemed to cheer the i 
labour and facilitate the steps of those who Vy’-ere 
clambering among them. 

Then, beginning to examine more minutely the 
different parts, I observed at a great distance a 
multitude of both sexes issuing into view from 
the bottom of th e mountain . Their first aeti ons 
1 could not accurately discern ; but, as they 
every moment approached nearer, I found that 
they amused themselves with gathering flowers 
imder the superintendence of a modest virgin in 
a white robe, who seemed not over solicitous to 
confine them to any settled pace or certain 
track : for she knew that the whole ground was 
smooth and solid, and that they could mot easily 
be hurt or bewildered. When, as it often hap- 
pened, they plucked a thistle for a flower, Inno- 


cence, so she was called, would smile at the 
mistake. Happy, said I, are they who are un. 
der so gentle a government, and yet are safe. 
But I had no opportunity to dwell long on the 
consideration of their felicity ; for I found that 
Innocence continued her attendance but a little 
way, and seemed to consider only the flowery 
bottom of the mountain as her proper province. 
Those whom she abandoned scarcely knew that 
they were left, before they perceived themselves 
in the hands of Education, a nymph more severe 
ill her aspect, and imperious in her commands, 
who confined them to certain paths, in their 
opinion too naiTow and too rough. These they 
were continually solicited to leave by Appetite, 
whom Education could never fright away, 
though she sometimes awed her to such ti- 
midity, that the effects of her presence ivere 
scarcely perceptible. Some went back to the 
first part of the mountain, and seemed desirous 
of continuing busied in plucking flowers, but 
were no longer guarded by Innocence ; and such 
as Education could not force back, proceeded 
up the mountain by some miry road, in which 
they were seldom seen, and scarcely ever re- 
garded. 

As Education led her troop up the moiintam, 
nothing was more observable than 'that she was 
freciuently giving them cautions to beware of 
Habits ; and was calling out to one or another 
at every step, that a Habit was ensnaring them ; 
that they would be under the. dominion of Ha- 
bit before they perceived their danger: and 
; that those whom Habit should once subdue, had 
little hope of regaining their liberty. 

Of this caution, so frequently repeated, I was 
very solicitous to know the reason, when my 
protector directed my rogai’d to a troop of pyg- 
mies, which aijpeared to walk silently before 
those that were climbing the mountain, and 
each to smooth the way before her follower. I 
found that I had missed the notice of them be- 
fore, both because they wei'e so minute as not 
easily to be discerned, and because they grew 
every moment nearer in their colour to the ob- 
jects -with which they were surrounded. As 
the followers of Education did not appear to be 
sensible of the presence of these dangerous as- 
sociates, or, ridiculing their diminutive size, did 
not think it possible that human beings should 
ever be brought into subjection by such feeble 
enemies, they generally heard her precepts of 
vigilance with wonder ; and when they thought 
her eyie withdrawn, treated them with contempt. 
Nor could I myself think her cautions so neces- 
sary as her frequent inculcations seemed to sup- 
pose, till I observed that each of these petty 
beings held secretly a chain in her hand, with 
which slie x>repared to bind those whom she 
found within her power. Yet these Habits, 
under the eye of Education, went quietly for- 
ward, and seemed very little to increase in bulk 
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or screngtb j for though they were always willing- 
to join with Appetite, yet when Education kept 
them apart from her, they would very punctually 
obey command, and make the narrow roads in 
T.vhich they were confined easier and smoother. 

It was observable, that their stature was never 
at a stand, but continually growing or decreas- 
ing, yet not always in the same pi'oportions : nor 
could I forbear to express my admiration, when 
I saw in how much less time they generally 
gained than lost bulk. Though they grew 
slowly in the road of Education, it might how- 
ever be perceived that they grew ; but if they 
once deviated at the call of Appetite, their sta- 
ture soon became gigantic ; and their strength 
was such that Education pointed out to her tribe i 
many that were led in chains by them, whom 
she could never more rescue from their slavery. 
She pointed them out, but with little etTeetj for 
all her pupils appeared confident of their own 
superiority to the strongest Habit, and some 
seemed in secret to regret that they were hinder- 
ed from following the triumpli of Appetite. 

It was the peculiar artifit^eof Habit not to suf- 
fer her power to be felt at first Those whom she 
led, she had the address of appearing only to at- 
tend, but was continually doubling her chains 
upon her companions ; which were so slender in 
themselves, and so silently fastened, that while 
the attention was engaged by other objects, they 
were not easil}'- perceived. Each link grew 
tighter as it had been longer worn j and when by 
continual additions they became so heavy as to 
be felt, they were very frequently too strong to 
be broken. 

When Education had proceeded in this man- 
ner to the part of the mountain where the de- 
clivity began to grow craggy, she resigned her 
charge to two powers of superior aspect. The 
meaner of them appeared capable of presiding 
in senates, or governing nations, and yet watched 
the steps of the other with the most anxious at- 
tention, and was visibly confounded and per« 
plexed if ever sbe suffered her regard to be drawn 
away. I’he other seemed to approve her sub- 
mission as pleasing, but with such a condescen- 
sion. as plainly showed that she claimed it as 
due ; and indeed so great was her dignity and 
sweetness, that he who w'ould not reverence, 
must not behold her. 

Theodore,” said my jirotector, “ be fearless, 
and be wise ; approach these powers, whosg do- 
minion extends to all the remaining part of the 
Mountain of Existence.” I trembled, and ven- 
tured to address the inferior nymph, whose 
eyes, though piercing and awful, I was not able 
to sustain. ^^Bi'ight Power,” said 1, “by what- 
ever name it is lawful to address thee, tell me, 
thou who presidest here, on what condition thy 
protection will be granted ?” “ It -will be grant- 
ed,” said she, “ only to obedience. 1 am Kca- j 
son, of all subordinate beings ilic noblest and i 
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the greatest ; who, if thou wilt receive my laws, 
will rewai’d thee like the rest of my votaries, by 
conducting thee to lleligion.” Charmed by her 
voice and aspect- I professed my readiness to 
follow her. She then presented me to her mis- 
tress, who looked upon me with tenderness. I 
bowed before her, and she smiled. 

When Education delivered up those for whose 
happiness she had been so long solicitous, she 
seemed to expect that they should express some 
gratitude for her care, or some regret at the. loss 
of that jwotection which she had hitherto affoi’d- 
ed them. But it was easy to discover, by the 
alacrity which broke out at her departure, that 
her presence had been long displeasing, and that 
she had been teaching those -who felt in them- 
selves no rvant of instruction. They all agreed 
in rejoicing that they should no longer be sub- 
ject to her caprices, or disturbed by her docu- 
ments, but should be now under the direction 
only of lieason, to whom they made no doubt 
of being able to recommend themselves by a 
steady adherence to all her precepts. Reason 
counselled them, at their first entrance upon her 
province, to inlist themselves among the votai'ies 
of Religion; and informed them, that if they 
trusted to her alone, they would find the same 
fate with hei* other admirers, whom she hajd not 
been able to secure against Appetites and Pas- 
sions, and who, having been seized by Habits in 
the regions of Hesire, had been dragged away 
to the caverns of Despair. Her admonition was 
vain ; the gi’eater number declared against any 
other direction, and doubted not but by her su~ 
perintcndcncy tliey should climb ivith safety up 
the Mountain of Existence. “ IVIy power,” said 
Reason, “ is to advise, not to compel ; I have al- 
ready told you the danger of your choice. The 
path seems now plain and even, but there are 
asperities and pitfalls, over which Religion only 
can conduct you. Look upwards, and you pei*- 
ceive a mist before you, settled upon the highest 
visible part of the mountain ; a mist by wdiich 
my prospect is terminated, and which is pierced 
only by the eyes of Religion. Beyond it ax*e the 
temples of Happiness, in which those who climb 
the precipice by her direction, after the toil of 
their pilgrimage, i*epose for ever. I know not 
the w^ay, and therefore can only conduct you to 
a better guide. Pride has sometimes reproached 
me w’ith the narrowness of my view, but, wdien 
she endeavoured to extend it, could only show 
me, below the mist, the bowers of Content; even 
they vanished as I fixed my eyes iipon them ; and 
those whom she persuaded to travel towards 
them Tv'ere enchained by Habits, and ingulfed 
by Despair, a cruel tyrant, whose ciiverns are 
beyond the darkness on the right side and on 
the left, from whose prisons none can escape, 
and whom I cannot teach you to avoid.” * 
jSnch was the declaration of Reason to those 
wiio demanded her protection. Some that re- 
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collected the dictates of Educatioti, finding them 
now seconded hy another anthorityi submitted 
with reluctance to the strict decree, and engaged 
themselves among the followers of Religion, 
who were distinguished by the uniformity of 
their mai’ch, though many of them were women, 
and by their continual endeavours to move up- 
wards, without appearing to regard the pros- 
pects which at every step courted their atten- 
tion. 

All those who determined to follow either 
Reason or Religion, were continually impor- 
tuned to forsahe the road, sometimes hy JPas- 
sions, and sometimes by Appetites, of whom 
both had reason to boast the success of their ar- 
tifices ^ for so many were drawn into hy-paths, 
that any way was more populous than the right. 
The attacks of the Appetites were more impetu- 
ous, those of the l^assions longer continued. 
The Appetites turned their followers directly 
from the true way ; hut the Passions marched 
at first in a path nearly in the same direction 
with that of Reason and Religion, but deviated 
by slow degrees, till at last they entirely changed 
their course. Appetite drew aside the dtill, and 
Passion the sprightly. Of the Appetites, Lust 
was the strongest ; and of the Passions, Vanity. 
The most powerful assault was to be feared, 
when a Passion and an Appetite joined their 
enticements ; and the path of Reason was best 
followed, when a Passion called to one side, and 
an Appetite to the other. 

These seducers had the greatest success upon 
the followers of Reason, over whom they scarcely 
ever failed to prevail, except when they coun- 
teracted one another. They had not the same 
triumphs over the votaries of Religion; for 
though they were often led aside for a time, 
Religion commonly recalled them by her emis- 
sary Conscience, before Habit had time to en- 
chain them. Rut they that professed to obey 
Reason, if once they forsook her, seldom return- 
ed ; for she had no messenger to summon them 
but Pride, who generally betrayed her confi- 
dence, and employed all her skill to support 
Passion ; and if ever she did her duty, was found 
unable to prevail, if Habit had interposed. 

I soon found that the great danger to the fol- 
lowers of lieligion was only from Habit ; every 
other power was easily resisted, nor did they 
find any difficulty, when they inadvertently 
quitted her, to find her again by the direction of 
Conscience, unless they had given time to Habit 
to draw her chain behind them, and bar up the 
way by which they had wandered. Of some of 
those, the condition was justly to be pitied, who 
turned at every call of Conscience, and tried, 
but without effect, to hurst the chains of Habit; 
saw Religion walking forward at a distance, saw 
her with reverence, and longed to join her; but 
were, whenever they approached her, withheld 
by Habit, and languished in sordid bondage, 


which they could not escape, though they scorn- 
ed and hated it. 

It was evident that the Habits were so fiir 
from growing weaker hy these repeated contests, 
that if they were not totally overcome, every 
struggle enlarged their bulk and inci’eased their 
strength; and a Habit opposed and victorious 
was more than twice as strong as before the 
contest. The manner in which those who were 
weary of their tyranny endeavoured to escape 
from them, appeared hy the event to be general- 
ly wrong ; they tried to loose their chains one 
by one, and to retreat hy the same degrees as 
they advanced ; hut before the deliverance was 
completed, tiabit , always threw new chains 
upon her fugitive; nor did any escape her but 
those, who, by an effort sudden and violent, 
burst their shackles at once and left her at a 
distance ; and even of these many rushing too 
precipitately forward, and hindered by their 
terrors from stopping where they were safe, 
were fatigued with their own vehemence, and 
resigned themselves again to that power from 
whom an escape must be so dearly bought, and 
whose tyi’anny was little felt, except when it 
was resisted. 

Some however there always were, who, when 
they found Habit prevailing over them, called 
upon Reason or Religion for assistance ; each of 
them willingly came to the succour of her 
suppliant, hut neither with the same strength 
nor the same success. Habit, insolent with 
her power, would often presume to parley with 
i Reason, and offer to loose some of her chains 
: if the I’est might I’emain, To this Reason, who 
I was never certain of victory, frequently con- 
I sented, hut always found her concession de- 
structive, and saw the captive led away by 
Habit to his former slavery. Religion never 
submitted to ti’eaty, but held out her hand with 
I certainty of conquest; and if the captive to 
whom she gave it did not quit his hold, always 
led him away in tidumph, and placed him in 
the direct i>ath to the Temple of Happiness, 
where Reason never failed to congratulate his 
deliverance, and encourage his adherence to that 
power to whose timely succour he was indebted 
for it. 

When the traveller was again placed in the 
road of Happiness, I saw Habit again gliding 
before him, but reduced to the stature of a dwarf, 
without strength and without activity; hut 
when the Passions or Appetites, which had be- 
fore seduced him, made their approach, Habit 
would on a sudden start into size, and with itn- 
expected violence push him towards them. The 
wretch, thus impelled on one side, and allured 
on the other, too frequently quitted the road of 
Happiness, to which after his second deviation 
from it, he rarely returned : but by a timely 
call upon Religion, the force of Habit was 
eluded, her attacks grew fainter, and at last her 
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iwrcspoiulence with tiie enemy was entirely 
destroyed. She then began to employ those 
restless faculties in compliance with the power 
which she could not overcome; and as she grew 
again in stature and in strength, cleared away 
the asperities of the road to Happiness. 

From this road I could not easily withdraw 
my attention, because all who travelled it ap- 
peared cheerful and satisfied ; and the farther 
they proceeded, the greater appeared tlieir ala- 
crity, and the stronger their conviction of the 
wisdom of their guide. : Some, who had never 
deviated but by short excursions, had Habit in 
the middle of their passage vigorously support- 
ing them, and driving olf their Appetites and 
Passions which attempted to interrupt their 
progress. Others, who had entered this road 
late, OX' had long forsaken it, -were toiling on 
without her h(dp at least, and commonly against 
her endeavours. But I observed, when they 
approached to the barren top, that few were 
able to proceed witliout some support from Ha- 
bit ; and that they, whose Habits were strong, 
advanced towards the mists with little emotion, 
and entered them at last with calmness and 
confidence; after which, they were seen only 
by the eye of Eeligioii ; and though Reason 
looked after them with the most earnest curi- 
osity, she could only obtain a faint glimpse, 
when her mistress to enlarge her prospect raised 
her from the ground. Reason, however, dis- 
cerned that they were safe, but Religion saw 
that they were happy. 

Now, Theodore,” said my protector, with- 
draw thy view from the regions of obscurity, 
and see the fate of those who, when they were 
dismissed by Education, would admit no direc- 
tion but that of Reason. Survey their wuudei*- 
ings, and be wise.” 

1 looked then upon the Road of Reason, which 
was indeed, so far as it reached, the same with 
that of Religion, nor had Reason discovered it 
but by her instruction. Yet when she had 
once been taught it, she cleaidy saw that it was 
right ; and XYide had sometiuxos incited her to 
declare that she discovered it herself, and per- 
suaded her to offer herself as a guide to Religion : 
whom after many vain exjxeriments she found it 
her highest privilege to follow. Reason was 
however at last well instructed in part of the 
way, and a)>pcaredto teach it with some success 
when her precepts were not misrepresented by 
Passion, or her influence overborne by Apjjetite. 
But neitber of these enemies was slie able to 
resist. When Passion seized xxpon her votaries, 
she seldom attempted opposition : she seemed 
indeed to contend with more vigour against 
Appetite, But was generally over- wearied in the 
contest ; and if either of her opponeiits had 
confederated with Habit, her authority was 
wholly at an end. When Habit endeavoured 
to captivate the votaries of Religion;, she grew 


by slow degrees, and gave time to escape ; but 
in seizing the unhappy followers of Reason, she 
proceeded as one that had nothing to fear, and 
j enlarged her size, and doubled her chains with- 
out intermission, and without reserve. 

Of those who forsook the directions of Rea- 
son, some were led aside by the whispers of Am- 
bition, who was perpetually pointing to stately 
palaces, situated on eminences on either side, 
recounting the delights of affluence, and boast- 
j ing the security of j>ovver. They were easily 
; persuaded to follow her, and Habit quickly 
i threw her chains upon them ; they were soon 
j convinced of the folly of tlieir choice, but few 
I of them attempted to return. Ambition led 
; them forward from precipice to precipice, where 
: many fell and xvere seen no nu>re. "Jliose that 
; escaped were, after a long series of hazards-, ge- 
nerally delivered over to Avarice, and enlisted 
by her in the service of 'J'yrnnny, where they 
continued to heap up gold till their patrons or 
their heii’s pushed them headlong at last into 
the cavern of Despair. 

Others wei’c enticed by Intemperance to ram- 
ble in search of those fruits that hung over the 
I’ocks, and filled the air M’ith their fragrance. 

I observed, that the Habits which hovered 
about these soon grew to an enormous size, nor 
were there any who less attempted to return 
to Reason, or sooner sunk into the gulfs that 
lay befoi’e them. When these first quitted the 
I'oad, Reason looked after them with a frown of 
contempt, but Lad little expectations of being 
able to I’eclaim them ; ftn’ the bowl of intoxica- 
tion was of such qualities as to make them lose 
all regal’d but for the present moment ; neither 
Hope nor Fear could enter their retreats : and 
Habit had so absolute a power, that even -Con- 
scaence, if Religion had employed her in their 
favour, wmuld not have been able to force an 
entrance. 

There were others 'whoso ci’ime it was rather 
to neglect Reason than to disobey her : and who 
retreated from the heat and tumult of the wa)^, 
not to the boxvers of Intemperance, but to the 
maze of Indolence. Tliey liad this peculiarity 
in their condition, that they 'were always in sight 
of the Road of Reason, always wishing for her 
presence, and always resolving to return to- 
morrow. In these was most emhieiitly conspi- 
cuous the subtlety of Habit, who hung imper- 
ceptible shackles upon them, and was every 
moment leading them farlhei' from the road, 
which they always imagined that they had the 
pow-er of reaching. They wandered on from 
one double of the labyrinth to another, with the 
chains of Habit hanging secretly upon them, 
till, as they advan<!ed, the flowers grew x>aler, 
and the scents fainter; they proceeded in their 
dreary march without pleasure in their progress, 
yet without power to return ; and had this 
aggravation above all others, that they were 
3 S 
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eriminul fcut not cleliglited. The drunkard for 
a time laughed over his wine; the amhitious 
man triumphed in the miscandage of his rival ; 
but the captives of Indolence had neither supe- 
riority nor merriment. Discontent lowered in 
their looks, and Sadness hovered round their 
•shades; yet they crawled on reluctant and 
gloomy, till they arrived at the depth of the re- 
cess, varied only with poppies and nightshade, 
where the dominion of Indolence terminates, 
and the hopeless wanderer is delivered up to 
Melancholy ; the chains of Habit are rivetled 
for ever, and Melancholy, having tortured her 
prisoner for a time, consigns him at last to the 
cruelty of Despair. 

While I was musing on this miserable scene, 
my protector called out to me, “ Hemember, 
Theodore, and be wise, and let not Habit prevail 
against thee.” I started, and beheld myself sur- 
rounded by the rocks of Teneriffe : the birds of 
light were singing in the trees, and the glances 
of the morning darted upon me. 


THE FOUNTAINS: 

A VAIHY TALE.* 

Felix qtii potuit boni 

Fontem visere bicidum. Boethius. 

jls Floretta was wandering in a meadow at the 
foot of Plinlimmon, she heard a little bird cry 
in such a note as she had never observed before, 
and looking round her, saw a lovely goldfinch 
entangled by a lime twig, and a hawk hovering 
over him, as at the point of seizing him in his 
talons. 

Floretta longed to rescue the little bird, but 
was afraid to encounter the hawk, who looked 
fiercely upon her without any aj)parent dread 
of her approach, and as she advanced seemed 
to increase in bulk, and clapped his wings in 
token of defiance. Floretta stood deliberating 
a few moments, but, seeing her mother at no 
great distance, took courage, and snatched the 
twig with the little bird upon it. When she had 
disengaged him, she put him in her bosom, and 
the hawk fiew away. 

Floretta, showing her bird to her mother, told 
her from what danger she had rescued him : her 
mother, after admiring his beauty, said, that he 
would be a very proper inhabitant of the little 
gilded cage, which had hung empty since the 
starling died for want of water, and that he 
should be placed at the chamber window, for it 
would be wonderfully pleasant to hear him in 
the morning. 


From Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. ^By Anna 
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Floretta, 'ivith tears in her eyes, replied, that he 
had better have been devoured by the hawk than 
die for want of water, and that she would not 
save him from a less evil to put him in danger of 
a greater : she therefore took him into her hand, 
cleaned his feathers from the bird lime, looked 
upon him with gi’eat tenderness, and, having put 
his bill to her lips, dismissed him into the air. 

He flew in circles round her as she went 
home, and, perching on a tree before the door, 
delighted them awhile with such sweetness of 
song, that her mother reproved her for not put- 
ting him in the cage. Floretta endeavoured to 
look grave, but silently approved her own act, 
and wished her mother more generosity. Her 
mother guessed her thoughts, and told her, that 
when she was older she w’-ould be wiser. 

Floretta, however, did not repent, but hoped 
to hear her little bird the next morning singing 
at liberty. She awaked early and listened, but 
no goldfinch could she hear. She rose, and 
walking again in the same meadow, went to 
view the hush where she had seen the lime-twig 
the day before. 

When she entered the thicket, and was near 
the place for which she was looking, from be- 
hind a hldssoming hawthorn advanced a female 
form of very low stature, hut of elegant pro- 
portion and majestic air, arrayed in all the co- 
lours of the meadow, and sparkling as she moved 
like a dew-drop in the sun. 

Floretta was too much disordered to speak or 
fiy, and stood motionless between fear and plea- 
sure, when the little lady took her by the hand. 

‘‘ i am,” says she, “ one of that order of beings 
which some call Fairies, and some Piskies ; we 
have always been known to inhabit the crags 
and caverns of Plinlimmon. The maids and 
shepherds when they wander by moonlight, have 
often heard our music, and sometimes seen our 
dances. 

I am the chief of the fairies of this I’egion, 
and am known among them by the name of 
Lady Lilinet of the Blue Rock. As I lived al- 
ways in my own mountain, I had very little 
knowledge of human manners, and thought 
better of mankind than other fairies found them 
to deserve ; I therefore often opposed the mis- 
chievous practices of my sisters, without always 
inquiring whether they were just. I extinguish- 
ed the light that was kindled to lead a traveller 
into a marsh, ^ and found afterwards that he was 
hasting to corrujit a virgin ; I dissipated a mist 
which assumed the form of a town, and was 
raised to decoy a monopolizer of corn from his 
way to the next market; I removed a tliorri 
artfully planted to prick the foot of a clmri that 
was going to hinder the poor from following his 
reapers ; and defeated so many schemes of ob- 
struction and punishment, that I vyas cited be- 
fore the queen as one who favoured wickednessi 
and opposed the execution of fairy justice. 
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Having nevev been accustomed to sufler con- at her face, and with my beak gave Iier nose four 
trol, and thinking myself disgraced by the ne- pecks that left four black spots indelible behind 
cessity of defence, I so much irritated the Queen them, and broke a match by which she would 
by my siillenness and petulance, that in her have obtained the finest equipage in the county, 
anger she transformed me into a goldfinch. * In At length the queen repented of her sen- 
tb is form,’ says she, ‘ I doom thee to remain till tence, and being unable to revoke it, assisted 
some human being shall show thee kindness me to try experiments upon man, to excite his 
without any prospect of interest.* tenderness, and attract his regard. 

I fiew out of her presence not much dejected ; “ W c made many attempts, in which we were 

for I did not doubt but every reasonable being always disappointed. At last she placed mo in 
must love that which having never offended, your way held by a lime-tv/ig, and herself in the 
could not he hated, and having no power to hurt, shape of a hawk, made the show of devouring me, 
could not be feared. You, my dear, have rescued me from the seeming 

I therefore fluttered about the villages, and : danger without doiring to detain me in capti- 
cndeavoiired to force myself into notice. I vity, or seeking any other recompence than the 

Having heard that nature wavS least corrupted plejisure of benefiting a feeling creature. 
among those who had no acquaintance with ele- | The queen is so much pleased with your 
gfince and splendour, I employed myself for five | kindness, that I am come, by her permission, to 


years in hopping' before the doors of cottages, | rewai’d you with a greater tavour, than ever 


and often sat singing on the tliatchcd roof: my \ fairy bestowed before. 


motions were seldom seen, nor my notes heai*d, ! “ The former gifts of fairies, though liountics 


no kindness was ever excited, and all the reward i in de.sign, have pro%'ed commonly xnischiefs in 
of my cfficiousness was to be aimed at with a the event. We have granted mortals to wish 
stone when I stood within a threw, according to their own discretion, and their dis- 


The stones never hurt me, for I had still the 
power of a fairy. 

I then betook myself to spacious and mag- 
nificent habitations, and sung in bowers by the 
walks or on the banks of fountains. 

« In these places, where novelty was recom- 
mended by satiety, and curiosity excited by lei- 
sure, my form and my voice were soon distin- 
guished, and I was known by the name of the 
pretty goldfinch ; the inhabitants would ivalk 
out to listen to my music, and at last it was their 
practice to court my visits by scattering meat in 
my common haunts. 

** This was repeated till I went about pecking 
in full security, and expected to regain my ori- 
ginal form, when I observed two of my xaost li- 
beral benefactors silently advancing with a net 
behind me. 1 fiew off, and fl uttering beside them 
pricked the leg of each, and left them halting 
and groaning with the cramp. 

I then went to another house, where for two 
springs and summers I entertained a splendid 
family with such melody as they had never heard 
in the woods before. The winter that followed 
the second summer was remarkably cold, and 
many little birds perished in the field. 1 hud 
myself in the way of one of the ladies as be- 
numbed with cold and faint with hunger; she 
picked me up with great py, telling her com- 
panions that she had found the goldfinch iljat 
sung so finely all summer in tlie myrtle liedge, 
that she would lay him where he should die, fox* 
she could not bear to kill him, and would then 
pick his fine feathers vei*y ciwefully, and slick 
them in her muff. 

“ Finding that her fondness and her gratitude 
could give way to so slight an interest, I chilled 
her fingers that she could not bold me, then fiew j 


cretion being small, and their wishes irreversi- 
ble, they have rashly ijetitioned for their own 
destruction. But you, my dearest Floretta shall 
have, what none have ever before obtained fx'om 
us, the power of indulging your wish and the 
liberty of retracting it. Behold, and follow me.” 

Floretta was ea.sily persuaded to accompany 
the fairy, who led her through a labyrinth of 
crags and shrubs, to a cavern covered by a 
thicket on the side of the mountain. 

“ This caveini,” said she, ‘‘ is the court of Li- 
linet, your friend ; in this place you shall find a 
certain remedy for all real evils.” I^ilinet then 
went before her through a long subterraneous 
passage, where she saw many beautiful fairies, 
who came to gaxe at the strangei*, but who, from 
reverence to their mistress, gave her no disturb- 
ance. She heard from remote comers of the 
gloomy cavern, the roar of winds and the fall of 
waters, and more than once entreated to return ; 
but Lilinet, assuring her that she' was safe, pex- 
suaded her to proceed, till they came to an arch, 
into which the light found its way through a 
fissure of tlie rock. 

There Lilinet seated herself and her guest 
upon a bench of agate, and pointing to two foun- 
tains that bubbled before them, said, ** Now at- 
texid, my dear Floretta, and enjoy the gratitude 
of a fairy. Observe the two fountains that 
spring up in the middle of the vault, one into a 
bason of alabaster, and the other Into a bason 
of dark flint. The one is called the Spring of 
Joy, the other of Sori'ow ; they rise from distant 
veins in the rock, and burst out nn two places, 
but after a short course unite their streams, and 
run ever after in one mingled current. 

By drinking of these fountains, which, 
though shut up from all other humaxx beings, 
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shall he always accessible to you, it will be in dtyectecl loolc that, she had drank too much from 
your powei’ to regulate your future life. the alabaster fountain. 

“ When you are drinking the water of joy “ Follow me,” she cried, ‘‘ my Florctta, and 
from the alabaster fountain, you may form your b® wiser for the future.” 

wish, and it shall be granted. As you raise your They went to the fountains, and Floretta be- 


wish higher, the water will be sweeter and | gan to taste the waters of sorrow, which were 
sweeter to the taste ; but beware that you are i so bitter tliat she withdrew more than once the 
not tempted hy its increasing sweetness to repeat j cup from her mouth: at last she resolutely 
your draughts, for the ill effects of your wish | drank away the perfection of heauty, the spark- 
can only be removed by drinking the spring of ling eye and rosy bloom, and left herself only 
sorrow from the bason of flint, which will be | agreeable. 

bitter in tbe same proportion as the vi^ater of joy j She lived for some time with great content ; 
was sweet. Now, my Fioi’etta, make the ex- j but content is seldom lasting. She had a desire 
periment, and give me the first proof of moderate j in a short time again to taste the watei’s of joy ; 
desires. Take the golden cup that stands on the { she called for the conduct of Lilinet, and was 

led to the alabaster fountain, where she drank, 
and wished for a faithful lover. 

After her return she was soon addressed by a 
young man, whom she thought worthy of her 
crease of her beauty. She had some 'dispro- | affection.' He courted, and flattered, and pro- 
portion of features. She took the cup, and ! mised j till at last she yielded up her heart. He 

then applied to her parents ; and, finding her 
fortune, less than he expected, contrived a quar- 
rel, and deserted her. 

Exasperated by her disappointment, she went 
in quest of Lilinet, ami expostulated with her 
for the deceit which she had practised. Lilinet 
asked her with a smile, for what she had been 
was heightened. wishing; and being told, made her this reply, 

She next wished for a sparkling eye: the You are not, my dear, to wonder or complain : 
water gi’ew yet more pleasant, and her glances you may wish for yourself, but your wishes can 
were like the beams of the sun. have no effect upon another. You may become 

She could not yet stop; she drank again, do- lovely by the efficacy of the fountain, but that 
sired to be made a perfect beauty, and a perfect you shall be loved is by no means a certain con- 
beauty she became. • ' sequence ; for you cannot confer upon another 

• She had now whatever her heart could wish; either discernment or fidelity: that happiness 
and making an humble reverence to Lilinet, re- which you must derive from others, it is not in 
quested to be restored to her own habitation, power to regulate or bestow.” 

They went back, and the fairies in the way Floretta was for some time so dejected by 

wondered at the change of Floretta’s form. She this limitation of the fountain’s power, that she 
came home delighted to her mother, who, on thought it unworthy of another visit; but, being 
seeing the iwproveinentf was yet more delighted on some occasion thwarted by her mother’s au- 
than herself, thority, she ^vent to Lilinet, and drank at the 

Her mother from that time pushed her for- alabaster fountain for a spirit to do her owxi 
ward into public view : Floretta was at all the way. 

resorts of idleness and assemblies of pleasure; Lilinet saw that she drank immoderately, and 
she was fatigued with balls, she was cloyed with admonished her of her danger; but and 
treats, she was exhausted by the necessity of re- own wai/ gave such sweetness to the water, 
turning compliments. Tins life delighted her a that she could not prevail upon herself to for- 
■vvhile, but custom soon destroyed its pleasm*e. bear, till Lilinet, in pure compassion, snatched 
She found that the men who courted her to-day, the cup out of her hand, 

resigned her on the morroiv to other flatterers, When she came home every thought was con- 
and that the women attacked her reputation by tempt, and every action was rebellion : she had 
■whispers and calumnies, till, without knowing drunk into herself a spirit to resist, but could not 
how she had offended, she was shunned as give her mother a disposition to yield ; the old 
infamous. lady asserted her right to govern; and, though 

She knew that her repxitalion was destroyed she was often foiled by the impetuosity of her 
by the envy of her beauty, and resolved to de- daughter, she supplied by pertinacity what she 
grade herself from the dangerous pre-eminence, wanted in violence ; so that the house was in 
She went to the bush where she rescued the continual tumult by the pranks of the daughter 
bird, and called for Lady Lilinet. Immediately and opposition of the mother. 

Lilinet appeared, and discovered by Floretta’s In time, Floretta was convinced that spirit 


wished to be agreeable ; the water was sweet, 
and she drank copiously; and in the fountain, 
tvhicli was clearer than crystal, she saw that 
her face was completely regular. 

She then filled the cup again, and wished for 
a rosy bloom upon her cheeks : the water was 
sweeter than before, and the colour of her cheeks 


margin of the spring of joy, form your wish, 
and. drink.” 

Florctta wanted no time to deliberate on the 
subiect of her wish : her first desire was the in- 
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}>acl only made her a capricious termagant, and 
that her own ways ended in error, perplexity, 
and disgrace j she perceived that the vehemence 
of mind, which to a man may sometimes pro- 
cure awe and obedience, produce to a woman 
nothing but detestation ; she therefore went 
back, and by a large draught from the dinty 
fountain, though the water was very bitter, 
replaced herself under her mother’s care, and 
quitted her spirit, and her own way. 

Floretta’s fortune was xnoderate, and her de- 
sires were not larger, till her mother took her 
to spend a summer at one of the places which 
wealth and idleness frequent, under pretence of 
drinking the waters. She was now no longer a 
perlcct beauty, and therefore conversation in 
her presence took its course as in other company, 
opinions were freely told, and observations 
made without reserve. Here Fxoretta first 
learned the impoi'tanc.c of money. When she 
saw a woman of mean air and empty talk draw 
the attention of the place, she xilways discovered 
upon inquiry that she had so many thousands 
to her fortune. 

She soon perceived that where these golden 
goddesses appeared, neither birth, nor elegance, 
nor civility, had any power of attraction, and 
every art of entertainment was devoted to them, 
and that the great and the wise courted their 
regard. 

The desire after wealth was raised yet higher 
by her mother, who was always telling her how 
much neglect she suffered for want of fortune, 
and what distinctions, if she had but a fortune, 
her good qualities would obtain. Her narrative 
of the day was always, that Floretta walked in 
the morning, hut was not spoken to because she i 
had a small fortune, and that Floretta danced at 
the hall better than any of them, but nobody 
minded her for want of a fortune. 

This want, in which all other wants appeared 
to be included, Floretta was resolved to eridux'e 
no longer, and came home flattering her imagi- 
nation in secret with the riches which she was 
now about to obtain. 

On the day after her return she walked out 
alone to meet Lady Lilinet, and went with her 
to the fountain : riches did not taste so sweet as 
either beauty or spirit, and therefore she was 
not immoderate in her draught. 

When they returned from the cavern, Lilinet 
gave her wand to a fairy that attended her, with 
an order to conduct Floretta to the Black Rock. 

The way was not long, and they soon came to 
the mouth of a mine in which there was a hid- 
den treasure, guarded by an earthy fairy de- 
formed and shaggy, who opposed the entrance 
of Floretta till he recognised tha wand of the 
Lady of the Mountain, Flere Floretta saw vast 
heaps of gold atid silver and gems, gathered and 
reposited in former ages, and intrusted to the 
guard of the fairies of the eaiqh. The little fairy 
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I delivered the orders of her mistress, and the 
surly sentinel promised to obey them. 

Floretta, %vearied with her walk, and plexised 
I with her success, went home to rest, and when 
she waked in the morning, first opened her eyes 
upon a cabinet of jewels, and looking into her 
drawers and boxes, found them filled with gold. 

Floretta was now as fine as the finest. She 
was the first to adopt any expensive fashion, to 
subscribe to any pompous entertainment, to en- 
coui*age any foreign artist, or engage in any 
frolic of which the cost was to make the plea- 
sure. 

She was on a sudden the favourite of every 
place. Report made her wealth thrice greater 
than it reidly was, and wherever she came, all 
was attention, reverence, and obedience. The 
ladies who had formerly slighted her, or by 
whom she had been formerly caressed, gratified 
her i>ride by open flattery and private murmurs. 
She sometimes overheard them railing at up- 
starts, and wondering whence some people 
came, or how their expenses were supplied. 
This incited her to heighten the splendour of 
her dress, to increase the number of her retinue, 
and to make such propositions of costly scheines, 
that her rivals were forced to desist from con- 
test. 

But she now began to find that the tricks 
which can he played with money will seldom 
bear to be repeated, that admiration is a short- 
lived passion, and that the pleasure of expense is 
gone when wonder and envy are no more ex- 
cited. She found that respect was an emi>ty 
form, and that all those %vho crowded round her 
were drawn to her by vanity or interest. 

It was, however, pleasant to be able on any 
terms to elevate and to mortify, to raise hopes 
and feai's: and she would still have continued to 
be rich, had not the ambition of her mother 
contrived to marry her to a lord, whom she de- 
spised as ignoi’ant, and abhorred as profligate. 
Fler mother persisted in her importunity ; and 
Floretta having now lost the spirit of resistance, 
had no other refuge than to divest herself of her 
fairy fortune. 

She imi>lored the as-sistance of Lilinet, who 
praised her resolution. She drank cheerfully 
from the flinty fountain, and found the waters 
not extremely hitler. When she returned she 
went to bed, and in the morning perceived that 
all her riches had been conveyed away she knew 
not how, except a few ornamental jewels, which 
Lilinet had ordered to be carried back as a re- 
ward for her dignity of mind. 

She was now almost weary of visiting the 
fountain, and solaced herself with such amuse- 
ments as every day happened to produce : at last 
there arose in her imagination a strong desire to 
become a Wit. 

The pleasui-es with which this new character 
appeared to teem were so numerous and so great, 
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tliat slie was impatient to enjoy tliem, and, rising 
before the sun, hastened to the place where she 
Knew that her fairy patroness was always to be 
found. lilinet was willing to conduct her, but 
could now scarcely restrain her from leading the 
way but by telling her, that, if she went first, the 
fairies of the cavern would refuse her passage. 

They came in time to the fountain, and Flo- 
retta took tlie golden cup into her hand ; she 
filled it and drank, and again she filled it, for 
wit was sweeter than riches, spirit, or beauty. 

As she returned she felt new successions of 
imagery rise in her mind, and whatever her me- 
mory offered to her imagination, assumed a new 
form, and connected itself with things to which 
it seemed before to have no relation. All the 
appearances about her were changed, hut the 
novelties exhibited were commonly defects. 
She now saw that almost every thing was 
wrong, without often seeing how it could be 
better ; and frequently imputed to the imperfec- 
tion of art those failures which were caused by 
the limitation of nature. 

Wherever she went, she breathed nothinghut 
censure and reformation. If she visited her 
friends, she quarrelled with the situation of their 
houses, the disposition of their gardens, the 
direction of their walks, and the termination of 
their views. It was vain to show her fine fur- 
niture, for she was always ready to tell how 
It might be finer, or to conduct her through spa- 
cious apartments, for her thoughts were full of I 
nobler fVibrics, of airy palaces, and Hesperian 
gardens. She admired nothing, and praised but 
little. 

Her conversation was generally thought un- 
civil. If she received flatteries, she seldom re- 
paid them ; for she set no value upon vulgar 
praise. She could not hear a long story with- 
out luuTying the speaker on to the conclixsion ; 
and obstructed the mirth of her companions, for 
she rarely took notice of a good jest, and never 
laughed except when she was delighted. 

This behaviour made her unwelcome wiier- i 
ever she went ; nor did her speculation upon hu- 
man manners much contribute to forward her | 
reception. She now saw the disproportions 7)e~ | 
tween language and sentiment, between passion j 
and exclamation ; she discovered the defects ofi 
every action, and the uncertainty of every con- 
elusion ; she knew the malignity of friendship, , 
the avarice of liberality, the anxiety of content, 
aTid the cowardice of temerity. 

To see all this w-as pleasant, but the gi*eatest 
of all pleasures was to show it. To laugh was 
something, but it was much more to make 
others laugh. As every deformity of character 
made a strong imi>ression upon her, she could 
not always forbear to transmit it to others : as 
she hated false appearances, she thought it her 


without some wounds by the shafts of ridicule j 
not that her merriment was always the conse- 
quence of total contempt, for she often honoured 
virtue where she laughed at affectation. 

For these practices, and who can wonder, the 
cry was raised against her from every quarter, 
and to hunt her down was generally determined. 
Every eye was watching for a fault, and every 
tongue was busy to supply its share of defama- 
tion. With the most unpolluted purity of mind, 
she was censured as too free of favours, because 
she was not afraid to talk with men : with ge- 
nerous sensibility of every human excellence, 
she was thought cold or envious, because she 
could not scatter praise wuth undistinguished 
profusion : with tenderness that agonized at 
real misery^ she was charged with delight in the 
pain of others, when she would not condole 
with those whom she knew to coimterfeit afilic- 
fion. She derided false appearances of kind- 
ness and of pity, and was therefore avoided as 
an enemy to society. As she sel dora commended 
or censured hut with some limitations and ex- 
ceptions, the world condemned her as indifferent 
to the good and had; and because she was 
often doubtful where others were confident, 
she was charged with laxity of principles, 
while her days were distracted and her rest 
broken by niceties of honour and scruples of 
morality. 

Report had now made her so formidable that 
all flattered and all shunned Iier. If a lover gave 
a ball to his mistress and her friends, it was sti- 
pulated that hloretta should not he invited. If 
she entered a public room, the ladies courtsied, 
and shrunk away, for there was no such thing as 
speaking, but Floretta would find something to 
; criticise. If a girl was more sprightly than her 
' aunt, she was threatened that in a little time 
she would be like Floretta. Visits were very 
diligently paid when Floretta was known not 
to be at home; and no mother trusted her 
daughter to herself without a caution, if she 
should meet Floretta, to leave the company as 
soon as she could. 

With all this Floretta made sport at first, hut 
in time grew weary of general hostility. She 
would have been content with a few friends, but 
no friendship was durable : it was the fashion to 
desert her, and with the feshion what fidelity 
will contend ? She could have easily amused 
herself in solitude, but that she thought it 
mean to quit the field to treachery and folly. 

Persecution at length tired her constancy, 
and she implored Lilinet to rid her of her wit : 
Lilinet complied, and walked up the mountain, 
but was often forced to stop and wait for her 
follower. When they came to the flinty foun- 
tain, Floretta filled a small cup and slowly 
brought it to her lips, but the water was insup- 


duty to detect them, till, between wantonness poriably bitter. She just Uisted it, and dashed 


and virtue, scarce any that she knew escaped i it tq the ground, diluted the bitterness at the 
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fountain of alabaster, and resolved to keep her | 
wit with all its consequences. , 

Being: now a %vit for life, she surveyed the j 
various conditions of mankind with such supe- i 
riorifcy of sentiment, that she fcmnd few distinc- j 
tions to be envied or desired, and thercfoi’e did i 
not very soon make another visit to the fountain. 
At length being alarmed by sickness, she resolved 
to drink length of life from the golden cup. She 
returned elated and secure, for though the lon- 
gevity acquired was indeterminate, she consider- 
ed death as far distant, and therefore suffered it | 
not to intrude upon her pleasures. i 

But length of life included not perpetual ! 
health. She felt herself continually decaying, ; 
and saw the world fading about her. The de- i 
lights of her early days would delight no longer, i 
and however widely she extended her view, no | 
new pleasure could be found ; her friemis, her 
enemiewS, her admirers, her rivals dropped one by 
one into the grave, and with those who succeed- 
ed them she had neitfier community of joys nor 
strife of competition. 


By this time she began to doubt whether ojd 
age were not dangerous to virtue ; whether pain, 
would not pr*oduce peevishness, and peevishness ' 
impair benevolence. She thought that the spec- 
tacle of life might be too long continued, and 
the vices which were often seen might raise less 
abhorrence ; that resolution might be sapped by 
time, and let that virtue sink, which in its firm- 
est state it bad not withoutdiificulty supported 
and that it was vain to delay the hour which 
must come at last, and might come at a time of 
less preparation and greater imhccilify. 

These thoughts led her to Lilinet, whom she 
accompanied to the flinty fountain ; where, after 
a short combat with herself, she dvavk the bitter 
'water. They walked back to the favourite bush 
pensive and silent ; “ And now,*' said she, ac- 
cept my thanks for the last benefit that Floretta 
can receive.” Lady Lilinet dropped a tear, im- 
pressed upon her lips the final kiss, and resigned 
her, as she resigned herself, to tlie course of na- 
ture. 
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No. 8L] Saturuav, Maech 3, 1753. ^ 


lias Mies optaia exegit gJorUt ^h^nas. Jov. 

Such fiite pursues the votaries of praise. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

iVcct Prisons Feb* 24. 
SttK, 

To a benevolent disposition, every state of life 
will afford some opportunities of contributingfo 
the welfare of mankind. Opulence and splen- 
dour are enabled to dispel the cloud of adversity, 
to dry up the tears of the widow and the orphan, 
and to increase the felicity of all around them ; 
their example will animate virtue, and retard 
the progress of vice. And even, indigence and 
obscurity, though without power to confer hap- 
piness, may at least prevent misery, and apprize 
those who are Winded by their passions, that 
they are on the brink of irJL^emed^able calamity. 

Pleased, therefore, with the thought of reco- 
vering others from that folly -which has embit- 
tered my own days, I have presrmied to address 
the Adventurer from the dreary mansions of 
WTetchedness and despair, of which the gates are 


so wonderfully constructed, as to fly open for tho 
reception of strangers, though they are imper- 
vious as a rock of adamant to such as are wd thin 
them : 

..Ftfc/Zk d scensus Avernii 
Focies atque dies patet airijanita I>itis : 

Srd rrvocare gradmn, superasque eradere ad mras. 

Hoc cpm, /tic labor esl, Viao, 

The gates of Hell are open night; and day j 
Smooth the descent, and easy is tlie way : 

But to return and view the ciicerful skies ; 

In this the task and mighty labour lies, Dhyobn-. 

Siifler me to acquaint you, Sir, that I have 
glittered at the hall, and sparkled in the circle; 
that I have had the hapi>iness to be the unknown 
favourite of an unknown lady at the masquerade, 
have been the delight of tables of the first 
fashion, and envy of my brother beaux ; and to 
descend a little lower, it is, I believe, still i*emem- 
bered, that Messrs. Velours and d'Espagne stand 
indebted for a great part of theix* present influ- 
ence at Guildhall, to the elegance of my shape, 
and the graceful freedom of my carriage* 

1— — jSCd ques preeclara at prosjoej'e; land^ 

Xlt rebus Icetispar sit mmsura ma/ormt ! JFinr, 

Sec the wild purchase of the Ixjid and vain, 

"Where every bliss is bought with equal pain 1 
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As I entered into the world very younj^, with | 
an elegant person and a large estate, it was not ! 
long before I disentangled myself from the j 
shackles of I'eligion j for I was determined to the 
pursuit of pleasurej which, according to my no- 
tions, consisted in the unrestrained and unlimit- 
ed gratifications of every passion and every ap- 
petite ; and as this could not he obtained under 
the frowns of a perpetual dictator, I considered 
religion as my enemy j and proceeding to treat 
hei* with contempt and derision, was not a little 
delighted, that the unfashionableness of her ap- 
pearance, and the nnanimated uniformity of her 
motions, afforded frequent opportunities for the 
sallies of my imagination. 

Conceiving now that I was sutficiently quali- 
fied to laugh away scruples, I imparted my re- 
marks to those among my female favourites, 
whose virtue I intended to attack; for I was 
well assured, that pride would be able to make 
hut a weak defence, when religion was subvert- 
ed ; nor was my success below my expectation : 
the love of pleasure is too strongly implanted in 
the female breast, to suffer them scrupulously to 
examine the validity of arguments designed to 
weaken restraint ; all are easily led to believe, 
that whatever thwarts their inclination must be 
wrong; little more, therefore, was required, 
than by the addition of some circumstances, and 
the exaggeration of others, to make merriment 
supply the place of demonstration ; nor was I so 
senseless as to offer arguments to such as could 
not attend to them, and with whom a repartee 
or catch would more effectually answer the same 
purpose. This being effected, there remained 
only “ the dread of the world;” but Roxana 
soared too high, to think the opinion of others 
worthy her notice; Lsetitia seemed to think of 
it only to declare, that if all her hairs were 
worlds,” she should reckon them “ well lost for 
love;” and Pastorella fondly conceived, that she 
could dwell for ever by the side of a bubbling 
fountain, content with her swain and fleecy 
care ; without considering that stillness and so- 
litude can afford satisfaction only to innocence. 

It is not the desire of new acquisitions, hut 
the glory of conquests, that fires the soldier’s 
breast; as indeed the town is seldom w^orth 
much, when it has suffered the devastations of 
a siege ; so that though I did not openly declare 
the effects of my own prowess, which is forbid- 
den by the laws of honour, it cannot be supposed 
that I was very solicitous to bury my reputa- 
tion, or to hinder accidental , discoveries. To 
have gained one victory, is an inducement to 
hazard a second engagement: and though the 
success of the general should be a reason for in- 
creasing the strength of the fortification, it be- 
comes, with many, a pretence for, an immediate 
surrender, under the notion that no power is 
able to withstand so formidable an adversary ; 
while others brave the danger, and think it 
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j mean to surrender, and dastardly to fly. Me- 
lissa, indeed, knew better; and though she could 
I not boast the apathy, steadiness, and inflexibi- 
lity of a Cato, wanted not the more prudent 
virtue of Scipio, and gained the victory by de- 
clining the contest. 

You must not, however, imagine, that I was, 
daring this state of abandoned libertinism, so 
fully convinced of the fitness of my own con- 
duct, as to be free from uneasiness. I knew 
very well, that I might justly be deemed the 
pest of society, and that such jn’oceedings must 
tei’minate in the destruction of my health and 
fortune ; brit to admit thoughts of this kind was 
to live upon the rack : I fled, therefore, to the 
regions of mirth and jollity, as they are called, 
and endeavoured with burgundy, and a continual 
rotation of company, to free myself from the 
pangs of reflection. From these orgies we fre- 
quently sallied forth in quest of adventures, to 
the no small terror and consternation of all the 
sober stragglers that came in our W'ay : and 
though we never injured, like our illustrious 
progenitors, the Mohocks, either life or limbs ; 
yet we have in the midst of Cdvent Garden 
buried a tailor, who had been troublesome to 
; some of our fine gentlemen, beneath a heap of 
cabbage-leaves and stalks, with this conceit, 

Safia ie caiile quern smiper cupisti. 

Glut yourself with cabbage, of which you have always 
been greedy. 

There can he no reason for mentioning the 
j common exploits of breaking windows and bruis- 
I ing the watch ; unless it be to tell yon of the 
device of producing before the justice broken 
lanthorns, which have been paid for a hundred 
times ; or their appearances patches on their 
heads, under pretence of being cut by the sword 
that was never dra^vn : nor need I say anything 
of the more formidable attack of sturdy chair- 
men, armed with poles ; by a slight stroke of 
which, the pride of Ned Revel’s face was at 
once laid flat, and that effected in an instant, 
which its most mortal foe had for years assayed 
in vain. I shall pass over the accidents that at- 
tended attempts to scale windows, and endea- 
vours to dislodge signs from their hooks : tber^ 
are many “ hair breadth ’scapes,” besides thos4 
in the “imminent deadly breach;” but tlu 
rake’s life, though it be equally hazardous with 
that of the soldier, is neither accompanied with 
present honour nor with pleasing retrospect; 
such is, and such ought to be, the difference 
between the enemy and the preserver of his 
country. 

Amidst such giddy and thoughtless extrava- 
gance, it will not seem strange, that I was often 
the dupe of coarse flattery. I When Mons. 
L’ Allonge assured me that I thrust quart over 
arm better than any man in England, what could 
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i less than present him with a sword that cost 
me thirty pieces? I was bound for a hundred 
pounds for Tom Trippct, because he had de- 
clared that be would dance a minuet with any 
man in the three kingdoms except myself. But 
I often parted with money against my inclina- 
tion, either because I wanted the resolution to 
refuse, or dreaded the appellation of a niggardly 
fellow ; and I may be truly said to have squan- 
dered my estate, without honour, without 
friends, and without pleasure. The last may, 
perhaps, appear strange to men unacquainted 
with the masquerade of life : I deceived othei’s, 
and I endeavoured to deceive myself ; and have 
worn the face of pleasantry and gayety, while 
my heart suffered the most exquisite torture. 

By the instigation and encouragement of .my 
friends, I became at length ambitious of a seat 
in parliament ; and accordingly set out far the 
town of Wallop in the W'cst, where my arrival 
was welcomed by a thousand throats, and I was 
in three days sure of a majority : but after drink- 
ing out one hundred and fifty hogsheads of 
wine, and bribing two-thirds of the corporation 
twice over, I had the mortification to find that 
the borough had been before sold to Mr, Courtly. 

In a life of this kind, my fortune, though con- 
siderable, w’as pi’cseiitly dissipated ; and as the 
attraction grows more strong the nearer any body 
approaches the earth, when once a man begins 
to sink into poverty, he falls with velocity always 
increasing j every supply is purchased at a higher 
and higher price, and every office of kindness 
obtained with greater and greater difficulty. 
Having now acquainted you with my state of 
elevation, I shall, if you encourage the continu- 
ance of my correspondence, show you by what 
steps I descended from a first floor in Pali Mall 
to my present habitation. I am, Sir, your hum- 
ble servant, 

MiSAiiGvatJS. 
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"Tarvov tv fjc>tv auvifiif, 

Avffaaf'Ms xa^ciT&io, 

Hom. 

—Pallas pour*d sweet slumbers on his soul ; 

And balmy dreams, the gift of soft repose. 

Calm’d all his pains, and banish’d all his woes. 

I*OPE. 

If every day did not produce fresh instances of 
the ingratitude of mankind, we might, perhaps, 
be at a loss why so liberal and impartial a bene- 
factor as Sleep should meet with so few histo- 
rians or panegyrists. Writem are so totally ab- 


; sorbed by the business of the day, as never to 
turn their attention to that power, whose offi- 
cious hand so seasonably suspends the burden of 
life: and without whose interposition man 
wmuld not -he able to endure the fatigue of labour, 
however rewarded, or the struggle with opposi- 
tion, however successful. 

Night, though she divides to many the longest 
part of life, and to almost all the most innocent 
and happy, is yet unthankfully neglected, except 
by those who pervert her gifts. 

The astronomei's, indeed, expect her with im- 
patience, and felicitate themselves upon her ar- 
' rival: Fontenolle has not failed to celebrate lier 
praises; and to chide the sun for hiding from his 
view the worlds, which he imagintjs to appear in 
every constellation. Nor have the poets been 
always deficient in her praises ; Milton has ob- 
served of the Night, that it is the pleasant time, 
the cool, the silent.” 

These men may, indeed, well be expected to 
pay particular homage to Night ; since they are 
indebted to her, not only for cessation of iiaiii, 
but increase of pleasure ; not only for slumber, 
but for knowledge. But tlie greater part of her 
avowed votaries are the sons of luxury : who ap- 
pi'opriate to festivity the hours designed for rest ; 
who consider the reign of pleasure as commenc- 
ing when day begins to withdraw her busy mul- 
titudes, and ceases to dissipate attention by in- 
trusive and unwelcome variety ; wlio begin to 
awake to joy when the rest of the world sinks 
into insensibility j and revel in the soft affluence 
of flattering and artificial lights, which ‘‘more 
shadowy set off the face of things.’* 

Without touching upon the fatal consequences 
of a custom, which, as Ramazzini observes, will 
be for ever condemned, and for ever retained ; 
it may be observed, that however Sleep may be 
put off from time to time, yet the demand is of 
so importunate a nature, as not to remain long 
unsatisfied : and if, as some have done, we con- 
sider it as the tax of life, we cannot but observe 
it as a tax that must be paid, unless we could 
cease to be men ; for Alexander declared, that 
nothing convinced him that he was not a divi- 
nity, but his not being able to live without sleep. 

To live without sleep in our present fluctuat- 
ing state, however desirable it might seem to the 
lady in Clelia, can surely be the wish only of 
the young or the igrmrant j to every one else, a 
perpetual vigil will appear to be a state of 
w’retchedness, second only to that of the misera- 
ble beings wdiom Swift has in his travels so 
elegantly described, as “ supremely cursed with 
immortality.” 

Sleep is necessary to the happy to prevent sa- 
tiety, and to endear life by a short absence ; and 
to the miserable, to relieve them by intervals of 
quiet. Life is to most> such, as could not be en- 
dm*ed without frequent intermission of exis- 
tences Homer, therefore, has thought it an 
3 T 
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of!ice worthy of the goddesa of wisdom, to lay 
Ulysses asleep when landed on Phieacia. 

It is related of Barretiei', whose early ad- 
vances in literature scarce any human mind has 
eq[ualled, that he spent twelve hours of the four 
and twenty iu sleep : yet this appears from the 
bad state of his health, and the shortness of his 
life, to have been too small a respite for a mind 
so vigorously and intensely employed : it is to 
be regretted, therefore, that he did not exercise 
his mind less, and his body more: since by 
this means it is highly probable, that though he 
would not then have astonished with the blaze 
of a comet, he would yet ])ave shone with the 
permanent radiance of a fixed star. 

Nor should it be objected, that there have been 
many men who daily spend fifteen or sixteen 
hours in study : for by some of whom this is re- 
ported it has never been done ; others have done 
it for a short lime only ; and of the rest it ap- 
pears, that they employed their minds in such 
operations as required neither celerity nor 
strength, in the low drudgery of collating copies, 
compainng authorities, digesting diotiouaries, or 
accumulating compilations. ^ 

Men of study and imagination are frequently 
upbraided by the industrious and plodding sons 
of care, with passing too gi’eat a part of their 
life in a state of inaction. But these defiers of 
sleep seem not to remember, that though it must 
be granted them that they are crawling about 
before the break of day, it can seldom be said 
that they are perfectly awake j they exhaust no 
spirits, and require no repairs j but lie torpid as 
a toad in marble, or at least are known to live 
only by an inert and sluggish locomotive fa- 
culty, and may be said, like a wounded snake, 
to “ drag their slow length along.” 

Man has been long known among philosophers 
by the appellation of the microcosm, or epitome 
of the world : the resemblance between the great 
and little world might, by a i‘atioiiaI observer, 
De detailed to many particulars ; and to many 
more by a fanciful speculatist. I know not in I 
which of these two classes I shall be ranged for i 
observing, that as the total quantity of light and 
darkness allotted in the course of the year to ! 
every region of the earth is the same, though 
distributed at various times and in different 
portions ; so, perhaps, to each individual of the 
human species, nature has ordained the same 
quantity of wakefulness and sleep j though di- 
vided by some into a total quiescence and vigor- 
ous exertion of their faculties, and blended by 
others in a kind of twilight of existence, in a 
state between dreaming and reasouing, in which 
they either think without action, or act without 
thought. 

The poets are generally well affected to sleep : 
as men who think with vigour, they require re- 
spite from thought ; and gladly resign them- 
selves to that gentle power, who not only be- 


stows rest, but frequently leads them to happier 
i*egions, where i^atrons are always kind, and 
audiences are always candid, w'here they arc 
feasted in the bowers of imagination, and 
crowned with flowers divested of their priddes, 
aud laurcds of unfading verdure. 

The more refined and penetrating part of 
mankind, who take wide surveys of the wfilds of 
life, who see the innimieruble terrors and dis- 
tresses that a!‘e perpetually preying on the heart 
of man, and discern with unhappy pers]>icaity, 
calamities yet latent in their causes, are glad to 
close their eyes upon the gloomy prospect, and 
lose in a short insensibility the remembrance of 
others’ miseries and their own. The hero has no 
higher hope, than that, after having routed le- 
gions after legions, and added kingdom to king- 
dom, he shall retire to milder happiness, and 
close his days iu social festivity. The wit or the 
sage can expect no greater happiness, than that, 
after having harassed his reason iu deep re- 
searches, and fatigued nis fancy in boundless 
excursions, he shall sink at night in the tran- 
quillity of sleep. 

The poets, among ail those, that enjoy the 
blessings of sleep, have been least ashamed to 
acknowledge their benefactor. How much Sta- 
tius considered the evils of life as assuaged and 
softened by the balm of slumber, we may dis- 
cover by that pathetic invocation, wdiicli he 
poured out in his tvaking nights: and that Cow- 
ley among the other felicities of his darling so- 
litude, did not forget to number the privilege 
of sleeping without disturbance, we may learn 
from the rank that he assigns among the gifts of 
natux’e to the poppy, “ which is scattered,” says 
he, over the fields of corn, that all the needs 
of mail may be easily satisfied, and that bread 
and sleep may be found together.” 

Si qids invisum Cercri benlgna 
Me. putat germcn^ vehemente?- errai j 
llki vie hi partem recipit libenter 

Feriilts agri. 

Mequef rumentumque sinml per omnes 
Consutens mtoido Dca spargit oraSf 
Creadtet 0 ! duo magna susten- 

tacula vite^. 

Carpet ?iiortaiiSt mca dona hsetus, 

Cai-pct nee plantas alias rcquirct 
Sed saiur jwai-f , sniur ei soporist 

Ca'tcra spenie. 

Ho wildly errs who thinxs I yield 
Precedence in the weil-cloth’d field, 

Though mix’d with wheat I grow : 

Indulgent Ceres knew ray worth. 

And to adorn the teeming earth. 

She bade the Poppy blow. , 

Nor vainly gay the sight to please. 

But blessed with power mankind to case. 

The goddess saw me rise: 

** Thrive with the life-supporting gram,** 

She cried, “ the sokce of the swain, 

The cordial of his eyes 
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** Sftize, happy mortal, seize tlie goo<!, . 

My hand supplies thy sleep and food. 

And makes thee truly bleat: 

With plenteous meals enjoy the day, 

In slumbers pass the night away, 

And leave to fate the vest.” c. n. 

Sleep, therefore, as the chief of all earthly 
blessings, is justly appropriated to industry and 
temperance; the refreshing rest, and tiie peace- 
ful night, are the portion only of him who lies 
down wears’- with honest labour, and free from 
the fumes of indigested luxury; it is the just 
doom of laziness and gluttotn’-, to be inactive 
without ease, and drowsy without tranquillity. 

Sleep has been often mentioned as the image 
of death; so like it,” saj’s Sir Thomas Browm, 

that I dare not trust it without my prayers;” 
their resemblance is, indeed, apparent and strik- 
ing; they both, wdien they seize tlie body, leave 
the soul at liberty ; and wise is ho that remem- 
bers of both, that they can he safe and Iiajupy 
only by virtue. 

No. 41.] Tuesday, Maiicu 27tb, 175.^. 


Si fittUabiiti pec/uf 

i>'st iibi, coiisiiiiSi non cuiribus, utere nosiriSf 

Dum pofeSt et sohdis eiiammon sadibm adsfas; 

Dimque opMos mndum pmms tnsem /iriv. 

Omu 

Th’ allempt forsake, 

And not my chariot but rny coumcl take; 

While yet securely on the {?arth you stand ; 

Nor touch the Jiorscs with too rasli a hand. 

AunisoN', 

TO THE AHVENTURErt. 

TVc’c/, 2-U/i, 

Sir, 

I Kow send you the setpiel of my story; which 
had not been so long delayed, if X could have 
i)rought myself to imugino, that any real impa- 
tience was felt for the fate of Misai’gyrus; tvho 
lias travelled no unbeaten track to misery, and 
consequently can ju’eseiit the I’cader only with 
such incidents as occur in daily life. 

You hfire seen me, Sir, in the zenith of my 
glory, not dispensing tlie kindly -^varmth of un 
Ril-cheering sun ; but like anotlier .Phuuton, 
scorching and blasting every thing round me. 
I shall proceed, therefore, to tinisix my career, 
and pass as rapidly as possible through the re- 
maining vicissitudes of my life, 

When I first began to be in want of money, 1 
made no doubt of an immediate supply. Tha 
ntAvs])apers were perpetually ofiering <ilrer,tions 
to m<jn, -ivbo seemed to have no other bu.sines.s 
than to gather heaps of gold for those who place 
their supreme ferudly in s('attering it. I pofsted 
away, therefore, to one of those ativertisers, whf)' 


by his proposals ecemed to deal ia thouisands. *. 
and was not a little chagrined to iincl, that tlii# 
general benefactor would have nothing to do 
w-ith any larger sum than tbit ty pounds, nor 
■would venture that without a Joint note from 
myself and a reputable housekeeper, or for a 
longer time than three months, 

It was not yet so bad tvith me, as that I 
needed to solicit surety for thirty pounds: yet 
partly from the greediness that extravagance al- 
w’ays produces, and partly from a desire of see- 
ing the humour of a jJetty’' usurer, a character of 
wdiich 1 had hitherto lived in ignorance, I con- 
descended to listen to his terms. He proceeded 
to inform me of my great felicity in not fulling 
into the hands of an extortioner; and assured 
me, that 1 should find him extremely moderate 
ill ills demands: he was not, indeed, certain 
that he could furnish me with the whole sum, 
for people were at this particular time extremely 
pressing and importunate for money : yet, as 1 
had the appear:iuce of a gentleman, he tvould 
try what he could do, and give me his answer 
in three days. 

At the expiration of the time, J called upon 
him again ; and whs again informed of the groat 
demand for money, and that “money was money 
now:*’ he then advised me to be punctual in my 
payment, as that might induce him to befriend 
me hereafter; and delivered me the money, de- 
ducting at the rate of five and thirty per cent.f 
with another jianegyrio upon his orvn mode- 
ration, , 

Tw'ill not lire you -with the various praciice.^ 
of usurious <fpprrssion; but cannot omit my 
transaction with Squeeze on Tower-hill, who, 
finding me a young man of considerable expec- 
tations, employed an agent to pei’suade me to 
borrov/ five hundred pounds, to be refunded by 
an annual payment of twenty per cen(. during 
the joint lives of liis daughter Nancy Squeeze 
and myself. The negotiator came prepared to 
inforce hie proposal with all his art; but finding 
that I caught his oifer with the eagerness of 
necessity, he grew cold and languid ; “ lie had 
mentioned it out ot' kindness ; he would try to 
serve me: Mr. Mqueoze was an honest man, hut 
extremely caulious.” In three days he came to 
tell me, that his eiideavourb had been jneiTectual, 
Mr. Squeeze having no good opinion of my life; 
but that there was one expedient remaining; 
Mrs. Squeeze could influence her husband, and 
her good will might be gained by a compliment. 

I -waited that afternoon on Mrs. Squeeze, and 
poured out before her the flatteries which usual- 
ly gain access 1o rank and beauty; I did not 
then know, that there are places in xvbicb the 
only compliment is a bribe. Having yet credit 
wdth a jeweller, I afterwards procured a ring of 
thirty guineas, wltich I humbly presented, and 
was soon admitted to a treaty livith Mr. Squeeze. 
He appeared peevish and backward, and my old 
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friend whispered me, that he would never mahe 
a dry bargain : I therefore invited him to a ta- 
vern. Nine times we met on the affair ; nine 
times I paid four pounds for the supper and cla- 
ret ; and nine guineas I gave the agent for good 
offices. I then obtained the money, paying ten 
per cent, advance ; and at the tenth meeting gave 
another supper, and disbursed fifteen pounds for 
the writings. 

Others who styled themselves brokers, would 
only trust their money upon goods : that I might, 
therefore, ti‘y every art of expensive folly, I took 
a house and furnished it. I amused myself with 
despoiling my moveables of their glossy appear- 
ance, for fear of alarming the lender with sus- 
picions ; and in this I succeeded so well, that he 
favoured me with one hundred and sixty pounds 
upon that which was rated at seven hundred. I 
then found that I was to maintain a guardian 
about me to prevent the goods from being broken 
or removed. This was, indeed, an unexpected 
tax ; but it was too late to recede : and I com- 
forted myself, that I might prevent a creditor, of 
whom I had some apprehensions, from seizing, 
by having a prior execution always in the house. 

By such means I had so embarrassed myself, 
that my whole attention was engaged in contriv- 
ing excuses, and raising small sums to quiet such 
as words would no longer mollify. It cost me 
eighty pounds in presents to Mr. Leech, the at- 
torney, for his forbearance of one hundred, 
which he solicited me to take when I had no 
need. I was perpetually harassed with impor- 
tunate demands, and insulted by wretches, who 
a few months before would not have dai‘ed to 
raise their eyes from the dust before me. I lived 
in continual terroi*, frighted by every noise at the 
door, and terrified at the approach of every step 
quicker than common. I never retired to rest 
without feeling the justness of the Spanish pro- 
verb, “ Let him who sleeps too much, borrow 
the pillow of a debtor my solicitude and vexa- 
tion kept me long waking ; and when I had 
closed my eyes, 1 was pursued or insulted by vi- 
sionary bailiffs. 

When I reflected upon the meanness of the 
shifts 1 had reduced myself to, I could not but 
curse the folly and extravagance that had over- 
whelmed me in a sea of troubles, from which it 
was highly improbable that I should ever 
emerge. I had .some time lived in hopes of an 
estate, at the death of my uncle ; but he disap- 
pointed me by marrying his housekeeper; and, 
catching an opportunity soon after of quarrelling 
with me, for settling twenty pounds a year upon 
a girl whom I had seduced, told me that he 
would take care to prevent his fortune from be- 
ing squandered upon prostitutes. 

Nothing now remained, but the chance of ex- 
tricating myself by maiTiage ; a scheme which, I 
flattered myself, nothing but my present distress 
would have made me think on with patience. 1 1 
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determined, therefore, to look out for a tender 
novice, with a large fortune at her own disposal ; 
and accordingly fixed my eyes upon Miss Biddy 
Simper. I had now paid her six or seven visits ; 
and so fully convinced her of my being a gentle- 
man and a rake, that I made no doubt that both 
her person and fortune would soon be mine. 

At this critical time, Miss Gripe called upon 
me, in a chariot bought with my money, and 
loaded with trinkets that 1 had in my days of 
affluence lavished on her. Those days were now 
over ; and there was little hope that they would 
ever return. She was not able to withstand the 
temptation of ten pounds that Talon the bailiff 
offei'ed her, but brought him into my apartnient 
disguised in a livery; and taking my sword to 
the window, under pretence of admiring the 
workmanship, beckoned him to seize me. 

Delay would have been expensive without xise, 
as the debt was too considerable for payment oi 
bail : I therefore suffered myself to he immediate- 
ly conducted to jail. 

Vesiibulum ante ip&um pHmisque infaucibus Orchi 
Lucius et vXtrices posuh'e cuhSia curca s 
Palkntesque habitant morbi, tristisgue senectus, 

Et meiuSy et malesuadafameSy, et turpis egestas. 

ViRO. 

Just in the gate and in the jaws of hell, 

Eevengeful cares and sullen sorrows dwell ; 

And pale diseases, and repining age j 

Want, fear, and famine’s unresisted rage. Dry den. 

Confinement of any kind is dreadful: a prison 
is sometimes able to shock those, who endure it 
in a good cause : let your imagination, therefore, 
acquaint you with what I have not words to 
express, and conceive, if possible, the horrors of 
imprisonment attended with reproach and igno- 
miny, of involuntary association with the refuse 
of mankind, with wretches who were before too 
abandoned for society, but being now freed from 
shame or fear, are hourly improving their vicea 
by consorting wuth each other. 

There are, however, a few whom, like myself, 
imprisonment has rather mortified than har- ’’ 
dened : with these only I converse ; and of these 
you may perhaps hei'eafter I’eceive some account 
from your humble servant, 

Misargyrds. 

No. 4 j5.] Tuesday, April 10, 1753. 


Nulla fides regni sociiSy omnisque potestas 
impatiens consortis erit. Lucan. 

No faith of partnership dominion owns : 

Still discord hovers o’er divided thrones. 

It is well known, that many things appear plau- 
sible in speculation, 'which can never he reduced 
to practice ; and that of the numberless projects 
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that have flattered mankind with theoretical spe- 
cioiisness, few have served any other purpose 
than to show the ingenuity of their contrivers. 
A voyage to the moon, however romantic and 
absurd the scheme may now appear, since the 
properties of air have been better understood, 
seemed highly probable to many of the aspiring 
wits in the last century, who began to doat upon 
their glossy plumes, and fluttered with im- 
patience for the hour of their departure ; 

■-‘- Pereunt vestigia mUle 

Antefitgam^ ahsenfemgue ferzt gravis ungula campmn. 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crost : 

And, ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. Pope. 

Among the fallacies which only experience 
can detect, there are some of which scarcely ex- 
perience itself can destroy the influence ; some 
which, hy a captivating shownf indubitable cer- 
tainty, are pei'petually gaining upon the human 
mind ; and which, though every trial ends in 
disappointment, obtain new credit as the sense 
of miscarriage wears gradually away, persuade 
us to try again what we have tried already, 
and expose us by the stime failure to double 
vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delusive kind, is the 
expectation of great performances by confeder- 
ated strength. The speculatist, when he has 
carefully observed how much may be performed 
by a single hand, calculates by a very easy oper- 
ation the force of thousands, and goes on accu- 
mulating power till resistance vanishes before 
it; then resioices in the success of his new 
scheme, and wonders at the folly or idleness of 
former ages, who have lived in want of what 
might so readily be procured, and suffered 
themselves to be debarred from happiness by ob- 
stacles which one united effort would have so 
easily surmounted. 

But this gigantic phantom of collective power 
vanishes at once into air and emptiness, at the 
first attempt to put it into action. The differ- 
ent apprehensions, the discordant passions, the 
jarring interests of men, will scarcely permit 
that many should unite in one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated design some will 
never be brought to discern the end ; and of the 
several means by which it may be accomplished, 
the choice will be a perpetual subject of debate, 
as every man is swayed in his determination by 
his own knowledge or convenience. In a long 
series of action some will languish with fatigue, 
and some be drawn off by present gratifications : 
some will loiter because others iaboui*, and some 
will cease to labour because others loiter ; and if 
once they come within prospect of success and 
profit, some will be gi*eedy and others envious ; 
some will undertake more than they can per- 
form, to enlarge their claims of advantage; some 
will perform less than they undertake, lest their 
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labours should chiefly turn to the benefit of 
others. 

The history of mankind informs us that a 
single power is very seldom brokeh by a confe- 
deracy. States of different interests, and aspects 
malevolent to each othei’, may be united for a 
time by common distress ; and in the ardour of 
self preservation fall unanimously upon an erie- 
my, by whom they are all equally endangered. 
But if their first attack can be withstood, time 
will never fail to dissolve their union ; success 
and miscarriage will be equally destructive; 
after the conquest of a province, they will 
quari'el in the division ; after the loss of a battle, 
all will be endeavouring to secure themselves by 
abandoning the rest. 

From the impossibility of confining numbers 
to the constant and unilbrm prosecution of a 
common interest, arises the difficulty of securing 
subjects against the encroachment of governors. 
Power is always gradually stealing away from 
the many to the few, because the few are more 
vigilant and consistent; it still contracts to 
a smaller number, till in time it centres in a 
single person. 

Thus all the forms of governments instituted 
among mankind, perpetually tend towards mo- 
narchy; and powei*, however diffused through 
the whole community, is by negligence or cor- 
ruption, commotion or distress, reposed at last 
in the chief magistrate. 

** There never appear,” says Swifts “ more 
than five or six men of genius in an age ; but if 
they wei*e united, the world could not stand be- 
fore them.” It is happy, therefore, for man- 
kind, that of this union there is no probability. 
As men take in a wider compass of intellectual 
survey, they are more likely to choose different 
objects of pursuit; as they see more ways to 
the same end, they will be less easily persuaded 
to travel together ; as each is better qualified to 
form an independent scheme of private great- 
ness, he will reject with greater obstinacy the 
project of another ; as each is more able to dis- 
tinguish himself as the head of a party, he will 
less readily be anade a follower or an associate. 

The reigning philosophy informs us, that the 
vast bodies which constitute the universe, are 
regulated in their progress through the ethereal 
spaces, by the perpetual agency of contrary 
forces; by one of which they are restrained- 
from deserting their orbits, and losing them- 
selves in the immensity of heaven; and held 
off by the other from rushing together, and 
clustering round their centre with everlasting 
cohesion. 

The same contrariety of impulse may be per- 
haps discovered in the motions of men : we are 
formed for society, not for combination : we are 
equally unqualified to live in a close connection 
with our fellow-beings, and in total sepai*ation 
fxom them ; we are attracted towards each other 
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by general sympathy, but kept back from con- 
tact by private interests. 

Some pbilosophevs have been foolish enoiigh 
to imagine, that improvements might be made 
in the system of the universe, hy a diiferent ar- 
rangement of the orbs of heaven ; and politicians, 
equally ignorant and equally presum]>tuous, may 
easily be led to suppose that the happiness of our 
world would be promoted by a different tendency 
of the human mind. It appears, indeed, to a 
slight and superficial observer, that many things 
impracticable in our present state, might be 
easily effected, if mankind were better disposed 
to union and co- operation : but a little-reflection 
will discover, that if confederacies were easily 
formed, they would lose^^their eJEficacy, since 
numbers would be opposed to numbers, and 
unanimity to unanimity; and instead of the 
present potty competitions of individuals or 
single families, multitudes would be supplanting 
multitudes, and thousands plotting against 
thousands. 

There is no class of the human species, of 
which the union seems to have been more ex- 
pected, than of the learned : the rest of the world 
have almost always agreed to shut scholars up 
together in colleges and cloisters; surely not 
without hope, that they wouhl look for that hap- 
piness in concord, which they were debarred from 
finding in variety ; and that such conjunctions 
of intellect would recompense the munificence 
of founders and patrons, hy performances above 
the reach of any single mind. 

But Discord, who found means to roll her apple 
into the banquetting chamber of the goddesses, 
has had the address to sc-atter her laurels in the 
seminaries of learning. The friendship of stu- 
dents and of beauties is for the most part equally 
sincere, and equally durable ; as both depend for 
happiness on the regard of others, on that of 
whicli the value aj'ises merely from comparison, 
they are both exposed to perpetual jealousies, 
and both incessantly employed in schemes to in- 
tt*rcej>t the praises of each olhei*. 

I am, however, far from intending to inculcate 
that this confinement of the studious to studious 
companions, has been wholly without advantage 
to the public : neighbourhood, where it does not 
conciliate friendship, incites competition ; and 
he that would contentedly rest in a lower de- 
gree of excellence, where he liud no rival to 
dreadj will be urged by his impatience of inferi- 
(u’ity to incessant endeavours after great attaiii- 
nuuits, 

I'hese stimulations of honest rivalry are, i>er- 
haps, the chief effects of academies and societies ; 
for whatever be the bulk of their joint labours, 
every single piece is always the production of 
an individual, that O’vves nothing to his colleagues 
but the contagion of diligence, a resolution to 
write, because the rest are writing, and the scorn 
oi' obscurity while the rest are illustrious. 
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Quicunqm turpi fraude seyml hmotiiit, 

Efimusi verum dicit, amUtitJidnn. Phjjo. 

The wretch that often lias deceived, 

Though truth he speaks, is ne'er believed. 

Whkn Aristotle was once asked, what a man 
could gain hy uttering falsehoods ? he replied, 
“ Not to be credited when he shall tell the 
truth.'’ 

The character of a liar is at once so hateful 
and contemptible, that even of those who have 
lost their virtue it might be expected that from 
tlie violation of truth they should be restrained 
by their pride. Almost every other vice that dis- 
graces human nature, may be kept in counte- 
nance by applause and association; the corrupter 
of virgin innocence sees himself envied by the 
men, and at least not detected by the women ; 
the drunkard may easily unite with beings, de- 
voted like himself to noisy merriments or silent 
insensibility, who null celebrate his victories over 
the novices of intemperance, boast themselves 
the companions of his prowess, and tell wnth 
rapture of the multitudes whom unsuccessful 
emulation has huiried to the grave: even the 
robber and the cut-throat have their followers, 
tvho admire their address and intrepidity, their 
stratagems of rapine, and their fidelity to the 
^ang. 

The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and 
universally despised, abandoned, and disowned; 
he has no domestic consolations which he can 
oppose to the censure of mankind ; he can retire 
to no fraternity, where his crimes may stand in 
the place of virtues ; but is given uj) to the 
hisses of the multitude, without friend and with- 
out apologist. It is the peculiar condition of 
falsehood, to be equally detested by the good and 
bad : The devils,” says Sir Thomas Brown, 

do not tell lies to one another ; for truth is ne- 
cessary to all societies : nor can the society of 
hell subsist without it.” 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus gene- 
rally detested, should be generally avoided ; 
at least, that none should expose himself to 
unabated and unpitied infamy, without an ade- 
quate temptation ; and that to guilt so easily 
detected, and so severely punished, an adequate 
temptation would not readily be found, 

Vet so it is, that in defiance of censure and 
contempt, truth is frequently violated ; and 
smrccly the most vigilant and imremitted cir- 
cimispectimi will secure him that mixes with 
mankind, from being hourly deceived by men of 
whom it can scarcely be imagined, that they 
mean any injury to him or profit to themselves : 
even where the suSyect of conversation could not 
have been expected to put the passions in motion^ 
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01 to have excited either hope or fear, or zeal or 
malignity, sufiicient to induce any man to put his 
reputation in hazard, Ijo we ver little he might 
value it, or to overpower the love of truth, how- 
ever weak might he its iniiuence. 

The casuists have very diligently distinguished 
lies into their several classes, according to their 
various degrees of malignity; hut they have, 
1 think, generally omitted that which is most 
common, and, perhaps, not least mischievous : 
which, since the moralists have not given it a 
name, I shall distinguish as the lie of vanity. 

To vanity may justly be imputed most of the 
falsehoods ivhlch every man perceives hourly 
playing upon his ear, and, perhaps, most of those 
that are propagated with success. To the lie of 
commerce, and the lie of malice, the motive is 
so apparent, that they are seldom negligently or 
implicitly received ; suspicion is always watchful 
over the practices of interest; and whatever the 
hope of gain, or desire of mischief, can prompt 
one man to assert, another is by reasons equally 
cogent incited to refute. But vanity pleases 
lierself with such slight gratiheations, and looks 
forward to pleasure so remotely consequential, 
that her practices raise no alarm, and her stra- 
tagems are not easily discovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often suffered to pass un- 
pursued by suspicion, because he that would 
watch her motions, can never be at rest : fraud 
and malice are bounded in their influence; some 
opportunity of time and place is necessary to 
their agency; but scarce any man is abstracted 
one moment from his vanity ; and be, to whom 
truth alfoi'ds no gratifications, is generally in- 
dined to seek them in falsehoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, That 
every man has a desire to appear superior to 
others, though it were only in having seen what 
they have not seen.” Such an accidental ad- 
vantage, since it neither implies merit, nor con- 
fers dignity, one would think should not be de- 
sired so much as to be counterfeited t yet even 
this vanity, trifling as it is, produces iniuimer- ; 
able narratives, all equally false; but more or ; 
less credible in j^roportion to the skill or corifi- ; 
dence of the relater. Plow many may a man j 
of diffusive conversation count among his ac- j 
quaintances, whose lives have been signalized 
by numberless escapes; who never cross the 
river but in a storm, or take a journey into the 
country without more adventures than befel the 
knights- errant of ancient times in pathless fo- 
rests or enchanted castles! Plow many must 
he know, to whom portents and prodigies are 
of daily occurrence; and for whom nature Is 
hourly working wonders invisible to every other 
eye, only to supply them with subjects of con- 
versation ? 

Others there are that amuse themselves with 
the dissemination of fiilsehood, at greater hazard 
of detection and disgrace ; men marked out by 


some lucky planet for universal confidence and 
friendship, who have been consulted in every 
difficulty, intrusted with every secret, ami sum- 
moned to every transaction ; it is the supreme 
felicity of these men, to stun all companies 
with noisy information; to still doubt, and 
overbear opposition, with certain knowledge or 
authentic intelligence. A liar of this kind, 
with a strong memory or brisk imagination, is 
often the oracle of an obscure club, and, till time 
discovers his impostures, dictates to bis hearers 
with uncontrolled authority; for if a public 
question be started, hc’ivas present at the debate; 
if a new fashion be mentioned, he was at court 
the first day of its appearance ; if a new per- 
formance of literature draws tlie attention of 
the public, he has patronised the author, and 
seen his work in manuscidpt ; if a criminal of 
eminence be condemned to die, he often predicted 
his fate, and endeavoured his reformation ; and 
who that lives at a distance from the scene of 
action, will dare to contradict a man who re- 
ports from his own eyes and ears, and to whom 
! all persons and affairs are thus intimately 
known ? 

This kind of falsehood is generally successful 
I for a time, because it is practised at first with 
timidity and caution : but the prosperity of the 
liar is of short duration ; the reception of one 
story is always an incitement to the forgery of 
another less probable; and he goes on to tri- 
umph over tacit credulity, till pi*ide or reason 
rises up against him, and his companions will 
no longer endure to see him wiser than them- 
selves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all these 
fictions intend some exaltation of themselves, 
and are led off by the pursuit of honour from 
their attendance upon truth : their narratives 
always imply some consequence in favour of 
their courage, their sagacity, or their activity,^ 
their familiarity with the learned, or their re- 
ception among the great ; they are always bribed 
by the present pleasure of seeing themselves su- 
perior to those that surround them, and receiv- 
ing the homage of silent attention, and envious 
admiration. 

But vanity is sometimes excited to fiction by 
less visible gratifications : the present age 
abounds with a race of liars who are content 
with the consciousness of falsehood, and whose 
pride is to deceive others without any gain or 
glory to themselves. Of this tribe. it is the su- 
preme pleasure to remark a lady in the play- 
house or the park, and to publish, under the 
character of a man suddenly enamoured, an ad- 
vertisement in the news of the next day, con- 
taining a minute description of her person and 
her dress. From this artifice, however, no 
other effect can be expected than perturbations 
which the W'ritcr can never see, and conjectures 
of which he never can be informed; some mis* 
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chief, however, lie hopes lie has done ; and to i more than ten times their value. At last, how- 
have (lone mischief is of some importance. He j ever, he discovered, that victory brought him 
sets his invention to work again, and produces a 
narrative of a robbery or a murder, with all the 
circumstances of time and place accurately ad- 
j usted. This is a jest of greater effect, and longer 
duration : if he fixes his scene at a proper dis- 
tance, he may for several days keep a wife in 
terror for her husband, or a mother for her son ; 
and please himself with reflecting, that by his 
abilities and address some addition is made to of his neck. His estate was thus repaired, and 
the miseries of life. some friends that had no souls advised him to 

There is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland, give over ; but Ned now knew the way to riches, 
by which kasing-Quaking xvas capitally punished. 

I am, indeed, far from desiring to increase in 
this kingdom the number of executions; yet 1 
cannot but think, that they who destroj" the con- 
fidence of society, weaken the ci’edit of intelli- | stantly expected on every course, divided all his 

time between lords and jockeys, and, as the un- 
experienced regulated their bets by his example, 
gained a great deal of money by laying openly 
on one horse, and secretly on the other. Ned 
was now so sure of growing rich, that he involv- 
ed his estate in a third mortgage, borrowed 
money of all his friends, and risked his whole 
fortune upon Bay Lincoln. He mounted with 
beating heart, started fair, and won the first 
heat; but in the second, as he was pushing 
against the foremost of his rivals, his girth broke, 
his shoulder was dislocated, and before he was 
dismissed by the surgeon, two bailiffs fastened 
upon him, and he saw Newmarket no more. 
His daily amusement for four years has been to 
blow the signal for starting, to make imaginary 
matches, to repeat the pedigree of Bay Lincoln, 
and to form resolutions against trusting another 
groom with the choice of his girth. 

The next in seniority is Mr, Timothy Snug, a 
man of deep contrivance, and impenetrable se- 
you once more from the habitations of misery, crecy. His father died with the reputation of 
In this place, from which business and pleasure more wealth than he possessed : Tim, therefore, 
are equally excluded, and in which our only em- entered the world with a reputed fortune often 
ployment and diversion is to hear the narratives thousand pounds. Of tliis he very well loiew 
of each other, I might much sooner have ra- that eight thousand was imaginary : but being a 
thered materials for a letter, had I not hoped to man of refined policy, and knowing how much 
have been reminded of my promise ; but since I honour is annexed to riches, he resolved never 
find myself placed in the regions of oblivion, to detect his own poverty; but furnished his 
where I am no less neglected by you than by the house with elegance, scattered his money with 
rest of mankind, I resolved no longer to wait for profusion, encouraged every scheme of costly 
solicitation, but stole early this evening from be- pleasure, spoke of petty losses with negligence, 
tween gloomy sttllenness, and inotous merriment, and on the day before an execution entered his 
to give you an account of part of my companions, doors, had proclaimed at a public table his reso- 
One of the most eminent members of our club lution to be jolted no longer in a hackney coach, 
is Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of whose name Another of my companions is the magnani- 
the Olympic heroes would not have been asham- mous Jack Scatter, the son of a country gentle- 
ed. Ned was born to a small estate, which he man, who, having no other care than to leave 
determined to improve; and therefore, as soon him rich, considered that literature could not be 
as he became of age, mortgaged nart of his land had without expense ; masters would not teach 
to buy a mare and stallion, and ored horses for for nothing ; and when a book was bought and 
the course. He was at first very successful, and read, it would sell for little. Jack was, there- 
gained several of the king’s plates, as he is now fore, taught to read and Write by the butler ; and 
every day boasting, at the expense of very little when this acquisition made, was left to pass 


gence, and interrupt the security of life ; hai'ass 
the delicate with shame, and perplex the timo- 
rous with alarms ; might very properly he awak- 
ened to a sense of their crimes, by denunciations 
of a whipping-post or pillory ; since many are 
so insensible of right and wrong, that they have 
no standard of action but the law ; nor feel guilt, 
but as they dread punishment. 
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Quisgue suos patimur manes, Vieg. 

Each has his lot, and bears the fate he drew. 

Fleet, May 6. 


In consequence of my engagements, I address I 


and therefore without caution increased his ex- 
penses. From this hour he talked and dreamed 
of nothing but a horse-race ; and rising soon to 
the summit of equestrian reputation, he was con- 


more honour than profit: resolving, therefore, 
to be rich as well as illustrious, he replenished 
his pockets by another mortgage, became on a 
sudden a daring better, and resolving not to 
trust a jockey with his fortune, rode his horse 
himself, distanced two of his competitors the 
first heat, and at last won the race by forcing 
his horse on a descent to full speed at the hazard 
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bis days in the kitchen and the stable, where he 
heard no crime censured but covetousness and 
distrust of poor honest servants, and where all 
the praise was bestowed on good house-keeping-, 
and a free heart. At the death of his father, 
Jack set himself to I’eti'ieve the honour of his 
family : he abandoned his cellar to the hiitler, 
ordered his groom to provide hay and corn at 
discretion, took his housekeeper’s word for the 
expenses of the kitchen, allowed all his servants 
to do their work by deputies, permitted his do- 
mestics to keep his house open to their relations 
and accjuaintance, and in ten years was con- 
veyed hither, without having purchased by the 
loss of his patrimony either honour or pleasure, 
or obtained any other gratification than that of 
having corrupted the neighbouring villagers by 
luxury and idleness. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Cornhill, and 
passed eight years in prosperous diligence, with- 
out any care but to keep his books, or any ambi- 
tion but to be in time an alderman : but then, 
by some unaccountable revolution in his under- 
standing, he became enamoured of wit and bu- 
rn oui*, despised the conversation of pedlars and 
stock-jobbers, and rambled every night to the 
regions of gayety, in quest of company suited to 
his taste. The v/its at first flocked about him for 
sport, and afterwards for interest j some found 
their way into his books, and some into his 
pockets j the man of adventure was equipped 
from his shop for the pursuit of a fortune 5 and 
}»e had sometimes the honour to have his se- 
curity accepted when his friends were in dis- 
tress. Elated with these associations, he soon 
learned to neglect his shop ; and having drawn 
his money out of the funds, to avoid the neces- 
sity of teasing men of honour for trifling debts, 
he has been forced at last to retire hither, till his 
friends can procure him a post at court. 

Another that joins in the same mess is Bob 
Cornice, whose life has been spent in fitting up 
a bouse. About ten years ago, Bob purchased 
the country habitation of a bankrupt : the mere 
shell of a building Bob holds no great matter; 
the inside is the test of elegance. Of this house 
he was no sooner master, than he summoned 
twenty workmen to his assistance, tore up the 
flooi’s and laid them anew, stripped olf the wain- 
scot, drew the windows from their frames, alter- 
ed the disposition of doors and fire-places, and 
ciist the whole fabric into a new form : his next 
care was to have his ceilings painted, his paii- 
nels gilt, and his chimney-pieces carved : every 
thing was executed by the ablest hands : Bob’s 
business was to follow the workmen with a mi- 
croscope, and call upon them to retouch their 
performances, and heighten excellence to perfec- 
tion. The reputation of his house now brings 
round him a daily confluence of visitants, and 
every one tells him of some elegance which he 
has hitherto overlooked, some convenience not 


yet procured, or some new mode in ornament or 
furniture. Boh, who had no wish but to be 
admired, nor any guide but the fashion, thought 
every thing beautiful in proportion as it was 
new, and considered his work as unfinished, 
while any observer could suggest an addition ; 
some alteration %va 8 therefore every day made, 
witliout any other motive than the charms of 
novelty. A traveller at last suggested to him 
the convenience of a grotto : Bob immediately 
ordered the mount of his gm*den to be excavated ; 
and having laid out a large sum in shells and 
minerals, was busy in regulating the disposition 
of the colours and lustres, when two gentlemen, 
who had asked permission to see his gardens, 
presented him a writ, and led him off to less 
elegant apartments. 

I know not. Sir, whether among this frater- 
nity of sorrow you will think any much to be 
pitied; nor indeed do many of them appear to 
solicit compassion, for they generally applaud 
their own conduct, and despise those whom 
want of taste or spirit suffers to grow rich. It 
were happy if the prisons of the kingdom were 
filled only with characters like tliese, men whom 
prosperity could not make useful, and whom 
ruin cannot make wise; but there are among 
os many who raise different sensations, insiiny 
that owe their present misery to the seductions 
of treachery, the strokes of casualty, or the ten- 
derness of pity ; many whose sufferings disgrace 
society, and whose virtues would adorn it ; of 
these, -when familiarity shall Lave enabled me 
to recount their stories without horror, you 
may expect another narrative from, Sir, your 
most humble servant, 

MiSA-KOTRUS, 
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IktmnaTtt qtiodnon iiifeiligunt. , Cic, 

They condemn what they do not understand. 

Euripides having presented Socrates with the 
writings of Heraclitus, a philosopher famed for 
involution and obscurity, inquired afterwards 
his opinion of their merit. “ What I under- 
stand,” said Socrates, I find to be excellent ; 
and, therefore, believe that to be of equal value 
which 1 cannot understand.” 

The reflection of every man who reads this 
passage will suggest to him the difference be- 
tween the practice of Socrates, and that of mo- 
dern critics ; Socrates, who had,' by long ob- 
servation upon himself and others, discovereff 
the weakness of the strongest, and the dimness 
of the most enlightened intellect, - was afraid to 
decide hastily in' his' own favour, or to conclude 
S U 
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that an author had written without meaning, be- 
cause he could not immediately catch his ideas ; 
he knew that the faults of hooks are often more 
justly imputable to the reader, who sometimes 
wants attention, and sometimes penetration; 
whose understanding is often obstructed by pre- 
judice, and often dissipated by remissness ; who 
comes sometimes to a new study, unfurnished 
with knowledge previously necessary ; and finds 
difficulties insuperable, for want of ardoui* suffi- 
cient to encounter them. 

Obscurity and clearness are relative terms : to 
some readers scarce any book is easy, to others 
not many are difficulty- and surely they, whom 
neither any exuberant praise bestowed by othei-s, 
nor any eminent conquests over stubborn pro- 
blems, have entitled to exalt themselves above 
the common orders of mankind, might conde- 
scend to imitate the candour of Socrates ; and 
where they find iiicontestible proofs of superior 
genius, be content to think that there is justness 
in the connection winch they cannot trace, and 
cogency in the reasoning which they cannot 
comprehend. 

This diffidence is never more reasonable than 
in the perusal of the authors of antiquity; of 
those whose works have been the delight of ages, 
and transmitted as the gre-at inheritance of man- 
kind from one generation to another : surely, no 
man can, without the utmost arrogance, imagine 
that he brings any superiority of understanding 
to the perusal of these books which have been 
preserved in the devastation of cities, and snatch- 
ed up from the wreck of nations ; which those 
who fled before barbarians have been careful to 
carry off in the hiury of migration, and of which 
barbarians have repented the destruction. If in 
books thus made venerable by the uniform attes- 
tation of successive ages, any passages shall ap- 
pear unworthy of that praise which they have 
formerly received, let us not immediately deter- 
mine, that they owed their reputation to dulnoss 
or bigotry; but suspect at least that our ances- 
tors had some reasons for their opinions, and 
that our ignorance of those reasons makes us 
differ from them, 

, It often happens that an author^s reputation 
is endangered in succeeding times, by that which | 
raised the loudest applause among his contem- | 
poraries : nothing is read with greater pleasure I 
than allusions to recent facts, reigning opinions, I 
or present controversies ; but when facts are for- 
gotten, and controversies extinguished, these 
favourite touches lose all their graces ; and the 
author in his descent to posterity must be left tu 
the mercy of chance, without any power of as- 
certaining the memory of those things, to which 
he owed his luckiest thoughts and his kindest 
reception. 

On such occasions, every reader should re- 
member the diffidence of Socrates, and repair by 
Ms candour the injuries of time : he should im- 
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pute the seeming defects of his author to some 
chasm of intelligence, and suppose that the sense 
which is now weak was once forcible, and the 
expi'ession which is now dubious formerly de- 
terminate. 

How much the mutilation of ancient history 
has taken away from the beauty of poetical per- 
formances, may be conjectured from the light 
which a lucky commentator sometimes effuses, 
by the recovery of an incident that had been 
long forgotten: thus, in the third book of 
Horace, Juno’s denunciations against those that 
should presume to i-aise again the walls of Ti’oy, 
could for many ages please only by splendid im- 
ages and swelling language, of which no man 
discovered the use or propriety, till Le Fevre, by 
showing on what occasion the Ode was written, 
changed wonder to rational delight. Many pas- 
sages yet undoubtedly remain in the same author, 
which an exacter knowledge of the incidents of 
his time would clear from objections. Among 
these I have always numbered the following 
lines ; 

Aurum per inedios ire satellites^ 

Bt perrumpere amat saxa^ poicntitis 
Zcfuftdmineo, Concidit Augvris 
Argivi damns oh lucrum 
Demersa excidio. Diffidit urhium 
Portas vir Macedo, et suhruit amitdos 
lieges munerihus, Munera navium 
Saevos illaqueant duces. 

Stronger than thunder’s winged force, 
All-powerful gold can spread its course. 

Through watchful guards its passage in;d;e, 

And loves through solid walls to break ; 

From gold the overwhelming woes 
q hat crush’d the Grecian auger rose : 

Philip with gold through cities broke. 

And rival monarchs felt his yoke j 
Captains of ships to gold are slaves,, 

Though fierce as their own wmds and waves. 

Francis. 

The close of this passage, by which every reader 
is now disappointed and offended, was probably 
the delight of the Roman Court : it cannot be 
imagined, that Horace, after having given to 
gold the force of thunder, and told of its power 
to storm cities and to conquer kings, would have 
concluded his account of its efficacy with its in- 
fluence over naval commanders, had he not al- 
luded to some fact then current in the mouths oi* 
men, and therefore more interesting for a time 
than the conquests of Philip, Of the like kind 
may be reckoned another stanza in the samet 
book; 

Jussa coi'am non sine consch 

Siogit marito, sen vocat institor 
Scu navis Hispaiiffi magister 

Bedecormn pretiosus emptor. 

The conscious husband bids her rise, 

UZien some rich factor courts her charms. 

Who calls the wanton to his arms. 
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And, prodigal of wealth and fame, j 

Profusely buys the costly shame. Francis, j 

H© has little knowledge of Horace who im- ! 
aginea that the factor, or the Spanish merchant, . 
are mentioned by chance : there was undoubt- 
edly some popular story of an infcrigue, which 
those names recalled to the memory of his 
reader. ' 

The flame of his genius in other parts, though 
somewhat dimmed by time, is not totally 
eclipsed; his address and judgment yet appear, 
though much of the spirit and vigour of his 
sentiment is lost : this has happened to the 
twentieth Ode of the first book; 

Vile potaUs mocllcis Sahvmm 
Canthai'is, Gr^ecd quod ego ipse icstd 
Condituni levt ; datus in tkcairo 
' Clim iibi plausus. 

Chare Maecenas eques. Vt paierni 
Flmninis rlpce^ simul etjocosa 
Jiedde^'et laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago. 

A poet’s beverage humbly cheap, 

(Should great Maecenas be my guest) i 

The vintage of the Sabine grape. 

But yet in sober cups shall crown the feast : 

’Twas rack’d into a Grecian cask. 

Its rougher juice to melt away j 
I seal’d it too— a pleasing task I 
With annual joy to mark the glorious day, 

When in applausive shouts thy name 
Spread from the theatre around, 

Floating on thy own Tiber’s stream, 

And Echo, playful nymph, return’d the sound. 

Francis. 

We here easily remark the intertexture of a 
happy compliment with an humble invitation ; 
hut certainly are less delighted than those, to 
whom the mention of the applause bestowed 
upon jVIfficenas, gave occasion to recount the 
actions or woi-ds that produced it> 

Two lines which have exercised the ingenuity 
of modern critics, may, I think, be I'econciled 
to the judgment, by an easy supposition : XI o- 
race thus addresses Agrippa : 

Scriberis Variofortis, ethostium 
Victor, Majonii earminis alite. 

Varius, a s'jaa7i of Homer's wing. 

Shall brave Agrippa ’s conquests sing. 

That Varius should he called “ A bird of Ho- 
meric song,** appears so harsh to modern ears, 
that an emendation of the text has been pro- j 
posed : but surely the learning of the ancients ' 

• had been long ago obliterated, had every man 
thought himself at liberty to corrupt the lines 
which he did not understand. If we imagine 
that Varius had been by any of his contempo- 
raries celebrated under the appellation of Mwsa- 
rum Hies, the swan of the Muses, the language 
of Horace becomes graceful and familiar ; and 
that such a compliment was at least possible, we ; 


know from the transformation feigned by Ho- 
race of himself. 

The most elegant compliment that was paid 
to Addison, is of this obscure and perishable 
kind : 

When panting Virtue her last efforts made, 

You brought your Clio to the virgin’s aid. 

These lines must please as long as they are un- 
derstood; but can he understood only by those 
that have observed Addison *s signatures in the 
Spectator. 

The nicety of these minute allusions I shall 
exemjilify by another instance, which I take 
this occasion to mention, because, as I am told, 
the commentators have omitted it. Tibullus 
addresses Cynthia in this manner : 

Tespectem, su^jrema mihi chm venerit hora, 

Te teneam moriens difkknte matiu. 

Before my closing eyes dear Cynthia stand. 

Held weakly by my fainting trembling hand. 

To these lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on 
the death of Tibullus : 

Cynthia decedem, felicius, inquit, mnata 
Sum tibi 5 vixisU dum turn ignis eram. 

Cui Nemesis, quid, ait, tibi sunt mea damna dolori 
Me temit Jnoriem dejiciente manu. 

Blest was my reign, retiring Cynthia cried ; 

Nor till he left my breast, Tibullus died. 

Forbear, said Nemesis, my loss to moan, 

The fainting trembling hand was mine alone. 

The beauty of this passage, ■^hich consists in 
the appropriation made by Nemesis of the line 
originally directed to Cynthia, had been wholly 
imperceptible to succeeding ages, had chance, 
which has destroyed so many greater volumes, 
deprived us likewise of the poems of Tibullus. 

No. 62.] SATtiRDAy, June 9, 1753. 


O fortuna viris imida fortibus, 

Quant non cequa bonis preemia dividis. Seneca. 

Capricious Fortune overjoys, 

With partial hand to deal the prize, 

To crush the brave and cheat the wise. 

. TO THE ADVENTUREH. 

Fleet, June 6. 

Sir, 

To the account of such of my companions as 
are imprisoned without being miserable, or are 
miserable without any claim to compassion ; I 
promised to add the histories of those, whose 
virtue has made them unhappy, or whose 
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jnisforfeunes are at least without a crime. That 
this catalogue should he very numerous, neither 
you nor your readers ought to expect: ^^rari 
quippe honii^ the good men are few.*’ Virtue 
is uncommon in all the classes of humanity ; 
and I suppose it will scarcely he imagined more 
frequent in a prison than in other places. 

Yet in these gloomy regions is to be found the 
tenderness, the generosity, the philanthropy of 
Serenus, who might have lived in competence 
and ease, if he could have looked without emo- 
tion on the miseries of another. Serenus was 
one of those exalted minds, whom knowledge 
and sagacity could not make suspicious ; who 
poured out his soul in boundless intimacy, and 
thought community of possessions the law of 
friendship. The fi-iend of Serenus was arrested 
for debt, and after many endeavours to soften his 
creditor, sent his wife to solicit that assistance 
which never was refused. The tears and impor- 
tunity of female distress were more than was 
necessary to move the heart of Serenus; he 
hasted immediately away, and conferring a long 
.time with his friend, found him confident that if 
the present pressure was taken off, he should 
soon he able to re-establish his affairs. Serenus, 
accustomed to believe, and afraid to aggravate | 
distress, did not attempt to detect the fallacies 
of hope, nor i*efiect that every man overwhelmed 
with calamity believes, that if Aat was removed 
he shall immediately be happy : he, therefore, 
with little hesitation offered himself as surety. 

In the first raptures of escape all was joy, gi’a- 
titude, and confidence; the friend of Serenus 
displayed his prospects, and counted over the 
sums iOf which he should infallibly be master be- 
fore the day of payment. Serenus In a short 
time begair to find his danger, but could not pre- 
vail with himself to repent of beneficence : and 
therefore suffered himself still to be amused with 
projects which he durst not consider, for fear of 
firifling them impracticable. The debtor, after 
he had tried every method of raising money 
which art or indigence could prompt, wanted 
cither fidelity or resolution to surrender himself 
to prison, and left Serenus to take his place. 

Serenus has often proposed to the creditor, to 
pay him whatever he shall appear to have lost 
by the flight of his friend ; but however reason- j 
able this proposal may be thought, avarice and I 
brutality have been hitherto inexorable, and 
Serenus still continues to languish in prison. 

In this place, however, where want makes 
almost every man selfish, or desperation gloomy, 
it is the good fortune of Serenus not to live with- 
out a friend : he passes most of his hours in the 
conversation of Candidus, a man whom the same 
virtuous ductility has, with some difference of 
circumstances, made equally unhappy. Candi- 
dus, when he was young, helpless, and ignorant, 
fouud a patron that educated, protected, and 
supported him : h|s patron being more vigilant 
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for others than himself, left at his death an only 
son, destitute and friendless. Candidus was 
eager to repay the benefits he had received ; and 
having maintained the youth for a few yeax’s at 
his own house, afterwards placed him with a 
merchant of eminence, and gave bonds to a 
great value as a security for his conduct. 

The young man, removed too early from the 
only eye of which he dreaded the observation, 
and deprived of the only instruction which he 
heard with reverence, soon learned to consider 
virtue as restraint, and restraint as oppression : 
and to look with a longing eye at every ex- 
pense to which he could not reach, and every 
pleasure which he could not partake : by degrees 
he deviated from his first regulai-ity, and unhap- 
pily mingling among young men busy in dissi- 
pating the gains of their fathers’ industry, he 
forgot the precepts of Candidas, spent the even- 
ing in parties of pleasure, and the morning in 
expedients to support his riots. He was, how- 
ever, dexterous and active in business : and his 
master, being secured against any consequences 
of dishonesty, was very little solicitous to inspect 
his manners, or to inquire how he passed those 
houi's, which were not immediately devoted to 
the business of his profession : when he was in- 
formed of the young man’s extravagance or de- 
bauchery, “ let his bondsman look to that,” said 
he, “ I have taken care of myself.” 

Thus the unhappy spendthrift proceeded from 
folly to folly, and from vice to vice, with the con- 
nivance if not the encowagement of his master ; 
till in the heat of a nocturnal revel he committed 
such violences in the street as drew upon him a 
criminal prosecution. G uilty and unexperienced, 
he knew not what coui’se to take ; to confess his 
crime to Candidus, and solicit his inteiposition, 
was little less dreadful than to stand before the 
frown of a court of justice. Having, therefore, 
passed the day with anguish in his heart and 
distraction in his looks, he seized at night a very 
large sum of money in the compting house, and 
setting out he knew not whither, was heard of 
no more. 

The consequence of his flight was the ruin of 
Candidus ; I'uin surely undeserved and irre- 
proachable, and such as the laws of a just go- 
vernment ought either to prevent or repair : no- 
thing is more inequitable than that one man 
should suifer for the crimes of another, for crimes 
which he neither prompted nor permitted, which 
he could neither foresee nor prevent. When we 
consider the weakness of human resolutions and 
the inconsistency of human conduct, it must ap- 
pear absurd that one man shall engage for ano- 
ther, that he will not change his opinions or al- 
ter his conduct. 

It is, I think, worthy of considei*ation, whe- 
ther, since no wagex* is binding without a pos- 
sibility of loss on each side, it is not equally 
reasonable, that no contract should be valid 
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without reciprocal stipulations j but in this case, 
and others of the same kind, what is stipulated 
on his side to whom the bond is given? he 
takes advantage of the security, neglects his 
affairs, omits his duty, suffers timorous wicked- 
ness to grow daring by degrees, permits appetite 
to call for new gratifications, and, perhaps, se- 
cretly longs for the time in which he shall have 
power to seize the forfeiture j and if virtue or 
gratitude should prove too strong for temptation, 
and a young man persist in honesty, however 
instigated by his passions, what can secure him 
at last against a false accusation? I for my 
part always shall suspect, that he who can by 
such methods secure his property, will go one 
step farther to increase it j nor can I think that 
man safely trusted with tlxe means of mischief, 
who, by his desire to have them in his hands, 
gives an evident proof how much less he va- 
lues his neighbour’s happiness than his own. 

Another of our companions is I.entulus, a man 
whose dignity of birth was very ill supported by 
his fortune. As some of the first offices in the 
kingdom were filled by his relations, he was 
early invited to court, and encouraged by ca- 
resses and promises to attendance and solicita- 
tion ; a constant appearance in splendid com- 
pany, necessarily requii'ed ncagnificence of dress j 
and a frequent participation of fashionable 
amusements forced him into expense : but these | 
measures were requisite to his success j since 
every body knows, that to he lost to sight is to 
be lost to remembrance, and that he who desires 
to fill a vacancy, must be always at hand, lest 
some man of greater vigilance should step in 
before him. 

Ry this course of life his little fortune was 
every day made less ; but be received so many 
distinctions in public, and was known to resort 
so familiarly to the houses of the great, that 
every man looked on his preferment as certain, 
and believed that its value would compensate for 
its slowness : he, therefore, found no difficulty 
in obtaining credit for all that his rank or his 
vanity made necessary: and, as ready payment 
was not expected, the hills wej’e proportionably 
enlarged, and the value of the hazard or delay 
were adjusted solely by the equity of the cre- 
ditor. At length death deprived Leiitillus of 
one of his patrons, and a revolution in the mi- 
nistry of another ; so that all his prospects va- 
nished at once, and those that had before en- 
couraged his expenses, began to perceive that 
their money was in danger i there was now no 
other contention but who should first seize upon 
his person, and by forcing immediate payment, 
deliver him up naked to the vengeance of the 
rest. In pursuance of this scheme, one of them 
invited him to a tavern, and procured him to be 
arrested at tbe door ; but Lentulus, instead of 
endeavouring secretly to pacify him by payment, 
gave notice to the rest, and offered to divide 


amongst them the remnant of his fortune : they 
feasted six hours at his expense, to deliberate on 
his propose ; and at last determined, that as he 
could not offei more than five shillings in thj 
pound, it would be more prudent to keep him in 
prison, till he could procure from his relations 
the payment of his debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined within 
these walls, on the same account ; the like pro- 
cedure, upon the like motives, is common among 
men whom yet the law allows to partake the 
use of fire and water with the compassionate 
and the just ; who frequent the assemblies of 
commerce in open day, and talk with detesta ■ 
tion and contempt of highwaymen or house- 
breakers : but, surely, tliat man must be con- 
fessedly robbed, who is compelled, by whatever 
means, to p<ay the debts which he does not owe : 
nor can I look with equal hatred upon him, 
who, at the hazard of his life, holds out his 
pistol and demands my purse, as on him wh© 
plunders under shelter of the law, and by de- 
taining my son or my friend in prison, extorts 
from me the price of their liberty. No mr.n 
can he more an enemy to society than he, by 
whose machinations our virtues are turned to 
our disadvantage; he is less destructive to maii» 
kind that plunders cowardice, than he that preys 
upon compassion, 

I believe, Mr. Adventurer, you will readily 
confess, that though not one of these, if trieit 
before a commercial judicature, can be wholly 
acquitted from imprudence or temerity; yet 
that, in the eye of all who can consider virtue 
as distinct from wealth, the fault of two of 
them, at least, is outweighed by the merit ; and 
that of the third is so much extenuated by the 
circumstances of his life, as not to deserve a 
poi’petual prison : yet must these, with multi- 
tudes equally blameless, languish in confine- 
ment, till malevolence shall relent, or the law 
be changed. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
MlSARGVaUS. 
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Inventas-^—>-viiam excoluere per aries, Viro. 

They polish life by useful arts. 

That familiarity produces ncgiect, has been long 
observed. The effect of all external objects, 
however great or splendid, ceases with their no- 
velty; the courtier stands without emotion in 
the royal presence ; the rustic tramples under 
his foot the beauties of the spring with little at- 
tention to their colours or their fragrance ; and 
tlie inhabitant of the coast darts his eye upon 
the immense diffusion of waters, without awe, 
wonder, or teiTor, 
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Those who have J^aased much of their lives iu 
this great city, look upon its opulence and its 
multitudes, its extent and variety, with cold 
indifference ; hut an inhabitant of the remoter 
parts of the kingdom is immediately distin- 
guished by a kind of dissipated curiosity, a busy 
endeavour to divide his attention amongst a 
thousand objects, and a wild confusion of asto- 
nishment and alarm. 

The attention of a new comer is generally 
first struck by the multiplicity of cries that stun 
him in the streets, and the variety of merchan- 
dise and manufactures which the shopkeepers 
expose on every hand; and he is apt, hy unwary 
bursts of admiration, to excite the merriment 
and contempt of those who mistake the use of 
their eyes for effects of their understanding, 
and confound accidental knowledge with just 
reasoning. 

But, surely, these are subjects on which any 
man may without reproach employ his medita- 
tions: the innumerable occupations, among 
which the thousands that swarm in the streets 
of London are distributed, may furnish employ- 
ment to minds of every cast, and capacities of 
every degree. He that contemplates the extent 
of this wonderful city, finds it difficult to con- 
ceive, by what method plenty is maintained in 
our markets, and how the inhabitants are regu- 
larly supplied with the necessaries of life ; but 
when he examines the shops and warehouses, 
sees the immense stores of every kind of mer- 
chandise piled up for sale, and runs over all the 
manufactures of art and products of nature, 
which are every where attracting his eye and 
soliciting his purse, he will be inclined to con- 
clude, that such quantities cannot easily be ex- 
hausted, and that part of mankind must soon 
stand still for want of employment, till the 
wares already provided shall be worn out and 
destroyed. 

As Socrates was passing through the fair at 
Athens, and casting his eyes over the shops and 
customers, ** how many things are here,” says 
he, “ that I do not want!” The same senti- 
ment is every moment rising in the mind of him 
that walks the streets of London, however in- 
ferior in philosophy to Socrates ; he beholds a 
thousand shops crowded with goods, of which 
he can scarcely tell the use, and which, there- 
fore, he is apt to consider as of no value : and, 
indeed, many of the arts by which families arc 
supported, and wealth is heaped together, are of 
that minute and superfluous kind, which no- 
thing but experience could evince possible to be 
prosecuted with advantage, and which, as the 
world might easily want, it could scarcely be 
expected to encourage. 

But so it is, that custom, curiosity, or wan- 
tomiess, supplies every art with jjatrons, and 
finds purchasers tor every manufacture; the 
world is 80 adjusted, that not only bread, but 
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I’iches, may be obtained without great anilities 
or arduous performances : the most unskilful 
hand and unenlightened mind have sufficient 
incitements to industry ; for he that is resolute- 
ly busy, can scarcely be in want. There is, in- 
deed, no employment, however despicable, from 
which a man may not promise himself more 
than competence, when he sees thousands and 
myriads raised to dignity, by no other merit 
than that of contributing to supply their neigh- 
bours with the means of sucking smoke thx'ough 
a tube of day ; and others raising contributions 
upon those, whose elegance disdains the gross- 
ness of smoky luxury, by grinding the same 
materials into a powder that may at once gratify 
and impair the smell. 

Not only by these popular and modish trifles, 
but by a thousand unheeded and evanescent 
kinds of business, arc the multitudes of this city 
preserved from idleness, and consequently from 
want. In the endless variety of tastes and cir- 
cumstances that diversify mankind, nothing is 
so superfluous, but that some one desires it ; or 
so common, but that sopae one is compelled to 
buy it. As nothing is useless but because it is 
in improper hands, what is thrown away by 
one is gathered up by another : and the refuse 
of part of mankind furnishes a subordinate class 
with the materials necessary to their support. 

When I look round upon those who are thus 
variously exerting their qualifications, I cannot 
but admire the secret concatenation of society 
that links together the great and the mean, the 
illustrious and the obscure ; and consider with 
benevolent satisfaction, that no man, unless his 
body or mind be totally disabled, has need to 
suffer the mortification of seeing himself useless 
or burdensome to the community ; he that ivill 
diligently labour, in whatever occupation, will 
deserve the sustenance which he obtains, and 
the protection which he enjoys ; and may lie 
down every night with the pleasing conscious- 
ness of having contributed something to the hap- 
piness of life. 

Contempt and aamiration are equally incident 
to narrow minds ; he whose comprehension can 
take in the whole subordination of mankind, and 
whose perspicacity can pierce to the real state of 
things through the thin veils of fortune or of 
fashion, will discover meanness in the highest 
stations, and dignity in the meanest ; and find 
that no man can become venerable but by virtue, 
or contemptible but by wickedness. 

In the midst of this universal hurry, no man 
ought to be so little influenced by example, or 
so void of honest emulation, as to stand a lazy 
spectator of incessant labour ; or please himself 
with the mean happiness of a drone, while the 
active swarms are buzzing about him : no man 
is without some quality, by the due application 
of which he might deserve well of the world ; 
and whoever he be that has but little in his 
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power, should be in baste to do that little, lest 
3?e he confounded with him that can do nothing'. 

13y this general concurrence of endeavours, 
arts of every kind have been so long cultivated, 
that all the wants of man may be immediately 
supplied; idleness can scarcely form a wish 
which she may not gi’atify by the toil of others, 
cv curiosity dream of a toy, which the shops are 
not ready to afford her. 

Happiness is enjoyed only in proportion as it 
is known ; and such is the state or folly bf man, 
that it is known only by experience of its con- 
trary : we who have long lived amidst the con- 
veniences of a town immensely populous, have 
scarce an idea of a place where desire cannot be 
gratified by money. In order to have a just 
sense of this artificial plenty, it is necessary to 
have passed some time in a distant colony, or 
those parts of our island which are thinly inha- 
bited : he that has once known how many trades 
every man in such situations is compelled to~ex- 
ercise, with how much labour the products of 
nature must be accommodated to human use, 
how long the loss or defect of any common 
utensil must be endured, or by wbat awkward 
expedients it must be supplied, bow far men may 
wander with money in their hands before any 
can sell them what they wish to buy, will know 
how to rate at its proper value the plenty and 
ease of a great city. 

But that the happiness of man may still re- 
main imperfect, as wants in tliis place ai‘e easily 
supplied, new wants likewise are easily created ; 
every man, in surveying the shops of London, 
sees numberless instruments and conveniences, 
of which, while he did not know them, he never 
felt the need ; and yet, when use has made them 
familiar, wonders how life could he supported 
without them. Thus it comes to pass, that our 
desires always increase with our possessions ; the 
knowledge that something remains yet unenjoy- 
ed, impairs our enjoyment of the good before us. 

They who have been accustomed to the refine- 
ments of science, and multiplications of con- 
trivance, soon lose their confidence in the un- 
assisted powers of nature, forget the paucity of 
our real necessities, and overlook the easy me- 
thods by which they may be supplied. It were 
a speculation worthy of a philosophical mind, to 
examine how much is taken away from our na- 
tive abilities, as well as added to them, by arti- 
ficial expedients. We are so accustomed to give 
and receive assistance, that each of us singly 
can do little for himself; and there is scarce any 
one among us, however contracted may be his 
form of life, who does not enjoy the labour of a 
thousand artists. 

But a survey of the various nations that inha- 
bit the earth will inform us, that life may be 
supported with less assistance ; and that the dex- 
terity, which practice enforced by necessity pro- ‘ 
duces, is able to effect much by very scanty ! 


means. The nations of Mexico and Peru erected 
cities and temples without the use of iron ; and 
at this day the rude Indian supplies himself 
with all the necessaries of life : sent like the rest 
of mankind naked into the world, as soon as his 
parents have nursed him up to strength, he is to 
provide by his own labour for his own support. 
His first care is to find a sharp flint among the 
rocks ; with this he undertakes io fell the trees 
of the forest; he shapes bis bow, heads his.arrows, 
builds his cottage, and hollows his canoe, and 
from that time lives in a state of plenty and pros- 
perity ; he is sheltei’ed fi’om the storms, he is for- 
tified against beasts of prey, he is enabled to 
pursue the fish of the sea, and the deer of the 
mountains ; and as he does not know, does not 
envy the happiness of polished nations, where 
gold can supply the want of fortitude and skill, 
and he whose laborious ancestors have made him 
rich, may lie stretched upon a couch, and see all 
the treasures of all the elements poured down 
before him. 

This picture of a savage life, if it shows how 
much individuals may perform, shovrs likewise 
how much society is to be desired. Though the 
perseverance and address of the Indian excite 
our admiration, they nevertheless cannot procure 
him the conveniences which are enjoyed by the 
vagrant beggar of a civilized country: he hunts 
like a wild beast to satisfy his hunger : and when 
he lies down to rest after a successful chase, 
cannot pronounce himself secure against the 
danger of perishing in a few days ; he is, per- 
haps, content with his condition, because he 
knows not that a better is attainable by man ; as 
be that is born blind does not long for the per- 
ception of light, because he cannot conceive the 
advantages which light would afford him; but 
hunger, wounds, and weariness are real evils, 
though he believes them equally incident to all 
his fellow-creatures ; and when a tempest com- 
pels him to lie starving in his hut, he cannot 
justly be concluded equally happy with those 
whom art has exempted from the power of 
chance, and who make the foregoing year pro- 
vide for the following. 

To receive and to communicate assistance, 
constitutes the happiness of human life ; man 
may, indeed, preserve his existence in solitude, 
but can enjoy it only in society ; the greatest 
understanding of an individual doomed to pro- 
cure food and clothing for himself, will barely 
supply him with expedients to keep off death 
from day to day ; but as one of a large commu- 
nity performing only his share of the common 
business, he gains leisure for intellectual plea- 
sures, and enjoys the happiness of reason and 
reflection. 
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Fere lihenter hmines id quod volunt credtmf. Casar* '• 

Men willingly believe what tliey wish to he true. 

Tully has long ago ohserved, that no man, 
however weakened by long life, is so conscious 
of his own decrepitude, as not to imagine that 
he may yet hold his station in the w'orld for an- 
other year. 

Of the truth of this remark every day fur- 
nishes new confirmation: there is no time of 
life, in which men for the most part seem less 
to expect the stroke of death, than when every 
other eye sees it impending; or are more busy 
in providing for another year, than when it is 
plain to all but themselves, that at another year 
they cannot arrive. Though every funeral that 
passes before their eyes evinces the deeeitfulness 
of such expectations, since every man who. is 
borne to the grave thought himself e<iually certain 
of living at least to the next year; the survivor 
stUi continues to flatter himself, and is never at 
a loss for some reason why his life should he 
protracted, and the voracity of death continue 
to he pacified with some other prey. 

But this is only one of the innumerable arti- 
fices practised in the universal conspiracy of 
mankind against themselves; every age and 
every condition indulges some darling fallacy; 
every mau amuses himself with projects which 
he knows to he improbable, and which, therefore, 
he resolves to pursue without daring to examine 
them. Whatever any man ardently desiz'es, he 
very readily believes that he shall some time at- 
tain : he whose intemperance has overwhelmed 
him with diseases^ while he languishes in the 
spring, expects vigour and recovery from the 
summer sun ; and while he melts away in the 
summer, transfers his hopes to the frosts of 
winter: he that gazes upon elegance or pleasure, 
which want of money hinders him from imitat- 
ing or partaking, comforts himself that the time 
of distress will soon be at an end, and that 
every day brings him nearer to a state of happi- 
ness; though be knows it has passed not only 
without acquisition of advantage, but perhaps 
without endeavours after it, in the formation of 
schemes that cannot be executed, and in the 
contemplation of prospects which cannot he ap- 
proached. 

Such is the general dream in which we all 
slumber out our time : every man thinks the day 
coming, in which he shall be gratified with all 
his wishes, in which he shall leave all those 
competitors behind, who are now rejoicing like 
himself in the expectation of victory; the day is 
always coming to the servile in which they shall 
be powerful, to the obscure in which they shall 
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be eminent, and to the deformed in which they 
shall be beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with so little 
attention on the world about him, as to imagine 
this representation exaggiu'ated beyonl probabi- 
lity, let him reflect a little upon his own life ; 
let him consider what were his hopes and pros- 
pects ten years ago, and what additions he then 
expected to be made by ten years to his happi*. 
ness: those years are now elapsed; have they 
made good the promise that was extorted from 
them, have they advanced his fortune, enlarged 
his knowledge, or reformed his conduct, to the 
degree that %vas once expected?, I am afraid, 
every man that recollects his hopes must confess 
his disappointment ; and o%vn that day has glided 
unprofitably after day, and that he is still at the 
same distance from the point of happiness. 

With what consolations can those, who have 
thus miscarried in their chief design, elude the 
memory of their ill-success ? with what amuse- 
ments can they pacify their discontent, after the 
loss of so large a portion of life ? They can give 
themselves up again to the same delusions, they 
can form new schemes of airy gratifications, 
and fix another pei*iod of felicity;, they can 
again resolve' to trust the promise which they 
know will be broken, they can walk in a circle 
with their eyes shut, and persuade themselves 
to think that they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part 
depends upon causes out of our power, and part 
must be effected by vigour and perseverance. 
With regard to that which is styled in common 
language the work of chance, men will always 
find reasons for confidence or distrust, according 
to their different tempers or inclinations ; and 
he that has been long accustomed to please him- 
self with possibilities of fortuitous happiness, 
will not easily or willingly be reclaimed from 
his mistake. But the effects of human, industry 
and skill are more easily subjected to calculation ; 
whatever can be completed in a year, is divisible 
into parts, of which each may be performed in 
the compass of a day; he, therefore, that has 
passed the day without attention to the task as- 
signed him, may be certain, that the lapse of 
life has brought him no nearer to his object ; for 
whatever idleness may expect from time, its 
produce will be only in proportion to the dili- 
gence with which it has been used. He that 
floats lazily down the stream, in pursuit of 
something borne along by the same current, will 
find himself indeed move forward ; but unless 
belays his hand to the oar, and increases his 
speed by his own labour, must be always at the 
same distance from that which he is following. 

There have happened in every age some con- 
tingencies of unexpected and undeserved suc- 
cess, by which those who are determined to be- 
lieve whatever favours their inclinations, haye 
been encouraged to. delight themselves with fu- 
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ture advantages 5 they support confidence by 
considerations, of which the only proper use is 
to chase away despair ; it is e£j[ualiy absurd to 
sit down in idleness because some have been en- 
riched without labour, as to leap a precipice 
because some bave fallen and escaped with life, 
or to put to sea in a storm because some have 
been driven from a wreck upon the coast to 
which they %vere hound. 

We are all ready to confess, that belief ought 
to he proportioned to evidence or prohahility; 
let any man, therefore, compare the number of 
those who have been thus favoured by fortune, 
and of those who have failed of their expecta- 
tions, and he will easily determine, with what 
justness he has registered himself in the lucky 
catalogue. 

But there is no need on these occasions for 
deep inquiries or laborious calculations ; there is 
a far easier method of distinguishing the hopes j 
of folly from those of reason, of finding the dif- : 
ference between prospects that exist before the i 
eyes, and those that arc only painted on a fond 
imagination. Tom Drowsy had accustomed 
himself to compute the profit of a darling pro- 
ject till he had no longer any doubt of its suc- 
cess ; it was at last matured by close considera- 
tion, all the measures were accurately adjusted, 
and he wanted only five hundred pounds to be- 
come master of a fortune that might be envied 
by a director of a trading company. Tom was 
generous and grateful, and was resolved to re- 
compense this small assistance with an ample 
fortune ; he, therefore, deliberated for a time, to 
whom amongst his friends he should declare his 
necessities ; not that he suspected a refusal, but 
because he could not suddenly determine which 
of them would make the best use of riches, and 
was, therefore, most worthy of his favour. At 
last his choice was settled ; and knowing that in 
order to borrow he must show the probability of 
repayment, he prepared for a minute and copious 
explanation of his project. But here the golden 
dream was at an end ; he soon discovered the 
impossibility of imposing upon others the notions 
by which he had so long imposed upon himself ; 
which way soever he turned his thoughts, im- 
possibility and absurdity arose in opposition on 
every side; even credulity and prejudice were 
at last forced to give way, and he grew ashamed 
of crediting himself what shame would not suf- 
fer him, to communicate to another. 

To this test let every man bring his imagina- 
tions, before they have been too long in*edorni- 
iiant in his mind. Whatever is true will bear to 
be j’elated, whatever is rational will endure to be 
explained; but when we delight to brood in 
secret over future happine^, and silently to em- 
ploy our meditations upon schemes of which we 
are conscious that the hare mention would ex- 
pose us to derision and contempt : we should 
then remembei*, that we are cheating ourselves 
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by voluntary delusions : and giving up to the 
unreal mockeries of fancy, those hours in which 
solid advantages might be attained by sober 
thought and rational assiduity. 

There is, indeed, so little certainty in human 
affairs, that the most cautious and severe exa- 
miner may be allowed to indulge some hopes 
which he cannot prove to be much favoured by 
probability ; since, after his utmost endeavours 
to ascertain events, he must often leave the issue 
in the hands of chance. And so scanty is our 
present allowance of happiness, that in many 
situations life could scarcely be supported, if 
hope were not allowed to relieve the present 
hour by pleasures borrowed from futurity; 
and reanimate the languor of dejection to new 
efforts, by pointing to distant regions of felicity, 
which yet no resolution or perseverance shall 
ever reach. 

But these, like all other cordials, though they 
may invigorate in a small quantity, intoxicate in 
a greater; these pleasures, like the rest, are 
la'^^ul only in certain circumstances, and to 
certain degrees ; they may be useful in a due 
subserviency to nobler purposes, hut become 
dangerous and destructive when once they gain 
the ascendant in the heart : to soothe the mind 
to tranquillity by hope, even when that hope is 
I likely to deceive us, may be sometimes useful ; 
but to lull our faculties in a lethaTgy> is poor 
and despicable. 

Vices and errors are differently modified, ac- 
cording to the state of the minds to which they 
are incident ; to indulge hope beyond the war- 
rant of reason, is the failure alike of mean and 
elevated understandings ; but its foundation and 
its effects are totally different ; the man of high 
courage and great abilities is apt to place too 
much confidence in himself, and to expect from 
a vigoi’ous exertion of his powers more than 
spirit or diligence can attain ; beUveeii him and 
his wish he sees obstacles indeed, but he ex- 
}>ects to overleap or break them ; his mistaken 
ardour hurries him forwai‘d ; and though per- 
haps he misses his end, he nevertheless obtains 
some collateral good, and performs something 
useful to mankind and honourable to himself. 

The drone of timidity presumes likewise to 
hope, but without ground and without conse- 
quence; the hHss with which he solaces his 
hours, he always expects from others, though 
very often he knows not from whom : he folds 
his arms about him, and sits in expectation of 
some revolution in the state that shall raise 
him to greatness, or some golden shpwer . that 
shall load him with wealth; he dozes away 
the day in musing upon the marrow; and at 
the end of life is roused from his dream only 
to discover that the time of action is past, and 
that he can now show his wisdom only by re- 
pentance. 

3X 
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No. 74] Saturday, July SI, 1753. 

Insanimiis dum sajfdenti 

Comultus erro, Hcyi’. 

I miss’d my endj, and lost my way. 

By crack-brain’d wisdom led astray. 

TO THE ADVENTUEEK. 

Sir, 

It has long been charged by one part of man- 
kind upon tius other, that they will not take ad- 
vice ; that counsel and instruction are generally 
thrown away ; and that, in defiance both of ad- 
monition and example, all claim the idght to 
choose their own measures, and to regulate their 
own lives. 

That thei’e is something in advice very useful 
and salutary, seems to be equally confessed, on 
all hands ; since even those that reject it, allow 
for the most part that rejection to be vrrong, hut 
charge the fault upon the unsidiful manner in 
which it is given : they admit the efficacy of the 
medicine, hut abhor the nauseousneas of the 
vehicle. 

Thus mankind have gone on from century to 
century : some have been advising others how 
to act, and some have been teaching the advisers 
how to advise; yet very little alteration has 
been made in the world. As we must all by 
the law of nature enter life in ignorance, we 
must all make our way through it by the light 
of our own ex,perJence ; and for any security 
that advice has been yet able to afford, must en- 
deavour after success at the hazard of miscar- 
riage, and learn to do right by venturing to do 
wrong. 

By advice I would not be understood to mean, 
the everlasting and invariable principles of mo- 
ral and religious truth, from which no change 
of external circumstances can justify any devi- 
ation ; but such directions as respect merely the 
prudential part of conduct, and which may he 
followed or neglected without any violation of 
essential duties. 

It is, indeed, not so frequently to make us 
good as to make us wise, that our friends em- 
ploy the officiousness of counsel ; and among 
the I’ejeetors of advice, who are mentioned by 
the grave and sententious with so much acri- 
mony, you will not so often find the vicious and 
abandoned, as the pert and the petulant, the 
vivacious and the giddy. 

As the great end of female education is to get 
a husband, this likewise is the general subject of 
female advice; and the dreadful denunciation 
against those volatile girls, who will not listen 
patiently to the lectures of wrinkled wisdom, is, 
that they will die unmarried, or throw them- 
selves axvay upon some worthless fellow, who i 
will never be able to keep them a coach. | 
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I being naturally of a ductile and easy temper, 
without strong desires or quick resentments, was 
always a favourite amongst the elderly ladies, 
because I never rebelled against seniority, nor 
could be charged with thinking myself wise be- 
fore my time ; but heard every opinion with sub- 
missive silence, professed myself ready to learn 
from all who seemed inclined to teach me, paid 
the same grateful acknowledgments foi* precepts 
contradictory to each other, and if any contro- 
versy arose, was careful to side with her who 
presided in the company. 

Of this compliance I very early found the ad- 
vantage ; for my aunt Matilda left me a very 
large addition to my fortune, for this reason 
chiefly, as she herself declared, because I was 
not above hearing good counsel, but would sit 
from morning till night to be instructed, while 
my sister Sukey, who was a year youngei* than 
myself, and was, therefore, in greater want of 
information, was so much conceited of her own 
knowledge, that whenever the good lady in the 
ardour of benevolence reproved or instructed 
her, she would pout or titter, interrupther with 
questions, or embarrass her with objections. 

I had no design to supplant my sister by this 
complaisant attention; nor, when the conse- 
quence of my obsequiousness came to be known, 
did Sukey so much envy as despise me ; I was, 
however, very well pleased with my success ; and 
having j’eceived, from the concurrent opinion of 
all mankind, a notion that to be rich was to be 
gi*eat and happy, I thought I had obtained my 
advantages at au easy rate, and resolved to con- 
tinue the same passive attention, since I found 
myself so powerfully recommended by it to 
kindness and esteem. 

The desire of advising has a very extensive 
prevalence; and since advice cannot be given 
but to those that will hear it, a patient listener 
is necessary to the accommodation of all those 
who desire to he confirmed in the opinion of 
their own wisdom : a patient listener, however, 
is not always to be had ; the present age, what- 
ever age is prevsent, is so vitiated and disordered, 
that young people are readier to talk than to at- 
tend, and good counsel is only thrown away 
upon those who are full of their own perfec- 
tions. 

I was, therefoi’e, in this scarcity of good sense, 
a general favourite ; and seldom saw a day in 
which some sober matron did not invite me to 
her bouse, or take me out in her chariot, for the 
sake of instructing me how to keep my charac- 
ter in this censorious age, how to conduct my- 
self in the time of courtship, how to stipulate 
for a settlement, how to manage a husband of 
every character, regulate my family, and edu- 
cate my children. 

We are all naturally credulous in our own 
favour. Having’ been so often caressed and ap- 
plauded for docility, I was ^viliing to believe 
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myself really enliglitened by instruction, and 
completely q^ualilied for the task of life. I did not 
doubt but I was entering the world with a mind 
fiu’nished against all exigencies, with expedients 
to extricate myself from every difficulty, and 
sagacity to provide against overy danger ; I was, 
therefore, in haste to give some specimen of my 
prudence, and to show that this liberality of in- 
struction had not been idly lavished upon a mind 
incapable of improvement. 

My purpose, for why should I deny it? was 
like that of other women, to obtain a husband of 
rank and fortune superior to my own ; and in 
this I had the concurrence of all those that had 
assumed the province of directing me. That 
the 'woman was undone who married below her- 
self, was universally agreed : and though some 
ventured to assert, that the richer man ought 
invariably to be preferred, and that money was 
a sufficient compensation for a defective ances- 
try ; yet the majority declared warmly for a gen- 
tleman, and were of opinion that upstarts should 
not be encouraged. 

With regard to other qualifications, I had an 
irreconcilable variety of instructions. I was 
sometimes told that deformity was no defect in a 
man ; and that he who was not encouraged to 
intrigue by an opinion of his person, was more ! 
likely to value the tenderness of his wife : but a j 
grave widow directed me to choose a man who 
might imagine himself agreeable to me, for that 
the deformed were always insupportably vigilant 
and apt to sink into sullenness, or burst into 
rage, if they found their wife’s eye wandering 
for a moment to a good face or a handsome 
shape. 

They were, however, all unanimous in warn- 
ing me, with repeated cautions, against all 
thoughts of union with a wit, as a being with 
whom no happiness could possibly be enjoyed : 
men of every other kind I was taught to govern, 
but a wit was an animal for whom no arts of 
taming had been yet discovered: the woman 
whom he could once get within his power, was 
considered as lost to all hope of dominion or of 
quiet: for he would detect artifice and defeat 
allurement ; and if once he discovered any failure 
of conduct, would believe his own eyes, in defi- 
ance of tears, caresses, and protestations. 

In pursuance of these sage principles, I pro- 
ceeded to form my schemes ; and 'ivhile I was 
yet in the first bloom of youth, was taken out at 
an assembly by Mr. Frisk. I am afraid my 
cheeks glowed, and my eyes sparkled ; for I ob- 
served the looks of all my superintendants fixed 
anxiously upon me ; and I was next day cau- 
tioned against him from all hands, as a man of 
the most dangerous nnd formidable kind, who 
had writ verses to one lady, and then forsaken 
her only because she could not read them, and 
had lampooned another for no other fault than 
defaming his sister. 


Having been hitherto accustomed to obey, I 
ventured to dismiss Mr. Frisk, who happily did 
not think me worth the labour of a lampoon. I 
was then addressed by Mr. Sturdy, and congra- 
tulated by all my friends on the manors of 
which I was shortly to be lady ; but Sturdy’s 
conversation was so gross, that after the third 
visit I could endure him no longer j and in- 
curred, by dismissing him, the censure of all 
my friends, who declared that my nicety was 
greater than my prudence, and that they feared 
it would be my fate at last to be wretched with 
a wit. 

By a wit, however, I was never afterwards at- 
tacked, but lovers of every other class, or pre- 
tended lovers, I have often had ; and, notwith- 
standing the advice constantly given me, to have 
no regard in my choice to my own inclinations, 

I could not forbear to discard some for vice, and 
some for rudeness. I was once loudly censui*ed 
for refusing an old gentleman who offered an 
enormous jointure, and died of the phthisic a 
year after ; and was so baited with incessant im- 
portunities, that I should have given my hand to 
Drone the stock-jobber, had not the reduction 
of interest made him afraid of the expenses of 
matrimony. 

Some, indeed, I was permitted to encoui*age 5 
hut miscarried of the main end, by treating 
them according to the rules of art which had 
been prescribed me. Altilis, an old maid, infused 
into me so much haughtiness and reserve, that 
some of my lovers withdrew themselves from my 
frown, and returned no more; others were 
driven away, by the demands of settlement which ^ 
the widow Trapland directed me to make ; and 
I have learned, by many experiments, that to 
ask advice is to lose opportunity, I am sir, yoiir 
humble servant, 

Perdita. 
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desp&andmt. Hoa, 

Avaunt despair, 

I HAVE sometimes heard it disputed in conver- 
sation, whether it be more laudable or desirable, 
that a man should think too highly or too meanly 
of himself: it is on all hands agreed to be best, 
that lie should think rightly ; but since a fallible 
being will always make some deviations from 
exact rectitude, it is not wholly useless to inquire 
towards which side it is safer to decline. 

The prejudices of mankind seem to fiivour him 
who errs by underrating his own powers : he is 
considered as a modest and haimlcss member 
of society, not likely to break the peace by com- 
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petition, to endeaTonr aftex' sucli splendour of 
X’eputation as may dim the lustre of others, or i 
to interrupt any in the enjoyment of themselves; 
he is no man’s rival, and, therefore, may be 
every man’s friend. 

The opinion which a man entertains of him- 
self ought to be distinguished, in order to an ac- 
curate discussion of this question, as it relates to 
pei’sons or to things. To think highly of oui*- 
selves in comparison with others, to assume by 
our own authority that precedence ■which none 
is willing to grant, must he always invidious and 
offensive ; but to rate our powers high in pro- 
portion to things, and imagine ourselves equal 
to great undertakings, while we leave others 
in possession of the same abilities, cannot with 
equal justice provoke censure. 

It must be confessed, that self-love may dis- 
pose us to decide too hastily in our own favour : 
but who is hurt by the mistake ? If we are in- 
cited by this vain opinion to attempt more than 
■we can perfoi'm, ours is the labour, and ours is 
the disgrace. 

But he that dates to think well of himself, 
will not always prove to be mistaken ; and the 
good effects of Ins confidence will then appear 
in great attempts and gi’eat performances : if he 
should not fully complete his design, he will at 
least advance it so far as to leave an easier task 
for him that succeeds him^ and even though he 
should wholly fail, he will fail with honour. 

But from the opposite error, from torpid de- 
spondency, can come no advantage; it is the 
frost of the soul, which binds up all its powers, 
and congeals life in perpetual sterility. He that 
has no hopes of success, will make no attempts; 
and where nothing is attempted, nothing can be 
done. 

Bvery matx should, therefoi'e, endeavour to 
maintain in himself a favourable opinion of the 
powers of the human mind ; which are, perhaps, 
in. every man, greater than they appear, and 
might, by diligent cultivation, be exited to a 
degree beyond ■^vliat their possessor presumes to 
believe. There is scarce any man but has found 
himself able, at the instigation of necessity, to 
do what in a state of leisure and deliberation he 
would liave concluded impossible ; and some of 
our species have signalized themselves by such 
achievements, as prove that thei'e ai’e few things 
above human hope. 

It has been the policy of all nations to pre- 
serve, by some public monuments, the memory 
of those who have served their country by great 
exploits : thei'c is the same reason for continuing 
or reviving the names of those, whose extensive 
abilities have dignided humanity. An honest 
emulatioxi may be alike excited; and the philo- 
sopher’s curiosity may be inflamed by a cata- 
logue of the works of Boyle or Bacon, as The- 
mistoeles was kept awake by the trophies of 
Hiltiades. i 
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I Among the favourites of nature that have 
from time to time appeared in the world, en- 
riched with various endowments and contrarie- 
ties of excellence, none seems to have been more 
exalted above the common rate of humanity, 
than the man known about two centuries ago 
by the appellation of the Admirable Crichton ; 
of whose history, whatever we may suppress as 
surpassing credibility, yet we shall, upon incon- 
testable axithority, relate enough to rank him 
among prodigies. 

“ Virtue,” says Virgil, is better accepted 
when it comes in a pleasing form:” the person 
of Crichton was eminently beautiful ; but his 
beauty was consistent with such activity and 
strength, that in fencing he would spring at one 
bound the length of twenty feet upon his anta- 
gonist ; and he used the sword in either hand 
with such force and dexterity, that scarce any 
one had courage to engage him. 

Having studied at St. Andrew’s in Scotland, 
he went to Paris in his twenty-first year, and 
affixed on the gate of the college of Navarre a 
I kind of challenge to the learned of that univeiv 
sity to dispute with him on a certain day : offer- 
ing to his opponents, whoever they should be 
the choice of ten languages, and of aU the facul- 
ties and sciences. On the day appointed three 
thousand auditors assembled, when four doctors 
of the church and fifty masters appeared against 
him ; and one of his antagonists confesses, that 
the doctors were defeated ; that he gave proofs 
of knowledge above the i*each of man ; and that 
a hundred years pass(5d without food or sleep, 
would not be sufficient for the attaixunent of his 
learning. After a disputatiorx of nine hours, iie 
! was presented by the president and professox*s 
i with a diamond and a purse of gold, and dis- 
I missed with repeated acclamations. 

From Paris he went a'way to Rome, where he 
made the same challenge, and had in the pre- 
sence of the l^ope and cardinals the same suc- 
cess. Afterwards he contracted at Venice ao 
acquaintance witli Aldus Manutius, by whom he 
was introduced to the learned of that city: then 
visited Padua, where he engaged in another 
public disputation, beginning Lis performance 
with an extemporal poem in praise of the city 
and the assembly tlien present, and concluding 
with an oration eqiuilly unpremeditated in com- 
mendation of ignorance. 

He aftertvards published another chjillenge, in 
which he dechui’ed himself ready to detect the 
errors of Aristotle and all his commentators, 
either in the common forms of logic, or in any 
which his antagonists should propose of a hun- 
dred diff erent kinds of verse. 

These acquisitions of learning, ho'wever stu- 
pendous, were not gained at the expense of any 
pleasure which youth generally indulges, or by 
the omission of any accomplishment in which it 
becomes a gentleman to excel ; he practised in 
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great perfection the arts of drawing and paint- 
ing,, he was an eminent performer in both vocal 
and instrumental music, he danced with uncom- 
mon gracefulness, and on the day after his dis- 
putation at Paris exhibited his sldll in horse- 
manship before the court of France, w’herc at a 
public match of tilting, he bore away the ring 
upon his lance fifteen times together. 

He excelled likewise in domestic games of less 
dignity and reputation : and in the interval be- 
tween his challenge and disputation at Paris, he 
spent so much of his time at cards, dice, and 
tennis, that a lampoon w’as fixed upon the gate 
of the Sorhonne, directing those tliat w’ould see 
this monster of erudition, to look for him at the 
tavern. 

. So extensive was his acquaintance with life 
and manners, that in an Italian comedy compos- 
ed by himself, and exhibited before the court of 
Mantua, he is said to have pei’sonated fifteen 
diiierent characters : in ail which he might suc- 
ceed without great dhuculty, since he had such 
power of retention, that once hearing an oration 
of an hour, he would repeat it exactly, and in 
the recital' follow the speaker through all his 
variety of tone and gesticulation. 

Nor was his skill in arms less than in learning, 
or his courage inferior to his skill : there was a 
prize-fighter at Mantua, who travelling about 
the world, according to the barbarous custom 
of that age, as a general challenger, had defeat- 
ed the most celebrated masters in many parts of 
Europe ; and in Mantua, wbei’e he then resided, 
had IdJled three that appeared against him. 
The duke repented that he had granted him his 
protection j when Crichton, looking on his san- 
guinary success with indignation, oifered to stake 
fifteen hundred pistoles, and mount the stage 
against him. The duke, with some reluctance, 
consented, and on the day fixed the combatants 
appeared : their weapon seems to Ivave been 
single rapier, which was then newly introduced 
in Italy. The prize-fighter advanced with great 
violence and fierceness, and Crichton contented ■ 
himself calmly to ward his passes, and suffered 
him to exhaust his vigour bj?- his own fury. 
Crichton then became the assailant; and pressed 
upon him with such force and agility, that he 
thrust him thrice through the body, and saw 
him expire: he then divided the prize he had 
won among the •widow's whose iiushauds had 
been killed. 

The death of this wonderful man I should be 
willing to conceal, did I not know that every 
reader will inquire curiotisly after that fatal 
hour, which is common to all human beings, 
however distinguished from each other by na- 
ture or by fortune. 

The duke of Mantua having received so many 
proofs of his various merit, made him tutor to 
his son Vicentio di Gonzaga, a prince of loose 
inanners and tinhulent disposition. On this 


occasion it was, that he composed the comedy in 
which he exhibited so many different characters 
with exact propzdety. But his honour o£ 
short continuance : for as he was one night in 
the time of Carnival rambling about the streets, 
with his guitar in his hand, he was attacked by 
six men masked. Neither his courage nor skill 
in this exigence deserted him : he opposed them 
with such activity and spirit, that he soon dis- 
persed them, and disai’med their leader, ivho 
throwing off his mask, discovered himself to be 
the xwince his pupil. Crichton, falling on his 
knees, took his own sword by the point, and 
presented it to the prince; who immediately 
seized it, and instigated, as some say, by Jea- 
lousy, according to others only by drunken fury 
and brutal resentment, thrust him through the 
heart. 

Thus was the Admirable Crichton brought 
into that state, in which he could excel the 
meanest of mankind only by a few empty hon- 
ours paid to his memory : the court of Mantua 
testified their esteem by a public mourning, the 
contemporary wits were profuse of their enco- 
miums, and the palaces of Italy were adorned 
with pictures, representing him on horseback, 
with a lance in one hand and a book in the 
other. 
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— — ToIIe periculum, 

JamvagaprosUktfrtsnis mtturamnotls. Hok. 

But take the danger and the shame awaj', 

And vagrant nature bounds upon her prey. Francis. 

TO THE ADVENTUKER. 

Sir, 

It has been observed, I think, by Sir ’William 
Temjile, and after him by almost every other 
writer, that England affords a gi’eatcr variety of 
characters than the rest of the world. Tins is 
ascribed to the liberty prevailing among us, 
which gives every man the privilege of being 
wise or foolish his oivn way, and xJreservcs him 
from the necessity of hypocrisy or the servility 
of imitation. 

That the position itself is true, I am not com- 
pletely satisfied. To be nearly acquainted with 
the people of different countries can happen to 
very few ; and in life, as in every thing else be- 
held at a distance, there appears an even uni- 
formity ; the petty discriminations which diver- 
sify the natural character, are not discoverable 
but by a close inspection ; we, therefore, find 
them most at home, because there we have most 
opportunities of remarking them. Much less 
am I convinced, that this peculiar diversifica- 
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tion, if it be real, is tlie consequence of peculiar 
liberty ; for where is the government to be found 
that superintends individuals with so much 
vigilance, as not to leave their private conduct 
without restraint? Can it enter into a reason- 
able mind to imagine, that men of every other 
nation are not equally masters of their o^vn time 
or houses with ourselves ; and equally at liberty 
to be parsimonious or profuse, frolic or sullen, 
abstinent or luxurious? Liberty is certainly 
necessary to the full play of predominant hu- 
mcm’s; but such liberty is to be found alike 
under the government of the many or the few, 
in monarchies or in commonwealths* 

How readily the predominant passion snatches 
an interval of liberty, and how fast it expands 
itself wlien the weight of i-estraint is taken 
away, I had lately an opportunity to discover, 
as I took a journey into the country in a stage 
coach ; wdiich, as every journey is a kind of ad- 
venture, may be very properly related to you, 
though I can display no such extraordinary as- 
sembly as Cervantes has collected at Don Quix- 
ote’s inn. 

In a stage coach, the passengers are for the 
most part wholly unlmown to one another, and 
without expectation of ever meeting again when 
their journey is at an end j one should therefore 
imagine, that it was of little importance to any 
of them, what conjectures the rest should form 
concerning him. Yet so it is, that as all think 
themselves secure from detection, all assume 
that character of which they are most desirous, 
and on no occasion is the general ambition of 
superiority more apparently indulged. 

On the day of our dejiarture, in. the twilight 
of the morning, I ascended the vehicle with 
three men and two women, my fellow-travellers. 
It was easy to observe the affected elevation of 
mien with which every one entered, and the 
supercilious civility with which they paid their 
compliments to each other. When the first 
ceremony was despatched, we sat silent for a 
long time, all employed in collecting Importance , 
into our faces, and endeavoaring to strike reve- 
rence and submission into our companions. 

It is always observable, that silence propagates 
itself, and that the longer talk has been suspend- 
ed, the more difficult it is to find any thing to 
say. We began now to wish for conversation; 
but no one seemed inclined to descend from his 
dignity, or first propose a topic of discourse. 
At 3a.st a corpulent gentleman, who hud equip- 
ped himself for this expedition with a scarlet 
surtout and a large hat with a broad lace, drew 
out his watch, looked on it in silence, and then 
held it dangling at his finger. This was, I sup- 
pose, understood by all the company as an invi- 
tation to ask the time of the day, but nobody 
appeared to heed his overture; and his desire to 
bo talking so fiir overcame his resentment, that 
he Jet us linow of his own accord that it was 


past five, and that in two hours we should be at 
breakfast. 

His condescension was thrown away: we 
continued all obdurate; the ladies held up their 
heads; 1 amused myself with watching their 
behaviour ; and of the other two, one seemed to 
employ himself in counting the trees as we drove 
by them, the other drew his hat over his eyes, 
and counterfeited a slumber. The man of be- 
nevolence, to show that he was not dejiressed 
by our neglect, hummed a tune, and beat time 
upon his snuff-box. 

Thus universally displeased with one another, 
and not much delighted with ourselves, we came 
at last to the little inn ax)pointed for our repast ; 
and all began at once to recompense themselves 
for the constraint of silence, by innumerable 
questions and orders to the peojde that attended 
us. At last, what every one had called for was 
got, or declared impossible to be got at that time, 
and we were persuaded to sit round the same 
table; when the gentleman in the red surtout 
looked again upon his watch, told us that we 
had half an hour to spare, but he was sorry to 
see so littH merriment among us ; that all fellow- 
travellers were for the time upon the level, and 
that it was always his way to make himself one 
of the company. I remember,” says he, ** it 
was on just such a morning as this, that I and 
my Lord Mumble and the duke of Tenterden 
were out upon a ramble : we called at a little 
house, as it might be this ; and my landlady, I 
warrant you, not suspecting to whom she was 
talking, was so jocular and facetious, and made 
so many merry answers to our questions, that 
we were all ready to burst with laughter. At 
last the good woman happening to overhear me 
whisper the duke, and call him by his title, was 
so surprised and confounded, that we could 
scarcely get a word from her; and the duke 
never met me from that day to this, but he talks 
of the little house, and quarrels with me for ter- 
rifying the landlady.” 

He had scarcely time to congi*atiilate himself 
on the veneration which this narrative must 
have procured him from the company, when 
one of the ladies having reached out for a jdate 
on a distant paj't of the table, began to remark 
“ the inconveniences of travelling, and the diffi- 
culty which they who never sat at home with- 
out a great number of attendants, found in per- 
forming for themselves such offices as the road 
required ; but that people of quality often tra- 
velled in disguise, and might be generally known 
from the vulgar by their condescension to poor 
innkeepers, and the allowance which they made 
for any defect in their entertainment ; that for 
her part, while people were civil and meant 
well, it was never her custom to find fault, for 
one was not to expect upon a Jouimey ail that 
one enjoyed at one’s own house.” 

A general emulation seemed now to be excited. 
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One of the men who had hitherto said nothings, 
called for the last newspaper; and having i)er- 
nsed it a while with deep pensiveness, It is 
impossihle,” says he, ^“^for any man to guess how 
to act with regard to the stocks ; last week it 
was the general opinion that they would fall ; 
and I sold out twenty thousand pounds in order 
to a purchase ; they have now risen unexpect- 
edly ; and I make no douht hut at my return 
to London I shall risk thirty thousand pounds 
among them again. 

A young man, who had hitherto distinguished 
himself only by the vivacity of his looks, and a 
frequent divex’sion of his eyes from one object to 
another, upon this closed his snuff-hox, and told 
us that he had a hundred times talked with the 
chancellor and the judges on the subject .of the 
stocks; that for his part he did not pretend to 
he well acquainted with the principles on Tvhicii 
they were established, hut had always heard 
them reckoned pernicious to trade, uncertain in 
their produce, and unsolid in their foundation ; 
and that he had been .advised by three judges, 
his most intimate friends, never to venture his 
money in the funds, but to put it out upon land 
security, till he could light upon an estate in his 
own country.” 

It might be expected, that upon these glimpses 
of latent dignity, we should all have begun to 
look round us with veneration ; and have be- 
haved like the princes of romance, when the en- 
chantment that disguises them is dissolved, and 
they discover the dignity of each other ; yet it 
happened, that none of these hints made much 
impi*ession on the company ; every one was ap- 
parently suspected of endeavouring to impose 
false appearances upon the rest ; all continued 
their haughtiness in hopes to enforce their 
claims ; and all grew every hour more sullen, 
because they found their representations of 
themselves without effect. 

Thus we travelled on four days with malevo- | 
leiice pei’petually increasing, and without any 
endeavour but to outvie each other in superci- 
liousness and neglect ; and when any two of us 
could separate ourselves for a moment, we 
vented our indignation at the sauciness of the 
rest. 

At length the journey was at an end ; and 
time and chance, that strip off all disguises, have 
discovered that the intimate of lords and dukes 
is a nobleman's butler, who has ffumished a shop 
with the money he has saved ; the man who deals 
so largely in the funds, is the clerk of a broker 
in 'Change-alley ; the lady who so carefully con- 
cealed her quality, keeps a cook-shop behind the 
Exchange ; and the young man who is so happy 
in the friendship of the judges, engrosses and 
transcribes for bread in a garret of the Temple. 
Of one of the women only I could make no 
disadvantageous detection, because she had as- 
sumed no character, but accommodated herself 
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to the scene before her, without any struggle 
for distinction or superiority. 

I could not forbear to reflect on the folly of 
practising a fraud, which, as the event showed, 
had been already practised too often to succeed, 
and by the success of which no advantage coul<l 
have been obtained: of assuming a character, 
which was to end with the day ; and of claim- 
ing upon false pretences honours which must 
perish with the breath that paid them. 

But, Mr. Adventurer, let not those who laugh 
at me and my companions, think this folly con- 
fined to a stage coach. Every man in the jour- 
ney of life takes the same advantage of the ig- 
norance of his fellow-travellers, disguises him- 
self in counterfeit merit, and hears those praises 
with complacency, which his conscience i*e- 
proaches him for accepting. Every man de- 
ceives himself, while he thinks he is deceiving 
others; and forgets that the time is at hand 
when every illusion shall cease, when fictitious 
excellence shall be torn away, and all must be 
shown to all in their real estate, I am, Sir, 
your humble servant, 

Viator. 
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Qui cupif opfafam curm conimgere mclmit 
Malta MU fccitque pucr. Hob, 

Tlie youth, who hopes th* Olympic prize to gain, 

All arts must try, and every toil sustain. Fuancis. 

It is observed by Bacon, that “ reading makes a 
full man, conversation a ready man, and WTit- 
ing an exact man.” 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge 
scarcely ever reached by any other man, the di- 
rections which he gives for study have certainly 
a just claim to our regard ; for w'ho can teacii 
an art with so gi-eat authority, as he that has 
practised it with undisputed success ? 

Under the protection of so great a name, 1 
shall, therefore, venture to inculcate to my inge- 
nious contemporaries, the necessity of reading, 
the fitness of consulting other understandings 
than their own, and of considering the senti- 
ments and opinions of those who, however ne- 
glected in the present age, had in their own 
times, and many of them a long time after- 
wards, such reputation for knowledge and , acute- 
ness as will scarcely ever be attained by those 
that despise them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, 
prox)agated among us, that libraries arc filled 
only with useless lumber; that men of parts 
stand in need of no assistance; and that to 
spend life in poring upon books, is only to im- 
bibe prejudices, to obstruct and embari’ass the 
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powers of nature, to cultivate memory at the 
expense of judgment, and to hury reason under 
a chaos of indigested learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think themselves 
wise, and of some who are thought wise by 
others ; of whom part probably believe their 
own tenets, and part may be justly suspected of 
endeavouring to shelter their ignorance in mul- 
titudes, and of wishing to destroy that reputa- 
tion which they have no hopes to share. It 
will, 1 believe, be found invai’iahly true, that 
learning was never decried by any learned man ;■ 
and what credit can be given to those who ven- 
ture to condemn that which they do not know? 

If reason has the power ascribed to it by its 
advocates, if so much is to be discovered by at- 
tention and meditation, it is hard to believe, that 
so many millions, equally participating of the 
bounties of nature with ourselves, have been for 
ages upon ages meditating In vain ; if the wits 
of the present time expect the regard of poste- 
rity, which will then inherit the reason which 
is now thought superior to instruction, surely 
they may allow themselyes to be instructed by 
the reason of former generations. When, there- 
fore, an author declares, that he has been able 
to learn notliing from the writings of his prede- 
cessors, and such a declaration has been lately 
made, nothingibut a degree of arrogance unpar- 
donable in the greatest human understanding, 
can hinder him from pei’ceiving that he is raising 
prejudices against his own performance j for 
with what hopes of success can he attempt that 
in which greater abilities have hitherto miscar- 
ried? or with what peculiar force does he sup- 
pose himself invigorated, that difficulties hither- 
to invincible should give way before him? 

Of those whom Providence has qualified to 
make any additions to human knowledge, the 
number is extremely small ; and what can be 
added by each single mind, even of his superior 
class, is very little j the greatest part of mankind 
must owe all their knowledge, and all must owe 
far the larger part of it, to the information of 
others. To understand the works of celebrated 
authors, comprehend their systems, and retain 
their reasonings, is a task more than equal to 
common intellects 5 and he is by no means to be 
accounted useless or idle, who has stored his 
mind with acquired knowledge, and can detail 
it occasionally to others who have less leisure or 
w’-eaker abilities. 

X^ersius has justly observed, that knowledge 
is nothing to him who is not known by others 
to possess it : to the scholar himself it is nothing 
with respect either to honour or advantage, for 
the world cannot reward those qualities which 
are concealed from it ; with respect to others it 
is nothing, because it affords no help to igno- 
rance or error. 

It is with justice, therefore, that in an accom- 
plished character, Horace unites just sentiments 


with the power of expressing them ; and he that 
has once accumulated learning, is next to con- 
sider, how he shall most widely diffuse and most 
agreeably impart it. 

A ready man is made by conversation. 
He that buries himself among his manuscript.s 
“ besprent,*’ as Pope expresses it, “with learn- 
ed dust,” and weai*s out his days and nights in 
perpetual research and solitary meditation, i.s 
too apt to lose in Iiis elocution what he adds to 
his wisdom ; and when he comes into the world, 
to appear overloaded with his own notions, like 
a man armed with weapons which he cannot 
wield. He has no facility of inculcating his 
speculations, of adapting himself to the various 
degrees of intellect which the accidents of con- 
versation will present; but will talk to most 
unintelligibly, and to all unpleasantly. 

I was once present at the lectures of a pro- 
found philosopher, a man really skilled in the 
science which he professed, who having occasion 
to explain the terms opacum and pellucidim, told 
us, after some hesitation, that opacimi was, as 
one might say, opake^ and that pelkicidwni sig- 
nified pellucid. Such was the dexterity with 
which this learned reader facilitated to his au- 
ditors the intricacies of science ; and so true is it 
that a man may know what he cannot teach. 

Boerhaave complains, that the writers ’who 
have treated of chemistry before him, are useless 
to the greater part of students, because they 
pre-suppose their readers to have such degrees 
of skill as are not often' to he found. Into the. 
same ciTor are all men apt to fall, who have 
familiarized any subject to themselves in soli- 
tude : they discoui'se, as if they thought every 
other man had been employed in the same iii- 
quh'ies ; and expect that short hints and obscure 
allusions will produce in others the same strain 
of ideas which they excite in themselves. 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which the 
man of study suffers from a recluse life. When 
he meets wdth an opinion that pleases him, he 
catches it up with eagerness ; looks only after 
such arguments as tend to his confirmation ; or 
spares himself the trouble of discussion, and 
adopts it with very little proof; indulges it long 
without suspicion, and in time unites it to the 
general body of his knowledge, and treasures it 
up among incontestable truths; but when lie 
comes into the world among men who, arguing 
upon dissimilar principles, have been led to dif- 
fex’ent conclusions, and being placed in various 
situations, view the same object on many sides ; 
he finds his darling position attacked, and him- 
self in no condition to defend it : having thought 
always in one train, he is in the state of a man 
who having fenced always with the same master, 
is pei'plexed and amazed by a new posture of his 
antagonist ; he is entangled in unexpected diffi- 
culties, he is harassed by sudden objections, he 
is unprovided with solutions or replies ; his sur 
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prise impedes Iiis natural powers of reasoning, 
his thoughts are scattered and confounded, and 
he gi*atides the pride of airy jjctulancc, with an 
easy yictory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what obstinacy 
truths which one mind perceives almost hy intu- 
ition, will he rejected hy another ; and how many 
artifices must he practised, to procure admission 
for the most evident propositions into under- 
standings frighted by their novelty, or hardened 
against them hy accidental prejudice ; it can 
scarcely he conceived, how frequently, in these 
extemporaneous controversies, the dull will he 
subtle, and the acute absurd ; how often stupi- 
dity will elude the force of argument, hy involv- 
ing itself in its own gloom ; and mistaken inge- 
nuity will weave artful fallacies, which reason 
can scarcely find means to disentangle. 

In these encounters the learning of the re- 
cluse usually fails him : nothing hut long habit 
and fi’equent experiments can confer tlic power 
of changing a position into various forms, pre- 
senting it in different points of view, connect- 
ing it with known and granted truths, fortify- 
ing it with intelligible arguments, and illustrat- 
ing it hy apt similitudes: and he, therefore, 
that has collected his knowledge in solitude, 
must learn its application hy mixing with man- 
kind. 

But while the various opportunities of conver- 
sation invite us to try every mode of argument, 
and every art of recommending our sentiments, 
we are frequently betrayed to the use of such as 
are not in themselves strictly defensible ; a man 
heated in talk, and eager of victory, takes advan- 
tage of the mistakes or ignorance of his adver- 
sary, lays hold of concessions to which he knows 
he has no right, and urges proofs likely to pi'evail 
on his opponent, though he knows himself that 
they have no force : thus the severity of I’eason 
is relaxed, many topics are accumulated, hut 
without Just arrangement or distinction; we 
learn to satisfy ourselves with such ratiocination 
as silences others ; and seldom recall to a close 
examination, that discourse which has gratified 
ouivvanity with victory and applause. 

Some caution, therefore, must he used lest co- 
piousness and facility he made less valuable hy 
inaccuracy and confusion. To fix the thoughts 
by wi-iting, and subject them to frequent exami- 
nations and reviews, is the best method of ena- 
bling the mind to detect its own sophisms, and 
keep it on guard against the fallacies which it 
practices on others : in conversation we naturally 
diffuse our thoughts, and in writing we contract 
them ; method is the excellence of writing, and 
unconstraint the grace of conversation. 

To read, write, and converse in due propor- 
tions, is, therefore, the business of a man of let- 
ters. For all these there is not often equal op- 
portunity; excellence, therefore, is not often 
attainable; and most men fail in one or other of 
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the ends proposed, and are full without readi- 
ness, or ready without exactness. Some defi- 
ciency must he forgiven all, because all are men ; 
and mare must be allov/ ed to pass uncensured in 
the greater part of the world, because none can 
confer upon himself abilities, and few have the 
choice of situations proper for the improvement 
of those which nature has bestowed : it is, how- 
ever, reasonable to have pofeciion in our eye ; 
that we may always advance towards it, though 
we know it never can be reached. 
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Cim, tabjilis cinmiiniccrismissu'met fioncsti. Hoa. 

Bold be the critic, zealous to his trust. 

Like the firm judge inexorably just. 

TO THE ADVENTUREB. 

Sir, 

In the papers of criticism which you have given 
to the public, I have remarked a spirit of can- 
dour and love of truth, equally remote from bi- 
gotry and captiousness; a Just distribution of 
praise amongst the ancients and the moderns ; 
a sober deference to reputation long established, 
without a blind adoration of antiquity ; and a 
willingness to favour later performances without 
a light or puerile fondness for j^ovelty, 

I shall, therefore, venture to lay before you, 
such observations as have risen to my mind in 
the consideration of Virgil’s pastorals, without 
any inquiry how far my sentiments deviate from 
established rules or common opinions. 

If we survey the ten pastorals in a general 
view, it will be found that Virgil can derive 
from them very little claim to the praise of an 
inventor. To search into the antiquity of this 
kind of poetry, is not my present purpose ; that 
it has long subsisted in the east, the Sacred 
Writings sufficiently inform us ; and we may 
conjecture, with great probability, that it was 
sometimes the devotion, and sometimes the en- 
tertainment, of the first generations of mankind. ' 
Theocritus united elegance with simplicity ; and 
taught his shepherds to sing with so much ease 
and harmony, that his countrymen, despairing 
to excel, forbore to imitate him ; and the 
Greeks, however vain or ambitious, left him in 
quiet possession of the garlands winch the wood 
nymphs had bestowed upon him. 

Virgil, however, taking advantage of another 
language, ventured to copy or to rival the Sici- 
lian hard : he has written with greater splen- 
dour of diction, and elevation'of sentiment ; but 
as the magnificence of his performances vras 
more, the simplicity was less ; and perhaps where 
he excels Theocrjtus, he aomeilines obtains his 
S Y 
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superiority by deviating from the pastoral cha- 
racter, and performing what Theocritus never 
attempted. 

Yet, though I would willingly pay to Theo- 
critus the honour which is always due to an 
original author, I am far from intending to de- 
preciate Virgil ; of whom Horace justly declares, 
that the rural muses have appropriated to him 
their elegance and sweetness, and who, as he 
copied Theocritus in his design, has resembled 
him likewise in his success ; for, if we except 
Calphurnius, an obscure author of the lower 
ages, r know not that a single pastoral was 
written after him by any poet, till the revival of 
literature. 

But though his general merit has been univer- 
sally aelinowledged, I am far from thinking all 
the productions of his rural Thalia equally ex- 
cellent ; there is, indeed, in all his pastorals a 
strain of versification which it is vain to seek in 
any other poet ; but if we except the first and 
the tenth, they seem liable either wholly or in 
paj't to considerable objections. 

The second, though we should forget the great 
charge against it, which I am afraid can never 
he refuted, might, I think, have perished with- 
out any diminution of the praise of its author j 
for I know not that it contains one affecting 
sentiment or pleasing description, or one passage 
that strikes the imagination or awakens the pas- 
sions. 

The third contains a contest between two 
shepherds, begun with a quaiTel of which some 
particulars miglif well be spared, carried on with 
sprightliness and elegance, and terminated at 
last in a reconciliation : but, surely, whether the 
invectives with which they attack each other be 
true or false, they are too much degraded from 
the dignity of pastoral innocence | and instead 
of rejoicing that they are both victorious, I should 
not have grieved could they have been both de- 
feated. 

The poem to FoIHo is indeed, of another kind : 
it is filled with images at once splendid and 
pleasing, and is elevated with grandeur of lan- 
guage worthy of the first of Roman poets, hut I 
am not able to reconcile myself to the dispro- 
portion between the performance and the occa- 
sion that produced it: that the golden age 
should return because Pollio had a son, appears 
so wild a fiction, that I am ready to suspect the 
poet of having written for some other purpose, 
what he took this opportunity of producing to 
the public. 

The fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis, 
which has stood to all succeeding ages as the 
model of pastoral elegies. To deny praise to a 
performance which so many thousands have la- 
boured to imitate, would be to judge with too 
little deference for the opinion of mankind; yet 
whoever shall read it with impartiality, will find 
that most of the images are of the mythological 
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kind, and therefore easily invented ; and that 
there are few sentiments of rational praise or na- 
tural lamentation. 

In the Siienus he again rises to the dignity of 
philosophic sentiments, and heroic poetry. The 
address to Varus is eminently beautiful; but 
since the compliment paid to Galius fixes the 
transaction to his own time, the fiction of Siienus 
seems injudicious ; nor has any sufficient reason 
yet been found, to justify his choice of those 
fables that make the subject Of the song. 

The seventh exhibits another contest of the 
tuneful shepherds ; and, surely, it is not without^ 
some reproach to his inventive power, that of ten 
pastorals, Vii-gil has written two upon the same 
plan. One of the shepherds now gains an ac- 
knowledged victory, but without any apj)arent 
superiority, and the reader, 'when he sees the 
prize adjudged, is not able to discover how it 
was deserved. 

Of the eighth pastoral, so little is properly the 
work of Virgil, that he has no claim to other 
praise or blame than that of a translator. 

Of the ninth, it is scarce possible to discover 
the design or tendency : it is said, I know not 
upon what authority, to have been composed 
from fragments of other poems ; and except a 
few lines in which the author touches upon his 
own misfortunes, there is nothing that seems 
appropriated to any time or place, or of which 
' any othw use can be discovered than to fill up 
the poem. 

The first and the tenth pastorals, whatever be 
determined of the rest, are sufficient to place 
their author above the reach of rivalry. The 
complaint of Galius disappointed in his love, is 
full of such sentiments as disappointed love na- 
turally produces : his wishes are wild, his resent- 
ment is tender; and his purposes are inconstant. 
In the genuine language of deapaii', he soothes 
himself awhile with the pity that shall be paid 
him after his death. 

--------- 2b wcw cantalntis. Arcades, inquit, 

Montibus h<^c vesiris; soli cantare periii 
Arcades. 0 miM turn qmm moUitcr ossa qukscant, 

Vestra meos oUm sijistula dicat amores i 

— - ' Yet, O Arcadian s-srains, 

Yc best artificers of soothing strains ! 

Tune your solt reeds, and teach your rocks my woes, 

So shall my shade in sweeter rest repose. 

O that your birth and business had been mine j 
To feed the flock, and prune the spreading vine ! 

Wartox. 

Discontented with his present condition, and 
desirous to be any thing but what he is, he -ndshes 
himself one of the shepherds. He then catches 
the idea of rural tranquillity ; but soon dist^overa 
how much happier he should be in these happy 
regions, with Lycoris at his side ; 

Ilic gcHdifonfes, Me fwllia prafa, Lpcori 
Xtk 7icmttss hie ipso teemn comunzercr dsvo. 
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Nunc inscmm mmr duri me Martis in armis, 
Tela intermedia, atque adversos detinet hostes. 
Til 2 irocul a patria ( nec sit niihi credere) tafiCitni 
Jlpinas, ah dura! nives, etfrigora Rheni 
Me sine sola vides^ Ah te nefrigora Icsdant ! 

Ah hihi m teneras glades secet aspera plantas! 

Here cooling fountains roll through ilowery meads. 
Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads ; 

Here could I wear ray careless life away, 

And in thy arms insensibly decay, 
instead of that, me frantic love detains, 

’Mid foes, and dreadful darts, and bloody plains : 

Wliilo you—and can my soul the tale believe, 

Far from your country, lonely wandering leave 
Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive I 
Seek the rough Alps whore snows eternal shine. 

And joyless borders of the frozen Rhine. 

Ah > may no cold e’er blast my dearest maid. 

Nor pointed ice thy tender feet invade, Wabton. 

He then turns his thoughts on every aide, in 
quest of something that may solace or amuse 
him; he propose.s happiness to himself, first in 
one scene and then in another ; and at last finds 
that nothing will satisfy : 

Jam neque Ramaari/ades rursum, nec carmina nobis 
Ipsa placcnt ; ipsa t'ursum concedife sijlvcs. 

Non ilium nostri possunt miiiare lahorcs j 
Nec sifrigorihus mediis Rehmmque bibamus, 
Sithoniasque nives hpemis subeamtis aqnosa : 

Nec si, cum morUms alia liber aret in ulim, 

JBtMopum versemus oves sub sidere Cancrl 
Omnia vincit amor s et nos cedamis a?norl 

But now again no more the woodland maids, 

Nor pastoral songs delight-~Farewell, ye shades— 

No toils of ours the cruel god can change. 

Though lost in frozen deserts we should range; 

Though we .should drink where chilling Hebrus flows. 
Endure bleak winter blasts, and Thracian snows : 

Or on hot India’s iflains our flocks should feed. 

Whore the parch’d elm declines his sickening head. 
Beneath flercc-glowing Cancer’s fiery beams. 

Far from cool breezes and refireshing streams. 

Iiove over all maintains resistless sway. 

And let us love’s all-conquering power obey, 

Warton. 

But notwithstanding the excellence of the 
tenth pastoral, I cannot forbeai* to give the pre- 
ference to the first, which is equally natui'al and 
more diversified. The complaint of the shep- 
herd, who saw his old companion at case in the 
shade, while himself was driving his little fiock 
he knew not whither, is such as, with variation 
of circumstances, misery always utters at the 
sight of prosperity : 

Nos paMa fines, ci didcia Unqumus arm : 

Nos ^lairiamfugimus : iu, Tltipx’, lentus in umbra, 
Formosam 7‘esonare doces Amaiyllida sylvas. 

We leave our country’s bounds, our much-lgvcd plains , 
We from our country fly, unhappy swains I 
You, Tit’rus, in the groves at leisure laid. 

Teach Amaryllis’ name to every shade. Warton. 

His account of the difficulties of his journey, 
gives a very tender imttge of i)a.3toral distress: 


— ■ En ! ipse capellm 

Proienus eager ago : hanc ctiayn vix, Tilyrc, duco ; 

Hie inter densas corylos modo namquc gcmellos^ 
Si>cmgregis, ah! sUice in nuda cannixa rcliquit. 

And, lo ! sad partner of the general care. 

Weary and faint I drive my goats afar i 
Wffiile scarcely this my leading hand sustains, 

Tired with the way, and recent from her pains ; 

For ’mid yon tangled hazels as vee past, 

On the bare flints her hapless twin she cast. 

The hopes and promise of my ruin’d fold ! WartoJSC. 

The description of yirgiFs happiness In his 
! little fai’m, combines almost all the images of 
i rural pleasure ; and he, therefore, that can i*ead 
i it with indifference, has no sense of pastoral 
poetry; 

Fortunate senex, ergo tua rttra manebunf, 

Et tdn magna sails; qumnim lapis omnia nudus, 
Limoso^palus obducat pasetm Junco : 

Non insueta graves tmtahunt palnda foeias, 

Nec mala vicini piccoris contagia hedent. 

Fortunate sencx, hie inter fiumina nota, 

Etf antes sacros,frigu$ captaUs opacum, 

Hinc ttbi, qiue semper vkino ab UmMe sqies, 

Ryblcds apibvsfiorem depasta saUcti, 

Scope levi somnum suadcMt Mre susurro. 

Hinc altd sub rape canetjrmdaior ad auras ; 

Nec tamen interca raucea, tua cura, palu7itbes, 

Nec gemerc aeria cessednt iurtur ah idmo. 

Happy old man ! then fetill thy fhrms restored, 

Enough for thee, shall bless thy frugal board. 

What though rough stones the naked soil o’erspread, 
‘Or marshy bulrush rear its watery head, 

I No foreign food thy teeming ewes shall fear, 

No touch contagiou.? spread its influence here. 

Happy old man ! hero ’mid th’ accustom’d streams 
And sacred springs, you’ll shun the scorching beams ; 
While from yon willow-fence, thy picture’s boimd, 

The bees that suck the flowery stores around, 

Shall sweetly mingle with the whispering boughs 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repose : 

While from steep rocks the pruner’s song is heard ; 

Nor the sotlt-cooing dove, thy favourite bird. 

Meanwhile shall cease to breathe her melting strain, 
Nor turtles from th’ aeriel elm to ’plain. Warton. 

It may be observed, that these two poems 
were produced by events that really baj>pened ; 
and may, therefore, be of use to prove, that ivc 
can always feel more than we can imagine, and 
that the most artful fiction must give way to 
truth. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

Dubius. 

No. 9.5.] Tuesday, Octobek 2, 1753. 


IMciquc animos novitaie tembo, Ovm, 

And with sweet novelty your sou! detain. 

I It is often charged upon writers, that with nil 
I their pretensions to genius and discovenes, they 
j do little more than copy one another; and that 
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compositions obtruded upon tlie world with the 
pomp of novelty, contain only tedious repetitions 
of common sentiments, or best exhibit a trans- 
position of known images, and give a new ap- 
pearance to truth only by some slight diderence 
of dress and decoration. 

The allegation of resemblance between authors 
is indisputably true; but the charge of pla- 
giarism, which is raised upon it, is not to he al- 
lowed with eijnal readiness: A coincidence of 
sentiment may easily happen without any com- 
juunication, since there are many occasions in 
which all reasonable men will nearly think alike. 
Writers of all ages have had the same senti- 
ments, because they have in all ages had the 
same objects of speculation ; the interests and 
passions, the virtues and vices of mankind, have 
been diversified in different times, only by unes- 
sential and casual varieties : and we must, there- 
fore, expect in the works of all those who at- 
tempt to describe them, such a likeness as we 
find in the pictures of the same person drawn 
in different periods of his life. 

It is necessaiy, therefore, that before an au- 
thor be charged with plagiarism, one of the most 
reproachful, though perhaps cot the most atro- 
cious, of literary crimes, the subject on which 
he treats should be carefully considered. We 
do not wonder, that historians, relating the same 
facts, agree in their narration ; or that authors, 
delivering-the elements of science, advance the 
same theorems, and lay down the same defini- 
tions : yet it is not wholly without use to man- 
kind, that hooks are multiplied, and that differ- 
ent authors lay out their labours on the same 
subject j .fiw there will always be some reason 
why one should on particular occasions, or to 
particular persons, he preferable to another; 
some will be clear whei'e others are obscure, 
some will please by their style and others by 
their method, some by their embellishments and 
others by their simplicity, some by closeness and 
others by diffusion. 

The same indulgence is to be shown to the 
writem of morality ; right and wrong are im- 
mutable ; atid those, therefore, who teach us to 
distinguish them, if they all teach us right, i 
must agree with one another. The relations of 
soda! life, and the duties resulting from them, 
must be the same at all times and in all nations : 
some petty differences may be, indeed, pro- 
duced, by forms of government or arbitrary 
customs; but the general doctrine can. receive 
no alteration. 

Yet it is not to be desired, that morality 
should be considered as interdicted to all future 
writers; men will always be tempted to deviate 
from their duty, and will, therefore, always want 
a monitor to recall them ; and a new hook often 
seizes the attention of the public without any 
other claim, than that it is new. There is like- 
wise in composition, as in other tMngs, a per- 
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petual vicissitude of fashion; and truth is re- 
commended at one time to regard, by appear- 
‘ ances which at another would expose it to ne- 
: gleet; the author, therefore, who has judgment 
' to discern the taste of his contemporaries, and 
skill to gratify it, will have always an oppor- 
tunity to deserve tvell of mankind, by conveying 
instruction to them in a grateful vehicle. 

There are likewise many modes of composition, 
by which a moralist may deserve the name of 
an original writer ; he may familiarize his sys- 
tem by dialogues after the manner of the an- 
cients, or subtilize it into a series of syllogistic 
arguments : he may enforce his doctrine by 
seriousness and solemnity, or enliven it by 
sprightliness and gayety : he may deliver his 
sentiments in naked precepts, or illustrate them 
by historical examples : he may detain the stu- 
dious by the artful concatenation of a continued 
discourse, or relieve the busy by shoit strictures, 
and unconnected essays. 

To excel in any of these forms of writing will 
require a particular cultivation of the genius: 
whoever can attain to excellence, will he cer- 
tain to engage a set of readers, whom no other 
I method would have equally allured ; and lie 
I that communicates truth with success, must be 
I numbered among the first benefactors to man- 
kind. 

The same observation may be extended like- 
wise to the passions : their influence is uniform, 
and their effects nearly the same in every hu- 
man breast : a man loves and hates, desii’es and 
avoids, exactly like his neighbour ; resentment 
and ambition, avarice and indolence, discover 
themselves by the same symptoms in minds dis- 
tant a tbousand years from one another. 

! Nothing, therefore, can be more unjust, than 
I to charge an author with plagiai‘ism, merely 
because he assigns to every cause its natural 
effect ; and makes his pei’sonages act, as others 
in like circumstances have always done. There 
are conceptions in 'which ail men will agree, 
though each deidves them from his own observa- 
tion ; whoever has been in love, will represent 
a lover impatient of every idea that interrupts 
his meditations on his mistress, retiring to 
shades and solitude, that he may muse without 
disturbance on his approaching happiness, or 
associating himself with some friend that flat- 
ters his passion, and talking away the hours of 
absence upon his darling subject. Whoever 
has been so unhappy as to have felt the miseries 
of long-continued hatred, will, without any as- 
sistance from ancient volumes, be able to relate 
how the passions ax'ekept in perpetual agitation, 
by the recollection of injury, and meditations 
of revenge ; how the blood boils at the name of 
the enemy, and life is worn away in contrivances 
of mischief. 

Every other passion is alike simple and limit- 
ed, if it be considered only with regard to the 
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breast wbieh it inhabits; the anatomy of the 
mind, as that of the body, must perpetually ex- 
hibit the same appearances; and though by the 
coiitlaued industry of successive inquirers, new 
movements will be from time to time discovered, 
they can affect only the minuter parts, and are 
commonly of more curiosity tlian importance. 

It will now be natural to inquire, by what arts 
are the writers of the present and future ages to 
attract the notice and favour of mankind. Thej? 
are to observe the alterations which time is al- 
ways making in the modes of life, that they may 
gratify every generation with a picture of them- 
selves. Thus love is uniform, but courtship is 
pei'petuaily varying: the different arts of gal- 
lantly, which beauty has inspired, would of 
themselves be sufficient to fill a volume ; some- 
times balls and sei-enadea, sometimes tourna- 
ments and adventures, have been employed to 
melt the hearts of ladies, who in another century 
have been sensible of scarce any other merit than 
that of riches, and listened only to jointures and 
pin-money. Thus the ambitious man has at all 
times been eager of wealth and power ; but these 
hopes have been gratified in some countries by 
supplicating the people, and in others, by fiat- 
tering the prince; honour in some states has | 
been only the reward of military achievements, 
in others, it has been gained by noisy turbulence, 
and popular clamours. Avarice has worn a dif- 
ferent form, as she actuated the usurer of Borne, 
and the stockjobber of England; and idleness 
itself, bow little soever inclined to the trouble 
of invention, has been forced from time to thne 
to change its amusements, and contrive different 
methods of wearing out the day. 

Here -then is the fund, from which those who 
study mankind may fill their compositions -with 
an inexhaustible variety of images and allusions ; 
and he must be confessed to look with little at- 
tention upon scenes thus perpetually changing, 
who cannot catch some of the figures before 
they are made vulgar by reiterated descriptions. 

It has been discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, 
that the distinct and primogenial colours are only 
seven ; but every eye can witness, that from va- 
rious mixtures, in various proportions, infinite 
diversifications of tints may be produced. In 
like manner, the passions of the mind, which put 
the world in motion, and produce all the bustle 
and eagerness of the busy crowds that swarm 
upon the earth ; the passions, from whence arise 
all the pleasures and pains that we see and hear 
of, if we analyze the mind of man, are very few : 
but those few agitated and. combined, as external 
causes shall happen to operate, and modified by 
prevailing opinions and accidental caprices, 
make such frequent alterations on the surface of 
life, that the show, while we are busied in deli- 
neating it, vanishes from the view, and a new set 
of objects succeed, doomed to the same shortness 
of duration with the former; thus curiosity may 
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always find employment, and the busy part of 
mankind wlU furnish the contemplative with the 
materials of speculation, to the end of time. 

The complaint, therefore, that all topics are 
pre-occupied, is nothing more tlian the murmur 
of ignorance or idleness, by which some discou- 
rage others, and some themselves ; the mutabi- 
lity of mankind will always faimish writers with 
new images, and the luxuriance of fancy may 
always embellish them with new decorations. 

No. 99.] Tuespav, Oct. 16, 1753. 


j -"Magnis tamcn exculit aum. Ovm. 

I But in the glorious enterprise he died. Addison. 

I It has always been, the practice of mankind, to 
[judge of actions by the event. The same at- 
tempts, conducted in the same manner, but ter- 
minated by different success, produce different 
judgments : they who attain their wishes, never 
want celebrators of their wisdom and their vir- 
tue; and they that miscarry, ai’e quickly disco- 
vered to have been defective not only in mental 
but in moral qualities. The world will never be 
long without some good reason to hate the un- 
happy; their real faults are immediately detect- 
ed ; and if those are not sufficient to sink them 
into infamy, an additional weight of calumny 
will be superadded * he that fails in his endea- 
vours after wealth or power, will not long retain 
either honesty or courage. 

This species of injustice has so long prevailed 
in universal practice, that it seems likewise to 
have infected speculation : so few minds are able 
to separate the ideas of greatness and prosperity, 
that even Sir William Temple has determined, 

that he who can deserve the name of a hero, 
must not only be virtuous but fortunate.’^ 

By this unreasonable distribution of praise 
and blame, none have suffered oftener than pro- 
jectors, whose rapidity of imagination, and vast- 
ness of design, raise such envy in their fellow 
mortals, that every eye watches for their fall, and 
every heart exults at their distresses : yet even a 
projector may gain favour by success ; and the 
tongue that was prepared to hiss, then endea- 
vours to excel others in loudness of applause. 

When Corioianus, in Sbakspeare, deserted 
to Aufidius, the Volscian servants at first in- 
sulted him, even while he stood under the pro- 
tection of the household gods : but when they 
saw that the project took effect, and the stranger 
was seated at the head of the table, one of them 
very judiciously observes, <^‘that he ahvays 
thought there was moi^e in him than he could 
think.” 

Macliiavelhas Justly animadverted on the dH- 
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fftrcnt notice taken by all succeeding times, of 
the two great projectors, Catiline and Cjesar. 
Both formed the same project, and intended to 
raise themselves to power, by subverting the 
commonwealth; they pui-sued their design, per- 
haps, with equal abilities, and with equal virtue; 
but Catiline perished in the field, and Caesar 
returned from Pharsalia with unlimited autho- 
rity : and from that time, every monarch of the 
earth has thought himself honoured by a com- 
parison with Cjfisar; and Catiline has been 
never mentioned, but that his name might be 
applied to traitors and incendiaries. 

in an age more remote, Xerxes projected the 
conquest of Greece, and brought down the 
power of Asia against it : but after the world 
had been filled with exi»ectation and teiTor, his 
army was beaten, his fleet was destroyed, and 
Xerxes has been never mentioned without con- 
tempt. 

A few years afterwards, Gx’eece likewise had 
her turn of giving birth to a projector ; who, in- 
vading Asia with a small army, went forward 
in search of adventures, and hy his escape from 
one danger, gained only more rashness to rush 
into another : he stormed city after city, overran 
kingdom after kingdom, fought battles only for 
barren victory, and invaded nations only that he 
might make his way through them to new inva- 
sions : but having been fortunate in the execu- 
tion of his projects, he died with the name of 
Alexander the Great. 

These are, indeed, events of ancient times; 
but human nature is always the same, and every 
age will afford ws instances of public censures 
influenced by events. The great husin ess of. the 
middle centuries, was the holy war ; which un- 
doubtedly was a noble project, and was for a 
long time prosecuted with a spirit equal to that 
with which it had been contrived ; hut the ar- 
dour of the Eui’opean heroes only hurried them 
to destruction ; for a long time they could not 
gain the territories for which they fought, and, 
when at last gained, they could not keep them : 
their expeditions, therefore, have been the scoff 
of idleness and ignorance, their understanding 
and their virtue have been equally vilified, their 
conduct has been ridiculed, and their cause has 
been defamed. 

When Columbus had engaged king Perdinand 
in the discovery of the other hemisphere, tlie 
sailors with whom he embarked in the expedi- 
tion had so little confidence in their commander, 
that after having been long at sea looking for 
coasts xvhich they expected never to find, they 
raised a general mutiny, and demanded to re- 
turn. He found means to soothe them into a 
permission to continue the same course three 
days longer, and on the evening of the third day 
descried land. Had the impatience of his crew 
denied him a few hours of the time requested, 
what had been Ins fate, but to have come back 


with the infamy of a vain projector, who had 
betrayed the king’s credulity to useless expenses, 
and risked his life in seeking countries that had 
no existence? how would those that had reject- 
ed his pi*oposals, have triumphed in their acute- 
ness I and when would, his name have been 
mentioned, but with the makers of potablo gold 
and malleable glass? 

The last royal projectors with whom the 
world has been troubled, were Charles of Swe- 
den, and the Czar of Muscovy. Charles, if any 
judgment may be formed of his designs by his 
I measures and his inquiries, had purposed first 
to dethrone the Czar, then to lead his aimy 
through pathless deserts into China, thence to 
make his way by the sword' through the whole 
circuit of Asia, and by the conquest of Turkey 
to unite Sweden with his new dominions : but 
this mighty project was crushed at Fultowa; 
and Charles has since been considered as a mad- 
man by those powei's, who sent their ambassa- 
dors to solicit his friendship, and their generjds 
“ to learn under him the art of war.” 

The Czar found employment sufficient in his 
own dominions, and amused himself in digging 
canals, and building cities; murdering his sub- 
jects with insufferable fatigues, and transplant- 
ing nations from one corner of his dominions to 
another, without regretting the thousands that 
perished on the way ; but he attained Jiis end, 
he made his people formidable, and is numbered 
by fame among the derai-gods. 

I am far from intending to vindicate the san- 
guinary projects of heroes and conquerors, and 
would wish rather to diminish the reputetion of 
their success, than the infamy of their miscar- 
riages : for I cannot conceive, why he that has 
burned cities, wasted nations, and filled the 
world with horror and^^ desolation, should be 
more kindly regarded by mankind, than he who 
died in the rudiments of wickedness ; why he 
that accomplished ivickedness should be glorious, 
and he that only endeavoured it should be cri- 
minal. I would wish Cajsar and Catiline, 
Xerxes and Alexandei*, Charles and Peter, 
huddled together in obscurity or detestation. 

But there is another species of projectors, to 
whom I would willingly conciliate mankind; 
whose ends are generally laudable, and whose 
labours are innocent; who are searching out 
I new powers of nature, or contriving new works 
of art ; but who are j^'et persecuted with inces- 
sant obloquy, and whom the universal contempt 
with which they are treated, often debars from 
that success which their industry would obtain, 
if it were permitted to act ivithout opposition. 

They who find themselves inclined to censure 
new undertakings, only because they ai*e new, 
should consider, that the folly of projection ia 
very seldom the folly of a fool ; it is commonly 
the ebullition of a capacious mind, crowded 
with variety of knowledge, a.’sid heated with in* 
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tenseness of tliouglit 5 it proceeds often from tlie 
consciousness of nncoramou powers, from the 
confidence of those, who, having already done 
much, are easily pei’suaded that they can do 
more. When Eowley had completed the or- 
rery, he attempted the perpetual motion ; when 
Boyle had exhausted the secrets of vulgai' che- 
mistry, he turned his thoughts to the work of 
transmutation. 

A projector generally unites those qualities 
which have the fairest claim to veneration, ex- 
tent of knowledge, and greatness of design; it 
was said of Catiline, immodarataf incredibilia^ 
nimis alia semper cupichal\” Projectors of all 
kinds agree in their intellects, though they dif- 
fer in tiieir morals ; they all fail hy attempting 
things, beyond their power, by despising vulgar 
attainments, and aspiring to performances to 
which perhaps nature has not proportioned the 
force of man; when they fail, therefore, they 
fail not hy idleness or timidity, hut hy rash ad- 
venture and fruitless diligence. , 

That the attemptsofsuch men will often mis- 
carry, we may reasonably expect ; yet from such 
men, and such only, are we to hope for the cul- 
tivation of those parts of nature which lie yet 
waste, and the invention of those arts which ! 
arc yet wanting to the felicity of life. If they 
are, therefore, universally discouraged, art and 
discovery can make no advances. Whatever is 
attempted Tvithout previous certainty of success, 
may he considered as a project, and amongst 
naiTO%v minds may, therefore, expose its author 
to censure and contempt ; and if the liberty of 
laughing be once indulged, every man will laugh 
at what he does not undei’stand, every project 
will he considered as madness, and every great 
or new design will he censured as a project. 
Men, unaccustomed to reason and researches, 
think every entei’prise impracticahle, which is 
extended beyond common effects, or comprises 
many intermediate operations. Many that pre- 
sume to laugh at projectors, would consider a 
flight through the air in a winged chariot, and 
the movement of a mighty engine hy the steam 
of water, as equally the dreams of mechanic 
lunacy ; and would heai*, with equal negligence, 
of the union of the Thames and Severn by a 
canal, and the scheme of Albuquerque, the vice- 
roy of the Indies, who in the rage of hostility 
had contrived to make Egypt a barren, desert, 
!>y turiung the Nile into the Bed Sea. 

Those who have attempted much, have seldom 
failed to perform moi*e than those who never de- 
viate from the common roads of action : many 
valuable preparations of chemistry are supposed 
to have risen from unsuccessful inquiries after 
the grand elixir ; it is, therefore, just to encou- 
rage those who endeavour to enlarge the power 
of art, since they often succeed beyond expecta- 
tion; and when they fail, may sometimes benefit 
the world eyen by their miscarriages. 
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— — Quid tarn dextropedc concipiSy ut te 
CotULtus non preniteat^ voUque peracti ? JCJT. 

Wliat in the conduct of our life appears 
So well design’d, so iuckily begun. 

But when we have our uish, we wish undone? 

Duvden. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

Sir, 

I HAVE been for many years a trader in London' 
My beginning was narrow, and my stock smalL 
I was, therefore, a long time hrow-beaten and 
despised hy those, who, having more money, 
thought they had more merit than myself. 1 
did not, however, sivifer my resentment to insti- 
gate me to any mean arts of suppiantation, nor 
my eagerness of riches to betray me to any indi- 
rect methods of gain; I pursued my business 
with incessant assiduity, supported by the hope 
of being one day richer than those who con- 
temned me ; and had, upon every annual review 
of my hooks, the satisfaction of finding my for - 
tune increased beyond my expectation. 

In a few years my Industry and pi’ohity were 
fully recompensed ; my wealth was I’Ctally great, 
and my reputation for wealth still greater. I 
had large warehouses crowded with goods, and 
considerable sums in the public funds ; I was 
caressed upon the Exchange hy the most emi- 
nent merchants ; became the oracle of the com- 
mon council; was solicited to engage in ail 
commercial undertakings; was fiattered with 
th§ hopes of becoming in a short time one of 
the directors of a wealthy companj*-, and, to 
complete my mercantile honours, enjoyed the 
expensive happiness of fining for sheriff. 

Riches, you know, easily produce riches : 
xvhen I had arrived to this degree of wealth, I 
had no longer any obstruction or opposition to 
fear; new acquisitions were hourly brought 
within my reach, and I continued for some 
I yeai’s longer to heap thousands upon tlmusands. 

At last I resolved to complete the circle of a 
citizen’s prosperity by the purchase of an estate 
in the country, and to close my life in retire- 
ment. Erom the hour that this design entered 
my imagination, I found the fatigues of my em- 
ployment every day more oppressive, and per- 
suaded myself that I was no longer equal to 
perpetual attention, and that my health would 
soon he destroyed by the torment and distrac- 
tion of extensive business. I could image to 
myself no happiness, but in vacant jbllit 5 >-, and 
uninterrupted leisure; nor entertain my friends 
with any other topic, than the vexation and un- 
certainty of trade, and the happiness of rural 
privacy. 

But notwithstanding these declarations, t 
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could not at once reconcile myself to the 
thoughts of ceasing to get money ; and though 
I was every day inquiring for a purchase, I 
found some reason for rejecting all that were 
offered me ; and, indeed, had accumulated so 
many heauties and conveniences in my idea- of 
the spot where I was finally to he happy, that, 
perhaps, the world might have been travelled 
over without discovery of a place which would 
not have been defective in some particular. 

Thus I went on, still talking of retirement, 
and still refusing to retire ; my friends began to 
laugh at my delays, and I gi-ew ashamed totride 
loiif*'®!* with my own inclinations ; an estate was 
at length purchased, I transferred my stock to 
a prudent young man who had married my 
daughter, went down into the country, and 
commenced lord of & spacious manor. 

Here for some time, I found happiness equal 
to my expectation. I reformed the old house 
according to the advice of the best architects, I 
threw down the walls of the garden, and en- 
closed ifc with palisades, planted long avenues of 
trees, filled a greenhouse with exotic plants, 
du^ a new canal, and threw the earth into the : 
old moat. 

The fame of these expensive improvements 
brought in all the country to see the show. I 
entertained my visitors with great liberahty, led 
them round my gardens, showed them my 
apartments, laid before them plans for new de- 
corations, and was gratified by the wonder of 
some and the envy of others. 

I was envied : but how little can one man 
Judge of the condition of another ! The time was 
now coming, in which affiiience and splendour 
could no longer make me pleased with myself. 

I had built till tbe imagination of the architect 
was exhausted 5 I had added one convenience 
to another, till I knew not what more to wish or 
to design j I had laid out my gardens, planted 
my park, and completed my waterworks ; and 
wliat now remained to be done? what, but to 
look np to turrets, of which, when they were 
once raised I had no further use, to range over 
apartments where time w'as tarnishing the fur- 
niture, to stand by the cascade of which I 
scarcely now perceived the sound, and to watch 
the growth of woods that must give their shade 
to a distant generation. 

In this gloomy inactivity, is every day begun 
and ended ; tbe happiness that I have been so 
long procuring is now at an end, because it has 
been procured ; I wander from room to room, 
till I am weary of myself ; I ride out to a neigh- 
bouring hill in the centre of my estate, from 
whence all my lands lie in prospect around me $ 

I see nothing that I have not seen before, and 
return home disappointed, though I knew that I 
had nothing to expect. 

In my happy days of business 1 had been ac- 
customed to rise early in the morning : and re- 
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member the time when I grieved that the night 
came so soon upon me, and obliged me, for a few 
hours, to shut out affluence and prosperity. I 
ROW seldom see the' rising sun, but to “ teil 
him,” with the fallen angel, “ how I bate his 
beams.” I awake from sleep as to languor or 
I imprisomnent, and have no employment for the 
first hour but to consider by what art I shall 
rid myself of the second. I protract the break- 
fast as long as I can, because when it is ended I 
have no call for my attention, till I can with 
some degree of decency gx*ow impatient for my 
dinner. If 1 could dine ail my life, I should be 
^^PPy 5 i not because I am hungry, but be- 
cause I am idle : but, alas I the time quickly 
comes when I can eat no longer; and so ill does 
my constitution second my inclination, that I 
cannot bear strong liquors; seven hours must 
then be endured, before I shall sup ; but supper 
comes at last, the more welcome as ifc is in a 
short time succeeded by sleep. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the happiness, the 
hope of which seduced me from the duties of a 
mercantile life. I shall be told by those who 
read my narrative, that there are many means 
of innocent amusement, and many schemes of 
useful employment, which I do not appear ever 
to have known ; and that nature and art have 
pi’ovided pleasures by which, without the drud- 
gery of settled business, the active may be en- 
gaged, the solitary soothed, and the social en- 
tertained. 

These arts, Sir, I have tried. When first I 
took possession of my estate, in conformity to 
the taste of my neighboui’S, I bought guns and 
nets, filled my kennel with dogs, and my stable 
with horses : but a little experience showed me, 
that these instruments of rural felicity would af- 
ford me few gratifications. 1 never shot but to 
miss the mark, and, to confess the truth, was 
afraid of the fire of my own gun. I could dis- 
cover no music in the cry of the dogs, nor 
could divest myself of pity for the animal whose 
peaceful and inoffensive life was sacrificed to our 
sport. I was not, indeed, always at leisure to 
x'efiect upon her danger ; for my horse, who had 
been bred to tlie chase, did not always regard 
my choice either of speed or way, but leaped 
hedges and ditches at his own discretion, and 
hurried me along with the dogs, to the great di- 
version of my brother sportsmen. His eager- 
ness of pursuit once incited him to swim a river ; 
and I had leisure to resolve in tbe w^ater, tliat I 
would never hazard my life again for the de- 
struction of a hare. 

I then ordei*ed books to be procured, and by 
the direction of the vicar had in a few weeks, a 
closet elegantly furnished. You will, perhaps, 
bft surprised when I shall tell you, that when 
once I had ranged them according to their sizes, 
and piled them up in regular gradations, I had 
received all the pleasure wMch they could give 
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ine. I am not able to excite in myself any cii- 
j'iosity after events which have been long passed, 
and in which I can therefore have no interest; 
1 am utterly unconcerned to know whether 
Tally or Demosthenes excelled in oratory, 
whether Hannibal lost Italy by his own negli- 
gence or the corruption of his countrymen. I 
have no skill in controversial learning, nor can 
conceive why so many volumes should have 
been written upon questions, which I have lived 
so long and so happily without tinderstanding. 
I once resolved to go through the volumes relat- 
ing to the office of justice of the peace, but found 
them so crabbed and intricate, that in less than 
a month I desisted in despair, and resolved to 
supply iny deficiencies by paying a comi>etent 
salary to a skilful clerk. 

I am naturally inclined to hospitality, and for 
some time kept up a constant intercourse of 
visits with the neighbouiing gentlemen; but 
though they are easily brought about me by bet- 
ter wine than they can find at any other house, 
I am not much relieved by their conversation ; 
they have no skill in commerce or the stocks, 
and I have no knowledge of the history of fami- 
lies or the factions of the country ; so that when 
the first civilities are over, they usually talk to 
one another, and I am left alone in the midst of 
the company. Though X cannot drink myself, 
I am obliged to encourage the circulation of the 
glass; their mirth grows more turbulent and 
obstreperous ; and before their merriment is at 
an end, I am sick with disgust, and perhaps re- 
proached with my sobriety, or by some sly in- 
sinuations insulted as a cit. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the life to %vhich I 
am condemned by a foolish endeavour to be 
happy by imitation; such is the happiness to 
whicii I pleased myself with approaching, and 
which I considered as the chief end of my cares 
and my labours, I toiled year after year with 
cheerfulness, in expectation of the happy hour 
In which I might he idle : the privilege of hap- 
piness is attained, but has not brought with it 
the blessing of tranquillity. I ara yours, &c. 

Meucator. 
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Subjudwa lis esL Hor. 

And of their vain disputings find no end. Francis. 

It has been sometimes asked by those who find 
the appearance of wisdom more easily attained 
by questions than solutions, how it comes to 
pass, that the world is divided by such difference 
of opinion ; and why men, equally reasonable, 
and equally lovers of truth, do not always think 
in the same mauin’r ? 


With regard to simple propositions, where the 
terms are understood, and the whole subject is 
compi’ehended at once, there is sucli a uni- 
formity of sentiment among all haman beings, 
that, for many ages, a very numerous set of no- 
tions were supposed to be innate, or necessarily 
coexistent with the faculty of reason ; it being 
imagined, that universal agreement could pro- 
ceed only from the invariable dictates of the 
miiversal parent. 

In questions diffusa and compounded, this 
similarity of determination is no longer to be 
expected. At our first sally into the intellectual 
world, we all march together along one straight 
and open road; but as we proceed furthei’, and 
wider prospects open to our view, every eye fixes 
upon a different scene ; we divide into various 
paths, and, as we move forward, are still at a 
greater distance from each other. As a question 
becomes more complicated and involved, and 
extends to a greater number of relations, dis- 
agreement of opinion will always be multiplied ; 
not because we are irrational, but because we 
are finite beings, furnished with different kinds 
of knowledge, exerting different degrees of at- 
tention, one discovering consequences which 
escape another, none taking in the whole coiri- 
catcnatlon of causes and effects, and most com- 
prehending but a very small part, each compar- 
ing what he observes with a different criterion, 
and each referring it to a different purpose. 

Where, then, is the wonder, that they who 
see only a small part, should judge eiToneously 
of the whole? or that they, who see different 
and dissimilar, parts, should judge differently 
from each other ? 

Whatever has various respects, must have 
various appearances of good and evil, beauty or 
deformity ; thus the gai’dener tears up as a weed, 
the plant which the physician gathers as a medi- 
cine; and “a general,** says SirKenelm Digby, 

will look with pleasure over a plain, as a fit 
place on which the fate of empires might he de- 
cided in battle, which the farmer will despise as 
bleak and barren, neither fruitful of pasturage, 
nor fit for tillage.” 

Two men examining the same question, pro- 
ceed commonly like the physician and gardener 
in selecting herbs, or the farmer .and hero look- 
ing on the plain ; they bring minds impressed 
with different notions, and direct their inquiries 
to different ends; they form, therefore, contrary 
conclusions, and each wonders at the other’s 
absurdity. 

We have less reason to be surprised or of- 
fended when we find others differ from us in 
opinion, because we very often differ from our- 
selves. How often we alter our minds, we do 
not always remark; because the change is some- 
times made imperceptibly and gradually, and 
the last conviction effaces all memory of the 
former: yet every man accustomed from tim« 
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tdthne to take a survey of his own notions, 
will, by a slight retrospection, be able to discover, 
that his mind has suifered many revolutions ; 
that the same things have in the several parts of 
his life been condemned and approved, pursued 
and shunned ; and that on many occasions, even 
when his practice has been steady, his mind has 
been wavering, and he has persisted in a scheme 
of action, rather because he feared the censure of 
inconstancy, than because he was always pleas- 
ed with his own choice. 

Of the different faces shown by the same ob- 
jects, as they are viewed on opposite sides, and 
of the different inclinations which they must 
constantly raise in him that contemplates them, 
a more striking example cannot easily he found 
than two Greek epigrammatists will afford us in 
their accounts of human life, which I shall lay 
before the reader in English prose. 

l^osidippus, a comic poet, utters this com- 
plaint : “ Through which of the paths of life is it 
eligible to pass? In public assemblies are de- 
bates and troublesome affairs : domestic priv^acies 
are haunted %vitii anxieties ; in the country is 
labour ; on the sea is terror : in a foreign land, 
he that has money must live in fear, he that 
wants it must pine in distress : are you married ? 
you are troubled with suspicions ; are you single ? 
you languish in solitude ; children occasion toil, 
and a childless life is a state of destitution : the 
time of youth is a time of folly, and gray hr-rs 
are loaded with infirmity. This choice only, 
therefore, can be made, either never to receive 
being, or immediately to lose it.** 

Such and so gloomy is the prospect whidi 
Poaidlppus has laid before us. But we are not 
to aequi«ssce too hastily in his determination 
against the value of existence : for Metrodorus, 
a philosopher of Athens, has shown, that life has 
pleasures as well as pains; and having exhibited 
the present state of man in brighter colours, draws 
with equal appearance of reason, a conti-ary 
conclusion. 

“ You may pass well through any of the paths 
of life. In public assemblies are honours and 
transactions of wisdom: in domestic privacy is 
stiUriess and quiet : in the country are the beau- 
ties of nature : on the sea is the hope of gain : in 
a foreign land, he that is rich is honoured, he 
that is poor may keep his poverty secret : are 
you married? you have a cheerful house ; arc 
you single? you are unincumbered; children are 
objects of affection, to be without children is to 
be without care ; the time of youth is the time 
of Vigour, and gray hairs are made venerable by 
piety. It will, therefore, never be a wise man’s 
' choice, either not to obtain existence, or to lose 
it;- for every state of life has its felicity.” 

In these epigrams are included most of the 
questions which have engaged the speculations 
of the inquirers after happiness ; and though they 
will not much assist our deteminations, they 
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may, perhaps, equally promote our quiet, by 
showing that no absolute determination ever can 
be formed. 

Whether a public station, or private life, be 
desirable, has always been debated. We see 
here both the allurements and discouragements 
of civil employments; on one side there is 
trouble, on the other honour ; the management 
.of affairs is vexatious and difficult, but it is the 
only duty in which wisdom can be consjftcuously 
displayed : it must then still be left to every man 
to choose either ease or glory ; nor can any ge- 
neral precept be given, since no man can be 
happy by the prescription of another. 

Thus, what is said of chOdi*en by Posidippiis, 
“that they are occasions of fatigue,” and by 
Metrodonis, “ that they are objects of affec- 
tion,” is equally certain ; but whether they will 
give most pain or pleasure, must depend on their 
future conduct and dispositions, on many causes 
over which the parent can have little iiilluence : 
there is, therefore, room for all the caprices of 
imagination, and desire must be proportioned 
to the hope or fear that slnill happen to predo- 
minate. 

Such is the uncertainty in which we are al- 
ways likely to remain with regard to qiiestioBS 
wherein we have most interest, and which every 
day affords us fresh opportunity to e5xamine : we 
may examine, indeed, but we never can decide, 
because our faculties are unequal to the subject : 
we see a little, and form an o|>imon| we see 
more, and change it. 

This inconstancy and unsteadiness, to which 
we must so often find ourselves liable, ought cer- 
tainly to t(5ach us moderation and forbearance 
towards those who cannot accommodate them- 
selves to our sentiments : if they are deceived, 
we have no . light to attribute their mistake to 
obstinacy or negligence, because we likewise 
have been mistaken; we may, perhaps, again 
change our own opinion : and what excuse shall 
we be able to find for aversion and malignity 
conceived against him, whom we shall then find 
to have committed no fault, and who offended 
us only by refusing to follow us into error ? 

It may likewise contribute to soften that re- 
sentment which pride naturally raises against 
opposition, if we consider, that he who differs 
from us, does not always contradict as ; he has 
one view of an object, and we have another ; 
each describes what he sees with equal fidelity, 
and each regulates his steps by his own eyes : 
one man, with Posidippus, looks on celibacy 
as a state of gloomy solitude, without a partner 
in joy, or a comforter in sorrow; the other con- 
siders it, with Metrodorus, as a state free from 
incumhi*ances, in which a man is at liberty to 
choose his own gratifications, to remove from 
place to place in, quest of pleasure, and to think 
of nothing hut merriment and diversion : full of 
these notions one hastens to choose a wife, and 
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tlie other laughs at his rashness, or pities his 
Ignorance ; yet it is possible that each is right, 
but that each is right only for himself. 

Life is not the object of science ; we see a 
little, very little ; and what is beyond we only 
can conjecture. If we inquire of those who 
have gone before us, we receive small satisfac- 
tion ; some haye travelled life without observa- 
tion, and some willingly mislead us. The only 
thought, therefoi*0, on which we can repose with 
comfort, is that which presents to us the cafe 
of Providence, whose eye takes in the whole of 
things, and under v/hose direction all involun- 
tary errors will terminate in happiness. 
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Nobis, cum simut occMUorcvis litx, 

Nox est perpetiio nm do'i'fniendfi. ' CatujuEus. 

When once the short-lived mortal dies, 

A night eternal seals his eyes, Addison. 

It may have been observed by every reader, that 
there are certain topics which never are ex- 
hausted. Of some images and sentiments the 
mind of man may he said to be enamoured ; it 
meets them, however often they occur, with the 
same ardour which a lover feels at the sight of 
his mistress, and parts from them with the same 
regret when they can no longer be enjoyed. 

Of this kind are many descriptions which the 
poets have transcribed from each other, and 
their successors will probably copy to the end 
of time; which will continue to engage, eras, 
the French term it, to flatter the imagination, 
as long as human nature shall remain the 
same., ' 

When a poet mentions the spring, we know 
that the zephyrs are about to whisper, that the 
groves are to recover their verdure, the linnets 
to warble forth Iheir notes of love, and the 
flocks and herds to frisk over vales painted with 
flowers ; yet, who is there so insensible of the 
beauties of nature, so little delighted with the 
renovation of the \vorld, as not to feel his heart 
bound at. the mention of the spring ? 

When night overshadows a romantic scene, 
all is stillness, silence, and quiet; the poets of 
the grove cease their melody, the moon towers 
over the world in gentle majesty, men forget 
their labours, and their cares, and every passion 
and pursuit is for a while suspended. All this 
we know already, yet we hear it repeated without 
weariness ; because such is generally the life of 
man, that he is pleased to think on the time 
\rhm he shall pause from a sense of his con- 
dition. 

When a poetical grove invites us to its covert, 
we know that we shall find what we have already 
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seen, a limpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a 
bank diversified with flowers, a green arch that 
excludes the sun, and a natural gi*ot shaded 
with myrtles ; yet who can forbear to enter 
the pleasing gloom, to enjoy coolness and pri- 
vacy', and gratify himself once more by scenes 
with which nature has fomed him to be de- 
lighted ? 

Many moral sentiments likewise ai*e so adapt- 
ed to our state, that they find approbation when- 
ever they solicit it, and are seldom read without 
exciting a gentle emotion in the miud : such is 
the comparison of the life of man with the dura- 
tion of a flower, a thought which x>ei’haps every 
nation has heard warbled in its own language, 
from the inspired poets of the Hebrews to our 
own times; yet this comparison must always 
please, because every heart feels its justness, and 
every hour confirms it by example. 

Such, likewise, is the precept that dii’ects us 
to use the present hour, and refer nothing to a 
distant time, which we are uncertain whether 
I w^e shall reach : this every moralist may venture 
to inculcate, because it will always be approved, 
and because it is always foi’gotten. 

This rule is, indeed, every day enforced, by 
arguments more powerful than the dissertations 
of moralists : we see men pleasing themselves 
with future happiness, fixing a certain hour for 
the completion of their wishes, and perishing 
some at a greater and some at a less distance 
from the happy time ; all complaining of their 
disappointments, and lamenting that they had 
suffered the years which Heaven allowed them, 
to pass without improvement, and deferred the 
principal purpose of their lives to the time when 
life itself was to forsake them. 

It is not only uncertain, whether, through all 
the casualties and dangers Tvhich beset the life 
of man, we shall be able to reach the time ap- 
pointed for happiness or wisdom ; but it is likely, 
that whatever now hindex’s us from doing that 
which our reason and conscience declare neces- . 
sary to be done, will equally obstruct us in times 
to come. It is e«isy for the imaginaticii, operat- 
ing on things not yet existing, to please itself 
with scenes of unmingled felicity, or plan out 
courses of unifoiun virtue ; but good and evil are 
in real life inseparably united ; habits grow 
stronger’ by indulgence ; and reason loses her 
dignity, in proportion as she has oftener yielded 
to temptation : ** he that cannot live well to- 
day,” says Martial, “ will be less qualified to 
live well to-morrow.” 

Of tho uncertainty of every human good, 
every human being seems to be convinced ; yet 
this uncertainty is voluntarily increased by tm- 
necessary delay, whether we respect external 
causes, or consider the nature of our own minds. 
He that now feels a desire to do right, and wishes 
to regulate liis life according to his reason, is 
not sure that, at any future time assignable, be 
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sliaii be able to rekindle tbe same ai*dourj he 
that has now an. opportunity offered him of 
breaking loose from vice and lolly, cannot know, 
but that he shall hereafter he more entangled, 
and struggle for freedom without obtaining it. 

We are so unwilling to believe any thing to 
our own disadvantage, that we will always 
imagine the perspicacity of our judgment and 
the strength of our resolution more likely to in- 
crease than to grow less by time ; and, therefore, | 
conclude, that the will to pursue laudable pur- i 
poses, will be always seconded by the power. 

But, however we may be deceived in calculat- 
ing the strength of our faculties, we cannot doubt 
the uncertainty of that life in which they must 
be employed; we see every day the unexpected 
death of our friends and our enemies, we see 
new graves hourly opened for men older and 
younger than ourselves, for the cautious and the 
careless, the dissolute and the temperate, for 
men who, like us, were providing to enjoy or 
improve hours now in^eversibiy cut off : we see 
all this, and yet, instead of living, let year glide 
after year in preparations to live. 

Men are so freq^uently cut off in the midst of 
their projections, that sudden death causes little 
emotion in them that behold it, unless it be im- 
pressed upon the attention by uncommon cir- 
cumstances. I, like every other man, have out- 
lived multitudes, have seen ambition sink in its 
triumphs, and beauty perish in its bloom j bat 
have been seldom so much affected as by the 
fate of Euryalus, whom I lately lost as I hegjm 
to love him. 

Euryalus had for some time flourished in a 
lucrative profession; but having suffered his 
imagination to he fired by an unextinguishable 
curiosity, he grew weary of the same dull round 
of life, resolved to harass himself no longer with 
the drudgery of getting money, but to quit his 
business and his profit, and enjoy for a few years 
the pleasures of travel. His friends heard him 
proclaim his resolution without suspecting that 
he intended to pursue it : but he w^as constant 
to bis purpose, and with great expedition closed 
his accounts and sold his moveables, passed a 
few days in bidding farewell to his companions, 
and with all the eagerness of romantic chivalry, 
crossed the sea in search of happiness. What- 
ever place was renowned in ancient or modern 
history, whatever region art or nature had dis- 
tinguished, he determined to visit: full of de- 
sign and hope, he landed on the continent ; his 
friends expected accounts from him of the new 
scenes that opened in his progress, hut were in- 
formed in a ihw days, that Euryalus was dead. 

Such was the end of Euryalus. He is entered 
that, state whence none ever shall return ; and 
can now only benefit his friends, by remaining 
to their memories a permanent and efficacious 
instance of the blindness of desire, and the un- 
certainty of all terrestrial good. But perhaps 
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every man has, like me, lost an Euryalus, has 
known a friend die with happiness in his grasp ; 
and yet every man continues to think himself 
secure of life, and defers to some future time of 
leisure what he knows it will be fatal to have 
finally omitted. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties 
inherent in our nature ; the desire of deferring 
to another time, what cannot be done without 
endurance of some pain, or forbearance of some 
pleasure, will, perhaps, never be totally overcome 
or suppressed ; there will always be something 
that we shall wish to have finished, and be never- 
theless unwilling to begin : but against this un- 
willingness it is our duty to struggle, and every 
conquest over our passions will make way for an 
easier conquest: custom is equally forcible to 
bad and good; nature will always be at variance 
with reason, hut will rebel more feebly as she is 
oftener subdued. 

The common neglect of the present hour is 
more shameful and criminal, as no man is be- 
trayed to it by error, but admits it by negligence. 
Of the instability of life, the weakest understand- 
ing never thinks wrong, though the strongest 
often omits to think justly: reason and experi- 
ence are always ready to inform us of our real 
state ; hut we refuse to listen to their sugges- 
tions, because we feel our hearts unwilling to 
obey them: hut, surely, nothing is more un- 
worthy of a reasonable being, than to shut his 
eyes, when he sees the road which he is com- 
manded to travel, that he may deviate with 
fewer reproaches from himself: nor could any 
motive to tenderness, except the consciousness 
that we have all been guilty of the same fault, 
dispose us to pity those who thus consign them- 
selves to voluntary ruin. 

No. 111.] Tuesday, Nov. 27, 1753. 
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Viv ea vioslra voco, Oviix 

Tlie deeds of long descended ancestors 

Are but by grace of imputation ours. Dixvdex 

The evils inseparably annexed to the present 
condition of man, are so numerous and afflictive, 
that it has been, from age to age, the task of 
some to bewail, and of others to "solace them, 
and be, therefore, will he in danger of seeming 
a common enemy, who shall attempt to depre- 
ciate the few pleasures and felicities which na- 
ture has allowed us. 

Yet I will confess, that I have sometimes em- 
ployed my thoughts in examining the pretensions 
that are made to happiness, by the splendid and 
envied condition of life; and have not thought 
the hour unprofitahly spent, when X hays <lc- 
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tected tlio imposture of counterfeit advantages, 
and found disquiet luriving under false appear- 
ances of gayety and greatness. 

It is asserted liy a tragic poet, that- “ est mker 
nemo nisi co?nparams/^ no man is misorable, 
but as lie is compared ivith otiiers ho.p]>iei* tba.ii 
Siimself tills position is not strictly’ andpbilo- 
sopbically true. He might have sr.ld, with rigo- 
rous propriety, that no man is happy but as he is 
compared with the miserable ; for such is the state 
of this world, that we find in it absolute misery, 
but liapploess only comparative ; we may incur 
as much pain as we can possibly endure, though 
we can never obtain as much ha'ppiness as we 
might possibly enjoy. 

Yet it is certain likewise, that many of our 
miseries are merely comparatii''e : we are often 
made uiiliappy, not by the presence of any real 
evil, hut by the absence of some fictitious good ; 
t)f something which is not required by any real 
want of nature, which has not in itself any 
power of gralification, and which neither reason 
nor fancy would have prompted us to wish, did 
we not see it in the possession of others. 

For a mind diseased %vith vain longings after 
unattainable advantages, no medicine can be 
prescribed, but an impartial inquiry into the real 
worth of that ■which is so ardently desired. It 
is well known, how much the mind, as well as 
the eye, is deceived by distance 5 and, perhaps, 
it will be found, that of many imagined blessings 
St may be doubted, wheth.er be that ■’wants or 
possesses them has more reason to be satisfied 
with his lot. 

The dignity of high birth and long extraction, 
no man, to whom nature has denied it, can con- 
fer upon himself j and, therefore, it deserves to 
be considered, whether the want of that wliicli 
can never be gained, may not easily be endured. 
It is true, that if we consider the triumph and 
delight with which most of those recount their 
ancestors, who have ancestors to recount, and 
the artifices by which some w’ho have risen to 
unexpected fortune cudeavour to insert them- 
selves into an honoura])le stem, we shall be in- 
clined to fancy that wisdom or virtue may be 
had by inlieritance, or that all the excellences 
of a line of progenitors are accumulated on their 
descendant. Reason, indeed, will soon inform 
us, that our estimr.tion of birth is arbitrary and 
capricious, and that dead ancestors can have no 
iniluence but upon imagination : let it then be 
examined, whether one dream may not operate 
in the place of .another ; whether he that owes 
nothing to forefathers, may not receive equal 
pleasure from tlie cotiflciousness of owing all to 
himself ; whether he may not, with a little nixedi- 
tation, find it more honourable to found than to 
continue a family, and to gain dignity than trans- 
mit it ; whether, if he receives no dignity from 
the virtues of his lamily, he dees not likewise 
escape the danger of bclug disgraced by their 
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. crimes ; and whether he that brings a new name 
into the world, has not. the convenience of play- 
ing the game of life without a stake, arid oppor- 
tunity of winuirig much though ho has nothing 
to lose. 

There is another opinion concerning hap- 
piness, which approaches much more nearly to 
universality, but which may, perhaps, with equal 
reason be disputed. The pretensiqiis to ances- 
toal honours many of the sons of earth easily see 
to be ill-grounded ; but all agree to celebrate 
the advantage of hereditary I'iches, and to con- 
sider those as the minions of fortune, who are 
wealthy from their cradles, whose estate is “ res 
njonparta lahare, sed relicta “the acquisition 
of anothei’, not of themselves;” and whom a 
father’s industry ba^s dispensed li’om a laborious 
attention to arts or commerce, and left at liberty 
to dispose of life as fancy shall direct them. 

If every man were wise and virtuous, capable 
to discern the best use of time, and resolute to 
practise it, it might be granted, I think, without 
he.sitation, that total liberty would be a blessing ; 
and that it would be desirable to be left at large 
to the exercise of religious and social duties, 
without the interriiplion of importunate avoca- 
tions. 

But, since felicity is relative, and that 'tvhich 
is the means of happiness to one man may be to 
.another the cause of misery, we are to consider, 
what state is hestadiiptcd to human nature in its 
present degeneracy and frailty. And, surely, to 
far the greater number it is highly expedient, 
that they .should by some settled scheme of duties 
he rescued from the tyranny of caprice, that 
they should be driven on by necessity through 
the paths of life with their attention confined to 
a stated task, that they may be less at leisure to 
deviate into mischief at the call of folly. 

When we ob.serve the lives of those whom an 
ample inheritance has let loose to their ov.’u 
direction, what do we discover that can exvOty 
I our envy? Their time seems not to pass ivhh 
' much applause Irom others, or satisfaction to 
themselves; mapy squander their exuberance 
of fortune in luxury and debauchery, and have 
no other use of money than to infiamc their 
passions, and riot in a wide range of licentious- 
ness; others, less criminal indeed, but surely 
not much to he praised, lie down to sleep, and 
rise up to trifle, are employed every morning in 
finding expedients to rid themselves of the day, 
chase pleasure through all the places of public 
resort, fly from Londo?i to Bath, and from 
Bath to London, without any other reason for 
changing place, but that they go in quest of com- 
pany as idle and as vagrant as themselves, 
always endeavouring to rai.se some nexv desire, 
that they may have something to pursue, to 
kindle some hope wbicb they know will be dis- 
appointed, cbianging one amusement for another 
which a few months will make equally insipid. 
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or sinlting into languor and disease for want of 
something to actuate their bodies or exhilarate 
their minds. 

Whoever lias frequented those places, where 
idlers assemble to escape from solitude, knows 
that this is generally the state of the wealthy ; 
and from this state it is no great hardship to be 
debarred. No man can be happy in total idle- j 
ness : he that should be condemned to lie torpid I 
and motionless, would fly for recreation,’’ says | 
South, ‘‘ to the mines and the galleys;” and it ^ 
is well, when nature or fortune finds employment 
for those, who would not have known how to , 
procure it for themselves. I 

He, whose mind is engaged by the acquisition 
or improvement of a fortune, not only escapes 
the insipidity of indifference, and the tediousness 
of inactivity, hut gains enjoyments wholly un- 
known to those, who live lazily on the toil of 
others ; for life affords no higher pleasure than 
that of surmounting difficulties, passing from 
one step of success to another, forming new 
wishes, and seeing them gx*atified. He that la- 
bours in any great or laudable undertaking, has 
his fatigues first supported by hope, and after« 
wards rewarded by joy; he is always moving 
to a certain end, and when he has attained it, 
an end more distant invites him to a new pui*- 
suit. 

It does not, indeed, always happen, that dili- 
gence is fortunate; the wisest schemes are 
broken by unexpected accidents ; the most con- 
stant perseverance sometimes toils through life 
without a recompence ; but labour, though un- 
successful, is more eligible than idleness ; he that 
prosecutes a lawful purpose by lawful means, 
acts always with the approbation of his own 
reason; he is animated through the course of 
his endeavours by an expectation which, though 
not certain, he knows to he just ; and is at last 
comforted in his disappointment, by the con- 
sciousness that he has not failed by bis own fault. 

TJiat kind of life is most happy which affords 
us most opportunities of gaining our own esteem ; 
and what can any man infer in his own favour 
from a condition to which, however prosperous, 
he contributed nothing, and which the vilest 
and weakest of the species would have obtained 
by ftie same right, had he happened to be the 
son of the same father? 

To strive with difficulties, and to conquer 
them, is the highest human felicity ; the next is, 
to strive, and deserve to conquer : hut he whose 
life has passed without a contest, and who can 
boast neither success nor merit, can survey him- 
self only as a useless filler of existence ; and if 
he is content with his own character, must owe 
his satisfaction to insensibility. 

Thus it appears that the satirist advised right- 
ly, when he directed us to resign ourselves to 
the hands of Heaven, and to leave to superior 
powei’s the determination of our lot : 
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Perwittes ipsis expendo-e Nummibns, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rehusque sit utile mstris : 

Carior est UUs homo quam sihi. 

Intrust thy fortune to the Powers above : 

3Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want. 

In goodness as in greatness they excel : 

Ah 1 that we loved ourselves but half so well 

Dri-dex. 

What state of life admits most happiness, is 
uncertain ; but that uncertainty ought to repress 
the petulance of comparison, and silence the 
murmurs of discontent. 

No. 115.] Tuesday, Dec. 11, 1753. 


ScriUmus indocii doctique. Hor. 

All dare to write, who can or cannot read. 

They who have attentively considered the his- 
tory of mankind, know that every age has its 
peculiar character. At one time, no desire is 
felt hut for militaiy honours; every summer 
affords battles and sieges, and the woi’ld is filled 
with ravage, bloodshed, and devastation: this 
sanguinary fury at length subsides, and nations 
are divided into factions, by controversies about 
points that will never be decided. Men then 
grow weary of debate and altercation, and apply 
themselves to the arts of profit; trading com- 
panies are formed, manufactures improved, and 
navigation extended ; and nothing is any longer 
thought on, hut the increase and prcsServation of 
property, the artifices of getting money, and the 
pleasures of spending it. 

The present age, if we consider chiefly the 
state of our own country, may be styled with 
great propriety The Age of Aut-hors; for, per- 
haps, there never was a time in which men of 
all degi’ees of ability, of every kind of cducaticm, 
of every profession and emplojunent, were post- 
ing with ardour so general to the press. The 
L^rovince of writing was formerly left to those, 
j who by study, or appearance of study, were 
supposed to have gained knowledge unattainable 
by the busy part of mankind ; but in these en- 
lightened days, every man is qualified to instruct 
every other man, : and he that beats t])e anvil, 
or guides the plough, not content with supply- 
ing corporal necessities, amuses himself in the 
hours of leisure with providing intellectual plea- 
sures for his countrymen. 

Xt may be observed, that of this, as of other 
evils, complaints have been made by every gen- 
eration*. but though it may, perhaps, be true, 
that at all times more have been willing than 
have been able to %vi‘ite, yet there is no reason 
for believing, that the dogmatical legions of the 
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present race were ever eqnalletl in number by 
any former period : for so widely is spread tiie 
itcb of literary praise, that almost every man 
is an author either in act or in purpose : has 
either bestowed his favours on the public, or 
withholds them, that they may be more sea- 
sonably offered, or made more worthy of ac- 
ceptance. 

In former times, the pen, like the sword, was 
considered as consigned by nature to the hands 
of men; the ladies contented themselves with 
private virtues and domestic excellence ; and a 
female writer, like a female warrior, was con- 
sidered as a kind of eccentric being, that de- 
viated, however illustriously, from her due 
sphere of motion, and was, therefore, rather to 
be gazed at with wonder, than countenanced by 
imitation. But as in the times past are said to 
have been a nation of Amazons, who drew the 
bow and wielded the battle-axe, formed encamp- 
ments and wasted nations, the revolution of 
years has now produced a generation of Ama- 
zons of the pen, who with the spirit of their 
predecessors have set masculine tyranny at de- 
fiance, asserted their claim to the regions of 
science, and seem resolved to contest the usurpa- 
tion of virility. 

Some, indeed, there are of both sexes, %vho 
are authors only in desire, hut have not yet at- 
tained the power of executing their intentions ; 
whose performances have not arrived at bulk 
sufficient to form a volume, or \vho have not the 
confidence, however impatient of nameless ob- 
scurity, to solicit openly the assistance of the 
printer. Among these are the innumerable cor- 
respondents of public papers, who are always 
offering assistance which no man will receive, 
and suggesting hints that are never taken, and 
who complain loudly of the perverseness and ar- 
rogance of authors, lament their insensibility of 
their own interest, and fill the coffee-houses 
with dark stories of performances by eminent 
hands, which have been offered and rejected. 

To what cause this universal eagerness of 
nvriting can he properly ascribed, I have not yet 
been able to discover. It is said, that every art 
is propagated in proportion to the rewards con- 
ferred upon it ; a position from which a stranger 
would naturally infer, that literature was now 
blessed with patronage far transcending the can- 
dour or munificence of the Augustan age, that 
the road to greatness was open to none hut 
authors, and that by writing alone riches and 
honour were to be obtained. 

But since it is true, that writers, like other 
competitors, are very little disposed to favour 
one another, it is not to be expected, that at a 
time when every man writes, any man will 
patronize ; and accordingly, there is not one 
that I can recollect at present, who professes the 
least regard for the votaries of science, invites 
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the addresses of learned men; or seems to hope 
for reputation from any pen but his own. 

The cause, therefore, of this epidemical con- 
spiracy for the destruction of paper, must re- 
main a secret; nor can I discover, whether we 
owe it to the influences of the constellations, or 
the intemperature of seasons : whether the long 
continuance of the wind at any single point, or 
intoxicating vapours exhaled from the eartls, 
have turned our nobles and our peasants, our 
soldiers and traders, our men and women, all 
into wits, philosophers, and wrltei'S. 

It is, indeed, of more importance to search out 
the cure than the cause of this intellectual ma- 
lady ; and he would deserve well of his country, 
who, instead of amusing himself with conjectural 
speculations, should find means of persuading 
the peer to inspect his steward’s accounts, or 
repair the rural mansion of his ancestors, who 
could replace the tradesman behind his counter, 
and send hack the farmer to the mattock and 
the flail. 

General irregularities are known in time to 
I’emedy themselves. By the constitution of an- 
cient Egypt, the priesthood was continually in- 
creasing, till at length there was no people be- 
side themselves; the establishment was then 
dissolved, and the number of priests was re- 
duced and limited. Thus among us, writers 
will perhaps he multiplied, till no I’eaders will 
be found, and then the ambition of writing 
must necessarily cease. 

But as it will be long before the cure is thus 
gradually effected, and the evil should be 
stopped, if it be possible, before it rises to so 
great a height, I could wish that both sexes 
would fix their thoughts upon some salutary 
considerations, which might repress their ardour 
for that reputation which not one of many thou- 
sands is fated to obtain. 

I Let it he deeply impressed and frequently re- 
: collected, that he who has not obtained the pro- 
per qualifications of an author, can have no ex- 
cuse for the arrogance of writing, but the power 
of imparting to mankind something necessary 
to be known. A man uneducated or unlettered 
may sometimes start a useful thought, or make 
a lucky discovery, or obtain by chance some 
secret of nature, or some intelligence of facts, 
of vrhich the most enlightened mind may be 
ignorant, and which it is better to reveal, though 
by a rude and unskilful communication, tharj 
to lose for ever by suppressing it. 

But few will be justified by this plea ; for of 
the innumerable books and pamphlets that have 
overflowed the nation, scarce one has made any 
addition to real knowledge, or contained more 
than a transposition of common sentiments and 
a repetition of common phrases. 

It will be naturally inquired, when the man 
who feels an inclination to write, may venture 
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to suppose bimsclf properly qurilitiea ; anu, since 
every masi is inclined to tbiiik well of his own 
intellect, l)v w*bat test he may try Ixis abilities, 
witliout hazarding the contempt or resentment 
of the public. 

The first qualiiication of a writer, is a perfect 
knowledge of the subject which he undertakes 
to treat; since we cannot teach what we do not 
know, nor can properly undertake to instruct 
others while we are ourselves in want of in- 
struction. The next requisite is, that he be 
master of the language in which he delivers his 
sentiments : if he treats of science and demon- 
ati’atioo, that he has attained a style clear, pure, 
nervous, and expressive; if his topics be pro- 
bable and persuasory, that he be able to recom- 
mend them by the snperaddition of elegance and 
imagery, to display the colours of varied diction, 
and poiii* forth the music of modulated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles 
any man shall conclude that he wants those 
powers, it may be readily answered, that no end 
is attained but by the proper means; he only 
can rationally presume that he understands a 
subject, who has read and compared the writers 
that have hitherto discussed it, familiarized their 
arguments to himself by long meditation, con- 
sulted the foundations of dillerent systems, and 
separated truth from error by a rigorous exami- 
nation. 

In like manner, he only has a right to suppose 
that he can express his thoughts, whatever they 
are, with jxerspicuity or elegance, who has cai’e- 
ihlly perused the best authors, accurately noted 
their diversities of style, diligently selected the 
best modes of diction, and familiarized them by 
long habits of attentive practice. 

No man is n rhetorician or philosopher by 
chance. He who knorvs that he itndertakes to 
write on questions which he has novor studied, 
may without hesitation determine, tliat he is 
about to waste his own time and that of hia 
reader, and oxjxose himself to the derision of 
those whom he aspires to instruct; he that 1 
without forming his style by the study of the 
best models hastens to obtrude his compositions 
on the public, may be certain, that whatever 
]u)pc or tiattery may suggest, he shall shock the 
learned ear with barbarisms, and contribute, 
wherever his work shall be received, to the 
depravation of taste and the corruption of lan- 
guage. 
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rcgjies avidimi domando 
Spiriturei^ quam si J,pblam rc^.’ofis 
GadihusjmigaSf ct uitrqiie Paints 
Senmf urii. 


By virtue’^ precepts to contrei 
The thirsty cravings of the soul, 

' Is over wider realms to reign 
IJi: envied monarch, than if Spain 
You could to distant Lybia join, 

.And both the Carthages were thine, Francis. 

When Socrates was asked, which of mortal 
men was to be accounted nearest to the goib in 
happiness?” he answered, that mao. who is iu 
want of the fewest things.” 

In this answer, Socrates left ifc to be gues 5 X‘d 
by his auditors, whether, by the exemption from 
want which was to constitute happiness, he 
meant amplitude of possessions or contraction of 
desire. And, indeed, there is so little differcnca 
between them, , that Alexander the Great con- 
fessed the inhabitant of a tub the next man to 
the master of the world ; and left a declaration 
to future ages, that if he was not Alexander, ho 
should wisii to be Diogenes. 

These two states, however, though they re- 
semble each other in their cimsequence, differ 
widely with respect to the facility with which 
they may be attained. To make great acquisi- 
tions cun happen to very few ; and in the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, to many it will be inci- 
j dent to labour without reward, and to lose what 
i til ey already possess by endeavours to make it 
more : some will always want abilities, and 
others opportunities to accumulate wealth. It 
is therefore happy, that nature has allowed us a 
more certain and easy road to 2>lenty; every 
man may grow rich by contracting his wishes, 
and by quiet acquiescence in what has been 
given him, supply the absence of more. 

Yet so far is almost every man from emulat- 
ing the happiness of the gods, by any other 
means than grasping at their power, that it 
seems to be the great business of life to create 
wants as fast as they are satisfied. It has been 
long observed by , moralists, that every jiian 
squanders or loses a great part of that life, of 
which every man knows and deplores the short- 
ness ; and it may be remarked with equal just- 
ness, that though every man laments , ins own 
iosufficiency to his happiness, and knows him- 
self a necessitous and precarious being, inces- 
santly soliciting the assistance of others, and 
feeling wants which his own art or strength 
cannot supply ; yet there is no man, who does 
not, by the superadciitien of unnatural cares, 
render himself still more dependent ; who does 
not create an artiheial poverty, and suffer him- 
self to feel pain for the want of that, of which, 
when it is gained, he can have no enjoyment. 

It must, indeed, be alio-ived, th.at as we lose 
part of our time because it steals away silent and 
invisible, and many an hour is pasvsed before we 
recollect that it is passing; so unnatural desires 
insinuate themselves unobserved into the mind, 
and we do not j>erceive that they arc gaining 
upon ns, till the pain whi(;h they give us awakens 
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tts to notice. No man is sofEcietitly vigilant to 
take acconnt of every minute of his life, of to 
watch every motion of his heart. Much of our 
time likewise is sacrificed to custom t we trifle, 
because we see others trifle ; in the same man- 
ner we catch from example the contagion of de- 
sire ; we see all about ns busied in pursuit of 
imaginary good, and begin to bustle in the 
same chase, lest greater activity should triumph 
over us. 

It is true that to man as a member of society, 
many things become necessary, which, perhaps, 
in a state of nature are superfluous ; and that 
many things not absolutely necessary, are yet so 
useful and convenient, that they cannot easily 
be spared. I will make yet a more ample and 
liberal concession. In opulent states, and regu- 
lar governments, the temptations to wealth and 
rank, and to the distinctions that follow them, 
are such as no force of imderstanding finds it 
easy to resist. 

If, therefore, I saw the quiet of life distui’bed 
only by endeavours after wealth and honour; 
by solicitude, which the world, whether justly 
or not, considered as important ; I should 
scarcely have had courage to inculcate any pre- 
cepts of moderation and forbearance. He that 
is engaged in a pursuit, in which all mankind 
profess to be bis rivals, is supported by the au- 
thority of all mankind in the prosecution of his 
design, and will, thex’efore, scarcely stop to hear 
the lectures of a solitary philosopher. Nor am 
I certain, that the accumulation of honest gain : 
ought to be hindered, or the ambition of just j 
honours always to be repressed. Whatever can 
enable the possessor to confer any benefit upon 
others, may be desired upon virtuous principles ; 
and we ought not too rashly to accuse any man 
of intending to confine the influence of his ac- 
quisitions to himself. 

But if we look I’ound upon mankind, whom 
shall we find among those that fortune permits 
to form their own manners, that is not torment- 
ing himself with a wish for something, of which 
all the pleasui‘c and all the benefit will cease at 
the moment of attainment? One man is beg- 
gaidng his posterity to biuld a house, which 
when finisiied he never will inhabit ; another is 
levelling mountains to open a prospect, which 
when he has enjoyed it, he can enjoy no more ; 
another is painting ceilings, carving wainscot, 
and filling his apartments with costly furnitui’e, 
only that some neighbouring house may not be 
richer or finer than his own. 

That splendour and elegance are siot desirable, 

I am not so abstracted from life as to inculcate ; 
but if we inquire closely into the reason for 
which they are esteemed, we shall find them 
valued principally as evidences of wealth. No- 
thing, therefore, can show greater depi*avity of 
understanding, than to delight in the show 
when the reality is wanting ; or voluntarily to 
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become x>oor,that strangem may for a time ima- 
gine ti8 to be rich. 

But there are yet minuter objects and more 
trifling anxieties. Men may be found, who are 
kept from sleep by the want of a shell particularly 
variegated ; who are wasting their lives in stra- 
tagems to obtain a book in a language which 
they do not understand ; who pine with envy 
at the flowers of another man’s parterre ; who 
hover like vultures round the owner of a fossil, 
in hopes to plunder his cabinet at his death ; 
and who would not much regret to see a street 
in flames, if a bos of medals might be scattered 
in the tumult. 

He that imagines me to speak of these sages 
in terms exaggerated and hyperbolical, has con- 
versed but little with the race of virtuosos.- A 
slight acquaintance with their studies, and a 
few visits to their assemblies, would inform him, 
that nothing is so worthless, but that prejudice 
and caprice can give it value ; nor any tiling of 
so little use, but that by indulging an idle com- 
petition or unreasonable pride, a man may make 
it to himself one of the necessaries of life. 

Desires like these, I may surely, without in- 
curring the censure of moroseness, advise every 
man to repel when they invade his mind ; or if 
he admife them, never to allow them any gi’eater 
influence than is necessary to give petty employ- 
' meats the power of pleasing, and diversify the 
day with slight amusements. 

An ardent wish, whatever be its object, will 
always be able to interrupt tranquillity. What 
we believe ourselves to want, torments us not in 
proportion to its real value, but according to the 
estimation by which we have rated it in om* own 
minds ; in some diseases, the patient has been 
observed to long for food, which scai'ce any ex- 
tremity of hunger would in health have com- 
pelled him to swallow; but while his organs 
were thus depraved, the craving was irresisti- 
ble, nor could any rest be obtained till it was 
appeased by compliance. Of the same natuTO 
are the irregular appetites of the mind : though, 
they are often excited by trifles, they are equally 
disquieting with real wants ; the Roman, who 
wept at the death of his lamprey, felt the same 
degree of sorrow that extorts tears on other oc- 
casions. 

Inordinate desires, of whatever kind, ought to 
be repressed upon a yet higher consideration; 
they must be considered as enemies not only to 
happiness but to virtue. There are men, among 
those commonly reckoned the learned and the 
wise, who spare no stratagems to remove a com- 
petitor at an auction, who will sink the price of 
a rarity at the expense of truth, and whom it is 
not safe to trust alone in a library or cabinet. 
These are faults, which the fraternity seem to 
look upon as jocular mischiefs, or to think ex- 
cused by the violence of temptation : but I shall 
cdways fear that he who accustoms himself to 
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fraud hi little things, wants only opportunity to 
practise it in greater; ‘‘he that has hardened 
himself hy killing a sheep,** says Pythpg’dras, 
“ will with less reluctance shed the blood of a 
man.** 

To prize every thing according to its real use, 
ought to he the aim of a rational being. There 
are few things which can much conduce to hap- 
piness, and, therefore, few things to he ardently 
desired. He that looks upon the business and 
bustle of the world, with the philosophy with 
which Socrates surveyed the lair at Athens, 
will turn away at last with his exclamation, 
“ How many things are here which I do not 
want!’* 
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Ultima semper 

Erpcctanda dies hmiinit dicique beatits 

Ante oUtimi nemo svpre^ncujiiejuncra dehet. Ovir>. 

But no frail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded bless’d before he die. Anmsox, 

The numerous miseries of human life have ex- 
torted in all ages a universal complaint. The 
wisest of men terminated all his experiments in 
search of happiness, by the mournful confession, 
that “ all is vanity;” and the ancient patriarchs 
lamented, that “ tlie days of their pilgrimage 
were few and evil.” 

There is, indeed, no topic on which it is more 
superfluous to accumulate authorities, nor any 
assertion of which our own eyes will more easily 
discover, or our sensations more fre<iuentiy im- 
press the truth, than, that misery is the lot of 
man, that our present state is a state of danger 
and infelicity. 

When we take the most distant prospect of 
life, what does it present us hut a chaos of un- 
happiness, a confused and tumultuous scene of 
labour and contest, disappointment and defeat ? 
If we view past ages in the reflection of history, 
what do they offer to onr meditation but crimes 
and calamities ? One year is distinguished by a 
famine, another by an earthquake : . kingdoms 
are made desolate, sometimes by wars, and some- 
times by pestilence; the peace of the world is 
inteiTUpted at one time by the caprices of a ty- 
rant, at another by the rage of the conqueror. 
The i]Qemoa7 is stored only with vicissitudes of 
evil ; and the happiness, such as it is, of one part 
of mankind, is foimd to arise commonly from 
sanguinary success, from victories which confer 
upon them the power, not so much of improving 
life by any new enjoyment, as of inflicting misery 
on others, and gratifying their own pride by 
comparative greatness. 

But by Mm that examined life with a more ! 
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close attention, the happiness of the world will 
be found still less than it appears. Jn some in- 
tervals of public prosperity, or to use terms 
more proper, in some intermissions of calamity, 
a general diffusion of happiness may seem to 
overspread a people; all is triumph and exul- 
tation, jollity and plenty; there are no public 
fears and dangers, and “no complainings in the 
streets.’* But the condition of individuals is 
very little mended by this general calm ; pain 
and malice and discontent still continue their 
havoc; the silent depredation goes incessantly 
forward; and the grave continues to be fliied 
by the victims of sorrow. 

He that enters a gay assembly, beholds the 
cheerfulness displayed in every countenance, 
and finds all sitting vacant and disengaged, with 
no other attention than to give or receive plea- 
sure, would naturally imagine that he had reach- 
ed at last the metropolis of felicity, the place 
sacred to gladness of heart, from whence all fear 
and anxiety were irreversibly excluded. Such, 
indeed, we may often find to be the opinion of 
those, who from a lower station look up to the 
pomp and gayety which they cannot reach ; but 
who is there of those who frequent these luxu- 
rious assemblies, that will not confess his own 
uneasiness, or cannot recount the vexations and 
distresses that prey upon the lives of his gay 
companions ? 

The world, in its best state, is nothing more 
than a larger assembly of beings, combining to 
counterfeit happiness which they do not feel, 
employing every art and contrivance to embel- 
lish life, and to hide their real condition from 
the eyes of one another. 

The species of happiness most obvious to the 
observation of others, is that which depends 
upon the goods of fortune ; yet even this is often 
fictitious. There is in the world more poverty 
than is generally imagined; not only because 
many whose possessions are large have desires 
still larger, and many measure their wants by 
the gratifications which others enjoy : but great 
numbers ai’e pressed by real necessities which 
it is their chief ambition to conceal, and are 
forced to purchase the appearance of competence 
and cheerfulness at the expense of many com- 
forts and conveniences of life. 

Many, however, are confessedly rich, and 
many more are sufficiently removed from all 
danger of real poverty ; but it has been long ago 
remarked, that money cannot purchase quiet ; 
the highest of mankind can promise themselves 
no exemption from that discord or suspicion, by 
which the sweetness of domestic retirement is 
destroyed ; and must always be even more ex- 
posed, in the same degree as they are elevated 
above otliers, to the treachery of dependents, 
the calumny of defamers, and the violence of 
opponents. 

Affliction Is inseparable from our present 
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state; it adheres to all the inhabitants of this 
xvorid, in different proportions indeed, hut with 
an allotment which seems very little regulated 
hy our own cond act. 

It has been the boast of some swelling moral- 
ists, that every many’s fortune was in his own 
power, that prudence supplied the place of all 
other divinities, and that happiness is the un- 
failing consequence of virtue. But, surely, the 
quiver of Omnipotence is stored with aiTOWs, 
against which the shield of human virtue, how- 
ever adamantine it has been boasted, is held up 
in vain ; we do not always suffer by our crimes; 
we are not always protected by our innocence. 

A good man is by no means exempt from the 
danger of sutfering by the crimes of others; 
even his goodness may raise him enemies of im- 
placable malice and restless perseverance: the 
good man has never been warranted by Heaven 
fi’om the treachery of friends, the disobedience 
of children, or the dishonesty of a wife ; he may 
see his cares made useless by profusion, his in- 
structions defeated by perverseness, and his 
kindness rejected hy ingratitude: he may lan- 
guish under the infamy of false accusations, or 
perish reproachfully by an unjust sentence. 

A good man is subject, like other mortals, to 
all the influences of natural evil; his harvest is 
not spared hy the tempest, nor his cattle by the 
murrain ; his house flames like others in a con- 
flagration ; nor have his ships any peculiar power 
of resisting hurricanes ; his mind, however ele- 
vated, inhabits a body subject to innumerable 
casualties, of which he must always share the 
dangers and the pains; he hears about him the 
seeds of disease, and may linger away a great 
part of his life under the tortures of the gout or 
stone ; at one time groaning with insufferable 
anguish, at another dissolved in listlessness and 
languor. 

From this general and indiscriminate distri- 
bution of misery, the moralists have always de- 
rived one of their strongest moral arguments for 
a future state ; for since the common events of 
the present life happen alike to the good and 
bad, it follows from the justice of the Supreme 
Being, that there must be another state of eoc- 
istence, in which a just retribution shall be 
made, and every man shall be happy and miser- 
able according to his works. 

The miseries of life may, perhaps, afford some 
proof of a future state, compared as well with 
the mercy as the justice of God. It is scarcely 
to he Imagined that Infinite Benevolence tvould 
create a being capable of enjoying so much more 
than is here to be enjoyed, and qualified by na- 
ture to prolong pain by remembrance, and anti- 
cipate it by terror, if he was not designed for 
something nobler and better than a state, in 
which many of his faculties can serve only for 
his torment: in which he is to be importuned 
by desires that never can be satisfied, to feel 
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many evils which he had no power to avoid, 
and to fear many which he shall never fed: 
there will surely come a time, when every capa- 
city of happiness shall be filled, and none shall 
be wretched hut by his own fault. 

In the mean time, it is by affliction chiefly 
that the heart of man is purified, and that the 
thoughts are fixed upon a better state. Pros- 
perity, allayed and imperfect as it is, has power 
to intoxicate the imagination, to fix the mind 
upon the present scene, to produce confidence 
I and elation, and to make him who enjoys afflu- 
i ence and honours forget the hand hy which they 
were bestowed. It is seldom that we are other- 
wise, than hy affliction, awakened to a sense of 
our own imbecility, or taught to know hovv lit- 
tle all our acquisitions can conduce to safety or 
to quiet; and how justly we may ascribe to the 
superintendance of a higher Power, those bless- 
ings which in the wantonness of success we 
considered as the attainments of our policy or 
courage. 

Nothing confers so much ability to resist the 
temptations that perpetually surround us, as an 
habitual consideration of the shortness of life, 
and the uncertainty of those pleasures that so- 
licit our pursuit ; and this consideration can be 
inculcated only hy affliction. “ O Death ! how 
bitter is the remembrance of thee, to a man that 
lives at ease in bus possessions !” If our present 
state were one continued succession of delights, 
or one uniform flow of calmness and tranquillity, 
we should never willingly think upon its end ; 
death would then surely surprise us as a thief 
in the night;’* and our task of duty would re- 
main unfinished, till “ the night came when no 
man can work.” 

While affliction thus prepares us for felicity, 
we may console ourselves under its pressures, by 
I’emembering, that they ai’e no particular marks 
of divine displeasure : since all the distresses of 
persecution have been suffered by those “of 
whom the world was not worthy;” and the 
Redeemer of mankind himself was “ a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief!” 
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mo iegii arvmis 

Ut caneret pavcis, TUorsUque hoc pulvere venm. 

Lucav. 

Canst thou beUeve the vast eternal Mind 
Was e’er to Syrts and Lybian sands confined ? 

That he -would choose this waste, this barren ground^ 
To teach the thin inhabitants around. 

And leave his truth in wilds and deserts drown’d ? 

Theee has always prevailed among that part of 
mankind that addict their tninds to speculation. 
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n propesisity to talk much of the delights of re- 
tirement : and some of the most pleasing- com- 
positions produced in every age contain descrip- 
tions of the peace and happiness of a country 
life. 

I know not whether those who thus ambi- 
tiously repeat the praises of solitude, have always 
considered, how much they depreciate mankind 
by declaring, that whatever is excellent or desir- 
able is to be obtained by departing from them ; 
that the assistance which ive may derive fi.’om 
one another, is not equivalent to the evils which 
we have to fear ; that the kindness of a few is 
overbalanced by the malice of many ; and that 
the protection of society is too dearly purchased 
by encountering its dangers and enduring its 
oppressions. 

These specious representations of solitai*y hap- 
piness, however opprobrious to human nature, 
have so far spread their influence over the world, 
that almost every man delights his imagination 
with the hopes of obtaining some time an op- 
portunity of retreat. Many, indeed, who enjoy 
retreat only in imagination, content themselves 
with believing, that another year will transport 
them to rural tranquillity, and die while they 
talk of doing what, if they had lived longer, 
they would never have done. But many like- 
wise there are, cither of greater resolution or 
more credulity, rvho in earnest try the state 
which they have been taught to think thus se- 
cure from cares and dangers j and retire to 
privacy, either that they may improve their hap- 
piness, increase their knowledge, or exalt their 
virtue. 

The greater part of the admirers of solitude, 
as of all other classes of mankind, have no higher 
or remoter view, than the present gratification of 
their passions. Of these, some, haughty and 
impetuous, fiy from society only because they 
cannot bear to repay to others the regard which 
themselves exact ; and think no state of life eli- 
gible, but that which places them out of the i 
reach of censure or control, and affords them 
opportunities of living in a perpetual compliance 
with their own inclinations, without the neces- 
sity of regulating their actions liy any other 
man’s convenience or opinion. 

There are others, of minds more delicate and 
tender, easily offended by every deviation from 
rectitude, soon disgusted by ignorance or imper- 
tinence, and always expecting from the conver- 
sation of mankind more elegatice, purity, and 
truth, than the mingled mass of life will easily 
afford. Such men are in haste to retire from 
grossness, falsehood, and brutality 5 and hope to 
find ill private habitations at least a negative fe- 
licity, an t^xemption from the shocks and pertur- 
bations witli which public scenes are continually 
distressing them. 

To neither of these votaries will solitude af- 
ford that content, ivhich she has been taught go 
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lavishly to promise. The man of aiTogance will 
quickly discover, that by escaping from his op- 
ponents he has lost his flatterers, that greatness 
is nothing where it is not seen, and power no- 
thing where it cannot be felt : and he whose fa- 
culties are employed in too close an observation 
of failings and defects, will find his condition 
very little mended by transferring his attention 
from other’s to himself; he will probably soon 
come back in quest of new objects, and be glad 
to keep his captiousness employed on any cha- 
racter rather than his own. 

Others are seduced into solitude merely by 
the authority of great names, and expect to find 
those charms in tranquillity which have allured 
statesmen and conquerors to the shades ; these 
likewise are apt to wonder at their disappoint- 
ment, for want of considering, that those whom 
they aspire to imitate, carried with them to their 
country seats minds full fraught with subjects of 
reflection, the consciousness of great merit, the 
memory of illustrious actions, the knowledge 
of important events, and the seeds of mighty 
designs to be ripened by future meditation. So- 
litude was to such men a release from fatigue, 
and an opportunity of usefulness. But what 
can retirement cojifer upon him, who having 
done nothing, can I’eceive no suppoi’t from his 
own importance, who having known nothing can 
find no entertainment in I’eviewing the past, 
and who intending nothing can fonn no hopes 
from prospects of the future ? He can, surely, 
take no wiser course than that of losing himself 
again in the crowd, and filling the vacuities of 
his mind with the news of the day. 

Others consider solitude as the parent of phi- 
losophy, and x’etirc in expectation of greater in- 
timacies with science, as Numa repaired to the 
groves when be conferred with Egeria. These 
men have not' jilways reason to repent. Some 
studies require a continued prosecution of the 
same train of thought, such as is too often in- 
terrupted by the petty avocations of common 
life : sometimes, likewise, it is necesary, that a 
multiplicity of objects be at once present to the 
' mind; and every thing, therefore, must be kept 
at a distance, which may perplex the memory, 
or dissipate the attention. 

But though learning may be conferred by 
solitude, its application must be attained by ge- 
neral converse. He has learned to no purpose, 
that is not able to teach ; and he will id ways' 
teach unsuccessfully, who cannot recommend 
his sentiments by his diction or address. 

Even the acquisition of knowledge is often 
much facilitated hy the advantages of society ; 
he that never compares his notions with those of 
others readily acquiesces in his first thoughts, 
and very seldom discovers the objections which 
may be raised against his opinions ; he, there- 
foj’c, often tliinks himself in possession of truth, 
when he is only fondling an en'or long since 
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exploded. He that has noither companions nor 
rivals in his studies, will always applaud his own 
progress, and think highly of his performances, 
because he knows not that others have equalled 
or excelled him. And I am afraid it may he 
added, that the student who withdraws himself 
fi-om the world, will soon feel that ardour ex- 
tinguished which praise and emulation had en- 
kindled, and take the advantage of secrecy to 
sleep, rather than to labour. 

There I’emains yet another set of recluses, 
whose intention entitles them to higher respect, 
and whose metives deserve a more serious consi- 
deration. These retire from the world, not 
merely to bask in ease or gratify curiosity ; but 
that being disengaged from common cares, they 
may employ more time in the duties of religion : 
that they may regulate their actions with stricter 
vigilance, and purify their thoughts hy more fre- 
quent meditation. 

To men thus elevated above the mists of mor^ 
tality, I am far from presuming myself qiialifiecl 
to give directions. On him that appears “ to 
pass through things temporary,” with no other 
care than not to lose finally the things eternal,” 
I look with such veneration as inclines me to ap- 
prove his conduct in the whole, without a mi- 
nute examination of its parts ; yet I could never 
forbear* to wish, that while vice is every day 
multiplying seducements, and stalking forth 
with more hardened efirontery, virtue would 
not withdraw the influence of her presence, or 
forbear to assert her natural dignity by open and 
undaunted perseverance in the right. Piety 
practised in solitude, like the flower that blooms 
in the deserts, may give its fragrance to tfie 
winds of heaven, and delight those xmhodied 
spirits that survey the works of God and the 
actions of men; but it bestows no assistance 
upon earthly beings, and however free from 
taints of impurity, yet wants the sacred splen- 
dour of beneficence. 

Our Maker, who though he gave us such va- 
rieties of temper and such difference of powers, 
yet designed us all for happiness, undoubtedly 
intended, that we should obtain that happiness 
by different means. Some are unable to resist 
the temptations of importunity, or the impetu- 
osity of their own passions incited by the force 
of present temptatiojis : of these it is undoubt- 
edly the duty to fly from enemies which they 
cannot conquer, and to cultivate, in the calm of 
solitude, that virtue which is too tender to en- 
dure the tempest of public life. But there are 
others, whose passions grow more strong and 
irregular in privacy; and who cannot maintain 
a uniform tenour of virtue, hut by exposing 
their manners to the public eye, and assisting 
the admonitions of conscience with the fear of 
infamy : for such, it is dangerous to exclude aU 
witnesses of their conduct till they have formed 
strong habits of virtue, and weakened their 


passions by frequent victories. But there is a 
higher order of men so inspired with ardour, 
and so fortified with resolution, that the world 
passes before them xvithout influence or regard ; 
these ought to consider themselves as appointed 
the guardians of mankind ; they ax-'e placed in 
an evil world, to exhibit public examples of 
good life : and may be said, wheix they with- 
draw to solitude, to desert the station which 
Pi'ovidence assigned them. 
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/Zte sinkfrorsum^ Jiic dextrorsum obit >• mim utrique 
JSrrorj sed varriis iUudit ‘partihus. Hor. 

When in a wood xve leave the certain way. 

One error fools us, though we various stray. 

Some to the left, and some to t’other side. Francis, 

It is common among all the classes of mankind, 
to charge each other with trifling away life: 
every man looks on the occupation or amuse- 
ment of his neighbour as something below the 
dignity of our nature, and unworthy of the at- 
tention of a rational being. 

! A man who considers the paucity of the 
wants of nature, and who, being acquainted with 
the various means by which all manual occupa- 
tions are now facilitated, observes what numbers 
are supported by the labour of a few, would, 
indeed, be inclined to wondei*, how the multi- 
tudes who ai’e exempted from the necessity of 
woi’king either for themselves or othei’s, find 
business to fill up the vacuities of life. The 
greater part of mankind neither card the fleece, 
dig the mine, fell the wood, nor gather in the 
harvest; they neither tend herds nor build 
houses ; in what then are they ^employed ? 

This is certainly a question, which a distant 
prospect of the world will not enable ns to an- 
swer. We find all i*anks and ages mingled 
together in a tumultuous confusion, with haste 
in their motions, and eagerness in their looks ; 
but what they have to pursue or avoid, a more 
minute observation must inform us. 

When we analyze the crowd into individuals, 
it soon appears that the passions and imagina- 
tions of men will not easily suffer them to be 
idle ; we see things coveted merely because they 
are rare, and pursued because they are fugitive ; 
we see men conspire to fix an arbitrary value 
on that which is worthless in itself, and then 
contend for the possession. One is a collector 
of fossils, of which he knows no other use than 
to show them ; and when he has stocked his own 
repository, grieves that the stones which he has 
left behind him should be picked up by another. 
The florist nurses a tulip, and repines that his 
rival’s beds enjoy the same showers and sunshine 
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Ills own. This man is hurrying to a con- 
cert, only lest others should have heard the new 
musician before him ; another bursts from his 
company to the play, because he fancies himself 
the patron of an actress ; some spend the morn- 
ing in consultations with their tailor, and some 
in directions to their cook; some are forming 
parties for cards, and some laying wagers at a 
horse-race. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that some of 
these lives are passed in trifles, in occupations by 
which the busy neither benefit themselves nor 
others, and by which no man could be long en- 
gaged, w'ho seriously considered what he 
doing, or bad knowledge enough to compare 
what he is with what he might be made. How- 
ever, as people who have the same inclination 
generally flock together, every trifler is kept in 
countenance by the sight of others as unproflt- 
ably active as himself; by kindling the heat of 
competition, he in time thinks himself import- 
ant, and by having his mind intensely engaged, 
he is secured from weariness of himself. 

Some degree of self approbation is always the 
reward of diligence; and I cannot, therefore, 
but consider the laborious cultivation of petty 
pleasures, as a more happy and more %'irtttous 
disposition, than that universal contempt and 
haughty negligence, which is sometimes asso- 
ciated with powerful faculties, but is often as- 
sumed by indolence when it disowns its name, 
and aspires to the appellation of greatness of 
mind. 

It has been long observed, that drollery and 
ridicule is the most easy kind of wit: let it be 
added, that contempt and arrogance is the easiest 
philosophy. To find some objection to every 
thing, and to dissolve in perpetual laziness under 
pretence that occasions are wanting to call forth 
activity, to laugh at those who are ridiculously 
busy without setting an exampie of more rational 
indiistiy, is no less in the power of the meanest 
than of the highest intellects. 

Our present state has placed us at once in such 
different relations, that every human employ- 
ment, which is not a visible and immediate act 
of goodness, will he in some respect or other 
subject to contempt: but it is true, likewise, 
that almost every act, which is not directly vi- 
cious, is in some respect beneficial and laudable. 
“ I often/’ says Bruyere, “ observe from my 
window, two beings of erect form and amiable 
countenance, endowed with the powers of rea- 
son, able to clothe their thoughts in language, 
and convey their notions to each other. They 
rise early in the morning, and are every day 
employed till sunset in rubbing two smooth 
stones together, or, in other terms, in polishing 
marble.” 

“ If lions could paint,” says the fable, “in the 
room of those pictures which exhibit men van- 
quishing lions, wc should sec lions feeding upon 
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men.” If the stone-cutter could have written 
like Bruyere, what would he have replied ? 

“ I look up,” says he, “ every day from my 
shop, upon a man whom the Idlers, who stand 
still to gaze upon my work, often celebrate as a 
wit and a philosopher. 1 often perceive his face 
clouded with care, and am told that his taper is 
sometimes burning at midnight. The sight of a 
man who worlcs so much harder than myself, 
excited my curiosity, I heard no sound of tools 
in his apartment, and, therefore, could not ima- 
gine what he was doing ; but was told at last, 
that he was writing descriptions of mankind, 
who when he had described them would live 
just as they had lived before; that he sat up 
whole nights to change a sentence, because the 
sound of a letter was too often repeated : that 
he was often disquieted with doubts, about the 
propriety of a word which every body under- 
stood ; that he would hesitate between two ex- 
pressions equally proper, tiE lie could not fix 
his choice but by consulting hi.s friends ; that he 
I wiE run from one end of Paris to the other, for 
an opportunity of reading a period to a nice ear ; 
that if a single line is heard with coldness and 
inattention, he returns home dejected and dis- 
consolate ; and tliat by aU this care and labour, 

I he hopes only to make a little hook, which at 
last wiE teach no usefid art, and which none 
who has it not wiE perceive himself to want. 
I have often wondered for what end such a be- 
ing as this was sent into the world ; and should 
he glad to see those who live thus foolishly, 
seized by an order of the government, and 
ojjliged to labour at some useful occupation.” 

■ Thus, by a partial and imperfect representa- 
tion, may every thing be made equaEy ridiculous. 
He that gazed with contempt on human beings 
rubbing stones together, might have prolonged 
the same amusement by walking through the 
' city, and seeing others with looks of importance 
heaping one hrick upon another ; or hy rambling 
into the country, where he might observe other 
creatures of the same kind driving in pieces of 
sharp iron into the clay, or, in the language of 
men less enlightened, jdoughing the field. 

As it is thus easy by a detail of minute cir- 
cumstances to make every thing little, so it is 
not difficult hy an aggregation of effects to make 
every thing great. The polisher of marble may 
be forming ornaments for the palaces of virtue, 
and the schools of science : or providing tables 
on which the actions of heroes and the disco- 
veries of sages shaE be recorded, for the incite- 
ment and instruction of future generations. The 
mason is exercising one of the principal arts by 
which reasoning beings are distinguished from 
the brute, the art to which life owes much of its 
safety and all its convenience, by which we are 
secured from the inclemency of the seasons, and 
fortified against the ravages of hostility; and the 
idoughman is changing the face of nature, dif- 
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fusing plenty and happiness over kingdoms, and 
compelling the earth to give food to her inhabi- 
tants. ^ '■ 

Greatness and littleness are terms mei*ely com- 
parative ; and we err in our estimation of things, 
because we measure them by some wrong stand- 
ard. The trifler proposes to himself only to 
equal or excel some other trifler, and is happy 
or miserable as he succeeds or miscarries ; the 
man of sedentary desire and unactive ambition 
sits comparing his power with his wishes ; and 
makes his inability to perform things impos- 
sible, an excuse to himself for performing no- 
thing. Man can only form a just estimate of his 
own actions, by making his power the test of his 
performance, by comparing what he does with 
what he ean do. Whoever steadily perseveres 
in the exertion of all his faculties, does what is 
great witli respect to himself ; and what will not 
be despised by Him, who has given to all created 
beings their diflerent abilities : he Mthfully per- 
forms the task of life, within whatever limits bis 
labours may be confined, or how soon soever ' 
they may be forgotten, i 

We can conceive so much more than we can | 
accomplish, that whoever tries his own actions | 
by his imagination, may appear despicable in his I 
own eyes. He that despises for its littleness any i 
thing really useful, has no pretensions to applaud 
the grandeur of his conceptions ; since nothing 
but narrowness of mind hinders him from see- 
ing, that by pursuing the same principiles every 
thing limited will appear contemptible. 

He that neglects the cai*e of his family, while 
his benevolence expands itself in scheming the 
happiness of imaginary kingdoms, might with 
equal reason sit on a throne dreaming of univer- 
sal empire, and of the diffusion of blessings over 
all the globe ; yet even this globe is little, com- 
pared with the system of matter within our 
view ; and that system barely something more 
than nonentity, compared with the boundless 
regions of space, to which neither eye nor ima- 
gination can extend. 

From conceptions, therefore, of what we might 
have been, and from wishes to be what we are 
not, conceptions that we know to be foolish, and 
wishes which we feel to be vain, we must neces- 
sarily descend to the consideration of what we 
are. We have powers very scanty in their 
utmost extent, but which in different men are 
differently proportioned. Suitably to these 
powers we have duties prescribed, which we 
must neither decline for the sake of delighting 
ourselves with easier amusements, nor overlook 
in idle contemplation of gi’eater excellence or 
more extensive comprehension. 

in order to the right conduct of our lives, we 
must remember that %ve are not born to please 
ourselves. He that studies simply his own satis- 
faction, will always find the proper business of 
hh station too hard or too easy for him. But if 
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we bear continually in mind, our relation to The 
Father of Being, by whom we are placed in. the 
world, and who baa allotted us the part which 
we are to bear in the general system of life, we 
shall be easily persuaded to resign our own 
inclinations to Unerring Wisdom, and do the 
work decreed for us with cheerfulness and dili- 
gence. 
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■‘Misce 

Ergo aliquid nostrk de moribns. Jltexal, 

And mingle something of our times to please. 

Drydbn, Jux, 

Fontenelle, in his panegyric on Sir Isaac New 
ton, closes a long enumeration of that great philo- 
sopher’s virtues and attainments, with an obser- 
vation, that “he was not distinguished from 
other men by any singularity either natural or 
affectedi.” 

It is an eminent instance of Newton’s superi- 
ority to the rest of mankind, that he was able to 
separate knowledge from those weaknesses by 
which knowledge is generally disgraced ; that he 
: was able to excel in science and wisdom, without 
purchasing them by the neglect of little things; 
and that he stood alone, merely because be had 
left the rest of mankind behind him, not because 
he deviated from the beaten track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch, 
should compare the lives of illustrious men, 
might set this part of Newton’s character to 
view with great advantage, by opposing it to 
that of Bacon, perhaps the only man of latter 
ages who has any pretentions to dispute with 
him the palm of genius or science. 

Bacon, after he had added to a long and care- 
ful contemplation of almost every other object of 
knowledge a curious inspection into common 
life, iuttd after having surveyed nature as a philo- 
sopher, had examined “men’s business and 
bosoms” as a statesman ; yet failed so much in 
the conduct of domestic affairs, that, in the 
most lucrative post to which a great and wealthy 
kingdom could advance him, he felt all the 
miseries of distressful jioverty, and committed all 
the crimes to which poverty incites. Such were 
at once his negligence and rapacity, that, as it is 
said, he would gain by unworthy practices that 
money, which, when so acquired, his servants 
might steal from one end of the table, while he 
sat studious and abstracted at the other. 

As scarcely any man has reached the excel- 
lence, very few have sunk to the weakness of 
Bacon ; but almost all the studious tnbe, as they 
obtain any pai'ticipation of his knowledge, feel 
likewise some contagiCn of his defects ; and ob- 
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Struct the veneration wliich learning would pro- 
cure, hy follies greater or less, to which only 
learning could hetray them. 

It has been formerly remarked by The Guar- 
dian, that the world punishes ivith too gi*eat 
severity the eiTor of those, who imagine that 
the ignorance of little things may be compen- 
sated by the knowledge of great; for so it is, 
that as more can detect petty failings than can 
distinguish or esteem great q^ualifications, and 
as mankind is in general more easily disposed to 
censure than to admiration, contempt is often 
incurred by slight mistiikes, which real virtue 
or usefulness cannot counterbalance. 

Yet such mistakes and inadvertencies, it is 
not easy for a man deeply immei*sed in study to 
avoid; no man can become qualified for the 
common intercoui’ses of life, by private medita- 
tion ; the manners of the world are not a regular 
system, planned by philosophers upon settled 
principles, in which every cause has a congruous 
effect, and one part has a just reference to an- 
other. Of the fashions prevalent in every 
country, a few have arisen, perhaps, from par- 
ticular temperatures of the climate ; a few more 
from the constitution of the government ; but 
the greater part have grown up hy chance; been 
started by caprice, been contrived by affectation, 
or borrowed without any just motives of choice 
from other countries. 

Of all these, the savage that hunts his prey 
upon the mountains, and the sage that specu- 
lates in his closet, tdust necessarily live in eq^ual 
ignorance; yet by the observation of these trides 
it is, that the ranks of mankind kept in order, 
that the address of one to another is regulated, 
and the general business of the world carried on 
with facility and method. 

These things, therefore, though small in them- 
selves, become great hy their frequency; and he 
very much mistakes his own interest, who to 
the unavoidable unskilfulness of abstraction and 
retirement, adds a voluntary neglect of common 
forms, and increases tlie disadvantages of a stu- 
dious course of life by an arrogant contempt of j 
those practices, by which others endeavom* to 
gain favour and multiply friendships. 

A real and interior disdain of fashion and 
ceremony is, ind(5ed, not very often to be found ; 
much the greater part of those who pretend to 
laugh at foppery and formality, secretly wish to 
have possessed those qualifications which they 
pretend to despise ; and because they find it dif- 
ficult to wash away the tincture which they 
have so deeply imbibed, endeavour to harden 
themselves in a sullen approbation of their own 
colour. Neutrality is a state into which the 
busy passions of man cannot easily subside ; and 
he who is in danger of the pangs of envy, is 
generally forced to recreate his imagination with 
an effort of comfort. 

Some, !iowe%'er, may be found, who, suppovt- 
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ed by the consciousness of great abilities, and 
elevated by a long course of reputation and ap- 
plause, voluntaidly consign themselves to singu- 
larity, affect to cross the roads of life because 
they know that they shall not be jostled, and 
indulge a boundless gratification of will because 
they perceive that they shall be quietly obeyed. 
Men of this kind are generally known by the 
name of HumouristS} an appellation by which 
he that has obtained it, and can be contented to 
keep it, is set free at once from the shackles of 
fashion : and can go in or out, sit or stand, he 
talkative or silent, gloomy or merry, advance 
absurdities or oppose demonstration, without 
any other repi'ehension from mankind than that 
it is his way, that he is an odd fellow, and must 
be let alone. 

This seems to many an easy passport through 
the various factions of mankind; and those 
Oil whom it is bestowed, appear too frequently 
to consider the patience with which their ca- 
prices are suffered as an undoubted evidence of 
their own importance, of a genius to which sub- 
mission is universally paid, and whose irregu- 
larities are only considered as consequences of 
its vigour- These peculiarities, however, arc 
always found to spot a character, though they 
may not totally obscure it ; and he who expects 
from mankind, that they should give up esta- 
blished customs in compliance with his single 
will, and exacts that deference which he does 
not pay, may be endured, but can never be 
approved. 

Singularity is, I think, in its own nature 
universally and invariably displeasing. In 
’ whatever respect a man differs from others, he 
must be conridered by them as either worse or 
better; by being better, it is well known that a 
man gains admiration oftener than love, since 
all apju’obation of his jiractice must necessarily 
condemn him that gives it ; and though a man 
often pleases by inferiority, there are few who 
desire to give such pleasure. Yet the truth is, 

' that singularity is almost always regarded as a 
brand of slight reproach ; and wdiere it is asso- 
ciated with acknowledged merit, serves as an 
abatement or an allay of excellence, by which 
weak eyes are reconciled to its lustre, and by 
which, though kindness is not gained, at least 
envy is averted. 

But let no man be in baste to conclude his 
own merit so p’eat or conspicuous, as to require 
or justify singularity ; it is as hazardous for a 
moderate understanding to usurp the preroga- 
tives of genius, as for a common form to play 
over the airs of unconfested beauty. The pride 
of men will not patiently endure to see one 
whose understanding or attainments are but 
level with their own, break the rules by which 
they have consented to be bound, or foi'sake the 
direction which they submissively follow. All 
violation of established practice implies in its 
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own nature a rejection of the common opinion, 
a defiance of common censure, and an appeal 
from general laws to private judgment: he, 
therefore, who differs from others without ap- 
parent advantage, ought not to he, angry if his 
ari'ogance is punished with ridicule; if those 
whose example he superciliously overlooks, point 
him out to derision, and hoot him hack again 
into the common road. 

The pride of singularity is often exerted in 
little things, where right andwi’ongare indeter- 
minahle, and where, therefore, vanity is without 
excuse. But there are occasions on which it is 
noble to dare to stand alone. To be pious 
among infidels, to be disinterested in a time of 
general venality, to lead a life of virtue and rea- 
son in the midst of sensualists, is a proof of a 
mind intent on nobler things than the praise or 
blame of men, of a soul fixed in the contem- 
plation of the highest good, and superior to the 
tyranny of custom and example* 

In moral and religious questions only, a wise 
man will hold no consultations with fashion, be- 
cause these duties are constant and immutable, 
and depend not on the notions of men, but the 
commands of Heaven ; yot even of these, the 
external mode is to be in some measure regulated 
by the prevailing taste of the age in which we 
live ; for he is certainly no friend to virtue, who 
neglects to give it any lawful attraction, or suf- 
fers it to deceive the eye or alienate the affec- 
tions for want of innocent compliance with 
fashionable decorations. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious 
Nelson, that he was remarkably elegant in his 
manners, and splendid in his dress. He knew, 
that the eminence of his character drew many 
eyes upon him ; and he was careful not to di’ive 
the young or the gay away from religion, by re- 
presenting it as an enemy to any distinction or 
enjoyment in which human nature may inno- 
cently delight. 

In this censure of singularity, I have, there- 
fore, no intention to subject reason or conscience 
to custom or example. To comply with the 
degree and practices of mankind, is in some 
notions the duty of a social being ; because by 
compliance only he can idease, and by pleasing 
only he can become useful : but as the end i-s 
not to be lost for the salse of the means, we are 
not to give up virtue to complaisance; for the 
end of complaisance is only to gain the kind- 
ness of our fellow-beings, whose kindness is 
<lesirable only as instrumental to happi«e.ss, and 
happiness must be always lost by departure 
from virtue. 
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Pyth. 

What have I been doing ? 

As man Is a being very sparingly furnished with 
the power of prescience, he can provide for the 
future only by considering the past ; and as fu- 
turity is all in which he has any real interest, 
he ought very diligently to use the only means 
by which he can be enabled to enjoy it, and fre- 
quently to revolve the experiments which he has 
hitherto made upon life, that he may gain wis- 
dom from his mistakes, and caution from his 
miscarriages. 

Though I do not so exactly conform to the 
precepts of Pythagoras, as to practise every 
night this solemn recollection, yet I am not so 
lost in dissipation as wholly to omit it ; nor can 
I forbear sometimes to inquire of myself, in 
what employment my life has passed away. 
Much of my time has sunk into nothing, and., 
left no trace by which it can be distinguished ; 
and of this now I only know, that it was once 
in my power, and might once have been im- 
proved. 

Of other parts of life, memory can give some 
account; at some hours X have been gay, and 
at others serious; I have sometimes mingled in 
conversation, and sometimes meditated in soli- 
tude; one day has been spent in consulting 
the ancient sages, and another in writing Ad- 
venturej's. 

At the conclusion of any undertaking, it is 
usual to compute the loss and profit. As I shall 
soon cease to write Adventurers, 1 could not for- 
bear lately to consider what has been the con- 
sequence of my labours; and whether I am to 
reckon the hours laid out in these compositions, 
as applied to a good and laudable purpose, or 
suffered to fume away in useless evaporations. 

That I have intended well, I have the attesta- 
tion of my own heart : but good intentions may 
be frustrated when they are executed without 
suitable skill, or directed to an end unattainable 
in itself. 

Some there are, who leave writers very little 
room for self- congratulation : some who affirm, 
that books have no influence upon the public, 
that no age was ever made better by its authors, 
and that to call upon mankind to correct their 
manners, is, like Xei’xes, to scourge the wind, 
or shackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to support by un- 
failing experience. The world is full of fraud 
and corruption, rapine or malignity ; interest is 
the ruling motive of mankind, and every one is 
endeavouring to increase his own stores of hap- 
piness by perpetual accumulation, without re- 
flecting upon the numbers whom his superfl uity 
4 B 
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eaB#]<?mns to ifvant ; in tliis state of tliin^.s a 
book of morality is published, in n-hich charity | 
and benevolence are strongly iiifovced ; and it is | 
proved beyond opposition, that men are happy ] 
in proportion as they are virtuous, and rich as : 
they are liberal. The book is applauded, and 
the author is preferred ; he imagines his applause 
deserved, and receives less pleasure from the*: 
acquisition of reward than the consciousness of 
merit. Let us look again upon mankind ; in- 
terest is still the ruling motive, and the world is 
yet full of fraud and corruption, malcvoiencc 
and nipine. 

The difficulty of confuting this assertion, 
arises merely Itoiu its generality and compre- 
hension; to overthrow it by a detail of distinct 
facts, requires a wider survey of the world than 
human eyes can take 5 the progress of reforma- 
tion is gradual and silent, as the extension of 
evening shadows ; we know that they were short 
at noon, and arc long at sunset, hut our senses 
were not able to discern their increase ; we know 
of every civil nation, that it was once savage, 
and how was it reclaimed but by precept and 
admonition ? 

IMankindarc universally corrupt, but corrupt 
in different degrees ; as they are universally ig- 
ifnorant, yet with greater or less irradiations of 
knowledge. How has knowledge or virtue been 
increased and preserved in one place beyond 
another, hut by diligent inculcation and rational 
inforcemeiit? 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its in- 
ff hence is still little in the world ; so the ground 
IS annually ploughed, and yet multitudes are in 
want of bread. But, surely, neither the labours 
of the moralist nor of the husbandman are vain ; 
let them for a while neglect their tasks, and their 
usefulness will be known ; the wickedness that 
is now frequent would become universal, the 
bread that is now scUE'ce would wholly fail. 

The power, indeed, of every iiidividualissmall, 
and the consequence of his endeavours imper- 
ceptible, in a general prospect of the world. 
Providence has given no man ability to do much, 
that something might he left for every man to 
do. The business of life is earned on by a 
general co-operation; in which the part of any 
single man can be no more distinguished, than 
the effect of a particular drop when the meadows 
are floated by a summer sho%vor ; yet every drop 
increases the inundation, and every hand adds 
to the happiness or misery of mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, 
seldom works a visible effect upon cities or na- 
tions, will readily bo granted. The book which 
is read most, is read by few, compared with 
those that read it not; and of those few, the 
greater part peruse it with dispositions that very 
little favour their own Improvement. 

It is difficult to enumerate the several motives 
which ju’ocuro to books the honour of perusal ; 


spite, vanity, and, curiosity, hope and fear, love 
and hatred, every passion which incites to any 
other action, serves at one time or other to sti- 
mulate a I'eadtjr. 

Some are fond to take a celebrated volume 
into their hands, because they hope to distinguish 
their penetration, by ffnding faults which have 
escaped the public; others eagerly buy it in 
the lirst bloom of reputation, that they may join 
the chorus of praise, and not lag, ;;is Falstaff 
terms it, in ^Hlie rearward of the fashion.” 

Some read for style and some for argument ; 
one has little care about the sentiment, he ob- 
serves only how it is expressed ; another regards 
not the conclusion, hut is diligent to mark how 
it is inferi'ed : they read for other purposes than 
the attainment of practical knowledge ; and are 
no more likely to grow %vise hy an examination 
of a treatise of moral prudence, than an archi- 
tect to infla.me his devotion by considering at- 
tentively the proportions of a temple. 

Some read that they may embellish their con- 
versation, or shine in dispute ; some that they 
may not be detected in. ignoi‘anee, or want the 
repntation of literary accomplishments : but the 
most general and prevalent reason of study is 
the impossibility of finding another amusement 
equally cheap or constant, equally independent 
on the hour or the weather. He that wants 
money to follow the chase of pleasure through 
her yearly circuit, and is left at home when the 
gay world rolls to Bath oi* Tunbridge; he whoso 
gout compels him to liear from his chamber the 
I’attle of chariots transporting happier beings to 
plays and assembliCwS, will be forced to seek in 
books a refuge from himself. 

The author is not wholly useless, who pro- 
I vides innocent ‘ amusements for minds like 
these. There are in the juresent state of things, 
so many more instigations to evil, than incite- 
ments to good, that he who keeps men in a neu- 
tral state, may be justly considered as a benefac- 
tor to life. 

But, perhaps, it seldom hax>peKs, that study 
terminates in mere pastime. Books have always 
a secret influence on the under standing ; we 
cannot at pleasure obliterate ideas ; he that 
reads books of science, though without any 
fixed desire of improvement, will grow more 
knowing ; he that entertains himself with moral 
or religious treatises, will imperceptibly advance 
in goodness ; the ideas which are often offered 
to the mind, will at last And a kicky moment 
when it is disposed to receive them. 

It is, therefore, urged without reason, as a dis- 
couragement to writers, that there are ali‘eady 
books sufficient in the world ; that all the topics 
of persuasion have been discussed, and every 
important question clearly stated and justly de- 
cided ; and that, therefore, there is no room to 
hope, that pigmies should conquer where heroes 
have been defeated, or that the petty copiers of 
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tbe present time should advance the great work certainty determine whether other minds are 
of relbiTiiationj which their predecessors were , affected by the same causes in the same manner, 
forced to leave unfinished. i Yet by this criterion wo must be content to 

Whatever be the present extent of human judge, because no other can be obtained; and, 
kno%vledge, it is not only finite, and therefore in , indeed, we have no reason to think it very fal- 
Its own nature capable of increase ; but so nar- . lacious, for excepting here and there an anoma- 
row, that almost every understanding’ may, by | lous mind, which either does not feel like others, 


a (lUigeiit application of its powers, hope to en- 
large it. It is, however, not necessary, that a 
man should forbear to write, till he has disco- 
vered some truth unknown before ; he may 'be 
suSiciently useful, by only diversifying the sur- 
face of knowledge, and iui'ing the mind by a 
new appearance to a second view of those beau- 
ties which it had passed over inattentively be- 
fore. Every writer may hnd intellects corre- 
spondent to his own, to whom his expressions 
are familiar, and his thoughts congenial; and, 
perhaps, truth is often more successfully propa- 
gated by men of moderate abilities, who, adopt- 
ing the opinions of others, have no care but to 
explain them clearly, than by subtle speculatists 
and curious searchers, who exact from their 
readers powers efiuai to their own, and if their 
fabrics of science be strong, take no care to 
render them accessible. 

For my part, I do not regret the hours which 
I have laid out in these little compositions. 
That the world has grown apparently better, 
since the publication of the Adv&nturer, I have 
not observed; but am ’willmg to think, that 
many have been affected by single sentiments, 
of which it is their business to renew the im- 
pression ; that many have caught hints of truth, 
which it is now their duty to pursue; and that 
those who have received no improvement, have 
wsmted not opportunity but intention to im- 
prove. 
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Quid pure tmiiquilkt ? honos^ an diP^e tucdlmn^ 

An sccTeiumUeri€tfallenUs semiiavitea? Hoa. 

Whether the tranquil mind and pure. 

Honours or wealth our bliss insure : 

Or down through life unknown to stray, 

Where lonely leads tiro silent way. Francis. 

Haviistg considered the importance of authors 
to the welfare of the public, I am led by a na- 
tural ti’ain of thought, to reflect on their condi- 
tion with regard to themselves ; and to inquire 
what degree of happiness or vexation is annex- 
ed to the diffilcult and laborious employment 
of providing instruction or entei’tainment for 
mankind. 

In estimating the pain or pleasure of any par- 
ticuiai* state, every man, indeed, draws his de- 
cisions from Ms own breast, and cannot with 


or dissembles its sensibility, we find men unani- 
mously concur in attributing happiness or misery 
to particular conditions, as they agree in ac- 
knowledging the cold of winter, and the heat of 
autumn. 

If we apply to authors themselves for an ac- 
count of their state, it will appear very little to 
deserve envy: for they have in all ages been ad- 
dicted to complaint. The neglect of lecirning, 
the ingratitude of the present age, and the ab- 
surd preference by which ignorance and dulness 
often obtain favour and rewards, have been from 
age to age topics of invective; and few have 
left their names to posterity, without some ap- 
peal to future candour from the perverseness and 
malice of their own times, 

I have, nevertheless, been often inclined to 
doubt, whether authors, however querulous, are 
in reality more miserable than their fellow-mor- 
tals, The present life is to all a state of infeli- 
city ; every man, like an author, believes him- 
self to merit more than he obtains, and solaces 
the present with the prospect of the future; 
others, indeed, suffer those disappointments in 
silence, of -w^hich the writer complains, to show 
how well he has learnt the art of lamentation. 

There is at least one gleam of felicity, of which 
few writers have missed the enjoyment: he 
whose hopes have so far overpowered his fears, 
as that he has resolved to stand forth a candidate 
for fame, seldom fails to amuse himself, before 
his appearance, with pleasing scenes of alBduence 
or honour; while his fortime is yet under the 
regulation of fancy, he easily models it to his 
wish, suffers no thoughts of critics or rivals to 
intrude upon his mind, but counts over the 
bounties of patronage, or listens to the voice of 
praise. 

Some there are, that talk very luxuriously of 
the second period of an author's happiness, and 
tell of the tumultuous raptures of invention, 
when the mind riots in imagery, and, the choice 
stands suspended between different sentiments. 

These pleasures, I believe, may sometimes be 
indulged to those, who come to a subject of dis- 
quisition with minds full of ideas, and with fan- 
cies so vigorous, as easily to excite, select, and 
arrange them. To write is, indeed, no unpieas- 
ing employment, when one sentiment readily 
produces another, and both ideas and expres- 
sions present themselves at the first summons ; 
but such happiness, the gi’eatest genius does not 
always obtain; and common widters know it 
only to such a degree, as to credit its possibility. 
Composition is, for the most part, an effort ot 
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glow diligence and steady j)ei'sevei*ance, to which 
the mind is dragged by necessity or resolution, 
and from which the attention, is every moment 
starting to more deliglitful amusements. 

It frequently happens, that a design which, 
when considered at a distance, gave flattering j 
hopes of facility, mocks us in the execution with 
unexpected difficulties ; the mind which, while 
it considered it in the gross, imagined itself 
amply furnished %vith materials, hnds sometimes 
an unexpected barrenness and vacuity, and 
wonders whither all those ideas are vanished, 
which a little before seemed struggling for emis- 
sion. 

Sometimes many thoughts present themselves ; 
hut so confused and unconnected, that they are 
not without difficulty reduced to method or con- 
catenated in a regular and dependent series; 
the mind falls at once into a labyrinth, of which 
neither the beginning nor end can be disco- 
vered, and toils and struggles without progi’ess 
or extrication. 

It is asserted by Horace, that ** if matter be I 
once got together, words will be found with very 
little difficulty a position which, though suffi- 
ciently plausible to be inserted in poetical pre- 
cepts, is by no means strictly and philosophically 
true. If words were naturally and necessarily 
consequential to sentiments, it would always 
follow, that he who has most knowledge must 
have most eloquence, and that every man would 
clearly express what he fully understood : yet 
we find, that to think, and discourse, ai*e often 
the qualities of different persons : and many 
books might surely be produced, where just and 
noble sentiments arc degraded and obscured by 
unsuitable diction. 

Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the 
care of an author. Indeed, of many authors, 
and those not useless or contemptible, words 
are almost the only care ; many make it their 
study, not so much to strike out new sentiments, 
as to recommend those which are already known 
to more favourable notice by fairer decorations : 
but every man, whether he copies or invents, 
whether he delivers hia own thoughts or those 
fof another, has often found himself deficient in 
4he power of expression, big with ideas which 
he could not utter, obliged to ransack his me- 
in oiy for terms adequate to his conceptions, and 
at last unable to impress upon his reader the 
image existing in his own mind. 

It is on© of the common distresses of a writer, 
to be within a word of a happy period, to want 
only a single epithet to give amplification its full 
force, to require only a corx'espondent term in 
order to finish a paragraph with elegance, and 
make one of its members answer to the other ; 
hut these deficieiiees cannot always be supplied : 
and after a long study and vexation, the passage 
is turned anew, and the web amvoven that was 
so nearly fmifalied. 
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; But when thoughts and words are collected 
and adjusted, and the whole composition at last 
' concluded, it seldom gratifies the author, when 
he comes coolly and deliberately to review it, 
with the hopes which had been excited in the 
fury of the performance : novelty ahvays capti-* 
vates the mind ; as our thoughts rise fresh upon 
us, we readily believe them just and original, 
[ which, when the pleasure of production is over, 

I we find to be mean and common, or borrowed 
from the works of others, and supplied by me- 
mory rather than invention. 

But though it should happen that the writer 
finds no such fault in his performance, he is still 
to remember, that he looks upon it with partial 
eyes: and when he considers how* much men 
who could judge of others with great exactness, 
have often failed of judging of themselves, he 
will be afraid of deciding too hastily in his own 
favour, or of allowing himself to contemplate 
with too much, complacence, treasure that has 
not yet been brought to the test, nor passed the 
only trial that can stamp its value. 

; From the public, and only from the public, 
is he to await a confirmation of his claim, and a 
final justification of self-esteem ; but the public 
is not easily persuaded to favour an author. If 
mankind were left to judge for themselves, it is 
reasonable to imagine, that of such vpritings, at 
least, as describe the movements of the human 
passions, and of which every man carries the 
ai’chetype within him, a just opinion would be 
formed ; but whoever has remai’ked the fiite of 
books, must have found it governed by other 
causes than general consent arisingfrom general 
conviction. If a new performance happens not 
to fall into the hands of some who have courage 
to tell, and authority to propagate their opinion, 
it often remains long in obscurity, and perishes 
unknown and unexamined. A few, a very few, 
commonly constitute the taste of the time ; the 
judgment which they have once pronounced, 
some are too lazy to discuss, and some too timor- 
ous to contradict ; it may however be, I think, 
observed, that their power is greater to depress 
than exalt, as mankind are more credulous of 
censure than of praise. 

This perversion of the public Judgment is 
not to be rashly numbered amongst the miseries 
of an author: since it commonly serves, after 
miscarriage, to reconcile him to himself. Be- 
cause the world has sometimes passed an unjust 
sentence, he readily concludes the sentence un- 
just by which his performance is condemned; 
because some have been exalted above their 
merits by partiality, he is sure to ascribe the 
success of a rival, not to the merit of his work, 
but the zeal of his patrons. Upon the whole, 
as the author seems to share ail the common 
miseries of life, he appears to partake likewise of 
its leoitivcs and abatements. 
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dn Essay on an Ancient Propkeiical Inscription^ 
in Monidsh Rhyme, lately discovered near Lynn, 
in Noifolk, by Rrohus Rntannicus. 

FIRST PEINTjen IN THE TEAE 3 739. 

In Norfolk, near tke town of Lynn, in a field 
wkicii an ancient tradition of the country affirms 
to have been once a deep lake or meer, and 
which appears from authentic records to have 
been called, about two hundred years ago, Talus, 
or the Mai'sh, was discovered not long since a 
large square stone which is found upon an exact i 
inspection to be a kind of coarse marble, of a 
substance not firm enough to admit of being 
polished, yet harder than our common quarries 
afford, and not easily susceptible of injuries from 
%veather or outward accidents. 

It was brought to light by a farmer, who ob- 
serving his plough obstructed by something, 
through which the share could not make its way, 
ordered his servants to remove it. This was not 
effected without some difficulty, the stone being 
three feet four inches deep, and four feet square 
in the superficies, and consequently of a weight 
not easily manageable. Howevei*, by the ap- 
plication of levers, it was at length raised, and 
conveyed to a corner of the field, where it lay 
for some months entirely unregarded : nor per- 
haps had we ever been made acquainted with 
this venerable relique of antiquity, had not our 
good fortune been greater than our curiosity. 

A gentleman, well known to the learned 
world, and distinguished by the patronage of 
the Mivcefias of Norfolk, whose name, were I 
permitted to mention it, would excite the atten- 
tion of my reader, and add no small authority 
to my conjectures, observing, as he was walking 
that way, that the clouds began to gather and 
threaten Mm with a shower, had x'ecoui-se for 
shelter to the trees under wliich this stone hap- 
pened to lie, and sat down upon It In expecta- 
tion of fair weather. At length he began to 
amuse himself in his confinement, by clearirsg 


the earth from his seat with the point of his 
cane: and had continued this employment 
some time, when he observed several traces of 
letters antique and irregular, which by being 
very deeply engraven were still easily distin- 
guishable. 

This discovery so far i*aised his curiosity, that 
going home immediately, he procured an msti*u- 
ment proper for cutting out the clay, that filled 
up the spaces of the letters, and with very little 
labour made the inscription legible, which is 
here exhibited to the public : 

POST-OENITIS. 

CumlajfddemJiunc, magm 
Qui nuncjacet incola stagni, 

VdL pede eguus target, 

Vel arator vonj&re f ranget, 

Sentkt eegra nietiis, 

^undet pab-ia Jictus, 

Litforaque iitjiudv, 

JSesoncdmnt oppUia luctu : 

Ra7jz fcecunda ruhrl 
Serpent per prata coluhri 
ChraTfiina vastantes, 

P2ore$ frtictusqne vot'antes, 

Omnm /ccdanfes„ 

J^Hantes, et spolianics s 
Qmnqmm Mud pfugnaces, 

Runt per cuneta ininaces, > 

Fares absque tbnore, 

Ft pmgues absque laborc. 

JSorrida dcnientes 
Eapkt discordia gevites, 

Flimnia tu nc leges 
Mutabit, plurma n'gcs 
Ratio, coiiversd 
In rabi&n tunc cmiiremct uyse. 

Cifnthia, tunclatis 
Flordmnt lilia qiratis, 

Necfremere audehit 
Leo, sed violare t imebit, 

Oinnia consucius 
Fopfulari pasem lintm. 

Ante oculos natos 
CaXceafQs et cruciaios 
J&mferet ignavus, 

Vetiidque l&Mim prams. 

En, qmque qued minmi, 

Qmd dicas deiuque dirmi, 

Sangmnem equtes sugit, 

Nequebdim victa r&nugli. 

These lines he carefully copied, acebmpanied 
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ill Ills letter of July 19, with the following trans- 
lation. 

TO POSTERITY. 

Whene’er this stone, now hid beneath the lake. 

The horse shall trample, or the irfough shall break. 
Then, 0 my comitry i shait thou groan distrest. 

Grief swell thine eyes, and terror chUI thy breast. 

Tfiy streets with violence of woe shall sound. 

Loud as the billows bursting on the ground. 

Then through thy fields shall scarlet reptiles stray. 

And rapine and pollution mark their -way. 

Their hungry swarms the peaceful vale shall fright. 

Still fierce to threaten, still afraid to fight ; 

The teeming year’s whole product shall devour. 
Insatiate pluck the fruit, and crop the flower: 

Shall glutton on the industrious peasants’ spoil, 

Hob without fear, and fatten without toil ; 

Then o’er the world shall discord stretch her wings : 
Kings change their laws, and kingdoms change their 
kings. 

The bear enraged th’ affrighted moon shall dread ; 

The lilies o’er the vales triumphant spread ; 

Nor shall the lion, wont of old to reign 
Despotic o’er the desolated plain, 

Xlenccforth th’ inviolable bloom invade. 

Or dare to murmur in the flowery glade ; 

His tortured sons shall die before his thee, 

Wliile he lies melting in a lewd embrace; 

And, yet more strange ! his veins a horse shall drain, 
Nor shall the passive coward once complain. 

I make not the least doubt, but that this learn- 
ed person has given us, as an antiquary, a true 
and uncontrovertible representation of the wri- 
ter’s meaning, and am sure he can confiim it by 
inmimcrahle quotations from the authors of the 
mi4dle age, should he be publicly called upon 
by any man of eminent rank in the republic of 
letters ; nor will he deny the world that satisfac- 
tion, provided the animadverter pincceds with 
that sobriety and modesty, "with which it becomes 
every learned man to treat a subject of such im- 
portance. 

Yet with all proper deference to a name so 
Justly celebrated, I will take the freedom of ob- 
serving that he has succeeded better as a scholar 
than a poet ; having fallen below the strength, 
the conciseness, and at the same time below the 
perspicuity of his author. I shall not point out 
the particular passages in which this disparity is 
remarkable, but content myself with saying in 
general, that the criticisms, which there is room 
for on this translation, may be almost an incite- 
ment to some lawyer, studious of antiquity, to 
learn Latin. 

The inscription, which I now proceed to con- 
sider, wants no arguments to prove its antiquity 
to those among the learned, who are vei'sed in 
the writers of the darker ages, and know that 
the Latin poetry of those times was of a peculiar 
cast and air, not easy to be understood, and very 
difficult to be imitated, noi- can it be conceived 
that any man w'ould lay out his abilities on a 
way of writing, which though attained with 


much study, could gain hfin no reputation, and 
engrave his chimeras on a stone to astonish pos- 
terity. 

Its antiquity therefore is out of dispute ; but 
how high a degree of antiquity is to be assigned 
it, there is more ground for inquiry than deter- 
mination. How early Latin rhymes made their 
ai>pearaacc in the world is yet undecided by the 
critics. Verses of this kind were called Leo- 
nine ; but -whence they derived that appellation 
the learned Camden confesses himself ignorant, 
so that the style carries no certain marks of its 
age. I shall only observe farther on this head, 
that the characters are nearly of the same form 
with those on King Arthur’s coffin ; but whe- 
ther from tlieir similitude we may venture to 
pi’onounce them of the same date, X must refer 
to the decision of better judges. 

Our inability to fix the age of this inscription 
necessarily infers our ignorance of its author, 
with relation to whom many controversies may- 
be stai'ted worthy of the most profound learn- 
ing, and most indefatigable diligence. 

The first question that naturally arises is, 
Whether he was a Briton or a Saxon ? I had at 
first conceived some hope, that in this question, 
in which not only the idle curiosity of virtuosos, 
but the honour of two mighty nations, is con- 
cerned, some information might be drawn from 
the word Pat-ria [my country] in the third line ; 
England being not in propriety of speech the 
country of the Saxons ; at least not at their first 
arrival. But upon farther refiection this argu- 
ment appeared not conclusive, since we find that 
in all ages, foreigners have affiected to call Eng- 
land their coxmtry, even when, like the Saxons 
of old, they came only to plunder it. 

An argument in favour of the Britons, may 
indeed be drawn from the tenderness with which 
the author seems to lament his country, and the 
compassion he shows for its approaching cala- 
mities. I, who am a descendant from the Sax- 
ons, and therefore unwilling to say any thing 
derogatory from the reputation of my forefa- 
thers, must yet allow this argument its full 
force: for it has been rarely, very rarely, 
known that foreigners, however well treated, 
caressed, enriched, fiattered, or exalted, have re- 
garded this country with the least gratitude or 
affection, till the race has, by long continuance, 
after many generations, been naturalized and 
assimilated. 

They have been ready upon all occasions to 
prefer the petty interests of their own country, 
though perhaps only some desolate and worth- 
less corner of the world. They have employed 
the wealth of England, in paying troops to de- 
fend mud-wall towns, and uninhabitable rocks, 
and in purchasing banders Ibr territories, of 
which the natural sterility secured them from 
invasion. 

This argument, which wants no particular 
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Ifisttmces to confirm it, i.s I confess, of tbe 
greatest weight in this question, and Iriciiiies 
me strongly to believe, that the benevolent au- 
thor of this prediction must have been eoiij? a 
Briton. 

The learned discoverer of the inscription was 
pleased to insist with great warmth upon the 
etymology of the word Fatrut, which signify- 
ing, says he, the land (f my father, could be made 
use of by none, but such whose ancestors had 
resided here ; but in answer to this demonsti’a- 
tion, as he called it, I only desired him to take 
notice, how common it is for intruders of yes- 
terday, to pretend the same title wdth the an- 
cient ju'oprietors, and, having just received an 
estate by voluntary grant, to erect a claim of 
hereditary right. 

Nor is it less difficult to form any satisfactory 
conjecture, concerning the rank or condition of 
the writer, vAm, contented with a consciousness 
cf having done his duty, in leaving this solemn 
warning to his country, seems studiously to have 
avoided that veneration, to which his knowledge 
of futurity undoubtedly entitled him, and those 
honours which his memory might justly claim 
from the gratitude of posterity, and has there- 
fore left no trace, by which the most sagacious 
and diligent inquirer can hope to discover him. 

This conduct alone ought to convince us, that 
the prediction is of no small importance to man- 
kind, since the author of it appears not to have 
been influenced by any other motive than that 
noble and exalted philanthropy, wdiich is above 
the naiTOw views of recompense or applause, 

That interest had no share in this inscription, 
is evident beyond dispute, since the age in 
which he lived received neither pleasure nor in- 
struction from it. Nor is it less apparent from 
the suppx’ession of his name, that he was equally 
a stranger to that wild desire of fame, -which 
has sometimes infatuated the noblest minds. 

His modesty, howevex’, has not been able 
wholly to extinguish that curiosity, which so 
luiturally leads us, when we admire a pei’form- 
ance, to inquire after the author. Those whom | 
i have consulted on this occasion, and my zeal 
for the honour of this benefactor of my country 
has not suffered me to forget a single antiquary 
of reputation, have almost unanimously deter- 
mined, that it was written by a king. JFor 
where else, said they, are we to expect that 
greatness of mind, and that dignity of expres- 
sion, so eminently conspicuous In this inscrip- 
tion? 

It is with a proper sense of the weakness of 
ny own abilities, that X venture to lay before 
the public, the reasons which hinder me from con- 
curring with this opinion, which I am not only 
inclined to favour by my respect for the authors 
of it, but by a natural affection for monarchy, 
and a prevailing inclination to believe, that every 
excellence is inhex*ent in a king. 
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To condemn an opinion so agreeable to the 
rcvcj’ence due to the regal dignity, and counte- 
nanced by so groat authorities, -^vithout a long 
and accurate discussion, would be a temerity 
justly liable to the severest censures. A super- 
cilious and axTogant determination of a contro- 
versy of such importance, would doubtless be 
treated by the impartial and candid with the 
utmost indignation. 

But as I have too high an idea of the learning 
of my contemporaries, to obtrncle any crude, 
hasty, or indigested notions on the public, I 
have proceeded with the utmost degree of diffi- 
dence and caution j I have frequently reviewed 
all my arguments, traced them backwards to 
their first principles, and used every method of 
examination to discover -whether all the deduc- 
tions were natural and just, and whether I was 
not imposed on by some specious fallacy ; but 
the farther I carried my inquiries, and the longer 
I dwelt upon this great point, the more was I 
convinced, in spite of all my prejudices, that 
this wonderful prediction was not written by a 
Idng. 

For after a laborious and attentive perusal of 
histories, memoirs, chronicles, lives, characters, 
vindications, panegyrics, and epitaphs, I could 
find no sufficient authority for ascribing to any 
of our English monarchs, however gracious or 
glorious, any pr’ojdietical knowledge or pre- 
I science of futurity : which, when we consider 
how I’arely regal virtues are forgotten, how soon 
they ai’e discovei*ed, and how loudly they are 
celebrated, affords a probable argument at least, 

I that none of them have laid any claim to this 
character. For why should historians have 
omitted to embellish then* accounts with such a 
stx'ildng circumstance? or if the histories of that 
age are lost by length of time, why was not so 
uncommon an excellence transmitted to posterity 
in the more lasting colours of poetry ? Was that 
unhappy age without a Laui’eat ? Was there 
then no Young or Philips? no Ward or Mitchel, 
to snatch such wonders from oblivion, and im- 
mortalize a pidnce of such capacities? If this 
was really the case, let us , congratulate ourselves 
upon being reserved for better days; days so 
fruitful of happy writers, that no x>rincely vir- 
tue can shine in vain. Our monarchs are sur- 
rounded -xvith refined spirits, so penetrating that 
they frequently discover in their masters great 
qualities invisible to vulgar eyes, and which, 
did not they publish them to mankind, would 
be unobserved for ever. 

Nor is it easy to find in tbe lives of our mon- 
archs many instances of that regard for pos- 
terity, which seems to have been the prevailing 
temper of this venerable man. 1 have seldom 
in any of the gi^acious speeches delivered from 
the throne, and received with the highest grati- 
tude and satisfaction by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, disqovered any other concern than for the 
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ciuTent year, for which supplies are generally esteem for the coumsellor, let ns at length desist 
demanded in very pressing terms, and sometimes fi’om this inquiry, so useless in itself^ in which 
such as imply no remai'kable solicitude for pos- we have room to hope for so little satisfac- 
tcrity. tlon. Let us show otu* gratitude to the author, 

Kothing indeed can he more unreasonable by answering lus intentions, by considering mi- 
and absurd, than to require that a monarch, nutely the lines which he has left us, and ex- 
distracted with cares and surrounded with ene- aminiug their import without heat, precipitancy, 
mies, should involve himself in siiperfiuous or party^prejudices 5 let us endeavour to keep 


anxieties, by an unnecessary concern about fu- 
ture generations. Are not pretenders, mock- 
patriots, masquerades, operas, birth-nights, 
treaties, conventions, reviews, drawing-rooms, 
the births of heirs, and the deaths of queens, 
sufficient to overwhelm any capacity hut that of 
a king? Surely he that acquits himself success- 
fully of such alfairs, may content himself with 
the glory he acquires, and leave posterity to his | 
successors. I 

That this has been the conduct of most princes, 
is evident from the accounts of ail ages and na- 
tions j and therefore I hope it will not be thought 
that I have, without just reasons, deprived this 
inscription of the veneration it might demand as 
the work of a kin^. 

With what laborious struggles against preju- 
dice and inclination, with what efforts of rea- 
soning, and pertinacity of self-denial, I have 
prevailed upon myself to sacrifice the honour of 
this monument to the love of truth, none who 
are unacquainted with the fondness of a com- 
mentator will be able to conceive. But this in- 
stance will be, I hope, sufficient to convince the 
public, that I write with sincerity, and ^that, 
whatever my success may be, my intentions are 
good. 

Where we are to look for our author, it still 
remains to be considered ; whether in the high 
road of public employments, or the bye-paths 
of private life. 

It has always been observed of those that fre- 
quent a court, that they soon, by a kind of con- 
tagion, catch the regal spirit of neglecting futu- 
rity, The minister forms an expedient to sus- 
pend or perplex an inquiry into his measures 
for a few months, and applauds and triumphs 
in his own dexterity. The peer puts off his 
creditor for the present day, and forgets that he 
5s ever to see him more. The frown of a prince, 
and the loss of a pension, have indeed been 
found of wonderful efficacy, to abstract men’s 
thoughts from the present time, and fill them 
with zeal for the liberty and welfare of ages to 
come. But I am inclined to think more favour- 
ably of the author of this prediction, than that 
he was made a patriot by disappointment or dis- 
gust. If he ever saw a couri, I would willingly 
believe, that he did not owe his concern for pos- 
terity to his ill reception there, hut his ill recep- 
tion there to his concern for posterity. 

However, since truth is the same in the mouth 
of a hermit, or a prince, since it is not reason, 
but weakness, that makes us rate counsel by ooi* 


the just mean, between searching ambitiously 
for far-fetched interpretations, and admitting 
such low meaning, and obvious and low sense, 
as is inconsistent with those great and extensive 
views, which it is reasonable to ascribe to this 
excellent man. 

It may be yet farther asked, whether this in- 
scription, which appears in the stone., he an 
original, and not rather a version of a traditional 
prediction in the old British tongue, which the 
zeal of some learned man prompted him to trans- 
late and engrave in a more kiiov/n language for 
the instruction of future ages : hut as the lines 
carry at the first, view a reference both to the 
stone itself, and very remarkably to the place 
where it was found, I cannot see any foundation 
for such a suspicion. 

It remains now that we examine the sense 
and import of the inscription, •which, after hav- 
ing long dwelt upon it with the closest and most 
laborious attention, I must confess myself not 
yet able fully to comprehend. The following 
explications, therefore, arc by no means laid 
down as certain and indubitable truths, hut as 
conjectures not always wholly satisfactory even 
to myself^ and which I had not dared to propose 
to so enlightened an age, an age which abounds 
with those great ornaments of human nature, 
sceptics, anti-moralists, and infidels, but with 
hopes that they would excite some person of 
greater abilities, to penetrate further into the 
oraculous obscurity of tins wonderful pi’ediction. 

Not even the four first lines are without theii* 
difficulties, in which the time of the discovery 
of the stone seems to he the time assigned IVu* 
the events foretold by it. 

Cum lajiulon hunc^ magni 
Qni nunc jacct hicola stagni 
Vd pede equus tangef, 

Vd orator voincrefranget, 

Sentict tsgra metas^ 

Bffundet patriafieiuSi 
Littoraque iiiJiuctUt 
Eesonabunt oppida luciu. 

Whene’er this stone, now hid beneath the lake, 

The horse shall trample, or the plough shall break. 
Then, 0 my country ! shalt thou groan distrest, 

Grief in thine eyes, and terror in thy breast. 

Thy streets with violence of -woo shall sound, 

Loud as the billows bursting on the ground. 

When this stone,’* says he, which nou 
lies hid beneath, the waters of a deep lake, sbai 
he struck upon by the horse, or broken by the 
plough, then shdt thou, my country, be asto- 
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Rislied with terrors, arul <lmwned in tears ; then 
shall thy towi’is souiul with lameutationSj as thy 
shores with the roarings of the waves,” These 
are the words literally reodcred, but how are 
they verified ? The lahe is dry, the stone is turned 
up, but there Is no appearance of this dismal 
scene. Is not ail at home satisfaction and tran- 
quillity ? all abroad submission and compliance ? 
Is it the interest or inclination of any prince or 
state to draw a sword against ns ? and are we 
not nevertheless secured by a numerous stand- 
ing army, and a king who is himself an army ? 
Have our troops any other employment than to 
march to a revie w ? Have our fleets encountered 
any thing but. winds and worms? To me the 
present state of the nation seems so far from 
any resemblance to the noise and agitation of a 
lemp(;stuo«s sea, that it may be much more pro- 
perly compared to the dead stillness of the waves 
Iveforc a storm. 

Nimi fcecunda rnhri 
Sei’pent per prata coiub}% 

Gramina vasianteSi 
Fiores J'ruclusqiie vortmh’S^ 

07 nma feedau/es, 

FitiantcSi ei spoHantes / 

Qmnqaar/i baud pugmccs 
Ibimt per cuncta viinaccs, 

Fures absQUeJmore, 

Et pingues absque laloi'C, 

Then through thy fields shall scarlet reptiles stray. 

And rapine and pollution mark their way. 

'‘I’heir hungry swarms the peaceful vale shall fright, 

Still fierce to threaten, still afraid to fight ; 

The teeming year’s whole product shall devour, 
Insatiate pluck tlio fruit, and crop the flower : 

Shall glutton on the industrious peasant’s spoil, 

Rob without fear, and. fatten without toil. 

He seems, in these verses, to descend to a 
]furticular account of this dreadful calamity; 
but his description is capable of very different 
senses with almost equal probability. 

Red serpentSy says he, (ruhn colubri are the 
Latin words, which the poetical, translator has 
rendered scarlet rejdiles, using a general term 
for a particular, in my opinion too licentiously,) 
Red serpents shall wander o*er her meadows, 
and pillage and pollute,” &c. The particular 
mention of the colour of this destructive viper 
may be some guide to us in this iabyidnth, 
through which, I must acknowledge, 1 cannot 
yet have any certain path. I confess that when 
a few days after my perusal of this passage, I 
Iseard of the multitude of lady-birds seen in 
Kent, 1 began to imagine that these were the 
f.vtal insects, by which the island was to be laid 
waste, ami therefore looked over all accounts of 
them with uncommon concern. But when my 
first terrors began to subside, I soon recollected 
that these creatures, having both wings and 
feet, would scarcely have been called serpents ; 
and was quickly ixmvinced by their leaving the 


country without doing any hurt, that ifu.y had 
no quaiitjq but the colour, in common with the 
ravagers here described. 

As 1 am not able to determine any thing on 
this question, I shall content myself with col- 
lecting, into one view, the several properties of 
this pestiferous brood, with which we are threat- 
ened, as hints to more sagacious and fortunate 
readers, who, when they shall find any red anU 
mal that range.s uncontrolled over the country, 
and devours the labours of the trader and the 
husbandman; that carries with it corruption, 
rapine, pollution, and devastation ; that threat- 
ens without courage, robs without fear, and is 
pampered without labour, they may know that 
the prediction is completed. Let me only re- 
mark farther, that if the style of this, as of all 
other predictions, is figurative, the serpent, a 
wretched animal that crawls upon the earth, is 
a proper emblem of low views, self-interest, and 
base submission, as well as of cruelty, mischief, 
and malevolence. 

I cannot forbear to observe in this place, that 
as it is of no advantage to mankind to be foi'e- 
warned of inevitable and insurmountable mis- 
fortunes, the author probably intended to hint 
to his countrymen, the proper remedies for the 
evils he describes. In this calamity, on which 
he dwells longest, and which he seems to de- 
plore with the deepest sorrow, he points out one 
cii’cumstance, which may he of great use to dis- 
perse our apprehensions, and awaken us from 
that panic which the reader must necessarily 
fee! at the first transient view of this dreadful 
description. These serpents, says the original, 
are haud pugnaces, of no fighting race : they 
will threaten, indeed, and hiss, and terrify the 
weak, and timorous, and thoughtless, but have 
no real courage or strength. So that the mis- 
chief done by them, their i*avages, devastations, 
and robberies, must be only the consequences of 
cowardice in the sufferers, who are harassed and 
oppressed only because they suffer it without 
resistance. We are there|bre to remember 
whenever the pest here threatened shall invade 
us, that submission and tameness will be certain 
ruin, and that nothing but spirit, vigilance, ac- 
tivity, and opposition, can presex’ve us from the 
most hateful and reproachful misery, that of 
being plundered, starved, and devoured by ver- 
min and by reptiles, 

Horrida demcnies 
Eapu't dkeordia gentes^ 

Flar'mia time leges 
Muiahil, plurma reges 
Natio. 

Tlien o’er the world shall discord stretch bar wings^ 

Kings change tlieir laws, and kingdoms change their 
kings. 

Here the author takes a general survey of the 
state of the world, and the ch«mges that were to 
4C 
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happen about the time of the discovery of this 
monument in many nations. As it is not likely 
that he intended to touch upon the affairs of 
other countries any farther than the advantage 
of his own made it necessary, we may reasonably 
conjecture, that he had a full and distinct view 
of all the negotiations, treaties, confederacies, 
of all the triple and quadruple alliances, and all 
the leagues offensive and defensive, in which we 
were to be engaged, either as principals, acces- 
saries, or guarantees, whether by policy, or hope, 
or fear, or our concern for preserving the 
(f poioer^ or our tenderness for the liberties of 
Europe. He knew that our negotiators would 
interest us in the affairs of the whole earth, and 
that no state could either rise or decline in power, 
either extend or lose its dominions, without af- 
fecting politics and influencing our councils. 

This passage will bear an easy and natural 
application to the present time, in which so 
many revolutions have happened, so many na- 
tions have changed their masters, and so many 
disputes and commotions are embroiling almost 
in every part of the world. 

That almost every state in Europe and Asia, 
that is, almost every country then known, is I 
comprehended in this prediction, may be easily i 
conceived j but whether it extends to regions at 
that time undiscovered, and portends any alter- 
ation of government in Carolina and Georgia, 
let more able or more daring expositors deter- 
mine. 

Conversa 

In raMem tuivc contremet Ursa 

Cynthia* 

The bear enraged, th’ allVightcd moon shall dread. 

The terror created to the moon by the anger 
of the bear, is a strange expression, but may 
perhaps relate to the appi’eliensions raised in the 
Turkish empire, of whi<jh a crescent or new | 
moon is the imperial standard, by the increasing 
power of the Empress of Russia, whose domi- 
nions lie under the northern constellation called 
the Bear, 

Tmic latis 

Morebant lUin pmfh. 

Tlhe lilies o’er the vales triumphant spread. 

The lilies borne by the kings of France are an 
apt representation of that country; and their 
flourishing over wide-extended valleys, seems to 
regard the new inci’ease of the French powei*, 
wealth, and dominions, by the advancement of 
their trade, and the accession of Lorain. This 
is at flrst view an obvious, but perhaps for that 
very reason not the true, inscription. How can 
w’e reconcile it with the following passage, 

Bccjrcniere avdebit 

Leo^ sed molars. ibmUtt \ 


Omnia consnetus 
Boptdari pascua 

Nor shall the lion, wont of old to reign 
Despotic o’er the desolated plain, 

Henceforth th’ inviolable bloom iuv^ade. 

Or dare to murmur in the flowery glade, 

in which the lion that used at pleasure to lay the 
pastures waste, is represented as not daring to 
touch the lilies, or murmur at their growth? 
The lion, it is true, is one of the supporters of 
the arms of England, and may therefore figure 
our countrymen, who have in ancient times 
made France a desert. But can it be said, that 
the lion dares not murmur or rage {iovfremere 
may import both), when it is evident, that for 
many years this whole kingdom has murmured ? 
however, it may be at present calm and secure, 
by its confidence in tbe wisdom of our politicians 
and the address of our negotiators. 

Ante omdos mtos 
Calceaios et crudatos 
Jam fared ignainis, 

Vetitaque UMdine pramts. 

His tortured sons shall die before his face, 

While he lies melting in a lewd embrace. 

Here are other things mentioned of the lion 
equally unintelligible, if we suppose them to be 
spoken of our nation, as that he lies sluggish, 
and depraved with unlawful lusts, while his 
offspring is trampled and tortured before his 
eyes. But in that place can the English be said 
to be trampled or tortured ? Where are they 
treated with injustice or contempt? What na- 
tion is there from pole to pole that does not rev- 
erence the nod of the British King? Is not our 
commerce unrestrained ? Are not the riches of 
the world our own ? Do not our ships sail un- 
molested, and our merchants traffic in perfect 
security? Is not the very name of England 
treated by foreigners in a manner never known 
before? Or if some slight injuries have been 
offered, if some of our petty traders have been 
stopped, our possessions threatened, our effects 
confiscated, our flag insulted, or our ears crop- 
ped, have we lain sluggish and unactive? Have 
not our fleets been seen in triumph at Spithead? 
Did not Hosier visit the Bastimentos, and is 
not Haddock now stationed at Fort Mahon ? 

En quoqae quoa mirnm. 

Quod dicas deniqtie dintnif 
Sanguinmi eqms mgitt 
Neqm belJua victa ramugit. 

And, yet more strange! his veins a horse shah drain, 

Nor shall the passive coward once complain. 

It is farther asserted in the concluding lines, 
that the horse shall suck the lion’s blood. This 
is still more ohscure than any of the rest; and 
indeed the difficulties I have met xvith ever since 
tbe flrst mention of the lion are so many and 
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great, that I had, in utter despair of sarmountiug 
them, once desisted from my design of publishing 
any thing upon this subject : but was prevailed 
upon by the importunity of some friends, to 
whom I can deny nothing, to resume my de- 
sign ; and I must own, that nothing animated 
me so much as the hope they flattered me with, 
that my essay might be inserted in the Gazet- 
teer, and so become of service to my country. 

That a weaker animal should suck the blood 
of a stronger without resistance, is xvholly im- 
probable and inconsistent with the regard for 
self-preservation, so observable in every order 
and species of beings. We must therefore ne- 
cessarily endeavour after some figurative sense 
not liable to so insuperable an objection. 

Were I to proceed in the same tenor of inter- 
pretation, by which I explained the moon and 
the lilies, I might observe that a hoj’se is the arms 

of H-; . But how then does the horse 

suck the lion’s blood ? Money is the blood of 

the body politic. But my zeal for the present 

happy establishment will not suffer me to pursue 
a train of thought that leads to such shocking 
conclusions. The idea is detestable, and such 
ns, it ought to be hoped, can enter into the mind 
of none but a virulent Republican, or bloody 
Jacobite. There is not one honest man in the 
nation unconvinced how weak an attempt it 
would he to endeavour to confute this insinua- 
tion. An insinuation which no party will dare 
to abet, and of so fatal and desti’uctive a ten- 
dency, that it may pi’ove equally dangerous to 
the author, whether true or false. 

As therefore I can form no hypothesis on 
which a consistent interpretation may be built, 

I must leave these loose and unconnected hints 
entirely to the candour of the reader, and con- 
fess that I do not think my scheme of explica- 
tion just, since I cannot apply it throughout the 
whole without involving myself in difficulties, 
from which the ablest interpreter would find it 
no easy matter to get free. 

Being therefore convinced, upon an attentive 
and deliberate review of these observations, and 
a consultation with my friends, of whose abilities 
I have the highest esteem, and whose impar- 
tiality, sincerity, and probity, I have long known 
and frequently experienced, that my conjectures 
are in general very uncertain, often improbable, 
and sometimes little less than apparently false, 1 
was long in doubt whether I ought not entirely 
to suppress them, and content myself with pub- 
lishing in the Gazetteer the inscription, as it 
stands engraven on the stone, without transla- 
tion or commentarjr, unless that ingenious and 
learned society should favour the world with 
their own remarks. 

To this scheme, which I thought extremely 
well calculated for the public good, and there- 
fore very eagerly communicated to my acquaint- 
ance and fellow-students, some objections were 


I started, which, as I had not foreseen, I Wiis uu- 
j able to answer. 

I It was observed first, That the Dm7;f/ Disser^ 
tations published by that fraternity, are written 
with such profundity of sentiment, and filled 
with such uncommon modes of expression as to 
be themselves sufficiently unintelligible to vulgar 
readers, and that therefore the venerable obscu- 
rity of this prediction, would much less excite 
the cui'iosity and awaken the attention of man- 
kind, than if it were exhibited in any other 
paper, and placed in opposition to the clear and 
easy style of an author generally understood. 

To this argument, formidable as it v/as, I an- 
swered, after a short pause, that, with all proper 
deference to the gi*eat sagacity and advanced 
age of the objector, I could not but conceive 
that his position confuted itself, and that a reader 
of the Gazetteer, being by bis own confession 
accustomed to encounter difficulties, and search 
for meaning where it was not easily to be found, 
must be better prepared than any other man for 
the perusal of these ambiguous expressions. 
And that, besides, the explication of this stone, 
being a task which nothing could surmount but 
the most acute penetration joined with indefa- 
tigable patience, seemed in reality reserved for 
those who have given proofs of both in the high- 
est degree, by reading and understanding the 
Gazetteer. 

This answer satisfied every one but the ob- 
jector, who, with an obstinacy not very uncom- 
mon, adhered to his own opinion, though he 
could not defend it ; and not being able to make 
any reply, attempted to laugh away my argu- 
ment, but found the rest of my friends so little 
disposed to jest upon this important question, 
that he was forced to restrain his mirth, and 
content himself with a sullen and contemptuous 
silence. 

Another of my friends, whom I had assembled 
on this occasion, having owned the solidity of 
my answer to the first objection, offered a se- 
cond, which in his opinion could not be so easily 
defeated. 

“ I have observed,” says he, that the essays 
in the Gazetteer, though written on very impor- 
tant subjects by the ablest hands which ambition 
can incite, friendship engage, or money procure, 
have never, though circulated through the king- 
dom with the xitmost application, had any re- 
markable influence upon the people. I know 
many persons of no common capacity, that hold 
it sufficient to peruse the papers four times a 
year; and others who receive them regulaidy, 
and, without looking upon them, treasure them 
under ground lor the benefit of posterity. So 
that the inscription may, by being inserted there, 
sink once more into darkness and oblivion, in- 
stead of informing the age, and assisting our 
present ministry in the regulation of their naea- 
sures.” 
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Another observed, that nothing was more 
unreasonable than my hope, that any remarks 
or elucidations would he drawn up hy that fra<- 
teniity, since their own employments do not 
allow them any leisure for such attempts. 
Every one knows that panegyric is in its own 
nature no easy task, and that to defend is much 
more difficult than to attack j consider then, 
says he, what industry, what assiduity it must 
require, to praise and Yindlcate a ministry like 
ours. 

It was hinted hy another, that an inscription 
which had no relation to any particular set of 
men amongst us, but was composed many ages 
before the parties, which now divide the nation, 
had a being, could not be so properly conveyed 
to the world by means of a paper dedicated 
to political debates. 

Another to whom I had communicated my i 
own observations in a more private manner, and 
who had inserted some of his own arguments, 
declared it as his opinion, that they were, though 
•very controvertible and unsatisfactory, yet too 
valuable to be lost 5 and that though to insert 
the inscription in a paper of wliich such num- 
bers are daily distributed at the expense of the 
public, would doubtless be very agreeable to the 
generous design of the author, yet he hoped 
thht as all the students, either of politics or an- 
tiquities, would receive both pleasure and im- 
provement from the dissertation with which it 
is accompanied, none of them would regret to 
pay for so agreeable an entertainment. 

It cannot be wondered that I have yielded at 
last to such weighty reasons, and such insinu- 
ating compliments, arid chosen to gratify at once 
the inclination of friends and the vanity of an 
author, f et I should think I had very imper- 
fectly discharged my* duty to my country, did I 
not warn all vrhom either interest or curiosity 
shall incite to the perusal of this treatise, not to 
lay any stress upon my explications. 

How a more complete and indisputable inter- 
pretation may be obtained, it is not easy to say. 
This will, I suppose, he readily granted, that it 
is not to be (fxpected from any single hand, but 
from the joint inquiries and united labours of a | 
numerous society of able men, instituted hy au- j 
thority, selected with great discernment and 
impai’tiaiity, and supported at the ciiarge of the 
nation. 

I am very far from a]>prehending that any 
proposal for the attainment of so desirable an 
end, will be rejected by this inquisitive and en- 
lightened age, and shall therefore lay before the 
public the project which I have formed and 
matured by long consideration, for the institu- 
tion of a society of commentators upon this in- 
scription. 

I humbly propose, that thirty of the most 
disOnguished genius be chosen i<)r this employ- 
ment,, half fi’om thii jfinj of court, and half from 


the army, and be mcoi*po2*ated into a society for 
five years, under the name of the Socif/j’y of 
Commentators. 

That great undertakings can only be fexecuted 
by a great number of hands, is too evident to 
require any proof; and I am afraid all that read 
this scheme will think that it is chiefiy defective 
in this respect, and that when they refiect how 
many commissaries were thought necessary at 
Seville, and that even their negotiations entirely 
miscarried, probably for want of mox’e associates, 
they will conclude that I have proposed impos- 
sibilities, and that the ends of the institution 
will be defeated by an injudicious and iii-timed 
frugality. 

But if it be considered, how well the persons 
I recommend must have been qualified by their 
education and profession for the provinces as- 
signed them, the objection %viU grow less weighty 
than it appears. It is well known to be the 
constant study of the lawyers to discover in acts 
of parliament, meanings which escaped the 
committees that drew them up, and the senates 
that passed them into laws, and to explain wills 
into a sense wholly contrary to the intention of 
the testator. How easily may an adept in these 
admirable and useful arts, penetrate into the 
most bidden import of this prediction? A man 
accustomed to satisfy himself with the obvious 
and natui'al meaning of a sentence, does not 
easily shake off his habit ; but a true-bi’ed law- 
yer never contents himself with one sense, when 
there is another to be found. 

Nor will the beneficial consequences of this 
scheme terminate in the explication of this mo- 
nument ; they will extend much farther: for the 
commentators having sharpened and improved 
their sagacity by this long and difficult coui’se of 
study, will, when they return into public life, 
be of wonderful service to the government, in 
examining pamphlets, songs, and journals, and 
in drawing up informations, indictments, and 
instructions for special juries. They will be 
■wonderfully fitted for the posts of xittorney and 
Solicitor General, but will excel above all, as 
licensers for the stage. 

The gentlemen of the. army will eipially adorn 
the province to which I have assigned them, of 
setting the discoveries and sentiments of their 
associates in a clear and agreeable light. The 
lawyers are well known to be very happy in ex- 
pressing their ideas, being for the most part able 
to make tliemselves understood by none but their 
own fraternity. But the geniuses of the> army 
have sufficient opportunities, by their free access 
to tlie levee and the toilet, their constant atteis- 
dance on balls and assemblies, and that ahuu- 
dant leisure which they enjoy beyond any other 
body of men, to acquaint themselves with every 
new word and prevailing mode of expresshm, 
and to attain' the utmost nicety and most polish- 
ed prcf.fi tiess of language. 
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It will be necessary, that during their atten- 
dance upon the society, they be exempt from 
any obligation to appear in Hyde- Park ; and 
that upon no emergency, however pressing, they 
be called away from their studies, unless the na- 
tion be in immediate danger by an insurrection 
of weavers, coliiei-s, or smugglers. 

There may not perhaps he found in the army 
such a number of men, who have ever conde- 
scended to pass through the labours and irksome 
forms of education, in use among the lower 
classes of people, or submitted to learn the mer- 
cantile and plebeian arts of writing and reading. 
I must own, that though I entirely agree with 
tim notions of the uselessness of any such trivial 
accomplishments in the military profession, and 
of their inconsistency with more valuable attain- 
ments ; though I am convinced, that a man who 
can read and write, becomes, at least, a very dis- 
agreeable companion to his brother soldiers, if 
he docs not absolutely shun tlieir necjuaintanee ; 
that he is apt to imhibe from his books odd 
notions of liberty and independency, and even 
sometimes of morality and virtue, utterly incon- 
sistent with the desirable character of a pretty 
gentleman : though writing frequently stains the 
whitest finger, and reading has a natural ten- 
<lency to cloud the aspect, and depress that airy 
and thoughtless vivacity, which is the distin* 
guishing characteristic of a modern warrior j yet 
on this single occasion, I cannot but heartily 
wish, that by a strict search there may be dis- 
c(>vered in the army fifteen men who can wrHe 
and read. 

I know that the knowledge of the alphabet is 
so disreputable among these gentlemen, that 
those who have by iU fortune formerly been 
taught it, have x>artly forgot It by disuse, and 
partly concealed it from the world, to avoid 
the railleries and insults to whhsU their education 
might make them liable : I propose, therefore, 
that all the officers of the array may be examined 
upon oath one by one, and that if fifteen cannot 
be selected who are at present so qualified, the 
deficiency may be suj>jdied out of those who 
having once learned to read, may perhaps, with 
the assistance of a master, in a short time reiresh 
their memories- 

It may be thought, at the first sight of this 
proposal, that it might not be improper to assign 
to every commentator a reader and secretary ; 
Imt it maybe easily conceived, that not only the 
public might murmur at such an addition of 
expense, but that by the unfaithfulness or 
negligence of their servants, the discoveries of 
the society may be carried to foreign courts, 
and made use of to the disadvantage of our own 
country. 

For the residence of this society, I cannot j 
ikink any place more proper than Greenwich- 
Hoapital, in which they may have thirty apart- > 


ments fitted up for them, that they may malo; 
their observations in private, a^d meet once a 
day in the painted hall to compare them. 

If the establishment of this society be thought 
a matter of too much importance to be deferred 
till the new buildings are finished, it will be 
necessary to make room for their reception, by 
the expulsion of such of the seamen as have no 
pretensions to the settlement there, but fractiu'ed 
limbs, loss of eyes, or decayed constitutions, 
who have lately been admitted in such numbers, 
that it is now scai*ce possible to accommodate a 
nobleman’s groom, footman, or postilion, in a 
manner suitable to the dignity of his profession, 
and the original design of the foundation. 

The situation of Greenwich will naturally 
dispose them to reflection and study: and parti- 
cular caution ought to be used, lest any inter- 
ruption be suffered to dissipate their attention or 
distract their meditations : for this reason, ail 
visits and letters from ladies ai’e strictly to be 
prohibited ; and if any of the membei’s shall be 
detected with a lap-dog, pack of cards, box of 
dice, draught table, snuff-box, or looking-glass, 
he shall for the first offence be confined for three 
mouths to water-gruel, and for the second be ex- 
pelled the society, 

bJothing now remains, but that an estimate be 
made of the expenses necessary for canying on 
this noble and genci*ous design. The salary to 
be allowed each professor cannot be less than 
2000/. a year, which is indeed more than the re- 
gulai* stipend of a commissioner of excise, but it 
must be remembered, that the commentators 
have a much more clifficiilt and important em- 
ployment, and can expect their salaries but tor 
the short space of five years, whereas a com- 
missioner (unless he imi>rudently suffers him- 
self to be carried away by a whimsical ten- 
derness for his country) has an establishment 
for life. 

It will be necessary to allow the society in ge- 
neral, 80,000/. yearly for the support of the pub- 
lic table, and 40,000/. for secret service. 

Thus will the ministry have a fair prospect of 
obtaining the full sense and impox*tof the predic- 
tion, without burthening the public with more 
than 050,000/. which may be paid out of the 
sinking fund ; or if it be not thought proper to 
violate that sacred treasure by converting any 
part of it into uses not primarily intended, may 
be easily mised by a general poll-tax, or excise 
upon bread. 

Having ROW completed my scheme, a scheme 
calculated for the public benefit, without regard 
to any party, I entreat all sects, factions, mid 
distinctlona of men among us, to lay aside for a 
time their party feuds and petty animosities j 
and by a warm concurrence on this urgent occa- 
sion, teach posterity to sacrifice every private 
interest to the advantage of their country. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF 
AFFAIRS IN 1756 . 

FROM THE LITERARY MAGAZINE, No. IV. 

The time is now come in which every English- 
man expects to be informed of the national af- 
fairs, and in which he has a right to have that 
expectation gratified. Fox' whatever may be 
urged by ministers, or those whom vanity or 
interest make the followers of ministers, con- 
cerning the necessity of confidence in our gover- 
nors and the presumption of prying with pro- 
fane eyes into the recesses of policy, it is evident 
that this reverence can be claimed only by coun- 
sels yet unexecuted, and projects suspended in 
deliberation. But when a design has ended in 
miscarriage or success, when every eye and 
every ear is witness to general discontent, or 
general satisfaction, it is then a proper time to 
disentangle confusion, and illusti*ate obscurity, 
to show by what causes every event was pro- 
duced, and in what effects it is likely to termi- 
nate 3 to lay down with distinct particularity 
what rumour always huddles in general excla- 
mations, or perplexes by undigested narratives ; 
to show whence happiness or calamity is derived, 
and whence it may be expected 3 and honestly 
to lay before the people what inquiry can gather 
of the past, and conjecture can estimate of the 
future. 

The general subject of the j^resent war is suf- 
ficiently known. It is allowed on both sides, 
that hostilities began in America, and that the 
Xi’rench and English quarrelled about the boun- 
daries of their settlements, about gi-ounds and 
rivers to which, I am afraid, neither can show 
any other right than that of power, and 
which neither can occupy but by usurpation, 
and the disj)ossession of the natural lords and 
original inliabitants. Such is the contest, that 
no honest man can heartily wish success to 
either party. 

It may indeed be alleged, that the Indians 
have granted large tracts of land both to one 
and to the other : but these grants can add little 
to the validity of our titles, till it be experienced 
how they were obtained 3 for if they were ex- 
torted by violence, or induced by fraud 3 by 
threats, which the miseries of other nations had 
shown not to be vain, or by pi-omises of which 
no performance xvas ever intended, what are 
they but new modes of usurpation, but new in- 
stances of cruelty and treachery ? 

And indeed what hut false hope or resistless 
terror can prevail upon a weaker nation to in- 
vite a stronger into their country, to give their 
lands to strangers whom no affinity of mannei's, 
or similitude of opinion, can he said to recom- 
mend, to permit them to build towns from which 
the natives are excluded, to raise fortresses by 
which they are intimidated, to settle themselves 


with such strength that they cannot afterwards 
be expelled, but are for ever to remain the mas- 
ters of the original inhabitants, the dictators of 
their conduct, and the arbiters of their fate ? 

When we see men acting thus against the 
precepts of reason, and the instincts of natux’e, 
we cannot hesitate to determine, that by some 
means or other they were debarred fi'om choice 3 
that they were lured or frightened into compli- 
ance ; that they either granted only what they 
found impossible to keep, or expected advantages 
upon the faith of their new inmates, which 
there was no purpose to confer upon them. It 
cannot he said, that the Indians originally in- 
vited us to their coasts ; xvo v/ent uncalled and 
unexpected to nations v/ho had no imagination 
that the earth contained any inhabitants so dis- 
tant and so dilTerent from themselves. We 
astonished them with our ships, with our arms, 
and with our general superiority. They yield- 
ed to us as to beings of another and higher race, 
sent among them from some .unknown regions, 
with power which naked Indians could not re- 
sist, and which they were therefore, by every 
act of humility, to propitiate, that they who 
could so easily destroy, might be induced to 
spare. 

To this influence, and to this only, are to he 
attributed all the cessions and submissions of 
the Indian princes, if indeed any such cessions 
were ever made, of which we have no witness 
but those who claim from them ; and there is no 
gi’eat malignity in suspecting, that those who 
have robbed have also lied. 

Some colonies indeed have been established 
more peaceably than others. The utmost extre- 
mity of wrong has not always been practised ; 
but those that have settled in the new woiid on 
the fairest terms, have no other merit than that 
of a scrivener w 5 io ruins in silence, over a plun- 
derer that seizes by force ; all have taken what 
had other owners, and all have had recourse to 
arms, rather than quit the prey on which they 
had fastened. 

The American dispute between the French 
and us is therefore only the quari*el of two rob- 
bers for the spoils of a passenger 3 but as robbers 
have terms of confederacy, which they are oblig- 
ed to observe as members of the gang, so the 
English and French may have relative rights, 
and do injustice to each other, while both are 
injuring the Indians. And such, indeed, is the 
present contest 5 they have parted the northern 
continent of America between them, and are 
now disputing about their boundaries, and each 
is endeavouring the destruction of the other by 
the help of the Indians, whose interest it is that 
both should be destroyed. 

Both nations clamour with great vehemence 
about infractions of limits, violation of treaties, 
open usurpation, insidioxis artifices, and breach 
of faith. The English rail at the perfidious 
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Freneb, and the French at the encroaching 
English : they quote treaties on each side, 
charge each other with aspiring to universal 
monarchy, and complain on either part of the 
insecurity of possession near such turbulent 
neigbhours. 

Through this mist of controversy it can raise 
no wonder that the truth is not easily discovex’ed. 
When a quarrel has been long carried on between 
individuals, it is often very hard to tell by whom 
it was begun. Every fact is darkened hy dis- 
tance, by i nterest, and by multitudes. Informa- 
tion is not easily procui’ed from far ; those %vhom 
the truth will not favour, will not step volunta- 
j'ily forth to tell it : and where there are many 
agents, it is easy for every single action to be 
concealed. 

Ail these causes concur to the obscurity of 
the question, By whom were hostilities in 
America commenced?” Perhaps there never 
can be remembered a time in which hostilities 
bad ceased. Two powerful colonies inflamed 
witli immemorial rivalry, and placed out of the 
superintendence of the mother nations, were 
not likely to be long at rest. Some opposition 
was always going forward, some mischief was 
every day done or meditated, and the boi’derers 
were always better pleased with what they could 
snatch from their neighbours, than what they 
had of their own. 

In this disposition to reciprocal invasion a 
cause of dispute never could he wanting. The 
forests and deserts of America are without land- 
marks, and thei'efore cannot be particularly spe- 
cifled in stipulations; the appellations of those 
wide-extended regions have in every mouth a 
diiferent meaning, and are understood on either 
side as inclination happens to contract or extend 
them. Who has yet pretended to define how 
much of America is included in Brazil, Mexico, 
or Peru ? It is almost as easy to divide the At- 
lantic ocean by a line, as clearly to ascertain 
the limits of those uncultivated, uninhabitable, 
unmeasured regions. 

It is likewise to be considered, that contracts 
concerning boundaries are often left vague and 
indefinite without necessity, by the desire of each 
party to interpret the ambiguity to its own ad- 
vantage when a fit opportunity shall be found. 
In forming stipulations, the commissaries are 
often ignorant, and often negligent; they are 
sometimes weary with debate, and contract a 
tedious discussion into general terms, or j’efer 
it to a former treaty, which was never under- 
stood. The weaker part is always afi*akl of re- 
quiring explanations, and the stronger always 
has an interest in leaving the question unde- 
cided ; thus it will happen, without great cau- 
tion on either side, that after long treaties so- 
lemnly ratified, the rights that had been disputed 
are still equally open to controversy. 

In America, it may be easily supposed, that 


there are tracts of land not yet claimed by either 
party, and therefore mentioned in no ti’eaties, 
which yet one or the other may be afterwards 
inclined to occupy; but to these vacant and un- 
settled countries each nation may pretend, as 
each conceives itself intitled to all that is not 
expressly gi’anted to the other. 

Here then is a perpetual ground of contest : 
every enlargement of the possessions of either 
will be considered as something taken from the 
other, and each will endeavour to regain what 
had never been claimed, but that the other oc- 
cupied it. 

Thus obscure in its original is the American 
contest. It is difficult to find the first invader, 
or to tell where invasion properly begins ; but 
I suppose it is not to be doubted, that after the 
last war, when the French had made peace with 
such apparent superiority, they naturally began 
to treat us with less respect in distant parts of 
the world, and to consider us as a people from 
whom they had nothing to fear, and who could 
no longer presume to contravene their designs 
or to check their progress. 

The power of doing wrong with impunity sel- 
dom waits long for the will ; and it is reasonable 
to believe, that in America the French would 
avow their purpose of aggrandizing themselves 
with at least as little reserve as in Europe. We 
may therefore readily believe, that they were 
unqxuet neighbours, and had no great i*egard to 
right, which they believed us no longer able to 
enforce. 

That in forming a line of forts behind our co- 
lonies, if in no other part of their attempt, they 
had acted against the general intention, if not 
against the literal terms of treaties, can scarcely 
be denied ; for it never can be supposed that we 
intended to be inclosed between the sea and 
the French garrisons, or preclude ourselves 
from extending our plantations backwards to 
^any length that our convenience should require. 

With dominion is confeiTed every thing that 
can secure dominion. He that has the coast, 
has likewise the sea to a certain distance; he 
that possesses a fortress, has the right of pro- 
hibiting another fortress to be built within the 
command of its cannon. When, therefore, we 
planted the coast of North America, we sup- 
posed the possession of the inland region 
granted to an indefinite extent ; and every na- 
tion that settled in that part of the world, 
seems by the permission of every other nation, 
to have made the same supposition in its own 
favour. 

Here then, perhaps, it will he safest to fix the 
justice of our cause; here we are apparently and 
indisputably injured, and this injuiy may, ac- 
cording to the practice of nations, be justly re- 
sented. Whethei* we have not in return made 
some encroachments upon them, must be left 
doubtful, till our practices on the Ohio shall 
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be stated ancf vindicated. There ai'e no tivo lation, V/lieo the English attenipeei a settle 
nations coniining' on each other, between whom ment upon the is .and of St. Lucia, the Freiicli, 
a war may not always be kindled with plans!- whether Justly or not, considering it as neutral 
I j bie pretences on either part, as there is always and forbidden to be occupied by either nation, 

i ! passing between them a reciprocation of inju- immediately landed upon it, and destroyed the 

1 ' ''j, ries, and lluctuation of encroachments. houses, wasted the plantations, and drove or car- 

I’ ; From the coaclusion of the last peace, perpe- ried away the inhabitants. This was done in 

' . tiial complaints of the supplantations and inva- the same peace, w'hen mutual professions of 

sV. sions of the French have been sent to Europe friendship were daily exchanged by the two 

, y from oar colonies, and transmitted to our minis- courts, and was not considered as any violation 

i ters at Paris, where good words were sometimes of treaties, nor was any more than a very soft 

I ! /■;- given us, and the practices of the American remonstrance made on our part. 

commanders were sometimes disowned, but no The Fi’ench therefore taught us how to act; 
-’1' redress wa.s ever obtained, nor is it probable but a Hanoverian quarrel with the house of 

that any prohibition was sent to America. We Austria for some time induced us to court, at 
were still amused with such doubtful promises any expense, the alliance of a nation whose very 
as those who are afraid of war are ready to in- situation makes them our enemies. We suf- 
terpret in their own favour, and the French ferred them to destroy our settlements, and to 
pushed forward their line of fortresses, and advance their own, which we had an equal riglit 
seemed to resolve that before our complaints to attack. The time however came at last, 
were finally dismissed, all remedy should be when we ventured to quarrel wnth Spain, and 
hopeless. then France no longer suffered the appeanuice 

We likewise endeavoured at the same time to of peace to subsist between us, but armed in de- 
form a barrier against the Canadians by sending fence of her ally. 

a colony to Kew Scotland, a cold uncomfortable The events of the war are well known : we 
tract of ground, of which we had long the nomi- pleased ourselves with a victory at Dettingen, 
nal possession before we really began to occupy where we left our wounded men to the care of 
it. To this those were invited whom the cessa- oui* enemies, but our army was broken at Fon- 
tion of war deprived of emj>loyment, and made tenoy and Val ; and though after the disgrace 
burdensome to their country ; and settlers were which we suffered in the MeditexTanean, we had 
allured thither by many fallacious descriptions some naval success, and an accidental dearth 
of fertile valleys and clear skies. “What effects made peace necessary for the French, yet they 
these pictures of American happiness had upon prescribed the conditions, obliged us to give hos- 
my countrymen, I was never informed, but I tages, and acted as conquerors, though as con- 
suppose very few sought provision in those frozen querors of moderation. 

regions, whom guilt or poverty did not drive In this war the Americans distinguished 
from their native country. About the bounda- themselves in a manner unknown and unex- 
rles of this new colony there were some disputes, pected. The New English raised an army, 
but as there was nothing yet woilih a contest, and under the command of Pepperel took Cape 
the power of the French was not much exerted Breton, with the assistance of the fieet. This 
on that side; some distmhance was however is the most important fortress in America, 
given, and some skirmishes ensued. But per- We pleased ourselves so much with the acquiai- 
haps being peopled chiefly with soldiers, who tion, that we could not think of restoring it ; 
would rather live by plunder than by agricul- and, among the arguments used to inflame 
tui’e, and who consider war as their best trade, the people against Charles Stuart, it was vexy 
New Scotland would be more obstinately de- clamorously urged, that if he gained the king- 
fended than some settlements of far greater value; fiom, he would give Cape Breton back to the 
and the French are too well informed of their French. 

own interest, to provoke hostility for no advan- The French however had a more easy expe- 
tage, or to select that country for invasion, dient to regain Cape Breton than by exalting 
where they must hazard much axxd can win Charles Stuart to the English throne. They 
little. They therefore pressed on southward took in their turn fort St, George, and had our 
behind our ancient and wealthy settlements, and East India Company wholly in their power, 
built fort after fort at such distances that they whom they restored at the peace to their fox-mer 
might conveniently relieve one another, invade possessions, that they may coxitinue to export 
our colonies with sudden incursions, and retire our silver. 

to places of safety before our people could unite Cape Breton therefore was restored, and the 
to oppose them. French were re-established in America, wdth 

This design of the French has been long equal power and greater spirit, having lost no- 
formed, and long known, both in America and thing by the war which they had before gained. 
Europe, and might at first have been easily re- To the general reputation of their arms, and 
pressed, had force been used instead of espostu- that habitual superiority which they dei ive from 
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it, tliey owe tlieir power in America, rather than 
to any real strength or circumstances of advan- 
tiige. Their numbers are yet not great ; their 
trade, though daily improved, is not very exten- 
sive } their country is barren j their fortresses, 
though riiimerous, are weak, and rather shelters 
from wild beasts, or savage nations, than places 
built for defence against bombs or cannons. 
Cape Breton has been found not to be impreg- 
nable j nor, if we consider the state of the places 
possessed by the two nations in America, is 
there any reason upon which the French should 
iiave presumed to molest us, but that they 
thought our spirit so broken that we durst not 
resist them ; and in this opinion our long for- 
bearance easily confirmed them. 

We forgot, or rather avoided to think, that 
what we delayed to do must be done at last, and 
done wdth more difficulty, as it was delayed 
longer; that while we were complaining, and 
they were eluding, or answering our complaints, 
fort was rising upon fort, and one invasion 
made a precedent for another. 

This confidence of the French is exalted by 
some real advantages. If they possess in those 
countries less than we, they have more to gain 
and less to hazard ; if they are less numerous, 
they are better united. 

The French compose one body with one head. 
They have all the same interest, and agree to 
pursue it by the same means. They are subject 
to a governor commissioned by an absolute 
monarch, and participating the authority of his 
master. Designs m*e therefore formed without 
debate and executed without impediment. They I 
have yet more martial than mei'cantilc ambition, j 
and seldom suffer their military schemes to be ! 
entangled with collateral projects of gain ; they 
have no wish but for conquest, of which they 
Justly consider riches as the consequence. 

Some advantages they will always have as in- 
vaders. They make war at the hazard of their 
enemies ; the contest being carried on in our ter- 
ritories, we must lose more by a victory, than 
they will suffer by a defeat. They will subsist, 
while they stay, upon our plantations ; and per- 
haps destroy them when they can stay no longer. 
If we pursue them, and carry the war into 
their dominions, our difficulties will increase 
every step as we advance, for we shall leave 
plenty behind us, and fi.nd nothing in Canada 
but lakes and forests barren and trackless ; our 
enemies will shut themselves up in their forts, 
against which it is difficult to bring cannon 
t’nrough so rough a country, and which, if they 
are provided with good magazines, will soon 
starve those who besiege them. 

All these are the natural effects of their go- 
vernment and situation ; they are accidentally 
more formidable as they are less happy. But 
the favour of the Indians which they enjoy, 
with very few exceptions, among all the nations 


of the northern continent, wc ought to consider 
with other thoughts ; this favour wo might have 
enjoyed, if we bad been careful to deserve it. 
The French, by having these savage nations on 
their side, are always supplied with spies and 
guides, and with auxiliaries, like the Tartars to 
the Turks, or the Hussars to the Germans, of 
no great use against troops ranged in order of 
battle, but very well qualified to maintain a war 
among woods and rivulets, w’here much mis- 
chief may be done by unexpected onsets, and 
safety be obtained by quick retreats. They can 
waste a colony by sudden inroads, surprise the 
straggling planters, frighten the inhabitants 
into towns, hinder the cultivation of lands, and 
starve those whom they are not able to con- 
quer.’* 


AN INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

POLITICAL STATE OF GEEAT BRITAIN. 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1756 . 

FROM THE LITERARY MAGAZINE, No. I 

The present system of English politics may 
properly be said to have taken rise in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, At this time, the protostant 
religion was established, which naturally allied 
us to the I'eformed state, and made all the popish 
powers our enemies. 

We began in the same reign to extend our 
trade, by which we made it necessary to our- 
selves to watch the commercial progress of our 
neighbours; and if not to incommode and ob- 
struct their traffic, to hinder them from impair- 
ing ours. 

W^e then likewise settled cd!<^me8 ^ Arherlca, 
which was become the gi'eat scene of European 
ambition; tor, seeing with what treasures the 
Spaniards were annually enriched from Mexico 
and Peru, every nation imagined, that an 
American conquest or plantation would certain- 
ly fill the mother country with gold and silver. 
This produced a large extent of very distant 
dominions, of which we, at this time, neither 
knew nor foresaw the advantage or incumbrance ; 
we seem to have snatched them into our hands, 
upon no very just principles of policy, only be- 
cause every state, according to a pi'ejudice of 
long continuance, concludes itself more powerful 
as its territories become larger. 

The discoveries of new regions, which were 
then every day made the profit of remote traffic. 


* In the Magazine this article is promised ’“'To be con- 
tinued;’* but the author was, by whatever moans, divert- 
cd from it, and no contUmation appears. 
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and the necessity of long voyages, produced, in 
a few years, a great multiplication of shipping. 
The sea was considered as the wealthy element ; 
and, by degrees, a new kind of sovereignty arose, 
called naval dominion. 

As the chief trade of the world, so the chief 
maritime pov/er was at first in the bands of the 
Portuguese and Spaniards, who, by a compact, 
to which the consent of other princes was not 
asked, had divided the newly discovered coun- 
tries between them ; but the crown of Portugal 
having fallen to the king of Spain, or been seized 
by him, he was master of the ships of the two 
nations, with which he kept all the coasts of 
Europe in alarm, till the Armada, which he 
had raised at a vast expense for the conquest of 
England, was destroyed, which put a stop, and 
almost an end, to the naval power of the Span- 
iards. 

At this time the Dutch, who were oppressed 
by the Spaniards, and feared yet greater evils 
than they felt, resolved no longer to endure the 
insolence of their masters : they therefore revolt- 
ed j and after a struggle, in which they were 
assisted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, 
erected an independent and powerful common- 
wealth. 

When the inhabitants of the low countries 
had formed their system of government, and 
some remission of the war gave them leisure to 
form schemes of future prosperity, they easily 
perceived that, as their territories were narrow, 
and their numbers small, they could preserve 
themselves only by that power which is the con- 
sequence of wealth 5 and that, by a people whose 
coxmtry produced only the necessaries of life, 
vsrealth was not to be acquired, but from foreign 
dominions, and by the transportation of the pro- 
ducts of one country into another. 

From this necessity, thus justly estimated, 
arose a plan of commerce, which was for many 
years prosecuted with industi*y and success, 
perhaps never seen in the world before, and by 
which the poor tenants of mud- walled villages 
and impassable bogs erected themselves into 
high and mightv states, who put the greatest 
monarchs at defiance, whoso alliance was com't- j 
ed by the proudest, and whose power was dread- 
eel by the fiercest nation. By the establishment 
of this state there arose to England a new ally, 
and a new rival. 

At this time, which seems to be the period 
destined for the change of the face of Europe, 
France began fii’st to rise Into power; and, from 
defending her own provinces with difficulty and 
fittctuating success, to threaten her neighbours 
with encroachments and devastations. Henry 
the Fourth having, after a long struggle, ob- 
tained the crown, found it easy to govern nobles 
exhausted and wearied with a long civil war, 
and having composed the disputes between the 
Protestants and Papists, so as to obtain at least 


a truce for both parties, was at leisure to accu- 
mulate treasure, and raise forces rvhicli he pur- 
posed to have employed in a design of settling 
for ever the balance of Europe. Of this great 
scheme he lived not to see the vanity, or to feel 
the disappointment; for he was murdered in 
the midst of his mighty preparations- 

The French, however, were in this reign 
taught to know their own power ; and the great 
designs of a king, whose wisdom they had so 
long experienced, even though they were not 
brought to actual experiment, disposed them to 
consider themselves as masters of the destiny of 
theirneighbours ; and, from that time, he that 
shall nicely examine their schemes and conduct, 
will, I believe, find that they began to take an 
air of superiority to which they had never pre- 
tended before ; and that they had been always 
employed more or less openly upon schemes of 
dominion, though with frequent interruptions 
from domestic troubles, and with those inter- 
missions which huhian counsels must always 
suffer, as men intrusted with great affairs are 
dissipated in youth, and languid in age, are em- 
barrassed by competitoi*3, or, without any exter- 
nal reason, change their minds. 

France was now no longer in dread of insults 
and invasions from England. She was not only 
able to maintain her own territories, but pre- 
pared, on all occasions, to invade others; and 
we had now a neighbour whose interest it was 
to be an enemy, and who has disturbed us, from 
that time to this, with open hostility or secret 
machinations. 

Such was the state of England and its neigh- 
bours, when Elizabeth left the crown, to James 
of Scotland. It has not, I think, been frequent- 
ly observed by historians at how critical a time 
the union of the two kingdoms happened. Had 
England and Scotland continued separate king- 
doms, when France was established in the full 
possession of her natural power, the Scots, in 
continuance of the league, which it would now 
have been more than ever their interest to ob- 
serve, would, ui>on every instigation of the 
French court, have raised an army with French 
I money, and harassed us with an invasion, in 
which they would have thought themselves suc- 
cessful, whatever numbers they might have left 
behind them. To a people warlike and indigent, 
an incursion into a rich country is never hurt- 
ful. The pay of France and the plunder of the 
northern counties, would always have tempted 
them to hazard their lives, and we should have 
been under the necessity of keeping a line of 
garrisons along our border. 

This trouble, however, wc escaped by the ac- 
cession of King James; but it is uncertain, 
whether his natural disposition did not Injure us 
more than this accidental condition happened to 
benefit us. He was a man of great tbeoreticai 
knowledge, but of no practical wisdom : he was 
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rery well able to discern tlie true interest of 
liimself, his kingdom, and his posterity, but sa- 
crificed it, upon all occasions, to his present 
pleasure or his pi*esent ease ; so conscious of his 
own knowledge and abilities, that he would not 
suffer a minister to govern, and so lax of atten- 
tion, and timorous of opposition, that he was not 
able to govern for himself. With this character 
James quietly saw the Dutch invade our com- 
merce ; the French grew every day stronger and 
stronger ; and the Protestant interest, of which 
he boasted himself the head, was oppressed on 
every side, while he writ, and hunted, and des- 
patched ambassadors, who, when their master’s 
weakness was once loiown, were treated in fo- 
reign couits with very little ceremony, James, 
however, took care to be flattered at home, and 
was neither angry nor ashamed at the appear- 
ance that he made in other countries. 

Thus England grew weaker, or, what is in 
political estimation the same thing, saw her 
neighbours grow stronger, without receiving ^ 
proportionable additions to her own power. 
Not that the mischief was so great as it is ge- 
nerally conceived or represented ; for, I believe, 
It may be made to appear, that the wealth of 
the nation was, in this reign, very much in- 
creased, though that of the crown was lessened. 
Our reputation for war was impaired*, but 
commerce seems to have been carried on with 
great industry and vigour, and nothing was 
wanting, but that we should have defended 
ourselves from the incroachments of our neigh- 
bours. 

The inclination to plant colonies in America 
still continued, and this being the only project 
in which men of adventure and enterprise could 
exert their qualities in a pacific reign, multi- 
tudes, who were discontented with their condi- 
tion in their native country, and such multitudes 
thei’e will always be, sought relief, or at least a 
change in the western regions, where they set- 
tled in the northern part of the continent, at a 
distance from the Spaniards, at that time almost 
the only nation that had any power or will to 
obstruct us. 

Such was the condition of this country when 
the unhapjiy Charles inherited the crown. He 
liad seen the errors of his father, without being 
able to prevent them, and, when he began bis 
i*eign, endeavoured to raise the nation to its for- | 
mer dignity. The French Papists had begun a 
new war upon the Protestants ; Charles sent a 
fleet to invade Eh6e and relieve Eochelie, but 
his attempts were defeated, and the Protestants 
were subdued. The Dutch , grown wealthy and 
strong, claimed the right offishing in the British 
seas : this claim the king, who saw the increas- 
ing power of the states of Holland, resolved to 
contest. But for this end it was necessary to 
build a fleet, and a fleet could not be built witli- 
out eipensc ; he was advised to levy ship-mo- 
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ney, which gave occasion to the civil war, of 
which the events and conclusion are too well 
known. 

While the inhabitants of this island were em- 
broiled among themselves, the power of France 
and HoBand was every day increasing. The 
Dutch had overcome the difficulties of their in- 
fant commonwealth; and, as they still retained 
their vigour and industry, from rich grew con- 
tinually richer, and from powerful more power- 
ful, They extended their traffic, and had not 
yet admitted luxury; so that they had the 
means and the will to accumulate wealth with- 
out any incitement to spend it. The French, 
who wanted nothing to make them powerful, 
but a prudent regulation of their revenues, and 
a proper use of their natural advantages, by the 
successive care of skilful ministers, became 
eveiy day stronger, and more conscious of their 
strength. 

About tins time it was, that the French first 
began to turn their thoughts to traffic and na- 
vigation, and to desire, like other nations, an 
American territory. All the fruitful and valu- 
able parts of the western world were already 
either occupied or claimed, and nothing., re- 
mained for France but the leavings of other na- 
vigators, for she was not yet haughty enough 
to seize what the neighbouring powers had al- 
ready appropriated. 

The French therefore contented themselves 
with sending a colony to Canada, a cold uncom- 
fortable uninviting region, from which nothing 
but furs and -fish were to be had, and where 
the new inhabitants could only pass a laborious 
and necessitous life, in perpetual regret of the 
deliciousness and plenty of their native country. 

Notwithstanding the opinion which our coun- 
trymen Lave been taught to entertain of the 
comprehension and foresight of French politi- 
cians, I am not able to persuade myself, that 
when this colony was first planted, it was 
thought of much value, even by those that en- 
couraged it ; there was probably nothing more 
intended than to provide a drain into which the 
waste of an exuberant nation might be thrown, a 
place where those who could do no good might 
i live without the power of doing mischief, 
i Some new advantage they undoubtedly saw, or 
imagined themselves to see, and what more was 
necessary to the establishment of the colony 
was supplied by natural inclination to expeifi- 
ments, and that impatience of doing nothing, 
to which mankind perhaps owe much of what 
is imagined to be effected by more splendid 
motives. 

In this region of desolate sterility they settled 
themselves, upon whatever principle; and as 
they have from that time had the happiness of . 
a government by which no interest has been 
neglected, nor any part of their subjects over- 
looked, they have, by continual encouragement 
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and assJstaiKse from France, been perpetually 
emarging tbelr bounds and increasing their 
numbers. 

These were at fii'st, like other nations ■who in- 
vaded America, inclined to consider the neigh- 
bourhood of the natives as troublesome and dan- 
gerous, and ai’e charged with having destroyed 
great numbers : but they are now gi’own wiser, 
If not honester, and instead of endeavouring to 
frighten the Indians awaj, they invite them to 
intermarriage and cohabitation, and allure them 
by all practicable methods to become the sub- 
jects of the king of France. 

If the Spaniards, when they first took posses- 
sion of the newly-discovered world, instead of 
destroying the inhabitants by thousands, had 
either had the urbanity or the policy to have 
conciliated them by kind treatment, and to have 
united them gradually to their own people, such 
an accession might have been made to the power 
of the king of Spain, as would have made him 
far the greatest monarch that ever yet ruled in 
the globe ; bnt the opportunity was lost by fool- 
ishness and cruelty, and now can never, be 
recovered. 

When tho parliament had finally prevailed 
over our king, and the army over the parliament, 
the interest of the two commonwealths of Eng- 
land and Holland soon appeared to be opposite, 
and a new government declared war against the 
Dutch. In this contest was exerted the utmost 
po'wei* of the two nations, and the Dutch were 
finally defeated, yet not with such evidence of 
superiority as left us much reason to boast our 
victory they were obliged however to solicit 
peace, which ‘was granted them on easy condi- 
tions : and Cromwell, who was now possessed of 
the supreme power, was left at leisure to pursue 
other designs. 

The European powers had not yet ceased to 
look with envy on the Spanish acquisitions in 
America, and therefore Cromtvcll thought, that 
if he gained any part of these celebrated regions, 
he should exalt his o^vn reputation and enrich 
the country. He therefore quarrelled with the 
Spaniards upon some such subject of contention 
as he that is resolved upon hostility may always 
find, and sent Penn and Venahles into the 
western seas. They first landed in Hispaniola, 
whence they 'were driven off with no great repu- 
tation to themselves ; and that they might not 
return without having done something, they af- 
terwards invaded Jmnaica, whei’e they found 
less resistance, and obtained that island, which 
was afterwards consigned to us, being probably 
of little value to the Spaniards, and continues 
to this day a place of great wealth and dreadful 
wickedness, a den of tyrants, and a dungeon of 
slaves. 

Cromwell, who perhaps had not leisure to 
study foreign politics, was very fatallymistaken 
•%'ith regard to Spain and France. Spain hud 


been the last power in Europe which had openly 
pretended to give law to other nations, and the 
memory of this terror remained when the real 
cause was at an end. We had more lately 
been frighted by Spain than by France, and 
though very few w'ere then alive of the genera- 
tion that had their sleep broken by the Armada, 
yet the name of the Spaniards was still terrible, 
and' a ivar against them was pleasing to the 
people. 

Our own troubles had left us very little desire 
to look out upon the continent, and inveterate 
prejudice hindered us from perceiving, that for 
more than half a century the power of France 
had been increasing, and that of Spain had been 
growing less ; nor docs it seem to have been re- 
membered, which yet required no great depth of 
policy to discern, that of tvv’-o monarchs, neither 
of which could be long our friends, it was our 
interest to have the weaker near us; or that 
if a war should happen, Spain, however wealthy 
or strong in, herself, was by the dispersion of 
her territories more pbnoxiotis to the attacks of 
a naval power, and consequently had more to 
fear from us, and had it less in her power to 
I hurt us, 

I All these considerations wero overlooked by 
the wisdom of that age, and Cromwell assisted 
the French to drive the Spaniards out of Flan- 
ders, at a time when it was our interest to have 
supported the Spaniards against France, as for- 
merly the Hollanders against Spain, by which 
we might at least retard the gTowth of the 
French power, though, 1 thiuk, it must have 
finally prevailed. 

During this time our colonics, which were 
less disturbed by our commotions than the mo- 
ther-country, naturally increased; it is pro- 
bable that many ■who were imhappy at home 
I took shelter in those remote regions, where, 
for the sake of inviting greater numbers, every 
one was allowed to think and live his own way. 
The French settlement in the mean time went 
slowly forward, too inconsiderable to raise any 
jealousy, and too weak to attempt any encroach- 
ments. 

When Cromwell died, the confusions that 
followed produced the restoration of monarchy, 
and some time was employed in repairing the 
ruins of our constitution, and restoring the na- 
tion to a state of peace. In every change there 
will be many that suffer i-eal or imaginary griev- 
ances, and therefore many will be dissatisfied. 
This was, perhaps, the reason why several colo- 
nies had their beginning in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The Quakers ■^villingly sought re- 
fuge in Pennsylvania; and it is not unlikely 
that Carolina owed its inhabitants to the remains 
of that restless disposition, which has given so 
much disturbance to pur country, and had now- 
no opportunity of acting at home. 

The Dutch ctill coiithiuing to iucrcaae in 
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wealth and power, either kindled the resentment 
of their ne^hboiirs hy tlieir insolence, or raised 
their envy by their prosperity. Charles made 
Tvar upon them without much a(lvanta||fe ; but 
they were obliged at last to confess him the 
sovereign of the nai'row seas. They were re^ 
duced almost to extremities by an invasion from 
France ; but soon recovered from their conster- 
nation, and, by the fluctuation of war, regained 
their cities and provinces with the same speed 
as they had lost them. ■ ■ 

During the time of Charles the Second the 
power of France was every day increasing; and 
Charles, who never disturbed himself with re- 
mote consequences, saw the progress of her arms, 
and the extension of her dominions, with rery 
little uneasiness. lie was indeed sometimes 
driven by the prevailing faction into confedera- 
cies against her: but as he had, probably, a 
secret partiality in her favour, he never perse- 
vered long in acting against her, nor ever acted 
with much vigour ; so that, by his feeble resist- 
ance, he rather raised her confidence than hin- 
dered her designs. 

About this time the French first began to per- j 
ceive the advantage of commerce, and the im- ; 
portance of a naval force ; and such encourage- 1 
ment was given to manulactiires, and so eagerly 
was every project received hy which trade could 
be advanced, that, in a few years, the sea was 
filled with their ships, and all the ports of the 
world crowded with their merchants. There 
is, perhaps, no instance in human story of such 
a change produced in so short a time in the 
schemes and manners of a people, of so many 
new sources of wealth opened, and such num- 
bers of artificers and merchants made to start 
out of the gx'ound, as was seen in the ministry 
of Colbert. 

Now it was that the power of France became 
formidable to England. Tier dominions were 
large before, and her armies numerous ; but her 
operations were necessarily confined to the con- 
tinent. She had neither ships for the trans- 
portation of her troops, nor money for their 
support in distant expeditions, Colbert saw 
both these wants, and saw that commerce only 
would supply them. The fertility of their coun- 
try furnishes the French with commodities; 
the poverty of the common people keeps the 
price of labour low. By the obvious practice of 
selling much and buying little, it was apparent 
that they would soon draw the wealth of other 
countries into their own ; and, by carrying out 
their merchandize in their own vessels, a nu- 
merous body of sailors would quickly be raised. 

This %vas projected, and this was performed. 
The king of France was soon enabled to bribe 
those whom he could not conquer, and to ter- 
rify with his fleets those whom his armies could 
not have approached. The influence of France 
was suddenly difFused all o'ver the globe; her 
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arms were dreaded, and her pensions received 
in remote regions, and those were almost ready 
to acknowledge her sovereignty, who, a few 
years before, had scarcely heard her name. She 
thundered on the coasts of Alidca, and received 
ambassadors from Siam. 

So mfleh may be done by one wise man en- 
deavouring with honesty the advantage of the 
public. But that we may not rashly condemn 
all ministers as wanting wisdom or integrity 
wliose counsels have produced no such apparent 
benefits to their country, it must be considered, 
that Colbert had means of acting, which our 
government does not allow. He could enforce 
all his oi’flers by the power of an absolute mon- 
arch; he could compel individuals to sacrifice 
their private iwofit to thegcnerifl good; he could 
make one understanding* preside over many 
hands, and remove difficulties by quick and vio- 
lent expedients. Where no man thinks himself 
under any obligation to submit to another, and, 
instead of co-operating in one great scheme, 
every one hastens through hy e-paths to private 
profit, no great change can suddenly be made ; 
nor is superior knowledge of much efieet, where 
every man resolves to use his own eyes and his 
own judgment, and every one applauds his own 
dexterity and diligence, in proportion as he be- 
comes rich sooner than his neighbour. 

Colonies are always the effects and causes of 
navigation. They who visit many countries, 
find some in which pleasure, profit, or safety 
invite them to settle ; and these settlements, 
when they are once made, must keep a perpetual 
correspondence with the original country to 
which they are subject, and on which they de- 
pend for protection in danger, and supplies in 
necessity. So that a country once discovered 
and planted, must always find employment for 
shii)pi«g, more certainly than any foreign com- 
merce, which, depending on casualties, may bo 
sometimes more and sometimes less, and which 
other nations may contract or suppress. A 
trade to colonies can never be much impaired, 
bemg, in reality, only an intercourse between 
distant provinces of the same empire, from which 
intruders are easily excluded; likewise the in- 
terest and affection of the correspondent parties, 
however distant, is the .same. 

On this reason all nations, whose power has 
been exerted on tbo ocean, have fixed colonies 
in remote parts of the world ; and while those 
colonies subsisted, navigation, if it did not in- 
crease, was always preserved from total decay. 
With this policy the French were well acquaint- 
ed, and therefore improved and augmented the 
settlements in America, and other regions, in 
proportion as they advanced their schemes of 
naval greatness. 

The exact time m which they made their ac- 
quisitions in America,, or other quarters of the 
globe, it is not nccessai’y to collect. It is suffi- 
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cknt to ohservOf tliat their trade and their colo- 
nies increased together : and, if their naval ar- 
maments were carried on, as they really were, in 
greater isroportion to their commerce, than can 
he practised in other countries, it must be attri- 
buted to the martial disposition at that time pre- 
vailing in the nation, to the frequent wars which, 
Lewis the Fourteenth made upon his neigh- 
bours, and to the extensive commerce of the 
English and Dutch, which afforded so much 
plunder to piuvateers, that war was more lu- 
crative than traffic. 

Thus the naval power of France continued to 
increase during the reign of Charles the Second, 
who, hetween his fondness of ease and pleasure, 
the struggles of faction which he could not sup- 
press, and his inclination to the friendship of 
absolute monarchy, had not much power or de- 
sire to repress it. And of James the Second, it 
could not be expected that he should act against 
his neighbours with great vigour, having the 
whole body of his subjects to oppose. He was 
not ignoi’ant of the real interest of his country ; 
he desired its power and its happiness, and 
thought rightly, that there is no happiness with- 
out religion j but he thought very erroneously 
and absurdly, that there is no religion without 
popery. 

When the necessity of self-preservation had 
impelled the subjects of James to drive him from 
the throne, there came a time in which the pas- 
sions, as well as interest, of the government, 
acted against the French, and in which it may 
perhaps he reasonably doubted, whether the de- 
sire of humbling France was not stronger than 
that of exalting England ; of this, however, it 
is not necessary to inquire, since, though the in- 
tention may he different, the event will he the 
same. All mouths were now open to declare 
what every eye had observed before, that the 
arms of France were become dangerous to 
Europe ; and that, if her encroachments were 
suffered a little longer, resistance would be too 
late. 

It was now determined to re-assert the empire 
of the sea ; but it was more easily determined 
than performed : the Fi’ench made a vigorous 
defence against the united power of England 
and Holland, and were sometimes masters of the 
ocean, though the two maritime x>owers were 
, ULiiited against them. At length, however, they 
were defeated at La Hogue ; a great pai't of their 
fleet was dcsti’oyed, and they were reduced to 
carry on the war only with their privateers, from 
whom there was suffered much petty mischief, 
though there was no danger of conquest or in- 
vasion. They distressed our merchants, and 
obliged us to the continual expense of convoys 
and fleets of observation; and, by shulking^in 
little coves and shallow waters, escaped our 
pursuit. 


In this reign began our confederacy with the 
Butch, \vhich mutual interest has now improved 
into a friendship, conceived by some to be inse- 
parable ; and from that time the States began to 
be termed, in the style of politicians, our faith- 
ful friends, the allies which Nature has given 
us, our Protestant confederates, and by many 
other names of national endearment. We have, 
it is true, the same interest, as opposed to 
France, and some resemblance of religion, as 
opposed to popery ; but we have such a rivalry, 
in respect of commerce, as will always keep us 
from very close adherence to each other. No 
mercantile man, or mercantile nation, has any 
friendship but for money, and alliance between 
them will last no longer than their common 
safety or common profit is endangered; no 
longer than they have an enemy, who threatens 
to take from each more than either can steal 
from the other. 

We were both sufficiently interested in re- 
pressing the ambition, and obstructing the com- 
merce of France; and therefore we concurred 
With as much fidelity and as regular co-operation 
as is commonly found. The Dutch were in im- 
mediate danger, the armies of their enemies ho- 
vered over their country, and therefox-e they 
were obliged to dismiss for a time theii love of 
money, and their narrow projects of private 
profit, and to do what a trader docs not willingly 
at any time believe necessary, to sacrifice a part 
for the preservation of the wljole. 

A peace was at length made, and the French, 
with their usual vigour and industry, rebuilt 
their fleets, restored their commerce, and be- 
came in a very few years able to contest again 
the dominion of the sea. Their ships were 
well-built, and always very numerously man- 
ned; their commanders, having no hopes but 
from their bravery or their fortune, were reso- 
lute, and being very carefully educated for the 
sea, were eminently skilful. 

All this was soon jxei’ceived when Queen 
Anne, the then daiding of England, declared 
war against Fi*ance. Our success by sea, though 
sufficient to keep us from dejection, was not 
such as dejected our enemies. It is, indeed, to 
be confessed, that we did not exert our whole 
naval strength ; Mariboi’ough was the governor 
of our counsels, and the great view of Marlbo- 
rough was a war by land, which he knew well 
how to conduct, both to the honour of his coun- 
try, and his own profit. The fleet was tijerefore 
starved that the army might be supplied, a?)d 
naval advantages were neglected for the sake of 
taking a town in Flanders, to be garrisoned by 
our allies. The French, however, were so 
weakened by one defeat after another, that, 
though their fleet was never destroyed by any 
total overtbx*ow, they at last retained it in their 
harbours, and applied their whole force to the 
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resistance of the confedomte array, that now 
l.>egan to approach thqir frontiers, and threaten- 
ed to lay waste their provinces and cities. 

In the latter years of this war, the danger of 
their neighbourhood in America seems to have 
been considered, and a fleet was fitted out and 
supplied with a proper number of land forces to 
seize Quebec, the capital of Canada, or New 
France; but this expedition miscarried, like that 
of Anson against the Spaniards, by the lateness 
of the season, and our ignorance of the coasts 
on which we were to act. We returned with 
loss, and only excited our enemies to greater 
vigilance, and perhaps to stronger fortifications. 

When the peace of Utrecht was made, which 
those who clamoured among us most loudly 
against it, found it their interest to keep, the 
French applied themselves with the utmost in- 
dustry to the extension of their trade, which we 
xvere so far from hindering, that for many years 
our ministry thought their friendship of such 
value, as to he cheaply purchased by whatever 
concession. 

Instead therefore of opposing, as we had 
hitherto professed to do, the boundless ambition 
of the House of Boui'bon, we became on a 
sudden solicitous for its exaltation, and studious 
of its interest. We assisted the schemes of 
France and Spain with our fleets, and endea- 
voured to make those our friends by servility, 
whom nothing but power will keep quiet, and 
who must always be our enemies while they are 
endeavouring to grow greatei*, and we determine 
to remain free. 

That nothing might be omitted which could 
testify our willingness to continue on any terms 
the good friends of France, we were content to 
assist not only their conquests hut their traffic; 
and tliougli we did not openly repeal the pi’ohi- 
bitory laws, we yet tamely suffered commerce to 
be carried on between the two nations, and wool 
was daily imported, to enable them to make 
cloth, which they earned to our markets and 
sold cheaper than we. 

During all this time, they were extending and 
strengthening their settlements in America, 
contriving new modes of traffic, and framing 
iie%v alliances with the Indian nations. They 
began now to find these northern regions, barren 
and desolate as they are, sufficiently valuable to 
desire at least a nominal possession, that might 
furnish a pretence for the exclusion of others ; 
they therefore extended their claim to tracts of 
land, which they could never hope to occupy, 
took cai*e to give their dominions an unlimited 
magnitude, have given in their maps the name 
of Louisiana to a country, of which part is 
claimed by the Spaniards, and part by the Eng- 
lish, without any regard to ancient boundaries, 
or prior discovery. 

When the return of Columbus from his great 
voyage had filled all Europe with wonder and , 


curiosity, Hem*y the Scventli sent Sebastian 
Cabot to try what could be found for the benefit 
of England: he declined the track of Columbus, 
and steering to the westward, fell upon the 
island, which, from that time, was called by the 
English, Newfoundland. Our princes seem to 
have considered themselves as entitled by their 
right of prior seizui’e to the northern parts of 
Amei'ica, as the Spaniards were allowed by 
universal consent their claim to the southern 
region for the same reason ; and we accordingly 
made our principal settlements within the limits 
of our own discoveries, and, by degrees, plant- 
ed the eastern coast from Newfoundland to 
Georgia. 

As we had, according to the European prin- 
ciples, which allow nothing to the natives of 
these regions, our choice of situation in this ex- 
tensive country, we naturally fixed our habita- 
tions along the coast, for the sake of traffic and 
correspondence, and all the conveniences of na- 
vigable rivers. And when one port or liver was 
occupied, the next colony, instead of fixing 
themselves in the inland parts behind the former, 
went on southward, till they pleased themselves 
with another maritime situation. For this rea- 
son our colonies have more length than depth ; 
their extent from east to west, or from the sea 
to the interior country, bears no proportion to 
their reach along the coast from north to south. 

It was, however, understood, by a kind of 
tacit compact among the commercial powers, 
that possession of the coast included a right to 
the inland : and, therefore, the charters granted 
to the several colonies limit their districts only 
from north to south, leaving their possessions 
from east to west unlimited and discretional, 
supposing that, as the colony increases, they 
may take lands as they shall want them, the 
possession of the coasts excluding other naviga- 
tors, and the unhappy Indians having no right 
of nature or of nations. 

This right of the first European possessor 
was not disputed fill it became the interest of 
the French to question it. Canada, or New 
France, on which they made their first settle- 
ment, is situated eastward of our colonies, be- 
tween which they pass up the great river of St. 
Lawrence, with Newfoundland on the north, 
and Nova Scotia on the south. Their establish- 
ment in this country was neither envied nor . 
hindered ; and they lived here, in no great num- 
bers, a long time, neither molesting their Euro- 
pean neighbours, nor molested by them. 

But when they grew stronger and more nu- 
merous, they began to extend their territories ; 
and as it is natural for men to seek theix’' own 
convenience, the desire of more fertile and 
agreeable habitations tempted them southward. 
There is land enough to the north and west of 
their settlements, vybich they may occupy %vith 
as good right as can be shown by the other 
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European usurpers, and which neither the 
English nor Spaniards rrili contest ; hut of this 
cold region they have enough already, and their 
resolution was to get a better country. This 
was not to he had but by settling to the west of 
our plantations, on ground which has been 
hitherto supposed to belong to us. 

Hither, therefore, they resolved to remove, 
and to fix, at their own discretion, the western 
border of our colonies, which was heretofore con- 
sidered as unlimited. Thus by forming a line 
of forts, in some measure parallel to the coast, 
they inclose ns between their garrisons and the 
sea, and not only hinder our extension west- 
ward, but, whenever they have a sufficient navy 
in the sea, can harass us on each side, as they 
can invade us at pleasure from one or other of 
their forts. 

This design was not perhaps discovered as 
soon as it was formed, and was certainly not op- 
posed as soon as It was discovered; we foolishly 
hoped, that their encroachments would stop, that 
they would he iirevailed on by treaty and re- 
monstrance, to give up what they had taken, or 
to put limits to themselves. We suffered them 
to establish one settlement after another, to 
pass boundary after boundary, and add fort to 
fort, till at last they grew strong enough to avow 
their designs, «and defy us to obstruct them. 

By these provocations long continued, we are 
at length forced into a war, in which we have 
had hitherto very ill fortune. Our troops un- 
der Braddock were dishonourably defeated ; our 
fleets have yet clone nothing more than taken a 
few merchant-ships, and have distressed some 
private families, but have very little weakened 
the power of Trance. The detention of their 
seamen makes it indeed less easy for them to fit 
out their navy ; but this deficiency will he easily 
supplied by the alacrity of the nation, which is 
ahvaj'S eager for war. 

It is unpleasing to represent onr affairs to our 
own disadvantage : yet it is necessary to show 
the evils which wc desire to be removed ; and, 
therefore, some account may very properly be 
given of the measures which have given them 
their present superiority. 

They are said to be supplied from France with 
better governors than our colonies have the 
fate, to obtain from England. A French go- 
vernor is seldom chosen for any other reason 
than his cjualifications for his trust. To be a 
bankrupt at home, or to be so infamously v^i- 
cions that he cannot be decently protected in his 
own country, seldom recommends any man to 
the government of a French colony. Their 
officers arc commonly skilful either hr war or 
Commerce, and are taught to have no expecta- 
tion of honour or preferment, but from the 
justice and vigour of their administration. 

Their great security is the friendship of the 
natives, and to this advantage they have certainly 


an Indubitable right ; because It is tlie conse- 
quence of their virtue. Tt is ridiculous to ima- 
gine, that the friendship of nations, whether 
civil or barbarous, can be gained and kept but 
by kind treatment ; and surely they who, in- 
trude, uncalled, upon the country of a distant 
people, otight to consider the natives as wmrthy 
of common kindness, and content themselves 
to rob without insulting them. The French, 
as has been already observed, admit the Indians, 
by intermarriage, to an equality with them- 
selves ; and those nations,, with wlikli they have 
no such near intercourse, they gain over to 
their interest by honesty in their dealings. Our 
factors and traders, having no other purpose in 
view than immediate profit, use all the arts of 
an European counting-house, to defraud the 
simple hunter of his furs. 

These are some of the causes of our present 
weakness ; our planters are always quarrelling 
with their governor, whom they consider as less 
to be trusted than the French ; and our ti*aders 
hourly alienate the Indians hy their tricks and 
oppressions, and we continue every day to show 
hy new proofs, that no people can be great who 
have ceased to be virtuous. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATY 


Between his Britannic Majesty and Imperial Slajcsty of 
all the Russias, signed at Moscow, Dec. 31, 1713; the 
Treaty between his Britannic Majesty and the Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel, signed Juno 18, Hauj and the 
Treaty between his Britannic Majesty and her Imperial 
Majesty of all the Russias, signed at St. Fetersburgh, 
Sept. 19-80, 1755 

THE L1TEIIAK.Y MAGAZINE TOSS, JUnV, 1756 . 


j These are the treaties which for many months 
filled the senate with debates, and the kingdom 
with clamours ; whicli were represented on one 
part as instances of the most profound policy 
and the most active care of the public welfare, 
and on the other as acts of the most contempt- 
ible folly and most fiagrant corruption, as viola- 
tions of the great trust of government, by which 
the wealth of Britain is sacrificed to private 
views, and to a particular province. 

What honours our ministers and negotiators 
may expect to be paid to their wisdom, it is hard 
to determine, for the demands of vanity are not 
easily estimated. Tlaey should considei^ before 
they call too loudly for encomiums, that they 
live in an age when the power of gold is no 
longer a secret, and in which no man finds much 
difficulty in making a bargain with money in 
his hand. To hire troops is very easy to those, 
who are willing to pay their' price. It appears,* 
therefore, that whatever has been done, was 
done by means which every anan knows how to 
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tis€), if fortune is kind e&ougli to put them in 
his power. To arm the nations of the north in 
the cause of Britain, to bring down hosts against 
France from the polar circle, has indeed a sound 
of magnificence, which might induce a mind 
unacquainted with public aifairs to imagine, 
that some effort of policy more than human had 
been exerted, by which distant nations were 
armed in our defence, and the influence of Bri- 
tain was extended to the utmost limits of the 
world. But when this sticking phenomenon of 
negotiation is more nearly inspected, it appears 
a bargain merely mercantile of one power that 
wanted troops more than money, with another 
that wanted money, and was burdened with 
troops; between whom their mutual wants 
made an easy contract, and who have no other 
friendship for each other, than reciprocal con- 
venience happens to produce. 

We shall therefore leave the praises of our 
ministers, to others, yet not without this ac- 
knowledgment, that if they have done little, 
they do not seem to boast of doing much; and 
that whether influenced by modesty or frugality, 
they have not wearied the public with mercenary 
panegyrists, hut have been content with the 
concurrence of the parliament, and have not 
much solicited the applauses of the people. 

In public as in private transactions, men more 
frequently deviate from the right for want of 
virtue than of wisdom ; and those who declai’e 
themselves dissatisfied with these treaties, im- 
pute them not to folly, hut corruption. 

By these advocates for the independence of 
Britain^ who, whether their arguments be just 
or not, seem to be most favourably heard by the 
people, it is alleged, that these treaties are ex- 
pensive without advantage ; that they waste the 
treasure which we want for oui' own defence, , 
upon a foreign interest ; and x>our'the gains of 
onr commerce into the coffers of princes, whose j 
enmity cannot hurt nor friendship help us ; who 
set their subjects to sale like sheej) or oxen, with- 
out any inquiry after the intentions of the buyer, 
and will withdraw the tiuops with which they 
have supplied us, whenever a hlghei* bidder shall 
be found. 

This xierhaps is true, hut whether it he true 
or false is not worth inquiry. We did not ex- 
pect to buy their friendship, hut their troops ; 
nor did we examine upon what principle we 
were supplied with assistance ; it was siiflicient 
that we wanted forces, and that they were will- 
ing to furnish them. Policy never pretended to 
make men wise and good; the utmost of her 
power is to make the best use of men such as 
they are, to lay hold on lucky hours, to watch 
the present wants and jiresent interests of others, 
and make them subservient to her own conveni- 
ence. 

It is farther urged with great vehemence, that 
these troops of Russia and Hesse are not hired 
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in defence of Britain ; that we are engaged in a 
naval war for territories on a distant continent ; 
and that these troops, though mercenaries, can 
never be auDciliaries ; that they increase the bur- 
den of the tvar, without hastening its conchi- 
sion, or promoting its success; since they can 
neither be sent into America, the only part of 
the world where England can, on the present 
occasion, have any employment for land forces, 
nor be put into our ships, by wliich, and hy 
which only, we are now to oppose and subdue 
our enemies. 

Nature has stationed us in an island inaccess- 
ible but by sea ; and %ve are now at war with, an 
enemy, whose naval power is inferior to our 
own, and from whom therefore we are in no 
danger of in\’asion : to what purpose then are 
troops hired in such uncommon numbers ? To 
what end do we procure strength which we 
cannot exert, and exhaust the nation with sub- 
sidies at a time when nothing is disputed, which 
the princes who receive oui* subsidies can de- 
fend? If we had purchased ships, and hired 
seamen, we had apparently increased our power, 
and made ourselves formidable to our enemies, 
and, if any increase of security be possible, had 
secured ourselves still better from invasions; 
but what can the regiments of Russia or of 
Hesse contribute to the defence of the coasts of 
England ; or by what assistance can they repay 
us the sums which we have stipulated to pay for 
their costly friendship? 

The king of Great Britain has indeed a terri- 
tory on the continent, of which the natives of 
this island scai‘cely knew the name till the pre- 
sent family was called to the throne, and yet 
know little more than that our king visits it 
from time to time. Yet for the defence of this 
country arc these subsidies apparently paid, and 
these troops evidently levied. The riches of our 
nation are sent into distant countries, and the 
sti'ength which should be employed in our own 
quarrel consequently impaired, for the sake of 
dominions, the interest of whicli has no con- 
nexion with ours, and which, by the act of suc- 
cession, we took care to keep separate from the 
British kingdoms. 

To this the advocates for the subsidies say, 
that unreasonable stipulations, whether in the 
act of settlement or any other contract, are in 
themselves void; and that if a country connect- 
ed with England by subjection to the same sove- 
reign, is endatogered by an English quarrel, it 
must be defended by English force ; and that we 
do not engage in a war for the sake of Hanover, 
but that Hanover is for our sake exposed to 
danger. 

Those who bi’ought in these foreign troops 
have still something farther to say in their de- 
fence, and of no honest plea is it our intention 
to defraud them. They grant, that the terror 
of invasion may possibly be groundless, that the 
4E 
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Frencli may want tlie power or tlie courage to 
attack us in our own country j but they main- 
tain, likewise, that an invasion is possible, that 
the armies of France are so numerous that she 
may hazard a large body on tbe ocean, without 
leaving herself exposed; that she is exasperated 
to the utmost degi*ee of acrimony, and -would be 
willing to do us mischief at her own peril. They 
allow that the invaders may be intercepted at 
sea, or that, if they land, they may be defeated 
by our native troops. But they say, and say 
justly, that danger is better avoided than en- 
countered; that those ministers consult more 
the good of their country ivho prevent invasion, 
than repel it ; and that if these auxiliaries have 
only saved us from the anxiety of expecting an 
enemy at our doors, or from the tumult and dis- 
tress which an invasion, how soon soever repress- 
ed, would have produced, the public money is 
not spent in vain. 

These arguments are admitted by some, and 
by others rejected. But even those that admit 
them, can admit them only as pleas of necessity ; 
for they consider the reception of mercenaries 
into our country as the desperate remedy of des- 
perate distress ; and think with great reason, 
that all means of prevention should be tried to 
save us from any second need of such doubtful 
succours. 

That we are able to defend our own country, 
that arms are most safely entrusted, to our own 
hands, and that we have strength, and skill, and 
courage, equal to the best of the nations of the 
continent, is the opinion of every Englishman, 
who can think without prejudice, and speak 
without influence ; and therefore it will not be 
easy to persuade tbe nation, a nation long re- 
nowned for valour, that it can need the help of 
foreigners to defend it from invasion. We have 
been long -without the need of arms by our good 
foi’tune, and long without the usd bj?- our negli- 
gence ; so long, that the practice and almost the 
name of our old trained-bands is forgotten. But 
tbe story of ancient times will tell us, that the 
trained- bauds were once able to maintain the 
quiet and safety of their country: and reason 
without history will inform us, that those men 
are most likely to flght bravely, or at least to 
fight obstinately, who flght for their own houses 
and farms, for their own wives and children. 

A bill was therefore offered for the prevention 
of any future danger or invasion, or necessity of 
mercenary forces, by re-establishing and improv- 
ing the militia. It was passed by the Commons, 
but rejected by the Lords. That this bill, the 
flrsfc essay of political" consideration as a subject 
long forgotten, should be liable to objection, 
cannot be strange ; but surely justice, policy, 
common reason, require that we should be trust- 
ed with our own defence, and be kept no longer 
in such a helpless state as at once to dread oar 
enemies and confederates. , 


By the bill, suck as it was formed, sixty thou- 
sand men would always be in arjns. .We have 
shown * how they may be upon any exigence 
easily increased to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand ; and I believe, neither our friends nor ene- 
mies xvill think it proper to insult our coasts, 
when they expect to find upon them a hundred 
and fifty thousand Englishmen with swords in 
their hands. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED TO MANAGE THE CONTRIBUTIONS BE- 

GUN.; AT LONDON, DEC. 18, I75S, FOR CLOTH- 
ING FRENCH PRISONERS OF WAIU 

The Committee entrusted with the money con- 
ti'ibuted to the relief , of the subjects of France, 
now prisoners in the British dominions, here lay 
before the public an exact account of all tbe 
sums received and expended, that the donoi's 
may judge how properly their benefactions have 
been applied. 

Charity would lose its name, were it influenc- 
ed by so mean a motive as human praise ; it is 
therefore not intended to celebrate by any par- 
ticular memorial, the liberality of single persons, 
or distinct societies; it is sufficient that their 
works praise them. 

Yet he who is far from seeking honour, may 
very jasfly obviate censure. If a good, exam- 
ple has been set, it may lose its influence by 
misrepresentation ; and to free charity from re- 
proach, is itself a charitable action. 

Against the relief of the French only one 
argument has been brought : but that one is so 
popular and specious, that if it -were to remain, 
unexamined, it would by many be thought irre- 
fragable. It has been urged, that charity, like 
other virtues, may be improperly and tmseason- 
ably exerted; that -while we are relieving 
Frenchmen, there remain many Englishmen 
unrelieved; that while we lavish pity on our 
enemies, we forget the misery of our friends. 

Grant this argument all it can prove, and 
what is the conclusion?— That to relieve the 
French is a good action, but that a better may 
be conceived. This is all the result, and this all 
is very little. To do the best can seldom be the 
lot of inan : it is sufficient if, when opportunities 
are presented, he is ready to do good. How 
little virtue could be practised, if beneficence 
were to wait always for the most proper objects, 
and the noblest occasions ; occasions that may 


See Literary Magazine, No. II. p. 63. 
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isievei* Siapijen, and objects that may never be 
foand. 

It 5s fai* from certain, that a single English- 
man will suffer by the charity of the French. 
New scenes of misery make new impressions ; 
and much of the chai-ity which produced these 
donations, may be supposed to have been gene- 
rated hy a species of calamity never 'known 
among us before. Some imagine that the laws 
have provided all necessary relief in common 
cases, and remit the poor to the care of the pub- 
lic ; some have been deceived by fictitious 
misery, and are afraid of encouraging imposture; 
many have observed want to he the effect of 
vice, and consider casual al'msgivers as patrons 
of idleness. But ail these difliculties vanish in 
tl3e pi’esent case : we know that for the Pi’ison- 
ers of War there is no legal provision; we see 
their distress, and are certain of its cause ; we 
know that they are poor and naked, and poor 
and naked without a crime. 

But it is not necessary to make any conces- 
sions. The opponents of this charity must allow 
it to be good, and will not easily prove it not to 
he the best. That charity is best of which the 
consequences are most extensive; the relief of 
enemies has a tendency to unite mankind in fra- 
ternal affection ; to soften the acrimony of ad- 
verse nations, and dispose them to peace and 
amity ; in the mean time, it alleviates captivity, 
and takes away something from the miseries of 
war. The rage of war, however mitigated, will 
always fill the world with calamity and horror; 
let it not then he unnecessarily extended; let 
animosity and hostility cease together; and no 
man he longer deemed an enemy, than while his 
sword is drawn against us. 

The effects of these contributions may, per- 
haps, reach still further. Truth is best sup- 
ported hy virtue : M'-c may hope from those who 
feel or who sec our charity, that they shall no 
longer detest as heresy that religion which 
makes its proiessors the followers of Him, who 
has commanded us to “ do good to tl^em that 
hate us.'* | 


ON THE BRAVERY OF THE ENG- 
LISH COMMON SOLDIERS. 

By those who have compai'cd the military genius 
of the English with that of the French nation, 
it is remarked, that //le Fretich officers will al- 
%mi/s lead, if the soldiers will follow : and that ike 
English soMers will always follow, if their officers 
jmll lead. 

In all pointed sentences, some degree of ac- 
curacy must be sacrificed to conciseness: and, 
in this comparison, our ofiicers seei^ to lose 
w'hat our soldiers gain. I know not any reason 
for supposing that the English ofiicei’s are less 


willing than the French to lead; hut it is, I 
think, universally allowed, that the English 
soldiers are more willing to follow. Our nation 
may boast, beyond any other people in the 
world, of a kind of epidemic bravery, diffused 
equally through all its ranks. We can show a 
peasantry of heroes, and fill our armies with 
clowns, whose courage" may vie with that of 
their general. 

There may be some pleasure in tracing the 
causes of this plebeian magnanimity. The 
qualities which commonly make an army for- 
midable, are long habits of regularity, great ex- 
actness of discipline, and great confidence in the 
commander. Regularity may, in time, produce 
a kind of mechanical obedience to signals and 
commands, like that which the perverse Carte- 
sians impute to animals ; discipline may impress 
such an awe upon the mind, that any danger 
shall be less dreaded than the danger of punish- 
ment ; and confidence in the wisdom or fortune 
of the general, may induce the soldiers to follow 
him blindly to the most dangerous enterprise. 

What may he done by discipline and regu- 
larity, may he seen in the troops of the Russian 
empress and Prussian monarch. We find that 
they may be broken without confusion, and re- 
pulsed without flight. 

But the English troops have none of these 
requisites in an eminent degree. Ilegularity is 
hy no means part of their character; they are 
rarely exercised, and thei’efore show very little 
I dexterity ip their evolutions as bodies of men, 
or in the manual use of their weapons as indi- 
viduals ; they neither are thought by others, nor 
by themselves, more active or exact than their 
enemies, and thei’efore derive none of their cou- 
rage from such imaginary superiority. 

The manner in %vhich they are dispersed in 
quai’ters over the country during times of peace, 
natui*aliy produces laxity of discipline ; they are 
very little in sight of their ofiicers ; and, when 
they ai’c not engaged in the slight duty of the 
guard, are suffered to live every man his own 
way. 

The equality cf English i^rivilegcs, the impar- 
tiality of our laws, the freedom of our tenures, 
and the pi’osperity of our trade, dispose us very 
little to reverence of superiors. It is not to any 
great esteem of the ofiicers that the English sol- 
dier is indebted for his spirit in the hour of bat- 
tle ; for perhaps it does not often happen that he 
thinks much better of his leader than of himself. 
The French Count, w’ho has lately published 
the ^Iri of War, remarks how much soldiers are 
animated, when they see all their dangers shared 
by those who ivei’e bom to be their masters, and 
whom they consider as beings of a different rank. 
The Englishman despises such motives of cou- 
rage : he was born without a master ; and looks 
not on any man, however dignified by lace or 
titles, as deriving from natm’e any claims to liia 
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respect, or inheriting any qualities superior to 
Ms own. ' 

There are some, perhaps, who would imagine 
that every Englishman fights better than the 
subjects of absolute governments, because he 
has more to defend. But what has the English 
more than the French soldier? Property they 
are both commonly without. Liberty is, to the 
lowest rank of every nation, little more than the 
choice of working or starving ; and this choice 
is, I suppose, equally allowed in every country. 
The English soldier seldom has his head very 
full of the constitution 5 nor has there been, for 
more than a century, any war that put the 
property or liberty of a single Englishman in 
danger. 

Whence then is the courage of the English 
vulgar? It proceeds, in my opinion, from that 
dissolution of dependence, which obliges every 
man to regard his own character. While every 
man is fed by his own hands, he has no need of 
any servile arts ; he may always have wages for 
his labour ; and is no less necessary to his em- 
ployer, than his employer is to him. While he 
looks for no protection from others, he is natu- 
rally roused to be his own protector ; and having 
nothing to abate his esteem of himself, he conse- 
quently aspires to the esteem of others. Thus 
every man that crowds our streets is a man of 
honour, disdainful of obligation, impatient of re- 
proach, and desirous of extending his I’eputation 
among those of his own rank ; and as courage 
is in most frequent use, the fame of courage is j 
most eagerly pursued. From this neglect of 
subordination I do not deny that some inconve- 
niences may from time to time proceed: the 
power of the law does not always sufdciently 
supply the want of reverence, or maintain the 
proper distinction between different ranks ; but 
good and evil will grow up in this world to- 
gether; and they who complain, in peace, of 
the insolence of the populace, must remember, 
that their insolence in peace is bravery in war. , 


THE false alarm. 1770. 

On® of the chief advantages derived by the pre- 
sent generation from the improvement and dif- 
fusion of pMlosophy, is deliverance from un- 
necessary terror, and exemption fr’om false 
alarms. The iiniiaual appearances, whether 
regulai' or accidental, w|iich once spi’ead con- 
sternation over ages of ignorance, are now the 
recreations of inquisitive security. The sun is 
no more lamented when it is ccUpsed, than 
when it sets ; and meteors play their corusca- 
tions without prognostic or prediction. 

The advancement of political knowledge may 
expected to produce in time the like efiects. 


Causeless discontent and seditious violence will 
gi-ow less frequent and less formidable, as the 
science of government is better ascertained, by 
diligent study of the theory of man. 

I It is not indeed, to be expected, that physical 
I and political truth should meet with equal ac- 
; ceptance, or gain ground upon the world with 
I equal facility. The notions of the naturalist 
find mankind in a state of neutrality, or at worst 
[ have nothing to encounter hut prejudice and 
vanity; prejudice without malignity, and vanity 
without interest. But the politician’s improve- 
ments are opposed by every passion that can ex- 
I elude conviction or suppress it ; by ambition, by 
: avarice, by hope, and by terror, by public fac- 
j tion, and private animosity. 

It is evident, whatever be the cause, that this 
nation, with all its renown for speculation and 
for learning, has yet made little proficiency in 
, civil wisdom. We are still so much unac- 
quainted with our own state, and so unskilful 
in the pursuit of happiness, that we shudder 
without danger, complain without grievances, 
and suffer our quiet to be disturbed, and our 
commerce to be interrupted, by an opposition to 
the Government, raised only by interest, and 
supported only by clamour, which yet has so 
far prevailed upon, ignorance and timidity, that 
many favour it as reasonable, and many dread 
it as powerful. 

What is urged by those who have been so in- 
dustrious to spread suspicion, and incite fury, 
fi’om one end of the kingdom to the other, may 
be known by perusing the papers which have 
been at once presented as petitions to the king, 
and exiiibited in print as remonstrances to the 
people. It may therefore not be improper to lay 
before the l^ublic the reflections of a man who 
cannot favour the opposition, for he thinks 
it wicked, and cannot fear it, for he thinks it 
weak. 

The grievance which has produced all this 
tempest of outrage, the oppression in which all 
other oppressions are included, the invasion 
which has left us no property, the alarm that 
suffers no patriot to sleep in quiet, is comprised 
in a vote of the House of Commons, by which 
the freeholders of Middlesex are deprived of a 
Briton’s birthright, representation in parlia- 
ment. 

They have, indeed, received the usual wi*it of 
election, but that writ, alas I was malicious 
mockery; they were insulted with the form, 
but denied the reality, for there was one man 
excepted from theii* choice. 

Non de wi, ncque coide, nec venetio, 

Sed Us est mihi de tribiis capUHs. 

The character of the man thus fatally ex- 
cepted, I have no purpose to delineate. Lam- 
pooxi itself would disdain to speak ill of him of 
whom no man speaks %veli. It is sufficient that 
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lie Is expelled the House of Commons, and con- 
fined in jail as heing legally convicted of sedition 
and impiety. 

That this man cannot he appointed one of the 
guardian counsellors of the church and state, is 
a grievance not to he endured. Every lover of 
liberty stands doubtful of the fate of posterity, 
because the chief county in England cannot 
take its representative from, a jail. 

Whence Middlesex should obtain the right of 
being denominated the chief county, cannot 
easily be discovered; it is, indeed, the county 
where the chief city happens to stand, hut how 
that city treated the favoui’ite of Bliddlesex, is 
not yet forgotten. The county, as distinguished 
from the city, has no claim to jiarticular consi- 
deration. 

That a man was in jail for sedition and im- 
piety, would, I believe, have been within me- 
mory a sufficient reason why he should not 
come out of jail a legislator. This reason, not- 
withstanding the mutability of ffishion, happens 
still to operate on .the House of Commons. 
Their notions, however strange, may he justi- 
fied by a common observation, that few are 
mended by imprisonment, and that he whose 
crimes have made confinement necessary, seldom 
makes any other use of his enlargement than 
to do with greater cunning what he did before 
with less. 

But the people have been told with, great 
confidence, that the House cannot control the 
right of constituting representatives ; that he 
who can persuade lawful electors to choose him, 
whatever he his character, is lawfully chosen, 
and has a claim to a seat in parliament, from 
which no human authority can depose him. 

Here, however, the patrons of opposition are I 
in some perplexity. They are forced to confessi I 
that by a frain of precedents sufficient to esta- 
blish a custom of parliament, the House of Com- 
mons has jurisdiction over its own members ; 
that the whole has power over individuals ; and 
that this power has been exercised sometimes in 
imprisonment, and often in expulsion. 

That such power should reside in the House 
of Commons in some cases, is inevitably neces- 
sary, since it is req^uired by every polity, that 
where there is a possibility of offence, there 
should he a possibility of punishment. A mem- 
ber of the House cannot be cited for his con- 
duct in parliament before any other court : and 
therefore if the house cannot punish him, he 
may attack with impunity the rights of the 
people, and the title of the king. 

This exemption from the authority of other 
courts, was, I think, first established in favour 
of the five members in the long parliament. It 
is not to be considered as a usurpation, for it 
is implied in the principles of government. If 
legislative powers are not co-ordinate, they 
^/Case in part to be legislative ; and if they he 
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co-^ordinate, they are unaccountable; for to 
whom must that power account, which has no 
superior ? 

The House of Commons is, indeed, dissoluble 
by the king, as the nation has of late been very 
clamorously told; but while it subsists it is 
co-ordinate with the other powers, and this co- 
ordination ceases only when the House by dis- 
solution ceases to subsist. 

As the particular representatives of the peo- 
ple are in their public character above the con- 
trol of the courts of law, they must he subject 
to the jurisdiction of the House ; and as the 
House, in the exercise of its authority, can he 
neither directed nor restrained, its own resolu- 
tions must he its laws, at least, if there, is no 
antecedent decision of the whole legislature. 

This privilege, not confirmed by any written 
law or positive compact, hut by the resistless 
power of political necessity, they have exercised, 
probably from their first institution, but cer- 
tainly, as their records inform us, from the 2Sd 
of Elizabeth, when they expelled a member for 
derogating from their privileges. 

It may perhaps he doubted, whether it was 
originally necessary, that this right of control 
and punishment should extend beyond offences 
in the exercise of parliamentary duty, since all 
other crimes are cognizable by other courts. 
But they who ai’e the only judges of their own 
rights, have exerted the power of expxdsion on 
other occasions, and when wickedness arrived 
at a certain magnitude, have considered an of- 
fence against society as an offence against the 
House. 

They have therefore divested notorious delin- 
quents of their legislative character, and deli- 
vered them up to shame or punishment, naked 
and unprotected, that they might not contami- 
nate the dignity of parliament. 

It is allowed that a man attainted of felony 
cannot sit in parliament, and the Commons 
probably judged, that not being bound to the 
forms of law, they might treat those as felons, 
whose crimes were, in their opinion, equivalent 
to felony; and that as a known felon could 
not be chosen, a man so like a felon, that he 
could not easily be distinguished, ought to be 
expelled. 

The first laws had no law to enforce them, 
the first authority was constituted by itself. 
The power exercised by the House of Commons 
is of this kind, a power rooted in the principles 
of government, and branched out by occasional 
practice ; a power which necessity made just, 
and precedents have made legal. 

It will occur that authority thus uncontrol- 
lable, may, in times of heat and contest, be op- 
pressively and injui’iously exerted, and that he 
who suffers injustice, is without redress, how- 
ever innocent, however miserable. 

The position is frue, hut the argument is use- 
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less. The Commons must be controlled, or be 
exempt from control. If they are exempt, they 
may do injury which cannot be redressed, if they 
are controlled, they are no longer legislative. 

If the possibility of abuse be an argument 
against authority, no authority ever can be esta- 
blished ; if the actual abuse destroys its legality, 
there is no legal government now in the world. 

This power, which the Commons have so long 
exercised, they ventured to use once more against 
Ml*. Wilkes, and on the Srd of February, 1769, 
expelled him the House, “ for having printed 
ami published a seditious libel, and three obscene 
and impious libels. ” 

If these imputations were just, the expulsion 
was surely seasonable ; and that they were just, 
the House had reason to determine, as he had 
confessed himself, at the bar, the arithor of the 
libel which they term seditious, and was con- 
victed in the K-ing’s Bench of both the pub- 
lications. 

But the freeholders ot Middlesex were of 
another opinion. They either thought him in- 
nocent, or were not olfended by his guilt. "When 
a writ was issued for the election of a knight for 
Middlesex, in the room of John Wilkes, Esq. 
expelled the House, his friends on the 16th of 
February chose him again. 

On' the 17th, it was resolved, “ that John 
Wilkes, Esq. having been in this session of par- 
liament expelled the House, was, arid is, inca- 
pable of being elected a member to serve in this 
present parliament.” 

As there was no other candidate, it was re- 
solved at the same time, that the election of the 
16th Viras a void election. 

The freeholders still continued to think that 
no other man was lit to represent them, and. on 
the 16th of March elected him once more. Their 
resolution was now so well known, that no op- 
ponent ventured to appear. 

The Commons began to find, that power with- 
out materials for operation can, produce no ef- 
fect. They might make the election void for 
ever, but if no other candidate could be found, 
their determination could only be negative. 
They, however, made void the last election, and 
ordered a new writ. 

On the 13th of April was a new election, at 
which Mr. Lutterel, anti others, offered them- 
selves candidates. Every method of intimida- 
tion was used, and some acts of violence were 
done to hinder Mr. Lutterel from appearing. 
He was not deterred, and the poll was taken, 
which exhibited for 

Mr. Wilkes . . 1143 

Mr. Lutterel . . 296 

The Sheriff returned Mr. Wilkes ; but the House 
on April the loth, deterniiued that Mr. Lutterel 
was lawfully elected. 

From this day begun the clamour which has 


continued till now. Those who had undertaken 
to oppose the ministry, having no grievance of 
greater magnitude, endeavoured to swell this 
decision into bulk, and distort it into deformity, 
and then held it out to terrify the nation. 

Every artifice of sedition has been since prac- 
tised to awaken discontent and infiame indig- 
nation. The papers of every day have been 
filled with exhortations and menaces of faction. 
The madness has spread through all ranks and 
through both sexes; women and children have 
clamoured for Mi*. Wilkes, honest simplicity 
has been cheated into fury, and only the wise 
have escaped infection. 

The greater part may justly be suspected of 
not believing their own position, and with them 
it is not necessary to dispute. They cannot be 
convinced who are convinced already, and it is 
well known that they will not be ashamed. 

The decision, however, by which the smaller 
number of votes was preferred to the greater, 
has perplexed the minds of some, whose opi- 
nions it were indecent to despise, and who by 
their integrity well deserve to have their doubts 
appeased. 

Every diffuse and complicated question may 
be examined by difierent methods, upon different 
principles; and that truth, which is easily found 
by one investigatoi’, may be missed by another, 
equally honest and equally diligent. 

Those who inquire whether a smaller number 
of legal votes can elect a representative in oppo- 
sition to a greater, must receive from every 
tongue the same answer. 

The question, therefore, must be, whether a 
smaller number of legal votes, shall not prevail 
against a gi’eater mmiber of votes not legal ? 

It must be considered, that those votes only 
are legal which are legally given, and that those 
only are legally given, which are given for a legal 
candidate. 

It remains then to be discussed, whether a 
man expelled can be so disqualified by a vote of 
the House, as that he shall be no longer eligible 
by lawful electors ? 

Here we must again recur, not to positive in- 
stitutions, but to the unwritten law of social 
nature, to the great and pregnant principle of 
political necessity. All government supposes 
subjects, all authority implies obedience. To 
suppose in one the right to commaiid what an- 
other has the right to refuse, is absurd and con- 
tradictory. A state so constituted must rest for 
ever in motionless equipoise, with equal attrac- 
tions of contrary tendency, with equal weights 
of power balancing each other. 

Laws which cannot be enforced, can neither 
prevent nor rectify disorders. A sentence which 
cannot be executed, can have no power to warn 
or to reform. If the Commons have only the 
power of dismissing for a few days the man 
whom his constituents can immediately aend 
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Mckj if tliey can expel but cannot exclude, they 
have nothing more than nominal authority, to 
which perhaps obedience never may he paid. 

The representatives of our ancestors had an 
opinion very different; they fined and imprison- 
ed their members ; on great provocation, they 
disabled them for ever ; and this power of pi*o- 
n mincing perpetual disability is maintained by 
Selden himself. 

These claims seem to have been made and al- 
lowed, when the constitution of our government 
had not yet been sufficiently studied. Such 
powers are not legal, because they are not ne- 
cessary ; and of that power nvhich only necessity 
justifies, no more is to be admitted than necessity 
obti'udes. 

The Commons cannot make laws, they can 
only pass resolutions, which, like all resolutions, 
are of force only to those that make them, and 
to those only while they are willing to observe 
them. 

The vote of the House of Commons has there- 
fore only so far the force of a law, as that force 
is necessary to preserve the vote from losing its 
efficacy ; it must begin by operating upon them- 
selves, and extend its influence to others, only 
by consequences arising from the first intention. 
He that starts game on his own manor, may pur- 
sue it into another. | 

They can propeidy make laws only for them- 
selves : a member, while he keeps his seat, is 
subject to these laws ; but when he is expelled, i 
the jurisdiction ceases, for he is now no longer 
within their dominion. 

The disability, which a vote can superinduce 
to expulsion, is no more than was included in 
expulsion itself ; it is only a declaration of the 
Commons, that they will permit no longer hirp^ 
•whom they thus censure to sit with them in par- 
liament ; a declaration made by that right which 
they necessarily possess, of regulating their own 
House, and of inflicting punishment on their 
own delinquents. 

They have therefore no other way to enforce 
the sentence of incapacity, than that of adhering 
to it. They cannot otherwise punish the can- 
didate so disqualified for offering himself, nor the 
electors for accepting him. But if he has any 
competitor, that competitor must jtrevail, and 
if he has none, his election will be void ; ibr the 
right of the House to I’eject, annihilates with 
x‘egard to the man so rejected the right of elect- 
ing. 

It has been urged, that the power of the House 
terminates with their session ; since a prisoner 
committed by the Speaker’s warrant cannot be 
detained during the recess. That power indeed 
ceases with the session, which must opci'ate by 
the agency of othei's, because, when they do not 
sit, they can employ no agent, having no longer 
any legal existence ; hut that which is exercised 
on themselves revives at their meeting, when the 


subject of that power still subsists. They can in 
the next session refuse to re-admit him, whom 
in the former session they expelled. 

That expulsion inferred exclusion in the pre- 
sent case, must be, I think, easily admitted. 
The expulsion, and the writ issued for a new 
election, were in the same session, and since the 
House is by the rule of parliament bound for the 
session by a vote once passed, the expelled mem- 
ber cannot be admitted. He that cannot be ad- 
mitted, cannot be elected ; and the votes given 
to a man ineligible being given in vain, the high- 
est number for an eligible candidate becomes a 
majority. 

To these conclusions, as to most moral, and 
to all political, positions, many objections may be 
made. The perpetual subject of political dis- 
quisition is not absolute, but comparative good. 
Of two systems of government, or two laws re- 
lating to the same subject, neither will ever be 
such as theoretical nicety ivould desire, and 
therefore neither can easily force its way against 
prejudice and obstinacy ; each will have its ex- 
cellences and defects, and every man, with a 
little help from pride, may think his own the 
best. 

It seenas to be tbe opinion of many, that ex- 
pulsion is only a dismission of the representa- 
tive to his constituents, with such a testimony 
against him as his sentence may comprise ; and 
that if his constituents, notwithstanding the cen- 
sure of the House, thinking his case hard, his 
fault trifling, or his excellences such as over ba- 
lance it, should again choose him as still worthy 
of their trust, the House cannot refuse him, for 
his punishment has purged his fault, and the 
right of electors must not be violated. 

This is plausible, but not cogent. It is a 
scheme of representation, which would make a 
specious appearance in a political romance, but 
cannot be brought into practice among us, who 
see every day the towering head of speculation 
bow down unwillingly to grovelling experience. 

Governments formed by chance, and gradually 
improved by such expedients as the successive 
discovery of their defects happened to suggest, 
are never to be tried by a regular theory. They 
are fabrics of dissimilar materials raised by 
different architects upon different plans. We 
must be content with them as they are ; should 
we attempt to mend their disproportions, we 
might easily demolish, and difficultly rebuild 
them. 

Laws are now made, and customs are esta- 
blished; these are our rules, and by them we 
must be guided, 

It is incontrovertibly certain, that the Com- 
mons never intended to leave electors the liberty 
of returning them an expelled member, for they 
always require one to he chosen in the room of 
him that is expelled, and I see not with what 
propriety a man can be re-chosen in his own room. 
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Expulsion, if this were its whole effect, might 
very often he desirable. Sedition, or obscenity, 
might be no greater crimes in the opinion of 
other electors, than in that of the freeholders of 
Middlesex ; and many a wretch, whom his col- 
leagues should expel, might come hack perse- 
cuted into fame, and provoke with harder front 
a second expulsion. 

Many of the representatives of the people 
can hardly be said to have been chosen at all. 
Some by inheriting a borough, inherit a seat ; 
and some sit hy the favour of others, whom per- 
haps they may gratify by the act which pro- 
voked the expulsion. Some are safe by their 
popularity, and some hy their alliances^ None 
would dread expulsion, if this doctrine were re- | 
ceived, but those who bought their elections, 
and who would be obliged to buy them again at 
a higher price. 

But as uncertainties are to be determined by 
things certain, and customs to be explained, 
where it is possible, by written law, the patriots 
have triumphed with a quotation from an act of 
the 4th and 5th of Anne, which permits those 
to be re-chosen, whose seats are vacated by the 
acceptance of a place of profit. This they 
wisely consider as an expulsion, and from the 
permission, in this case, of a re-election, infer 
that every other expulsion leaves the delinquent 
entitled to the same indulgence. This is the 
paragraph : 

“ If any person, hdng chosen a meivher of the 
House of Commons, shall accept of any office 
from the crown, dtmng such time as he shall cow- 
timie a yneniher, his election shall be, and is 
hereby declared to be, void, and a new writ 
shall issue for a new election, as if such person 
so accepting was naturally dead. Nevertheless, 
such 2 'icrson shall he cajmble of being again elected, 
as if his place had not become void as afore- 
said.” 

How this favours the doctrine of re-admission 
by a second choice, I am not able to discover. 
The statute of SO Ch. II. had enacted, That 
he who should sit in the House of Commons, 
without taking the oaths and subscribing the 
test, should be disabled to sit in the House dur- 
ing that parliament, and a writ should issue for 
the election of a new member in place of the 
member so disabled, as if such member had na- 
turally died.” 

This last clause is apparently copied in the 
act of Anne, hut with the common fate of imi- 
tators. In the act of Charles, the political death 
continued during the parliament j in that of 
Anne, it was hardly worth the while to kill the 
man whom the next breath was to revive. It 
is, however, apparent, that in the opinion of the 
parliament, the dead-doing lines wouM have 
kept him motionless, if he had not been I’eco- 
vered by a kind exception. A seat vacated, 


could not be regained without express permis- 
sion of the same statute. 

The right of being chosen again to a seat 
thus vacated, is not enjoyed by any general 
right, but required a special clause, and solici- 
tous provision. 

But what resemblance can imagination con- 
ceive between one toan vacating his seat by a 
mark of favour from the crown, and another 
driven from it for sedition and obscenity? The 
acceptance of a place contaminates no character ; 
the crown that gives it, intends to give with it 
always dignity, sometimes authority. The 
Commons, it is well known, think not worse of 
themselves or others for their offices of pi’ofit ; 
yet profit implies temptation, and may expose a 
representative to the suspicion of his constitu- 
ents ; though if they still think him worthy of 
their confidence, they may again elect him. 

Such is the consequence. When a man is 
dismissed by law to his constituents, with new 
trust and new dignity, they may, if they think 
him incorruptible, restore him to his seat ; what 
can follow, therefore, but that when the House 
i drives out a varlet with public infamy, he goes 
away with, the like permission to return ? 

If infatuation be, as the j>roverh tells us, the 
forerunner of destruction, how near must be the 
ruin of a nation that can be incited against its 
govex’Bors by sophistry like this. I may be ex- 
cused if I catch the panic, and join my gi’oans 
at this alarming crisis, with the general lamen- 
tation of weeping patriots. 

Another objection is, that the Commons, by 
pronouncing the sentence of disqualification, 
make a law, and take upon themselves the 
power of the whole legislature. Many quota- 
lions are then produced to prove that the House 
of Commons can make no laws. 

Three Acts have been cited, disabling mem- 
bers for different terms on different occasions ; 
and it is profoundly remarked, that if the Com- 
: mens could by their owix privilege have made 
' a disqualification, their jealousy of their privi- 
I leges would never have adnxitted the concurrent 
sanction of the other powers. 

I must for ever remind these puny contro- 
vertists, that those acts are laws of permanent 
obligation ; that two of them ai*e now in force, 
and that the other expired only when it had ful- 
filled its end. Such laws the Commons cannot 
make j they could, perhaps, have determined for 
themselves, that they would expel all who should 
not take the test, but they could leave no au- 
thority behind them, that should oblige the next 
parliament to expel them. They could retme 
the South Sea directors, hut they could not en- 
tail the i*efusal. They can disqualify by vote, 
but not by law ; they cannot know that the sen- 
tence of disqualification pronounced to-day, may 
not become void to-morrow, by the dissolution 
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of their own House. Yet while the same par- 
liament sits, the disqualification continues, un- 
less the vote be rescinded, and while it so con- 
tinues, makes tlie votes, which freeholders may 
give to the interdicted candidate, useless and 
dead, since there cannot exist with respect to 
the same subject at the same time, an absolute 
power to choose, and an absolute power to reject. 

In 16H, the attorney-general was voted inca- 
pable of a seat in the House of Commons ; and 
the nation is triumphantly told, that though the 
vote never was revoked, the attorney-general is 
now a member. He certainly may now be a 
member without revocation of the vote. A law 
is of perpetual obligation, but a vote is nothing 
when the voters are gont^. A law is a compact 
reciprocally made by the legislative powers, and 
therefore not to be abrogated but by all the par- 
ties, A vote is simply a resolution, which binds 
only him that is willing to be bound. 

I have thus punctiliously and minutely pur- 
sued this disquisition, because I suspect that 
these reasoners, whose business is to deceive 
others, have sometimes deceived themselves, and 
I am willing to free them from their embarrass- 
ment, though I do not expect much gratitude 
for my kindness. , 

Other objections are yet remaining, for of 
political objections there cannot easily be an 
end. It has been observed, that vice is no proper 
cause of expulsion, for if the worst man in the 
House were ahvays to be expelled, in time none 
would be left. But no man is expelled for being 
worst, he is expelled for being enormously bad ; 
his conduct is compared, not with that of others, 
but with the rule of action. 

The punishment of expulsion being in its own 
nature uncertain, may be too great er too little 
for the fault. 

This must be the case of many puhisiiments. 
Forfeiture of chattels is nothing to him that has 
no posscKsion.s. Exile itself may be accidentally 
a good ; and indeed any punishment less than 
death i.s very dilTerent to <liiferent men. 

But if this precedent be admitted and esta- 
blished, no man can hereafter be sure that ha 
shall be represented by him whom he would 
choose. One half of the House may meet early 
in the morning, and snatch an opportunity to 
expel the other, and the greater part of the na- 
tion may, by this stratagem, be v/itbout its law- 
ful representatives. 

He that sees all this, sees very far. But I 
can tell him of greater evils yet behind. Thore 
i.s one possibility of wickedness, which, at this 
alarming crisis, has not yet been mentioned. 
Every one knows the malice, the subtil ty, the 
industry, the vigilance, and the greediness of 
the Scots. The Scotch members are about the 
number soJEcient to make a house. I propose 
it to the consideration of the supporters of the 
Bill of Eights, whether ■ there is not reason to, 


I suspect that these hungry intruderg from the 
North are now contriving to expel all the Eng- 
lish. We may then curse the hour in which it 
was determined, that expulsion and exclusion 
are the same, b’or who can guess what may be 
done when the Scots have the whole House to 
themselves? 

Thus agreeable to custom and reason, not- 
withstanding all objections, real or imaginary ; 
thus consistent with the practice of formei* times, 
and thus consequential to the original principles 
of government, is that decision by which so 
much violence of discontent has been excited, 
which has been so dolorously bew'ailed, and so 
outrageously resented. 

Let us, however, not be seduced to put too 
much confidence in justice or in truth; they 
have often been found inactive in their own de- 
fence, and give more confidence than help to 
their friends and their advocates. It may per- 
haps he prudent to make one momentary con- 
cession to falsehood, by supposing the vote in 
Mr. Lutterel’s favour to be wi'ong. 

All wrong ought to be rectified. If Mr. 
Wilkes is deprived of a lawful seat, both he and 
his electors have reason to complain ; but it will 
not be easily found, why, among the innumer- 
able wrongs of which a great part of mankind 
are hourly complaining, the whole care of the 
public should be transferred to BIr. Wilkes and 
the freeholders of Middlesex, who might £l 11 
sink into nonexistence, without any other effect, 
than that there would be room made for a new 
rabble, and a new retailer of sedition and ob- 
scenity. The cause of our country would suffer 
little; the rabble, whencesoever they come, will 
be always patriots, and always supporters of the 
Bill of Eights. 

; The House of Commons decides the disputes 
: arising from elections. Was it ever supposed, 
that in all cases their decisions xvere right? 
Every man whose lawful election is defeated, is 
equally wronged with Blr. Wilkes, and his co?i- 
stituents feel their disappointment with no less 
anguish than the freeholders of Middlesex. 
These derJsions havo often been apparently par- 
tial, and sometimes tyrannically oppressive. A 
majority has been given to a favourite candidate, 
by expungixig votes whicli had always been al- 
lowed, and which therefore had the authority by 
which all votes ai’e given, that of custom unin- 
terrupted. When the Commons determine who 
shall be constituents, they may, with some pro- 
priety, be said to make law, because those de- 
temiinatious have hitherto, foi'the sake of quiet, 
been adopted by succeeding parliaments. A 
vote, therefore, of the House, when it operates 
as a law, is to individuals a law only temporary, 
but to communities perpetual. 

Yet though all this has been done, and though 
at every new parliament much of this is expected, 
to be done again, it has never produced in any 
i< F 
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former tfiae sucK an alarming ends. We hare ' 
found by experience, that tboiigh a squire has 
given ale and venison in vain, and a borough has 
been compelled to see its dearest interest in the 
bands of him whom it did not trust, yet the 
general state of the nation has continued the 
same. The sun has risen, and the corn has 
grown, and whatever talk has been of the danger 
of property, yet he that ploughed the field com- 
monly reaped it, and he that built a house was 
master of the door : the vexation excited by in- 
justice suffered, or supposed to be suffered, by 
any private man, or single community, was local 
and temporary, it neither spread far, nor lasted 
long. 

The nation looked on with little care, because 
there did not seem to be much danger. The 
consequence of small irregularities was not felt, 
and we had not yet learned to be terrified by 
very distant enemies. 

But quiet and security are now at an end. 
Our vigilance is quickened, and our comprehen- 
sion is enlarged. We not only see events in 
their causes, but before their causes; we hear 
the thunder while the sky is clear, and see the 
mine sprung before it is dug. Political wisdom 
has, by the force of English genius, been im- 
proved at last not only to political intuition, but 
to political prescience. 

But it cannot, I am afraid, be said, that as we 
are grown wise, we are made happy. It is said 
of those who have the wonderful power called 
second sight, that they seldom see any thing but 
evil : political second sight has the same effect ; 
we hear of nothing but of an alarming crisis, of 
violated rights, and expiring liberties. The 
morning rises upon new wrongs, and the dream- 
er passes the night in imaginary shackles. 

The sphere of anxiety is now enlarged; he 
that hitherto cared only for himself, now cares 
for the public ; for he has learned that the hap- 
piness of individuals is comprised in the pros- 
perity of the whole, and that his country never 
suffers, but he suffers with it, however it hap- 
pens that he feels no pain. 

Fired with this fever of epidemic patriotism, 
the tailor slips his thimble, the draper drops his 
yard, and the blacksmith lays down his ham- 
mer; they meet at an honest alehouse, consider 
the state of the nation, read or hear the last peti- 
tion, lament the miseries of the time, are alarmed 
at the dreadful crisis, and subscribe to the sup- 
port of the Bin of Rights. 

It sometimes indeed happens, that an intruder 
of more benevolence than prudence attempts to 
disperse their cloud of dejection, and ease their 
hearts by seasonable consolation. He tells them, 
that though the government cannot be too dili- 
gently watched, it may be too hastily accused ; 
and that, though private judgment is every man*s 
right, yet we cannot judge of what we do not 
know ; that we feel at present no evils which 


government can alleviate, and that the public 
business is committed to men who have as much 
1‘ightto confidence as their adversaries; that tlie 
freeholders of Middlesex, if they could not 
choose Mr. Wilkes, might have chosen aay 
other man, and that he trusts we have wUhm the 
realm Jive hundred as good as he; that even if 
this which has happened to Middlesex had hap- 
pened to every other county, that one man 
should be made incapable of being elected, it 
could produce no great change in the parlia- 
ment, nor much contract the power of election ; 
that what has been done is probably right, and 
that if it be wrong, it is of little consequence, 
since a like case cannot easily occur ; that ex- 
pulsions are very rare, and if they should, by 
unbounded insolence of faction, become more 
frequent, the electors may easily provide a se- 
cond choice. 

All this he may say, but not half of this will 
he heard ; his opponents will stun him and 
themselves with a confused sound of pensions 
and places, venality and corruption, oppression 
and invasion, slavery and ruin. 

Outcries like these, uttered by malignity, and 
echoed by folly ; general accusations of indeter- 
minate wickedness ; and obscure hints of im- 
possible designs, dispersed among those that do 
not know their meaning, by those that know 
them to be false, have disposed part of the na- 
tion, though but a small part, to pester the court 
with ridiculous petitions. 

The progi’ess of a petition is well known. An 
ejected placeman goes down to his county or his 
borough, tells his friends of his inability to serve 
them, and his constituents of the corruption of 
the government. His friends readily under- 
stand that he who can get nothing, will have 
nothing to give* They agree to jproclaim a 
meeting ; meat and drink are plentifully pro- 
vided ; a crowd is easily brought together, and 
those who think that they know the reason of 
their meeting, undertake to tell those who know 
it not. Ale and clamour unite their powers, 
the crowd, condensed and heated, begins to fer- 
ment with the leaven of sedition. All see a 
thousand evils, though they cannot show them, 
and grow impatient for a remedy, though they 
know not what. 

A speech is then made by the Cicero of the 
day ; he says much and suppresses more, and 
credit is equally given to what he tells, and 
what he conceals. The petition is read and 
universally approved. Those who are sober 
enough to write, add their names, and the rest 
would sign it if they could. 

Every man goes home and teiis his neighbour 
of the glories of the day; how he was consulted 
and what he advised ; how he was invited into 
the great room, where his lordship called him 
by his name ; how he was caressed by Sir Fran- 
cis, Sir Joseph, or Sir George; how he eat 
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turtle and venisooj and drank unanimity to tlie 
tliree brothers. 

The poor loiterer, whose shop had confined 
him, or whose wife had locked him up, hears 
the tale of luxury with envy, and at last inquires 
what was their petition. Of the petition nothing 
is remembered by the narrator, but that it spoke 
muoh of fears and apprehensions, and some- 
thing very alarming, and that he is sure it is 
against the government ; the other is convinced 
that it must be right, and wishes he had been 
there, for he loves wine and venison, and is i^e- 
solved as long as he lives to he against the go- 
vernment. 

The petition is then handed from town to 
town, and from h|>use to house, and wherever it 
comes the inhabitants flock together, that they 
may see that which must be sent to the king. 
Names are easily collected. One man signs be- 
cause he hates the papists, another because he has 
vowed destruction to the turnpikes ; one because 
it will vex the parson, another because he owes 
his landlord nothing; one because ho is rich, 
another because he is poor : one to show that he 
is not afraid, and another to show that he can 
write. 

The passage, however, is not always smooth. 
Those who collect contributions to sedition, 
sometimes apply to a man of higher j*ank and 
more enlightened mind, who, instead of lending 
them his name, calmly reproves them for being 
seducers of the people. 

You who are here, says he, complaining of 
venality, are yourselves the agents of those who, 
having estimated themselves at too high a price, 
are only angry that they are not bought. You 
are appealing from the parliament to the rabble, 
and inviting those who scarcely, in the most 
common affairs, distinguish right from wrong, to 
ju^e of a question complicated with law writ- 
ten and unwritten, with the general principles 
of government, and the particular customs of 
the House of Commons ; you are showing them 
a grievance, so distant that they cannot see it, 
and so light that they cannot feel it ; for how, 
but by unnecessary intelligence and artificial 
provocation, should the farmers and shopkeepers 
of Yorkshire and Cumberland know or care how 
IMiddlesex is represented ? instead of wandering 
thus round the county to exasperate the I’age of 
party, and darken the suspicions of ignorance, 
it is the duty of men like you, who have leisure 
for inquiry, io lead back the people to their 
honest labour ; to tell them, that submission is 
the duty of the ignorant, and content the virtue 
of the poor ; that they have no skill in the art of 
government, nor any interest in the dissentions 
of the gfeat ; and when you meet with any, as 
some there are, whose understandings are capa- 
ble of conviction, it will become you to allay this 
foaming ebullition, by showing them that they 
have as much happiness as the coiiditioxi of life 


will easily receive, and that a government, of 
which an erroneous or unjust representation of 
Middlesex is the greatest crime that interest can 
discover, or malice can upbi’aid, is government 
approaching nearer to perfection, than any that 
experience has known, or history related. 

The drudges of sedition wish to change their 
ground, they hear him with sullen silence, feel 
conviction without repentance, and are con- 
founded hut not abashed ; they go forward to 
another door, and find a kinder reception from 
a man enraged against the government, because 
he has just been paying the tax upon his win- 
dows. 

That a petition for a dissolution of the parlia- 
ment will at all times have its favourers, may be 
easily imagined. The people indeed do not ex- 
pect that one House of Commons will be much 
honester or much wiser than another ; they do 
not suppose that the taxes will be lightened ; or 
though they have been so often taught to hope 
it, that soap and candles will be cheaper : they 
expect no redress of giuevances, for of no gidev- 
ances but taxes do they complain; they wish 
not the extension of liberty, for they do not feel 
any restraint ; about the security of privilege or 
pi’operty they are totally careless, for they see 
no property invaded, nor know till they are 
told, that any privilege has suffered violation. 

Least of all do they expect, that any future 
parliament will lessen its own jxowers, or com- 
municate to the people that authority which it 
has once obtained. 

Yet 8 new parliament is sufficiently desirable. 
The year of election is a year of jollity ; and what 
is still more delightful, a year of equality. The 
glutton now eats the delicacies for which he 
longed when he could not purchase them, and 
the drunkard has the pleasure of wine without 
the cost. The drone lives a while without work, 
and the shopkeeper, in the flow of money, raises 
his price. The mechanic that trembled at the 
presence of Sir Joseph, now bids him come again 
for an answer ; and the poacher whose guii has 
been seized, now finds an opportunity to reclaim 
it. Even the honest man is not displeased to see 
himself important, and willingly resumes in 
two years that power which he had resigned 
for seven. Few love their friends so well as 
not to desire superiority by unexpensive bene- 
faction. 

Yet notwithstanding all these motives to com- 
pliance, the promoters of petitions have not been 
successful. Few could be persuaded to lament 
evils which they did not suffer, or to solicit for 
redress which they do not want. The petition 
has been, in some places, rejected ; and perhaps, 
in all but one, signed only by the meanest and 
grossest of the people, ' 

Since this expedient, now invented or revived 
to distress the govcrnmeiit, and equiilly practi- 
cable at all times by all who shall be excluded 
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from power and from profit, has produced so 
little effect, let us consider the opposition as no 
longer formidable. The great engine has re- 
coiled upon them. They thou^^ht that t/ie terms 
they scifit were tenns of weight, which would have 
amazed all and stumbled many; but the conster- 
nation is now over, and their foes stand updghf, 
as befoi’e. 

With great propriety and dignity the king 
has, in his speech, neglected or forgotten them. 
He might easily know, that what was presented 
as the sense of the people, is the sense only of 
the profligate and dissolute ; and that whatever 
parliament should be convened, the same peti- 
tioners would be ready, for the same reason, to 
request its dissolution. 

As we once had a rebellion of the clowns, we 
have novy an opposition of the pedlars. The 
quiet of the nation has been for years disturbed 
by a faction, against which all factions ought to 
conspire ; for its original principle is the desire 
of levelling j it is only animated under the name 
of zeal, by the natural malignity of the mean 
against the great. 

. When, in the confusion which the English 
invasions produced in France, the villains, ima- 
gining that they had found the golden hour of 
emancipation, took arms in their hands, the 
knights. of -both nations considered the cause as 
common, and, suspending the general hostility, 
united to chastise them. 

The whole conduct of this despicable faction 
is distinguished by plebeian grossness, and sa- 
vage indecency. To misrepresent the actions 
and the principles of their enemies is common 
to all parties ; but the insolence of invective, and 
brutality of reproach, which have lately prevail- 
ed, are peculiar to this. 

An infallible characteristic of meanness is 
cruelty. This is the only fiction that has shout- 
ed at the condemnation of a criminal, and that, 
when his innocence procm-ed his pardon, has 
clamoured for his blood. 

All other parties, however enraged at each 
other, have agreed to treat the throne with de- 
cency ; hut these low-born railers have attacked 
not only the authority, hut the character, of their 
sovereign, and have endeavoured, siu'elymthout 
effect, to alienate the affections of the people 
from the only king, who, for almost a century, 
has much appeared to desire, or much endea- 
vom'ed to deserve them. They have insulted 
him with rudeness and with menaces, which 
were never excited by the gloomy sullcnness of 
William, even when half the nation denied him 
their allegiance : nor by the dangerous bigotiy 
of James, unless when he was finally driven 
from his palace ; and with which scarcely the 
oi[>en hostilities of rebellion ventured to vilify 
the unhappy Charles, even in the remarks on 
the cabinet of Naseby. 


It is surely not unreasonable to hope that the 
nation will consult its dignity, if not its safety, 
and disdain to be protected or enslaved by the 
declaimers or the plotters of a city-tavern. Had 
Rome fallen by’ the Catilinarian conspiracy, she 
, might have consoled, her fate by the greatness 
of her destroyers ; but what would have allevi- 
ated the disgi-ace of England, had her govern- 
ment been changedby Tiler or by Ket? 

One part of the nation has never before con- 
tended with the other, but for some weighty and 
apparent interest. If the means were violent, 
the end was great. The civil war was fought 
for what each army called and believed the best 
religion and the best government. The struggle 
in the reign of Anne, was to exclude or restore 
an exile king. V/ e are now disputing, with al- 
most equal animosity, whether Middlesex shall 
be repi’esented or not by a criminal from a jail. 

The only comfort left in such degeneracy is, 
that a lower state can be no longer possible. 

In this contemptuous censure, I mean not to 
include every single man. In all lead, says the 
chemist, there is silver j snd in all copper there 
is gold. But mingled masses are justly denomi- 
nated by the greater quantity, and when the 
precious particles are not worth extraction, a 
faction and a pig must be melted dowh together 
to the forms and offices that chance allots them. 

** Fiuiit urccoli, pelves, sartago, patcilaj.” 

A few weeks will now show whether the go- 
vernment can be shaken by empty noise, and 
whether the faction which depeiids upon its in- 
fluence, has not deceived alike the public and 
itself. That it should have continued till now, 
is sufficiently shameful. None can, indeed, 
wonder that it has been supported by the secta- 
ries, the natural fomenters of sedition and con- 
federates of the rabble, of whose religion little 
now remains but hatred of establishments, and 
who are angry to find separation now only tole- 
rated, which was once rewarded : but ei-'ery 
honest man must lament, that it has been re- 
garded with frigid neutrality by the tories, who, 
being long accustomed to signalize their prin- 
ciples by opposition to the court, do not yet con- 
sider that they have at last a king who knows 
not the name of party, and who wishes to be the 
common father of all his people. 

As a man inebriated oidy by vapours, soon 
recovers in the open air ; a nation discontented 
to madness, without any adequate cause, will 
retuiui to its wits and its allegiance when a little 
pause has cooled it to reflection. Nothing, 
therefore, is necessary, at this alarming cmis, 
but to consider the alarm as false. To make 
concessions, is to encoui'age encroachment. Let 
the court despise the iacticn, and the ditsap- 
pointed people will soon deride it. 
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To proportion tlie eagerness of contest to its 
importance, seems too hard a task for human 
wisdom. The pride of wit has kept ages busy 
in the discussion of useless (iiiestions, and the 
pride of power has destroyed armies to gain or 
to keep unprodtahle possessions. 

Not many yetirs have passed since the cruel- 
ties of war were filling the world with terror 
and with sorrow ; rage was at last appeased, or 
strength exhausted, and to the harassed nations 
peace was restored with all its pleasures and its 
benefits. Of this state all felt the happiness, 
and all implored the continuance; but what 
continuance of happiness can be exi>ected, when 
the whole system of European empire can he in 
danger of a new concussion, by a contention for 
a few spots of earth, which, in the deserts of 
the ocean, had almost escaped human notice, 
and which, if they had not hapijened to make a 
sea-mark, had perhaps never had a name ? 

Fortune often delights to dignify what nature 
has neglected, and that renown which cannot be 
claimed by intrinsic excellence or greatness, is 
sometimes derived from unexpected accidents. 
The Rubicon was ennobled by the passage of 
Caesar, and the time is now come when Falk- 
land’s Islands demand their historian. 

But the writer to whom this employment 
shall be assigned, will have few opportunities of 
descriptive splendour, or najTative elegance. Of 
other countries it is told Iiovv often they have 
changed their government; these islands have 
hitherto changed only their name. Of heroes 
to conquex’, or legislators to civiliEe, here has 
been no appearance ; nothing has happened to 
them bat that they have been sometimes seen by 
wandering navigators, who passed by them in 
search of better habitations. 

When the Spaniards, who, under the conduct 
of Columbus, discovered America, had taken 
possession of its most wealthy regions, they sur- 
pri.sed and terrified Europe by a sudden and un- 
exampled influx of riches. They were made at 
once insupportably insolent, and might perhaps 
have become irresistibly powez'ful, had not their 
mountainous treasiu’es been scattered in the 
air with the ignorant profusion of unaccustomed 
opulence. 

The greater part of the European potentates 
saw this sti’eamvof riches fiovcing into Spain 
without attempting to dip their own hands in the 
golden fountain. France had no naval skill or 
power ; Portugal was extending her dominions 
in the east over regions fox’med in the gayoty of 
nature; the Ilanssatic league, being planned 
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only for the security of traffic, had no tendency 
to discovery or invasion; and the commercial 
states of Italy growing rich by trading between 
Asia and Europe, and not lying upon the ocean, 
did not desire to seek by great hazards, at a 
distance, what was almost at home to he found 
with safety* 

The English alone were animated by the 
success of the Spanish navigators, to try if any 
thing was left that might reward adventure, or 
incite appropriation. They sent Cabot into the 
north, but in the north there wms no gold or 
silver to he found. The best regions were pre- 
occupied, yet they still continued theii* hopes 
and their labours. They were the second na- 
tion that dared the extent of the Pacific Ocean, 
and the second circumnavigators of the globe. 

By the tvar between Elizabeth and Philip, 
the wealth of America became lawful prize, 
and those who were less afraid of danger than 
of povei’ty, supposed that riches might easily he 
obtained by plundering the Spaniards. No- 
thing is difficult when gain and honour unite 
their influence ; the spirit and vigour of these 
expeditions enlarged our views of the new 
world, and made us first accjuainted with its re- 
moter coasts. 

in the fatal voyage of Cavendish (15S*2,) 
Captain Davies, who, being sent out as his as- 
sociate, was afterwards parted Irom him or de- 
serted Mm, as he was driven by violence of 
weather about the straits of IMagellan, is sup- 
posed to have been the first who saw the lands 
now called Falkland’s Islands, but his distress 
permitted him not to make any observation, 
and he left them as he found them, without a 
name. 

Not long afterwards (1594<) Sir Richard 
Hawkiiis being in the same seas wilb the same 
designs, saw these Islands again, if they are 
indeed the same islands, and, in honour of his 
mistress, called them Hawkin’s I»Iaide« Land. 

This voyage was not of renown sufficient to 
procure a general reception to the new name ; 
for when the Dutch, who had now become 
strong enough not only to defend themselves, 
but to attack their masters, sent (I59S) Verha- 
geu and Sebald de Vfert into the South Seas, 
these islands which were not supposed to have 
been known before, obtained the denommatlon 
of Sebald’s Islands, and wore from that time 
placed in the charts; though Frezier tells us, 
that tliey were yet considered as of doubtful ex- 
istence. 

Their present English name was probably 
given them (1689) by Strong, whose journaJ, 
yet imprinted, may be found in the Museum. 
Tfiis name w’-as adopted by Halley, and has 
from that time, 1 beliovr, been received into our 
maps* 

The privateerswbich were put into motion by 
the wai's of William and Anne, saw tbooc 
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Islands and mentioned tbem; but they were yet ' 
imt considered as territories worth a contest. i 
Strong affirmed that there was no wood, and 
Dampier suspected that they had no water. i 

Frezier describes their appearance with more ; 
distinctness, and mentions some ships of St, ^ 
Maloes, by which they had been visited, and to : 
which he seems %villing enough to ascribe the 
honour of discovering islands which yet he ad- 
mits to have been seen by Haivkins, and named ; 
by Sebald de Wert, X-Ie, I suppose, in honour 
of his countrymen, called them the IMrJoumes, 
the denomination now used by the Spaniards, 
who seem not, till very lately, to have thought 
them important enough to deserve a name. 

Since the publication of Anson’s voyage, they 
have very much changed their opinion, tinding 
a settlement in Pepys’s or Falkland’s Island re- 
commended by the author as necessary to the 
success of oiu' futiu-e expeditions against the 
coast of Chili, and as of such use and imjiort- 
aacc, that it would produce many advantages 
in peace, and in war wonid make us masters of 
the South Sea. 

Scarcely any degree of judgment is sufficient 
to restrain the imagination from magnifying 
that on which it is long detained. The relator 
of Anson’s voyage had heated his mind with its 
vai’ious events, had partaken the hope with 
which it was begun, and the vexation suffered 
by its various miscarriages, and then thought 
nothing could be of greater benefit to the nation 
than that which might promote the success of 
such another enterprise. 

Had the heroes of that history even performed 
and attained all that, when they first spread their 
sails, they ventured to hope, the consequence 
would yet have produced very little hurt to the 
ISpaniards, and very little benefit to the English. 
They would have taken a few towns; Anson 
and 2iis companions would have shared the 
plunder or the ransom ; and the Spaniards, find- 
ing their southern territories accessible, would 
for the future have guarded them better. 

That such a settlement may be of use in war, 
no man that considers its situation will deny. 
But war is not. the whole business of life; it 
happens but seldom, and every man, either good 
or wise, wishes that its frequency were atilUess. 
That conduct which betrays designs of future 
hostility, if it does not excite violence, will al- 
ways generate malignity ; it must for ever ex- 
clude confidence and friendship, and continue a 
cold and sluggish rivalry, by a sly reciprocation 
of indirect injuries, without the tovery of war, 
or the security of peace. 

The advantage of such a settlement in time of 
peace is, I think, not easily to be proved. For 
what use can it have but of a station for contra- 
band traders, a nursery of fraud, and a recepta- 
cle of Hicft? Narborough, about a century ago, 
was of opinion, that no advantage could be ob- 


tained in voyages to the South Sea, except by 
sueh an armament as, with a sailor’s morality, 
might trade hy force* It Is well Imown that the 
prohibitions of foreign commerce, are, in these 
countries, to the last degree rigorous, and that 
no man, not authorized by the king of Spain, 
can trade there but by force or stealth. What- 
ever profit is obtained, must be gained by the 
violence of rapine, or dexterity of fraud. 

Government will not, perhaps, soon arrive at 
such purity and excellence, but that some con- 
nivance at least will be indulged to the trium- 
phant and successful cheat. He that brings 
wealth home, is seldom interrogated by what 
means it was obtained. This, however, is one 
of tliose modes of corruption with wliicli man- 
kind ought always to struggle, and they may in 
time hope to overcome, lliere is reason to ex- 
pect, that, as the world is more enlightened, 
policy and morality will at last be reconciled, 
and that nations will learn not to do what they 
would not sufier. 

But the silent toleration of suspected guilt is 
a degree of depravity far below that which open- 
ly incites and manifestly protects it. To pardon 
a pirate may be injurious to mankind ; but horv 
much greater Is the crime of opening a port in 
which all pirates shall be safe ! The contraband 
trader is not more worthy of protections: il^ 
with Narborough, he trades by force, he is a 
pirate ; if he trade secretly, he is only a thief. 
Those who honestly refuse his traffic, he hates 
as obstimctors of his profit : and those with whom 
: he deals he cheats, because he knows that they 
dare not comxdain. He lives with a heart full 
of that malignity which fear of detection always 
generates in those who are to defend unjust ac- 
quisitions against lawful authority; and when 
he comes home with riches thus acquired, he 
brings a mind hardened in evil, too proud for 
reprootj and too stupid for re/lection ; he ofiends 
the high by his insolence, and corrupts the low 
by his example. 

Whether these trutlis were forgotten or de- 
spised, or whether some better purpose was then 
in agitation, the representation made in Anson’s 
voyage had such effect upon the statesmen . 4 >f 
that time, that (in 1748) some sloops were fitted 
out for the fuller knowledge of Pepys’s aiid 
Falkland’s Islands, and for further discoveries 
in the South Sea. This exj>edition, though 
perhaps designed to be secret, was not long 
concealed from Wall, the Spanish ambassador, 
who so vehemently opposed It, and so strongly 
maintained t|ie right of the Spanlai'ds, to the 
exclusive dominion of the South Sea, that the 
English ministry relinquished part of their ori- 
ginal design, and declared that the examination 
of those two islands was the utmost that their 
ordei’s should comprise. 

Tins concession was sufficiently liberal or suf- 
ficiently submissive ; yet the Spanish court was 
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oeitlier gratified by oar kindness, nor softened 
by our humility. Sir Benjamin Keene, who 
then resided at Madrid, was interrogated by 
Carvajal concerning the visit intended to Pepys*s 
and Falkland’s Islands in terms of great jealousy 
and discontent ; and the intended expedition was 
represented, if not as a direct violation of the 
late peace, yet as an act inconsistent with ami- 
cable intentions," and contrary to the professions 
of mutual kindness which then passed between 
Spain and England. Keene was directed to 
protest that nothing more than mere discovery 
was intended, and that no settlement was to be 
established. The Spaniard readily I’eidied, that 
if this was a voyage of wanton curiosity, it might 
be gratified with less trouble, for he was willing 
to communicate whatever xvas known ; that to 
go so far only to come hack, was no I'easonable 
act: and it would be a slender sacrifice to 
peace and friendship to omit a voyage in which 
nothing was to be gained : that if we left the 
places as we found them, the voyage was useless ; 
and if we took possession, it was a hostile arma- 
ment, nor could we expect that the Spaniards 
woifld suppose us to visit the southern parts of 
America only from curiosity, after the scheme 
proposed hy the author of Anson’s voyage. 

When once we had disowned all pui'pose of 
settling, it is apparent that we could not defend 
the propriety of our expedition hy arguments 
equivalent to Carvajal’s objections. This minis- 
try, therefore, dismissed the whole design, but 
no declaration was required by which our right 
to pursue it hereafter might he annulled. 

From this time Falkland’s Island was forgot- 
ten or neglected, till the conduct of mivai affairs 
was intrusted to the Earl of Egmont, a man 
whose mind was vigorous and ardent, whose 
knowledge was extensive, and whose designs 
were magnificent ; but who had somewhat vi- 
tiated his judgment by too much indulgence of 
romantic projects and airy speculations. 

Lord Egmont’s eagerness after something new 
determined him to make inquiry after Falk- 
land’s Island, and he sent out Captain Byron, 
who, in the beginning of the year 1765, took, he 
says, a formal possession in the name of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty. 

The possession of this place is, accoi’ding to 
Ml*. Byi’on’s representation, no despicable acqui- 
sition. He conceived the island to be six or 
seven hundred miles round, and represented it 
a region naked indeed of wood, but which, if 
that defect were supplied, would have all that 
nature, almost all that luxury’’, could want. The 
harbour he found capacious and secure, and 
tlierefore thought it worthy of the name of Eg- 
mont. Of water there was no want, and the 
ground he desci'ibed as having all the excellences 
of soil, and as covered with antiscorbutic herbs, 
the I’estoratives of the sailor. Provision was 
easily to he had, for they killed almost every clay 


a hundred geese to each ship, by pelting them 
with stones. Not content with physic and with 
food, he searched yet deeper for the value of the 
new dominion. He dug in quest of ore, found 
iron in abundance, and did not despair of nobler 
metals. 

A country thus fertile and delightful, fortu- 
nately found where none would have expected it, 
about the fiftieth degree southern latitude, could 
not without great supineaess bo neglected. Eai*- 
ly in the next year (January 8, 1766) Captain 
Macbride arrived at Port Egmont, where he 
erected a small blockhouse and stationed a gar- 
rison. His description was less fiattering. He 
found what he calls a mass of islands and broken 
lands, of which the soil was nothing but a bog, 
with no better prospect than that of baweii 
mountains, beaten by storms almost perpetual. 
Yet this, says he, is summer, and if the winds of 
winter hold their natural proportion, those who 
lie but two cables’ length from the shore, must 
pass weeks without any communication with it. 
The plenty which regaled Mr. Byron, and 
which might have supported not only armies but 
armies of Patagons, was no longer to be found. 
The geese were too wise to stay •when men violat- 
ed their haunts, and Mr. Maebride’s crew could 
only now and then kill a goose when the 
weather would permit. All the quadrupeds 
which he met there were foxes, supposed by him 
to have been brought upon the ice j but of use- 
less animals, such as sea-iions and penguins, 
which he calls vermin, the number was incredi- 
ble. He allows, however, that those who touch 
at these islands may find geese and snipes, and 
in the summer months, wild celery and sorrel. 

No token was seen by either of any settlement 
ever made upon this island, and Mr. .Macbride 
thought himself so secure from ho.stUe distur- 
bance, that when he erected his w^oodeii block- 
house he omitted to open the ports and loop- 
holes. 

When a garrison was stationed at Port Eg- 
mont, it was necessary to try what sustenance 
the ground could be, by culture, excited to pro- 
I duce. A garden was prepared, but the plants 
I that sprung up withered away in immaturity, 
j Some fir-seeds were sown ; but though this be 
the native tree of rugged climates, the young firs 
that rose above the ground died like weaker 
herbage. The cold continued long, and the 
ocean seldom was at rest. 

Cattle succeeded better than vegetables. 
Goats, sheep, and hogs, that were earned thither, 
were found to thrive and increase as in other 
places. 

mortalihtLS arduicm esL There is nothing 
which human courage will not undei*take, and 
little that human patience w.pl not endure. The 
garrison lived upon Falkland’s Island, shrinking 
from the blast, and shuddering at the billows. 
Ibis was a colony which could never become 
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indepeniicnt, for it never could be able to main- 

tain itself. The necessary supplies wei’e annu- 
ally sent from England, at an expense which the 
Admiralty began to think would not quickly be 
repaid. But shame of deserting a project, and 
unwillingness to contend with a projector that 
meant well, continued the garrison, and sup- 
plied It with regular remittances of stores and 
provision. 

That of which we were almost weary our- 
selves, we did not expect any one to envy ; and 
therefore supposed that we should be permitted 
to reside in Falkland’s Island, the undisputed 
lords of tempest-beaten.barrenness. 

But on the 28th of November, 1768, Captain 
Hunt, observing a Spanish schooner hovering 
about the Island and surveying it, sent the com- 
mander a message, by which he required him to 
depart. The Spaniard made an appearance of 
obeying, but in two days came back with letters 
written by the Governor of Port Solidad, and 
brought by the chief officer of a settlement on 
the east part of Falldand’s Island. 

In this letter, dated Malouina, November SOth, 
the governor complains, that Captain Hunt, 
when he ordered the schooner to depart, as- 
sumed a poorer to which he could have no pre- 
tensions, by sending an imperious message to 
the Spaniai'ds in the king of Spam’s own do- 
minions. . * 

In another letter, sent at the same time, he 
supposes the English to be in that part only by 
accident, and to be ready to depart at the first 
warning. This letter was accompanied by a 
present, of which, says he, ‘‘ If it be neither 
eipial to my desire nor to your merit, you must 
impute the deiiciency to the situation of us 
both.” 

In return to this hostile civility. Captain Hunt 
warned them from the island, which he claimed 
in the name of the lang, as belonging to the 
English by right of the first discovery, and the 
first settlement. 

This was an assertion of more confidence than 
certainty. The right of discovery, indeed, has 
already appeared to be probable, but the right 
which priority of settlement confez’s I know 
not whether we yet can establish. 

On December 30th, the officer sent by the 
Governor of Fort Solidad made three protests 
against Captain Flunt : for threatening to fire up- 
on him ; for opposing his entrance into Port Eg- 
mont ; and for entering himself into Port Solidad. 
On the 1 2th the Governor of Port Solidad for- 
mally warned Captain Plunt to leave Port Eg- 
mont, and to forbear the navigation of these 
seas, without permission from the king of Spain. 

To this Captain Hunt replied hy repeating 
his former claim; by declaring that his orders 
were to keep possession ; and by once more 
warning the Spaniards to depart. 

The next month produced more protests and 


I more I’eplles, of which the tenor was nearly the 
I same. The operations of such harmless enmity 
I having produced no effect, were then recipro- 
I cally discontinued, and the English were left for 
! a time to enjoy the pleasures of Falkland’s Is- 
land without molestation, 

I This tranquillity, however, did not last long, 
i A few months afterwards (June 4th, 1770) the 
Industry, a Spanish frigate, commanded by an 
officer whose name was Madariaga, anchored irt 
Port Egmont, bound, as was said, for Port So- 
lidad, and reduced, by a passage from Buenos 
Ayres of fifty-three days, to want of water. 

Three days afterwards four other frigates en- 
tered the port, and a broad pendant, such as is 
borne by the commander of a naval aimament, 
was displayed from the Industry. Captain 
Farmer, of the Swift frigate, who commanded 
the garrison, ordered the crew of the Swift to 
come on shore, and assist in. its defence; and 
directed Captain Maltby to bring the Favourite 
frigate, which he commanded, neaiw to the 
land. The Spaniards easily discovering the 
purpose of his motion, let him know, that if he 
w'eighed his anchor, they would fiz’e upon his 
ship ; but paying no regard to these menaces, he 
advanced toward the shore. The Spanish fleet 
followed, and two shots were fired, which fell 
at a distance from him. He then sent to in- 
quire the reason of such hostility, and was told 
that the shots were intended only as signals. 

I Both the English captains wrote the next day 
to Madariaga, the Spanish commodore, warning 
1 him from the island, as from a place which the 
i English held by right of discovei’y. 

Madariaga, who seems to h«ave had no desire 
of unnecessary mischief, invited them (June 
9th) to send an officer wlio should take a view 
of his forces, that they might be con%nnced of 
the vanity of resistance, and do that without 
compulsion, which he was, upon refusal, pre- 
pared to enforce. 

An officer was 'sent, who found sixteen hun- 
dred men, with a train of twenty-seven cannon, 
four mortars, and two hundred bombs. The 
fleet consisted of five frigates, from twenty to 
thirty guns, which wei-e now stationed opposite 
to the blockhouse. 

He then sent them a formM nzemorial, in 
which lie maintained his master’s right to tlie 
whole Magellanic region, and exhorted the Eng- 
lish to retire quietly from the settlement, which 
they could neither justify by right, nor main- 
tain by power. 

He offered them the liberty of carrying away 
whatever they w^ere desirous to remove, and 
promised his receipt for wffiat should be left, 
that no loss might be suffered by them. 

His propositions ivere expressed in terms of 
great civility ; but he concludes with demand- 
ing an answer in fifteen minutes. 

Having, while he was writing, received the 
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letters of warning written the day before by the 
English eaptains, he told them that he thought 
himself able to prove the king of Spain’s title to 
all those countries, but that this was no time for 
verbal altercations. He persisted in his deter- 
mination, and allowed only fifteen minutes for 
an answer. 

To this it was replied by Captain Farmer, 
that though there had been prescribed yet a 
shorter time, he would still resolutely defend 
his charge ; that this, whether menace or force, 
would be considered as an insult on the British 
ilag, and that satisfaction would certainly be 
required. 

On the next day (June lOtli) Madariaga land- 
ed bis forces, and it may be easily imagined that 
he had no bloody conquest. The English had 
only a wooden blockhouse, built at Woolwich, 
and carried in pieces to the island, with a small 
battery of cannon. To contend with obstinacy 
had been only to lavish life without use or hope. 
After the exchange of a very few shots, a capi- 
tulation was proposed. 

The Spanish commander acted with modera- 
tion; he exerted little of the conqueror; what 
he had offered before the attack, he granted 
after the victory ; the English were allowed to 
leave the place with every honour, only their 
departure was delayed, by the terms of the capi- 
tulation, twenty days ; and to seciu*e their stay, 
the rudder of the Favouidte was taken off. What 
they desired to carry away, they I’emoved with- 
out molestation ; and of what they left, an in- 
ventory was drawn, for which the Spanish offi- 
cer, by his receipt, promised to be accountable. 

Of this petty revolution, so sudden and so 
distant, the English ministry could not possibly 
have such notice as might enable tbem to pre- 
vent it. The conquest, if such it may be called, ; 
cost font three days ; for the Spaniards, either I 
supposing the garrison stronger than it was, or 
resolving to trust nothing to chance, or consider- 
ing that, as their force was gi’eater, there was 
less danger of bloodshed, came with a power 
that made resistance ridiculous, and at once de- 
manded and obtained possession. 

The first account of any discontent expressed 
by the Spaniards, was brought by Captain Hunt, 
who arriving at Plymouth, June 3d, 1770, in- 
formed the Admiralty that the Island had been 
claimed in December by the Governor of Port 
Solidad. 

This claim, made by an officer of so little dig- 
nity, without any known direction from lus su- 
periors, could be considered only as the zeal 
or officiousness of an individual, unworthy of 
public notice, or the formality of remonstrance. 

In August, Mr. Harris, the resident at Ma- 
drid, gave notice to lord Weymouth of an ac- 
count newly brought to Cadiz, that the English 
were in possession of Port Cuizada, the same 
which we call Fort Egmont, In the Magellanic 


sea; that in January they bad warned mva.y 
two Spanish ships ; and that an armament was 
sent out in May from Buenos Ayres to dislodge 

them. 

It was, perhaps, not yet certain that this ac- 
count was true ; but the information, however 
faithful, was too late for prevention. It was 
easily known, that a fleet despatched in May 
bad before August succeeded or miscarried. 

In October, Captain Maltby came to Eng- 
land, and gave the account which I have notv 
epitomised, of his expulsion from Falkland’s 
Islands. 

From this moment the whole nation can wit- 
ness that no time was lost. The navy was sur- 
veyed, the ships refitted, and commanders ap- 
pointed; and a powerful fleet was assembled, 
well manned and well stored, with expedition, 
after so long a peace, perhaps never known be- 
fore, and with vigour, which, after the waste of 
so long a war, scarcely any other nation had 
been capable of exerting. 

This preparation, so illustrious in the eyes of 
Europe, and so efficacious in its event, was ob- 
structed by the utmost power of that noisy fac- 
tion which has too long filled the kingdom, some- 
times %vith the roar of empty menace, and some- 
times with the yell of hypocritical lamentation. 
Every man saw, and every honest man saw 
I with detestation, that they who desired to fonte 
their sovereign into war, endeavoured at the 
same time to disable him from action. 

The vigour and spirit of the ministry easily 
broke through all the machinations of these 
pigmy rebels, and our armament was quickly 
such as was likely to make our negotiations ef- 
fectual. 

The Prince of Masseran, in his first confer- 
ence vrith the English ministers OTi this occasion, 
owned that be bad from Madrid received inlt l- 
ligence that the English had been ibrcibly ex- 
pelled from Falkland’s Island by Buccarein, 
the Governor of Buenos Ayres, without any 
particular orders from the king of Spain, But 
being asked, whether in bis master’s name ha. 
disavowed Buccarelli’s violence, he refused to 
answer without direction. 

The scene of negotiation was now removetl 
to Madrid, and in September, Mr. Harris wc.s 
directed to demand from Grimaldi, tb.e Spanish 
minister, the restitution of Falkland’s Islatid, 
and a disavowal of Buccarelli’s hostilities. 

It was to be expected that Grimaldi would 
object to us our own behaviour, who had or- 
dered the Spaniards to depart from the same 
island. To this it was replied, That the English 
forces were indeed directed to warn other nations 
away ; but if compliance were refused, to pro- 
ceed quietly in making their settlement, and 
suffer the subjects of whatever po^ver to remain 
there without molestation. By possession thus 
taken, there was only a disputable claim ad- 
4 G ■ *' 
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vauced, which might he peaceably and regularly 
decided, without insult, and without force ; and 
if the Spaniards had complained at the British 
court, their reasons would have been heard, and 
ail iiijmles redressed ; hut that, by presupposing 
the justice of their own title, and having recourse 
to arms, without any previous notice or remon- 
strance, they had violated the peace, and insult- 
ed the British government ; and therefore it was 
expected that satisfaction should he made hy 
public disavowal, and immediate restitution. 

The answer of Grimaldi was amhiguous and 
cold. He did not allow that any particular or- 
ders had been given for driving the English from 
their settlement; but made no scruple of de- 
claring, that such an ejection was nothing more 
than the settlers might have expected ; and that 
Buccarelli had not, in his opinion, incurred any 
blame, as the general injunctions to the Ameri- 
can governors were, to suffer no encroachments 
on the Spanish dominions. 

In October, the Prince of Masseran proposed 
a convention for the accommodation of differ- 
ehees hy mutual concessions, in which the warn- 
ing given to the Spaniards by Hunt should be 
disavowed ou one side, and the violence used by 
Buccarelli on the other. This offer was consi- 
dered as little less than a new insult, and Gri- 
maldi was told, tluit injury required reparation ; 
that when either party had suffered evident 
wrong, there was not the parity subsisting which 
is implied in conventions and contracts ; that wc 
considered ourselves as openly insulted, and 
demanded satisfaction plenary and uncoridi- 
* tsonal. 

Grimaldi affected to wonder that we were not 
yet appeased by their concessions. They had, 
he said, granted all that was required ; they had 
offered to restore the island in the state in which 
they found it ; but he thought that they likewise 
might liope for some regard, and that the vsrarn- 
iiig sent by Hunt would be disavowed. 

Mr. Harris, our minister at Madrid, insisted 
that the injured party had a right to uncondi- 
tional reparation, and Grimaldi delayed his an- 
sxver, that a council might be called. In a few 
days orders were dispatched to Prince Masseran, 
by which he was commissioned to declare the 
king of Spain’s readiness to satisfy the demands 
i>f the king of England, in expectation of I’e- i 
ceiving from him a reciprocal satisfaction, by | 
the ditoowal, sb often required, of Hunt’s 
warning. 

Finding the Spaniards disposed to make no 
other acknowledgments, the English ministry 
considered a war as not likely to be long avoid- 
ed. In the latter end of November, private no- 
tice was given of their danger to the merchants 
at Cadiz, and the officers absent from Gibraltar 
were remanded to their posts. Our naval force 
was every day increased, and we made no abate- 
ment of our ongina! demand. 


The obstinacy of the Spanish court still con- 
tinued, and about the end of the year all hope 
of reconciliation was so nearly extinguished, 
that Mr, Harris was directed to withdraw, with 
the usual forms, from iiis residence at Madrid. 

Moderation is commonly firm, and firmness is 
commonly successful; having not swelled oiir 
first requisition with any superfluous append- 
ages, we had nothing to yield, we therefore only 
repeated our first proposition, prepared for war, 
though desirous of peace. 

About this time, as is well known, the king of 
France dismissed Choiseul from his employ- 
ments. What effect this revolution of tlse 
Fj'ench court had upon the Spanish counsels, I 
pretend not to be informed. Choiseui had al- 
ways professed pacific dispositions, nor is it cer- 
tain, however it may be suspected, that he talk- 
ed in different strains to different parties. 

It seems to be almost the universal error of 
historians to suppose it politically, as it is physi- 
cally true, tb.at every effect has a proportionate 
cause. In the inanimate action of matter upon 
matter, the motion produced can be but equal 
to the force of the moving pow-er ; but the ope- 
j rations of life, whether private or public, ad- 
I mit no such laws. The caprices of voluntary 
I agents laugh at calculation. It is not always 
that there is a strong reason for a great event. 
Obstiimcy and flexibility, malignity, and kind- 
ness, give place alternately to each other, and 
the reason of these vicissitudes, however impor- 
tant may be tlui coiisequcnces, often escapes the 
mind in which the change is made. 

Whether the alteration which began in Janu- 
ary to appear in the Spanish couns(ds, had any 
I other cause than conviction of the impropriety 
j of their past conduct, and of the danger of a 
I new war, it is not easy t,o decide; hut they be- 
; gan, whatever W’as the reason, to relax their 
haughtiness, and Mr. Harris’s departure was 
coimtermanded. 

The dematids first made by England were still 
continued, and on January g2nd, the prince of 
Masseran delivered a declaration, in which the 
king of Spain disavows the violent enterprise 
of Buccarelli,” and promises “to restore the 
port and fort called Egmont, with ail the artil- 
lery and stores, according to the inventory.” 

To this promise of restitution is subjoined, 
that “this engagement to restore Port Egmont 
cannot, nor ought in any wise to affect the ques- 
tion of the px'ior right of sovereignty of the 
Maloulne, Otherwise called Falkland’s Is- 
lands.” 

This concession was accepted by the Earl of 
ilochford, who declared on the part of his mas- 
ter, that the prince of Masseran being author- 
ized by his catholic majesty “to offer in hia 
majesty’s name to the king of Great Britain a 
satisfaction fox* the injury done him by dispos- 
scsairig him of iVrt Egmont,” and having 
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Signed a declaration expressiog that his catholic 
inajestj' “ disavows the escpedition against Port 
Egmont, and engages to restore it in the state 
in which it stood before the 10th of June, 1770, 
his Britannic majesty will look njwn the said 
dcciai-ation, together with the full performance 
of the engagement on the part of his catholic 
majesty, as a satisfaction for the injury done to 
the crown of Great Britain.” 

This is all that was originally demanded. 
The expedition is disavowed, and the island is 
restoi’ed. An injury is acknowledged by the 
reception of Lord Eochford’s paper, who twice 
mentions the word mjmy, and twice the word 
satisfaction-. 

Tile Spaniards have stipulated that the grant 
of possession shall not preclude the question of 
prior right, a f|tiestIo.n which we shall probably 
make no haste to discuss, and a right of which 
no formal resignation was ever required. This 
reserve has supplied matter for much clamour, 
and perhaps the English ministry would have 
been better pleased bad the declaration been 
w ithout it. B ut when we have obtained all that 
was asked, why should we complain that w'e 
have not more? When the possession is con- 
iveded, where is the evil that the right, wiiich 
that concession supposes to be merely hypothe- ^ 
tical, is referred to the Greek calends for a fu- 
ture disquisition ? Were the Switzers less free 
or less secure, because after their defection from 
the house of Austria they had never been de- 
<’.lared independent, before the treaty of West- | 
phalia ? Is the king of France less a sovereign 
'oecause the king of England paa-takes his title? 

If sovereignty implies undisputed right, scarce 
any prince is a sovereign through his whole do- 
minions ; if sovereignty consists in this, that no 
superior is acknowledged/ our king reigns at 
l^ort Egmont with sovereign authority. Al- 
most every new-acquired territory is in some 
degree controvertible, and till the controversy 
is decided, a term very dithcult to be fixed, all 
that can be had is real possession and actual 
dominion. 

This surely is a suMcient answer to the feudal 
gabble of a man who is every day lessening that 
splendour of character which once illuminated 
the kingdom, then dazzled, and afterwards in- 
ilamed it ; and for whom it will be happy if the 
nation shall at last dismiss him to nameless ob- 
scurity, with that equipoise of blame and praise 
which Corneille allows to iliehelieu, a man 
who, I think, had much of his merit, and many 
ijf his faults. 

Chacmiparle a son gye tk ee grmid Cardinal^ 

Mak pour moi Jc n’en dirai rien j 
H nda fait trap dc Men pour en dire du maly 
11 ni'a fait irop de tnaljmir en dire du him, 

1 0 push advantages too far, Is neither gene- 
reus nor Just. ' Mad' we insisted on a concession 


of antecedent right, it may not misbecome us, 
either as moralists or politicians, to consider 
what Grimaldi could have answered. We have 
already, he might say, granted you the whole ef- 
fect of right, and have not denied you the name. 
We have not said that the right was ours before 
this concession, but only that what right we 
had, is not by this concession vacated. We 
have now for more than two centuries ruled 
large tracts of the American continent, by a 
claim which perhaps is valid only upon this con- 
sideration, that no power can pi*oduce a better; 
by the right of discovery and prior settlement. 
And hy such titles almost all the dominions of 
the earth are holden, except that their original 
is beyond memory, and greater obscurity gives 
them greater venei‘ation. Should we allow this 
plea to be annulled, tbe whole fabric of our 
empire shakes at the foundation. When you 
suppose yourselves to have first descried the dis- 
puted island, you suppose what you can hardly 
prove. We were at least the general discoverers 
of the Magellanic region, and have hitherto 
held it with all its adjacencies. The justice of 
this tenure the world has hitherto admitted, and 
yourselves at least tacitly allowed it, when about 
twenty years ago you desisted from your pur- 
posed expedition, and expressly disowned any 
design of settling, where you are now not con- 
tent to settle and to reign, without extorting 
such a confession of original right, as may Invito 
every other nation to follow you. 

To considerations such as these, it is reason- 
able to impute that anxiety of the Spaniards, 
from which the importance of this island is in- 
ferred by Junius, one of the few writers of his 
despicable faction whose name does not disgrace 
the of an opponent. The value of the 
thing disputed may be very different to him that 
gains and him that loses it. The Spaniards, by 
yielding Falkland’s Island, have admitted a pre- 
cedent of what they think encroachment ; have 
suffered a breach to be made in the outworks of 
their empire ; and, notwithstanding the reserve 
of prior right, have suffered a dangerous excep- 
tion to the prescriptive tenure of their American 
territories. 

Such is the loss of Spain ; let ns now compute 
the profit of Britain. We have, by obtaining a 
disavowal of BnccarelH’s expedition, and a re- 
stitution of onr settlement, maintained the hon- 
our of the crown, and the superiority of our in- 
fluence. Beyond this what have we acquired ? 
What, but a bleak and gloomy solitude, ah island 
thrown aside from luiman use, stormy in win- 
ter, and barren in summer; an Island which 
not the southern savages have dignified with ha- 
bitation ; where a garrison must he kept in a 
state that contemplates with envy the exiles of 
Siberia; of which the expense will be perpetual, 
and the use only occasional ; and which, if for- 
tune smile upon our labours, may become a ne^t 
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of smugglers in peace, and in war the refuge of 
future jBiiccaniers. To all this the government 
Sias now given ample attestation, for the island 
has heel] since abandoned, and perhaps was kept 
only to tpiiet clamours, with an intention, not 
then wholly concealed, of quitting it in a short 
time. 

This is the country of which we have now- 
possession, and of which a auinerous party pre- 
tends to wish that we had murdered thousands 
for the titular sovereignty. To charge any men 
with such madness, approaches to an accusation 
defeated by its own incredibiiitjn As they have 
been long accumulating lalsehoods, it is possible 
that they are now only adding another* to the 
heap, and that they do not mean all that they 
profess. But of this faction what evil may not 
foe credited ? They have hitherto shown no vir- 
tue, and very little wit, beyond that mischievous 
cunning for which it is held hy Hale that chil- 
dren may he hanged. 

As war is the last of remedies, cuncta pmis 
tenianda, ail lawful expedients must be used to 
avoid iU As war ^ the extremity of evil, it is 
surely the duty of those whose station intimsts 
them with the care of nations, to avert it from 
their charge. There are diseases^of animal na- 
ture which nothing but amputation can remove; 
so there may, by the depravation of human 
passions, be sometimes a gangrene in collective 
life fi»r which fire and the sword are the neces- 
sary remedies ; but in what can skill or caution 
be better shown than preventing such dreadful 
operations, whjle there is yet room for gentler 
methods? 

It is wonderful with what coolness and indif- 
ference the greater part of mankind see war 
commenced. Those that hear of it at a distance, 
or read of it in books, but have never presented 
its evils to their minds, consider it as little more 
tlian a splendid game, a proclamation, an army, 
a battle, and a triumph. Some indeed must 
perish in the most successful field, but they die i 
upon the bed of honour, resign their lives amidst 
the jo^s of conquest, and, filed wUk England's 
glori/, smile in death. 

The life of a modern soldier is ill represented 
by heroic fiction. War has means of destruc- 
tion’ more fonnidable than the cannon and the 
sword. Of the thousands and ten thousands 
that perished in our late contests with France 
and Spain, a very small part ever felt the stroke 
of an enemy ; the rest languished in tents and 
ships, amidst damps and putrefaction; pale, 
torpid, spiritless, and helpless; gasping and 
gToanirig, unpitied among men, made obdurate 
by long continuance of hopeless misery ; and 
were at last whelmed in pits, or heaved into the 
ocean, without notice and without remembrance. 
By incommodious encampments and unwhole- 
some stations, where courage is useless, and en- 


( terprise impracticable, fleets are silently dis- 
peopled, and armies sluggishly melted away. 

Thus is a people gradually exhausted, for the 
most part, with little effect. The wars of civi- 
lized nations make very slow changes in the 
system of empire. The public perceives scarcely 
any alteration but an increase of debt; and the 
few individuals who are benefited, are not sup- 
posed to have the clearest right to their advan- 
tages. Tf he that shared the danger enjoyed the 
profit, and after bleeding in the battle grew 
rich by the victory, he might show his gains 
without envy. But at the conclusion of a ten 
yeaiV war, how are we recompensed for the death 
of multitudes and the expense of millions, but 
by contemplating the sudden glories of pay- 
masters and agents, contractors and commis- 
saries, whose equipages shine like meteors, and 
whose palaces rise like exhalations ? 

These are the men who, without virtue, la- 
bour, or hazard, are growing rich as their coun- 
try is impoverished ; they rejoice when obsti- 
nacy or ambition adds another year to slaughter 
and devastation ; and laugh from their desks at 
bravery and science, while they are adding figure 
to figure, and cipher to cipher, hoping for a new 
contract from, a new armament, and computing 
the profits of a siege or tempest. 

Those who suffer their minds to dwell on 
these considerations will think it no great crime 
in the ministry that they have not snatched 
with eagerness the first opportunity of ru-shing 
into the field, when they were able to obtain by 
quiet negotiation ail the real good that victory 
could have brought us. 

Of victory indeed every nation is confident 
before the sword is drawn; and this mutual 
confidence produces that wantonness of blood- 
shed that has so often desolated the world. But 
it is evident, that of contradictory opinions one 
must be wrong; and the history of mankind 
does hot want examples that may teach caution 
to the daring and moderation to the proud. 

Let us not think our laurels blasted by con- 
descending to inquire, whether we might not 
possibly grow rather less than greater by attack- 
ing Spain? Whether we should have to contend 
with Spain alone, whatever has been promised 
by our patriots, may very reasonably be doubted, 
A war declared for the empty sound of an an- 
cient title to a Magellanic rock, would raise the 
indignation of the earth against us. These en- 
croachers on the waste of nature, says our ally 
the Ilussian, if they succeed in tbeir first eflbrt 
of usurpation, will make war upon us for a title 
to Kamschatscha. ' These universal settlers, says 
our ally the Dane, will in a short time settle 
upon Greenland, and a fleet will batter Copen- 
hagen, till we are willing to confess that it al- 
ways was their own. 

in a quaiTcI like this, it is not possible that 
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any power should favour us, and it is very like- 
ly that some would oppose us. The French, we 
are told, are otherwise employed : the contests 
between the king of France and his own sub- 
jects are sufficient to withhold him from sup- 
porting Spain. But who does not know that a 
foreign war has often put a stop to civil discords? 
It withdraws the attention of the public from 
domestic grievances, and affords opportunities 
of dismissing the turbulent and restless to dis- 
tant employments. The Spaniards have always 
an ai’gument of irresistible persuasion. If 
France wdll not support them against England, 
they will strengthen England against France. 

But let us indulge a dream of idle specula- 
tion, and suppose that we are to engage with 
Spain, and with Spain alone ; it is not even yet 
very certain that much advantage will he gained. 

Spain is not easily vulnerable ; her kingdom, 
hy the loss or cession of many fragments of 
dominion, is become solid and compact. The 
Spaniards have, indeed, no beet able to oppose 
us, but they will not endeavour actual opposi- 
tion : they will shut themselves up in their own 
territories, and let us exhaust our seamen in a 
hopeless siege. They 'will give commissions to 
privateers of every nation, who will prey upon 
our mei’chants without possibility of reprisal. 
If they think their Plate fleet in danger, they 
will forbid it to set sail, and live awhile upon 
the credit of treasure which all Europe knows 
to be safe : and which, if our obstinacy should 
continue till they can no longer be without it, 
will be conveyed to them with secrecy and se- 
curity hy our natural enemies the French, or 
by the Dutch our natural allies. 

But the whole continent of Spanish America 
will He open to invasion ; we shall have no- 
thing to do but march into these wealthy re- 
gions, and make tbeir present masters confess 
that they were always ours by ancient right. 
We shall throw brass and iron out of our hous- 
es, and nothing but silver will be seen among us. 

All this is very desirable, but it is not certain 
that it can be easily attained. Large tracts of 
America were added by the last war to the 
British dominions ; but, if thefection credit their 
own Apollo, they were conquered in Ger- 
many, They at best are only the barren parts 
of the continent, the refuse of the earlier adven- 
turers, which th(^ French, who came last, had 
taken only as better than nothing. 

Against the Spanish dominions we have never 
hitherto been able to do much. A few priva- 
teers have gi’own rich at their expense, hut no 
scheme of conquest has yet been successful. 
They are defended not hy walls mounted with 
cannons which by cannons may he battered, but 
by the storms of the deep and the vapours of the 
land, by the flames of calenture and blasts of 
pestilence. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the favourite peri- 


od of English greatness, no enterprises against 
America had any other consequence than that 
of extending English navigation. Here Caven- 
dish perished after all his hazards ; and here 
Drake and Hawkins, gi’eat as they were in 
knowledge and in fame, having promised hon- 
our to themselves and dominion to the country, 
sunk by desperation and misery in dishonoura- 
ble graves. 

During the protectorship of Cromwell, a time 
of which the patriotic tribes still more ardent- 
ly desire the return, the Spanish domiinons 
were again attempted ; but here, and only here, 
the fortune of Cromwell made a pause. His 
forces were driven from Hispaniola, his hopes 
of possessing the West Indies vanished, and Ja- 
maica was taken, only that the whole expedi- 
tion might not grow ridiculous. 

The attack of Carthageiia is yet remembered, 
where the Spaniards from the ramparts saw 
their invaders destroyed by the hostility of the 
elements ; poisoned by the air, and crippled by 
the dews ; where every hour swept away batta- 
lions ; and in the three days that passed between 
the descent and re-embarkation, half an army 
perished. 

In the last war the Havanna was taken ; at 
what expense is too well remembered. May 
my country be never cursed with such another 
conquest ! 

These instances of miscarriage, and these ar- 
guments of difficulty, may perhaps abate the 
militai’y ardour of the public. Upon the oppo- 
nents of the government their operation will lie 
different ; they wish for vrar, but not for con- 
quest; victory would defeat their purposes 
equally with peace, because prosperity would 
naturally continue the trust in those liands 
which had used it fortunately. The patriots 
gratified themselves with expectations that some 
sinistrous accident, or erroneous conduct, might 
diffuse discontent and inflame malignity. Their 
hope is malevolence, and their good is evil. 

Of their zeal for their country we have al- 
ready had a specimen. While they were terri- 
fying the nation with doubts whether it w^asany 
longer to exist ; while they represented invasive 
armies as hovering in the clouds, and hostile 
fleets as emerging from the deeps. They ob- 
structed our levies of seamen, and embarrassed 
oui* endeavours of defence. Of such men he 
thinks with unnecessary candour wdio does not 
believe them likely to have promoted the mis- 
carriage which they desired, hy intimidating our 
troops or betraying our counsels. 

It is considered as an injuiy to the public by 
those sanguinary statesmen, that though the 
fleet has been refitted and manned, yet no hosti- 
lities have followed ; and they who sat wishhig 
for misery and slaughter are disappointed of 
their pleasure. But as peace is the end of war, 
it is the eiid likewise of prepaiations for war ; 
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arid lie may l>e justly liiuited down as the ene- 
my of mankind, that can choose to snatch by vi- 
olence and bloodshed, what gentler means can 
equally obtain* 

The ministry are reproached as not dating to 
provoke an enemy, lest ill success should discre- 
dit and displace them. I hope that they had 
better reasons ; that they paid some regard to 
equity and humanity ; and considered them- 
selves as intrusted with the safety of their fel- 
low-subjects, and as the destroyers of all that 
should be superfluously slaughtered. But let 
us suppose that their own safety had some in- 
fluence on their conduct, they will not, how- 
ever, sink to a level with their enemies. Though 
the motive might be selfish, the act was inno- 
cent. They who grow rich by administering 
physic, are not to be numbered with them that 
get money by dispensing poison. If they main- 
tain power by harmlessness and peace, they 
must for ever be at a great distance from ruf- 
fians who would gain it by mischief and confu- 
sion. The watch of a city may guard it for 
hire^, but are well employed in protecting it 
from those who lie in wait to fire the streets 
and rob the houses amidst the conflagration. 

An unsuccessful war would undoubtedly'have 
had the eflect which the enemies of the mi- 
nistry so earnestly desire ; for who could have 
sustained the disgrace of folly ending in misfor- 
tune ? But had wanton invasion undeservedly 
prospered, had Falkland’s Island been yielded 
unconditionally with every right prior and pos- 
tei'ior ; though the I'abble might have shouted, 
and the windows have blazed, yet those who 
know the value of life, and the uncertainty of 
public credit, would have murmured, perhaps I 
unheard, at the increase of om* debt and the | 
loss of our people. 

niis thirst of blood, however the visible pro- 
moters of sedition may think it convenient to 
shrink from the accusation, is loudly avowed by 
Junius, the writer to whom his pai’ty owes 
much of its pride, and some of its popularity. 
Of Junius it cannot be said, as of Ulysses, that 
he scattei’s ambiguous expressions among the 
vulgar; for he cries havock without reserve, 
and endeavours to let slip the dogs of foreign or 
of civil war, ignorant whither they are going, 
and careless what may be their prey. 

Junius has sometimes made his satire felt, but 
let not injudicious admiration mistake the ve- 
nom of the shaft for tho vigour of the bow. He 
has sometimes sported with lucky malice ; but 
to him that knows his company, it is not hard 
to be sarcastic in a mask. While he walks like 
Jack the Giant-killer in a coat of darkness, he 
may do much mischief with little strength. 
Novelty captivates the superficial and thought- 
less ; vehemence delights the discontented and 
turbulent. He that contradicts acknowledged 
truth will always have an audience; he that vi- j 


lifies established authority will altvays find 
abettors, 

Junius burst into notice with a Maze of im- 
pudence which has rarely glared upon the world 
before, and drew the rabble after him as a mon- 
ster makes a show. When he had once provid- 
ed for his safety by impenetrable secrecy, he had 
nothing to combat but truth and justice, ene- 
mies whom he knows to be feeble in the dark. 
Being then at liberty to indulge himself in all 
the immunities of invisibility ; out of the reach 
of danger, be has been bold ; out of the reach of 
shame, he has been confident. As a rhetori- 
cian, he has had the art of persuading when he 
seconded desire ; as a reasoner, he has convinc- 
ed those who had no doubt before ; as a mora- 
list, he has taught that virtue may disgrace; 
and as a patriot, ho has gratified the mean by in- 
sults on the high. Finding sedition ascendant, 
he has been able to advance it ; finding the na- 
tion combustible, he has bee«i able to inflame it. 
Let us absti*act from his wit the vivacity of in- 
solence, and withdraw from his efficacy the sym- 
pathetic favour of plebeian malig:nity ; I do not 
say, that we shall leave him nothing ; the cause 
that I defend scorns the help of lalsehood : but if 
we leave him only his merit, what will be his 
praise ? 

It is not by his liveliness of imagery, his pun- 
gency of periods, or his fei’tility of allusion, 
that he detains the cities of London, and the 
boors of Middlesex. Of style and sentiment 
they take no cognizance. They admire him for 
virtues like their own, for contempt of order 
and violence of outrage, for rage of defamation 
and audacity of falsehood. The supporters of 
the Bill of Rights feel no niceties of composi- 
tion, nor dexterity of sophistry: their faculties 
are better proportioned to the bawd of Bellas, or 
barbarity of Beckford : but they arc told that 
Junius is on their side, and they are therefore 
sure that Junius is infallible. Those who know 
not whither be would lead them, resolve to fol- 
low him ; and those who cannot find his mean- 
ing, hope he mean’s rebellion. 

Junius is an unusual phenomenon, on -which 
some have gazed with wonder and some with 
terror, but wonder and terror are transitory 
passions. He will soon be more closely viewed 
or more attentively examined, and w hat folly 
has taken for a comet that from its flaming hair 
shook pestilence and war, inquiry will find to be 
only a meteor formed by vapours of putrifying 
democracy, and kindled into flame by the effer- 
vescence of interest struggling with conviction j 
which after having plunged its followers in a 
bog, will leavens inquiring why -we regard it. 

Yet,' though I cannot think the style of Ju- 
nius secure from criticism, though bis expres- 
sions are often trite, and Ids periods feeble, I 
should never have stationed him where he has 
placed himself, had I not rated him by his morals 
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ratliei* tliari liis faculties. What, says Pope, 
must be the priest, where a monkey is the god ? 
What must be tlie drudge of a party, of which 
the heads are Wilkes and Crosby, Sawbridge 
and Towrishend? 

Junius knows his own meaning, and can 
therefore tell it. He is an enemy to the minis- 
try, he sees them growing hourly stronger. He 
knows that a war at once unjust and unsuccess- 
ful would have certainly displaced them, and is 
therefore, in his zeal for his country, angry that 
war was not unjustly made, and unsuccessfully 
conducted. But there are others whose thoughts 
are less clearly expressed, and whose schemes 
perhaps are less consequentially digested ; who 
declare that they do not wish for a rupture, yet 
condemn the ministry for not doing that, by 
which a rupture w'ould naturally have been 
made. 

If one party resolves to demand what the other 
resolves to refuse, the dispute can be determined 
only by arbitration ; and between powers who 
have no common superior, there is no other 
arbitrator than the svvord. 

Whether the ministry might not equitably 
have demanded more, is not worthy a question. 
The utmost exertion of right is always invidious, 
and where claims are not easily determinable, is 
always dangerous. We asked all that was ne- 
cessary, and persisted in our first claim without 
mean recession, or wanton aggi'avation. The 
Spaniards found us I'esolute, and complied after 
a short struggle. 

The real crime of the ministry is, that they 
have found the means of avoiding their own 
ruin : but the charge against them is multifari- 
ous and confused, as will happen, when malice 
and discontent are ashamed of their complaint. 
The past and the future are complicated in the 
censure. We have heard a tumultuous clamour 
about honour and rights, injuries and insults, 
the British fiag, and the Favourite’s rudder, 
Buccarelli’s conduct, and Grimaldi’s declara- 
tions, the Manilla ransom, delays and repara- 
tion. 

Through the whole argument of the faction 
runs the general error, that our settlement on 
Falldand’s Is'and was not only lawful but un- 
questionable; that our right was not only certain 
but aclmowledged ; and that the equity of oar 
conduct was such, that the Spaniards could not 
blame or obstruct it without combating their 
own conviction, and opposing the general opi- 
nion of mankind. 

If once it be discovered that, in the opinion of 
the Spaniards, our settlement was usurped, our 
claim arbitrary, and our conduct insolent, all 
that has happened will appear to follow by a 
natural concatenation. Doubts will produce 
disputes and disquisition, disquisition requires 
delay, and delay causes inconvenience. 

Had the Spanish government immediately 
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yielded unconditionally all thru was required, 
we might have been satisfied ; but what would 
Kurope have judged of their submission? that 
they shrunk before us as a conquered people, 
who having lately yielded to our arms, were 
now corapelicd to sacrifice to our pride. The 
honour of the public is indeed of high import - 
ance; but we must remember that %ve have ha<l 
to transact with a mighty king and a powerful 
nation, who have unluckily been taught to think 
that they have honour to keep or lose as well as 
ourselves. 

When the Admiralty were told in June of the 
warning given to Hunt, they w’ere, I suppose, 
informed that Hunt had first provoked it by 
warning away the Spaniards, and naturally 
considered one act of insolence as balanced by 
another, without expecting that more %vould be 
done on either side. Of representations and re- 
monstrances there w'ould be no end, if they were 
to he made whenever small commanders are un- 
civil to each other ; nor could peace ever be en- 
joyed, if upon such transient provocations it be 
imagined necessary to prepare for war. We 
might then, it is said, have increased our force 
with more leisure and less inconvenience; but 
this is to judge only by the event. We omitted 
to disturb the public, because we did net suppose 
that an armament would be necessary. 

Some months afterwards, as has been told, 
Buccarclli, the governor of Buenos Ayres, sent 
against the settlement of Fort Egmoht a ibree 
which ensured the conquest. The Spanish com- 
mander required the English captains to depart, 
but they, thinking that resistance iiecessary 
which they knew to be useless, gave the Span- 
iards the right of prescribing tei*ms of capitula- 
tion. The Spaniards imposed no new condition, 
except that the sloop should not sail under 
twenty days; and of this they secured the per- 
formance by taking off the rudder. 

To an inhabitant of the land there appears 
nothing in all this unreasonable or offensive. If 
the English intended to keep their stipulation, 
how were they injured by the detention of the 
rudder? If the rudder be to a ship what his tail 
is in fables to a fox, the part in which honour is 
placed, and of which the violation is never to be 
endured, I ana sorry that the Favourite suffered 
an indignity, but cannot yet think it a cause for 
which nations should slaughter one another. 

When Buccarelli’s invasion was known, and 
the dignity of the crown infringed, we demanded 
reparation and prepared for war, and we gained 
equal respect by the moderation of our terms, 
and the spirit of our exertion. The Spanish 
minister immediately denied that Buccai*elli had 
received any particular orders to seize Fort Eg- 
mont, nor pretencled that he was justified other- 
wise than by the general instructions by which 
the Ameritsin governors are required to exclude 
the subjects of other powers. 
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To have inquired whether our settlement at | for two centuries to the European powers, was I 

Port Egmont was any violation of the Spanish j not obtained in a hasty wrangle about a petty ; 

rights, had been to enter upon a discussion j settlement. ■ 

which the pertinacity of political disputants | The ministry were too well acquainted with 
might have continued without end. We there- ! negotiation to fill their heads wdth such idle ex- 
fore called for restitution, not as a confession of { pectations. The question of right was inexpli- 
right, but as a reparation of honour, which re- | cable and endless. They left it as it stood To 
quired that we should be restored to our foiuner , he restored to actual possession was easily prac- 
state upon the island, and that the king of Spain | ticable. This restoration they required and oh- 
should disavow the action of his governor. j tained. 

In return to this demand, the Spaniards ex- ; But they should, say their opponents, have 
pected from us a disavowal of the menaces with : insisted upon more ; they should have exacted 

which they had been first insulted by Hunt J and ‘ not only reparation of our honour, but repay- 

if the claim to the island be supposed doubtful, | merit of our expense. Nor are they all satisfied 

they certainly expected it with equal reason. | with the recovery of the costs and damages of 

This, hoxvever, was refused, and our superiority the present contest ; they are for taking this op- 

of strength gave validity to our arguments. portunity of calling in old debts, and reviving j 

But we are told that the disavowal of the king our right to the I’ansom of ^Manilla. i 

of Spain is temporary and fallacious ; that Buc- The Manilla ransom has, I think, been most j 

carelU’s armament had all the appearance of re- mentioned by the inferior hello wers of sedition. j 

gular forces and a concerted expedition; and Those who lead the faction, know that it cannot | 

that he is not treated at home as a man guilty be remembered much to their advantage. The | 

of piracy, or as disobedient to the orders of his followers of Lord Rockingham remember that | 

master. his ministry began and ended without obtaining j 

That the expedition was well planned, and it; the adherents to Grenville would be told, j 

the tbrees properly supplied, affords no proof of that he could never be taught to understand our I 

communication between the governor and his claim. The law of nations made little of his 

court. Those who are intrusted with the care of knowledge. Let him not, however, be depre- 
kingdoms in another hemisphere, must always ciated in his grave. If he was sometimes ; 

be trusted with power to defend them. wrong, he was often right. 

As little can be infen'ed from his reception at Of reimbursement the talk has been more ! 

the Spanish court. He is not punished indeed, confident, though not more reasonable. The 

for what has he done that deserves punishment? expenses of war have been often desired, have 

He was sent into America to govern and de- been sometimes required, but were never paid ; 

fend the dominions of Spain. He thought the or never but when resistance was hopeless, and 

English were encroaching, and. drove them there remained no choice between submission 

away. No Spaniard thinks that he has ex- and destruction. 

ceeded his duty, nor does the king of Spain Of our late equipments I know not from 
eiiai'ge him with excess. The boundaries of whom the charge can be very properly expected, 
dominion in that part of the world have not- The king of Spain disavows the violence which 
yet been settled ; and he mistook, if a mistake provoked us to arm, and for the mischiefs 
there was, like a zealous. subject, in his master's which he did not do, why should he pay? 
tavour. Buccarelli, though he had learned all the arte 

But all this inquiry is superfluous. Consi- of an East-Indian governor, could hardly have 
dered as a reparation of honour, the disavowal collected at Buenos Ayres a sum sufficient to 
of the king of Spain, made in the sight of all satisfy our demands. If he be holiest, he is 
Europe is of equal value whether true or false, j hardly rich; and it he be disposed to rob, he 
There is indeed no reason to question its vera- j has the misfortune of being placed where rob- P 
city; they, however, who do not believe it, must ’ hers have been before him. 

allow the weight of that influence by which a : The king of Spain, indeed, delayed to comply i 
great prince is reduced to disown his. own com-; with our proposals, and our armament was : 

mission. : made necessary by unsatisfactory answers and ' 

But the general orders upon which the go- dilatory debates. The delay certainly increased 
vernor is acknowledged to have acted, are our expenses, and it is not unlikely that the lu- 
neither disavowed nor explained. Why the crease of our expenses put an end to delay. 

Spaniards should disavow the defence of their But this is the inevitable process of human 
own territories, the warmest disputant wiE find ’ affairs. Negotiation requires time. What is 
it difficult to tell ; and if by an explanation is not apparent to intuition, must be found by in- 1 

meant an accurate delineation of the southern! quiry. Claims that have remained doubtful for j 

empire, and the limitation of their claims be- ages, cannot be settled in a day. Reciprocal 
yond the line, it cannot be imputed to any very complaints are not easily adjusted but by reci- 
culpable remissness, that what has been denied procai compliance. The Spaniards thinking \ 
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tlieraselves eBtltIe«J to the islandj and injured by 
Captain Xdunt? in their turn demanded satisfac- 
tion, which was refused; and whore is the 
wonder if their concessions were delayed I They 
may tell us, that an independent nation is to be 
influenced not by command, but by persuasion ; 
that if we expect our proposals to be recei¥ed 
ivithout deliberation, we assume that sovereignty 
which they do not grant us ; and that if we arm 
while we are deliberating, we must indulge our 
martial ardour at our own charge. 

The English ministry asked all that was rea- 
sonable, and enforced all that they asked. Our 
national honour is advanced, and our interest, 
if any interest we have, is sufficiently secured. 
There am he none amongst ns to whom this 
transaction does not seem happily concluded, 
but tliose who, having fixed their hopes on puh- 
ixe calamities, sat like vultures waiting for a 
day of carnage. Having worn out all the arts 
of domestic sedition, having wearied violence, 
and exhausted falsehood, they yet flattered 
themselves with some assistance from the pride 
or malice of Spain ; and when they could no 
longer make the people complain of grievances 
which they did not feel, they had the comfort 
yet of knowing that real evils were possible, and 
tlieir resolution Is well known of charging all 
evil on their governors. 

The reconciliation was therefore considered 
as the loss of their last anchor; and received"! 
not only with the fretfulness of disappointment, 
hut the rage of desperation. When they found 
that all were happy in spite of their machina- 
tions, and the soft effulgence of peace shone out 
upon the nation, they felt no motion but that of 
sullen envy; they could not, like Milton’s pidnce 
of hell, abstract themselves a moment from their 
evil ; as they have not the wit of Satan, they 
have not his virtue ; they tried once again what 
could be done by sophistry without art, and 
confidence without credit. They represented 
their sovereign as dishonoured, and their coun- 
try as betrayed, or, in their fiercer paroxysms 
of fury, reviled their sovereign as Betraying it. 

Their pretences I have hei'e endeavoured to 
expose, by showing that more thaii has -been 
yielded was not to be expected, that more per- 
haps was not to be desired, and that, if all had 
been refused, there had scarcely been an ade- 
<j[uute reason foi* war. 

There was perhaps never much danger of war 
or of refusal ; but what danger there was, pro- 
ceeded from the faction. Foreign nations, un- 
acquainted with the insolence of Common Coun- 
cils, and unaccustomed to the howl of plebeian 
patriotism, when they heard of rabbles and ariots, 
of petitions and remonstrances, of discontent in 
Surrey, Derbyshii’e, and Yorkshire, when they 
saw the chain of subordination broken, and the 
legislature threatened and defied, naturally ima- 
gined that such a government had little leisure 
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for Falkland’s Island ; they supposed that the 
English, when they returned ejected from Pori 
Egmont, would find Wilkes invested with the 
protectorate; or see the Mayor of London, 
what the French have formerly seen their mayors 
of the palace, the commander of the army and 
tutor of the king ; that they would be called to 
tell their tale before the Common Council ; and 
that the world was to expect war or peace from 
a vote of the subscribers to tue Bill of Rights. 

But our enemies have now lost their hopes, 
and our friends, I hope, are recovered from their 
fears. To fancy that our government can be 
subverted by the rabble, whom its lenity has 
pampered into impudence, is to fear that a city 
may be drowned by the overflowing of its ken- 
nels. The distemper which cowardice or malice 
thought either decay of the vitals, or resolution 
of the nerves, appears at last to have been no- 
thing more than a political pkt/dnam, a disease too 
loathsome for a plainer name ; but the effect of 
negligence rather than of weakness, and of 
which the shame is greater than the danger. 

Among the disturbers of our quiet are some 
animals of greater bulk, whom their power of 
roaring persuaded us to think formidable, hut 
we now perceive that sound and force do not 
always go together. The noise of a savage 
proves nothing but his hunger. 

After all our broils, foreign and domestic, we 
may at last hope to remxiln a while iu quiet, 
amused with the view of our own success. We 
have gained political strength by the increase of 
our reputation; we have gained real strength 
by the reparation of our navy ; we have shown 
Eui'ope that ten years of war have not yet ex- 
hausted us ; and we have enforced our settlement 
on an island on which twenty years ago we durst 
not venture to look. 

These are the gratificxitions only of honest 
minds ; but there Is a time in which hope comos 
to all. Fi’om the present happiness of the pub- 
lic, the patriots themselves may derive advan- 
tage. To he harmless, though by impotence, 
obtains some degree of kindness : no man hates 
a worm as he hates a viper; they were once 
dreaded enough to be detested, as serpents that 
could bite; they have now shown that tliey can 
only hiss, and may therefore quietly slink into 
holes, and change their slough unmolested and 
fbi’gotten. 


THE PATIUOT: 

ADDaESSED TO THE VLECTOKS OF CEEAT BEITAIV, !77h 

They bawl for freedom in their senseless mood. 

Yet siin revolt when truth should set them free ; 
License they mean, when they cry liberty. 

For who loves that must first he wise and good. 

aiiLTOX. 

To improve the golden moment of opportunitvi 
4H 
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and catch the good that is within our reach, is 
the great art of life. Many wants are suffered, 
which might once have been supplied; and 
mueh time is lost in regretting the time which 
had been lost before. 

At the end of every seven years comes the Sa- 
tiiroalian season, when the freemen of Great 
Britain may please themselves with the choice of 
their reiwesentatives. This happy, day has now- 
arrived, somewhat sooner than it could be 
claimed. 

. To select and depute those by whom laws are 
to be made, and taxes to be gi'anted, is a high 
dignity, and an important trust : and it is the 
business of every elector to consider how this 
dignity may be well sustained, and this trust 
faithfully discharged. 

It ought to be deeply impressed on the minds 
of Jill who have voices in this national delibera- 
tion, that no man can deserve a seat in parlia- 
ment who is not a PATaior. No other man will 
protect our rights, no other man can merit our 
confidence. 

A PATRIOT is he whose public conduct is re- 
gulated by one single motive, the love of his 
country ; who, as an agent in parliament, has 
for himself neither hope nor fear, neither kind- 
ness nor resentment, but refers every thing to 
the common interest. 

That of five hundred men, such as this de- 
generate age affords, a majority can be found 
thus virtuously abstracted, who will affirm? 
Yet there is no good in despondence : vigilance 
and activity often effect more than was ex- 
pected. Let us take a Patriot where we can 
meet him ; and that we may not flatter om’- 
selyes by false appearances, distinguish those 
marks which are certain from those which may 
deceive ; for a man may have the external ap- 
pearance of a Patriot, without the constituent 
qualities ; as false coins have often lustre, though 
they want weight. 

Some claim a place in the list of Patriots by 
an acrimonious and unremitting' opposition to 
the court. 

This mark is by no means, infallible. Patriot- 
ism is not necessarily included in rebellion. A 
man. may hate his king, yet not love his country. | 
Pie that has been refused a reasonable or unrea- 
sonable request, who thinks his merit under- 
rated, and sees his influence declining, begins 
soon to talk of natural equality, the absurdity of 
made for one, the original compact, the 
foundation of authority, and the majesty of the 
people. As his political melancholy increases, 
he tells, and peidiaps dreams, of the advarfees of 
the prerogative, and the dangers of arbitrary 
power; yet his design in all his declamation 
is not to benefit his country, but to gi’atify his 
malice. 

These, how ever, are the most honest of the 
opponents of government; their patriotism is a 


j species of disease ; and they feel some ptirt of 
I what they expres.s. .But the greater, far the 
' greater, number of those who rave and rail, and 
; inquire and accuse, neither respect, nor fear, 

I nor care for the, public ; but hope to force their 
way to riches by virulence and invective, and 
' are vehement and clamorous, only that they may 
be sooner hired to be silent. 

A man sometimes starts, up a Patriot only by 
disseminating discontent, and propagating re- 
ports of secret influeuce, of dangerous counsels, 
of violated rights, and encroaching usurpation. 

This practice is no certain note of patriotism. 
To instigate the populace with rage beyond the 
provocation, is to suspend public happiriess, if 
not to destroy it. He is no lover of his coun- 
try, that unnecessarily disturbs its peace. Few 
errors, and few faults of government, can justify 
an 'appeal to the rabble ; who ought not to 
judge of what they cannot understand, and 
wdiose opinions are not propagated by reason, 
but caught by contagion. 

The . fallaciousness of this note of patriotism 
is particularly apparent when the clamour con- 
tinues after the evil is past. They who are still 
filling our ears with Mr. Wilkes and the Free- 
holders of Middlesex, lament a gidevance that 
is now at at end, Mr. Wilkes may be chosen, 
if any will choose him, and the precedent of his 
exclusion makes not any honest, or any decent, 
man think himself in danger. 

.It may be doubted whether the name of a 
Patriot can be fairly given as the reward of se- 
cret satire, or open outrage. To fill the news- 
papers with sly Ixintsof corruption and intrigne, 
to circulate the Aliddlesex Journal, and i.ondon 
Paquet, may, indeed, be zeal ; but it may like- 
wise be interest and malice* To offer a petitunu 
not expected to be granted ; to insult a king 
w;ith a rude remonstrance, only because there is 
no punishment for legal insolence, is not cour- 
age, for there is no danger ; nor patriotism, for 
it tends to the subversion of ordei*, and lets 
wickedness loose upon the land, by destroying 
the reverence due to sovereign authority. 

It is the quality of patriotism to be jealous 
and watchful, to observe all secret machinations, 
and to see public dangers at a distance. The 
true lover of his country is ready to communi- 
cate, his fears, and to sound the alarm, ■whenever 
he perceives the approach of mischief. But he 
sounds no alarm, when there is no enemy : he 
never terrifies his countrymen till ho is terrifie.'! 
himself. The patriotism therefore may be justly 
doubted of him, who professes to be disturbed 
by incredibilities ; tvho tells, that the last peace 
was obtained by bribing the Princess of Wales; 
that the king is grasping at arbitrary poiver ; 
and that because the French in the new con- 
quests enjoy their <mm laws, there is a design 
at court of abolishing in England the trial by 
juries. 
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Still less does the true Patidot olrculate opi- 
nions which he knows to be false. No man, 
who lores his country, tills the nation with cla- 
morous complaints, that the protestant religion 
is in danger, because popery is established m the 
extensive province of Qucbec'^B, falsehood so open 
and shameless, that it can need no confutation 
among those who know that of which it is al- 
most impossible for the most unenlightened zea- 
lot to be ignorant. 

That Quebec is on the other side of the At- 
lantic, at too great a distance to do much good 
or harm to the European world : 

That the inhabitants, being French, were al- 
ways papists, who are certainly more dangerous 
as enemies, than as subjects : I 

That though the province be wide, the people 
are few, probably not so many as may be found 
in one of the larger English counties : 

That persecution, is not more virtuous in a 
protestant than a papist; and that while we 
blame Lewis the Fourteenth for his dragoons 
and his galleys, we ought, when power comes 
into our hands, to use it with greater equity: 

That when Canada with its inhabitants was 
yielded, the free enjoyment of their religion 
%vas stipulated; a condition, of which king 
William, w'how’as no propagator of popery, gave 
an example nearer home, at the surrender of Li- 
merick : 

That in an age, where every mouth is open for 
liberty of conscwicef it is equitable to show some 
regard to the conscience of a papist, who may I 
be supposed, like other men, to think himself | 
safest in his own religion; and that those, at 
least, who enjoy a toleration, ought not to de- 
ny it to our new subjects. 

If liberty of conscience be a natural right, we 
liave no power to withhold it ; if it bean indul- 
gence, it may be allowed to papists, while it is 
not denied to other sects. 

A Patriot is necessarily and invariably a lover 
of the people. But even this mark may some- 
times deceive us. 

The people is a very heterogeneous and con- 
fused mass of the wealthy and the poor, the 
wise and the foolish, the good and the bad. 
Before we confer on a man, who caresses the 
people, the title of Patriot, we must examine to 
what part of the people he directs his notice. 

It is proverbially said, that he who dissembles. 
Ms own character, may be known by that of his 
companions. If the candidate of patriotism en- 
deavours to infuse right opinions into the high- 
er ranks, and by their influence to regulate the 
lower ; if liie consorts chiefiy with the wise, the 
temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, his 
love of the people may be rational and honest. 
But if his first or pr-incipal application be to the 
indigent, who are always inllammable ; to the 
weak, who are naturally suspicious; to the ig- 
norant, who are easily misled ; tmd to the pro- 


fligate, who have no hope but from mischief 
and confusion ; let his love of the people be bo 
longer boasted. No man can reasonably foe 
thought a lover of his country, for roasting an 
I ox, or bui’ning a boot, or attending the meeting 
at Mile End, or registering his name in the 
Lumber Troop. He may, among the drunkai’ds, 
be a hearty fellow, and among sober handicrafis- 
men, a free-spoken gentleman ; but he must 
have some better distinction before he is a Pa- 
triot 

A Patriot is always ready to countenance the 
just claims, and animate the reasonable hopes, 
of the people ; he reminds them frequently of 
their rights, and stimulates them to resent en- 
croachments, and to multix>ly securities. 

But all this may be done in appearance, with- 
out real patriotism. He that raises false hopes 
to serve a present jmrpose, only makes a way 
for disappointment and discontent. He who 
promises to endeavour, what he knows his en- 
deavoui’s unable to effect, means only to delude 
his followers by an empty clamour of ineffectual 
zeal. 

A true Patriot is no lavish promiser : lie un- 
dertakes not to shorten parliaments ; to rejieal 
laws ; or to change the mode of representation, 
transmitted by our ancestors: he knows that 
futurity is not in his power, and that all times 
are not alike favourable to change. 

Mach less does he make a vague and indefi - 
nite promise of obeying the mandates of his con- 
stituents. He knows tlie prejudices of faction, 
and the inconstancy of the multitude. He 
would first inquire, how the opinion of hss con- 
stituents shall be taken. Pojuilar instructions 
are commonly the work, not of the wise and 
steady, but the violent and rash ; meetings held 
for directing representatives are seldom attend- 
ed hut by the idle and the diss(dute; and he is 
not without suspicion, that of his comtitueitis, 
as of other numbers of men, the smaiier part 
may often be the wiser. 

He considers himself as deputed to promote 
the public good, and to preserve his constitu- 
ents, with the rest of his countrymen, not only 
from being hurt by others, but from hui’tihg 
themselves. 

The common miu’ks of patriotism having 
been examined, and shown to be such as artifice 
may counterfeit, or folly misapply, it cannot be 
improper to consider, whether there are not 
some characteristicai modes of speaking or act- 
ing, which may px'ove a man to be not a pa- 
triot. 

In this inquiry, perhaps, cleaver evidence 
may be discovered, and firmer persuasion at- 
tained ; for it is commonly ‘ easier to kjaow 
what Is wrong than what is right ; to find 
what w'e should avoid, than what xve ishouid 
pursue. 

As w;u= is one of ihe heaviest of natioud. 
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evils, a eakmitj^ m which CYcry species of misery 
is involved ; as it seta the general safety to ha- 
'zard, suspends commerce, and desolates the 
country ; as it exposes great numbers to hard- 
ships, dangei*s, captivity, and death; no man, 
who desires the public prosperity, will infiamc 
general resentment by aggravating minute in- 
juries, or enforcing disputable rights of little 
importance. 

It may therefore he safely pronounced, that 
those men are no Patriots, who, when the na- 
tional honour was vindicated ia the sight of Eu- 
rope, and the Spaniards having invaded what 
they call their own, had shrunk to a disavowal 
of their attempt, and a relaxation of their claim, 
would still have instigated us to a war for a 
bleak and barren spot in the Magellanic ocean, 
of which no use could be made, unless it were a 
place of exile for the hypocrites of patriotism. 

Yet let it not be forgotten, that, by the howl- 
ing violence of patriotic rage, the nation was for 
a time exasperated to such madness, that for a 
barren rock, uuder a stormy sky, we might have 
now been fighting and dying, had not our com- 
petitors been wiser than ourselves; and those 
•who are now courting the favour of the people 
by noisy professions of public spirit, would, 
while they were counting the profits of their ar- 
tifice, have enjoyed the patriotic pleasure of 
hearing sometimes, that thousands had been 
slaughtered in a battle, and sometimes that a 
navy had been dispeopled by poisoned air and 
corrupted food. 

He that wishes to see his country robbed of 
its rights, cannot be a Patriot. 

That man therefore is no Patriot, who justifies 
the ridiculous claims of American usurpation ; 
•who endeavours to deprive the nation of its na- 
tural and lawful authority over its own colo- 
nies; those colonies which were settled under 
English jyrotection; were constituted by an 
English charter; and have been defended by 
English arms. 

To suppose, that by sending out a colony, the 
nation established an independent power; that 
when, by indulgence and favour, emigrants are 
become rich, they shall not contribute to tlieir i 
own defence, but at their own pleasure; and 
that they shall not be included, like millions of 
their fellow-subjects, in the general system of 
representation ; involves such an accumulation 
of absurdity, as nothing but the show of patri- 
otism could palliate* 

He that accepts protection, stipulates obedi- 
ence. We have always protected the Ameri- 
cans ; we may therefore subject them to govern- 
ment. 

The less is included in the greater. That 
power which can take away life, may seize 
upon property. The parliament may enact for 
America a law of capital punishment ; it may 


therefore establish a mode and proportion of 
taxation. 

But there are some who lament the state of 
the poor Bostonians, because they cannot all be 
supposed to have committed acts of rebelliou, 
yet all are involved in the penalty imposed. 
This, they say, is to violate the first rule of 
justice, by condemning the Innocent to suffer 
with the guilty. 

This deseiwes some notice, as it seems dictated 
by equity and humanity, however it may raise 
contempt by the ignorance which it betrays of 
the state of man, and the system of things. 
That the innocent should be confounded with 
the guilty, is undoubtedly an evil; but it is an 
evil which no care or caution can prevent. Na- 
tional crimes require national punishments, of 
■which many must necessarily have their pai't, 
who have not incurred them by personal guilt. 
If rebels should fortify a town, the cannon of 
lawful authority endanger equ-tiUy tiie 

harmless hurghers and the criininal garrison. 

In some cases, those suffer most who are 
least intended to be hurt. If the French, in 
the late war, had taken an English city, nnd 
permitted the natives to keep their dwellings, 
how could it have been recovered, but by thy 
slaughter of our friends? A bomb might as 
•well destroy an Englishman as a Frenchman ; 
and by famine we know that the inhabitants 
would be tbe first that should perish. 

This infiiction of promiscuous evil may thein- 
fore be lamented, but cannot be blamed. 'Fhe 
power of lawful government must be main- 
tained; and the miseides which rebellion pro- 
duces can be charged only on the rebels. 

That man, likewise, is not a Faimt, who 
denies his governors their due praise, and who 
conceals from the people the benefits which they 
receive. Ihose, therefore, can lay no claim to 
this illustrious appellation, who impute want of 
public spirit to the late parliament; an assem- 
bly of men, whom, notwithstanding some fiuctu- 
ation of counsel, and some weakness of agency, 
the nation must tilways remember with grati- 
tude, since it is indebted to them for a very am- 
ple concession ixi the resignation of protections, 
and a wise and honest attempt to imjwove the, 
constitution, in the new judicature instituted 
for the trial of elections, 

“ The right of protection, which might be ne- 
cessary when it was first claimed, and Wits very 
consistent 'with that liberality of immunities in 
which the feudal constitution delighted, was, by 
its nature, liable to abuse, and had in reality 
been sometimes misapplied, to the evasion of the 
law, and the defeat of justice. The evil %va3 
perhaps not adequate to the clamour ; nor Is it 
very certain, that the possible good of this pri- 
vilege wiis not more tlum equal to the possible 
evil. It is, however, plain, that whether they 
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Uite any tiling or not to tKe public, tlieyat least 
iost something from themselves. They divested 
their dignity of a very splendid distinction, and 
showed that they were more willing than their 
predecessors to stand on a level with their fel- 
low-subjects. 

The new mode of trying elections, if it be 
found effectual, will diffuse its consequences 
further than seems yet to he foreseen. It is, I 
believe, generally considered as advantageous 
only to those who claim seats in parliament; 
but, if to choose representatives be one of the 
most valuable rights of Englishmen, every voter 
must consider that law as adding to his hap- 
piness, which makes bis suffrage efficacious; 
since it was vain to choose, while the election 
could be controlled by any other power. 

With what imperious contempt of ancient 
rights, and what audaciousness of arhifrary au- 
thoi’ity, former parliamentsbave judged the dis- 
putes about elections, it is not necessary to re- 
late. The claim of a candidate, and the right 
of electors, are said scai*cely to have been, even 
in appearance, referred to conscience; but to 
have been decided by party, by pass -on. by pre- 
judice, or by frolic. To have friends in the 
borough was of little use to him who wanted 
friends in the house ; a pretence was easily found 
to evade a majority, and the seat was at last his, 
that was chosen not by his electors, but his fel- 
low-senators. 

Thus the nation was insulted with a mock 
election, and the parliament was filled with spu- 
rious representatives; one of the most important 
claims, that of right to sit in the supreme council 
of the kingdom, was debated in jest, and no man 
could be confident of success from the justice 
of his cause. 

A disputed election is now tried with the same 
scrupulousness and solemnity as any other title. 
The candidate that has deserved 'well of his 
neighbours, may now be certain of enjoying the 
effect of their aiipx’obation ; and the elector, wlio 
has voted honestly for known merit, may be 
certain that he has not voted in vain. 

Such was the parliament, which some of those, 
who are now aspiring to sit in another, have 
taught the rabble to consider as an unlawful 
convention of men, worthless, venal, and pros- 
titute, slaves of the court and tyrants of the 
people. 

That the next House of Commons may act 
upon the principles of the last, with more con- 
stancy and higher spirit, must be the wish of all 
who wish well to the public; and it is* surely 
not too much to expect that the nation will re- 
cover from its delusion, and unite in a general 
abliorreiice of those who, by deceiving the cre- 
dulous with fictitious mischiefs, overbearing the 
weak by audacity of falsehood, by appealing to 
the judgment of ignorance, and flattering the 
vanity of meanness, by slandering honesty aud 


insulting dignity, have gathered round them 
whatever the kingdom can supply of base, and 
gross, and profligate ; and, raided by merit io this 
bad einineiice, arrogate to themselves the name 

of PATKIOTS. 


TAXATION NO TYRANNY; 

AN answer to TirE RESOUmONS AND ADORESH OF THJ:. 

AMERICAN CONGRESS, 1770. 

In all the parts of human knowledge, whether 
terminating in science merely speculative, or 
operating upon life private or civil, are admitted 
some fundamental principles, or common axioms, 
which being generally received are little doubt- 
ed, and being little doubted have been rarely 
proved. 

Of these gratuitous and acknowledged truths 
it is often the fate to become less evident by en- 
deavours to explain them, however iiecessai*y 
such endeavours may be made by the misappre- 
hensions of absurdity, or the sojihistries of in- 
terest. It is difficult Ito prove the principles of 
science ; because notions cannot always be found 
more intelligible than those winch are question- 
ed. It is difficult to prove the principles of 
practice, because they have for the most part not 
; been discovered by investigation, but obtruded 
by experience ; and the denaonstrator will find, 
after an operose deduction, that he hiis been fry- 
ing to make that seen which can be only felt. 

Of this kind is the position, that “ the snprtimii 
power of every community has the right of re- 
quiring from all its subjects, such contributions 
as are necessary to the public safety or public 
prosperity,"" which was considered by all man- 
kind as comprising the primary and essential 
condition of all political society, till it became 
disputed hy those zealots of anarchy, who have 
denied to the parliament of Britain the right of 
taxing the American CoIon.ies, 

In favour* of this exemption of the Americans 
from the authority of their lau'ful sovereign, 
and the dominion of their mother-country, very 
loud clamours have been raised, and many wild 
assertions advanced, wliich by such as borrow 
their opinions from the reigning fashion have 
been admitted as arguments ; and, what is 
strange, though their tendency is to lessen Eng- 
lish honoui*. and English power, have been 
heard hy Englishmen with a wish to find them 
true. Passion has in its first violence controlled 
interest, as the eddy for a while runs against the 
stream. 

To be prejudiced is always to be weak; yet 
there are prejudices so near io laudable, tliat 
they have been often praised, and are always 
pardoned. To love their country has been con- 
sidered as virtue in men, whose love could not 
be otherwise tliaii blind, because their prefe?- 
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eitce was made without a comparison ; but St 
has never been my fortune to find, either in an- 
cient or modem writers, any honourable men- 
tion of those, -who have with e(j[ual blindness 
hated their country. 

These antipatriotic pi’ejadice-s are the abor- 
tions of folly impregnated by lactlon, which 
being produced agahist the standing order of 
nature, have not strength sufficient for long life. 
They arc born only to scream and perish, and 
leave those to contempt or detestation, vvhose 
kindness was employed to nurse them into mis- 
chief. 

To perplex the opinion of the public, many 
artifices have been used, which, as usually hai)- 
pens when falsehood is to be maintained by 
fraud, lose their force by counteracting one 
another. 

The nation is sometimes to be mollified by a 
tender tale of men, who fled jfi’om tyranny to 
rocks and deserts, and is persuaded to lose all 
claims of justice, and all sense of dignity, in 
compassion for a harmless people, who having 
worked hard for bread in a wild country, and 
obtained by the slow progression of manual in- 
dustry the accommodations of life, are now in- 
vaded by unprecedented oppression, and plun- 
dered of their propeities by the harpies of tax- 
ation, 

We are told how their industry is obstructed 
by unnatural restraints, and their trade confined 
by rigorous prohibitions ; how they are forbid- 
den to enjoy the products of their own soil, to 
' manufacture the materials which nature spreads 
before them, or to xarvy their own goods to the 
nearest market: and sux*ely the generosity of 
English virtue will never heap new weight upon 
those that are already overladen; will lievcr 
delight in that dominion, which cannot be ox- 
tirciscd but by cruelty and outrage. 

But while we are melting in silent soitow, 
and in the transports of delirious pity dropping 
both the sword and balance from our hands, 
another friend of the Americans thinks it better 
to awaken another passion, and tries to alarm 
our interest, or excite our veneration, by ac- 
counts of their greatness and their opulence, of : 
the fertility of their land, and the splendour of 
their towns. We then begin to consider the 
question with more evenness of mind, are ready 
to conclude that those restrictions are not veiy 
oppressive which have been found consistent 
with this speedy growth of prosperity; and be- 
gin to think it reasonable that they, who thus 
fiourisli under the protection of our government, 
should contribute something towards its ex- 
pense. 

But we are soon told that the Americans, 
however wealthy, cannot be taxed; that they 
lire the descendants of men who left all for lib- 
erty, and that they have constantly preserved 
the principles and slubbornnoss of their pro- 


genitors ; that they are too obstinate for persua- 
sion, and too powerful for constraint; that they 
will laugh at argument, and defeat violence; 
that the continent of North America contains 
three .miiiions, not of men merely, but of Wliigs, 
of Whigs fierce for liberty, and disdainful of 
dominion ; that they multiply 'with the Ibcundity 
of their own rattlesnakes, so that every quarter 
of a century doubles their numbers. 

Men accustomed to think themselves masters, 
do not love to be threatened. This talk is, 1 
hope, commonly thrown away, or raises passions 
diiferent from those which it was intended to 
excite. Instead of terrifying the EoglishJiearer 
to tame actpuicscence, it disposes him to hasten 
the experiment of bending obstinacy before it is 
become yet more obdurate, and convinces him 
that it is necessary to attack a nation thus pro- 
lific while we may yet hope to prevail. When 
he is told through wdiat extent of teri’itory we 
must travel to subdue them, he recollects how 
far, a few years ago, we travelled In their de- 
fence. When it is urged that they will shoot 
up like the hydra, he naturally considers liow 
the hydra was destroyed. 

Nothing dejects a trader like the interruption 
of his profits. A commercial people, however 
magnanimous, shrinks at the thought of declin- 
ing traffic, and an unfavourable balance. The 
effect of this terror has been tried. We have 
been stunned with the importance of our Ame- 
rican commerce, and heard of merchants with 
warehouses that are never to he emptied, and of 
manufactiwers starving for want of work. 

That our commerce with America is profit- 
able, however less than ostentatious or deceitful 
estimates have made it, and that it is our inter- 
est to preserve it, has never been denied ; but 
surely it will most effectually be j>reserved, by 
being kojit always in our own power. Conces- 
sions may promote it for a moment, but superi- 
ority only can ensure its continuance. There 
will always be a part, and always a very large 
part, of every community that have no care but 
for themselves, and whose care for themselves 
reaches little farther than impatience of imme- 
diate pain, and eagerness for the nearest good. 
The blind are said to feel with peculiar nicety^'. 
They who look but little into futurity, have 
perliaps the quickest sensation of the present. 
A merchant’s desire is not of glory, but of gain ; 
not of public wealth, but of private emolument; 
he is therefore rarely to be consulted about 'war 
and peace, or any designs of wide extent ami 
distant consequence. 

Yet this, like other general characters, will 
sometimes fail. The traders of Binriiogbam 
have rescued themselves from all imputation of 
narrow solfisimess by a manly recommendation 
to parliament of the rights and dignity of iheir 
native country* 

To these men I do Intend U: ascrihe an 
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absurd and entliiisiasfcie contempt of interest, 
but to give them the rational and j ust praise of 
distinguishing real from seeming good, of being 
able to see through the cloud of interposing dif- 
ficulties, to the lasting and solid happiness of 
victory and settlement. 

Lest all these topics of persuasion should fail, 
the greater actor of patriotism has tried another, 
in which terror and pity are happily combined, 
not without a proper siiperaddition of that ad- 
miration which latter ages have brought into the 
drama. The heroes of Boston, he tells us, if 
the stamp act had not been repealed, would 
have left their town, their port, and their trade, 
have resigned the splendour of opulence, and 
quitted the delights of neighbourhood, to dis- 
perse themselves over the country, where they 
would till the ground, and iisli in the rivers, and 
range the mountains, and be fuee. 

These surely are brave words. If the mere 
sound of freedom can operate thus powerfully, 
let no man hereafter doubt the story of the Pied 
Piper. The removal of the people of Boston 
into the munirp, seems even to the Congress not 
only difficidt in Us execution, but impiortant in 
its conseqiiences. The difficulty of execution is 
best known to the Bostonians themselves ; the 
consequence, alas ! will only be, that they will i 
leave good houses to wiser men. j 

Yet before they quit the comforts of a warm 
home for the sounding something which they 
think better, he cannot be thought their enemy 
who advises them to consider well whether they 
shall find it. .By turning fishermen or lumters, 
woodmen or shepherds, they may become wild, 
but it is not so easy to conceive them free ; for 
who can be more a slave than he that is driven 
by force from the comforts of life, is compelled 
to leave his house to a casual comer, and what- 
ever he does, or wherever he wanders, finds 
every moment some new testimony of his own 
subjection? If choice of evil be freedom, the 
felon in the galleys has his option, of labour 
or of stripes. The Bostonian may quit his 
house to starve in the fields ; his dog may refuse 
to set, and smart under the lash, and they may 
then congratulate each other upon the smiles 
of liberty, p)rqfuse of hliss and pregnant luitk de- 
light. ‘ 

To treat such designs as serious, would be to 
think too contemptuously of Bostonian imdei - 
standings. The artifice indeed is not new ; the 
blusterer who threatened in vain to destroy his 
opponent, has sometimes obtained his end, by 
making it believed that he would hang himself. 

But terrors and pity are not the oiily means 
by which the taxation of the Americans is op- 
posed. There are those who profess to use 
them only as auxiliaries to reason and Justice, 
who teU us, that to tax the colonies is usui*pa- 
tion and oppression, an invasion of natural and 
legal rights, and a violation of those principles 
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which support the constitution of English gov- 
ernment. 

This question i.s of great importance. That 
the Americans are able to bear taxation, is in- 
dubitable; that their refusal maybe overruled, 
is highly probable ; but power is no sufficient 
evidence of truth. Let us examine our own 
claim, and the objections of the recusants, with 
caution proportioned to the event of the deci- 
sion, which must convict one part of robbery, 
or the other of rebellion. 

A tax is a payment exacted by authority from 
part of the community for the benefit of the 
whole. From whom, and in what proportion, 
such payment shall be required, and to what 
uses it shall be applied, those only are to judge 
to whom government is intrusted. In the Bri- 
tish dominions taxes are apportioned, levied, 
and appropriated by the states assembled in par- 
liament. 

Of every empire all the subordinate commu- 
nities are liable to taxation, because they all 
share the benefits of government, and therefiu’c 
ought ail to fui-nish their proportion of the ex- 
pense. 

This the Americans have never openly denied. 
That it is their duty to pay the costs of their 
own safety, they seem to admit ; nor do they re- 
fuse their contribution to the exigences, what- 
ever they may be, of the British empire ; but 
they make this participation of tlie public l>ur- 
den a duty of very uncertain extent, and im- 
j>erfect obligation, a duty temporary, occasional, 
and elective, of which they reserve to them- 
selves the right of settling the degree, the time, 
and the duration, of judging when it may be 
required, and when it has been performed. 

They allow to the supreme power nothing 
more than the liberty of notifying to them ils 
demands or its necessities. Of this notification 
they profess to think for themselves, how far it 
shall infiuettce their counsels, and of the neo's- 
sities alleged, how far they shall endea^"o^^ to 
relieve them. They assume the exclusive jmwer 
of settling not only the mode but the quantity 
of this payment. They are ready to co-operate 
with all the other dominions of the king j but 
they will co-operate by no means vchich they do 
not like, and at no gi'oater charge tliitn they are 
willing to bear. 

This claim, wild as It may seem, this claim, 
•which supposes dominion without authority, 
and Subjects without subordination, has found 
among the libertines of policy many clamorous 
and hardy vindicators. The laws of nature, 
the rights of humanity, the faith of cliartcrs, 
the danger of liberty, the encroachments of 
usurpation, have been thimderecl in oui* ears, 
sometimes by interested faction, and sometime? 
by honest stupidity. 

It is said by Fonteuelle, that if twenty philo- 
sophers should i*esolutely deny thtxt ihe pre.ieiicc 
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of tlKJ Still inalces the day, he wiU not despair 
but whole nations may adopt the opinion. So 
many political dojpaiatists have denied to tiie 
Mother-country the powei* of taxing the Colo- 
nies, and have enforced their denial ivith so 
much violence of outcry, that their sect is al- 
ready very numerous, and the public voice sus- 
pends its'decision. 

In moral and political questions the contest 
between interest and Justice has been often te- 
dious and often fierce, but perhaps it never hap- 
pened before, that Justice found much opposition 
with interest on her side. 

For the satisfaction of this inquiry, it is ne- 
cessary to consider how a Colony is constituted, 
what are the terms of migi*ation as dictated by 
nature, or settled by compact, and what social 
or political riglits the man loses, or acquires, that 
leaves his country to establish himself in a dis- 
tant plantation. 

Of two inodes of migration the history of 
mankind informs us, and so far as I can yet dis- 
cover, of two only. 

, In countries where life was yet unadjusted, 
and policy unformed, it sometimes happened 
that by the dissensions of heads of families, by 
the ambition of daring adventurers, by some ac- 
cidental pressure of distress, or by the mere dis- 
content of idleness, one part of the community 
broke off from the rest, and numbers, greater or 
rmaller, forsook their habitations, put them- 
selves under the command of some favourite of 
fortume, and with or without tlie consent of 
their countrymen or governors, went out to see 
what better regions they could occupy, and in 
what place, by conquest or by treaty, they could 
gain a habitation. 

Sons of enterprise like these, who committed 
to their own swoxxls their hopes and their lives, 
when they left their country, became another 
nation, with designs, and prospects, and inter- 
ests of their own. They looked back no more 
to their former home; they expected no help 
from those whom they had left behind ; if they 
conquered, they conquered for themselves; if 
they were destroyed, they were not by any other , 
i>ower either lamented or revenged. 

Of this kind seem to have been all the migra- | 
dons of the early world, whether historical or I 
i'abulous, and of this kind were the eruptions of 
those nations wliich from the North invaded the 
Roman empire, and filled Europe with new 
sovereignties,. 

But when by the gradual admission of wiser 
laws and gentler manners, society became more 
compacted and better regulated, it was found 
that the power of every people consisted in 
union, produced by one common interest, and 
x»perating in Joint elforts and consistent counsels. 

From this time independence perceptibly 
wasted away. No part of the nation was per- 
mitted to act for itself. All now had the same 


enemies and the same friends ; the governmeint 
protected individuals, and individuais were re- 
quired to refer their designs to the prosperity of 
the government. 

By this principle it is, that states arc formed 
and consolidated. Every man is taught to con- 
sider his own happiness as combined with the 
public prosperity, and to tiiink himself great 
and powerful, in proportion to the greatness and 
power of his governors. 

Had the western continent been discovered 
between the fourth and tenth century, when all 
the northern world was in motion; and had 
navigation been at that time siifiiciently advanced 
to make so long a passage easily practicable, 
there is little reason for doubting but the intu- 
mescence of nations would have found Its vent, 
like all other expansive violence, 'svhere there 
was least resistance ; and that Huns and Van- 
dals, instead of fighting their w'ay to the soutli 
of Europe, would have gone hy thousands and 
by myriads under their sevei*al chiefs to takt) 
possession of regions smiling wdth pleasure and 
waving with fertility, from which the naked 
inhabitants were unable to repel them. 

Every expedition would in those days of laxity 
have produced a distinct and independent state. 
The Scandinavian heroes might have divided 
the country among them, and have spread the 
feudal subdivision of regality from Hudson’s 
Bay to the Pacific Ocean. 

But Columbus came five or six hundred years 
too late for the candidates of sovereignty. When 
he formed his pi*oject of discovery, the fluctua- 
tions of military tm’bulence had subsided, ami 
Em'ope began to regain a settled form, by esta- 
blished government and regular subordlnatior}. 

I No man could any longer erect hinisiclf into a 
r chieftain, and lead out his fellow-subjects by his 
own authority to plunder or to war. He that 
committed any act of hostility by land or sea, 
without the commission of some acknowledged 
sovereign, was considered by all mankind as a 
robber or pirate, names which were now of little 
credit, and of which therefore no njian wan 
ambitious. 

Columbus in a remoter time would have found 
his 'way to soirie discontented Lord, or some 
younger brother of a petty soverei^, who would 
have taken fire at his proposal, and have quickly 
kindled ■with equal heat a troop of followers; 
they would have huilt ships, or have seized them, 
and have wandered with him at ali adventures 
as far as they could keep hope in’ their comp?iHiy. 
But the age being now past of vagrant excursion 
and fortuitous hostilit}^ lie was under the neces- 
sity of travelling fi’om court to court, swrned 
and repulsed as a wild projector, an idle pro- 
miser of kingdoms in the clouds ; nor lias any 
part of the world yet had reason to rejoice that 
he found at last reception and employment. 

In the same year, in a year hitherto disastrous 
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td mankind, by the Portuguese was discovered 
the passage of the Indies, and by the Spaniards 
tlse coast of America. The nations of Europe 
were fired with boundless expectations, and the 
discoverers pursuing their enterprise, made con- 
quests in both hemispheres of wide extent. 
But the adventurers were not contented with 
plunder: though they took gold and silver to 
themselves, they seized islands and kingdoms 
in the name of their sovereigns. When a new 
region was gained, a governor %vas appointed by 
that power which had given the commission to 
tlie conqueror ; nor have I met with any Eu- 
ropean bat Stukeley of London that formed a 
design of exalting himself in the newly found 
countries to independent dominion. 

To secure a‘ conquest, it was always necessary 
to plant a colony, and territories thus occupied 
and settled were rightly considered as mere ex- 
tensions, or processes of empire; as ramifica- 
tions which, by the circulation of one public 
interest, communicated with the original source 
of dominion, and which were kept flourishing 
and spreading by the radical vigour of the 
iMother-country. 

The colonies of England differ no otherwise 
from those of other nations, than as the English 
constitution differs from theirs. All govern- 
ment is ultimately and essentially absolute, but 
subordinate societies may have more immuni- 
ties, or individuals greater liberty, as the opera- 
tions of government are differently conducted. 
An Englishman in the common course of life 
and action feels no restraint. An English co- 
lony has very liberal powers of regulating its 
own manners and adjusting its own affairs. 
But an English individual may by the supreme 
authority be deprived of libei*ty, and a colony ^ 
divested of its powers for reasons of wliich that 
authority is the only judge. 

In sovereignty there are no gi’adations. There 
may be limited royalty, there may he limited 
consulship; but there can be no limited govern- 
ment. There must in every society be some 
power or other from which there is no appeal, 
tvhich admits no restrictions, whicli pervades 
the whole mass of the community, regulates 
and adjusts all subordination, enacts laws or re- 
peals them,*^erect3 or annuls judicatures, ex- 
tends or contracts privileges, exempt itself from 
question or control, and bounded only by phy- 
sical necessity. 

i^y this power, wherever it subsists, all legis- 
lation and jurisdiction is animated and main- 
tained, From this all legal rights are emana- 
tions, which, whether equitably or not, may be 
legally, recalled. It is not infallible, for it may 
do %vrong ; but it is irresistible, for it can be re- i 
sisted only by rebellion, by an act which makes | 
it questionable what shall be thencefonvard the 
supreme power. 

An English colony is a number of persons, to 
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whom the king grants a charter, permitting 
them to settle in some distant country, and en- 
ablingthem to constitute a corporation, enjoying 
such powers as the charter grants, to be ad- 
ministered in such forms as the charter pre- 
scribes. As a corporation, they make laws for 
themselves ; but as a corporation subsisting by 
a grant from higher authority, to the control of 
that authority they continue subject. 

As men are placed at a greater distance from 
the supreme council of the kingdom, they must 
he intrusted with ampler Iibei*ty of regulating 
their conduct by their own wisdom. As they 
are more secluded from easy recourse to na- 
tional judicature, they must be more exten- 
sively commissioned to pass judgment on each 
other. 

For this reason our more important and opu- 
lent colonies see the appeai'ance and feel the 
effect of a regular legislature, which in some 
places has acted so long with unquestioned au- 
thority, that it has forgotten whence that au- 
thority was originally derived. 

To their charters the colonies owe, like other 
corporations, their political existence. The so- 
lemnities of legislation, the administration of 
justice, the security of property, ai’e all be- 
stowed upon them by the royal grant. With- 
out their charter there would be no power 
among them, by which any law couhl be made, 
or duties enjoined, any debt recovered, or cri- 
minal punished. 

A charter is a grant of certain powers or pri- 
vileges given to a part of the community for 
the advantage of the wliolc, and is therefore 
liable by its nature to change or to revocation. 
Every act of government aims at public good. 

A charter, which experience has shown to liC 
detrimental to the nation is to be I'epealed ; be- 
cause general prosperity must always be pre- 
ferred to particular interest. If a charter be 
used to evil purposes, it is forfeited, as the 
weapon is taken away which is injuriously em- 
ployed. 

The charter therefore by which provincial 
governments ai’e constituted, may be always le- 
gally, and where it is either inconvenient in its 
nature or misapplied in its use, may be equitably 
repealed; by such repeal the whole fabric of 
subordination is immediately desti’oyed, and the 
constitution sunk at once into a chaos : the so- 
ciety is dissolved into a tumult of individuals, 
without authority to command, or obligation to 
obey ; without any punishment of wrongs but 
by personal resentment, or any protection of 
right but by the hand of the possessor. 

A colony is to the Mother-country as a 
member to the body, deriving its action and its 
strength from the general principle of vitality ; 
receiving from the body, and communicating to 
it all the benefits and evils of health and dis- 
ease ; liable in dangerous maladies to sharp ap- 
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filicatioiiSj ot wliichthe however must par- 

take the pain ; and exposed, if iacurahly tainted, 
to amputation, by which the body likewise will 
be mutilated. 

The hXother-country always considers the 
colonies thus connected, as parts of itself ; the 
prosperity or unhappiness of eithei*, is the pros- 
perity or unhappiness of both: not perhaps of 
both ia the same degree, for the body may sub- 
sist, though less commodlously, without a limb, 
but tile limb must perish if it be pai'tod from the 
body. 

(iiir colonies therefore, Iiowever distmrt, have 
been hitherto treated as constituent parts of 
the BritisJi empire. The inhabitants incorporat- 
ed by English charters, are, entitled to till the 
rights of Englishmen. They are governed by 
English laws, entitled to English dignities, regu- 
lated by English counsels, and protected by 
English arms ; and it seems to follow by con- 
sequence not easily avoided, that they ai^e sub- 
ject to English government, and chargeable by 
English taxation. 

‘ To him that considers the nature, the original, 
the progress, and the constitution of the colo- 
nies, ivho remembers that the first discoverers 
had commissions from the crown, that the first 
settlers owe to a charter .their civil forma and 
regular magistracy, and that all personal immu- 
nities and legal securities, by which the con- 
dition of the subject has been from time to 
time improved, have been extended to the colo- 
nists, it will not be doubted bat the parliament 
of England has a right to bind them by sta- 
tutes, and to bind them on aU cases whatsoever, 
and has therefore a natural and constitutional 
power of laying upon them any tax or impost, 
whether external or internal, upon the product 
of land, or the manufactures of industry, in 
the exigencies of war, or in the time of profound 
peace, for the defence of America, Jbr the pur- 
jme of raising a revenue, or for any other end 
beneficial to the empire. 

There are some, and those not inconsiderable 
for number, nor contemptible for knowledge, 
who except the power of taxation from the 
general dominion of parliament, and hold, that 
whatever degi’ces of obedience may be exacted, 
or whatever authority may he exercised in other 
acts of government, there is still reverence to be 
paid to money, and that legislation passes its 
limits when it violates the parse. 

Of this exception, which, by a head not fully 
impregnated with politics, is not easily compre- 
hended, it is alleged as an unanswerable reason, 
that the colonies send no representatives to the 
House of Commons. 

It is, say the American advocates, the natural 
distinction of a freeman, and the legal privilege 
of an Englishman, that he is able to call his 
possessions his own, that he can sit secure in tlie 
enjoyment of inheritance or acquisition, that his 


house is fortified bj the law,' and that. notiiing 
can be taken from him bat by his own consent! 
This consent is given for every man by his re- 
presentative in parliament. The Americans 
unrepresented, cannot consent to English taxa- 
tions as a corporation, and they will not consent 
as individuals. 

Of this argument, it has been observed by 
more than one, that its force extends equaiiy to 
all other laws, for a freeman is not to be exposed 
to punishment, or bo called to any onerous ser- 
vice, but by his own consent. The Congress 
has extracted a position from the fanciM Mon- 
tesquieu, that IQ a free state every man being 
a free agent, ought to be concerned in his own 
goveiTunent.” Vv^hatever is true of taxation, is 
true of every other iav/, that he v/ho is bound 
by it, without his consent, is not free, foi* he Is 
not concerned in his own government. 

He that denies the English parliament the 
right of taxation, denies it likewise the right (.*r 
making any other laws civil or criminal, yet this 
power over the colonies was never yet disputed 
by themselves. They have always admitted 
statutes for the punishment of offences, and for 
the redress or prevention of inconveniences;: and 
the reception of any law draws after it, by a 
chain which cannot be broken, the unwelcome 
necessity of submitting to taxation. 

That a freeman is governed by himself, or by 
laws to which he has consented, is a position of 
mighty sound ; but every man that utters it, with 
whatever confidence, and every man that hears 
it, with whatever acquiescence, if consent bo 
supposed to imply the power of refusal, feels it 
to be false. We virtually and implicitly allow 
the institutions of any government of which we 
enjoy the benefit, and solicit the protection. In 
wide-extended dominions, though power has 
been dijffused with the most even hand, yet a 
very small part of the people are either prima- 
rily or secondarily consulted in legislation. The 
business of the public must be done by delega- 
I tion. The choice of delegates is made by a select 
number, and those who are not electors stand 
idle and helpless spectators of the commonweal, 
wholly unconcerned in the government of them- 

Of the electors, the hap is but little better. 
They are often far from unanimity in their 
choice, and where the numbers approach to 
equality, almost half must be governed not only 
without, but against their choice. 

How any man can have consented to insti- 
tutions established in distant ages, it will be 
difficult to explain. In the most fiivouzdte resi- 
dence of liberty, the consent of individuals is 
merely passive, a tacit admission, in every com- 
munity, of the terms which that community 
grants and requires. As all are born the sub- 
jects of some state or other, we may be said to 
have been all born consenting to some system 
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of-govenmeiit Oibor consent tlian.tiiis, the 
condition of civil life does not allow. It is the 
uiiineaning clamour of the pedants of policy, 
f 's’e ficliriotis dream of republican fanaticism. 

But hear, ye sons and daughters of liberty, 
the sounds which the winds are vi’afting from the 
Western Continent. The Americans are telling 
one another, what, if we may judge from their 
noisy tsinmph, they have but lately discovered, 
and what yet is a very important truth, That 
they are entitled to life, liberty, and property, 
and that they have never ceded to any sovereign 
power whatever a right to dispose of either with- 
out their consent.” 

While this resolution stands alone, the Ame- 
ricans are free from singularity of opinion ; their 
wit has not yet betrayed them to ^leresy. While 
they speak as the naked sons of nature, they 
claim but what is claimed by other men, raid 
have withheld nothing but what all withhold. 
They are here, upon firm ground, behind en- 
trenchments w’^hich never can be forced. 

Humanity is very uniform, Tiie Americans 
have this resemblance to Europeans, that they 
do not always know when they are well. They 
soon quit the fortress that could neither have 
been mined by sophistry, nor battered by de- 
clamation. Their next resolution declares, that 

Their anc^estors, who first settled the colonies, 
were, at the time of their emigi’ation from the 
Mothei'-country, entitled to all the rights, liber- 
ties, and immunities of free and natural-bora 
subjects within the realm of England.” 

This likew'isG is true ; but ivhen this is grant- 
ed, their boast of original rights is at an end ; 
they are no longer in a state of nature^ These 
Lords of themselves, these kings of these 
demi-gods of independence, sink down to colo- 
nists, govexmed by a charter. If their ancestors 
were subjects, they acknowledged a sox^ereign j 
if they had a right to English privileges, they 
were accountable to English laws, and what 
must grieve the lover of liberty to discover, had 
ceded to the king and parliament, whether the 
right or not, at least the power of disposing wir/e- 
out their consent, of their lives, liberties, and pro- 
periies. It therefore is required of them to 
prove, that the parliament never ceded to them 
a dispensation from that obedience, which they 
«>we as natural-born subjects, or any dcgi’ee of 
Independence or immunity not enjoyed by other 
Englishmen. 

They say, That by such emigration they by no 
xiieans forfeited, surrexidered, or lost any of 
those rights; but that ihei/ were, and their de^ 
scendants now arc, entitled io the exercise mid 
enjoyment of dU such 0/ theni as their local and 
other circnmsSances enable them to exercise and 
enjoy. 

Iliat they who fonu a seitiemeni by lawfxii 
charter, having committed no crime, forfeit lio 
privileges, 'w'di he readily eoufessed : but what 


they do not forfeit by any Judicial sentence, they 
may lose by natuiad eifects- As man can be hut 
in one place at once, he cannot have the advan- 
tages of multiplied residence. lie that will 
enjoy the brightness of simshine, must quit the 
coolness of the shade. Pie who goes vol untaril y 
to America, cannot complain of losing what hr 
leaves in Europe. Tie perhaps had a right to 
vote for a knight or burgess ; by crossing the 
Atlantic, he has not nullified his right ; but he 
has made its exertion no longer possible. * By 
his own choice he has left a couiiti*y where he 
had a vote and little property, for another where 
he has great -property, but no vote. But as this 
preference was deliberate and unconstrained, he 
is still concerned in the government if himself; 
he has reduced himself from a voter to one of 
the innumerable multitude that have no vote. 
He has truly ceded kh right, but he still is go- 
verned by his own consent ; because he has con- 
sented to throw his atom of interest into the ge- 
neral mass of the community. Of the conse- 
quences of his own act he has no cause to com- 
plain ; he has chosen, or intended to choose, the 
greater good ; he is represented, as himself de- 
sired, in the general representation. 

But the privileges of an American scorn the 
limits of place ; they are part of Iiimselfi and 
cannot be lost by departure from his country; 
they float in the air, or glide under the ocean. 

Doeis amara suara non intennisccat undain. 

A planter, wherever he settles, is not only a 
fifeeman, hut a legislator, iild mjwrator, ii/i 
Jtomiu “ As the English colonists are not re- 
presentexl in the British paidiament, they are 
entitled to a free and exclusive power of legis- 
lation in their several legislatures, in all cases of 
: taxation and internal polity, subject only to the 
negative of the sovereign, in such manner as has 
been heretofore used and accustomed. 'VVe 
cheerfully consent to the operation of such a<!ts 
of the British parliament as are too re- 
strained to the regulation, of our exterrufi com- 
mei*ce— excluding every idea of taxation, in- 
ternal or external, for raising a revenue oxi the 
subjects of America xvithout their consent.” 

Their reason for this claim is, ‘‘That tio? 
foundation of English liberty, and of all govern- 
ment, is a right in the jieople to participate in 
their legislative council.” 

“ They inherit,” they say, “from tiseir 
tors, the right which their ancesters |K>ssessed, 
of enjoying all the privileges of Englishmen.” 
That they inherit the right of their ancestors, u 
allowed ; but they can irsherit no more, Theii' 
ancestors left a couxitry where the ivprcseo- 
tatives oi the people were elected by men par 
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tlcularly (jualiliedj and where those who wanted 
qiialiications, or who did not use them, were 
hound by the decisions of men, whom they had 
not deputed. 

I’he colonists are the descendants of men, 
who either had no vote in ejections, or who 
voluntarily resigned them for sometiiing, in 
their opinion, of more estimation ; they have 
therefore, exactly what their ancestors left them, 
a vote in making laws, or in constituting 
legislators, hut the happiness of heing protected 
by iaw^, and the duty of obeying it. 

What their ancestors did not carry with them, 
neither they nor their descendants have since 
acquired. They have not hy abandoning their 
part in one legislature, obtained the power of 
constituting another, exclusive and independent, 
any more than the multitudes, who are now de- 
barred trom voting, have a right to erect a se- 
parate parliament for themselves. 

Men are wrong for want of sense, hut they 
are wrong by halves for want of spirit. Since ! 
the Americans have discovered that they can 
make a parliament, whence comes it that they 
do not think themselves equally empowered to 
make a king? If they are subjects, whose 
government is constituted hy a charter, they 
can form no body of independent legislature. 
If their rights ai*e inherent and underived, they 
may by their own suftrages encircle with a dia- 
dem the brows of Mr. Cushing. 

It is farther declared by the Congress of Phi- 
ladelphia, “ That his Majesty’s colonies are en- 
titled to all the privileges and immunities grant- 
ed and confirmed to them hy royal charters, or 
secured to them by their several codes of pro- 
vincial laws.” 

The first clause of this resolution is easily un- 
derstood, and will be readily admitted. To all 
the privileges which a charter can convey, they 
arc by a royal charter evidently entitled. The 
second clause is of greater difficulty : for how 
can a provincial law secure privileges or immu- 
nities to a province? Provincial law's may 
grant to certain individuals of the province the 
enjoyment of gainful, or an immunity from 
onerous, offices; they may operate ujmn the 
people to whom they relate; but no province 
can. confer provincial privileges on itself. They 
may have a right to all which the king has 
given them ; but it is a conceit of the other 
hemisphere, that men have a right to all which 
they have given to themselves. 

A. corporation is considered in law as aa 
individual, and can no more extend its own 
immiHjiiies, than a man can by his own choice 
assume dignities or titles. 

The legislature of a colony (let not the com- 
yjRrison be too ixiuch disdained) is only the ves- 
try of a larger parish, which may lay a cess on 
the inhabitants, and enforce the payment ; but 
can extend wo iiifiaence beyond its own district, 


must modify its particular regulations by thf 
general law, and whatever may be its internal 
expenses, is still liable to taxes laid by superior 
authority. 

Ilie charters given to different provinces are 
different, and no general i-iglit can be extracted 
from them. The charter of Peiinsyivania, where 
this congress of anarchy has b«>cn impudently 
held, contains a clause admitting in express 
terms taxation by the parliament. If in the 
other charters no such reserve is made, it must 
have been omitted as not necessary, because it 
is implied in the nature of subordinate govern- 
ment. They who are subject to laws, are liable 
to taxes. If any such immunity had been 
granted, it is still revocable by the legislature, 
and ought to be revoked, as contrary to the piili- 
lic good, which is in every charter ultimately 
intended. 

Suppose it true that any such exemption is 
contained in the charter of Slaryland, it enn !>c 
pleaded only by the Maiylanders. It is of no 
use for any other province ; and, with regard 
even to them, must have been considered as one 
of the grants in which the king has been de- 
ceived, and annulled as mischievous to the pub- 
blic, by sacrificing to one little settlement the 
general interest of the empire ; as infringing the 
system of dominion, and violating the compact 
of government. But Dr. Tucker has shown, 
that even this charter promises no exemption 
from parliamentary taxes. 

In the controversy agitated about the begin- 
ning of this century, •whether the English laws 
could bind Ireland, Davenant, who defended 
against Molyneux the claims of England, con- 
sidered it as necessary to prove nothing more, 
than that the present Irish must be deemed a 
colony. 

The necessary connection of representatives 
with taxes, seems to have sunk deep into many 
of those minds, that admit sounds without their 
meaning* 

Our nation is represented in parliament by 
an assembly as numerous as can well consist 
with order and despatch, chosen by persons so 
differently qualified in different places, that the 
mode of choice seems to be, for the most part, 
formed by chaucc, and settled by'«ustom, Ol 
individuals, far the greater part ha^-^e no vote, 
and of the voters, few have any personal know- 
ledge of him to whom they intrust their liberty 
and fortune. 

Yet this representation has the whole effect 
expected or desired ; that of spreading so wide 
the care of general interest, and the partici- 
pation of public counsels, that the advantage 
or corruption of parti<;ular men can suldou'i 
operate with much injury to the public. 

For this reason many pojuilous and opulent 
towns neither enjoy nor desii-c particular repre- 
sentatives; they are included in the gouerai 
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sclicme of pubilc administration, and cannot 
sulTer but with the rest of the empire. 

It is urged that the Americans have not the 
same security, and that a British legislator may 
wanton with their property ; yet if it be true, 
that their wealth is our wealth, and that their 
ruin will he our ruin, the parliament has the 
same interest in attending to them, as to any 
other part of the nation. The reason why we 
place any confidence in our representatives is, 
that they must share in the good or evil which 
their counsels shall produce. Their share is, in- 
deed, commonly consequential and remote; hut 
it is not often possible that any immediate ad- 
vantage can be extended to such numbers as may 
prevail against it. We are therefore as secure 
against intentional depravations of government, 
as human wisdom can mahe us, and upon this 
security the Americans may venture to repose. 

It is said by the Old Member who has writ- 
ten an Appeal against the tax, that as the pro- 
duce of American labour is spent in British 
mamifactui’es, the balance of trade is greatly 
against them ; whatever you take directly in 
taxes, is in effect taken from your own com- 
merce. If the minister seizes the money ivith 
which the American should pay his debts and 
come to market, the merchant cannot expect him 
as a customer, nor can the debts already contract- 
ed be paid, — Suppose we obtain from America a 
million, instead of one hundred thousand pounds, 
it would be supplying one pex’sonal exigence by 
the future ruin of our commerce.’* 

Part of this is true; but the Old Member 
seems' not to perceive, that if his brethren of 
the legislature know this as well as himself, the 
Americans arc in no danger of oppression, since 
by men commonly provident they must be so 
taxed, as that we may not lose one way what 
we gain another, i 

The same Old Member has discovered that 
the judges formerly thought it illegal to tax Ire- i 
land, and declares^ that no cases can be more 
alike than those of Ireland and America; yet 
the judges whom he quotes have mentioned a 
difference. Ireland, they saj'', /la^k a pmiiaincnt 
of Us own. When any Colony has an indepen- 
dent parliament acknowledged by the parliament 
of Britain, the cases will differ less. Yet by the 
6 Geo. I. chap. 5, the acts of the British parlia- 
ment bind Ireland. 

It is urged, that when Wales, Durham, and 
Chester, were divested of their particular privi- 
leges, or ancient government, and reduced to 
the state of English counties, they had repre- 
sentatives assigned them. 

To those from whom something had been 
taken, something in retux*n might properly be 
given. To the Americans their chartei's ai’e 
left as they were, nor have they lost any thing 
except that of which their sedition has depi'ived 
them. If they were to be rciireseated in pax- 


liament, something would be granted, though 
nothing Is withdrawn. 

The inhabitants of Chester, Durham, and 
Wales, were invited to exchange their peculiar 
institutions for the power of voting, which they 
wanted before. The Americans have volunta- 
rily resigned the power of voting, to live In dis- 
tant and separate governments, and what thty 
have voluntarily quitted, they have no right to 
claim. 

It must always be remembered, that they arc 
represented by the same virtual i*epi*esenf:af.lon 
as the greater part of Englishmen ; and that if 
by change of place they have less share in tlie 
legislature than is proportionate to their opu- 
lence, they by their removal gained that opu- 
lence, and had oi'iginaily, and have now, their 
choice of a vote at home, or riches at a dis- 
tance. 

We ai*e told, what appears to the Old Mem- 
ber and to others a position that,.must drive, ns 
into inextricable absurdity, that we have either 
no right, or the sole right, of taxing the Colonies. 
The meaning is, that if we can tax them, they 
cannot tax themselves ; and that if they can tax 
themselves, we cannot tax them. We answer, 
with very little hesitation, that for the general 
use of the empii*e we have the sole right of tax- 
ing them. If they have contributed any thing 
in their own assemblies, "wbat they contributed 
was not paid, bat given ; it was not a tax or tri- 
bute, but a present. Yet they have the natural 
and legal power of levying money on themselves 
for provincial purposes, of pi’ovlding for their 
own expense, at their own discretion. Let not 
this be thought new or strange ; it is the state of 
cvciy parish in the kingdom. 

The friends of the Americans are of diffeiTiit 
opinions. Some think that being unrepresented, 
they ought to tax themselves ; and others, that 
they ought to have representatives in the Briiisii 
parliament. 

[ If they ai‘e to tax themselves, what power is 
■ to remain in the supreme legislature ? 'll) at 
they must settle their own mode of levying their 
money, is supposed. May the Bi'itish parlia- 
ment tell them how much they shall contribute ? 
If the sum mJiy be prescribed, they will return 
few thanks for the powex* of raising it ; if they 
are at liberty to gi*ant or to deny, they ai’c no 
longer subjects. 

If they are to be I'eprcscntcd, what number 
of these western orators are to be aiimitted ? 
This, I suppose, the parliament must settle ; yet 
if men have a natural and unalienable right 
be repi'esented, who shall detex’mme the number 
of their delegates? Let us howevex* suppose 
them to send twenty-three, half as many as the 
kingdom of Scotland, what will this representa- 
tion avail them ? To pay taxes, ^vili be still a 
gx'ievance. The love of money will not he les- 
sened, nor the power of getlixig it ixicroased. 
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Wilither will tills necessity of representation 
(jlrire us? Is every petty settlement to be out 
t>i* tlie reack of government, till it bas sent a 
senator to parliament; or may two of them, or 
a greater number, be forced to unite in a single 
deputation? What at last is tlie diiTerence be- 
tween him that is tmzed by compulsion withor.t 
^representation, and him that is represented by 
compulsion in order to be taxed? 

For many reigns the House of Commons was 
in a state of fluctuation: new burgesses were 
added from time to time, without any reason now 
to be discovered ; but the number lias been fixed 
for more than a century and a half, and the 
king’s power of increasing it has been question- 
ed. It will hardly be thought fit to new*modeI 
the constitution in favour of the planters, who, 
as they grow rich, may buy estates in England, 
and, without any innovation, effectually repre- 
sent their native colonies. 

The friends of the Americans, indeed, ask for 
them what they do not ask for themselves. This 
inestimable right of representation they have 
never solicited. They mean not to exchange 
solid money for such airy honour. They say, 
and say willingly, that they cannot conveniently 
be represented ; because their inference is, that 
they cannot be taxed. They are too remote to 
share the general government, and therefore 
claim the privilege of governing themselves. 

Of the principles contained in the resolutions 
of the Congress, however wild, indefinite, and 
obscure, such has been the influence upon Ame- 
rican understanding, that from New Englandto 
South Carolina there is formed a general com- 
bination of all the provinces against their Mo- 
ther-country. The madness of independence 
has spread from colony to colony, till order is 
lost, and government despised, and all is filled 
with misrule, uproar, violence, and confusion. 
To be quiet is disafiecticn, to be loyal is treason. 

TJie Congress of Philadelphia, an assembly 
convened by its own authority, has promulgated 
a declaration, in compliance with which the , 
commiuiication between Britain and the greatest I 
part of North America is now suspended. They 
ceased to admit the importation of English 
goods in December, and determine to per- 
mit the exportation of their own no longer than 
to November, 1775. 

This might seem enough, but they have done 
more. They have declared, that they shall 
treat all as enemies who do not concur with them 
in disaffection and perverseness, and that they 
vriil trade wdth none that shail trade with Bri- 
tain. 

They threaten to stigmatize in their Giusettc 
tlioso wim sjiali consume the products or mer- 
duindise of their Mother-country, and are 
now searching suspected bouses for prohibited 
gor?cIs. 

These hostile declaniilons they profess tlicm- 


’ selves ready to maintain by force. ' ' They have 
armed the militia of their provinces, and seized 
the public stores of ammunition. They are 
therefore no longer subjects, since they refuse 
the laws of their sovereign, and In defence of 
that i’efusal are making open preparations ibr 
war. 

' Being now in their own opinion free states, 
they are not only raising armies, but forming 
alliances; not only hastening to rebel themselves, 
but seducing their neighbours to rebellion. Thejy 
have published an address to the inhabitants of 
Quebec, in which discontent and resistance are.' 
openly incited, and with very respectful mention 
of ike sagadti/ af Frenclunen invite them to 
send deputies to the Congress of Philadelphia, 
to that seat of Virtue and Veracity, whence the 
people of England are told, that to establish 
popery, a reli^on, ft'avght with sanguinary awl 
impious tends, even in Quebec, a country of 
! which the inhabitants are papists, Is so contrary 
to the constitution, that it cannot be lawfully 
done by the legislature itself; wliere It is made 
one of the articles of their association, to de- 
prive the conquered French of their religious 
establishment ; and whence the French of Que- 
bec are, at the same time, flattered into sedition, 
by professions of expecting ‘'•'from the liberality 
of sentiment distinguishing their nation, that 
difference of religion will not prejudice them 
against a hearty amity, because the transcendaiit 
nature of freedom elevates all, who unite in the 
cause, above such Imv-minded infirmities.” 

Quebec, however, is at a great distance. They 
have aimed a stroke from which they may hope 
for greater and more speedy mischief. They 
have tried to infect the people of England witlt 
the contagion of disloyalty. Their credit is hap- 
pily Hot such as gives them influence propor- 
tionate to their malice. When they talk of 
their pretended immunities guaranteed by the 
plighted failk of Gover7une7it, a?}! the inost so-- 
leimz compacts with Engjhh Sovereigns, wc think 
ourselves at liberty to inquire when the faith 
was plighted, and the compact made ; and when 
we can only find that king James and king 
Ciiaries the .First promised the settlers in Mas- 
sachusett’s Bay, now famous by the ajrpeliation 
of Bostonians, exemption from taxes for seven 
years, we infer with Mr. Mauduit, that by this 
solemn co?7ipact they were, after the expiration of 
the stipulated term, liable to taxation. 

When they apply to our compassion, by tell- 
ing us, that they are to be carried from their own 
country to be tried ibr certain oifenccs, we iire 
not so ready to pity them, as to advise them net 
to oifend. V/hilo they are innocent, they are 
safe. 

V/hon they tell of law's made expressly foi- 
thdr pursisliineirit, we answer, that tui^siults and 
sodiiitm wei'S always punishable, and that tlm 
new Ia;iTprescr!b‘A«5 only the mode of exeeuliou.. 
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' ■^vlien it; is said tliat tlie^ whole town of Bas- 
is distressed for misdemeanour of a few”, 
we wonder at their shamelessness ; for we know 
that the town of Boston, and all the asssociateci 
provinces, are now in reboll ion to defend or jns- 
tify the criminals* 

If frauds in the imposts of, Boston are tried by 
iCommissioB. without a jury, they are tried here 
in the same mode ; and why should the Boston- 
ians expect from ns more tendex’noss for them 
than for ourselves ? 

If they are condemned unheard, it is because 
there is no need of a trial. The crime is mani- 
fest and iiotorioiis. All trial is the investig'ation 
of something doubtful. An Italian philosopher 
observes, that no man desires to hear what he 
lias already seen. 

If their assemblies have bean suddenly dis- 
solved, what was the reason ? Their delibera- 
tions were indecent, and their intentions sedi- 
tious. The power of dissolution is granted and 
reserved for such times of turbulence, 'rheir 
best friends have been lately soliciting the King 
to dissolve his parliament, to do what they so 
loudly complain of suffering. 

That the same vengeance involves the innocent 
and guilty, is an evil to be lamented, but human 
(jaution cannot prevent it, nor human power al- 
ways redress it. To bring misery on those who 
have not deserved it, is part of the aggregated 
guilt of rebellion. | 

That governors have been sometimes given | 
them only that a great man might get ease from i 
importunity, and that they have had judges not 
always of* Che deepest learning or the purest in- 
tegi’ity, w-e liave no great reason to doubt, be- 
cause such misfortunes happen to ourselves. 
Whoever is governed, will sometimes be govern- 
ed ill, even when he is most concerned in his otvn 
goverwnent. 

That improper ofncers or magistrates are sent, 
is the crime or folly of those that sent them. 
When incapacity is discovered, it ought to he 
removed ; if corruption is detected, it ought to 
he punished. No government could subsist for 
a day, if single errors could justify defection. 

One of their complaints is not such as can 
claim much commiseration from the softest 
bosom. They tell us, that we have changed our 
conduct, and that a tax is now laid by parlia- 
ment on those who were never taxed by parlia- 
ment before. To this we think it may be easily 
answered, that the longer they have been spared, 
the better they can pay. 

It is certainly not much their interest to re- 
pre.sent innovation as criminal or invidious ; for 
they have introduced into the history of. man- 
kind a new mode of disaffection, and have given, 

I believe, the iirst example of a proscription 
published by a colony against the Mother- 
eountiy*. 

To what is urged of new powers granted to 


the Courts of Admiralty, or the e;:teiis|on of 
authority conferred on the judges, it maybe an- 
swered in a few words, that they have themscl vcf; 
made such regulations necessary ; that tliey are 
established for the prevention of greater evils ; 
at the same time it must he observed, that these 
powers have not been extended since the x’ebd- 
lion in America. 

One mode of persuasion their ingenuity .has 
suggested, which it may perhaps be less easy to 
resist. That we may not look witii iudliTerence 
on the American contest, or imagine that the 
struggle is for a claim, which, however decided, 
is of small importance and remote consequence, 
the Philadelphian Congress has taken ctu-e to 
inform us, that they are resisting the demands 
of parliament, as well for cur sakes as their 
own. 

Their keenness of perspicacity has enabled 
them to pursue consequences to a greater dis- 
tance; to see through clouds impervious to the 
dimness of European sight ; and to find, I know 
not how, that when they are taxed, we shall be 
enslaved. 

' That slavery is a ni iserable state, we have been 
often told, and doubtless many a Briton will 
tremble to find it so near as in America; hut 
how it will be brought hither, the Congress 
must inform us. The question might distress a 
common understanding ; but the statesmen of 
the other hemisphere can ^ easily resolve it. 

Our ministei's,” they say, “ are our enemies, 
and if they should carry the point of taxation, 
may with the same army enslave us. It may 
be said, we will not pay them; but remember,’’ 
say the western sages, ‘‘ the taxes from Ameriv:a, 
and we may add the men, and particularly the 
Roman Catholics of this vast continent, will 
then be in the povrer of yemr enemies. Nor 
have you any reason to expect, that after making 
slaves of us, many of us will I’efuse to assist in 
reducing you to the same abject state.” 

These are dreadful menaces; hut suspecting 
that they have not much the sound of prol>abi- 
iity, the Congress proceeds : Do not treat tins 
as chimerical. Know that in less than half a 
century the quit-rents reserved to the crown 
from the numberless grants of this vast conti- 
nent, will pour large streams of wealth iiito the 
royal coffers. If to this be added the power of 
taxing America at pleasure, the crown wiil pos- 
sess more treasure than may be necessary to pur- 
chase the remains of liberty in your hlnul.” 

All this is very dreadful ; but amidst the ter- 
ror that shakes my frame, I cannot foriH'ar to 
wish that some sluice were opened fitr these 
streams of treasure. I shall gladly see America 
return half of what England has ex|?en(Ied in 
her defence; and of the stream that will j7ow so 
largely in less than half a century^ I hope u small 
rill at least may be found to quench the thirst of 
the present generation, which seems to think. 

I 
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Itself in more danger of wanting money than of 
losing liberty. 

It Is difficult to judge with what intention 
sueb airy bursts of malevolence are vented; 
if such writers hope to deceive, let us rather 
repel them with scorn than refute them by dis- 
putation. 

In this last terrific. paragraph are two posi- 
tions, that, if our fears do not overpower our 
refiectioij, may enable us to support life a little 
longer. We are told by these croakers of 
calamity, not only that oar present ministers 
design to enslave us, but that the same malig- 
nity of purpose is to descend through all their 
successors, and that the wealth to be poured 
into England by the Pactolus of America, will, 
whenever it comes, be employed to purchase 
t!ie TSTmim of liberty* 

Of those who now conduct the national af- 
fairs, we may, without much arrogance, presume 
to know more than themselves, and of those 
who shall succeed them, whether minister or 
king, not to know less. 

The other position is, that “ the Crown,** if 
this laudable opposition should not be success- 
ful, “ will have the power of taxing America at 
pleasure. ’* Surely they think rather too meanly 
of om* apprehensions, when they suppose us not 
to know what they well know themselves, that 
they arc taxed, like all other British subjects, 
by pai'liament ; and that the Crown has not 
by the new imposts, whether right or wrong, i 
obtained any additional power oyer their pos- j 
sessions. 

It Were a cuHous, but an idle, peculation to 
inquire, what effect these dictators of sedition 
expect from the dispersion of their Letter among 
us. If they believe their own complaints of 
hardship, and really dread the danger which 
they describe, they will naturally hope to com- 
municate the same perceptions to their fellow- 
subjects. But probably in America, as in other 
places, the chi els are incendiaries, that hope to 
rob in the tumults of a conflagration, and toss 
brands among a rabble passively combustible, 
'fhose v/ho wrote the Address, though they 
imve shown no great extent or profundity of 
mind, are yet probably wiser than to believe it ; 
l)ut they have been taught by some master of 
mischief, how to put in motion the engine of 
political electricity; to attract by the sounds 
of Liberty and Property, to repel by those of 
i^^pery and Slavery ; and to give the great stroke 
by the name of Boston. 

When suboi’dinate communities oppose the 
decrees of the general legislature with defiance 
thus audacious, and malignity thus acrimonious, 
nothing remains but to Conquer or to yield ; to 
allow their claim of independence, or to reduce 
them by force to submission and allegiance. 

It might be hoped that no Englishman could 
he found, whom the menaces of our own Colo- 


nists, Just rescued from the French, woulil not 
move to indignation, like that of the Scythians, 
who, returning from war, found tht‘msolve.s 
excluded from their own houses by their slaves. 

That corporations constituted by favour, and 
existing by sufferance, should dare to prohibit 
commerce with their native country, and threat- 
en individuals by infamy, and societies with at 
least suspension of amity, for daring to be more 
obedient to government than themselves, Is a 
degi'ee of insolence which not only deserves to 
be punished, but of wdiicli the punishment is 
loudly demanded by the order of life, and the 
peace of nations. 

Yet there have risen up, in the face of the 
public, men who, by whatever corruptions or 
whatever infatuation, have undertaken to defend 
the Americans, endeavour to shelter tliem from 
resentment, and propose reconciliation without 
submission. 

As political diseases are naturally contagious, 
let it be supposed for a moment that Cornwall, 
seized with the Philadelphian frenzy, may re- 
solve to separate itself from the general system 
of the English constitution, and judge of Sts 
own rights in its own parliament. A congress 
might then meet at Trui^o, and address the 
other counties in a stylo not unlike the language 
of the American patriots 

“ FRIENDS AN» FELLOW-SUBJECTS, 

We, the delegates of the several towns ami 
parishes of Cornwall, assembled to deliberate 
upon our own state and that of our constituents, 
having, after serious debate and calm considera- 
tion, settled the scheme of our future conduct, 
hold it necessary to declare the resolutions 
which we think ourselves entitled to form by 
the unalienable rights of reasonable Beings, and 
into which we have been compelled by griev- 
ances and opjiressions, long endured by us in 
patient silence, not because we did not feel, or 
could not remove them, but because we were 
unwilling to give disturbance to a settled gov- 
ernment, and hoped that others would in time 
find, like ourselves, their true interest and their 
original powers, and all co-operate to universal 
happiness. 

But since having long indulged the pleas- 
ing expectation, we find general discontent not 
likely to increase, or not likely to end in genera! 
defection, we resolve to erect alone the standard 
of liberty. 

JSho'm them, that you are no longer to con- 
sider Cornwall as an English county, visited bj^ 
English judges, receiving law from an English 
parliament, or Including in any general taxation 
of the kingdom; but as a state distinct and in- 
dependent, governed by its own Institutions, ad- 
ministered by its own magistrates, and exempt 
from any tax or tribute but such i\s we shall 
impose upon ourselves. 
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We are the acknowledged descendants of | proper share of contrlbation to the necessary 
the earliest Inhabitants of Britain, of men, who expense of lawful government, but will decide 


before the time of history, took possession of the 
island desolate and waste, and therefore open, to 
the first occupants. Of this descent, our lan- 
guage is a sufficient proof, which, not quite a 
century ago, was different from yours. 

Such are the Cornishmen; hut who are 
you? who, hut the unauthorised and lawless 
children of intruders, invaders, and oppressors? 
who, hut the transmitters of wrong, the inheri- 
tors of robbery ? In claiming independence, we 
claim but little. We might require you to de- 
part from a land which you possess by usurpa- 
tion, and to restore all that you have taken from 
us. 

Independence is the gift of Nature. No 
man is born the master of another. Every 
Cornishmanis a freeman, for we have never 
resigned the rights of humanity ; and he only 
can be thought free, who is not governed hut by 
his own consent. 

You may urge that the present system of 
government has descended through many ages, 
and that we have a larger part in the represen- 
tation of the kingdom than any other county. 

Ail this is true, hut it is neither cogent nor 
persuasive. We look to the oi'iginal of things. 
Our union with the English counties was either 
compelled by force, or settled by compact. 

That which was made by violence, may by 
violence be broken. If we tvere treated as a 
conquered people, our rights might be obscured, 
but could never be extinguished. The sword 
can give nothing hut power, which a sharper 
»word can take away. 

If our union was by compact, whom could 
the compact bind but those that concurred in 
the stipulations? We gave our ancestors no 
commission to settle the terms of future exist- 
ence. They might be cowai'ds that were flight- 
ed, or blockheads that were cheated ; hut what 
ever they were, they could contract only for 
themselves. What they could establish, we can 
annul. 

Against our present form of government it 
shall stand in the place of ail argument, that we 
do not like it. While we are governed as we do 
not like, where is our liberty? We do not like 
taxes, we will therefore not be taxed : we do not 
like your laws, and will not obey them. 

The taxes laid by our representatives, are 
laid, you tell us, by our own consent ; but W'e 
will no longer consent to be represented. Our 
number of legislators was originally a burden, 
and ought to have been refused ; it is now con^i 
sidered as a disproportionate advantage; who, 
then, will complain if we resign it? 

We shall form a senate of our own, under a 
President whom the King shall nominate, hut 
whose authority we will limit, by adjusting his 
salary to his merit. We will not withhold a 


tor onrselves what share is proper, what expense 
is necessary, and what government is lawful. 

Till our council is proclaimed independent 
and unaccountable, we will, after the tenth day 
of September, keep our tin in our own hands : 
you can he supplied from no other place, and 
must therefore comply, or be poisoned with the 
copper of your own kitchens. 

If any Cornishman shall refuse his name to 
this just and laudable association, he shall he 
tumbled from St. MichaeFs Mount, or buried 
alive in a tin-mine ; and if any emissary sliall 
be found seducing Cornishmen to their former 
state, he shall be smeared with tar and rolled in 
feathers, and chased wuth dogs out of our domi- 
nions. 

From ih£ Cornhh Congress at TruroJ* 

Of this memorial what could be said but that 
it was wiltten in jest, or written by a madman? 
Yet I know not whether the warmest admirers 
of Pennsylvanian eloquence can find any argu- 
ment in the Address of the Congress, that is 
not with greater strength urged by the Cornish- 
man. 

The argument of the irregular troops of con- 
troversy, stripped of its colours, and turned out 
naked to the view, is no more than this. Li- 
berty is the birthright of man, and where obe- 
dience is compelled, there is no liberty. The 
answer is equally simple. Governmejit is ne- 
cessary to man, and where obedience is not 
compelled, there is no government. 

If the subject refuses to obey, it is the duty of 
authority to use compulsion. Society cannot 
subsist hut by the power, first of making laws, 
and then of enfoi’cing them. 

To one of the threats hissed out by the Con- 
gi’ess, I have put nothing similar into the Cor- 
nish proclamation ; because it is too wild for 
folly and too foolish for madness. If we do not 
withhold our King and his parliament from 
taxing them, they will cross the Atlantic and 
enslave us. 

How they will come, they have not told us : 
perhaps they will take wing and light upon our 
coasts. When the cranes thus begin to fiutter, 
it is time for pigmies to keep their eyes about 
them. The Great Orator observes, that they 
will be very fit, after they have been taxed, to 
impose chains upon us. If they are so fit as 
their friend describes them, and so willing as 
they describe themselves, let us increase our 
army, and double our militia. 

It has been of late a very general practice to 
talk of slavery among those who are setting at 
defiance every power that keeps the tvorld in 
order. If the learned Author of the Eefiec- 
tions on Learning** has rightly observed, that 
no man evei* could give law to hmgivage, it will 
d- K 
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he vain to prohibit the use of the word daveri/ : 
hut I could wish it more discreetly uttered ; it 
is driven at one time too hard into our ears by 
the lojid hurricane of Pennsylvanian eloquence, 
and at another glides too cold into our hearts by 
the soft conveyance of a female patriot bewailing 
the miseries of her/mnds and fellow-citizens. 

Such has been the progress of sedition, that 
those who a few years ago disputed only oar 
right of laying taxes, now question the validity 
of every act of legislation. They consider them- 
selves as emancipated from obedience, and as 
being no longer the subjects of the British crown. 
They leave us no choice but of yielding or con- 
quering, of resigning our dominion, or maintain- 
ing it by force. 

From force, many endeavours have "been used 
either to dissuade or to deter us. Sometimes 
the merit of the Americans is exalted, and some- 
times their sufferings are aggravated. We are 
told of their contributions to the last war, a war 
incited by their outcries, and continued for their 
protection, a war hy which none but themselves 
were gainers. All that they can boast is, that 
they did something for themselves, and did not 
wholly stand inactive while the sons of Britain 
were fighting in their cause. 

^ If we cannot admire, we ai*e called to pity 
them ; to pity those that show no regard to their 
Mother-country; have obeyed no law which 
they could violate; have imparted no good 
which they could withhold ; have entered into 
associations of fraud to rob their creditors ; and 
into combinations to distress all who depended 
on their commerce, Wc are reproached with 
the cruelty of shutting one port, where every 
port is shut against us. We are censui*ed as ty- 
rannical for hindering those from fishing, who ■ 
have condemned our merchants to hanhruptcy, 
and our manufacturers to hunger. 

Others persuade us to give them morelibei’ty, 
to take off restraints, and relax authority : and 
tell us what happy consequences will arise from 
forbearance : how their affections will be con- 
ciliated, and into what diffusions of beneficence 
their gratitude will luxui’iate. They will love 
their friends. They will reverence their protect- 
ors. They will throw themselves into our arms, 
and lay their property at our feet. They wall 
buy from no other what we can sell them; they 
will sell to no other what we wish to hay. 

That any obligations should overpower their 
attention to profit, we have known them long 
enough not to expect. It is not to he expected 
from a more liberal people. With what kindness 
they repay benefits, they are now showing us, 
who, as soon as we have delivered them from 
France, are defying and proscribing us. 

But if we will permit them to tax themselves, 
they will give us more than wo require. If we 
proclaim them independent, they will diming 
pleasure pay us a subsidy. The contest is not 


now for money, but for power. The question 
is not how much we shall collect, but by what 
authority the collection shall be made. 

Those who find that the Americans cannot be 
shown in any form that may raise love or pity, 
dress them in habiliments of terror, and try to 
make us think them formidable. The Bostonians 
can call into the field ninety thousand men. 
While we conquer all before us, new enemies 
will rise up behind, and our work tvili be always 
to begin. If we take possession of the towns, 
the colonists will retire into the inland regions, 
and the gain of victory will be only empty liouses, 
and a wide extent of waste and desolation. If 
we subdue them for the present, they will uni- 
versally revolt in the next war, and resign us 
without pity to subjection and destruction. 

To all this it may he answered, that between 
losing America and resigning it, there is no 
great diffei’ence ; that it is not very reasonable 
to jump into the sea, because the ship is leaky. 
All those evils may befall us, but we need not 
hasten them. 

The Dean of Gloucester has proposed, and 
seems to propose it seriously, that we should at 
once release our claims, declare them masters of 
themselves, and whistle them down the %vind. 
His opinion is, that our gain from them will be 
the same, and our expense less. What they 
can have most cheaply from Britain, they will 
still buy; what they can sell to us at the highest 
price, they will still sell. 

It is, hoTV’cver, a little hard, that having so 
latcdy fought and conquered for their safety, we 
should govern them no longer. By letting them 
loose before the war, how many millions might 
have been saved. One wild proposal is best 
answered by another. Let us restore to the 
French what we have taken from them. We 
shall see our colonists at our feet, w'hen they 
have an enemy so near them. Let us give the 
Indians arms, and teach tliem discipline, and 
encourage them now and then to jdundei* a 
plantation. Security and leisure are the parent::; 
of sedition. 

While these different ojnnions are agitated, 
it seems to he determined by the legislat tire, that 
force shall bo'^tried. IMen of the pen have sel- 
dom any great skill in conquering kingdoms, 
but they have strong inclination to give advice. 
I cannot forbear to wash, that this commotion 
may end without bloodshed, and that the rebels 
may be subdued by terror I'ather than by vio- 
lence; and therefoi'e recommend such a force 
as may take away, not only the poorer, hut the 
hope of resistance, and by conquiTing without a 
battle, save many from the sword. 

If their obstinacy continuevS without actual 
hostilities, it may perhaps be mollified by turning 
out the soldiers to free quarters, forbidding any 
personal cruelty or hurt. It has been proposed, 
that the slaves should be set free, an act ^vhich 
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surely the lovers of liberty cannot but commend, 
if they are furnisbed with fire-arms for defence, 
and utensils for husbandry, and settled in some 
simple form of government within the coimtry, 
they may be more grateful and honest than their 
masters. 

Far be it from any Englishman to thirst for 
the blood of his fellow- subjects. Those who 
most deserve our resentment, are unhappily at 
loss distance. The Americans, when the Stamp 
Act was first proposed, undoubtedly disliked it, 
as every nation dislikes an impost j but tbey had 
BO thought of resisting it, till tbey were encou- 
raged and incited by European intelligence, 
from men whom they thought their triends, hut 
who were friends only to themselves. 

On the original contrivers of mischief let an 
Insulted nation pour out its vengeance. With 
whatever design they have inflamed this perni- 
cious contest, they are themselves equally de- 
testable. If they wish success to the colonies, 
they are traitors to this country; if they wish 
their defeat, they are traitors at once to America 
and England. To them, and them only, must be 
imputed the interruption of commerce, and the 
miseries of war, the sorrow of those that shall 
be ruined, and the blood of those that shall fall. 

Since the Americans have made it necessary 
to subdue them, may they he subdued with the 
least injui’y possible to their persons and their 
possessions ! When they ai-e reduced to obe- 
dience, may that obedience be secured by stricter 
laws and stronger obligations ! 

Nothing can be more noxious to society, than 
that erroneous clemency, which, when a rebel- 
lion is suppressed, exacts no forfeiture and esta- 
blishes no secmities, hut leaves the rebels in 
their former state. W ho would not try the ex- 
periment which promises advantage without ex- 
pense? If rebels once obtain avictor>^ their 
wishes are accomplished; if they are defeated, 
they suffer little, perhaps less than their conquer- 
ors ; however often they play the game, the 
chance is always in their favour. In the mean 
time, they are growing rich by victualling the 
troops that we have sent against them, and per- 
haps gain more by the residence of the army i 
than taey lose by the obstruction of their port. ! 

Their charters being now, 1 suppose, legally j 
forfeited, may be modelled as shall appear most | 
commodious to the Mother-countiy* Thus the | 
privileges which are found by experience liable | 
to misuse, will be taken away, and those who | 
now bellow as patriots, bluster as soldiers, and * 


domineer as legislators, will sink Into sober mer- 
chants and silent planters, peaceably diligent, 
and securely rich. 

But there is one writer, and perhaps many 
who do not write, to ^vhom the contraction of 
these pernicious privileges appears very danger- 
ous, and who startle at the thoughts of England 
free and America in chains. Children fiy from 
their own shadow, and rhetoricians are fi-ighted 
by their own voices. Chains is undoubtedly a 
dreadful word ; but perhaps the meters of civil 
wisdom may discover some gradations between 
chains and anarchy. Chains need not be put 
upon those who will be restrained without them. 
This contest may end in the softer phrase of 
English Superiority and American Obedience. 

We are told, that the subjection of Americans 
may tend to the diminution of our own liberties : 
an event, which none but very perspicacious po- 
liticians are able to foresee. If slaveiy be thus 
fatally contagious, how is it that we hear the 
loudest yelps for liberty among the di*ivers of 
negroes? 

But let U3 interrupt a while this dream of 
conquest, settlement, and supremacy. Let iis 
remember that being to contend, according to 
one orator, with three millions of Whigs, and 
according to another, with ninety thousand pa- 
triots of Massachusett’s Bay, we may possibly 
be checked in our career of reduction. We 
may be reduced to peace upon equal terms, or 
i driven from the western continent, mid forbid- 
den to violate a second time the happy borders 
of the land of liberty. The time is now per- 
haps at hand, which Sir Thomas Browne pre- 
dicted between jest and earnest, 

; When America should no more send out her treasure, 

; But spend it at home in American pleasure. 

; If we are allowed upon our defeat to stipulate 
conditions, I hope the treaty of Boston will 
permit ns to import into the confederated Can- 
tons such products as they do not raise, and 
such manufactures as they do not make, and 
cannot buy cheaper from other nations, paying 
like others the appointed customs ; that if mi 
English ship salutes a fort "with four guns, it 
shall be answered at least with two ; and that 
if an Englishman' be inclined to hold a i>lanta- 
tion, he shall only take an oath of allegiance to 
the reigning powers, and be suffered, while he 
lives inoffensively, to retain his own oj>iniou of 
English rights, unmolested in his conscience by 
an oalli of abjuration. 


A JOURNEY 



TO THE 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 


I HAD desired to visit tlie IleMdes, or Western : 
Islands of Scotland, so long, that I scarce! j-- re- : 
memhcr how the wish T-vas originally excited ; 
and was Sn the Autumn of the year 1773 in- 
duced to undertaho the Journey, by finding in 
Mr. Boswell a companion, whose acuteness 
would help my inquiry, and whose gayety 'of 
conversation and civility of manners are suffi- 
cient to counteract the inconveniences of tiuvel, 
in countries less hospitable than we have passed. 

On the eighteenth of August we left Edin- 
burgh, a city too well known to admit descrip- 
tion, and directed our course northward, along 
the eastern coast of Scotland, accompanied the 
first day by another gentleman, who could stay 
with us only long enough to show us how much 
we lost at separation. 

As we crossed the Frith of Forth, our curiosity 
was attracted by Inch Keith, a small island, 
which neither of my companions had ever visited, 
though, lying within their view, it had all their 
lives solicited their notice. Here by climbing 
with some difficulty over shattered crags, we 
made the first experiment of unfrequented 
coasts. Inch Keith is nothing more than a rock 
covered with a thin layer of earth, not wholly 
bare of grass, and very fertile of thistles. A 
small herd of cows grazes annually upon it in 
the summer. It seems never to have afforded 
to man or beast a permanent habitation. 

We found only the ruins of a smaE fort, not 
so injured by time but that it might be easily 
restored to its former state. It seems never to 
have been intended as a place of strength, nor 
was it built to endure a siege, but merely to af- 
ford cover to a few soldiers, who perhaps had 
the charge of a battery, or were stationed to give 
signals of approaching danger. There is there- 
fore no provision of water within the walls, 
though the spring is so near, that it might have 
been easily enclosed. One of the stones had 
this inscription : « Maria Reg. 1564” It has 
probably been neglected from the time that the 
whole island had the same king. 

We left this little island with our thoughts 


employed a while on the different appearance 
that it would have made, if it had been placed at 
the same distance from London, with the same 
facility of approach; with what emulation of 
price a few rocky acres would have been pur- 
chased, and with what expensive industry they 
would have been cultivated and adorned. 

When we landed, w© found our chaise ready, 
and passed through Kingborn, Kirkaldy, anti 
Cowpar, places not unlike the small or strag- 
gling market-towns in those parts of England 
where commerce and manufactures have not yet 
produced opulence. 

Though we were yet in the most populous part 
of Scotland, and at so small a distance from the 
capital, we met few passengers. 

The roads are neither rough nor dirty; and it 
affords a southern sti’anger a now kind of plea- 
sure to travel so commodiously without inter- 
ruption of toHgates. Where the bottom is rocky, 
as it seems commonly to be in Scotland, a 
smooth way is made indeed with great laboui’, 
but it never wants repairs ; and in those parts 
where adventitious materials are necessary, the 
ground once consolidated is rarely broken ; for 
tlie inland commerce is not great, nor are heavy 
commodities often transported otherwise than 
by water. The carriages in common use are 
small carts, drawn each by one little horse ; and 
a man seems to derive some degree of dignity 
and importance from the reputation of possessing 
a two-horse cart. 

ST. ANDREWS. 

At an hour somewhat late "we came to St. A n- 
di'ews, a city once archiepiscopal ; where that 
university still subsists in which philosophy was 
formerly taught by Buchanan, whose name has 
as fail' a claim to immortality as can be conferred 
by modern latinity, and perhaps a fairer tlian 
the instahiiity of vernacular languages admits. 

AVe found, that by the inteiposition of some 
invisible friend, lodgings had been provided for 
us at the house of on© of the professors, w’hose 
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easy civility quickly made us forget that we were 
strangers ; and in the whole time of our stay we 
were gratified by every mode of kindness, and 
entertained with all the elegance of lettered hos- 
pitality. 

In the morning we arose to perambulate a 
city, which only history shows to have once 
flourished, and surveyed the ruins ot ancient 
magnificence, of which even the ruins cannot 
long be visible, unless some care be taken to pre- 
serve them ; and where is the pleasure of pre- 
serving such mournful memorials ? They have 
been till very lately so much neglected, that 
every man carried away the stones who tancied 
that he wanted them. 

The cathedral, of which the foundations may 
be still traced, and a small part of the %vall is 
standing, appears to have been a spacious and 
majestic building, not unsuitable to the primacy 
of the kingdom. Of the architecture, the ^ poor 
remains can hardly exhibit, even to an artist, a 
sufficient specimen. It was demolished, as is 
well known, in the tumult and violence of 
Knox’s reformation. 

Not far from the cathedral, on the margin of 
the water, stands a fragment of the castle, in 
which the archbishop anciently resided. It was 
never very large, and was built with more atten- 
tion to security than pleasure. Cardinal Bea- 
touii is said to have had workmen employed in 
improving its fortifications, at the time when he 
was murdered by the ruffians of reformation, in 
the manner of which Knox has given what ho 
himself calls a merry narrative. 

The change of religion in Scotland, eager and 
vehement as it was, raised an epidemical enthu- 
siasm, compounded of sullen scrupulousness and 
warlike ferocity, which, in a people whom idle- 
ness resigned to their own thoughts, and who, 
conversiug only with each other, suffered no 
dilation of their sseal from the gradual influx of 
new opinions, was long transmitted in its full 
strength from the old to the young, but by trade 
and intercourse with England, is now visibly 
abating, and giving way too fast to that laxity of 
practice, and indifference of opinion, in which 
men, not sufficiently instructed to find the middle 
point, too easily shelter themselves Iiom rigour 
and constraint. 

The city of St. Andrews, when it had lost its 
archiepiscopal pre-eminence, gradually decayed : 
one of its streets is now lost ; and in those that 
remain, there is the silence and solitude of inac- 
tive indigence and gloomy depopulation. 

The university, within a few years, consisted 
of three colleges, but is now reduced to two; the 
college of St. Leonard being lately dissolved by 
the sale of its buildings, and the appropriation of 
its revenues to the professors of the two others. 
The chapel of the alienated college is yet stand- 
ing, a fabric not inelegant of external structure : 
but I was always, by some civil excuse, hin- 
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dered from entering it. A decent attempt, as I 
was since told, has been made to convert it into 
a kind of green-house, by planting its area with 
shrubs. This new method of gardening is un- 
successful; the plants do not hitherto prosper 
To what use it will next be put, I have no plea- 
sure in conjecturing. It is something, that its 
present state is at least not ostentatiously dis- 
played. Where there is yet shame, there may 
in time be virtue. 

The dissolution of St. Leonard s College was 
doubtless necessary ; but of that necessity^ there 
is reason to complain. It is surely not without 
just reproach that a nation, of which the com- 
merce is hourly extending, and^ the wealth in- 
creasing, denies any participation of its pros- 
perity to its literary societies ; and while its 
merchants or its nobles are raising palace-s, suf- 
fers its universities to moulder into dust. 

Of the two colleges yet standing, one is by 
the institution of its founder appropriated to di- 
vinity. It is said to be capable of containing 
fifty students ; but more than one must occupy 
a chamber- The library, which is of late erec- 
tion, is not very spacious, but elegant and lu- 
minous. -U A 4. 

The doctor, by whom it was shown, hopeci to 
irritate or subdue my English vanity, by telling 
me, tbafwe bad no such repository of books in 
England. 

St. Andrews seems to be a place eminently 
adapted to study and education, being situated 
in a populous, yet a cheap country, and exposing 
the minds and manners of young men neither to 
the levity and dissoluteness of a capital city, nor 
to the gross luxury of a town of commerce, 
places naturally unpropitious to learning ; in one 
the desire of knowledge easily gives way to the 
love of pleasure, and in the other, is in danger 
of yielding to the love of money. 

The students however are represented as at 
this time not exceeding a hundred. Perhaps it 
may be some obsti'uction to 'their increase that 
there is no episcopal chapel in the place. I 
saw no reason for imputing their paucity to the 
pi'eseut professors ; nor cau the exxiense of an 
academical education be very reasonably ob- 
jected. A student of the highest class may keep 
bis annual session, oi*, as the English call it, his 
term, which lasts seven months, for about fdteen 
pounds, and one of lower rank for less than ten ; 
in which board, lodging, and instruction are all 
included. 

The chief magistrate resident in the nniver- 
sitv, answering to our vice-cbanoellor, and to 
the rector ma^iificus on the continent, had com- 
monly the title of Lord Rector ; but being ad- 
dressed only as Hectoi' in an inauguratory 
speech by the present chancellor, he has fallen 
from his former dignity of style. Lordship was 
very liberally annexed by our ancestors to any 
station or character of dignity ; they said, the 
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Loi-d General, and I-.orcl Ambassador ; so wo 
still say, my Lord, to the judge tipon the circuit, 
jiiid yet retain in our Liturgy, the Lords of the 
Council* 

In walking among the ruins of religious 
buildings, we came to two vaults over which had 
formerly stood the house of the sub-prior. One 
of the vaults was inhabited by an old woman, 
who claimed the right of abode there, as the 
widow of a man whose ancestors had possessed 
the same gloomy mansion for no less than four 
generations. The right, however it began, was 
considered as established by legal prescription, 
and the old woman lives undisturbed. She 
thinks however that she has a claim to some- 
thing moi*e than suftenince ; for as her husband’s 
name was Bruce, she is allied to royalty, and 
told Mr. Boswell, that when there were per- 
sons of quality in the place, she was distin- 
guished by some notice ; that indeed she is now 
neglected, but she spins a thread, has the com- 
pany of a cat, and is ti'ouhlesome to nobody. 

Having now seen whatever this ancient city 
offered to our curiosity, we left it with good 
wishes, having reason to be highly pleased with 
tlie attention that was paid us. But whoever 
surveys the world, must see many things that 
give him pain. The kindness of the professors 
did not contribute to abate the uneasy remem- 
brance of a university declining, a college alie- 
nated, and a church profaned and hastening to 
the ground. 

St. Andrews indeed has formerly suffered 
more ati’ocious ravages, and more extensive de- 
struction ; but recent evils affect with, greater 
force. We were reconciled to the sight of ar- 
chicpiscopal ruins. The distance of a calamity 
from the present time seems to preclude the 
mind from contact or sympathy. Events long 
past are barely known ; they are not considered. 
We read with as little emotion the Violence of 
Knox and bis followers, as the irruptions of 
Alaric and the Goths. Had the university been 
destroyed two centuries ago, we should not have 
regretted it; but to see it pining in decay, and 
struggling for life, fills the mind with mournful 
images and ineffectual wishes. 

ABEllBROTI-IICK. 

As we knew sorrow and wishes to be vain, it 
was now our business to mind onr way. The 
roads of Scotland afford little diversion to the 
traveller, who seldom sees himself either en- 
countered or overtaken, and who has nothing to 
contemplate but grounds that have no visible 
boundaries, or are separated by walls of loose 
stone. bVom the bank of the Tweed to St. , 
Andrews, I had never seen a single tree, which 
I did not believe to have grown up tar within 
the present centiuy. Now and then about a 
gentleman’s house stands a small plantation. 


which in Scotch is called a pokc^f but of these 
thei’e are few, and those few sJi very young. 
The variety of sun and shade is here utterly un- 
fariown. There is no tree for either shelter or 
i timber. The oak and the thorn is e^jually a 
I stranger, and the whole country is extended in 
uniform nakedness, except that in the road be- 
tween Kirkaldy and Cowpar, I passed for a few 
yards between two hedges. A tree might be a 
show in Scotland, as a horse in Venice. At St. 
j Andrews, Mr. Boswell found only one, and 
recommended it to my notice ; I told him that 
: it was rough and low, or looked as if I thought 
! so. Tliis, said he, is nothing to another a few 
miles off. I was still less delighted to hear that 
another tree w'as not to be seen nearer. Nay, 
said a gentleman that stood by, I know but of 
this and that tree in the county. 

The Imwlands of Scotland had once undoubt- 
edly an equal portion of woods with other coun- 
tries. Forests are every -where gradually dimi- 
nished, as architecture and cultivation prevail, 
by the increase of people, and the introduction 
of arts. But I believe few regions have been 
denuded like this, where many centuries must 
have passed in tvaste, without the least thought 
of future supply. Bavies observes in his ac- 
count of Ireland, that no Irishman had ever 
planted an orchard. For that negligence some 
excuse might be drawn from an unsettled state 
of life, and the instability of jjroperty ; but Sxi 
Scothand possession has long been secure, and in- 
heritance regular, yet it may be doubted whether 
before the Union any man between Edinburgh 
and England had ever set a tree. 

Of this improvidence no other account can 
be given than that it probably began in times of 
tumult, and continued because it had begun. 
Established custom is not easily broken, till 
some great event shakes the whole system of 
things, and life seems to recommence upon new 
principles. That before the Union the Scots 
had little trade and little money, is no valid apo- 
logy ; for plantation is the least expensive of nil 
methods of improvement. To di*op a seed info 
the ground can cost nothing, and the trouble is 
not great of protecting the young plant, till it is 
out of danger; though it must be allowed to 
have some difficulty in places like these, where 
they have neither wood for palisades, nor thorns 
for hedges. 

Our way was over the Firth of Tay, where, 
though the water was not vride, we paid four 
shillings for ferrying the chaise. In Scotlaiul 
the necessaries of life are easily procimed, but 
superfluities and elegances are of the same 
price at least as in England, and therefore may 
be considered as much dearer. 

We stopped a while at Dundee, where I re- 
member nothing remarkable, and mounting our 
chaise again, came about the dose of the day 
to Aberbrothick. 
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The monastery of Aberbrothick of gi’eat 
renown in the history of Scotland. Its mins 
afford aini>le testimony of its ancient magnifi- 
ceiice: its extent might, I suppose, easEy he 
found by following the walls among the grass 
and weeds, and its height is known by some 
parts yet standing. The arch of one of the 
gates is entire, and of another only so far dila- 
pidated as to diversify the appearance. A 
S9[uare apartment of great loftiness is yet stand- 
ing ; its use I could not conjecture, as its eleva- 
tion was very disproportionate to its area. Two 
corner towers particulaxdy attracted our atten- 
tion. Mr*. Boswell, whose inquisitiveness is se- 
conded by great activity, scrambled in at a high 
window, but found the stairs within broken, and 
could not reach the top. Of the other tower 
we were told that the inhabitants sometimes 
climbed it, but we did not immediately discern 
the entrance, and as the night was gathering 
upon us, thought proper to desist. Men skilled 
in architecture might do what we did not at- 
tempt ; they might probably form an exact 
ground-plot of this venerable edifice. They 
may from some parts yet standing conjecture its 
general form, and perliaps by comparing it with 
other buildings of the same kind and the same 
age, attain an idea very near to truth, I should 
scai'cely have regretted my joui’ney, had it af- 
forded nothing more than the sight of Aber- 
brothick. 

MONTROSE. 

Leaving these fragments of magnificence, we 
travelled on to Montrose, which we surveyed in 
the morning, and found it well built, airy, and 
dean. The town-house is a handsome fabric 
with a portico. We then went to view the Eng- 
lish chapel, and found a small church, dean 
to a degree unknown in any other part of Scot- 
land, with commodious galleries, and, what was 
yet less expected, with an organ. 

At our inn w'e did not find a reception such 
as we thought proportionate to the commercial 
opulence of the place ; but Mr. Boswell* desired 
me to observe that the innkeeper was an Eng- 
lishman, and I then defended him as well as I 
could. 

When I had proceeded thus far, I had oppox*- 
ttmities of observing what I had never heard, 
that there were many beggars in Scotland. In 
Edinburgh the proportion is, I think, not less 
than in London, and in the smaller jilaces it is 
far greater than in English towns of the same 
extent. It must, however, be allowed, that they 
are not importunate, nor clamorous. They so- 
licit silently, or very modestly, and, therefore, 
though their behaviour may strike with more 
force the heart of a stranger, they are certainly 
in danger of missing the attention of their coun- 
trymen. Novelty has always some power ; an 


unaccustomed mode of begging, excites an un- 
accustomed degree of pity. But the force of 
novelty is by its own nature soon at an end ; the 
efficacy of outcry and perseverance is perma- 
nent and certain. 

The road from. Montrose exhibited a conti- 
nuation of the same ajipearances. The country 
is still naked, the hedges are of stone, and the 
fields so generally plowed, that it is hard to Ima- 
gine where grass is found for the horses that till 
them. The harvest, which was almost ripe, ap- 
peared very plentiful. 

Early in the afternoon Mr. Boswell obseiwed, 
that we were at no great distance from the house 
of lord Monhoddo. The magnetism of his con- 
versation easily drew us out of our way, and the 
entertainment which we received would have 
been a sufficient recompense for a much greater 
deviation. 

The roads beyond Edinburgh, as they are less 
frequented, must be expected to gi-ow gradually 
rougher ; hut they were hitherto by no means 
incommodious. We travelled on with the gen- 
tle pace of a Scotch driver, who, having no ri- 
vals in expedition, neither gives himself nor his 
horses unnecessary trouble. We did not affect 
the impatience we did not feel, but were satis- 
fied with the company of each other, as Well 
riding in the chaise, as sitting at an inn. The 
night and the day are equally soUtai’y and 
equally safe ; for where there are so few travel- 
lers, why should there be robbers ? 

ABERDEEN. 

We came somewhat late to Aberdeen, and 
found the inn so full, that we had some diffi- 
culty in obtaining admission, till Mr. Boswell 
made himself known : his name overpowered all 
objection, and we found a very good house, and 
civil treatment. 

I received the next day a very kind letter from 
[ Sir Alexander Gordon, whom I had formerly 
i known in London, and after a cessation of all 
; intercourse for near twenty years, met here pro- 
fessor of physic in the King’s College. Such 
unexpected renewals of acquaintance may he 
numbered among the most pleasing incidents of 
life. 

The knowledge of one professor soon pro- 
cured me the notice of the rest, and I did not 
want any token of regard, being conducted 
wherever there was any tiling which I desiired 
to see, and entertained at once with the noveity 
of the place, and the kindness of communica- 
tion. 

To write of the cities of our own island with 
the solemnity of geographical description, as if 
we had been cast upon a newly-discovered coast, 
has the appearance of a very frivolous ostenta- 
tion; yet as Scotland is little known to the 
greater part of those who may read these obser- 
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TationSjit isnot siiperfiiiows to relate, that under 
the name of Aberdeen, are comprised two towns, 
standing about a mile distant from each other, 
but governed, I think, by the same magistrates. 

Old Aberdeen is the ancient episcopal city, in 
which are still to be seen the remains of the ca- 
thedral. It has the appearance of a town in 
decay, having been situated, in times when com- 
merce was yet unstudied, with very little atten- 
tion to the commodiousness of the harbour. 

New Aberdeen has all the bustle of prosper- 
ous trade, and all the show of increasing opu- 
lence. It is built by the water-side. The 
houses are large and lofty, and the streets spa- 
ciousand clean. They build almost wholly with 
the granite used in the new pavement of the 
streets of London, which is well known not to 
want hardness, yet they shape it easily. It is 
beautiful, and must be very lasting. 

What particular parts of commerce are chiefly 
exercised by the merchants of Aberdeen, I have 
not inq[uired. The manufacture which forces 
itself upon a stranger’s eye, is that of knit- 
stockings, on which the women of the lower 
class are visibly employed. 

In each of these to'wns there is a college, or 
in stricter language, a university; for in both 
there are professors of the same parts of learn- 
ing, and the colleges hold their sessions, and 
confer degrees separately, with total indepen- 
dence of one on the other. 

In Old Aberdeen stands the King’s College, 
of which the first president was Hector Boece, 
or Boethius, who may be justly reverenced as 
one of the revivers of elegant learning. When 
he studied at Paris, he was acquainted with 
Erasmus, who afterwards gave hiin a public 
testimony of bis esteem, by inscribing to him a 
catalogue of his works. The style of Boethius, 
though, perhaps, not always rigorously pure, is 
formed with great diligence upon ancient models, 
and wholly uninfected with monastic barbarity. 
His history is written with elegance and vigour, 
hut his fabulousness and credulity are justly 
blamed. His fabulousness, if he was the author 
of the fictions, is a fault for which no apology 
can be made ; but his credulity may be excused 
in an age when all men were credulous. Learn- 
ing was then rising on the world; but ages so 
long accustomed to daz’kness, were too much 
daxzled with its light to see anything distinctly. 
The first race of scholars in the fifteenth century, 
and some time after, were, for the most part, 
learning to speak, rather than to think, and were 
therefore more studious of elegance than of 
truth. The contemporaries of Boethius thought 
it sufficient to know what the ancients had de- 
livered. The examination of tenets and of facts 
was reserved for another generation. 

Boethius, as president of the university,- en- 
joyed a revenue of forty Scottish marks, about 
two pomids four shillings and sixpence of ster- 


' ling money. In the present age of trade and 
taxes, it is difficult even for the imagination so 
to raise the value of money, or so to diminish 
the demands of life, as to suppose four and forty 
shillings a year an honourable stipend ; yet it 
! was probably equal, not only to the needs, but 
to the rank of Boethius. The wealth of Eng- 
land was undoubtedly to that of Scotland more 
than five to one, and it is known that Henry 
the Eighth, among whose faults avarice was 
never reckoned, granted to Roger Ascham, as 
a reward of his learning, a pension of ten 
pounds a year. 

The other, called the Marischai College, is 
in the new town. The hall is large and well 
lighted. One of its ornaments is the picture of 
Arthur Johnston, who was principal of the col- 
lege, and who holds among the Latin, poets of 
Scotland, the next place to the elegant Buchanan. 

In the library I was shown some curiosities ; 
a Hebrew mauuscript of exquisite penmanship, 
and a Latin translation of Aristotle’s Politics, 
by Leonardus Aretinus, written in the Roman 
i charactei*, with nicety and beauty, which, as the 
art of printing has made them no longer neces- 
sary, are not now to be found. This was one of 
the latest performances of the transcribers, for 
Aretimtis died but about twenty years before ty- 
pography was invented. This version has been 
printed, and may he found in. libraries, but is 
little read ; f<»r the same books have been since 
translated both by Victorius and Lambiims, who 
lived in an age moi’e cultivated, but pcj-haps owed 
in part to Aretinus that they were able to excel 
him. Much is due to those who first broke the 
way to knowledge, and left only to their succes- 
sors the task of smoothing it. 

In both these colleges the methods of instruc- 
tion are nearly the same ; the lectures difiering 
only by the accidental difference of diligence, 
or ability in the professors. The students wear 
scarlet gowns, and the professors black, which 
is, I believe, the academical dress in all the Scot- 
tish universities, except that of Edinburgh, where 
the scholars are not distinguished by any parti- 
cular habit. In the King’s College there is kept 
a public table, but the scholars of the Maris- 
cha.1 College are boarded in the town. The ex- 
pense of living is here, according to the infor- 
mation that I could obtain, somewhat more than 
at St. Andrews* 

The course of educatioix is extended to four 
years, at the end of which those who take a de- 
gree, who are not many, become masters of arts ; 
and whoever is a master may, if he pleases, im- 
mediately commence doctor. The title of doc- 
tor, however, was for a considerable time b#v 
stowed only on physicians. 'I'he advocates are 
examined and approved by their own body ; the 
ministers were not ambitious of titles, or were 
afraid of being censured for ambition ; and t!i.e 
doctoi*ate in every faculty was commonly given 
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or sold into other countries. The ministers are 
now reconciled to distinction, and. as it must al- 
ways happen that some will excel others, have 
thought graduation a piroper testimony of un- 
common abilities or acquisitions. 

The indiscriminate collation of degrees has 
justly taken away that respect which they ori- 
ginally claimed, as stamps by which the literary 
value of men so distinguished was authoritative- 
ly denoted. That academical honours, or any 
others, should be conferred with exact propor- 
tion to merit, is more than human judgment or 
human integrity have given reason to expect. 
Perhaps degrees in universities cannot be better 
adjusted by any general rule, than by the length 
of time passed in the public profession of learn- 
ing. An English or Ii'ish doctorate cannot be 
obtained by a very young man, and it is reason- 
able to suppose, what is likewise by experience 
commonly found true, that he who is by age 
qualified to, be a doctor, has in so much time 
gained learning suiBcient not to disgi’ace the 
title, or wit sufficient not to desire it. 

The Scotch universities hold but one term or 
session in the year. That of St. Andrew’s 
continues eight months, that of Aberdeen only 
five, from the first of November to the first of 
April. 

In Aberdeen there is an English chapel, in 
which the congregation was numerous and 
splendid. The form, of public worship used 
by the church of England, is in Scotland le- 
gally practised in licensed chapels served by 
clergymen of English or Irish ordination, and 
by tacit connivance quietly permitted in separate 
congregations, supplied with ministers by the 
successors of the bishops, who were deprived 
at the Revolution. 

We came to Aberdeen on Saturday, August 
gist. On Monday we were invited into the 
town-hall, where I had the freedom of the city 
given me by the Lord Provost. The honour 
conferred had all the decorations that politeness 
could add, and, what I am afraid I should not 
have had to say of any city south of the Tweed, 

I found no petty officer bowing for a fee. 

The parchment containing the record of ad- 
mission is, with the seal appending, fastened to 
a riband, and worn for one day by the new citi- 
zen in 'his hat. 

By a lady who saw us at the chapel, the earl 
of Errol was informed of our arrival, and we 
had the honour of an invitation to his seat, 
called Slanes Castle, as I am told, impx’operly, 
from the castle of that name, which once stood 
at a place not far distant. 

The road beyond Aberdeen grew more stony, 
and continued equally naked of all vegetable 
decoration. We travelled over a tract of ground 
near the sea, which not long ago suffered a very 
uncommon and unexpected calamity. The sand 
of the shore was raised by a tempest in such 


quantities, and carried to such a distance, that 
an estate was overwhelmed and lost. Such 
QTifl so hopeless was the barrenness superin- 
duced, that the owner, when he was required 
to pay the usual tax, desired rather to resign the 
ground. 

SLANES CASTLE. THE EULLEE OF BUCHAN. 

We came in the afternoon to Slanes Castle, 
built upon the margin of the sea, so that the 
walls of one of the towers seem only a conti- 
nuation of a perpendicular rock, the foot of 
which is beaten by the waves. To walk round 
the house seemed impracticable. From the 
windows the eye wanders over the sea that se- 
parates Scotland from Norway, and when the 
winds beat with violence, must enjoy all the 
terrific grandeur of the tempestuous ocean. I 
would not for my amusement wish for a storm ; 
but as storms, whether wished or not, will 
sometimes happen, I may say, without vio- 
lence of humanity, that I should willingly look 
out upon them from Slanes Castle. 

When we were about to take our leave, our 
departure was prohibited by the countess, till 
we should have seen two places upon the coast, 
which she rightly considered as worthy of curi- 
osity, Dun Buy, and the Buller of Buchan, to 
which Mr. Boyd vei*y kindly conducted us. 

Dun Buy, which in Erse is said to signify the 
Yellow Rock, is a double protuberance of stone, 
open to the main sea on one side, and parted 
from the land by a veiy narrow channel on the 
other. It has its name and its colour from the 
dung of innumerable sea-fo%vls, which in the 
spring choose this place as convenient for incu- 
bation, and have their eggs and their young 
taken in great abundance^ One of the birds 
that frequent this rock has, as we were told, i.s 
body not larger than a duck’s, and yet lays eggs 
as large as those of a goose. This bird is. by the 
inhabitants named a CooL That which is called 
Coot in England, is here a Cooler. 

Upon these rocks there was nothing that 
could long detain attention, and we soon turned 
our eyes to the Buller, or Bouilloir of Buc'am, 
which no man can see with indifference, 'ivho 
has either sense of danger, or delight in rarity. 
It is a rock perpendicularly tubulated, united 
on one side with a high shore, and on the other 
rising steep to a great height above the main 
sea. The top is open, from which may be seen 
a dark gulf of water which flows into the cavity, 
through a breach made in the lower part of the 
enclosing rock. It has the appearance oi" a vast 
well bordered with a wall. The edge of the 
Buller is not wide, and to tlxose that walk round, 
appears very narrow. He that ventures to look 
downward, sees that if his foot should slip, he 
must fail from his dreadful elevation upon stones 
on one side, or into the water on the other. Wc 
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liowever west round, and were glad when the 
circuit wa.s completed. 

" Wiien we came down to the sea, we saw some 
boats, and rowers, and resolved to explore the 
Bailer, at the bottom. We entered the arch, 
which the water had made, and found ourselves 
in a place, which, though we could not think , 
om-selves in danger, wre could scarcely survey 
without some recoil of the mind. The basin in 
which %ve floated was nearly circular, perhaps 
thirty yards in diameter. W e were enclosed by 
a natural %vall, rising steep on every side to a 
hei<^ht which produced the idea of insurmount- 
able confinement. The interception of all late- 
ral li^dit caused a dismal gloom. Bound ns w'as 
a perpendicular rock, above us tlie distant sky, 
and below an unknown profundity of W'ater. If 
I had any malice against a walking spirit, in- 
stead of laying him in the Red Sea, I would 
condemn him to reside in the Bnller of Buchan. 

But terror without danger is only one of the 
sports of fancy, a voluntary agitation of the 
mind that is permitted no longer than it pleases. 
We were soon at leisure to examine the place 
with minute inspection, and found many cavi- 
ties which, as the watermen told us, went back- 
ward to a depth which they had never explored. 
Their extent we had not time to try ; they are 
said to serve different purposes. Ladies come 
hither sometimes in the summer wdth collations, 
and smugglers make them storehouses for clan- 
destine merchandise. It is hardly to be doubted 
but tbe pirates of ancient times often used 
them as magazines of arms, or repositories of 
plunder. 

To the little vessels used by the northern 
rowers, the Buller may have served as a shelter 
from storms, and perhaps as a retreat from ene- 
mies ; the entrance might have been stopped, 
or guarded with little dilficuity, and though the 
vessels that were stationed within would have 
been battered with stones show'ered on them 
from above, yet tbe crews would have Iain safe 
in the caverns. 

Next morning we continued our journey, 
pleased with our reception at Sianes Castle, of 
which we had now leisure to recount the gran- 
deur and the elegance ; for our way afforded us 
few topics of conversation. The ground was 
neither uncultivated nor unfruitful ; but it was 
still all arable. Of flocks or herds there was no 
appearance. I had now travelled two hundred 
miles in Scotland, and seen only one tree not 
younger than myself. 

BAMfF. 

We dined this Hay at the house of Mr. Frazer 
of Strelchton, who showed us in his grounds 
some stones 3''et standing of a Druidical circle, 
and what 1 began to think more worthy of no- 
tice, some forest-trees of full growth. 


TO THE 

. At night we came to Bamff, where I remem- 
ber nothing that particularly claimed my atten- 
tion. The ancient towns of Scotland have ge- 
nerally an appearance unusnal to Englishmen. 
The houses, whether great or small, are for tbe 
most part built of stones. Their ends are 
now and then next the streets, and the entrance 
into them is very often by a flight of steps, 
which reaches up to the second story; the floor 
which is level %vith the ground , being entered 
only by stairs descending -within the house. 

The art of joining squares of glass v.fltli lead 
is little used in Scotland, and in some places is 
totally forgotten. The frames of their windows 
are all of wood. They are more frugal of their 
glass than the English, and will often, in houses 
not otherwise mean, compose a square of two 
pieces, not joining like cracked glass, hut with 
one edge laid perhaps half an inch over the 
other. Their windows do not move upon hinges, 
hut are pushed up and drawn down in groves, 
yet they are seldom accommodated with weights 
and pulleys. He that would have his window 
open, must hold it with his hand, unless wdiat 
may be sometimes found among good contrivers, 
there be a nail which he may stick into a hole, 
to keep it from, falling. 

What cannot be done without some uncom- 
mon trouble or particular expedient, will not 
often be done at all. The incommodiousness of 
the Scotch windows keeps them very closely- 
shut. The necessity of ventilating human ha- 
bitations has not yet been found by our northern 
neighbours ; and even in houses tvell built, and 
elegantly furnished, a stranger may be sometimt?s 
forgiven, if he allows himself to wish foi* fresher 
air. 

These diminutive observations seem to talte 
away something from the dignity of writing, 
and therefore are never communicated but with 
hesitation, and a little fear of abasement and 
contempt. But it must be remembered, that 
life consists not of a series of illustrious actions, 
or elegant enjoyments ; the greater part of our 
time passes in compliance ivith necessities, In 
the performance of daily duties, in the removal 
of small inconveniences, in the procurement of 
petty pleasures ; and we are well or 111 at ease, 
as the main stream of life glides on smoothly, 
or is ruffled by small obstacles and frequent in- 
terruption. The true ^state of every nation is 
the state of common life. The manners of a 
people are not to bo found in the schools oi 
learning, or the palaces of greatness, -where the 
national character it obscured or obliterated by 
travel or instruction, by philosojAy or vanity : 
nor is public hax>piness to be estimated by the 
assemblies of the gay, or the banquets of the 
rich. The great mass of nations is neithez* rich 
nor gay ; tliey ■«vbos<i aggregate constitutes tlio 
X>eopIe, arc foimd in the streets and the villages, 
i in the shops azzd farms ; and from them, coL 
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Actively considered, must tlie measm*e of gene- 
ral prosperity be taken. As they appi’oach to 
delicacy, a nation is refined ; as their conveni- 
ences are imoltiplied, a nation, at least a com- 
mercial nation, must be denominated wealthy. 

ELGIIT. 

Finding nothing to detain m at BamfF, we set 
out in the morning, and having breakfasted at 
Cullen, about noon came to Elgin, where, in the 
inn that we supposed the best, a dinner was set 
before us which we could not eat. This was 
the first time, and, except one, the last, that I 
found any reason to complain of a Scottish ta- 
ble ; and such disappointments, I suppose, must 
be expected in every country, where there is no 
great frequency of travellers. 

The ruin of the cathedral of Elgin afforded 
us another proof of the waste of reformation. 
There is enough yet remaining to show, that it 
%vas once magnificent. Its whole plot is easily 
traced. On the north side of the choir, the 
chapter-house, which is roofed with an arch of 
stone, remains entire ; and on the south side, 
another mass of building, which we could not 
enter, is preserved by the cai*e of the family of 
Gordon ; but the body of the church is a mass 
of fragments. j 

A paper was here put Into our hands, which | 
deduced from sufficient authorities the histoiT^ ! 
of this venerable ruin. The church of Elgin i 
had, in the intestine tumults of the barbarous i 
ages, been laid waste by the irruption of a High- 
land chief, whom the bishop had offbnded ; but 
it was gi'adually restored to the state of which 
the traces may be now discerned, and was at 
last not destroyed by the tumultuous violence of 
Knox, but more shamefully suffered to dilapi- 
date by deliberate robbery and frigid indiffer- 
ence. There is still extant, in the books of the 
council, an order, of which I cannot remember 
the date, but which was doubtless issued after 
the reformation, directing that the lead, which 
covers the two cathedrals of Elgin and Aber- 
deen, shall be taken away, and converted into 
money for the support of the army. A Scotch 
army was in those times very cheaply kept j yet 
the lead of two churches must have borne so 
small a proportion to any military expense, that 
it is hard not to believe the reason alleged to be 
merely po|>ular, and the money intended for 
some private purse. The order, however, was 
obeyed ; the two chui*ches were stripped, and 
the lead was shipped to be sold in Hollands I 
hope every reader will rejoice that this cargo of 
sacrilege was lost at sea. 

Eet us not, however, make too much haste to 
despise our neighbours. Our own cathedrals 
are mouldering by unregarded dilapidation. It 
seems to be part of the despicable philosophy of 
the time to despise monuments of sacred mag- 
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nificence, and we are in danger of doing that 
deliberately, which the Scots did not do but in 
the unsettled state of an imperfect constitution. 

Those who had once uncovered the cathedrals, 
never wished to cover them again ; and being 
thus made useless, they were first neglected, and 
perhaps, as the stone was wanted, afterwards 
demolished. 

Elgin seems a place of little trade, and thinly 
inhabited. The episcopal cities of Scotland, I 
believe, generally fell with their churches, 
though some of them have since recovered by a 
situation convenient for commerce. Thus 
Glasgow, though it has no longer an archbishop, 
has risen beyond its original state by the opu- 
lence of its traders ; and Aberdeen, though its 
ancient stock had decayed, flourishes by a new 
shoot in another place. 

In the chief street of Elgin, the houses jut 
over the lowest story, like the old buildings of 
timber in London, but with gi-eater prominence; 
so that there is sometimes a walk for a consider- 
able length under a cloister, ox* portico, which is 
now indeed frequently broken, because the new 
houses have another form, but seems to have 
been uniformly continued to the old city. 

POaES. CALDER. PORT GEORGE. 

We went forwards the same day to Fores, the 
I town to which Macbeth was travelling when he 
I met the weird sisters in his way. This to an 
I Englishman is classic ground. Our imagina- 
I tions were heated, and our thoughts recalled to 
their old amusements. 

We had now a prelude to the Highlands. 
We began to leave fertility and culture behind 
us, and saw for a great length of road nothing 
but heath ; yet at Eochabars, a seat belonging 
to the duke of Gordon, there is an orchard, 
which in Scotland I had never seen before, 
with some timber-trees, and a plantation of 
oaks. 

At Fores we found good accommodation, but 
nothing worthy of particular remark, and next 
morning entjered upon the road on w'hich Mac- 
beth heard the fatal prediction ; but we travelled 
on, not intt?rrupted by promises of kingdoms, 
and came to Nairn, a royal burgh, which, if 
once it fiouidshed, is now in a state of misei’able 
decay ; but I know not whether its cln,ef annu- 
al magistrate has not still the title of I^ord Pro- 
vost. 

At Naii'n we may fix the verge of the High- 
lands ; for hej'e I first saw peat fires, and first 
heard the Erse language. We had no motive 
to stay longer than to breakfast, and went for- 
w^ard to the house of Mr. IMacaulay, the mi- 
nister, who piiblislied an account of St. Kilda, 
and by his direction visited Calder Castle, from 
which Macbeth drew his second title* It luis 
been formerly a place of strength. The draw- 
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bridge is still to be seen, but the moat is now 
dry. The tower is very ancient. Its avails are 
of great thicknessj arched on the top with stone, 
and surrounded with battlements. The rest of 
the house is later, though far from modern. 

We were favoured by a gentleman, who lives 
in the castle, with a letter to one of the officers 
at Fort George, which being the most regular 
fortihcation in the island, well deserves the 
notice of a traveller, who has never travelled 
before. We went thither next day, found a 
very Idnd reception, were led round the works 
by a gentleman, who explained the use of every 
part, and entertained by Sir Eyre Coate, the 
Governor, with such elegance of conversation, 
as left us no attention to the delicacies of his 
table. 

Of Fort George I shall not attempt to give 
any account I cannot delineate it scientifically, 
and a loose and popular description is of use 
only when the imagination is to be amused. 
There was every where an appearance of the 
utmost neatness and regularity. But my suf- 
frage is of little value, because this and Fort 
Augustus are the only garrisons that I ever 
sa^v. 

We did not regret the time spent at the fort, 
though in conseq^uence of our delay we came 
somewhat late to Inverness, the town which 
may properly he called the capital of the High- 
lands. Hither the inhabitants of the inland 
parts come to be supplied with what they can- 
not make for themselves; hither the young 
nymphs of the mountains and valleys are sent 
for education, and, as far as my observation has 
reached, are not sent in vain. 

INVEKNSSS. 

Inverness was the last place which had a re- 
gular communication by high roads with the 
southern counties. All the ways beyond it have, 

I believe, been made by the soldiers in this cen- 
tury. At Inverness therefore Cromwell, when 
he subdued Scotland, stationed a garrison, as at 
the boundary of the Highlands. The soldiers 
seem to have incorporated afterwards with the 
inhabitP.Tits, and to have peopled the place with 
an English race ; for the language of this town 
has been long considered as peculiarly elegant. 

Here is a castle, called the castle of Macbeth, 
the walls of which are yet standing. It was no 
very capacious edifice, but stands upon a rock 
so high and steep, that I think It was once not 
accessible, but by the help of ladders, or a 
bridge. Over against it, on another hill, was a 
fort built by Cromwell, now totally demolish- 
ed ; for no faction of Scotland loved the name 
of Cromwell, or had any desire to continue his 
memory. 

Yet what' the Romans did to other nations, 
was In a great degree done by Cromwell to the 


Scots ; he civilized them by conquest, and in- 
troduced by useful violence the arts of peace. I 
was told, at Aberdeen, that the people learned 
from Cromwell’s soldiers to make shoes and to 
plant kail. 

How they lived without kail, it is not easy to 
guess; they cultivate hardly any other plant for 
common tables, and when they had not iuO' they 
probably had nothing. The numbers that go 
barefoot are still sufficient to show that shoes 
may be spared ; they are not yet considered as 
necessaries of life ; for tall boys, not otherwise 
meanly dressed, run without them in the 
streets ; and in the islands the sons of gentle- 
men pass several of their first years with naked 
feet. 

I know not whether it be not peculiar to the 
Scots to have attained the liberal, without the 
manual arts, to have excelled in ornamental 
knowledge, and to have wanted not only the ele- 
gances, but the conveniences of common life. 
Literature, soon after its revival, found its way 
to Scotland, and from the middle of the six- 
teenth century, almost to the middle of the 
seventeenth, the politer studies were very dili- 
gently pursued. The Latin poetry of Delkia: 
Foetanmi Scotorum would have done honour 
to any nation; at least till the publication of 
May’s Supplement, the English had very little 
to oppose. 

Yet men thus ingenious and inquisitive were 
content to live in total ignorance of the trades 
by which human want ai*e supplied, and to 
supply them by the grossest means. Till the 
Union made them acquainted with English 
manners, the culture of their lands was unskil- 
ful, and their domestic life unformed ; their 
tables were coarse as the feasts of Eskimeaux, 
and their houses filthy as the cottages of Flot- 
tentots. 

! Since they have known that their condition 
was capable of improvement, their progress in 
useful knowledge has been rapid and uniform. 
What remains to be done they will quickly do, 
and then vronder, like me, why that which was 
so necessary and so easy was so long delayed. 
But they must be for ever content to owe to the 
English that elegance and culture, which, if 
they had been vigilant and active, perhaps the 
English might have owed to them. 

Here the appearance of life began to alter. I 
had seen a few women with plaids at Aberdeen ; 
but at Inverness the Highland manners are 
common. There is,T think, a kirk in which 
only the Erse language is used. There is like- 
wise an English chapel, but meanly built, 
whei’e on Sunday we saw a very decent congre- 
gation. 

Tv’e -were now to bid farewell to the luxury of 
travelling, and to enter a country upon which 
perhaps no wheel has ever rolled. We could 
indeed have used our postchaise one day longer. 
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along tbe military road to Fort Augustus, but we 
could have bired no horses beyond Inverness, 
and we were not so sparing of ourselves, as to 
lead them, merely that we might have one day 
longer the indulgence of a carriage. 

At Inverness therefore we procured three 
horses for ourselves and a servant, and one more 
for our baggage, which was no very heavy load. 
We found in the course of our journey the con- 
venience of having disencumbered ourselves by 
laying aside whatever we could spare; for it 
is not to be imagined without experience, how in 
climbing crags, and treading bogs, and winding 
through narrow and obstructed passages, a lit- 
tle bulk will hinder, and a little weight will bur- 
den ; or how often a man that has pleased him- 
self at home with his own resolution, will, in the 
hour of darkness and fatigue, be content to leav^e 
behind him every thing but himself, 

LOUGH NESS. 

We took two Highlandei's to run beside us, 
partly to show us the way, and partly to take 
back from the sea-side the horses, of w'hich they 
were the owners. One of them was a man of 
great liveliness and activity, of whom his com- 
panion said, that he would tire any horse in In- 
verness. Both of them were civil and ready- 
handed. Civility seems part of the national 
character of Highlanders. Every chieftain is a 
monarch, and politeness, the natural product of 
royal government, is diffused from the laird 
through the whole clan. But they are not com- 
monly dexterous : their narrowness of life con- 
fines them to a few operations, and they are ac- 
customed to endure little wants more than to re- 
move them. 

We mounted our steeds on the twenty-eighth 
of August, and directed our guides to conduct 
ns to Fort Augustus. It is built at the head of 
Lough Ness, of which Inverness stands at the 
outlet. The way between them has been cut by 
the soldiers, and the greater part of it runs along 
a rock, levelled with great labour and exactness, . 
near the water-side. j 

Most of this day’s journey was very pleasant. 
The day, though bright, was not hot ; and the 
appearance of the country, if I bad not seen the 
Peak, would have been wholly new. We went 
upon a surface so hard and level, that we had 
little care to hold the bridle, and were therefore 
at full leisure for contemplatfcn. On the left 
were high and steep rocks shaded with birch, 
the hardy native of the north, and covered with 
fern or heath. On the right the limpid waters of 
Lough Ness were Ideating their bank, and waving 
their surface by a gentle agitation. Beyond 
them were rocks sometimes covei’ed with ver- 
dure, and sometimes towering in horrid naked- 
ness. Now and then we espied a little corn- 
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field, which served to impress mojse strongly the 
general ban’enness. 

Lough Ness is about twenty-four miles long, 
and from one mile to two miles broad. It is re- 
markable that Boethius, in his description of 
Scotland, gives it twelve m iles of breadth. When 
historians or geographers exhibit false accounts 
of places far distant, they may be forgiven, be- 
cause they can tell but what they are told ; and 
that their accounts exceed the truth, may be just- 
ly supposed, because most men exaggerate to 
others, if not to themselves : but Boethius lived 
at no great distance ; if he never saw the lake, 
he must have been very incurious, and if he had 
seen it, his veracity yielded to very slight temp- 
tations. 

Lough Ness, though not twelve miles broad, 
is a very remarkable diffusion of water wdtbout 
islands. It fills a large hollow between two 
ridges of high rocks, being supplied partly by 
the torrents which fall into it on either side, and 
partly, as is supposed, by springs at the bottom. 
Its water is remai'kably cleai* and pleasant, and 
is imagined by the natives to be medicinal. We 
I were told, that it is in some places a hundred 
: and forty fathoms deep, a profundity scarcely 
I credible, and which probably those that relate it 
I have never sounded. Its fish are salmon, trout, 
and pike. 

i ! It w’^as said at Fort Augustus, that Lough Noss 
is open in the hardest winters, though a lake not 
far from it is covered with ice. In discussing 
these exceptions from the course of nature, the 
first question is whether the fact be justly 
stated. That which is strange is delightful, and 
a pleasing error is not willingly detected. Ac- 
curacy of naiTation is not very conimori, and 
there are so few rigidly philosophical, as not to 
represent as perpetual, what is only frequent, or 
as constant, what is really casual. If it be true 
that Lough Ness never freezes, it is either shel- 
tered by its high banks from the cold blasts, and 
exposed only to those winds which have more 
power to agitate than congeal, or it is kept in, 
perpetual motion by the j’ush of streams from the 
rocks that enclose it. Its profundity, though it 
should be such as is represented, can have Httle 
part in this exemption ; for though deep wells 
are not frozen, because their water is secluded 
from the external air, yet, where a wide surface 
is exposed to the full infiiience of a freezing at- 
mosphere, I know not why the depth should 
keep it open. Natural philosophy is now one of 
the favourite studies of the Scottish nation, and 
Lough Ness well deserves to be dHigently ex- 
amined. 

The road on w-hich we travelled, and 'ivhich 
was itself a source of entertainment, is made 
along the rock, in the direction of the lough, 
sometimes by breaking off protuberances, and 
sometimes by cutting the great mass of stone to 
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a considerable depth. The fragments are piled 
in a loose wall on cither side, with apertures left 
at very short spaces, to give a passage to the 
wintry currents. Part of it is bordered with 
low trees, from which our guides gathered nuts, 
and would have had the appearance of an Eng- 
lish lane, except that an English lane is almost 
always dirty> It has been made with great la- 
bour, but has this advantage, that it cannot, 
without equal labour, be broken up. 

Within our sight there were goats feeding or 
playing. The mountains have red deer, but 
they came not within %'iew; and if what is said 
of their vigilance and subtilty be true, they have 
some claim to that palm of wisdom, which the 
eastern philosopher, whom Alexander interro- 
gated, gave to those beasts •which live farthest 
from men. 

Near the way, by the water-side, we espied a 
cottage. This was the first Highland hut that 
I had seen ; and as our business was with life 
and manners, we were W'iliing to visit it. To 
enter a habitation without leave, seems to be not 
considered here as rudeness or intrusion. The 
old laws of hospitality still give this license to a 
stranger. 

A hut is constructed with loose stones, ranged 
for the most part with some tendency to circu- 
larity. It must be placed where the wind can- 
not act upon it with violence, because it has no 
cement; and where the water will run easily 
away, because it has no door but the naked 
ground. The wall, which is commonly about 
six feet high, declines from the perpendicular a 
little inward. Such rafters as can be procured 
are then raised for a roof, and covered with 
heath, which makes a strong and -warm thatch, 
kept from flying off by ropes of twisted heath, 
of which the ends, reaching from the centre of 
the thatch to the top of the wall, are held firm 
by the weight of a large stone. No light is ad- 
mitted but at the entrance, and through a hole 
in the thatch, which gives vent to the smoke. 
This hole is not directly over the lire, lest the 
rain should extinguish it ; and the smoke there- 
fore naturally fills the place before it escapes. 
Such is the general structure of the houses in 
which one of the nations of this opulent and 
powerful island has been hitherto content to 
live. Huts however are not more uniform than 
palaces ; and this which 'tve rvere inspecting was 
very far from one of the meanest, for it was 
divided into several apartments ; and its inhabi- 
tants possessed such property as a pastoral poet 
might exalt into riches. 

When we entered, we found an old woman 
boiling goat’s fiesh in a kettle. She spoke little 
English, but we had interpreters at band, and 
she was willing enough to display her whole 
system of economy. She has five children, of 
which none su’e yet gone from her. The eldest, 
ahoy of thirteen, and her husband, who is eighty 


years old, were at work in the wood. Her two 
next sons were gone to Inverness to buy meai^ 
by which oatmeal is always- meant. Meal she 
considered as expensive food, and told us, that 
in spring, when the goats gave milk, the children 
could live without it. She is mistress of sixty 
goats, and I saw many kids in an enclosure at 
the end of her house. She had also some poul- 
try. By the lake we saw a potato-garden, and 
a small spot of ground on 'which stood four 
shocks, containing each twelve sheaves of bar- 
ley. She has all this from the labour of their 
own hands, and for ivhat is necessary to be 
bought, her kids and her chickens are sent to 
market. 

With the true pastoral hospitality, she asked 
us to sit down and drink wdiisky. She is reli- 
gious, and though the kirk is four miles off, 
probably eight English miles, she goes thither 
every Sunday. We gave her a shilling, and she 
begged snuff ; for snuff is the luxury of a High- 
land cottage. 

Soon afterwards we came to the General’s 
Hut, so called because it was the temporary 
abode of Wade while he siiperiotended the 
works upon the road. It is now a house of en- 
tertainment for passengers, and we found it not 
ill stocked with provisions. 

FALL OP FIERS, 

TowAxns evening we crossed, by a bridge, the 
river -which makes the celebrated Fall of Fiers. 
The country at the bridge strikes the imagina- 
tion with all the gloom and grandeur of Siberian 
solitude. The way makes a fiexture, and the 
mountains, covered witli trees, rise at once on 
the left hand and in front. We desired our 
guides to show us the Fail, and dismounting, 
clambered over very rugged crags, till I began 
to wish that our curiosity might have been grati- 
fied with less trouble and danger. We came at 
[ last to a place where we could overlook the river, 

[ and saw a channel torn, as it seems, through 
black piles of stone, by which the stream is ob- 
structed and broken, till it comes to a very steep 
descent, of such dreadful depth, that we -were 
naturally inclined to turn aside our eyes. 

But we visited the place at an unseasoriable 
time, and found it divested of its dignity and 
terror. Nature never gives every thing at once. 
A long continuance of dry weather, which made 
the rest of the way easy and delightful, deprived 
us of the pleasure expected from the Fall of 
Fiers. Tlie river having no w no water but what 
the springs supply, showed us only a swift cur- 
rent, clear and sballo-w, fretting over the asperi- 
ties of the rocky bottom ; and we were left to 
exercise our thoughts, by endeavouring to con- 
ceive the effect of a thousand streams poured 
from the mountains into one channel, struggling 
for expansion in a narrow passage, exasperated 
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Iiy rocks rising in their way, and at last dis- 
charging all their violence of waters by a sudden 
fall through the horrid chasm. 

The way now grew less easy, descending by 
an uneven declivity, but vvi thout either dirt or 
danger. We did not arrive at Fort Augustus 
till it was late. Mr. Boswell, who, between 
his father’s merit and his own, is sure of recep- 
tion wherever he comes, sent a servant before to 
beg admission and entertainment for that night. 
Mr. Trapaud, the governor, treated us with 
that courtesy which is so closely connected with 
the military character. He came out to meet 
us beyond the gates, and apologized that, at so 
late an hour, the rules of a garrison suffered him 
to give us entrance only at the postern. 

FOE.T AUGUSTUS. 

In the morning we viewed the fort, which is 
much less than that of St. George, and is said 
to be commanded by the neighbouring hills. It 
was not long ago taken by the Highlanders. 
But its situation seems well chosen for pleasure, 
if not for strength ; it stands at the head of the 
lake, and, by a sloop of sixty tons, is supplied 
from Inverness with great convenience. 

We were now to cross the Highlands towards 
the western coast, and to content ourselves with 
such accommodations, as a way so little fre- 
quented could afford. The journey was not 
formidahle, for it was hut of two days, very un- 
equally divided, because the only house where 
we could he entertained was not farther off than 
a third of the way. ^Ve soon came to a high 
hill, which we mounted by a military road, cut 
in traverses, so that, as we went upon a higher 
stage, we saw the baggage following us below in 
a contrary direction. To make this, way, the 
rock has been hewn to a level, %vith labour that 
might have broken the perseverance of a Roman 
legion. 

The country is totally denuded of its wood, 
but the stumps both of oaks and firs, which are 
still iound, show that it has been once a forest 
of large timber. I do not remember that we 
saw any animals, but we were told that, in the 
mountains, there are stags, roebucks, goats, and 
rabbits. 

We did not perceive that this tract was pos- 
sessed by human beings, except that once we 
saw a corn-field, in which a lady was walking 
with some gentlemen. Their house was cer- 
tainly at no great distance, but so situated that 
we could not descry it. 

Passing on through the dreariness of solitude, 
we found a party of soldiers from the fort, 
working on the road under the superintendence 
of a sergeant. We told them how kindly we 
had been treated at the garrison, and as we were 
enjoying the benefit of their labours, begged 
leave to show our gratitude by a small present. 


ANOCH. 

EaeIiT in the afternoon we came to Anoch, a 
village in Glenmoilison of three huts, one of 
which is distinguished by a chimney. Here we 
were to dine and lodge, and were conducted 
through the first room, that bad the chimney, 
into another lighted by a small glass window. 
The landlord attended us with great civility, 
and told us what he could give us to eat and 
drink. I found some books on a shelf, among 
which were a volume or more of Prideaux’s 
Connection. 

This I mentioned as something unexpected, 
and perceived that I did not please him. I 
praised the propriety of his language, and was 
answered that I need not wonder, for he had 
learned it by grammar. 

By subsequent opportunities of observation I 
foimd that my host’s diction had nothing pecu- 
liar. Those Highlanders that can speak En- 
glish, commonly speak it well, with few of the 
words, and little of the tone, by which a Scotch- 
man is distinguished. Their language seems to 
have been learned in the army or the navy, or 
by some communication with those who could 
give them good examples of accent and pronun- 
ciation. By their Lowland neighbours they 
would not willingly be taught ; for they have 
long considered them as a mean and degenerate 
race. These prejudices are wearing fast away; 
but so much of them still remains, that when I 
asked a very learned minister in the islands, 
which they considered as their most savage 
clans: “ Those, ^ said he, ^^that live next theLoxO’^ 
lands.^* 

As we came hither early in the day, we had 
time sufficient to survey the place. The house 
was built like other huts, of loose stones ; hut 
the part in which we dined and slept was lined 
with turf and wattled with twigs, which kept 
the earth from falling. Near it was a garden, 
of turnips, and a field of potatoes. It stands in 
a glen dr valley, pleasantly watered by a wind- 
ing river. But this country, however it may- 
delight the gazer or amuse the naturalist, is of 
no great advantage to its owners. Our landlord 
told us of a gentleman who possesses lands 
eighteen Scotch miles in length, and three in 
breadth ; a space containing at least a hundred 
square English miles. He has raised his rents, 
to the danger of depopulating his farms, and he 
fells his timber, and by exerting every art of 
augmentation, has obtained a yearly revenue of 
four hundred pounds, which for a hundred 
square miles is three halfpence an acre. 

Some time after dinner we were surprised by 
the entrance of a young woman, not inelegant 
either in mien or dress, who asked us whether 
we would have tea. We found that she was 
the daughter of our host, and desired her to 
make it. Her conversation, like her appear- 
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sBce; Tvas gentle and pleasing. We knew tkat 
the girls of the Highlands are all gentlewomen, 
and treated ker with gi*eat respect, which she 
received as customary and due, and was neither 
elated by it, nor confused, but repaid my civill. 
ties without embarrassment, and told me how 
much I honoured her country hy coming to sur- 
vey it. 

She had been at Inverness to gain the com- 
mon female qualidcations, and had, like her fa- 
ther, the English pronunciation. I presented 
her with a book, which 1 happened to have 
about me, and should not he pleased to think 
that she forgets me. 

In. the evening the soldiers, whom we had 
passed on the road, came to spend at our inn the 
iittle money that we had given them. They 
had the true military impatience of coin in their 
pockets, and had marched at least six miles to 
find the first place where liquor could he bought. 
Having never been before in a place so wild and 
unfrequented, I was glad of their arrival, be- 
cause I knew that we had made them friends ; 
and to gain still more of their good vr^ill, we 
went to them where they were carousing in the 
bam, and added something to our former gift. 
All that we gave was not much, hut it detained 
them in the barn, either merry or quaiTelling, 
the whole night, and in the morning they went 
back to their work, with great in^gnation at 
the bad qualities of whisky. 

“We had gained so much the favour of our 
host, that, when we left his house in the morn- 
ing, he walked by us a great way, and enter- 
tained us with conversation both on his own 
condition, and that of the country. His life 
seemed to be merely pastoral, except that he dif- 
fered from some of the ancient Nomades in 
having a settled dwelling. His wealth consists 
of one hundred sheep, as many goats, twelve 
milk-cows, and twenty-eight beeves ready for 
the drover. 

From him we first heard of the general dissa- 
tisfaction which is now driving the Highlanders 
into the other hemisphere ; and when I asked 
him whether they would stay at home, if they j 
were well treated, he answered with indigna- | 
tion, that no man willingly left his native coun- 
try. Of the farm, which be himself occupied, 
the rent had, in twenty-five years, been ad- 
vanced from five to twenty pounds, which he 
found himself so little able to pay, that he would 
be glad to try his fortune in some other place. 
Yet he owned the reasonableness of raising the 
Highland rents in a certain degree, and declared 
himself willing to pay ten pounds for the ground 
which lie had formerly had for five. 

Our host, having amused us for a time, re- 
signed us to our guides. The journey of this 
day was long, not that the distance was great, 
but that the way was difficult. W e were now 
in the bosom of the Highlands, trith fall leisure 


to contemplate the appearance and properties of 
mountainous regions, such as have been, in 
many countries, the last shelters of national dis- 
'tress, and are every where the scenes of adven- 
tures, stratagems, surprises, and escapes. 

Mountainous countries are not passed but 
with difficulty, not merely from the labour of 
climbing ; for to climb is not always necessary : 
but because that 'which is not mountain is com- 
monly bog, ‘through which the way must be 
picked with caution. Where there are hills, 
there is much rain, and the torrents pouring 
down into the intermediate spaces, seldom find 
so ready an outlet, as not to stagnate, till they 
have broken the texture of the ground. 

Of the hills, which our journey offered to the 
view on either side, we did not take the height, 
nor did we see any that astonished us with their 
loftiness. Towards the summit of one, there 
was a white spot, which I should have called a 
naked rock, hut the guides, who had better eyes, 
and were acquainted with the phenomena of 
the country, declared it to be sno-w. It had id- 
ready lasted to the end of August, and was 
likely to maintain its contest with the sun, til! 
it should be reinforced by winter. 

The height of mountains philosophically con- 
sidered, is properly computed from the suidace 
of the next sea j hut as it affects the eye or ima- 
gination of the passenger, as it makes either a 
spectacle or an obstruction, it must be reckoned 
from the place where the rise begins to make a 
considerable angle with the plain. In extensive 
continents the land may, hy gradual elevation, 
attain great height, without any other appear- 
ance than that of a plane gently inclined, and if 
a hill placed upon such raised ground be de- 
scribed, as having its altitude equal to the whole 
space above the sea, the representation tvill be 
fallacious. 

These mountains may be properly enough 
measured from the inland base; for it is not 
much above the sea. As w'e advanced at even- 
ing towards the w'estern coast, I did not observe 
the declivity to he greater tliau is necessary for 
the discharge of the inland waters. 

We passed many rivers and rivulets, which 
commonly ran with a clear shallow stream over 
a hard pebbly bottom. These channels, wdileh 
seem so much wider than the water that they 
convey would naturally require, are formed by 
the violence of wintry floods, produced by the 
accumulation of innumerable streams that fall 
in rainy weather froxn the hills, and bursting 
a-svay with resistless impetuosity, make them- 
selves a passage proportionate to their mass. 

Such capricious and temporary waters cannot 
be expected to produce many fish. The rapidity 
of the wintry deluge sweeps them away, and the 
scantiness of the summer stream would hardly 
sustain them above the ground. This is the 
reason why. In fording the northern rivers, no 
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Ssbes are seen, as in En^knd, wandering in 
the water. 

Of tbe hills many may he called, with 
Homer’s Ida, abundant in springs, but few can 
deserve the epithet which he bestows upon 
Pelion, by waving their leaves. They exhibit 
very little variety ; being almost wholly covered 
with dark heath, and even that seems to be 
checked in its growth. What is not heath is 
nakedness, a little diversified by now and then a 
stream rushing down the steep. An eye ac- 
customed to fiowery pastures and waving har- 
vests, is astonished and repelled by this wide ex- 
tent of hopeless sterility. The appearance is 
that of matter incapable of form or usefulness, 
dismissed by Nature from her care, and disin- 
herited of her kvours, left in its original ele- 
mental state, or quickened only with one sullen 
power of useless vegetation. 

It will very readily occur, that this unifor- 
mity of barrenness can afford very little amuse- 
ment to the traveller ; tbfit it is easy to sit at 
home and conceive rocks, and heath, and water- 
falls; and that these journeys are useless la- 
bours, which neither impregnate the imagina- 
tion, nor enlarge the understanding. It is true, 
that of far the greater part of things, we must 
content ourselves with such knowledge as de- 
scription may exhibit, or analogy supply; but 
it is true, likewise, that these ideas are always 
incomplete, and that, at least, till we have com- 
pared them with realities, vre do not know them 
to be just. As we see more, we become pos- 
sessed of more certainties, and consequently 
gain more principles of reasoning, and found a 
wider basis of analogy. 

Regions mountainous and wild, thinly in- 
habited, and little cultivated, make a great part 
of the earth, and he that has never seen them, 
must live unacquainted with much of the face 
of nature, and with one of the great scenes of 
human existence. 

As the day advanced towards noon, we en- 
tered a narrow valley not very flowery, but 
sufSciently verdant. Our guides told us, that 
the horses could not travel all day without rest i 
or meat, and entreated us to stop here, because | 
no grass would be found in any other place. 
The request was reasonable, and the argument 
cogent. We ‘therefore willingly dismounted, 
and diverted ourselves as the place gave us op- 
portunity. 

I sat down on a bank, such as a writer of 
romance might have delighted to feign. I had, 
indeed, no trees to •whisper over my head, but a 
clear rivulet streamed at my feet. The day 
was calm, the air soft, and all was rude- 
ness, silence, and solitude. Before me, and on 
either side, were high hills, which, by hindering 
the eye from ranging, forced the mind to find 
entertainment for itself. Whether I spent the 
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hour well I know not; for hei’e I first con- 
ceived the thought of this narration. 

We were in this place at ease and by choice, 
and had no evils to suffer or to fear; yet the 
imaginations excited by the view of an iinlmown 
and UR travelled wilderness are not such as arise 
in the artificial solitude of parks and gardens, a 
flattering notion of self-sufficiency, a placid in- 
dulgence of voluntary delusions, a secure ex- 
pansion of the fancy, or a cool concentration of 
the mental powers. The phantoms which 
haunt a desert ai'e want, and misery, and dan- 
ger; the evils of dereliction rusli upon the 
thoughts ; man is made unwillingly acquainted 
with his own weakness, and meditation, shows 
him only how little he can sustain, and how 
little be can perform. There were no traces of 
inhahitants, except perhaps a rude pile of clods 
called a summer hut, in which a herdsman had 
rested in the favourable seasons. Whoever had 
been in the place where I then sat, unprovided 
with provisions, and ig.uorant of the country, 
might, at least before the roads were made, hare 
wandered among the roiks, till he had perished 
with hardship, before he could have found either 
food or shelter. Yet what are these hillocks to 
the ridges of Taurus, or these spots of wilder- 
ness to the deserts of America ? 

I It was not long before we were invited to 
mount, and continued our Journey along the 
side of ar lough, kept full by many streams, 
which with more or less rapidity and noise 
crossed the road from the hills on the other 
hand. These currents, in their diminished 
state, after several dry months, afford, to one 
who has always lived in level countries, an un- 
usual and delightful speetEicle ; but in the rainy 
season, such as every winter may be expected to 
bring, must precipitate an iinpetuoiis and tre- 
mendous flood. X suppose the way by W^hich 
we went is at this time ini passable. 

GLEXSHEALS. 

The lough at last emled in a river broad and 
shallow like the I’est, but that it may be passed 
when it is deeper, there is a bridge over it# 
Beyond it is a valley called Glensheals, in- 
habited by the clan of Macrae. Here -^ve found 
a village called Aukuasheals, consisting of many 
huts, perhaps twenty, built all of dr^-stmie^ that 
is, stones piled up without mortar. 

We had, by the direction of the officers at 
Fort Augustus, taken bread for ourselves, and 
tobacco fo]^ those Kighlanders rriso might show 
us any kindness. Tve were now at a place 
where we could obtain mills:, but must have 
wanted bread if w’-e had not brought it The 
people of this valley did not appear to know any 
English, and our guides now became doubly 
necessary as interpreters. A Woman, whosd 
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but was distingnisbed by greater spaciousness 
and better arcbitecturej brought out some pails 
of milk. The villagers gathered about us in 
considerable numbers, I believe,' without any 
evil intention, hut with a very savage wildness 
of aspect and manner. When our naeal was 
over, Mr, Boswell sliced the bread, and divided 
it amongst them, as he supposed them never to 
have tasted a wh eaten loaf before. He then 
gave them little pieces of twisted tobacco, and 
among the children we distributed a small 
handful of halfpence, which they received with 
great eagerness. Yet I have been since told, 
that the people of that valley are not indigent; 
and when we mentioned them afterwards as 
needy and pitiable, a Highland lady let us know, 
that we might spare oui* commiseration ; for the 
dame whose milk we drank, had probably more 
than a dozen milk-cows. She seemed unwill- 
ing to take any price, hut being pressed to make 
a demand, at last named a shilling. Honesty 
is not greater, where elegance is less. One of 
the by-standers, as we %vere told afterwards, 
advised her to ask more, hut she said a shilling 
was enough. We gave her half-a-crown, and I 
hope got some credit by our behaviour ; for the 
company'said, if our interpreters did not flat- 
ter us, that they had not seen such a day since 
the old laird of Macleod passed through their 
country. 

The Macraes, as we heard afterwards in the 
Hebrides, were originally an indigent and subor- 
dinate clan, and having no farms nor stock, were 
in great numbers servants to the Maclellans, 
who, in the war of Charles the Fii’st, took arms 
at the call of the heroic Montrose, and wei’e, 
in one of his battles, almost all destroyed. The 
women that were left at home, being thus de- 
prived of their husbands, like the Scythian ladies 
of old, married their servants, and the Macraes 
became a considerable race. 

^ i 

THE HIGHLAKDS. 

As we coutinued our journey, we were at leisure 
to extend our speculations, and to investigate 
the reason of those peculiarities by which such 
rugged regions as these before us are generally 
distinguished. 

Mountainous countries commonly contain the 
original, at least the oldest, race of inhabitants, 
for they are. not easily conquered, because they 
must be entered by narrow ways, exposed to 
every power of mischief from those that occupy 
the heights ; and every new ridge is a new for- 
tress, w^here the defendants have again the same 
advantages. If the assailants either force the 
strait, or storm the summit, they gain only so 
much ground ; their enemies are fled to take 
possession of the next rock, and the pursuers 
stand at gaze, knowing neither where the ways 
of escape wind among the steeps, nor where the 


bog has firmness to sustain them : besides that, 
mountaineers have an agility in climbing and 
descending, distinct from strength or courage, 
and attainable only by use. 

If tbe war be not soon concluded, the in- 
vaders are dislodged by hunger ; for in those 
anxious and toilsome marches, provisions can- 
not easily he carried, and are never to be fouiuL 
The wealth of mountains is cattle, which, while 
the men stand in the passes the women drive 
away. ISuch lands at last cannot repay the ex- 
pense of conquest, and therefore, perhaps, have 
not been so often invaded by the mere ambition 
of dominion, as by resentment of robberies and 
insults, or the desire of enjoying in security the 
more fruitful provinces. 

As mountaineers are long before they are con- 
quered, they are likewise long before they are 
civilized. Men are softened by intercourse mu- 
tually profitable, and instructed by comparing 
their own notions with those of others. Thus 
Caesar found the maritime parts of Britain made 
less barbarous by their commerce with the 
Gauls. Into a barren and rough tract no stran- 
ger is brought either by tbe hope of gain or of 
pleasure. The inhabitants having neither com- 
modities for sale, nor money for purchase, sel- 
dom visit more polished places ; or if they do 
visit them, seldom return. 

It sometimes happens that by conquest, inter- 
mixture or gradual refinement, the cultivated 
parts of a country change tlieiv language. The 
mountaineers then become a distinct nation, cut 
off by dissimilitude of speech from conversation 
with their neighbours. Thus in Biscay, the ori- 
ginal Cantabrian, and in Balecarlia, tbe old 
Swedish still subsists. Thus Wales and the 
Highlands speak the tongue of the first inhabi- 
tants of Britain, while the other parts have re- 
ceived first the Saxon, and in some degree after- 
wards the French, and then formed a third lan- 
guage between them. 

That the primitive manners are continued 
where the primitive language is spoken, no na- 
tion will desire me to suppose, for the manners 
of mountaineers are commonly savage, but they 
are rather pi*oduced by their situation than de- 
rived from their ancestors. 

Such seems to he the disposition of man, that 
whatever makes a distinction produces rivalry. 
England, before other causes of enmity were 
found, was disturbed for some centuries by the 
contests of the northern and southern counties ; 
so that at Oxford the peace of study could for 
a long time he preserved only by choosing an- 
nually one of the proctors from each side of the 
Trent. A tract intersected by many ridges of 
mountains naturally divides Its inhabitants into 
I)etty nations, which are made by a thousand 
causes enemies to each other. Each will exalt 
its own chiefs, each will boast the valour of its 
men, or the beauty of its women, and every 
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claim of superiority instates competition; in- 
juries will sometimes be done, and be more in- 
juriously defended; retaliation will sometimes 
be attempted, and tbe debt exacted with too 
much interest. 

In the Highlands it was a law, that if a rob- 
ber was sheltered from justice, any man of the 
same clan might be taken in his place. This 
was a kind of irregular justice, which, though 
necessary in savage times, could hardly fail to 
end in a feud ; and a feud once kindled among 
an idle people, with no variety of pursuits to 
divert their thoughts, burnt on for ages, either 
sullenly glowing in secret mischief, or openly 
blazing into public violence. Of the eifects of 
this violent judicature, there are not wanting 
memorialss The cave is now to he seen, to 
which one of the Campbells, who had injured 
ihe Macdonalds, retired with a body of his own 
clan. The Macdonalds required the offender, 
and being refused, made a fire at the mouth of 
the cave, by which he and his adherents wei*e 
suffocated together. 

Mountaineers . are warlike, because by their 
feuds and competitions they consider themselves 
as surrounded with enemies, and are alw^ays 
prepared to repel incursions, or to make them. 
Like the Greeks in their unpolished state, de- 
scribed by Thucydides, the Highlanders, till 
lately, went always armed, and carried their 
weapons to visits, and to church, 

Mountaineers are thievish, because they are 
poor, and having neither manufactures nor 
commerce, can grow richer only by robbery. 
They regularly plunder their neighbours, for 
their neighbours are commonly their enemies; 
and having lost that reverence for property by 
whicli the order of civil life is preserved, soon 
consider all as enemies whom they do not reckon 
as friends, and think themselves licensed to in- 
vade whatever they are not obliged to protect. 

By a strict administration of the laws, since 
the laws have been introduced into tbe High- 
lands, this disposition to thievery is very much 
repressed. Thirty years ago no herd had ever 
been conducted through the mountains without 
paying tribute in the night to some of the clans ; i 
but cattle are now driven, and passengei‘s travel, 
without danger, fear, or molestation. 

Among a warlike people, the quality of high- 
est esteem is personal courage, and with the 
ostentatious display of courage are closely con- 
nected prompitude of offence, and quickness of 
resentment. The Highlanders, before they 
were disarmed, were so addicted to quarrels, 
that the boys used to follow any public pro- 
cession or ceremony, however festive or how- 
ever solemn, in expectation of the battle, which 
was sure to happen before the company dis- 
persed. 

Mountainous regions ai'e sometimes so remote 
from the seat of government, and so difficult of 


I access, that they are very little under the iii- 
[ fluence of the sovereign, or within the reach of 
national justice. Law is nothing without 
power; and the sentence of a distant court 
could not be easily executed, nor perhaps very 
safely promulgated, among men, ignorantly 
proud, and habitually violent, unconnected wdth 
the general system, and accustomed to reverence 
only their own lords. It has therefore been 
necessai'y to erect many particular jurisdictions, 
and commit the punishment of crimes, and the 
decision of right, to the proprietors of the coun- 
try who could enforce their own decrees. It 
immediately appears that such judges will be 
often ignorant, and often partial; but in the 
immaturity of political establishments no better 
expedient could be found. As government ad- 
vances tow'ards periection, provincial judicature 
is perhaps in every empire gradually abolished. 

Those who had thus the dispensation of law, 
were by consequence themselves lawless. Their 
vassals had no shelter from outrages and op- 
pressions; hut were condemned to endure, 
without resistance, the caprices of wantonness 
and the rage of cruelty. 

In the Highlands, some great lords had an 
hereditary jurisdiction over counties; and some 
chieftains over their own lands; till the final 
conquest of the Highlands afforded an oppor- 
tunity of crushing all the local courts, and of 
extending the general benefits of equal law to 
the low and the high, in the deepest recesses, 
and obscurest corners. 

While the chiefs had this resemblance of 
royalty, they had little inclination to appeal, on 
any question, to superior judicatures. A claim 
of lands between two powerful lairds was de- 
cided like a contest for dominion between 
sovereign powers. They drew their forces into 
the field, and right attended on the strongest. 
This was, in ruder times, the coannon practice, 
which the kings of Scotland could seldom con- 
trol. 

Even so lately as in the last years of king 
William a battle was fought at Mull Roy, on a 
plain a few miles to the south of Inverness, be- 
tween the clans of Mackintosh and Macdonald 
of Keppoch. Colonel Macdonald, the head of 
a small clan, refused to pay the dues demanded 
from him by Mackintosh, as his superior lord. 
They disdained the interposition of judges and 
laws, and calling each his folio-wers to maintain 
the dignity of the clan, fought a formal battle, 
in which several considerabie men fell on the 
side of Mackintosh, without a complete victory 
to either. This is said to have been the last 
open Tv^ar made between the clans by their own 
authority. 

The Highland loi'ds made treaties, and formed' 
alliances, of w'hich some traces may still be 
found, and some consequences still remain as 
lasting evidences of petty legality. The termsf. 
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of oiiQ of these confetleracies were, that each 
should support the other in the right, or in the 
■^\riong, except .against the king. 

The inhabitants of mountains form distinct 
races, and are careful to preserve their genea- 
logies.. Men in a small district necessarily 
mingled Mood by intermarriages, and combine 
at last into one family, with a common interest 
in the honour and disgrace of every individual. 
Then begins that union of affections, and co- 
operation of endeavours, that constitute a clan. 
They who consider themselves as ennobled by 
their family, will think highly of their proge- 
nitors ; and they who through successive gene- 
rations live always together in the same place, 
will preserve local stories and hereditary preju- 
dices. Thus every Highlander can talk of his 
ancestors, and recount the outrages which they 
suifered from the wicked inhabitants of the nest 
valley. 

Such are the effects of habitation among 
mountains, and such were the qualities of the 
Highlanders, while their rocks secluded them 
from the rest of manldnd, and kept them an 
unaltered and discriminated race. They are now 
losing their distinction, and hastening to mingle 
with the general community, 

GLENELG. 

We left Anknasheals and the Macraes in the 
afternoon, and in the evening came to Eatiken, 
a high hill on which a road is cut, but so steep 
and narrow that it is very diificult. There is 
now a design of making another way round the 
bottom. Upon one of the precipices, my horse, 
weary with the steepness of the rise, staggered 
a little, and I called in haste to the Highlander 
to hold him. This was the only moment of my 
journey, in which I thought myself endangered. 

Having surmounted the hill at last, we were 
told, that at Glenelg, on the seaside, we should 
come to a house of lime and slate and glass. 
This image of magnilicence raised our expecta- 
tion, At last we came to our inn, weary and 
peevish, and began to inquire for meat and 
beds. '' 

Of the provisions the negative catalogue was 
very copious. Here was no meat, no milk, no 
bread, no eggs, no wine. We did not express 
much satisfaction. Here, however, we were to 
stay. Whisky we might have, and I believe at 
last they caught a fowl and killed it. W’e had 
gome bread, and with that wet prepared ourselves 
to foe contente(h when we had a very eminent 
proof of Highland hospitality. Along some 
miles of the way, in the evening, a gentleman’s 
servant had kept us company on foot with very 
little notice on our part. He left us near 
Glenelg, and we thought on him no more till he 
came to us again in about two hours, with a 
present ixoin liis master of rum and sugar. I’he 


man had mentioned his company, and the gen- 
tleman, whose name I think is Gordon, well 
knowing the penury of the place, had this at- 
tention to two men, whose names perhaps he 
had not heard, by w’-bom his kindness was not 
likely to foe ever repaid, and who could be re- 
commended to him only by their necessities, 

Wc were now to examine our lodging. Out 
of one of the beds on which we were to repose, 
started up, at our entrance, a man black as a 
Cyclops from the forge. Other circumstances 
of no elegant recital concurred to disgust us. 
We had been frighted by a lady at Edinburgh, 
with discouraging representations of Highland 
lodgings. Sleep, however, w^as necessary. Our 
Eljghianders had at last found some liay, with 
which the inn could not supply them, I di- 
rected them to bring a bundle into the room, and 
slept upon it in my riding coat. Mi*. Boswell 
j being more delicate, laid himself sheets with hay 
over and under him, and lay in linen like a 
gentleman. 

SKY. ABMIBEL. 

In the morning, September the twentieth, we 
found ourselves on the edge- of the sea. Having 
procured a boat, we dismissed our Highlanders, 
whom I would recommend to the service of any 
future travellers, and were ferried over to the 
isle of Sky. We landed at Armidel, where we 
! were met on the sands by Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald, who was at that time therewith his 
lady, preparing to leave the island and reside at 
Edinburgh. 

Ai'midei is a neat house, built where the Mac- 
donalds had once a seat, which was burnt in 
the commotions that followed the lievolution. 
The Bridled orchard, which belonged to the 
former house, still remains. It is well shaded 
by tail ash-trees, of a species, as i\Ir. James tbie 
fossilist informed me, uncommonly valuable. 
This plantation is very properly mentioned iiy 
Dr. Campbell, in his new account of the st&te 
of Britain, and deserves attention; because it 
proves that the present nakedness of the He- 
brides is not wholly the fault of nature. 

As ive sat at Sir Alexander’s table, we wore 
entertained, according to the ancient usage ol 
the north, B’ith the melody of the bagpipe. 
Every thing in those coimtzies lias its history. 
As the bagpipex* was playing, an elderly gentle- 
man informed us, that in seme remote time, the 
Macdonalds of Glengary having been injured, 
or ofFended, by the inhabitants of Ciilloden, and 
resolving to have justice or vengeance, came to 
CuIIoden on a Sunday, where, ffxuTmg their ene- 
mies at worship, they shut them up in. the church, 
which they set on fire : mid this, said he, is th« 
tune which the piper played while they were 
burning. 

Narrations Illra thiy, iuHvever uncertain, do* 
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serve tile notice of a traveller, becawse tisey are 
tBe only records of a nation that has no Insto- 
rinns, and aftord the most genuine representa- 
tion of the life and character of the ancient 
HlgJdanders. 

Under the denomination of Highlander, are 
comprehended in Scotland all that now speak 
the Erse language, or retain the primitive man- 
ners, whether they live among the mountains 
or in the islands ; and in that sense I use the 
name, when there is not some apparent reason 
for making a distinction. 

In Sky I first observed the use of brogues, a 
kind of artless shoes, stitched with thongs so 
loosely, that though they defend the foot from 
stones, they do not exclude water. Brogues 
were formerly made of raw hides, with the hair 
inwards, and such are perhaps still used in rude 
and remote parts : hut they are said not to last 
above two days. Where life is somewhat im- 
proved, they are now made of leather tanned 
with oak-bark, as in other places, or with the 
bark of birch, or roots of tormentil, a substance 
recommended in defect of bark, about forty years 
ago, to the Irish tanners, by one to whom the 
parliament of that kingdom voted a reward. 
The leather of Sky is not completely penetrated 
by vegetable matter, and therefore cannot be 
very durable. 

My iiuiuiries about brogues gave me an early 
specimen of Highland information. One day I 
was told, that to make broguea was a domestic 
art, which every man practised for himself, and 
that a pair of brogues was the work of an hour. 

I supposed that the husband made brogues as 
the wife made an apron, till next day it was told 
me, that a brogue-maker was a trade, and that 
a pair would cost half-a-ci'own. It will easily 
occur that these representations may both be 
true, and that, in some places, men may buy 
them, and in others make them for themselves ; 
but I had both the accounts in the same house 
within two days. 

Blany of my subsequent inquiries upon more 
interesting topics ended in the like uncertainty. 
He that travels in the Highlands may easily 
saturate his soul with intelligence, if he will 
acquiesce in the first account. The Highlander 
gives to every question an answer so prompt and 
peremptory, that scepticism itself is dared into 
silence, and the mind sinks before the bold 
reporter in unresisting credulity j but if a second 
question be ventured, it brcsiks the enchant- 
ment ; for it is immediately discovered, that 
what was told so confidently was told at hazard, 
and that such fearlessness of assertion was either 
the sport of negligence, or the refuge of ignor- 
ance. 

If individuals are thus at variance with them- 
selves, it can be no wonder that the accounts of 
different men are contradictory. The traditions 
of an ignorant and savage • people have been for' 


ag-es negligently heard, and unskilfully related, 
i Distant events must have been mingled togefluu' 

■ and the actions of one man given to another. 

: These, however, are deficiencies in story, for 
which no man is now to be censured. It were 
enough, if what there is yet opportunity of ex- 
amining were accurately inspected and justly 
represented ; hut such is the laxity of Highland 
conversation, that the inquirer is kept in conti- 
nual suspense, and, by a kind of inteliectual 
retrogradation, knows less as he hears more. 

In the islands the plaid is rarely worn. The 
law by which the Highlanders Ijave been obliged 
to change the form of their dress, has, in all the 
places that we have visited, been imivereally 
obeyed. I have seen only one gentleman com- 
pletely clothed in the ancient habit, and by him 
it was worn only occasionally and wantonly. 
The common people do not think themselves 
under any legal necessity of having coats ; for 
they say that the law against plaids was made 
by Lord Hardwicke, and was in force only for 
his life : but the same poverty that made it then 
difficult for them to change their clothing, bin- 
ders them now from changing It again. 

The fillibeg, or lower garment;, is stil! very 
common, and the bonnet almost universal ; but 
their attire is such as produces, in a sufficient 
degree, the effect intended by the law, of abo- 
lishing the dissimilitude of appearance between 
the Highlandei’s and the other Inhabitants of 
Britain ; and, if dress he supposed to have much- 
influence, facilitates their coalition with their 
fellow-subjects. 

What we have long used, we naturally like ; 
and therefore the Highlanders were unwilling 
to lay aside their plaid, which yet to an nnprejii- 
diped spectator must appear an incommodious 
and cumbersome dress ; for hanging loose upon 
the body, it must flutter in a quick motion, of 
require one of the hands to 'keep It dose.; 'J'he 
Homans always laid aside the gown when they 
had anything to do. It was a dress so unsuit- 
able to war, that the same word which signified 
a gown, signified peace. The chief use of a 
plaid seems to be this, that they could coir.m o- 
diously wrap themselves In it whan they wun't* 
obliged to sleep vcitliout a better cover* 

In our passage from Scotlimd to Sky, we were 
wet for the first time with a shower. Tins was 
'the beginning of the ' Highland winter, after 
which we- were told that a succession of three 
dry days was not to be expected far hmny 
months. The winter of the liebrhles consists 
of little more than r.ain an<i wind. As they are 
surrounded by an ocean never frozen, the blasts; 
that come to them over the water, are too much 
softened to have the power of eoiigelation- 
The salt loughs, or inlets of the sea, which 
shoot very far hito the island, never have any 
ice upon them, ami the pools of IVesh water 
will never bear the walker. The snow litut 
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sometimes falls, is soon dissolved by the air, or 
the rain. 

This is not the description of a cruel climate, 
yet the dark months areher-e a time of great dis- 
tress; because the summer can do little more 
than feed itself, and ivinter comes with its cold 
and its scarcity upon families very slenderly 
provided. 

COMATACHAN IN SKY. 

The third or fourth day after oiu* amval at 
Armidel, brought us an invitation to the isle of 
Raasay, which lies east of Sky. It is incredible 
how soon the account of any event is propagated 
in these narrow countries by the love of talk, 
which much leisure produces, and the relief 
given to the mind in the penury of insular con- 
versation by a new topic. The arrival of 
strangers at a place so rarely visited, excites 
rumour, and quickens curiosity. I know not 
whether we touched at any comer, where fame 
had not already prepared us a reception. 

To gain a commodious passage to Baasay, it 
was necessary to pass over a large part of Sky. 
We were furnished therefore with horses and a 
guide. In the islands there are no roads, nor 
any marks by which a stranger may find his 
way. The horseman has always at his side a 
native of the place, who, by pursuing game, or 
tending cattle, or being often employed in mes- 
sages or conduct, has learned where the ridge of 
the hill has brfeadth sufiicient to allow a horse 
and his rider a passage, and where the moss or 
bog is hard enough to hear them. The hogs 
are avoided as toilsome at least, if not unsafe, 
and therefore the journey is made generally ' 
from precipice to precipice ; from which if the 
eye ventures to look down, it sees below a 
gloomy cavity, whence the rush of water is, 
sometimes heard. 

But there seems to be in all this more alarm 
than danger. The Highlander walks carefully 
before, and the horse accustomed to the ground, 
follows him with little deviation. Sometimes 
the hill is too steep for the horseman to keep 
his seat, and sometimes the moss is too tremu- 
lous to bear the double weight of horse and man. 
The rider then dismounts, and all shift as they 
can. 

Journeys made in this manner are rather 
tedious than long. A very few miles require 
several hours. From Armidel we came at night 
to Curiatachan, a house very pleasantly situated 
between two brooks, with one of the highest 
hills of the island behind it. It is the residence 
of Mr, Mackinnon, by #hom we were treated 
with very liberal hospitality, among a more 
numerous and elegant company than it could 
have been sujiposed easy to collect. 

The hill behind the house we did not climb. 
Xho weather was rough, and the height and 


steepness discouraged us. We were told that 
there is a cairn upon it. A cairn is a heap 
of stones thrown upon the grave of one eminent 
for dignity of birth, or splendour of achieve- 
ments. It is said, that by digging, an urn is 
always foxmd under these cairns ; they must 
therefore have been thus piled by a people whose 
custom was to burn the dead. To pile stones 
is, I believe, a northern custom, and to burn the 
body was the Roman practice ; nor do I know 
when it was that these two acts of sepulture 
were united. 

The weather was next day too violent for the 
continuation of our journey; but we had no 
reason to complain of the interruption. We 
saw 321 every place, what we chiefly desired to 
know, the manners of the peoj)le. We had 
company, and if we had chosen retirement, we 
might have had books. 

I never was in any house of the islands, 
where I did not find books in more languages 
than one, If I staid long enough to want them, 
except one from whieli the family was removed. 
Literature is not neglected by the higher rank 
of the Hebridians. 

It need not, I suppose, be mentioned, tliat in 
countries so little frequented as the islands, 
there are no houses where travellers are enter- 
tained for money. He that w'anders about these 
wilds, either procures x’econimendations to those 
whose habitations lie near his way, or when 
night and weariness come upon him, takes the 
chance of general hospitality. If he finds only 
a cottage, he can expect little more than shriter ; 
for the cottagers have little more for themselves ; 
hut if his good fortune bidngs him to the resi- 
dence of a gentleman, he will be glad of a stoi’m 
to prolong his stay. There is, however, one inn 
by the sca-side at Scoiisor, in Sky, where the 
post-office is kept. 

At the tables where a stranger is received,, 
neither plenty nor delicacy is wanting, A 
tract of land so thinly inhabited must have much 
wild fowl ; and I scarcely remember to have 
seen a dinner without them. The moorgame 
is every where to be had. That the sea abounds 
with fish, needs J30t to be told, for it supplies a 
great part of Europe. The isle of Sky has stags 
and roebucks, but no hares. They send vto-y 
numerous droves of oxen yearly to Englaixd, 
and therefore cannot be supposed to want beef 
at home. Sheep and goats are in great nmn- 
bers, and they have the common domestic fowls. 
But as here is nothing to he bought, every 
family must kill its own meat, and roast part of 
it somewhat sooner than Apicius would pre- 
scribe. Every kind of fiesii is undoubtedly 
excelled by the variety and emulation of Eng- 
lish markets ; but that which is not best xnay 
be yet very fiir from bad, and he that siiail com- 
plain of his fare in the Hebrides, has improve^ 
his delicacy more thajx his manhood. 
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Tbeir fowls are not like those plumped for 
sale hy the poulterers of Londoo, but they are 
as good as other places commonly afford, except 
that the geese, l>y feeding in the sea, have uni- 
versally a fishy rankness. 

These geese seem to be of a middle race, be- 
tween the wild and domestic kinds. They are 
so tame as to own a borne, and so wild as some- 
times to fly quite away. 

Their native bread is made of oats, or barley. 
Of oatmeal they spread very thin cakes, coarse 
and hard, to which unaccustomed palates are 
not easily reconciled. The barley cakes are 
thicker and softer ; I began to eat them without 
unwillingness ; the blackness of their colour 
raises some dislike, hut the taste is not disagree- 
able. In most honses there is wheat- floui*, with 
which we were sure to be treated if we staid 
long enough to have it kneaded and baked. As 
neither yeast nor leaven are used among them, 
their bread of every kind is unfermented. They 
make only cakes, and never mould a loaf. 

A man of the Hebrides, for of the women’s 
diet I can give no account, as soon as he appears 
in the morning, swallows a glass of whisky ; 
yet they are not a drunken race, at least I never 
was present at much intemperance ; hut no man 
is so abstemious as to refuse the morning dram, 
which they call a shalk. 

The word whisky • signifies water, and is ap- 
plied by way of eminence to strong watetf or 
distilled liquor. The spirit drunk in the North 
is drawn from barley. I never tasted it, ex- 
cept once for experiment at the inn in Inverary, 
when I thought it preferable to any English 
malt bi’andy. It was sti’ong, hut not pungent, 
and was free from the emp}’Teiimatic taste or 
smell. What was the process I had no oppor- 
tunity of inquiring, nor do I wish to improve 
the art of making poison pleasant. 

Not long after the dram, may be expected the 
breakfast, a meal in which the Scots, whether 
of the lowlands or mountains, must he con- 
fessed to excel us. The tea and coffee are ac- 
companied not only with butter, hut with ho- 
ney, consei’ves, and mamalades. If an epicure 
could remove by a wish, in quest of sensual gra- 
tifications, wherever he had supped he would 
breakfast in Scotland. 

In the islands, however, they do what I found 
it not very easy to endure. They pollute the 
tea-table by plates piled with large slices of 
Cheshire cheese, which mingles its less grateful 
odours with the fragrance of the tea. 

Where many questions are to be asked, some 
will be omitted. I forgot to inquire how they 
were supplied with so much exotic luxury. 
Perhaps the French may bring them wine for 
wool, and the Dutch give them tea and coffee at 
the fishing season, in exchange for fresh provi- 
sion. Their trade is unconstrained ; they pay 
no customs, for there is no officer to demand 


them; whatever, therefore, is made dear only 
by impost, is obtained here at an easy rate. 

A dinner in the Western Islands differs very 
little from a dinner in England, except that, in 
the place of tarts, there are always set different 
preparations of milk. This part of their diet 
will admit some improvement. Though they 
have milk, and eggs, and sugar, few of them 
know how to compound them in a castaid. 
Their gardens afford them no gi’eat variety, but 
they have always some vegetables on the table. 
Potatoes at least are never wanting, which, 
though they have not known them long, are 
iiotv one of the principal parts of their food. 
They are not of the mealy, but the viscous 
kind. 

Their more elaborate cookery, or made dishes, 
an Englishman, at the first taste, is not likely to 
approve, but the culinary compositions of every 
country are often such as become grateful to 
other nations only by degi*ees ; though I have 
read a French author, who, in the elation of his 
heart, says, that French cookery pleases ail 
foreigners, but foreign cookery never satisfies a 
Frenchman. 

Their suppers are like their dinners, various 
and plentiful. The table is always covered with 
elegant linen. Their plates for common use are 
often of that kind of manufacture which is 
called cream-coloured, or queen’s w’are. I'hey 
use silver on all occasions where it is common in 
England, nor did I ever find a spoon of horn 
but in one house. 

The knives are not often either very bright, 
or very sharp. They are indeed instruments of 
which the Highlanders have not been long ac- 
quainted with the general use. They were not 
regularly laid on the table, before the prohibit ion 
of arms, and the change of dress. Thirty years 
ago the Highlander wore his knife as a com- 
panion to his dirk oi* dagger, and tvhen the com- 
pany sat down to meat, the men who had knives 
cut the ffesh into small pieces for the women, 
who with their fingers conveyed it to their 
mouths. 

There was, perhaps, never any change of na- 
tional manners so quick, so great, and so ge- 
neral, as that which has operated in the High- 
lands hy the last conquest, and the subsequent 
laws. We came thither too late to see what we 
expected, a people of peculiar appearance, and 
a system of antiquated life. The clans retain 
little now of their original character ; their fe- 
rocity of temper is softened, their military ar- 
dour is extinguished, their dignity of independ- 
ence is depressed, their contemjd of govern- 
ment is subdued, and their reverence for their 
chiefs abated. Of what they had before the 
late conquest of their country, there remain 
only their language and their poverty. Their 
language is attacked on every side. Schools are 
erected, in which English only is taught, and 
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tbere were lately some wlio thoi|glit it reasoji- 
al)le to refaso tberii a version of the holy scrip- 
tures, that they might have no monument of 
their iriotber-tongue* 

That their poverty is gradually abated, cannot 
be mentioned among the un pleasing ctmse- 
fjuences of subjection. They are row ac- 
tjuaintecl with money, and the possibility of 
gain will by degrees make them industrious. 
Such is the effect of the late regulations, that a 
longer journey than to the Highlands must be 
taken by him whose curiosity pants for savage 
virtues and barbarous grandeur- 

KAASAY. 

At the lirst intermission of the stormy weather 
WQ were informed, that the boat, which was to 
convey us to Haasay, attended us on the coast. 
We had from this time our intelligence facili- 
tated, and our conversation enlarged, by tbe 
company of Mr. Macqueen, minister of a parish 
in Sky, whose knowledge and politeness give 
him a title equally to kindness and respect, and 
•tyho, from this time, never forsook us till we 
were preparing to leave Sky, and t6e adjacent 
places. 

The boat was under the direction of Mr. Mal- 
colm Macleod, a gentleman of Ilaasay, The 
water was calm, and the rowers were vigorous j 
so that our passage was quick and pleasant. 
When we came near the island, we saw the 
laird’s house, a neat modern fabric, and found 
Mr. Macleod, the proprietor of the island, with 
many gentlemen, expecting us on the beach. 
We had, as at all other places, some difficulty in 
landing. The crags were irregularly broken, 
and a false step would have been very mis- 
chievous. 

It seemed that tbe rocks might, with no great 
labour, have been hewn almost into a regular 
flight of steps j and as there are no other land- 
ing places, I considered this rugged ascent as 
the consequence of a form of life inured to 
hardships, and therefoi’e not studious of nice 
accommodations. But I know not whether, for 
many ages, it was not considered as a part of 
military policy, to keep the country not easily 
accessible. The rocks are natural fortifications, 
and an enemy climbing with, difficulty was 
easily destroyed by those who stood high above 
him. 

Our reception exceeded our expectations. 
"We ffiund nothing but civility, elegance, and 
pjteniy. After the usual refreshments, and tbe 
usual conversation, the evening came upon us. 
The carpet was then rolled off the floor j the 
musician was called, and the whole company 
was invited to dance, nor did ever fairies trip 
with gi’eater alacrity. The general air of fes- 
tivity, which predominated in this place, so far 
remote from all those regions which the mind 


has been used to cosHemplate as the mansions ot* 
pleasure, struck the imagination with a de« 
lightful surprise, analogous to that which is felt 
at an unexpected emersion from darkness into 
light. 

When it was time to sup, the dance ceased, 
and six and thirty persons sat down to two 
tables in the same room. After supper the la- 
dies sung Erse songs, to which I listened as an 
English audience to an Italian opera, delighted 
with the sound of W'ords which 1 did not uo- 
i derstand. 

I inquired the subjects of the songs, and was 
told of one, that it was a love-song, and of 
another, that it was a farewell composed by one 
of the islanders that was going, in this epidemi- 
cal fury of emigration, to seek his fortune in 
America. What sentiments would rise, on 
such an occasion, in the heart of one who had 
not been taught to lament by precedent, 1 
should gladly have known; but the lady, by 
whom 1 sat, thought herself not equal to the 
wmrk of translating. 

Mr. Macleod is the proprietor of the islands 
of E-aasay, Eona, and Eladda, and possesses an 
i extensive district in Sky. The estate has not, 

I during four hundred years, gained or lost a siu- 
[ gle acre. 

! One of the old Highland alliances has conti- 
nued for two hundred years, and is still subsist- 
ing between Macleod of Eaasay, and Macdonald 
of Sky, in consequence of which, tbe survivor 
always inherits the arms of the deceased ; a na- 
tural memorial of military friendship. At the 
death of the late Sir James Macdonald, his 
sword was delivered to the present laird of 
Eaasay. 

The family of Eaasay consists of the laird, 
the lady, three sons, and ten daughters. Eor 
the sons there is a tutor in the house, and the 
lady is said to be very skilful and diligent In 
the education of her girls. More gentleness of 
manners, or a more pleasing appeai*ance of do- 
mestic society, is not found in the most polished 
countries. 

Eaasay is the only inhabited island in Hr. 
Macleod’s possession. Rona and Eladda afford 
only pasture for cattle, of ^vhieh one hundred 
and sixty winter in Kona, under the superiii« 
tendance of a solitary herdsman. 

The length of Eaasay is, by computation, fif- 
teen miles, and the breadth two. These coun- 
tries have never been measured, and the com- 
putation by miles is negligent and arbitrary. 
We observed in travelling, that the nomioal and 
real distance of places had very little relation to 
each other. Eaasay probably contains near a 
hundred square miles. It affords not much 
ground, notwithstanding its extent, either for 
tillage or pasture ; for it is rough, rocky, and 
barren. Tlie cattle often perish by falling from 
the i>rec!piees. It is like the other islands, I 
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fMnk, generally naked of skade, but It is naked 
by neglecfc ; for tbc iaird bas an orchard, and 
very large forest trees grow about lus liouse. 
Like other hilly countries, it has many rivulets. 
One of the brooks turns a coyn-mill, and at least 
one produces trouts. 

In the streams or fresh lakes of the islands, I 
have never heard of any other fish than trouts 
and eels. The trouts which 1 have seen are not 
large ; the colour of their flesh is tinged as in 
England. Of their eels i can give no account, 
having never tasted them; for I believe they 
are not considered as wholesome food. 

It is not very easy to fix the principles upon 
tvhich mankind have agreed to eat some ani- 
mals, and reject others ; and as the principle is 
not evident, it is not uniform. That which is 
selected as delic£.^::e in one country, is by its 
neighbours abhorred as loathsome. The Nea- 
l>!)iitans lately x*efused to eat potatoes in a 
famine. An Englishman is not easily per- 
suaded to dine on snails -with an Italian, on 
frogs with a Frenchman, or on horse-flesh with 
a Tartar. The vulgar inhabitants of Sky, I 
know not whether of the other islands, hold 
not only eels, but pork and bacon, in abhor- 
rence, and accordingly I never saw a bog in the 
Hebrides, except one at Dunvegan. 

Raasay has wild fowl in abundance, hut 
neither deer, hares, nor rabbits. Why it has 
them not, might be asked, hut that of such 
questions there is no end. Why does any na- 
tion want what it might have? Why are not 
spices transplanted to America? Why does tea 
continue to bu brought from China? Life im- 
proves hut by slow degrees, and much in every 
place is yet to do. Attempts have been made 
to raise roebucks in ilaasay, but without effect. 
The young ones it is extremely difficult to rear, 
and the old can very seldom be taken alive. 

Hares and rabbits might be more easily ob- 
tained, That they have few or none of either 
in Sky, they impute to the ravage of the foxes, 
and have thei’erore set, for some years past, a 
price upon their heads, which, as the number 
was diminished, has been gradually raised, from 
three shillings and sixpence to a guinea, a sum 
GO great in this part of the world, that in a short 
time Sky may be as fi’ee from foxes, as England 
from wolves. The fund for these i*ewards is a 
tax of sixpence in the pound, imposed by the 
farmers on themselves, and said to be paid with 
great willingiK-'Ss. 

The beasts of prey in the islands are foxes, 
otters, and weasels. The foxes are bigger than 
those of England ; but the otters exceed ours in 
.‘I far greater proportion. I saw one at Armidel, 
of a siaie much beyond that which I supposed 
tljem ever to attain ; and Mr. Maclean, the heir 
fd‘ Col, a man of middle stature, informed me that 
lae orsce shot an otter, of wdiich the tail reached 
the ground, when ha held up the head to a level 


with his own. I expected the otter to have a 
foot particuiaidy formed for the ait of swim- 
ming,; but upon examination, I did not find it 
differing much from that of a spaniel. As he 
preys in the sea, he does little visible mischief, 
and is killed only for his fur. Whi te otters are 
sometimes seen. 

In B-aasay they might have hares and raubUs, 
for they have no foxes. Some depreciations, 
such as were never made befoi’c, have caused a 
suspicion that a fox has been lately landed in 
the island by spite or w^antonness. This ima- 
ginary stranger has never yet been seen, and 
therefore, perhaps, the mischief was done by 
some other animal. It is not likely that a 
creature so imgentle, whose head could have 
bean sold in Sky for a guinea, should foe kept 
alive only to gratily the malice of sending him 
to x»rey upon a neighbour : and the passage from 
Sky Is irider than a fox would venture to swim, 
unless he were chased by dogs into the sea, and 
perhaps then his strength would enable him to 
cross. How beasts of prey came into any is- 
lands, is not easy to guess. In cold countries 
they take advantage of hard winters, and travel 
over the ice ; but this is a very scanty solution ; 
for they are found where they have no discover- 
able means of coming, 

Tbe corn of this island is but little. 1 saw 
the harvest of a small field. The women reaped 
I the corn, and the men bound up tlie sheaves. 
The strokes of the .s!<.*kle were timed by the 
modulation of the harvest-song, in which all 
their voices were united. They accompany in 
the Highlands every action, which can be done 
in equ.'J time, with an appi*oprifited strain, 
which has, they say, not much meaning; but 
its effects are regularity and cheerfulness. I'he 
ancient proceleusniatic song, by which the 
rowers of galleys %vere animated, may be sup- 
posed to have been of this kind. 'I'here is now 
an oar-song used by the llehrUlians, 

The ground of Ilaasay seems fitter for cattle 
than for corn, and of black cattle I suppose the 
number is very great. The laird himself keeps 
a herd of four hundred, one hundred of which 
are annually sold. Of an extensive domain, 
which he holds in his own hands, h« considers 
the sale of cattle as repaying him the rent, and 
supports the plenty of a very liberal table with 
the remaining product. 

Raasay is supposed to have been very long- 
inhabited. On one side of It they show cave:J 
into which tlie rude nations of the first ages re- 
treated from tbe weather. These dreary rnules 
might have had other ’uses. 'Fhese is Rtrll a 
cavity near the house called the oai‘-ca?c, in 
which the seamen, after one of those piratlcai 
expeditions which In rougher times %vas very 
frequent, used, as tradition leiis, to hide their 
oara. This hollow' was near the sea, that no- 
thing so necessary might be fur to be fetched ; 
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aiul it was secret, tiiat eneinies, if they landed, 
roold find nothing. Y et it is not very evident of 
^vhat use it was to hide their oars from those, 
who, if they were masters of the coast, could 
take away their boats. 

A proof much stronger of the distance at 
which the first possessors of this island lived 
from the present time, is afforded hy the stone 
beads of arrows, which are very frequently 
picked up. The people call them elf-bolts, and 
believe that the fairies shoot them at the cattle. 
The / nearly resemble those which Mr. Banks 
has lately brought from the savage countries in 
the Pacific Ocean, and must have been made by 
a nation to which the use of metals w'as uu- j 
known. i 

I'he number of this little community has | 
never been counted by its ruler, nor have 1 ob- ! 
tained any positive account, consistent with the 
result of political computation. Not many 
years ago, the late laird led out one hundred 
men upon a militai’y expedition. The sixth 
part of a people is supposed capable of bearing 
arms : Raasay had therefore six hundred inhabi- 
tants, But because it is not likely that every 
man able to serve in the field w'ould follow the 
summons, or that the chief would leave his lands 
totally defenceless, or take away all the hands 
qualified for labour, let it be supposed, that half 
as many might be permitted to stay at home. 
The whole number then will be nine hundred, 
or nine to a square mile ; a degree of populous- 
ness greater than those tracts of desolation can 
often show. They are content with their 
country, and faithful to their chiefs, and yet 
uninfected with the fever of migration. 

Near the house at Haasay is a chapel unroof- 
ed and ruinous, which has long been used only 
as a place of burial. iVbout the churches in the 
islands are small squares enclosed with stone, 
which belong to particular families, as reposi- 
tories for the dead. At Raasay there is one, I 
think, for the proprietor, and one for some col- 
lateral house. 

It is told by Martin, that at the death of the 
lady of the island, it has been here the custom 
to ereet a cross. This we found not to be true. 
The stones that stand about the chapel at a 
small distance, some of which, perhaps, have 
crosses cut upon them, are believed to have 
been not funeral monuments, but the ancient 
boundaries' of the sanctuary or consecrated 
ground, 

Martin was a man not illiterate : he was an j 
inhabitant of Sky, and, therefore was within 
3*each of intelligence, and with no great diftl- 
culty might have visited the places which he 
undertakes to describe ; yet with all his oppor- 
tunities, he has often suffered himself to be 
deceived. He lived in the last century, when 
the chiefs of the dans had lost little of their 
original iufitience. The mountains wure yet 


unpenetrateff, no inlet was opened to foreign no- 
velties, and the feudal institutions operated upon 
life with their full force. He might therefore 
have displayed a series of subordination and a 
form of government, which in more luminous 
and improved regions, have been long forgotten, 
and have delighted his readers with many 
uncouth customs that are now disused, and 
wild opinions that prevail no longer. But lie 
probably had not knowledge of the world sufii- 
cient to qualify him for judging what W'ould 
desei’ve or gain the attention of mankind. The 
mode of life which w'-as familiar to himself, ho 
did not suppose unknown to others, nor imagine 
that he couid give pleasure by telling that, of 
wbidi it was, in his little country, Impossible to 
be ignorant. 

What he lias neglected, cannot now be per- 
formed. In nations, where there is hardly the 
use of letters, what is once out of sight is lost 
for ever. They think but little, and of their 
few thoughts, none are wastal on the past, in 
w^hich they are neither interested by fear nor 
hope. Their only registers are stated obser- 
vances and practical representations For this 
reason an age of ignorance is an age of cere- 
mony. Pageants, and processions, and com- 
memorations, gradually shrink away, as better 
methods come into use of recording events, and 
preserving rights. 

It is not only in Raasay that the chapel is un- 
roofed and useless; through the few islands 
which we visited we neither saw nor heard of 
any house of prayer, except in Sky, that was 
not in ruins. The malignant infiuence of Cal- 
vinism has blasted ceremony and decency to- 
gether ; and if the remembrance of papal super- 
i stition is obliterated, the monuments of papal 
I piety are likewise effaced. 

It has been, for many years, popular to talk 
of the lazy devotion of the Romish Clergy; 
over the sleepy laziness of men that erected 
churches, we may indulge our superiority xrith 
a new triumph, by comparing it with the fervid 
activity of those who suffer them to fail. 

Of the destruction of churches, the decay of 
religion must in time be the consequence ; for 
while the public acts of the ministry are now- 
performed in houses, a very small number can 
be present; and as the greater part of the 
islanders make no use of books, all must neces- 
sarily live ill total ignorance w’ho want the op- 
portunity of vocal iostruction. 

From these remains of ancient sanctity, which 
are every where to be found, it has been conjec- 
tui‘e<i that, for the last two centuries, the in- 
habitants of the islands have decreased in num- 
ber. This argument, -which supposes that the 
churches have been suffered to fall, only because 
they were no longer necessary, -u-ould have some 
force, if the housesof worship still remaining were 
sufficient for the people. But since they have 
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Slow no ciiurdies at ali» these venerable frag- 
ments do not prove the people of former times to 
have been more numerous, but to have been 
more devout. If the inhabitants were doubled, 
with their present principles, it appears not that 
any provision for public worship would be made. 
Where the religion of a country enforces con- 
secrated buildings, the number of those build- 
ings may be supposed to afford some indication, 
however uncertain, of the populousness of the 
place 5 but where by a change of manners a na- 
tion is contented to live without them, their 
decay implies no diminution of inhabitants. 

Some of these dilapidations are said to be 
found in islands now uninhabited : but I doubt 
whether we can thence infer that they were ever 
peopled. The religion of the middle age is well 
known to have placed too much hope in lonely 
austerities. Voluntary solitude was the gi'eat 
art of propitiation, by which crimes were effaced, 
and conscience was appeased ; it is therefore 
not imlikely, that oratories were often built in 
places where retirement was sure to have no 
disturbance. 

Raasay has little that can detain a traveller, 
except the laird and his family ; but their power 
wants no auxiliai’ies. Such a seat of hospita- 
lity, amidst the winds and waters, fills the ima- 
gination with a delightful contrariety of images. 
Without is the rough ocean and the rocky land, 
the beating billows and the howling storm : 
within is plenty and elegance, beauty and gayety, 
the song and the dance. In Raasay, if 1 could 
have found an Ulysses, I had fancied a Phseacia. 

DITKVEGAN. 

At Raasay, by good fortune, Macleod, so the 
chief of the clan is called, was paying a visit, 
and by him we were invited to his scat at Dun- 
vegan. Raasay has a stout boat, built in Nor- | 
way, in which, with six oars, he conveyed us i 
back to Sky. We landed at Port Re, so called | 
because James the PIfth of Scotland, who had 
curiosity to visit the islands, came into it. The 
port is made by an inlet of the sea, deep and 
narrow, where a ship lay waiting to dispeople 
Sky, by carrying the natives away to America. 

In coasting Sky, we passed by the cavern in 
which it was the custom, as Martin relates, to 
catch birds in the night, by making a fire at the 
entrance. This practice is disused ; for the 
birds, as is known often to hap^pen, have changed 
their haunts. 

I'lere we dined at a public house, I believe 
the only inn of the island, and having mounted 
our horses, travelled in the manner already de- 
scribed, till we came to Kingsborough, a place 
distinguished by that name, because the king 
lodged here when he landed at Port Re. We 
were entertained with the usual hospitality fey 
Mr. Macdonald, and his lady Flora Macdonald, 


a name that will be mentioned in history, and if 
courage and fidelity fee virtues, mentioned wit!i 
honour. She is a woman of middle stature, soft 
features, gentle manners, and elegant presence. 

In the morning we sent our horses round a 
promontory to meet us, and spared ourselves 
part of the day’s fatigue, by crossing an arm of 
the sea. We had at last some difficulty in com- 
ing to Danvegan ; for our way led over an ex- 
tensive moor, where every step was to be taken 
with caution, and we were often obliged to alight 
because the ground could not be trusted. In 
travelling this watery fiat, I perceived that it 
had a visible declivity, and might without much 
expense or difficulty be drained. But difficulty 
and expense are relative terms, which have dif- 
ferent meanings in different places. 

To Dun vegan we came, very willing to be at 
rest, and found our fatigue amply recompensed 
by oiw reception. Lady Blacleod, who had lived 
many years in England, was newly come hither 
with her son and four daughters, who knew all 
the arts of southern elegance, and all the modes 
of English economy. Here therefore we set- 
tled, and did not spoil the present hour with 
thoughts of departure. 

Dunvegan. is a rocky prominence, that juts 
out into a bay, on the west side of Sky. The 
bouse, which is the principal seat of Macleod, 
is partly old and partly modern ; it is built upon 
the rock, and looks upon the water. It forms 
two sides of a small square ; on the third side is 
the skeleton of a castle of unknown antiquity, 
supposed to have been a Norwegian fortress, 
when the Danes were masters of the islands. It 
is so nearly entire, that it might have easily been 
made habitable, were there not an ominous tra- 
dition in the family, that the owner shall not 
long outlive the reparation. The grandfather of 
the present laird, in defiance of prediction, began 
the work, but desisted in a little time, and ap- 
plied his money to worse uses. 

As the inhabitants of the Hebrides lived, for 
many ages, in continual expectation of hostili- 
I ties, the chief of every clan resided in a fortress, 
t This house was accessible only from the waiter, 
till the last possessor opened an entrance by 
stairs upon the land. 

They had formerly reason to be afraid, not 
only of declared wars and authorised invaders, 
or of roving pirates, which in the northern seas 
must have been very common; but of inroads 
and insults from rival clans, who, in the pleni- 
tude of feudal independence, tisked no leave of 
their sovereign to make war on one another. Sky 
has been ravaged by a feud between the two 
mighty powers of Macdonald and Madeod. 
Macdonald having married a Aladeod, upon 
some discontent dismissed her, perhaps bt'cause 
she had brought him no children. Before the reign 
of James the Fifth, a Highland laird made a trial 
of his wife for a certain time, and if slie did not 
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please him, he was then at liberty to send her 
away. This howevex* must always have offended, 
and Macleod resentiogthe injury, whatever were 
its circumstances, declai-edv that the wedding 
had been solemnized without a bonfire, but that 
the separation should be better illuminated ; and 
raising a little army, set fire to the tex-ritories of 
Macdonald, who returned a visit, and prevailed. 

Another storj^ may show the disorderly state 
of insular neighbourhood. The inhabitants of 
the isle of Egg, meeting a boat manned by 
Macieods, tied the crew hand and foot, and set 
them adrift. Macleod landed upon Egg, and 
demanded the offenders; hut the inhabitants 
refusing to surrender them, retreated to a cavern, 
into which tliey thought their enemies unlikely 
to follow them. Macleod choked them with 
smoke, and left them lying dead by families as 
they stood. 

Here the violence of the weather confined us 
for some time, not at all to our discontent or in- 
coxivemencc. W e would indeed very willingly 
have visited the islands, which might be seen 
from the house, scattered in the sea, and I was 
particularly desirous to have viewed Isay ; hat 
the storms did not permit us to launch a boat, 
find xvere condemned to listen in idleness to 
the wind, except when we were better engaged 
by listening to the ladies. 

AVe had here more wind than waves, and suf- 
fered the severity of a tempest, without enjoying 
its magnificence. The sea being broken by the 
multitude of islands, docs not roar with so much 
noise, nor beat the stomx with such foamy 
violence, as I have remarked on the coast of 
Sussex. Though, while I was in the Hebrides, 
the wind was extreuxely turbulent, I never saw 
very high billows. 

The country about Dunvegan is rough and 
barren. There are no trees except in the or- 
chard, xvhich is a low sheltered spot suiTounded 
with a wall. 

When this house was intended to sustain a 
siege, a well was made in the court, by boring 
the rock downwards, till water was found, which 
though so near to the sea, I have not heard men- 
tioned as bj'ackish, though it has some hai*dness, 
or other qualities, which make it less fit for use ; 
and the faTuily is noxv better supplied from a 
stream, which runs by the rock, from two pleas- 
ing waterfalls. 

Here we saw some traces of former manners, 
mxd heard some standing tj’aditions. In the 
house is kept an ox’s horn, hollowed so as to hold 
perhaps two quarts, which the heir of Macleod 
was expected to swallow at one draught, as a 
test of his manhood, before he was permitted to 
bear arms, or could claim a seat amoxig the men. 

It is held that the return of the laird to Dunve- 
gan, after any consideraHe absence, produces a 
plentiful capture of herrings; and that, if any 


woman crosses the water to the opposite island, 
the herrings xvill desert the coast. Boetius tells 
the same of some other place. This tradition is 
not uniform. Some hold that no woman may pass, 
and others that none may pass but a Macleod. 

Among other guests which the hospitality of 
Dunvegan brought to the table, a visit w^as paid 
by the laird and lady of a small island south of 
Sky, of which the proper name is Muack, which 
signifies swine. It is commonly called Muck, 
which the proprietor not liking, has endeavoiii'cd., 
without effect, to change to Monk. It is usual 
to call gentlemen in Scothiisd by the name of 
their possessions, as Raasay, Beniera, Loch Boy, 
a prac-tice necessary In countries inhabited by 
clans, where all that live in the same tendtory 
have one name, and must be therefore discrimi- 
nated by some addition. This gentleman, whose 
name, I think, is Maclean, should be regularly 
called Muck; but the appellation, which he 
thinks too coarse for his island, he would like 
still less for himself, and he is therefore addres- 
sed by the title of Isle of Muck. 

This little island, however it be named, is of 
considerable value. It is two English miles long, 
and three quarters of a mile broad, and conse- 
quently contains only nine hundred and sixty 
English acres. It is chiefly arable. Half of 
this little dominion the laird retains in his own 
hand, and on the other half, live one hundred 
and sixty persons, w’ho pay their rent by exported 
corn. Vfbat rent they pay, we were not told, 
and could not decently inquire. The propor- 
tion of the people to the land is such, as the 
most Textile countries do xiot commonly maintain. 

The laird having till his people under his im- 
mediate view, seems to be very attentive to their 
happiness. The devastatioxi of the small-pox, 
when it visits places where it comes scldonx, is 
well known. He has disarmed it of its terror 
at Muack, by inoculating eighty of his people. 
The expense xvas two shillings and sixpence a- 
head. Xffany trades they cannot bare among 
them, but upon occasion, he fetches a smith from 
the isle of Egg, and has a tailor from the main 
land, six times a-year. This island xvell de- 
served to be seen, but the laird’s absence left m 
no oppoi’tunity. 

Evei-y inhabited island has its appendant and 
subordinate islets. Aluck, how*ever small, hr.s 
yet others smaller about it, one of which has 
only ground sufficient to afford pasture for three 
wethers. 

At Dunvegfax I had tasted lotus, ami was in 
danger of forgetting that I xvas ever to depart, 
till Ml*. Boswell sagely repi'oached me with my 
sluggishness and softness. I had no very forcible 
defence to make ; and we agi’eed to pursue our 
journey. Macleod accompanied us to Ulinish, 
where we were entertained by the sheriff of tiso 
island. 
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ULINiSH. 

Mr. Macqueen travelled with us, and directed 
cur attention to all that was worthy of observa- 
tion. With him we went to see an ancient 
building, called a dun or borough. It was a cir- 
cular enclosure, about forty-two feet in diame- 
ter, walled round with loose stones, perhaps to 
the height of nine feet. The walls are very 
thick, diminishing a little towards the top, and 
though in these countries stone is not brought 
far, must have been raised with much labour. 
Within the great circle were several smaller 
rounds of wall, which formed distinct apart- 
ments. Its date and its use are unknown. 
Some suppose it the original seat of the chiefs of 
the Macieods. Mr. Macqueeri thought it a 
Danish fort. 

The entrance is covered with flat stones, and 
is narrow-i, because it was necessary that the 
stones which lie over it, should reach from one 
wall to the other j yet, strait as the passage is, 
they seem heavier than could have been placed 
where they now lie, by the naked strength of as 
many men as might stand about them. They 
were probably raised by putting long pieces of 
wood under them, to which the action of a long 
line of lifters might he applied. Savages, in all 
countries, have patience proportionate to their 
unskiifulness, and are content to attain their end 
by very tedious methods. 

If it was ever roofed, it might once have 
been a dwelling, but as there is no provision for 
water, it could not have been a fortress. In 
Sky, as in every other place, there is an ambi- 
tion of exalting whatever has survived memory, 
to some important use, and refemng it to very 
remote ages. I am inclined to suspect that in 
lawless times, when the inhabitants of every 
mountain stole the cattle of their neighbour, I 
these enclosures were used to secure the herds 
and flocks in the night. When they were dri- 
ven within the wall, they might be easily watch- 
ed, and defended as long as could be needful ; 
for the robbers durst not wait till the injured 
clan should And them in the nsorning. 

The interior enclosures, if the whole building 
were once a house, were the chambers of the 
chief inhabitants. If it was a place of security 
for cattle, they were probably the shelters of the 
keepers. 

From the Dun we were*- conducted to another 
place of security, a cave carried a great way 
under ground, which had been discovered by 
digging after a fox- These caves, of which 
many have been found, and many probably 
remain concealed, are formed, I believe, com- 
monly by taking advantage of a hollow, where 
banks or rocks rise on either si<le. If no such 
place can .be found, the ground must be cut 
away. The walls are made by piiiiig stones 
against the earth, on either side. It is then 


roofed by large stones laid across the cavern, 
which therefore cannot be wide. Over the roof, 
turfs were placed, and gi’ass was suffered to 
grow'- ; and the mouth was concealed by bushes, 
or some other cover. 

These caves were represented to us as the 
cabins of the first rude inhabitants, of ivhich, 
however, I am by no means persuaded. This 
was so low, that no man could stand upright in 
it. By their construction they are all so nar- 
row, that two can never pass along them toge- 
ther, and being subterraneous, they most be al- 
ways damp. They are not the work of an age 
much luider than the present; for they are 
formed vidth as much art as the construction of 
a common hut requires. I imagine them to 
have been places only of occasional use, in which 
the islander, upon a sudden alarm, hid his uten- 
sils or his clothes, and perhaps sometimes his 
wife and children. 

This cave we entered, but could not proceed 
the whole length, and %vent away without know- 
ing how far it was carried. For this omission 
w’e shall he blamed, as we j>erhaps have blamed 
I other travellers ; hut the day was rainy, and the 
ground was damp. Vie bad with m neither 
spades nor pickaxes, mid if love of ease sur- 
mounted our desire of kno wdedge, the offence 
has not the invidiousness of singularity. 

Edifices, either standing or ruined, are the 
chief records of an iUiterate nation. In s*>ine 
part of this jotirney, at no great distance from 
our way, stood a shattered fortress, of which 
the learned minister, to whose communication 
we are much indebted, gave us an account. 

'i'hose, said he, are the wjills of a place of re- 
fuge, built in the. time of James the Sixth, by 
Hugh Macdonald, who was next iieir to the 
dignity and fortune of his chief. Hugh, being 
so near his %vish, w'as impatient of delay ; and 
had ai‘t and influence suiiicituit to engage seve- 
ral gentlemen in a plot against the laird’s life. 
Something must be stipulated on both sides ; for 
they would not dip their hands in blood merely 
for Hugh’s advancement. The compact wa* 
formally written, signed by the conspirators, 
and placed in the hands of one Macleod. 

It happened that Macleod had sold some 
cattle to a drover, who, not having ready money, 
gave him a bond for payment. The debt was 
discharged, and the bond redemanded ; which 
Maclebd, who could not read, intemling to put 
into his hands, gave him the conspiracy. The 
drover, when he had read the paper, delivered 
it privately to Macdonald, who being thus in- 
formed of his danger, called his friends together, 
and provided for his safety. He made a public- 
feast, and inviting Hugh 3lHC€ionaId and his 
confederates, placed each of them at the table 
between two men of known fidelity. The ciun- 
pact of conspiracy was then shownt, and every 
man confronted with his own name. Mactkmald 
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acted with great moderation. He upbraided 
Hugh both with disloyalty and ingratitude ; 
but told the rest, that he considered them as 
men deluded and misinformed. Hugh was 
sworn to fidelity, and dismissed with his com- 
panions ; but be was not generous enough to be 
reclaimed by lenity ; and finding no longer any 
countenance among the gentlemen, endeavoured 
to execute the same design by meaner hands. In 
this practice he was detected, taken to Macdo- 
Raid’s castle, and imprisoned in the dungeon. 
When he was hungry, they let down a plentiful 
meal of salted meat j and when, after his repast, 
he called for drink, conveyed to him a covered 
cup, which, when he lifted the lid, he found 
empty. From that time they visited him no 
more, but left him to perish in solitude and 
darkness. 

We were then told of a cavern by the seaside, 
remarkable for the powerful reverberation of 
sounds. After dinner we took a boat, to ex- 
plore this curious cavity. The boatmen, who 
seemed to be of a rank above that of common 
drudges, iin^uired who the strangers wex’e ; and 
being told we came one fi*om Scotland, and the 
other from England, asked if the Englishman 
could z’ecount a long genealogy* What answer 
was given them, the conversation being in Erse, 
I was not much inclined to examine. 

They expected no good event of the voyage ; 
for one of them, declared that he heard the cry 
of an English ghost. This omen I was not told 
till after our return, and therefore cannot claim 
the dignity of despising it. 

The sea was smooth. We never left the shore, 
and came without any disaster to the cavern, 
which we found rugged and misshapen, about 
one hundred and eighty feet long, thirty wide 
in the broadest part, and in the loftiest, as we 
guessed, about thirty high. It was now dry, 
but at high water the sea rises in it near six feet. 
Here I saw what I had never seen before, lim- i 
pets and muscles m their natural state. But as 
a new testimony to the veracity of common 
fame, here was no echo to be heard. 

We then walked through a natural arch in 
the rock, which might have pleased us by its 
novelty, had the stones, which encumbered our 
feet, given us leisure to consider it. We were 
shown the gummy seed of the kelp, that fastens 
itself to a stone, from which it grows into a 
strong stalk- 

In our return, we found a little boy upon the 
point of a I’ock, catching with his angle a supper 
for the family. We rowed up to him, and bor- 
rowed his rod, with which Mr. Boswell caught 
a cuddy. 

The cuddy is a fish of which I know not the 
philosophical name. It is not much bigger than 
a gudgeon, but it is of great use in these islands, 
as it afiords the lower people both food and oil 


for their lamps. Cuddies are so abundant, at 
some times of the year, that they are caught 
like white bait in the Thames, only by dipping 
a basket and drawing it back. 

If it were always practicable to fish, these 
islands could never be in much danger from 
famine : but unhappily, in the ivinter, when 
other provision fiiils, the seas are commcnly too 
rough for nets, or boats, 

TALISKEH IK SET. 

From Uliiiish our next stage was to Tailsker, 
the house of colonel Macleod, an officer in the 
Dutch service, who in this time of universal 
peace, has for several years been permitted to be 
absent fx’om his regiment. Having been bred to 
physic, he is consequently a scholar) and hist 
lady, by accompanying him in his different 
places of residence, is become skilful in several 
languages. Talisker is the place beyond all that 
I have seen, from which the gay and the jovial 
seem utterly excluded; and where the hermit 
might expect to grow old in meditation, without 
possibility of disturbance or interruption. It is 
situated very near the sea, but upon a coast 
where no vessel lands hut when it Is driven by a 
tempest on the rocks. Towards the land are 
lofty hills streaming with waterfalls. The gar- 
den is sheltered by firs, or pines, which gi*ow 
there so prosperously, that some W’hich the pre- 
sent inhabitant planted, are very high and thick. 

At this place we very happily met with Air. 
Donald Alaclean, a young gentleman, the eldest 
son of the laird of Col, heir to a very great ex- 
tent of land, and so desirous of iinjiroving his 
inheritance, that he spent a considerable time 
among the farmers of Hertfordshire and Hamp- 
shire, to learn their practice. He worked with 
his own hands at the principal operations of 
agi’icuiture, that he might not deceive himself 
by a false opinion of skill, which if he should 
! find it deficient at home, he had no means o£ 
completing. If thti world has agreed to praise 
the travels and manual labours of the czar of 
Muscovy, let Col have his share of the like ap- 
plause, In the proportion of his dominions to 
the empire of lliissia. 

This young gentleman was sporting in the 
mountains of Sky, and when he was weary T.vith 
following his game, repaired for lodging to Ta- 
lisker. At night he missed one of his dogs, and 
■Rffien he went to seek him in the monihig, 
found two eagles ftieding on his carc:tss. 

•Col, for he must he named by his possessions, 
hearing that our intention was to visit Iona, of-' 
fered to conduct us to his chief, Sir Allan Mac- 
lean, who lived in the isle of Inch Kenneth, 
and would readily find us a convenient passage. 
From this time was formed an acquaintance, 
which being begun by kindness, was acddenl- 
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ally caiitmued by constraint ; we derived much 
pleasure from it, and I hope have given him no 
reason to repent it. 

The weather was now almost one continued 
storm, and we were to snatch some happy inter- 
mission to be conveyed to Mull, the third island 
of the Hebrides, lying about a degree south of 
Sky, w'hence we might easily find our tvay to 
Inch Kenneth, where Sir Allan Maclean resid- 
ed, and afterward to Iona. 

For this purpose the most commodious station 
that we could take was Armidel, which Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald had now left to a gentleman 
who lived there as his factor or steward. 

In our way to Armidel was Coriatachan, where 
we had already been, and to which therefore we 
were very willing to return. Wc staid however so 
long at Taiisker, that a great part of our journey 
was performed in the gloom of the evening. In 
travelling even thus almost without light through 
naked solitude, when there is a guide whose con- 
duct may be trusted, a mind not naturally too 
much disposed to fear, may preserve some de- 
gree of cheerfulness ; but what must he the 
solicitude of him who should be wandering, 
among the crags and hollows, benighted, igno- 
rant, and alone? 

The fictions of the Gothic romances were 
not so remote from credibility as they are now 
thought. In the full pi*evalence of the feudal 
institution, when violence desolated the world, 
and every baron lived in a fortress, forests and 
castles were regularly succeeded by each other, 
and the adventurer might very suddenly pass 
from the gloom of woods, or the ruggedness of 
moors, to seats of plenty, gayety, and magnifi- 
cence. Whatever is imaged in, the wildest talc, 
if giants, dragons, and enchantment be ex- 
cepted, would he felt by him, who, wandering in 
the mountains without a guide, or upon the sea 
without a pilot, should be carried, amidst his 
terror and uncertainty, to the hospitality and 
elegance of Raasay or Dunvegan. 

To Coriatachan at last we came, and found 
ourselves welcomed as before. Here we staid 
two days, and made such inquiries as curiosity 
suggested. The house was filled with company, 
among whom Mr. Blacpherson and his sister 
distinguished themselves by their politeness and 
accomplishments. By him we were invited to 
Ostig, a house not far from Armidel, where we 
might easily hear of a boat, when the weather 
would sufPer us to leave the island. 

osrio sxY. 

At Ostig, of ivhich Mr. IWacpherson is minister, 
we were entertained for some days, then removed 
to Armidel, where we finished our ohsei-v'ations 
on the island of Sky. 

As this island lies in the fifty-seventh degree, 
the air cannot be supposed to have much warmth. 


The long continuance of the sun above the hoii 
zon, does indeed sometimes produce great heat in 
northern latitudes ; but this can only happen in 
sheltered places, where the atmosphere is to a 
certain degree stagnant, and the same mass of 
air continues to receive for many hours the rays 
of the sun, and the vapours of the earth. Sky 
lies open on the west and north to a vast extent 
of ocean, and is cooled in the summer by a per- 
petual ventilation, but by the same blast is kept 
warm in winter. Their weather is not pleasing. 
Half the year is deluged with rain. Fz*om the 
autumnal to the vernal equinox^ a dry day is 
hardly known, except when the showers are sus- 
pended by a tempest. Under such skies can be 
expected no great exuberance of vegetation. 
Their winter overtakes their summer, and their 
harvest lies upon the ground drenched with rain. 
The autumn struggles hard to produce some ot 
our early fruits. I gathered goosebeiTies in Sep- 
tember; but they were small, and the husk was 
thick. 

The winter is seldom such as puts a full stop 
to the growth of plants, or reduces the cattle to 
live wholly on the suiplusage of the summer. 
In the year seventy-one they had a severe sea- 
son, remembered by the name of the Black 
Spring, from which the island has not yet re- 
covered. The snow lay long upon the ground, 
a calamity hardly known before. Part of their 
cattle died for want, part were unseasonably sold 
to buy sustenance for the owners ; and, what I 
have not read or heard of before, the kine that 
survived were so emaciated and dispirited, that 
they did not require the male at tins usual time. 
Many of the roebucks perished. 

The soil, as in other countries, has its diver- 
sities. In some parts there is only a thin layer 
of earth spread upon a rock, which bears nothing 
but short browm heath, and perhaps is not ge- 
nerally capable of any better product. There 
are many bogs or mosses of greater or less ex- 
tent- where the soil cannot be supposed to want 
depthr though it is too wet for the plough. But 
we did not observe in these any aquatic plants. 
The valleys and the mountaius are alike dark- 
ened with heath. Some grass, however, grows 
here and there, and some happier spots of earth 
are capable of tillage. 

Their agriculture is laborious, and perhaps 
i“ather feeble than unskilful. Their chief ma- 
nure Is seaweed, which, when they lay it to rot 
upon the field, gives them a better crop than 
those of the Highlands. They heap sea-shelis 
upon the dunghill, which in time moulder into a 
fertilizing substance. When they find a vein 
earth where they cannot use it, they dig it up, 
and add it to the mould of a mox’e commodious 
place. 

Their corn grounds often He in such intri- 
cacies among tiie crags, that there is no room 
for the action of a team and i>lougb* I'he soli 
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is thm turii«?d ssp by manual labour, with an in- 
strimient called a crooked spade, of a form and 
weight which to ms appeared rery incommodi- 
ous, and would perhaps be soon improved in a 
country where vrorkmcn could be easily found 
and easily paid. It has a narroir blade of iron 
hxed to a long and heavy piece of wood, which 
must have, about a foot and a half above the 
iron, a knee or flexure with the angle down- 
wards. When the farmer encounters a stone, 
which is the great impediment of his opera- 
tions, he drives the blade under it, and bringing 
the knee or angle to the ground, has in the long 
handle a very forcible lever. 

According to the different mode of tillage, 
fiirins are distinguished into lo^ig land and shoid 
land. Long land is that which affords room for 
a plough, and short land is turned up by the 
spade. 

The grain which they commit to the fun'ows 
thus tediously formed, is either oats or barley. 
They do not sow barley without very copious 
manure, and then they expect from it tea for 
one, an increase equal to that of better coun- 
tries; but the culture is so operose that they 
content themselves commonly with oats ; and 
who can relate without compassion, that after 
all their diligence, they are to expect only a 
triple increase ? It is in vain to hope for plenty, 
when a third part of the hai'vest must be re- 
served for seed. 

When their grain is arrived at a state which 
they must consider as ripeness, they do not cut, 
but pull, the barley : to the oats they apply the 
sickle. Wheel carriages they liave none, but 
make a frame of timber which is drawn by one 
horse, with the two points behind pressing on 
the gi’ound. On this they sometimes drag home 
their sheaves, but often convey them home in a 
kind of open pannier, or frame of sticks, upon 
the horse’s back. 

Of that v/bich is obtained with so much difl5- 
culty, nothing surely ought to be wasted ; yet 
their method of clearing their oats from the 
husk is by parching them in the straw. Thus | 
with the genuine improvidence of savages, they 
destroy that fodder for want of which their cat- 
tle may perish. From this practice they have 
two petty conveniences ; they dry the gi*ain so 
that it is easily reduced to meal, and they escape 
the thieft of the thresher. The taste contracted 
from the Are by the oats, as by every other 
scorched substance, use must long ago have 
made gi’ateful. The oats that are not pai'ched 
must be dried in a kiln. 

The barns of Sky I never saw. That which 
Macleod of Eaasay bad erected near his house 
-was so contrived, because the harvest is seldom 
brought home dry, as by perpetual perflation to 
prevent the mow from heating. 

Of their gardens I can judge only from their 
tables. I did not observe that the common 


greens were wanting, and suppose, that by 
choosing, an, advantageous exposition, they can 
raise all the more hardy esculent plants. Of 
vegetable fragrance or beauty they are not yet 
studious. Few vows are made to Flora in, the 
Hebrides. 

They gather a little hay, but the grass is mown 
I late ; and is so often almost dry, and again very 
' w’^et, before it is housed, that it becomes a cob 
i lection of withered stalks without taste or fra- 
i grance ; it must be eaten by cattle that have 
I nothing else, but by most English farmers would 
! be thrown away. 

I In the islands I have not heard that any sub- 
! terraneous treasures have been discovered, 

! though where there are mountains, there are 
1 commonly minerals. One of the rocks in Col 
has a black vein, imagined to consist of the ore 
of lead ; but it was never yet opened or essayed. 
In Sky a black mass was accidentally picked up, 
and brought into the house of the owner of the 
land, who found himself strongly inclined to 
think it a coal, but unhappily it did not bum in 
the chimney. Common ores would be here of 
no great value ; for what requires to be separated 
by fire, must if it were found, be carried away 
in its mineral state, hers being no fuel &r the 
smelting house or forge. Perhaps by diligent 
search in this world of stone, some valuable 
species of marble might be discovered. But 
neither philosophical curiosity, nor commercial 
industry, have yet fixed their abode here, where 
the importunity of immediate want, supplied 
but for the day, and craving on the morrow, has 
left little room for excursive knowledge, or the 
pkasing fancies of distant profit. 

They have lately found a manufacture con- 
siderably lucrative. Their rocks abound 
kelp, a sea-plaiit, of which the ashes are nu'lted 
into glass. They burn kelp in great quantities, 
and then send it aw’ay in ships, which come 
regularly to purchase them. This new source 
of riches has raised the rents of many maritim.3 
farms ; hut the tenants pay, like all other 
tenants, the additional rent with great unrvil- 
llngness ; because fhej" consider the profits of the 
kelp as the mere product of personal labour, to 
which the landlord contributes nothing. How”- 
ever, as any man may be said to give what he 
gives the power of gaining, he has certainl}? as 
much right to profit from the price of kelp as of 
any thing else found or raised upon bis ground. 

This new trade has excited a long and eager 
litigation between Macdonald and Macleod, for 
a ledge of rocks, which, till the value of kelp 
ivas known, neither of them desired the reputa- 
tion of possessing. 

The cattle of Sky are not so small as is com- 
monly believed. Since they have sent their 
beeves in great numbm to southern marts, they 
have probably taken more care of their bret^d. 
At Ktated times the annual growth of cattle is 
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^dven to a fair, by a general drover, and with 
the money which he returns to the farmer, the 
rents are paid. 

The px’ice regularly expected, is from two to 
three pounds a headj there was once one sold 
lor five pounds. They go from the islands very 
lean, and ai’e not offered to the butcher till they 
. have been long fatted in English pastures. 

Of their black cattle some are without horns, 
called by the Scots, humble cows, as we call a 
bee an humble bee, that wants a sting. Whether 
tins difference be specific, or accidental, though 
we inquired with great diligence, we could not 
be informed. W'e are not very sure that the 
hull is ever without horns, though we have been 
told that such bulls there are. What is jn’o- 
duced by putting a horned and nnhorned male 
and female together, no man has ever tried that 
thought the result worthy of observation. 

Their horses are, like their cows, of a mode- 
rate sisie. 1 had no difiiculty to mount myself 
commodiously by the favour of the gentlemen. 
I heard of very little cows in BaiTa, and very 
little horses in Rum, where perhaps no care is 
taken to prevent that diminution of size, 
which must always happen, where the greater 
and the less copulate promiscuously, and the 
young animal is restrained fi*om growth by 
penury of sustenance. 

The goat is the general inhabitant of the earth, 
complying with every difference of climate and 
of soil. The goats of the Hebrides are like 
others : nor did 1 hear any thing of their sheej> 
to be particularly remai*ked. 

In the penury of these malignant regions, no- 
thing is left that can be converted to food. The 
goats and the sheep are milked like the cows. 
A single meal of a goat is a quart, and of a 
sheep a' pint. Such at least was the account 
which 1 could extract from those of whom I am 
not sure that they ever had inquired. 

The milk of goats is much thinner than that 
of cows, and that of 8heei> is much thickei*. 
Sheep’s milk is never eaten befoi’e it is boiled ; 
as it is thick, it must be very liberal of curd, 
and the people of St, Kilda form it into small 
cheeses. 

The stags of the mountains are less than those 
of our parks or forests, perhaps not bigger than 
our fallow deer. Their flesh has no rankness, 
nor is inferior in flavour to our common veiii- 
son. The roebuck I neither saw nor tasted. 
These are not countries for a X’egular chase. 
The deer are not driven with horns and hounds. 
A sportsman, wdth his gun in his hand, watches 
the animal, and v/hea he has wounded him, 
truces him by the blood. 

Tiiey have a race of brinded greyhounds, 
larger and stronger than those with which we 
course hares, and those are the only dogs used 
by them for the chase. 

hlan is by the use of fire-arms made so much 
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an overmatch for other animals, that in all 
countries, tvhere they are in use, tlie wild part 
of the creation sensibly diminishes. There will 
probably not be long either stags or roebucks in 
the islands. All the beasts of cliase would have 
been lost long ago in countries well inhabited, 
had they not been preserved by laws for the 
pleasure of the rich. 

There are in Sky neither rats nor mice, but 
the weasel is so fi’equent, that he is heard in 
houses rattling behind chests or beds, as rats in 
England. They probably owe to bis predomi- 
nance that they have no other vermin ; for since 
the great rat took possession of this part of the 
%vorid, scarce a ship can touch at any port, but 
some of his race are left behind. They have 
within these few years begun to infest the isle of 
Col, w'here being left by some trading vessel, 
they have increased for want of weasels to op- 
pose them. 

The inhabitants of Sky, and of the other 
islands, which I have seen, are commonly of the 
middle stature, with fewer among them very tall 
or very short, than are seen in England ; or 
perhaps, as their numbers ai'e small, the chances 
of any deviation from the common measure 
necessarily few. The tallest men that I sawaro 
among those of higher rank. In regions of 
barrenness and scarcity, the human race is hin- 
dered in its growth by the same causes as other 
animals. 

The ladies have as much beauty hero as in 
other places, but bloom and softness are not to 
be expected among the lower classes, whose 
faces are exposed to the rudeness of the climate, 
and whose features are sometimes contracted by 
want, and sometimes hardened by the blasts. 
Supreme beauty is seldom found in cottages or 
%vorkshops, even where no real hardships are 
suffered. To expand the human face to its fuU 
perfection, it seems necessary tliat the mind 
should co-operate by placidness of content, or 
consciousness of superiority. 

Their strength is proportionate to their size, 
but they are accustomed to run upon rough 
ground, and therefore can with great agility skip 
over the bog, or clamber the mountain. For a 
campaign in the wastes of America, soldiers 
better qualified could not have been found. 
Having little work to do, they nte not willing, 
nor perhaps able, to endui'e a long continuance 
of manual labour, and are therefoz’e considered 
as habitually idle. 

Having never been supplied with those accom- 
modations, Which life extensively diversified with 
trades affords, they supply their wants by very 
insufficient shifts, and endure many inconveni- 
ences, which a little attention would easily re- 
lieve. I have seen a horse carrying home the 
harvest on a ei*ate. Under bis tail was a stick 
for a crupper, held at the two ends by twists 
of straw. Hemp will grow in their islands, and 
4 O 
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therefore ropes may he had. If they wanted 
hemp, they might make better cordage of rushes, 
or perhaps of nettles, than of steaw'. 

Their method of life neither secui'cs them 
perpetual health, nor exposes them to any parti- 
cular diseases. There are physicians in the 
islands, who, I believe, all practise chirurgery, 
and all compound their own medicines. 

It is generally supposed, that life is longer in 
places where there are few opportunities of 
luxury ; but I found no instance here of extra- 
ordinary longevity. A cottager grows old over 
his oaten cakes, like a citizen at a turtle feast. 
He is indeed seldom incommoded by corpulence. 
Poverty preserves him from sinking under the 
burden of himself, but he escapes no other in- 
jury of time. Instances of long life are often 
related, which those who hear them are more 
willing to credit than examine. To be told that 
any man has attained a hundred years, gives 
hope and comfort to him who stands tremhling 
on the brink of his own climacteric. 

Xtength of life is distributed impartially to 
very different modes of life in very different 
climates 5 and the mountains have no greater 
examples of age and health than the low lands, 
where I was introduced to two ladies of high 
quality, one of whom, in her ninety-fourth 
year, presided at her table with the full exercise 
of ail her powers ; and the other has attained 
her eighty-fourth, without any diminution of 
her vivacity, and with little reason to accuse 
time of depredations on her beauty. 

In the islands, as in most other places, the 3a- 
hahitants are of different rank, and one does 
hot encroach here upon another. Where there 
is no commerce nor manufacture, he that is 
bom poor can scarcely become rich; and if 
none are able to buy estates, he that is born to 
laud cannot annihilate his family by selling it. 
This was once the state of these countries. 
Perhaps there is no example, till within a cen- 
tury and half, of any family whose estate was 
alienated otherwise than by violence or forfei- 
ture. Since money has been brought amongst 
them, they have found, like others, the art of 
spending more than they receive; and I saw 
with grief the chief of a very ancient clan, 
whose island was condemned by law to be sold 
for the satisfaction of his creditors. 

The name of the highest dignity is Laird, of 
which there are in the extensive isle of Sky only 
three, Macdonald, Macleod, and Blackinnon. 
The laird is the original owner of the land, 
whose natural power must be very ^reat, where 
no man lives but by agi'iculture ; and where 
the produce of the land is not conveyed through 
the labyrinths of traffic, but passes directly from 
ibe hand that gathei's it, to the mouth that eats 
it. Tlie laird has all those in his power that 
live upon his farms. Kings can, for the most 
j^art, only exalt or degrade. The laird at plea- 


sure can feed or starve, can gife tread, or with» 
hold it. This inherent power was yet strength- 
ened by the kindness of consanguinity, and the 
reverence of patriarchal authority. The laird 
was the father of the clan, and his tenants com- | 

monly bore his name. And to these principles ! 

of original command was added, for many ages, 
an exclusive right of legal jurisdiction. 

This miiltiffirious and extensive obn|atlon 
operated with force scarcely credible. Every 
duty, moral or political, was absorbed in affec- 
tion and adherence to the chief. Not many 
years have passed since the dans knew no law i 
but the laird’s will. He told them to whom I 
they should be friends or enemies, what king 
they should obey, and what religion they should 
profess. 

When the Scots first rose in arms against the 
succession of the House of Hanover, Lovat, the 
chief of the Frasers, was in exile for a rape. 

The Frazers were very numerous, and very 
zealous against the government. A pardon was 
sent to Lovat. He came to the English camp, 
and the clan immediately deserted to him. 

Next in dignity to the laird is the Tacksman ; 
a large taker or leaseholder of land, of w-hich 
he keeps part as a domain in his own hand, and 
lets part to under-tenants. The tacksman is 
necessarily a man capable of securing to the 
laird the whole rent, and is commonly a colhi- 
tei’al relation. These tackSi or subordinate pos- 
sessions, were long considered as hereditary, 
and the occupant was distinguished by the name 
of the place at which he resided. Ho held a 
middle station, by which the highest and the ! 
lowest orders were connected. He paid rent ’ ? 
and reverence to the laird, and received them 
from the tenants. This tenure still subsists, 
with its original operation, but not v-dth the 
primitive stability. Since the islanders, no 
longer content to live, have learned tlie desire of 
growing rich, an ancient dependent is in danger 
of giving way to a higher bidder, at the expense 
of domestic dignity and hereditary power. The [ 
stranger, whose money buys him preference, | 
considers himself as paying for all that he has, | 
and is indifferent about the laird’s honour or ? 
safety. The commodious ness of money is indeed 
great; but there are some advantages which 
money cannot buy, and which therefore no wise 
man will by the love of money be tempted to 
forego. 

I have found in the hither parts of Scotland, 
men, not defective in judgment or general ex- i 
perience, who consider the tacksman as a useless * 

burden of the ground, as a drone who lives upon t 

the product of an estate, without the right of j 
property, or the merit of labour, and who im- 
poverishes at once the landlord and the tenant. 

The land, say they, is let to the tacksman at six- 
pence an acre, and by him to the tenant at ten- 
pence. Let the owner be the immediate land- 
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^ lord to all tlie tenants; if be sets the ground at rect the man of labour. If the tacksman be 

eigbtpencc, be will increase his revenue by a taken away, the Hebrides must in their present 
fourth pax-t, and the tenant^s burden will he di- state he given up to grossness and ignorance ; 
minisbed by a fifth. tenant, for want of instruction, will be un- 

I Those wbo pursue this train of reasoning, skilful, and for want of admonition, will be ne- 

seem not sufficiently to inquire whither it will gbgent. The laird, in these wide estates, which 
lead them, nor to kno%T that it will equally show often consist of islands remote from one another, 
the propriety of suppressing ail wholesale trade, cannot extend his personal influence to all his 
of shutting up the shops of every man who sells tenants ; and the steward having no dignity an-, 
what he does not make, and of extruding all nexed to his character, can have little authority 
I whose agency and profit intervene between the among men taught to pay reverence only to 

manufacturer and the consumer. They may, birth, and who regard the tacksman as their 
by stretching their understandings a little wider, hereditary superior ; nor can the steward have 
; comprehend, that all those who, hy undertaking equal zeal for the prosperity of an estate proflt- 

iarge quantities of manufacture, and affording ®bie only to the laird, with the tacksman, who 
employment tomanylaboui’ers, make themselves has the laird s income involved in his own. 
considered as benefactors to the public, have only gentlemen in the islands are tlie 

only been robbing their workmen with one hand, lairds, the tacksmen, and the ministers, who fre- 
and their customers with the other. If Crowley quentily improve their livings by becoming 
had sold only what he could make, and all his fa^^iers. If the tacksmen be banished, %yho 
smiths had wrought their own iron with their left to impart knowledge, or impress civi- 

own hammers, he would have lived on less, and ^ laird must always be at a distance 
, they would have sold their work for more. The 

salaries of superintendents and clerks would 

have been partly saved, and partly shared, and solitude, having no longer either a friend or a 
nails been sometimes cheaper by a farthing in a <=o^Pamon ; he wiU therefrre depai*t to some 
hundred. But then if the smith could not have comfortable residence, and W the ten- 

found an immediate purchaser, he must have 

deserted his anvil ; if there had hy accident at different orders, as they 

any time been more sellers than buyers, the less stock. Land is sometimes 

workmen must have reduced their profit to no- ^ ^ iellowship, ^vhohve m ad us- 

thing, by underselling one another ; and as no huts, called a Tenant s i own, and arc 

great stock could have been in any hand, no hound jointly and separately for the payment of 
f., sudden demand of large quantities could have These,. I believe, employ in the care 

' been answered, and the biiililer must have stood their cattle, and the labour of tillage, a kind 

still till the nailer could supply him. tenants yet lower; who having a hut, wdth 

According to these schemes, universal plenty for a certain number of cows and sheep, 

is to begin and end in universal misery. Hope their rent by a stipulated quantity of la- 

and emulation will be utterly extinguished ; and hour. 

as all must obey the call of immediate necessity, Tlic condition of domestic servants or the 
nothing that requires extensive views, or pro^ price of occasional labour, 1 do not know with 
vides for distant consequences, will ever he per- certainty. I was told that the maids have 
formed. sheep, and are allowed to spin for their own 

To the southern inhabitants of Scotland, the clothing ; perhaps they have no pecuniary wages, 
state of the mountains and the islands is equally hut in very wealthy families. Ilie state 

iiulaiovm with that of Borneo or Sumatra; of' which has hitherto been purely pastoral, 

both they have only heard a little, and guess the begins now to be a little variegated! with com- 
rest. They are strangers to the language and nierce; but novelties enter by degrees, and till 
the manners, to the advantages and the wants mode has fully prevailed over the other, no 
of the people, whose life they would model, and settled notion can be formed, 
whose evils they would remedy. Such is the system of insular subordination , 

Nothing is less difficult than to procure ozie which having little variety, ctinnot afford mucli 
convenience by the forfeiture of another. A <lelight in the view, nor long detain the mind in 
soldier may expedite his march by thi‘owirig contemplation. I’he inhabitants were for a 
away his arms. To biinish the tacksman is long time perhaps not unhappy ; but their con- 
easy, to make a country plentiful by diminishing tent was a muddy mixture of pride and ignor- 
tlie people, is an expeditious mode of husban- ance, an indifference for pleasures which they 
diy; but that abundance, which there is no-! did not know, a Hind veneration for their chiefs, 
body to enjoy, contributes little to human bap- [ and a strong conviction of their own. import- 
piness. ! ance. 

As the mind must govern the hands, so in'! Hieir pride has been crushed by the heavy 
j every society the man of intelligence must di- [ hand of a vindictive conqueror, whose severities 
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bavc been followed by laws, which, though they 
cannot be called cruel, have produced much dis- 
content, because they operate upon the surface 
of life, and make every eye bear witness to sub- 
jection. To be compelled to a new dress, has 
always been found painful. 

Their chiefs being now deprived of their ju- 
risdiction, have already lost much of their in- 
fluence j and as they gradually degenerate from 
patriarchal rtilers to rapacious landlords, they 
will divest themselves of the little that remains. 

That dignity which they derived from an opi- 
nion of their military importance, the law, 
which disarmed them, has abated. An old gen- 
tleman, delighting himself with the recollection 
of better days, related, that forty years a 
chieftain wallced out attended by ten or twelve 
followers with their anus rattling. That ani- 
mating rabble has now ceased. The chief has 
lost his formidable retinue ; and the Highlander 
walks his heath unarmed and defenceless, with 
the peaceful submission, of a French peasant, or 
English cottager. 

Their ignorance grows every day less, but 
their knowledge is yet of little other use than 
to show them their wants. They are now in 
the period of education, and feel the uneasiness 
of discipline, without yet perceiving the benefit 
of instruction. 

The last law, by which the Highlanders are 
deprived of their arms, has operated with effi- 
cacy beyond expectation. Of former statutes 
made with the same design, the execution had , 
,,been feeble, and the effect inconsiderable. Con- 
cealment was undoubtedly practised, and per- 
haps often with connivance. There was tender- 
ness or .pai’tiality on one side, and obstinacy on 
the other. But the law, which followed the 
victory of Culloden, found the whole nation 
dejected and intimidated; informations were 
given without danger and without fear, and the 
arms were collected with such rigour, that eve- 
ry house was despoiled of its defence. 

To disarm part of the Highlands, could give 
no reasonable occasion of complaint. Every 
government must be allowed the power of taking 
away the weapon that is lifted against it. But 
the loyal clans murmured with some appearance 
of justice, that, after having defended the king, 
they were forbidden for the future to defend 
themselves; and that the sword should be for- 
feited, which had been legally employed. Their 
case is undoubtedly hard, but in political regu- 
lations, good cannot be complete, it can only be 
predominant. 

Whether by disarming a people thus broken 
Into several tribes, and thus remote from the 
scat of power, more good than evil has been 
Iiroduced, may deseiwe inquiry. The supreme 
power in every community has the right of de- 
barring every individual, and every subordinate 


society, from self-defence, only because the su- 
preme potver is able to defend them ; and there- 
fore tvhere the governor cannot act, he must 
trust the subject to act for himself. Theso 
islands might be wasted with fire and sword be- 
fore their sovereign would know their distress. 
A gang of robbers, such as has been lately found 
confederating themselves in the Highiaiuls, 
might lay a wide region under contribution. 
The crew of a petty privateer might land on 
the largest and most wealthy of the islands, and 
riot without control in cruelty and waste. It 
was observed by one of t^ie chiefs of Sky, that 
fifry armed men might, without resistance, rav- 
age the country. Laws that place the subjects 
In such a stats, contravene the first principles of 
the compact of authority ; they exact obedience, 
and yield no protection. 

It affords a generous and manly pleasure to 
conceive a little nation gathering its fruits and 
tending its herds with fearless confidence, 
though it lies open on every side to invasion, 
where, in contempt of walls and trenches, every 
man sleeps securely with his sword beside him : 
where all on the first approach of hostility, came 
together at the call to battle, as at a summons 
to a festal show ; and committing their cattle to 
the care of those whom age or nature has dis- 
abled, engaged the enemy with that competition 
for hazard and for glory, which operate in men 
that fight under the eye of those whose dislike 
or kindness they have always considered as the 
greatest evil or the greatest good. 

This was, in, the beginning of the present 
century, the state ^ of the Highlands. Every 
man was a soldier, who partook of national con- 
I fidence, and interested himself in national ho- 
! nour. To lose this spirit, is to lose what no 
f small advantage will compensate, 

I It may likewise deserve to be inquired, whe- 
' ther a great nation ought to be totally commer- 
cial ? whether amidst the uncertainty of human 
affairs, too much attention to one mode of ha}>- 
piness may not endanger others ? whether the 
pride of riches must not sometimes have re- 
course to the protection of courage ? find whe- 
ther, if it be necessary to preserve in some part 
of the empire the military spirit, it can subsist 
more commodiously in anyplace, than in remote 
and unprofitable provinces, where it can com- 
monly do little harm, and whence it may be 
called forth at any sudden exigence ? 

It must however be confessed, that a man 
who i>laees honour only in successful violence, 
is a very troublesome and pernicious animal in 
time of i-Kjace ; and that the martuii character 
cannot prevail in a whole people, but by the di- 
minution of all other virtues. Ho that is ac- 
customed to resolve all right into conquest, will 
have very little tenderness or equity. All the 
friendship in such a life can be only a confedc- 
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racy of invasion, or alllatice of defence. The 
strong must flourish by force, and the weak sub- 
sist by stratagem. 

Till the Highlanders lost their ferocity with 
their arms, they suffered from each other all 
that malignity could dictate, or precipitance 
could act. Every provocation was revenged 
with blood, and no man that ventured into a 
numerous company, by whatever occasion 
brought together, was sure of returning without 
a wound. If they are now exposed to foreign 
hostilities, they may talk of the danger, but can 
seldom feel it. If they are no longer martial, 
they are no longer quarrelsome. Misery is 
caused, for the most part, not by a heavy crush 
of disaster, but by the corrosion of less visible 
evils, which canker enjjoyinent; and undermine 
security. The visit of an inx^ader is necessarily 
rare, but domestic animosities allow no cessa- 
tion. 

The abolition of the local jurisdictions, which 
had for so many ages been exercised by the 
chiefs, has likewise its evils and its good. The 
feudal constitution naturally diffused itself into 
long ramifications of subordinate authority. 
To this general temper of the government was 
added the peculiar form of the country, broken 
?jy mountains into many subdivisions scarcely 
accessible but to the natives, and guarded by 
passes, or perplexed with intricacies, through 
which national justice could not find its way. 

The power of deciding controversies, and of 
imnishiiig offences, as some such power thei’ej 
must always be, was intrusted to the lairds of} 
the country, to those whom the people consi- 
dered as their natural judges. It cannot he 
supposed tliat a rugged proprietor of the x*ocks, 
unprincipled and unenlightened, was a nice i‘e~ 
solver of entangled claims, or very exact in 
proportioning punishment to offences. But the 
more he indulged his own will, the more he held 
his vassals in dependence. Prudence and inno- 
cence, without the favour of the chief, conferred 
no security; and crimes involved no danger, 
when the judge was resolute to acquit. 

When the chiefs were men of knowledge and 
virtue, the convenience of a domestic judica- 
ture was great. No long journeys were neces- 
sary, nor artificial delays could be practised ; 
the character, the alliances, and interests of the 
litigants were known to the comt, and ail false 
pretences were easily detected. The sentence, 
when it was past, could not be evaded; the 
power of the laird superseded formalities, and 
justice could not be defeated by interest or stm- 
tagem. 

I doubt not but that since the regular judges 
hiive made their circuits through the whole 
country, right has been every where more wisely 
and more equally distributed; the complaint is, 
that litigation is gi’own troublesome, and that 


the magistrates are too few, and therefore often 
too remote for general convenience. 

Many of the smaller islands have no legal of- 
ficer within them. I once asked, if a crime 
should be committed, by what authority the of- 
fender could be seized? and was told, that the 
laird would exert his right ; a right which he 
must now usurp, but which surely necessity 
must vindicate, and which is therefore yet exer- 
cised in lower degrees, by some of the proprie- 
tors, when legal processes cannot be obtained. 

In all gi*eater questions, however, there is now 
happily an end to all fear or hope from malice 
or from favour. The roads are secure in those 
places, through wliich, forty years ago, no tra- 
veller could j)ass without a convoy. All trials 
of right by the swoi'd are forgotten, and the 
mean are in as little danger from the powerful 
as in other places. No scheme of policy has, 
in any country, yet brought the rich and poor 
on equal terms into couits of judicature. I^cr- 
haps experience, improving on experience, may 
in- time effect it. 

Those who have long enjoyed dignity and 
power, ought not to lose it without some equiva- 
lent. There was paid to the chiefs by the pub- 
lic, in exchange for their privileges, perhaps 
a sum greater than most of them had ever pos- 
sessed, which excited a thirst for riches, of which 
it showed them the use. "When the power of 
birth and station ceases, no hope remains but 
from the prevalence of money. I’ower and 
wealth supply the place of each other. Power 
c6nfei*s the ability of gratifying our desii'e with- 
out the consent of others. Wealth enables us 
to obtain the consent of others to our gratifica- 
tion. Power, simply considered, whatever it 
confers on one, must take from uiiother. "Wealth 
enables its owner to give to others, by taking 
only from himself- l^ower pleases the violent 
and proud : wealth delights the placid and the 
timorous. Youth therefore fiies at power, and 
age grovels after riches. 

The chiefs, divested of their prerogatives, ne- 
cessarily turned their thoughts to the improve- 
ment of their revenues, and expect more rent, 
as they have less homage. The tenant, who is 
far from perceiving that his condition is made 
better in the same proportion as that of his 
landlord is made worse, does not immediately 
see why his industry is to be taxed mt7re heavily 
than before. He refuses to pay the (hmiand;* 
and is ejected; the ground is then let to a 
stranger, who perhaps brings a larger stock, 
but who taking thq land at its full price, treats 
with the laird upon equal terms, and considers 
him not as a chief, but as a ti'afficfcer in lamL 
Thus the estate perhaps is improved, but the 
clan is broken. 

It seems to be the general opinion, that the 
rents have been raised with too much eagerness. 
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Some regard mxist be paid to prejudice. Those 
who have hitherto paid but iittle, will not sad- 
deuly be persuaded to pay much, though they can 
afford it. As ground is gradually improved, 
and the value of money decreases, the rent may 
be raised without any diminution of the farmer’s 
profits ; yet it is necessary in these countries, 
where the ejection of a tenant is a greater evil 
than in more populous places, to consider not 
merely what the land will produce, hut with 
what ability the inhabitant can cultivate it, A 
certain stock can allow hut a certain payment ; 
for if the land be doubled, and the stock re- 
mains the same, the tenant becomes no richer. 
The proprietors of the Highlands might perhaps 
often increase their income, by subdividing the 
fitrms, and allotting to every occupier only so 
many acres as he can profitably employ, but that 
they want people. 

There seems now, whatever be the cause, to 
be through a gi'eat part of the Highlands a gene- 
ral discontent. That adherence which was lately 
professed by evei’y man to the chief of his name, 
has now little prevalence ; and he that cannot 
live as he desires at home, listens to the tale of 
fortunate islands, and happy regions, where 
every man may have land of his own, and eat 
the product of his labour without a superior. 

Those who have obtained grants of American 
lauds, have, as is well known, invited settlers 
from all quarters of the globe; and among 
other places, where oppression might pi‘oduce a 
wish for new habitations, their emissaries would 
not fail to try their persuasions in the isles of 
Scotland, where at the time when the clans were 
newly disunited from them chiefs, and exas- 
perated by unprecedented exactions, it is ho 
wonder that they prevailed. 

Whether the mischiefs of emigration were im- 
mediately pei’ceived, may be justly questioned. 
They who went first, were probably such as 
could best be spared ; but the accounts sent by j 
the earliest adventurers, whether true or false, 
inclined many to follow them ; and whole neigh- 
bourhoods formed parties for removal ; so that 
departure from their native country is no longer 
exile. He that goes thus accompanied, carries 
with him all that makes life pleasant. He sits 
down in a better climate, surrounded by his 
kindred and his friends : they carry with them 
their language, their opinions, their popular 
songs, and hereditary merriment ; they change 
nothing but tbe place of their abode ; and of 
that change they perceive the benefit. 

This is the real effect of ^igi'atioii, if those 
that go away together settle on the same spot, 
and preserve their ancient union. But some re- 
late that these adventurous visitants of unknown 
regions, after a voyage passed in dreams of i>lenty 
and felicity, are dispei’scd at last upon a sylvan 
wilderness, where their first yeai’s must be spent 
in toil to clear the ground which is afterwards 


to he tilled, and that the whole effect of their 
undertaking is only more fatigue and equal 
scarcity. 

Both accounts may be suspected. Those" who 
are gone, will endeavour by every art to draw 
others after them ; for as their numbers are 
greater, they will provide better for themselves. 
When Nova Scotia was first peopled, I remember 
a letter, published under the character of a New 
Planter, who related how much the climate put 
him in mind of Italy. Such intelligence the 
Hebridlans probably receive from their trans- 
marine correspondents. But with equal temp- 
tations of interest, and perhaps with no greater 
niceness of veracity, the owners of the iskmds 
spread stories of American harships to keep 
their people content at home. 

Some method to stop this epidemic desire of 
w*andering, which spreads ifs contagion from 
valley to valley, deserves to be sought with great 
diligence. In more fruitful countries, the re- 
moval of one only makes room for the succes- 
sion of another ; but in the Hebrides, the loss of 
an inhabitant leaves a lasting vacuity; for no- 
body born in any other parts of the world will 
choose this country for his residence ; and an is- 
land once depopulated will remain a desert, as 
long as the present facility of travel gives every 
one, who is discontented and unsettled, the choice 
of his abode. 

Let it be inquired, whetber the first intention 
of those who are fiuttering on the wing, and col- 
lecting a dock that they may take their fiight, 
be to attain good or avoid evil? If they are 
dissatisfied with that part of the globe which 
their birth has allotted them, and resolve not to 
live without the pleasures of happier climates ; 
if they long for bright suns, and calm skies, and 
flowery fields, and fragi'aat gardens, I know not 
by what eloquence they can be persuaded, or by 
what offers they can be hired to stay. 

But if they are driven fi'om their native coun- 
try by positive evils, and disgusted by ill-treat- 
ment, real oi* imaginary, it were fit to remove 
their grievances, and quiet their resentment; 
since, if they have been hitherto undutifnl sub- 
jects, they will not much mend their pidiicipies 
by American conversation. 

To allure them into the army, it tvas thought 
proper to indulge them in the coxitiriuance or 
their national dress. If this concession could 
have any effect, it might easily be made- Tijat 
dissimilitude of appearance, which was snp|K>sed 
to keep them distinct from the rest of the nation, 
might disincline them from coalescing with tiic 
Pennsylvanians, or people of Connecticut. If 
the restitution of their arms will reconcile them 
to their country, let them have again those 
weapons, which will not be more mischievous at 
home than in the coloxues. That they may not 
fiy from the increase of rent, I know not whe- 
ther the general good does tiot require that the 
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landlords be, for a time, restrained in tlieir de- 
mands, and kei)t quiet by pensions proportionate 
to their loss. 

To hinder insuiTection hy driving away the 
people, and to govern peaceably, by having no 
subjects, is an expedient that argues no great 
profundity of politics. To soften the obdurate, 
to convince the mistaken, to mollify the resent- 
ful, are worthy of a statesman ; but it affords 
a legislator little self-applause to consider, that 
where there was formerly an insurrection, there 
is now a wilderness. 

It has been a question often agitated, with- 
out solution, why those northern regions are 
now so thinly peopled, which formerly over- 
whelmed with their armies the Roman empire? 
The question supposes what I believe is not 
true, that they had once more inhabitants than 
they could maintain, and overflowed only be- 
cause they were full. 

This is to estimate the manners of all countries 
and ages hy our own. Migration, while the 
state of life was unsettled, and there was little 
communication of intelligence between distant 
places, was among the wilder nations of Europe 
capricious and Cetsual. An adventurous pro- 
jector heard of a fertile coast unoccupied, and 
led out a colony ; a chief of renown for bravery 
called the young men together, and led them out 
to try what fortune would present, "When 
Csesar was in Gaul, he found the Helvetians 
preparing to go they knew not whither, and put 
a stop to their motions. They settled again in 
their own country, where they were so far 
from wanting room, that they had, accumulated 
three years’ provision for their march, - 

The religion of the north was military ; if 
they could not And enemies, it was their duty 
to make them : they travelled in quest of dan- 
ger, and willingly took the chance of empire or 
death. If their troops were numerous, the 
countries from which they were collected ai*e of 
vast extent, and without much exuberance of 
people, great armies may be raised where every 
man is a soldier. But their ti*ae numbers were 
never known. Those who were conquered by 
them are their historians, and shame may have 
excited them to say, that they were overwhelm- 
ed with multitudes. To count is a modern 
practice, the ancient method was to guess ; and 
when numbers are guessed, they are always 
magnified. 

Thus England has for several years been 
filled with the achievements of seventy thou- 
sand Highlandem employed in America. I 
have heard from an English officer, not much 
inclined to favour them, that their behaviour 
deserved a very high degree of military praise ; 
but their number has been much exaggerated. 
One of the ministers told me, that seventy 
thousand men could not have been found in all 
the Highlands, and that more than twch-e 


thousand never took the field. Those that 
went to the American war, went to destniction. 
Of the old Highland regiment, consisting of 
twelve handx’ed, only seventy-six survived to 
see their country again. 

The Gothic swarms have at least been mul- 
tiplied with equal jiberality. That they bore 
no great proportion to the inhabitants in whose 
countries they settled, is plain from the paucity 
of northern words now found in the provincial 
languages. Their country was not deserted for 
want of room, because it was covered with 
forests of vast extent; and the first effect of 
plenitude of inhabitants is the destruction of 
wood. As the Europeans spread o%'er America, 
the lands are gradually laid naked. 

I would not be understood to say, that neces- 
sity bad never any part in their expeditions, 
A nation whose agriculture is scanty or unskil- 
ful, may be driven out by famine. A nation of 
bantei's may have exhausted their game. X 
only affirm that the northern regions were not, 
when their irruptions subdued the Romans, 
overpeopled with regard to their real extent of 
tend tory, and power of fertility. In a country 
fully inhabited, however afterwards laid waste, 
evident marks will remain of its former |>op«- 
lousness. But of Scandinavia and Germany, 
nothing is known hut that as w’e trace their 
state upwards into antiquity, their woods ivero 
greater, and their cultivated ground was less. 

That causes very diiferent from want of room 
may produce a general disposition to seek ano- 
ther countiy is apparent from the present con- 
duct of the Highlanders, who are in some places 
ready to threaten a total secession. The num- 
bei*s which have already gone, though like other 
numbers they may be magnified, are very great, 
and such as if they had gone together and agreed 
upon any certain settlement, might have foutided 
an independent government in the depths of the 
western continent. Nor are they only the low- 
est and most Indigent ; many men of consideia- 
ble wealth have taken ivlth them their train of 
labourers and dependants ; and if they cx>n,timie 
the feudal scheme of polity, may establish new 
clans in the other hemisphere. 

That the immediate motives of their desertion 
must be imputed to their landlords, may be 
reasonably concluded, because some lairds of 
more prudence and less rapacity have kept their 
vi^sals undimiuished. From Raasay only one 
man had been seduced, aud at Col, there was no 
wish to go away. 

The traveller who comes hither from more 
opulent countries, to speculate upon the remains 
of pastoral life, will not much wonder that a 
common Highlander has no strong adherence 
to his native soil ; for of animal enjoyments, or 
of physical good, he leaves nothing that he may 
not find again wheresoever he may be thrown. 

The habitations of men in the Hebrides may 
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be <3?stjngu!slicd into huts and houses. By a 
house, I mean a buililhig with one story over 
another : by a hut a dwelling with only one 
door. The laird, who formerly lived in a castle, 
now lives in. a house; sometimes sufficiently 
neat, but seldom very spacious or splendid. The 
tacksmen and the ministers have commonly 
houses. Wlierever there is a house, the stranger 
finds a vrelcome, and to the other evils of exter- 
minating tacksmen, may he added the unavoid- 
able cessation of hospitality, or the devolution of 
too heavy a burden on the ministers. 

Of the houses little can be said. They are 
small, and by the necessity of accumulating 
stores, where there are so few opportunities of 
purchase, the rooms are very heterogeneously 
filled. With want of cleanliness it were ingrati- 
tude to reproach them. The servants having 
been bred upon the naked earth, think every 
fioor clean, and the quick succession of guests, 
perhaps not always over-elegant, does not allow 
much time for adjusting their apartments. 

Huts are of many gi'adationa I fxom murky 
dens to commodious dwellings. 

The wall of a common hut is always built 
without mortar, hy a skilful adaption of loose 
stones. Sometimes perhaps a double wall of 
stones is raised, and an intermediate space filled 
with earth. The air is thus completely excluded. 
Some walls are, I think, fomed of turfs, held 
together by a wattle, or texture of twigs. Of 
the meanest huts the first room is lighted by the 
entrance, and the second by the smoke hole. 
The fire is usually made in the middle. But 
there are huts or dwellings of only one story in- 
habited by gentlemen, which have walls cement- 
ed with mortar, glass windows, and boarded 
fioora. Of these all have chimneys, and some 
chimneys have gi'ates. 

The house and the furniture are not always 
nicely suited. We were driven once by missing 
a, passage, to the hut of a gentleman, where, 
after a very liberal supper, when I was conduct- 
ed to my chamber, I found an elegant bed of In- 
dian cotton, spread with fine sheets. The accom- i 
modation was flattering; I undressed myself, 
and ftdt my feet in the mire. The bed stood 
upon the bare eai’th, which along course of rain 
had softened to a puddle. 

In pastoral countries, the condition of the 
lowest rank of people is sufficiently wi'etched. 
Among manufacturers, men that have no pro- 
perty may have art and industry, w^hich make 
them necessaiy, and therefore valuable> But 
where flocks and corn are the only wealth, there 
are always more hands than woi-k, and of that 
work there is little in which skill and dexterity 
can bo much distinguished. He therefore who 
is born poor, never can be rich. The son merely 
occupies the place of the father, and life knows 
nothing of progression or advancement. 

The petty tenants, and labouring peasants, 


live 5n miserable cabins, which aflbrd them little 
more than shelter from the storms. The boor of 
Norway is said to make all his own utensils. In 
the Hebrides, whatever might be their ingenu- 
ity, the want of %vood leaves thein no materials. 
'They are probably content with such accommo- 
dations as stones of different forms and sizes 
can afford them. 

Their food is not better than their lodging. 
They seldom taste the flesh of land-animals; 
for here are no markets. W' Iiat each man eats 
is from his ovro stock. The great effect of 
money is to break property into small parts. In 
towns, he that has a shilling may have a piece 
of meat ; but where thex’e is no commei’ce, no 
man can eat mutton but by killing a sheep. 

Fish in fair weather they need not want ; but® 
I believe, man never lives long on fish, but by 
constraint ; he will rather feed upon roots and 
berries. 

The only fuel of the islands is peat. Their 
wood is all consumed, and coal they have not 
yet found. Feat is dug out of the marshes, 
from the depth of one foot to that of six. That 
is accounted the best which is nearest the sur- 
face. It appears to be a mass of black earth 
held together by vegetable fibres. I know not 
whether the earth be bituminous, or %vhether the 
fibres be not the only combustible part ; which, 
by heating the , interposed earth red-hot, make 
a burning mass. The heat is not very strong 
or lasting. The ashes are yellowish, and in a 
large quantity. When they dig peat, they cut 
it into squai'e pieces, and pile it up to dry besidie 
the house. In some places it has an offensive 
smell. It is like wood charred for the smith. 
The common method of making peat-fires is by 
heaping it on the hearth ; but it burns well in 
grates, and in the best houses is so used. 

The common opinion is, that peat grows again 
where it has been cut ; which, as it seems to be 
chiefly a vegetable substance, is not unlikely to 
I be true, whether known or not to those who 
1 relate it. 

There are watermills in Sky and Raasay: 
but where they are too far distant, the house- 
wives gi’ind their oats with a quern, or hand- 
mill, which consists of two stones, about a foot 
and a half in diameter ; the lower is a little 
convex, to which the concavity of the iqipex* 
must be fitted. In the middle of the upper 
stone is a round hole, and on one side is a long 
handle. The grinder sheds the corn gi*adaally 
into the hole with one hand, and works the 
handle round with the other, Tiie corn slide'? 
down the convexity of the lower stone, and hy 
the motion of the upper Is ground in its passage^. 
These stones are found in Lochabar. 

The islands afford few pleasures, except to the 
hardy sportsman, who can tread the moor and 
climb the mountain. The distance of one 
family from another, in a country where travel- 
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ling; lias so mucli dilBSculty, makes frequent in- 
tercourse impracticaWe. Visits last several 
da^^s, and are commonly paid by water 5 yet I 
never saw a boat fiirnisbed with benches, or 
made commodious by any addition to the first 
fabric. Conveniences are not missed where 
tliev never were enjoyed. 

The solace which the bagpipe can give, they 
have long enjoyed ; but among other changes, 
which the last revolution introduced, the use of 
the bagpipe begins to be forgotten. Some of the 
chief families still entei*tain a piper, whose office 
was anciently hereditary. Macrimmon was 
piper to Maeleod, and^Eankin to Maclean of 
Col. ' 

The tunes of the bagpipe are traditional. 
There has been in Skjr, beyond all time of me- 
mory, a college of pipers, under the direction of 
Bfacrimmon, which is not quite extinct. There 
was another in Mull, superintended by Rankin, j 
which expired about sixteen years ago. To ’ 
these colleges, while the pipe retained its hoii- 
oiu*, the students of, music repaired for educa- 
tion. I have had my dinner exhilarated by the 
bagpipe, at Armidale, at Dunvegan, and in Col. 

The general conversation of the islanders has 
nothing particular. I did not meet with the 
inquisitiveness of which I have read, and sus- 
pect the judgment to have been rashly made. A 
stranger of curiosity comes into a place where a 
stranger is seldom seen: he importunes the 
people with questions, of ■wliioh they cannot 
guess the motive, and gazes with surprise on 
things which they, having had them ahvays 
before their eyes, do not suspect of any thing 
wonderful. He appeal’s to them like some 
being of another world, and then thinks it pecu- 
liar that they lake their turn to inquire whence 
he comes, and whither he is going. 

The islands were long unfurnished with in- 
struction for youth, and none hut the sons of 
gentlemen could have any literature. There 
are now parochial schools, to which the lord of 
every manor pays a certain stipend. Here the 
children are taught to read ; but by the rule of 
their institution, they teach only English, so 
that the natives read a language which they 
may never use or understand. If a parish, 
which often happens, contains several islands, 
the school being but in one, cannot assist the 
rest. This is the state of Col, which, however, 
is more enlightened thjfli some other places ; for 
the deficiency is supplied by a young gentleman, 
who, his own improvementj travels every 
year on foot over the Highlands to the session 
at "Aberdeen ; and at his return, during the 
vacation, teaches to read and in his native 
island. 

In Sky there are two grammar-schools, where 
boarders are taken to be regularly educated. 
The price of board is from three pounds, to four 
pounds ten shillings a-year, and that of instruc- 


tion is half-a-crown a quarter. But the scholars 
are birds of passage, who Ih’e at school only in 
the summer ; for in winter provisions cannot 
be made for any considerable number In one 
place. This periodical dispersion impresses 
strongly the scarcity of these countries. 

Having heard of no boarding-school for ladies 
nearer than Inverness, I suppose their education 
is generally domestic. The elder daughters 01 
the higher families are sent into tlio world, and 
may contribute by their acquisitions to the im- 
provement of the rest. 

Women must here study to he either pleasing 
or useful. Their deficiencies are seldom sup- 
plied by very liberal fortunes. A hundred 
pounds is a portion beyond the hope of any hut 
the iaii’d’s daughter. They do Jiot indeed often 
give money with their daughters j the question 
is. How many cows a young lady will bring her 
husband? A rich maiden has from ten to forty ; 
but two cows are a decent fortune for one who 
pretends to no distinction. 

The religion of the islands is that of the kirk 
of Scotland. The gentlemen with whom I con- 
versed are all inclined to the English lituri^*^ ; 
but they are obliged to maintain the established 
minister, and the country is too poor to afford 
payment to another, who must live wholly on 
the contribution of his audience. 

They therefore ail attend the worship of the 
kirk, as often as a visit from their minister, or 
the practicability of travelling, gives them op- 
portunity; nor have they any reason to com- 
plain of Insufficient pastors ; for I saw not one 
in the islands, whom I had reason to think either 
deficient in learning, or irregular in life ; but 
found several with whom I could not converse 
without wishing, as my respect increased, that 
they had not been presbyterians. 

The ancient rigour of puritaiiisin is now x&ry 
much relaxed, though all are not yet equally en- 
lightened. I sometimes met with prejudices 
sufficiently malignant, but they were prejudices 
of ignorance. The ministers in the islands had 
attained such knowledge as may justly be ad- 
mired in men, who have no motive to study# but 
generous cariosity, or what is still better, desire 
of usefulness; with such politeness as sonaiTow 
a circle of converse could not have supplied, but 
to minds naturally disposed to elegance. 

Reason and truth will prevail at last. The 
most learned of the Scottish doctors would now 
gladly admit a form of prayer, if the people 
would endure it. The zeal or rage of congre- 
gations has its diffierent degrees. In some pa- 
rishes the Lord's Prayer is suffered ; in others 
it is still rejected as a form ; and he that should 
make it part of his supplication would be sus- 
pected of heretical pravity. 

The principle upon which extemporary prayer 
was originally introduced, Is no longer 
The minister formerly, in the effusion' of his 
4P 
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pi'ayei*, expected immediate, and perhaps per- 
ceptible inspiration, and therefore thought it his 
duty not to think hefore what he should say. It 
is now universally confessed, that men pray as 
they speak on other occasions, according to the 
general measure of their abilities and attain- 
mentB. Whatever each may think of a form 
prescribed by another, he cannot but believe that 
he can himself compose by study and meditation, 
a better prayer than will rise in Ms mind at a 
sudden call ; and if he has any hope of superna- 
tural help, why may he not as well receive it 
when he writes as when he speaks? 

In the variety of mental powers, some must 
perform extemporary prayer with much imper- 
fection ; and In the eagerness and rashness of 
contradictory opinions, if public liturgy be left 
to the private judgment of every minister, the 
congregation may often be offended or misled. 

There is in Scotland, as among omrselves, a 
restless suspicion of popish machinations, and a 
clamour of numerous converts to the Romish 
religion. -The report is, I believe, in both parts 
of the island eq^ually false. The Romish reli- 
gion is professed only in Egg and Canna, two 
small islands, into which the reformation never 
made its way. If any missionaries are busy in 
the Highlands, their zeal entitles them to re- 
spect, even from those who cannot think favour- 
ably of their doctrine. 

The political tenets of the islanders I was not 
curious to investigate, and they were not eager 
to obtrude. Their conversation is decent and | 
inoffensive. They disdain to drink for their ' 
principles, and there is no disaffection at their ! 
tables. I never heard a health offered by I 
a Highlander that might not have circulated 
with propriety within the precincts of the king’s 
palace. 

Legal government has yet something of no- 
velty to which they cannot perfectly conform. 
The ancient spirit that appealed only to the 
sword, is yet among them. The tenant of 
Scalpa, an island belonging to Blacdonaid, took 
no cai’e to bring his rent; when the landlord 
talked of exacting payment, he declared his reso- 
lution to keep his gi'ound, and drive all intrud- 
ers from the island, and continued to feed his 
cattle as on Ids own land, till it became neces- 
sary for the sheriff to dislodge him by violence. 

The various kinds of superstition which pre- 
vailed here, as in all other regions of ignorance, 
are by the diligence of the ministers almost ex- 
terminated. 

Of mentioned by B'lartin, nothing 

has been beard for many years. Browny was a 
sturdy fairy ; who, if he was fed, and kindly 
treated, would, as they said, do a great deal of 
work. They now pay him no wages, and are 
content to labour for themselves. 

In Troda, within these three-and-thirty years, 
milk was put every Saturday for Givogach or 


the Oid Man with the Long Beoynh Whetiier 
Greogach was courted as kind, or dreatled as 
terrible, whether they meant, by giving him the 
milk, to obtain good or avert evil, I was mot in- 
formed. The minister is now living by whom 
the practice was abolished. 

They have still among them a gi*eat number 
of chai’ms for the cure of different diseases ; they 
are all invocations, perhaps transmitted to them 
from ,the times of popery,, whlcii increasing 
knowledge will bring into disuse. 

They have opinions which cannot be ranked 
with superstition, because they regard only nri- 
tural effects. They expect better crops of grain 
by sowing their seed in the moon’s increase. 
The moon has great iniiuence in vulgar philo- 
sophy. In my memory it was a precept annually 
given ill one of the English almanacks, “ to kill 
hogs when the moon was increasing, and the 
bacon would prove the better in boiling.” 

We should have had little claim to the praise 
of curiosity, if we had not endeavoured with 
particular attention to examine the question oi 
the Second Sight, Of an opinion received for 
centuries by a whole nation, and supposed to be 
confirmed through its whole descent by a series 
of successive facts, it is desirable that the truth 
should be established, or the fallacy detected. 

The Second Sight is an impres.sion made either 
by the mind upon the eye, or by the eye upon 
the mind, by which things distant or future are 
pei’ceived, and seen as if they were present. A 
man on a journey tar from home falls from his 
horse; another, who is perhaps at work about 
the house, sees him bleeding on the ground 
commonly with a landscape of the place where 
the accident befalls him. Another seer, driving 
home his cattle, oi* wandering in idleness, or 
musing in the sunshine, is suddenly surprised 
by the appearance of a bridal ceremony, or 
funeral procession, and counts the mourners or 
attendants, of whom, if he knows them, he re- 
; lates the names, if he knows them not, he can 
describe the dresses. Things distant are seen at 
the instant when they happen. Of things future 
I know not that there is any rule for determin- 
ing the time between the sight and the event. 

This receptive faculty, for power it cannot be 
called, is neither voluntary nor constant. The 
appearances have no dependence upon choice : 
they cannot be summoned, detained, or recalled. 
The impression is sudden, and the effect often 
painful. 

By the term Second Sights seems to be meant 
a mode of seeing, superadded to that which 
nature generally bestows. In the Erse it is 
called Tciish j which signifies likewise a spectre, 
or a vision. I know not, nor is it likely that 
the Highlandei's ever examined, whether by 
Taishj used for Seexmd Sight, they mean the 
power of seeing, or the thing seen. 

I do not find it to be true, as it is reported. 
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tliat to tlie Second Sighl: nothing is presented hat 
phantoms of evil. Good seems to have the same 
proportion in those visionary scenes as it obtains 
in real life : almost all remarkable events have 
evil for their basis ; and are either miseries in- 
curred, or miseries escaped. Our sense is so 
much stronger of what we suffer than of what 
we enjoy, that the ideas of pain, predominate in 
almost every mind. What is recollection but a 
revival of vexations, or history bat a record of 
wars, treasons, and calamities ? Death, which 
is considered as the greatest evil, happens to all. 
The greatest good, be it what it will, is the lot 
but of a part. 

That they should often see death, is to he ex- 
pected j because death is an event frequent and 
important. But they see likewise more pleasing 
incidents. A gentleman told me, that when he 
had once gone far from bis own island, one of 
his labouring servants predicted his retuim, and 
described the livery of his attendant, which he 
had never worn at home ; and %vhich had been, 
without any previous design, occasionally given 
him. 

Our desire of information was keen, and our 
inquiry frequent. Mr. Boswell’s frankness and 
gayety made every body communicative , and we 
heard many tales of these airy shows, with more 
or less evidence and distinctness. 

It is the common talk of the Lowland Scots, 
that, the notion of the Second Sight is wearing 
away with othex* superstitions : and tliat its 
reality is no longer supposed but by the grossest 
people. How far its prevalence ever extended, 
or what ground it has lost, I know not. The 
islanders of all degrees, whether of rank or un- 
derstanding, universally admit it, except the 
ministers, who universally deny it, and are sus- 
pected to deny it, in consequence of a system, 
against conviction. One of them honestly told 
me, that he came to Sky with the x'esoiution not 
to believe it. 

Strong reasons for incredulity will readily 
occur. This faculty of seeing things out of sight 
is local, and commonly useless. It is a breach 
of the common order of things, without any 
visible reason or perceptible benefi t. It is ascrib- 
ed oiily to a people very little enlightened ; and 
among them for tbe most part, to the mean and 
ignorant. 

To the confidence of these objections it may 
be replied, that by presuming to determine what 
is fit, and what is beneficial, they presuppose 
more knowledge of the universal system than 
man has attained; and therefore depend upon 
principles too complicated and extensive for our 
compx’ehension ; and there can be no security in 
the consequence, when the premises ai’e not un- 
derstood ; that the Second Sight is only wonder- 
ful because it is rare, for, considered in itself, it 
involves no more difficulty than dreams, or per- 
haps than the regular exercise of the cogitative | 


^ faculty ; that a general opinion of communica« 
tive impulses, or visionary representations, hns 
prevailed in all ages and all nations ; that par- 
ticular instances have been given, with such 
evidence as neither Bacon nor Boyle has been 
able to resist ; that sudden impressions, which 
the event has verified, have been felt by more 
than own or publish them ; that the Second Sight 
of the Hebrides implies only the local frequency 
of a power which is no where totally unknown ; 
and that where we are unable to decide by ante- 
cedent reason we must be content to yield to the 
force of testimony. 

By pretension to Second Sights no profit was 
ever sought or gained. It is an involuntary af- 
fection, ill which neither hope nor fear are known 
to have any part. Those who profess to feel it, 
do not boast of it as a privilege, nor are consi- 
dered by others as advantageously distinguished. 
They have no temptation to feign; and their 
heai’ers have no motive to encourage their im- 
posture. 

To talk with any of these seers is not easy. 
There is one living in Sky, with whom we would 
have gladly conversed; but he was very gross 
and ignorant, and knew no English. The pro- 
portion in these countries of the poor to the rich 
is such, that if we suppose the quality to be ac- 
i cidental, it can very rarely happen to a man of 
education ; and yet on such men it has sometimes 
fallen. There is now a second-sighted gentle- 
man in the Highlands, who complains of the ter- 
rors to which he Is exposed. 

The foresight of the seers is not always pre- 
science: they ax’o impressed with images, of 
which the event only shows them the meaning. 
They tell what they have seen to others, who are 
at that time not more known than themselves, 
but may become at last very adequate witnesses, 
by comparing the narrative with its verification. 

To collect sufficient testimonies for the satis- 
faction of the public, or of ourselves, would 
have required more time than we could bestow. 
There is, against it, the seeming analogy of things 
confusedly seen, and little xmdei*stood ; and for 
it, the indistinct cry of national persuasion, 
which may be perhaps resolved at last into pre- 
judice and tradition. I never could advance my 
curiosity to conviction ; but came away at last 
only willing to believe. 

As there subsists no longer in the islands much 
of thatpeculiar and discriminative form of life, of 
which the idea had delighted our imagiiuitlon, 
we were willing to listen to such accounts of past 
times as would be given us. But we soon found 
what memorials were to be expected from an il- 
literate people, whose whole time is a series of 
distress ; where every momixig is labouring with 
expedients for the evening : and where all men- 
tal pains or pleasures arose from the dread of 
winter, the expectation of spidng, the caprices of 
their chiefs, and the motions of the neighbouring 
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dans ; wliere there was neither shame from ig- 
norance, nor pride in knowledge ; neither curio- 
sity to inquire, nor vanity to communicate. 

The chiefs indeed were exempt from urgent 
penury and daily difficulties ; end in their houses 
were preserved what accounts remained of past 
ages. But the chiefs were sometimes ignorant 
and careless, and sometimes kept busy by turbu- 
lence and contention ; and one generation of igno- 
rance effaces the whole series of unwritten his- 
tory. 'Books are faithful repositories, which may 
he for a while neglected or forgotten; but when 
they are opened again, will again impart their* 
instruction i memory, once interrupted, is not to 
he recalled. Written learning is a fixed lumi- 
nary, which, after the cloud that had hidden it 
has passed away, is again bright in its proper 
station. Tradition is but a meteor, which. If 
once it fails, cannot he rekindled. 

It seems to he universally supposed, that much 
of the local history was preserved hy the hards, 
of whom one is said to have been retained hy 
every great family. After these bards were some 
of my first inquiries ; and I received such an- 
swers as, for a while, made me please myself 
with my increase of knowledge ; for 1 bad not 
then learned how to estimate the narration of a 
Highlander. 

They said that a great family had a hard and 
a senacM, who were the poet and historian of the 
house ; and an old gentleman told me that he 
remembered one of each. Here was a dawn of 
intelligence. Of men that had lived within me- 
mory, some certain knowledge might be attained. 
Though the office had ceased, its effects might 
continue; the poems. might be found, though 
there was no poet. 

Another conversation indeed informed me, 
that the same man was both bard and senachi. 
This variation discouraged me ; but as the prac- 
tice might be different in different times, or at 
the same time in different families, there was yet 
no reason for supposing that I must necessarily 
eit down in total ignorance. 

Soon after I was told by a gentleman, who is 
generally acknowledged the greatest master of 
Hebridian antiquities, that there had indeed once 
been both bards and senachies ; and that senacki 
signified the man of talk^ or of conversation ; 
but that neither hard nor senachi had existed 
for some centuries. I have no reason to suppose 
it exactly known at what time the custom ceased, 
nor did it probably cease in all houses at once. 
But whenever the practice of recitation was dis- 
used, the works, whether poetical or historical, 
perished with the authors ; for in those times 
nothing had been written in the Erse language. 

Whether the man of talk was an historian, | 
whose office was to tell truth, or a story-teller, i 
like those which were in the htst century, and | 
perhaps are now among the Irish, whose tiude j 


was only to amuse, it now would be valu to 
inquire. 

Most of the domestic offices were, I believe, 
hereditaiy; and probably the laureat of a'clan 
was always the son of the last laui*eat. Tlie 
history of the race could no €»therwise be com- 
municated or retained; but what genius couIJ 
be expected in a poet by inheritance ? 

The nation was wholly illiterate. Neither 
bards nor senachies could- wuite or read ; but if 
they were ignorant, there was no danger of de- 
tection ; they were believed by those whose 
vanity they flattered. 

The recital of genealogies, which has been 
considered as very efficacious to the preservation 
of a ti*ue series of ancestry ^ was anciently made 
when the heir of the famOy came to manly age. 
This practice has never subsisted within time of 
memory, nor was much credit due to such re- 
hearsers, who might obtrude fictitious pcdigi’ees, 
either to please their masters, or to hide the de- 
ficiency of their own memories. 

Where the chiefs of the Highlands have found 
the histories of their descent, is difficult to tell ; 
for no Erse genealogy w'as ever rvrhten. In 
general this only is evident, that the principal 
I house of a clan must be very ancient, and that 
I those must have lived long in a place, of whom it 
is not known when they came thither. 

Thus hopeless are all attempts to find any 
traces of Highland learning. Nor are their pri- 
mitive customs and ancient manner of life, other- 
wise than very faintly and uncertainly remem- 
bered by the present race. 

The peculiarities which strike the native of a 
commercial country, proceeded in a great mea- 
sure from the want of money. To the servants 
and dependents that were not domestics, and, 
if an estimate be made from the capacity of any 
of their old bouses which I have seen, their do- 
mestics coidd have been but few, were appro- 
priated certain poi'tions of laud for their support, 
Macdonald has a piece of ground yet called the 
Bards’ or Senachies’ field. When a beef was 
killed for the house, particular parts were claim- 
ed as fees by the several officei*s, or workmen. 
What was the right of each I have not learned. 
The head belonged to the smith, and the. udder 
of the cow to the piper ; the weaver had likewise 
his particular part ; and so many pieces followed 
these prescriptive claims, that the laird’s was at 
last but little. 

The payment of x-ent in kind has been so long 
disused in England, that it is totally for.*;otteii. 
It was practised very lately in the Hebrides, and 
probably still continues, not only at St. Kiid.a, 
where money is not yet known, but in otliers of 
the smaller and remoter islands. It were per- 
haps to be desired, that no change in this par- 
ticular should have been made. Wljan the hurd 
could only eat the produce of his laxids, lie was 
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;«nd 6 r tbe necessity of residing upon them ; and 
when the tenant could not convert his stock into 
more portable riches, he conid never he tempted 
away from hss farm, from the only place where 
he could be wealthy. Money confounds subor- 
dination, by overpowering the distinctions of 
rank and birth, and %veakens authority, by sup- 
plying power of resistance, or expedients for 
escape. The feudal system is formed for a na- 
tion employed in agriculture, and has never long 
kept its hold where gold and silver have become 
common. 

Their arms were anciently the Clayinore, or 
great two-handed sword, and afterwards the 
two-edged sword and target, or buckler, which 
was sustained on the left ax*m. In the midst of 
the target, which was made of wood, covered 
with leather, and studded with nails, a slender 
lance, about two feet long, was sometimes fixed ; 
it was heavy and cumbrous, and accordingly 
has for some time past been gradually laid aside. 
Very few targets were at Culloden. The dirk, 
or broad dagger, I am afraid, was of more use 
in private quarrels than in battles. The Loch- 
aber axe is only a slight alteration of the old 
English bill. 

After all that has been said of the force and 
terror of the Highland sword, I could not find 
that the art of defence was any part of common 
education. The gentlemen were perhajxs some- 
times skilful gladiators, but the common men 
had no other powers than those of violence and 
courage. Yet it is well known, that the onset 
of the Highlanders was very formidable. As 
an army cannot consist of philosophers, a panic 
is easily excited by any unwonted mode of an- 
noyance. New dangers are naturally magnified ; 
and men accustomed only to exchange bullets at 
a distance, and i-ather to hear their enemies 
than *^806 them, are discouraged and amazed 
when they find themselves encountered hand to 
hand, and catch the gleam of steel flashing in 
their faces. 

The Highland weapons gave opportunity for 
many exertions of personal courage, and some- 
times for single combats in the field ; like those 
which occur so frequently in fabulous 'wars. 
At Falkirk a gentleman now living was, I sup- 
pose after the retreat of the king’s troops, en- 
gaged at a distance from the rest with an Irish 
dragoon. They were both skilful swordsmen, 
and the contest was not easily decided : the dra- 
goon at last had the advantage, and tlie High- 
lander called for quarter j but quarter -was 
refused him, and the fight continued till he was 
reduced to defend himself upon his knee. At 
that instant one of the Madeods came to his 
rescue ; who, as it is said, offered quartv-ir to the 
dragoon, but he thought hiiaself obliged to 
reject what he had before I'efused, and as battle 
gives little time to deliberate, was immecuateiv 
killed. 


Funerals were formerly solemnized by calling 
multitudes together, and entertaining them at a 
great expense. This emulation of useless cost 
has been fer some time discouraged, and at last 
in the isle of Sky is almost suppressed. 

Of the Krse language, as I understand no- 
thing, I cannot say more than I have been told. 
It is the rude speech of a barbarous people, who 
had few thoughts to express, and were content, 
as they conceived grossly, to be grossly under- 
stood. After what has been lately talked of 
Highland bards, and Highland genius^ many 
will startle when they ai*e toM, that the Erse 
never was a written language ; that there is not 
in the world an Erse manuscript a hundred years 
old; and that the sounds of the Highhiiidei’s 
were never expressed by letters, till some little 
hooks of piety were translated, and a metrical 
version of the Psalms was made by the synod of 
Argyle. "Whoever therefore now writes in this 
language, spells according to his own perception 
of the sound, and his own idea of the powei‘ of 
the letters. The Welsh and the Irish are Cul- 
tivated tongues. The Welsh two hundred 
years ago, insulted their English neighbours for 
the iustability of their orthography ; while the 
Erse merely lioated in the breath of the people, 
and coxild therefore i*eceive little improvement. 

! When a language begins to teem with books, 
it is tending to refinenxent ; as those whoundex*- 
take to teach others must have undergone some 
laboxxr in improving themselves, they set a pro- 
portionate value on their own thoughts, and 
wish to enforce them by efficacious expressions ; 
speech becomes embodied and permanexit ; dif- 
ferent modes and phi*ases are compared, and the 
best obtains an establishment. By degi*ees, one 
age improves upon another. Exactness is first 
obtained, and afterwards elegance. But dic- 
tion, merely vocal, is always m its childhood. 
As no man leaves his eloquence behind him, the 
new generations have all to learn. There may 
possibly be books without a polished language, 
hut thei’e can he no polished language without 
hooks. 

That the bards’ could not read more than the 
i*est of their countrymen, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose ; because, if they had read, they could pro- 
bably have written ; and how high their compo- 
sitions may reasonably be i-ated, an inquirer 
may best judge by considering what stox’cs of 
imagery, wliat principles of ratiocination, what 
comprehension of knowledge, and ■xvhat delicacy 
of elocution, he has known any man attain 
who cannot read. The state of the bards was 
yet more hopeless. He that cannot read, may 
now convex'se with thi>se that can ; hut the bard 
was a barbarian among barbarians, who, know- 
ing nothing himself, lived with others that 
knexv no more. 

Thei'e has lately been in the islands one of 
these ilUtex*ate hearlag the Bible 
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read at churcli, is said to have turned the sacred ■ 
history into verse. I heard part of a dialogue | 
composed by him, translated by a young lady at | 
Mull, and thought it had more meaning than I 
expected from a man totally uneducated j but he 
had some opportuniiies of knowledge ; he lived 
among a learned people. After all that has ; 
1)een done for the instruction of the Highlanders, i 
the antipathy between their language and li- ' 
tei'ature still continues ; and no man that has 
learned only Erse, is at this time, able to read, , 

The Erse has many dialects, and the w'ords 
used in some islands are not always known in 
others. In literate nations, though the proniin- i 
elation, and sometimes the words of common 
speech, may diher, as now in England, com- 
pared with the south of Scotland, yet there is a 
written diction, which pervades all dialects, and 
is understood in eveiy province. But where 
the whole language is colloquial, he that has 
only one part, never gets the rest, as he cannot 
get it but by change of residence. 

In an unwritten speech, nothing that is not 
very short is transmitted from one generation to 
another. Few have oppoidunities of hearing a 
long composition often enough to learn it, or 
have inclination to repeat it so often as is neces- 
sary to retain it ; and w'hat is once forgotten, is 
lost for ever. I believe there canpot be reco- 
vered in the whole Erse language five hundred 
lines of which there is any evidence to prove 
them a hundred years old. Yet I hear that the 
father of Ossian boasts of two chests more of 
ancient poetry, whicli he suppresses, because 
they are too good for the English. 

He that goes into the Highlands with a mind 
naturally acquiescent, and a credulity eager for 
wonders, may come back with an opinion very 
different from mine ; for the inhabitants, know- 
ing the ignorance of all strangers in their lan- 
guage and antiquities, perhaps arc not very 
scrupulous adherents to truth ; yet I do not say 
that they deliberately speak studied falsehood, 
or have a settled purpose to deceive. They have 
inquired and considered little, and do not al- 
ways feel their own ignorance. They are nut 
much accustomed to be interrogated by others ; 
and seem never to have thought upon interro- 
gating themselves ; so that if they do not kimw 
what they tell to be true, they likewise do not 
distinctly perceive it to be false. 

Mr. Boswell was very diligent in his inqui- 
ries ; and the result of his investigations was, 
that the answer to the second question was com- 
monly such as nullified the answer to the first. 

We were a Vvhile told, that they had an old 
translation of the Smptures ; and told it till it 
would appear obstinacy to inquire again. Yet 
by continued accximulation. of questions we 
found, that the translation meant, if any mean- 
ing there were, was nothing else than the Irish 
Bible. 


We heard of manuscripts that were, or that 
had been, ia the hands of somebody’s father, or 
grandfather ; but at last we had no reason to 
believe they were other than Irish. Martin 
mentions Irish, but never any Erse manuscripts, 
to be found in the islands in his time. 

I suppose my opinion of the poems of Ossian 
is already discovered. I believe they never ex- 
isted in any other form than that which we have 
seen. The editor, or author, never could show 
the original ; nor can it be shown by any other. 
To revenge reasonable in credulity, by refusing 
evidence, is a degree of insolence, with which 
the world is not yet acquainted j and stubborn 
audacity is the last refuge of guilt. It would be 
easy to show it if he had it ; but whence could 
it be bad? It is too long to be remembered, and 
the language formerly had nothing written. 
He has doubtless inserted names that circulate 
in popular stories, and may have translated soii>e 
wandering ballads, if any can be found ; and 
the names, and some of the images, being recol- 
lected, make an inaccurate auditor imagine, hy 
the help of Caledonian bigotry, that lie has for- 
merly beard the whole. 

I asked a very learned minister iii Sky, who 
had used all arts to make me believe the genu- 
ineness of the hook, whether at last he believed 
it liimself? but he would not answer. He 
wished me to be deceived, for the honour of his 
country ; but would not directly and formally 
deceive me. Yet has this man’s testimony been 
publicly produced, as of one that held Fingjd to 
be the work of Ossian. 

It is said, that some men of integrity profess 
to have heard parts of it, but they all heard 
them when they were boys ; and it 'was xievci 
said that any of them could recite six lines. 
They remember names, and perhaps some pro- 
verbial sentiments j and having no distinct ideas, 
coin a resenublance without an original. The 
persuasion of the Scots, however, is liu* from 
universal ; and in a question so capable of proof, 
why should doubt be suffered to continue ? The 
editor has been heard to say, tl±at part of the 
poem was received by him, in the Hixxon eba- 
I racter. He has then loiiiid, hy some peculiar 
fortune, an unwritten htuguage, written in a 
character wliicb the natives probably never be- 
held. 

I have yet supposed no imposture but in the 
publisher; yet I am fur from certainty, that 
some translations have not been lately made, 
that may now be obtruded as parts of the origi- 
nal work. Credulity on one part is a strong 
temptation to deceit on the other, especially to 
deceit of which no persontd injury is the conse- 
quence, and which hatters the author with his 
own ingeiuut 5 % Scots have something to 

plead for their easy reception of an improbable 
fiction ; they are seduced by their fondness ibx” 
their supposed ancestors. A Scotchman must 
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! 6e a very sturdy moralist, wiio does not love tivity supplied all defects, and procured us more 
Scotland better than truth ; he will always love than sufiicient accommodation, 
it better than inquiry ; and if falsehood flatters Here I first mounted a little Highland steed; 
his vanity, will not be very diligent to detect it. and if there had been many' spectators, should 
Neither ought^the English to be much influenc- have been some’ivhat ashanietl of my figure in 
ed by Scotch authority ; for of the past and the march. The horses of the islands, as of 
present state of the whole Erse nation, the Low- other harren countries, are very low ; they are 
landers ai*e at least as ignorant as ourselves. To indeed musculous and strong, beyond what thek 
be ignorant is painful; hut it is dangerous to size gives reason for expecting ; but a bulky man 
quiet our uneasiness by the delusive opiate of upon one of their backs makes a very dispropor- 
hasty persuasion. tionate appearance. 

But this is the age in which those who could From the habitation of captain Maclean we 
not read, have been supposed to %vrite ; in which went to Grissipol, but called by the way oo Mr. 
the giants of antiquated romance have been ex- Hector Maclean, tine minister of Col, whom w^e 
hibited as realities. If we know little of the found in a hut, that is, a house of only one 
ancient HigHanders, let us not fill the vacuity floor, but with windows and chimney, and not 
with Ossian. If we have not searched the inelegantly fimnislied. JMr. Maclean has the 
Magellanic regions, let us however forbear to reputation of great learning : he is seventy-se- 
people them wuth Patagons. „ ven years old, but not infinn, witli a look of ve- 

Having waited some days at Armidel, we nerable dignity excelling what I remember in 
were flattered at last with a wind that promised any other man. 

to convey us to Mull. We went on boai'da boat His conversation, was not unsuitable to his 
that was taking in kelp, and left the isle of Sky appearance. I lost some of his good will, by 
behind us. We were doomed to experience, treating a heretical writer vritli more regard 
like others, the danger of trusting to the wind, than, in his opinion, a heretic could deserve- I 
which blew against us, in a short time, with honoured his orthodoxy, and did not much cen- 
such violence, that we, being no seasoned sailors, sure his asperity. A man who inis settled his 
tvere willing to call it a tempest. I was sea- opinions, does not love to have the tranquillity 
sick, and lay down. Mr. Boswell kept the of his conviction disturbed ; and at seventy-seven 
deck. The master knew not well whither to it is time to be in earnest, 
go ; and our difliculties might perhaps have Mention was made of the Erse translation of 
filled a very pathetic page, had not Mr. Maclean the New Testament, ndiich has been lately pub- 
of Col, who, with every other qualification lished, and of which the learned Mr, Rlacqueen 
which insular life reqiiii’es, is a very active and of Sky spoke with commendation ; but Mr. 
skilful mariner, jflioted us safe into his own Maclean said, he did not use it, because he 
harbour. could make the text more intelligible to his au- 

ditors by an extemporary version. From this I 
coi.. infeiTed, that the language of the translation 

was not the language of the isle of Coi. 

In the morning we found ourselves under the He has no public edifice for the exercise of 
isle of Col, where we landed; and passed the his ministry; and can officiate to no greater 
first day and night with captain Maclean, a gen- number than a room can contain ; and the I’oom 
tleman w'ho has lived some time in the East of a hut is not very large. This is all the op- 
portunity of worship that is now granted to the 
inhabitants of the islands, some of whom must 
travel thither perhaps ten miles. Two chapels 
W'ere erected by their ancestors, of which I saw 
the skeletons, 'which now stand faithful wit- 
nesses of the triumph of Heformation. 

Tile want of churches is not the only impedi- 
ment to piety ; thei’e is likewise a want of mi- 
nisters. A parish often contains more islands 
than one ; and each island can have the minister 
only in its own turn. At Raasay they had, 1 
think, a right to service only every third Sunday, 
and leaves the young gentleman, our friend, to j All the provision made by the present ecdes'uisti- 
govern his dominions, with the full power of a ! cal constitution, for the inhabitants of about a 
Highland chief. By the absence of the laird’s | hundred square miles, is a prayer and sermon in 
family, our entertainment was made more diffi- | a little room, once in three weeks ; and even this 
cult, because the house was in a great degree ■ parsimonious distribution Is at the mercy of the 
disfurnished ; but young CoFs kindness and ac- j weather : and in those islands where the minis- 

i 


Indies, but having dethroned no Nabob, is not 
too rich to settle in his own country. 

Next day the wind was fair, and we might 
have had an easy passage to Mull; but having, i 
contrarily to our own intention, landed upon a 
new island, we would not leave it wholly imex- 
amined. We therefore suffered the vessel to 
depart without us, and trusted the skies for an- 
other wind. 

Mr. Maclean of Col, having a very numerous 
family, has, for some time past, resided at Aber- 
deen, that he may superintend their ediication, 
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ter docs not reside, it is impossible to tell bow ! 
maoy weeks or moutlis may piiss without any | 
public esiercise of religion. j 

GIUSSIPOL IS COL. 

ArxEii a short conversation with Mr. Maclean, 
we went on to Grissipol, a house and iarm te- 
nanted by Mr. Macsweyii, where I saw more of 
the ancient life of a Highlander than I had yet 
found. Mrs. hlacsweyn could speak no English, 
and had never seen any other jdaces than the 
islands of Sky, Mull, and Col: but she was 
hospitable ami good-humoured, and spread her 
table wdth suiTicient liberality. We found tea 
here as in every other idace, hut our spoons 
were of horn. 

The house of Grissipol stands by a brook %'ery 
clear and quick ; which is, I suppose, one of the 
most copious streams in the island. This place 
was the scene of an action, much celebrated in 
the traditional history of Col, hut which pro- 
bably no two relaters will tell alike. 

Some time in tbe obscure ages, Macneil of 
Barra manded the lady Maclean, who had the 
isle of Col for her jointure. Whether Macneil 
detained Col, when the widow was dead, or 
whether she lived so long as to make her heirs 
impatient, is perhaps not now known. The 
younger son, called John Gerves, or John the 
Giant, a man of great strength, who was then 
in Ireland, either for safety or for education, 
dreamed of recovering his inheritance; and 
getting some adventurers together, which in 
those unsettled times was not hard to do, in- 
vaded Col. He was driven av/ay, hut was not 
discouraged, and collecting new followers, in 
three years came again with fifty men. In his 
way he stopped at Artorinish in Morvern, 
where his uncle was prisoner to Macleod, and 
was then with his enemies in a tent. Maclean 
took with him only one servant, whom he 
ordered to stay at the outside : and where he 
should see the tent pressed outwards, to sti'ike 
with his dirk ; it being the intention of Mac- 
lean, as any man provoked him, to lay hands 
upon him, and push him hack. He entered the 
tent alone, with his Lochaber axe in his hand, 
and struck such terror into the whole assembly, 
that. they dismissed his uncle. | 

^^hen he landed at Col, he saw the sentinel, 
who kept watch towards the sea, running off to 
Grissipol, to give Macneil, who was, there with 
a hundred and twenty men, an account of the 
invasion. He told Macgiil, one of his followers, 
that if he intercepted that dangerous intelli- 
gence, by catching the courier,- he would give 
him certain lands in Mull. Upon this promise 
Macgiil pursued the messenger, and either 
killed or stopped him ; and his posterity, till 
very lately, held the lands in Mull. 

The alarm beitjg thus prevented, he came un- 


expectedly upon Macneil. Chiohs were In those 
days never wholly unprovided for an enemy. A 
fight ensued, in vrhich one of their followers is 
said to have given an exti'aordinary proof of ac- 
tivity, by hounding backwards over the brook 
of Grissipol. Macneil being killed, and many 
of his dan destroyed, JMaciean. took possession 
of the island, which the Macneils attempted to 
conquer by another invasion, hut were defeated 
and repulsed. 

Maclean, in his turn, Invaded the estate of the 
IMacneils, took the castle of' Brecacig, and con- 
quered the isle of Barra, which he held for 
seven years, and then restored It to the heirs. 

CASTLE OP COL. 

From Grissipol, Mr. Blaelean ' conducted us to 
his father’s seat; a neat new house erected neat 
the old castle, I think, hy the last proprietor. 
Here we were allowed to take our station, and 
lived very commodiously while we waited for 
moderate weather and a lair wind, which we 
did not so soon obtain, but we had time to get 
some information of the present state of Col, 
partly hy inquiry, and partly by occasional ex- 
cursions. 

Col is computed to be thirteen miles in length, 
and three in breadth. Both the ends are the 
property of the duke of Arg;yde, hut the mkhlle 
belongs to Maclean, who is called Col, as tlie 
only laird. 

Col is not properly rocky; it is rather one 
continued rock, of a snrfi^ce mucli diversified 
with protuberances, and covered with a thin 
layer of earth, which is often broken, and dis- 
covers the stone. Such a soil is not for plants 
that strike deep roots ; and perhaps in the ivhole 
island nothing has ever yet gi’own to tine height 
of a table. The uncultivated parts are clothed 
with heath, among which industry has inter- 
spersed spots of grass and corn ; hut no attempt 
has been made to raise a tree. Young Col, 
who has a very laudable desire of improving his 
patrimon3r, purposes some time to plant ari 
orchard; which, if it be sheltered by a wall, 
may perhaps succeed. He has introduced the 
culture of turnips, of which he has a field, 
where the whole work w'as performed by his 
own hand. "His intention is to provide food for 
his cattle in the wdntei'. This innovation was 
considered by Mr. Maesweyn as the idle pro- 
ject of a young head, heated with English 
fancies; hut he has now found that turnips 
Vrdil really grow, and that hungiy sheep and 
cows will realiy cat them. 

Bj' such acquisitions as these, the Hebrides 
may in time rise above their annual distress. 
Wherever heath will grow, there is reason to 
think something better may draw nourishment; 
and by trying the production of other places, 
plants will be found suitable to every soil. 
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Col lias many lochs, some of wliicli have ; 
trouts and eels, and others have never yet Been 
stocked; another proof of the negligence of the 
islanders, who might take hsh in the inland 
waters when they cannot go to sea. 

Their quadrupeds are horses, cows, sheep, and 
goats. They have neither deer, hares, nor rah- 
bits. They have no vermin except rats, which 
have been lately brought thither by sea, as to 
other places; and are free from serpents, frogs, 
and toads. 

The harvest in Coi, and in Lewis, is ripe sooner 
than in Sky, and the winter in Colls never cold, 
but very tempestuous. I know not that I ever 
heard the wind so loud in any other place ; and 
Mr. Boswell observed, that its noise was all its 
own, for there were no trees to increase it. 

Noise is not the worst eixect of the tempests ; 
for they have thrown the sand from the shore 
over a considerable part of the land, and it is 
said still to encroach and destroy more and more 
pasture ; but I am not of opinion, that by any 
surveys or landmarks, its limits have been ever 
fixed, or its progression ascertained. If one man 
has confidence enough to say, that it advances, 
nobody can bring any proof to support him in 
denying it. The reason why it is not spread to 
a greater extent, seems to be, that tbe wind and 
I'fiin come almost together, and that it is made 
close and heavy by the wet before the storms 
can put it in motion. So thick is the bed, and 
so small the particles, that if a traveller should 
be caught by a sudden gust in dry weather, he 
would find it very dilficult to escape with life. 

For natural curiosities I was shown only two 
great masses of stone, which lie loose upon the 
ground ; one on the top of a hill, and the other 
at a small distance from the bottom. They cer- 
tainly were never put into their present place 
by human strength or skill ; and though an 
earthquake might have broken oif the lower 
stone, and rolled it into the valley, no account 
can be given of the other, which lies on the bill, 
unless, wliich I forgot to examine, there be still 
near it some higher rock, from which it might 
be torn. Ail nations have a tradition, that their 
earliest ancestors were giants, and these stones , 
are said to have been thrown ux> and down by a 
giant and his mistress. There are so many more 
important things of which human knowledge 
can give no account, that it may he forgiven us, 
if we speculate no longer on two s|ones in Col, 

This island is very populous. About nine- 
and-twenty years ago, the fencible men of Col 
w’-ere reckoned one hundred and forty ; which is 
the sixth of eight hundred and forty ; and pro- 
bably some contrived to be left out of tiie list. 
The minister told us, that a few years ago the 
inhabitants were ‘eight hundred, between the 
ages of seven and of seventy. Round numbers 
are seldom exact. But in this case the autho- 
rity is good, and the error likely to be little. If 
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to the eight hundred be added what the laws of 
comi>utatioa require, they will be increased to 
at least a thousand ; and if the dimensions of the 
country have been accui’ately related, every mile 
maintains more than twenty-five. 

This proportion of habitation is greater than 
the appearance of the country seems to admit ; 
for wherever the eye wanders, it sees mach. 
waste and little cultivation. 1 am more inclined 
to extend the land, of vrhich no measure has ever 
been taken, than tb diminish the people, who 
have been really numbered. Let it be supposed, 
that a computed mile contains a mile and a half, 
as was commonly found true in the mensuration 
of the English roads, and we shall then allot 
nearly twelve to a mile, which agrees much bet- 
ter wdth ocular observation. 

Here, as in Sky, and other islands, are the 
laird, the tacksmen, and the undei'-tenaiits. 

Mr. Maclean, the laird, has very extensive 
possessions, being proprietor, not only of far the 
greater part of Col, but of the extensive island 
of Rum, and a very considerable territory in 
Mull. 

Rum is one of the larger islands almost 
square, and therefore of great capacity in pro- 
portion to its sides. By the usual method of 
estimating computed extent, it may contain 
more than a hundred and twenty square miles. 

It originally belonged to Clanronald, and was 
purchased by Col ; xvho, in some dispute about# 
the bargain, made Clanronald prisoner, and kept 
him nine months in confinement, its owner 
represents it as mountainous, rugged, and bar- 
ren. In the hills there are rod deer. The horses 
are very small, but of a breed eminent for 
beauty. Col, not long ago, bought one of them 
from a tenant ; who told him that as he was of 
a shape uncommonly elegant, he could not sell * 
him but at a high price ; and that whoever had 
him should pay a guinea and a half. 

There are said to be in Biirra a race of horses 
yet smaller, of which the highest is not above 
thirty-six inches. 

The rent of Rum is not great. Mr. Maclean 
declared that he should be very rich, if he could 
set his laud at two-pence halfpenny an acre. 
The inhabitants are fifty-eight families, who 
continued papists for same time after the laird 
became a protestant. Their adhei’ence to their 
old religion was strengthened by the countenance 
of the laird’s sistei*, a zealous Romanist, till one 
Sunday as they w^ere going to mass under the 
conduct of their patroness, Maclean met them 
on the way, gave one of them a blow on the head 
with a yellow stidci I suppose a cane, for which 
the Erse had no name, and drove them to the 
kirk, from which they have never since depart- 
ed, Since the use of this method of conversion, 
the inhabitants of Egg and Caima, who conti- 
nue papists, call the protestantism of Rum, the 
religion of the Yelloxo Sikh 

4. Q, 
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The oniy popish islands are Egg and Canna. 
Egg ia the- principal island of a parish, in which, 
though he has no congregation, the protestant 
minister resides. I have heard of nothing cu- 
rious in it, hut the cave in which a former ge- 
neration of the islanders were smothered hy 
Macleod. 

If we had travelled with more leisure, it had 
not been fit to have neglected the popish islands. 
Popery is favourable to ceremony ; and among 
ignorant nations ceremony is the only preser- 
vative of tradition. Since protestantism was 
extended to the savage parts of Scotland, it has 
perhaps been one of the chief labours of the 
ministers to abolish stated observances, because 
they continued the remembrance of the fcrmei* 
religion. We, therefore, who came to see old 
traditions, and see antiquated manners, should 
probably have found them among the papists, 

Canna, the other popish island, belongs to 
Clanronald, It is said not to comprise more 
than twelve miles of land, and yet maiutains as 
many inhabitants as Rum. 

We were at Col under the protection of the 
young laird, without any of the distresses which 
Mr. Pennant, in a fit of simple credulity, seems 
to think almost woiqhy of an elegy by Ossian. 
Wherever we roved, we were pleased to see the 
reverence with which his subjects regarded him. 
He did not endeavour to dazzle them by any 
magnificence of dress : his only distinction %vas 
a feather in Ms bonnet : but as soon as he ap- 
peared, they forsook their work and clustered 
about him.: he took them by the hand, and they 
seemed mutually delighted. He has the proper 
disposition of a chieftain, and seems desirous to 
continue the customs of his house. The hag- 
piper played regularly, when dinner was served, 
whose person and dress made a good appear- 
ance ; and he brought no disgi‘ace upon the fa- 
mily of Rankin, which has long supplied the 
lairds of Col with hereditaiy music. 

TJie tacksmen of Col seem to live with less 
dignity and convenience than those of Sky; 
where they had good houses, and tables not 
only plentiful, hut delicate. In Col only two 
houses pay the window tax ; for only two have 
six windows, which, I suppose, are the laird’s 
and Mr. Maesweyn’s. 

The rents have, till within seven years, been 
paid in kind, but the tenants finding that cattle 
and corn varied in their price, desired fur the 
future to give their landlord money ; which, not 
having yet arrived at the philosophy of com- 
merce, they consider as being every year of the 
same value. 

We were told of a particular mode of under- 
tenure. The tacksman admits somebf his in- 
ferior neighbours to the cultivation of his 
grounds, on condition that, performing all the 
work, and giving a third part of the seed, they 
shall keep a certain number of cows, sheep, and 


goats, and reap a third part of the harvest. 
Thus, by less than the tillage of two acres, they 
pay the rent of one. 

There are tenants helow the rank of tacksmen, 
that have got smaller temmts under them ; for 
in every place, where money is not the general 
equivalent, there must be some whose labour i» 
immediately paid by daily food. 

A country that has no money, is by no means 
convenient for beggars, both because such coun- 
tries are commonly poor, and because charity 
requires some trouble and some thought. A 
penny is easily given upon the first impulse of 
compassion) or impatience of importunity ; but 
few will deliberately search their cupboards or 
their granaries to find out something to give. 
A penny is likewise easily spent ; but victuals, if 
they are unprepared, require house room, and 
fire, and utensils, which the beggar know's not 
where to find. 

Yet beggars there sometimes are, who wander 
from island to island. We had in our passage to 
Mull the company of a woman and her child, 
who had exliaustcd the charity of Col. The 
arrival of a beggar on an island is accounted a 
sinistrous event. Every body considers that he 
shall have the less for what he gives away. 
Their alms, I believe, is generally oatmeal. 

Near to Col is another island called T/r-cj/c, 
eminent for its fertility. Though it has but half 
the extent of Rum, it is so well peopled, that 
there have a]>peared, not long ago, nine Inwi- 
dred and fourteen at a funeral. The plenty of 
this island enticed beggars to it, who seemed so 
biirthensonie to the inhabitaiits, that a formal 
compact was drawn up, by which they obligetl 
themselves to grant no more relief to castial 
wanderers, because tliey had among them an 
indigent woman of high birth, whom they con- 
sidered as entitled to all that they could spare. 

I have read the stipulation, which was indited 
with juridical formality, but was never made 
valid b}- regular subscription. 

If the inhabitants of Col have nothing to 
give, it is not that they are oppressed by their 
landlord ; their leases seem to be xery profitable. 
One farmer, who pays only seven pounds a- year 
has maintained seven daughters and three sons, 
of whom the eldest is educated at Aberdeen for 
the ministry ; and now, at every vacation, opens 
a school in Col. 

Life is here, in some respects, improved beyond 
the condition* of some other islands. In Sky, 
what is wanted can only be bought, as the arrival 
of some wandering pedlar may afiord an oppor- 
tunity ; but in Col there Is a standing shop, and 
in Mull there are two. A shop in the islands, 
as in other places of little frequentation, is a re- 
pository of ever3^ thing requisite for common 
use. Mr. Boswell’s journal was filled, and lie 
bought some paper in Col. To a man that 
ranges the streets of London, where he is tempted 
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to contrive’ wants for tlie pleasure of supplying 
tliem, a sbop affords no imag-e worthy of attention, 
but in an island it turns the balance of existence 
between good and evil. To live in perpetual want 
of little things, is a state not indeed of torture, 
but of constant %^exation. I have in Sky had 
some difficulty to find ink for a letter ; and if a 
woman breaks her needle, the work is at a stop. 

As it is, the islanders ai*e obliged to content 
themselves with succedaneous means for many 
common purposes. X have seen the chief man of 
a very wide district riding with a hajter for a 
bridle, and governing his hobby with a wooden 
curb. 

The people of Col, however, do not want dex- 
terity to supply some of their necessities. Seve- 
ral arts which make trades, and demand ap- 
prenticeships in great cities, are here the prac- 
tices of daily economy. In every house candles 
are made, both moulded and dipped. Their 
wicks are small shreds of linen cloth. They all 
know how to extract from the cuddy oil for 
their lamps. They ail tan skins and make 
brogues. 

As we travelled through Sky, we saw many 
cottages, but they very frequently stood single 
on the naked ground. In Col, where the hills 
opened a place convenient for habitation, we 
found a petty village, of tvhicli every hot had a 
little garden adjoining ; thus they made an ap- 
pearance of social commerce and mutual offices, 
and of some attention to convenience and fiifui'e 
supply. There is not in the Western Islands 
any collection of buildings that can make pre- 
tensions to be called a town, except in the isle 
of Lewis, which I have not seen. 

If Lewis is distinguished by a town, Col has 
also something peculiar. The young laird has 
attempted what no islander perhaps ever thouglit 
on. He has begun a road capable of a wheel- i 
carriage. He has carried it about a mile, and 
will continue it by annual elongation from his 
lioiise to the harbour. 

Of taxes here is no reason for complaining; 
they are paid by a very easy composition. The 
mait-tax for Col is t^venty shillings. Whisky 
is very plentiful : there are several stills in the 
island, and more is made than the inhabitants 
consume. 

The great business of insular policy is now to 
keep the people in their own country. As the 
world has been let in upon them, they have 
heard of happier climates and less arbitrary 
government; and if they are disgusted, have 
emissaries among them ready to offer them land 
and houses, as a reward for deserting their chief 
and clan. Many have departed both from the 
main of Scotland and fr’om the islands ; and all 
that go may be considered as subjects lost to the 
Bjdtish crown ; for a nation scattered in the 
boundless regions of America, resembles rays 
diverging from a focus. All the rays remain, 
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but the heat is gone. Their power consisted in 
their concentration; when they are dispersed, 
they have no effect. 

It may be thought that they are happier by 
the change; hut they are not happy as a nation, 
for they are a nation no longer. As they con- 
tribute not to the prosperity of any community, 
they must want that security, that dignity, that 
. happiness, wlmtever it be, which a prosperous 
community throws back upon individuals. 

The inhabitants of Col have not yet learned 
to be weary of their heath and rocks, but attend 
tbeir agriculture and their dairies, without lis- 
tening to American seducements. 

I There are some however who think that this 
emigration has raised terror disproportionate to 
its real evil; and that it is only a new mode of 
doing what was always done. The Highlands, 

I they say, never maintained their natural in- 
; habitants : but the people, when they found 
I themselves too numerous, instead of extending 
' cultivation, provided for themselves by a more 
compendious method, and sought better fortune 
in other countries. They did not indeed go 
away in collective bodies, but withdrew in- 
visibly, a few at a time ; but the whole number 
of fugitives was not less, and the difference be- 
; tween other times and this, is only the same as 
between evaporation and effusion. 

This is plausible, but I am afraid it is not 
true. Those who went before, if they were not 
sensibly missed, as the argument supposes, must 
have gone either in less number, or in a manner 
less detrimental, than at present ; because for- 
merly there was no complaint. Those who 
then left the country, were generally the idle 
dependants on overburdened families, or men 
who had no property, and therefore carried 
away only themselves. In the present eager- 
ness of emigration, families, and almost com- 
munities, go away together. Those who were 
considered as prosperous and wealthy, sell their 
stock and carry away the money. Once none 
went away but the useless and poor ; in sonio 
parts there is now reason to fear, that none will 
stay but those who are too poor to remove them- 
selves, and too useless to be removed at the cost 
of others. 

Of antiquity there is not more knowledge in 
Col than in other places ; but every where 
something may he gleaned. 

How ladies were portioned, when there was 
no money, it would be difficult for an English- 
man to guess. In 16^9, Maclean of Dronart in 
Mull married his sister XTngala to Maclean of 
Col, with a hundred and eighty kine ; and sti- 
pulated, that if she became a widow, her join- 
ture should be three hundred and sixty. I sup- 
pose some proportionate tract of land was ap- 
propriated to their pasturage. 

The disposition to pompous and expensive 
funerals, which has at one time or other pre- 
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Tailed in the most parts of the civilized world, 
is not yet suppressed in the islands, though some 
of the ancient solemnities are worn away, and 
singers are no longer hired to attend the pro- 
cession, Nineteen years ago, at the burial of 
the laird of Col, were killed thiidy cows, and 
about fifty sheep. The number of the cows is 
positively told, and we must suppose other vic- 
tuals in like proportion. 

Mr. Maclean informed us of an old game, of 
which he did not tell .the original, but which 
may peiiiaps be used in other places, where the 
reason of it is not yet forgot. At New-year’s 
eve, in the hall or castle of the laird, where, at 
festal seasons, there may be supposed a very nu- 
merous company, one man dresses himself in a 
cow’s hide, upon which other men heat with 
sticks. He runs with all this noise round the 
house, which all the company <juits in a coun- 
terfeited fright 5 the door is then shut. At 
New-year’s eve there is no great pleasure to be 
had out of doors in the Hebrides, They are 
sm’e soon to recover from thc-ir terror enough to 
solicit for re-admission 5 which, for the honour 
of poetrj’', is not to be obtained but by repeathig 
a verse, with which those that are knowing and 
provident take care to be furnished. 

Very near the house of I\iaclean stands the 
castle of Col, which was the mansion of the 
laird, till the house was built. It is built upon 
a rock, as Mr. Boswell remarked, that it might 
not be mined. It is very strong, and having 
been not long uninhabited, is yet in repair. On 
the wall was, not long ago, a stone with an in- 
scription, importing, that if any man of the clan 
of Maclonich shall appear before this castle, 
though he come at midnight, with a man’s head 
in his hand, he shall there find safety and pi’o- 
tection against all hut the king. 

This is an old Highland treaty, made upon a 
very memorable occasion. Maclean, the son of 
John Gerves, who recovered Col, and conquer- 
ed Barra, had obtained, it is said, from James 
the Second, a grant of the lands of Hochiel, for- 
feited, I suppose, by some offence against the 
state. 

Forfeited estates were not in those days quiet- 
ly resigned ; Maclean, therefore, went with an 
armed force to seize his new possessions, and I 
know not for what reason, took his wife with 
In'm. The Camerons rose in defence of their 
chief, and a battle was fought at the head of 
Loch Ness, near the place where Fort Axigus- 
tus now stands, in which Lochiel obtained the 
victory, and Maclean, with his followers, was 
defeated and destroyed. 

The lady fell into the hands of the conquer- 
ors, and being found pregnant, was placed in the 
custody of Maclonich, one of a tribe or family 
1 r inched from Cameron, with ordei’s, if she 
brought a boy, to destroy him, if a girl, to spare 
her 


Maclonich s wdfe, wdio was with child; like- 
wise, had a girl about the same time at which 
lady Bladean brought a boy ; and i^Iaclonich, 
with more generosity to his captive, than fitlelity 
to his trust, contrived that the chiidreri should 
be changed. 

Maclean )>eing thus preserved from death, in 
time recovered his original patrimony ; and in 
gi’atitude to his friend, made his castle a place 
of refuge to any of the clan that should think 
himself in danger ; and as a proof of rsciprocal 
confidence, Maclean took upon himself and his 
posterity the care of educating the heir of 3Iac- 
lonich. 

This story, like all other ti’aditlnns of the 
Highlands, is varicusly related ; but though 
some circumstances are uncer££un,"the principal 
fact is true. jHaeiean ‘undoubtedly owed liis 
preservation to 3IacIonicfi ; for the treaty be- 
tween the two families has been strictly observ- 
ed ; it did not sink into disuse and oblivion, but 
continued in its full force while the chieftains 
retained their pow'er. I have read a demand of 
protection, made not more than thirty-seven 
years ago, for one of the Macioniehs, named 
Ewen Cameron, who had been accessory to the 
death of Macmartin, and had been banished by 
Lochiel, his lord, for a certain term ; at the ex- 
piration of which he returned married from 
France ; but the Macmartins, not satisfied with 
the punisliment, when he attempled to settle, 
still threatened him with vengeance, lie there- 
fore asked, and obtained, .shelter in -the isle of 
Col. 

The power of protection stibsists no longer ; 
but what the law permits is yet continued, and 
Maclean of Col now educates the heir of Alac- 
lonich. 

There still remains in the islands, though it is 
passing fast awaj'', the custom of fosterage. A 
laird, a man of wealth and eminence, sends Ins 
child, either male or female, to a tacksman, or 
tenant, to be fostered. It is not ahvqyshisown 
tenant, hut some distant friend, that obtains 
this honour; for an honour such a trust is very 
reasonably thought. The terms of fosterage 
seem to vary in different islands. In Mull, the 
fiither sends with his child a certain number of 
cows, to which the same numlier is r.dtled by tlie 
fosterer. The father appropriates a })roportion~ 
able extent of ground, without rent, for tlioir 
pasturage. If every cow brings a calf, half be- 
longs to the fosterer, and half to the child ; but 
if there be only one calf between two cows, it is 
the child’s, and wljen the child retxirns to the 
parents, it is accompanied by all the cows given, 
both by the father and by the fosterer, with 
half of the increase of the stock by propagation. 
These beasts are considered as a portion, and 
called Macalive cattle, of which the father has 
the produce, but is supposed not to have the full 
property, hut to owe the same number to the 
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cliild, as a portion to tlie ctaughter, ora stock for 
the son. 

Children continue with the fostei’er perhaps six 
years, and cannot, where this is the practice, be 
considered as burdensome. The fosterer, if be 
gives four cows, receives likewise four, and has, 
while the child continues with him, grass for 
eight without rent, with half the calves, and all 
the milk, for which he pays only four cows 
when he dismisses his daU, for that is the name 
for a fostered child. 

Fosterage is, I believe, sometimes performed 
upon more liberal terms. Our friend, the young 
laird of Col, was fostered by Macsweyn of Gris- 
sipol, Macsweyn then lived a tenant of Sir 
James Macdonald in the isle of Sky ; and there- 
fore Col, whether he sent him cattle or not, 
could grant liim no land. The daity however, 
at his return, brought back a considerable num- 
ber of Macalive cattle, and of the friendship so 
formed there have been good effects. 'When 
Macdonald raised his rents, Macsweyn was, 
like other tenants, discontented, and resigning 
his fam, removed from Sky to Col, and was es- 
tablished at Grissipol. 

These observations we made by favour of the 
contrary wind that drove us to Col, an island 
not often visited; for there is not much to 
amuse curiosity, or to attract avarice. 

The ground has been hitherto, I believe, used 
chiefly for pasturage. In a district, such as 
the eye can command, there is a general hei'ds- 
man, %vho knows all the cattle of the neighbour- 
hood, and whose station is upon a hill from 
which he surveys the lower grounds; and if 
one man’s cattle invade another’s grass, drives 
them hack to their own borders. But other means 
of profit begin to be found ; kelp is gathered 
and buimt, and sloops are loaded with the con- 
creted ashes. Cultivation is likely to be im- 
proved by the skill and encouragement of the 
present heir, and the inhabitants of those ob- 
scure valleys will partake of the general pro- 
gress of life. 

The rents of the parts which belong to the 
duke of Argyie, have been raised from fifty-five 
to one hundred and five pounds, whether from 
the land or the sea I cannot tell. The bounties 
of the sea have lately been so great, that a farm 
in Southuist has risen in tea years from a rent 
of thirty pounds to one hundred and eighty. 

He who lives in Col, and finds himself con- 
demned to solitary meals, and incommunicable 
veilectlon, will find the usefulness of that middle 
order of tacksmen, which some who applaud 
their own ivisdom are wishing to destroy. With- 
out intelligence, man is not social, he is only 
gregarious ; and little intelligence will there be, 
where all are constrained to daily labour, and 
every mind must wait upon the hand. 

After having listened for some clays to the 
tempest, and wandered about the island till our 
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curiosity was satisfied, we began to think about 
our departure. To leave Col in October was 
not very easy. "We however found a sloop 
which lay on the coast to cany kelp ; and for 
a price w'hich we thought levied upon our ne- 
cessities, the master agreed to carry us to Moll, 
whence we might readily pass back to Scot- 
land. 

MULL. 

As we were to catch the first fa'^v Durable breath, 
we spent the night not very elegantly nor plea- 
santly in the vessel, and were landed next day 
at Tabor Morar, a port in Tduli, which appears 
to an unexperienced eye formed for the security 
of ships; fur its mouth is closed by a small 
island, -which admits them through narrow chan- 
nels into a bason sufficiently capacious. They 
are indeed safe from the sea, but there is a hol- 
low between the mountains, through which the 
wind issues from the land with very mischievous 
violence. 

There was no danger while we were there, 
and we found several other vessels at anchor ; 
so that the port had a very commercial appear- 
ance. 

The young laird of Col, who had determined 
not to Jet us lose his company, while there was 
any difficulty remaining, came over With us. 
His influence soon appeared; for he procured 
us horses, and conducted tis to the house of Dr. 
Maclean, where we found very kind entertain- 
ment, and very pleasing conversation, hliss 
Maclean, who was born, and liad been bred, at 
Glasgow, having removed with her father to 
Mr.ll, added to other qualifications, a great 
I knowledge of the Erse language, which she had 
I not learned in her childimod, but gained by 
I study, and was the only interpreter of Erse 
poetry that I could ever find. 

The isle of Mull is perhaps in extent the third 
of the Hebrides. It is not broken by waters, 
nor shot into promontories, but is a solid and 
compact mass, of breadth, nearly equal to its 
length. Of the dimensions of the larger islands, 
there is no knowledge approaching to exacts 
ness. I am willing to estimate it as containing 
about three hundred square miles. 

Ivluli had suffered like Sky by the black win- 
ter of seventy-one, in which, contrary to all ex- 
perience, a continued fi-ost detained the snow 
eight weeks upon the ground. Against a cala- 
mity never known, no provision had been made, 
and the people could only pine in helpless mi- 
sery. One tenant was mentioned, whose cattle 
perished to the value of three hundred pounds ; 
a loss vrhich probably more than the life of man 
is necessary to repair. In countries like these, 
the descriptions of famine become intelligible. 
Wiicre by vigorous and artful cultivation of a 
soil Jiaturallyfertile, there is commonly a super- 
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fluous growth both of grain and grass; where 
the fields are crowded with cattle ; and where 
every hand is able to attract wealth from a dis- 
tance, by making something that promotes ease, 
or gratifies vanity, a dear year produces only a 
comparative want, which is rather seen than felt, 
and which terminates commonly in no worse ef- 
fect, than that of condemning the lower orders 
of the eoramunity to sacrifice a little luxury to 
convenience, or at most a little conTenience to 
necessity. 

But where the climate is nnldnd, and the 
ground penurious, so that the most fruitful 
years produce only enough to maintain them- 
selves ; wdicre life, unimproved and unadorned, 
fades into something little more than naked ex- 
istence, and every one is busy for himself, with- 
out any arts by which the pleasure of others may 
he increased ; if to the daily burden of distress 
any additional weight he added, nothing re- 
mains but to despair and die. In Mull the dis- 
appointment of a harvest, or a murrain among 
the cattle, cuts off the regular provision ; and 
they who have no manufactures, can purchase 
no part of the superfluities of other countries. 
The consequence of a bad season is here not 
scarcity, but emptiness ; and they whose plenty 
was barely a supply of natiii’al and present need, 
when that slender shUk fails, must |>ensh with 
hunger. 

All travel has its advantages. If the passen- 
ger visits better countries, he may learn to im- 
prove his own, and if fortune carries him to 
worse, he may learn to enjoy it. 

Mr. Boswell’s curiosity strongly impelled him 
to survey Tona, or Icolmkill, which was to the 
early ages the groat school of theology, and is 
supposed to have been the place of sepulture for 
the ancient kings. I, though less eager, did not 
oppose him. 

Tiiat we might perform this expedition, it 
was necessary to traverse a great part of Mull. 
We passed a day at Dr. Maclean’s, and could 
have been well contented to stay longer. But 
Col provided us horses, and we pursued our 
journey. This was a day of inconvenience, for 
the country is very rough, and my horse tvas but 
little. "VVe travelled many hours through a 
tract, black and btirren, in which, however, 
there were the reliques of humanity ; for we 
found a ruined chapel in our way. 

It is natural, in traversing this gloom of deso- 
lation, to inquire, whether something may not 
be done to give nature a more cheerful face ; and 
whether those hills and moors that afford heath, 
cannot, with a little care and labour, bear some- 
thing better ? The first thought that cecal's is 
to cover them with trees, for that in many of 
these naked regions trees will grow, is evident, 
because stumps and roots are yet remaining; 
and the speculatist hastily proceeds to censure 


that negligence and laziness that has omitted for 
so long a time so easy an improvement. 

To drop seeds into the ground, and attend 
their growth, requires little labour and no skill. 
He who remembers that all the woods, by 
which the wants of man hare been supplied 
from the Deluge till now, were seir-si>uui, will 
not easily be persuaded to think all the art and 
preparation necessary, which the georgic writ- 
ers prescribe to planters. Trees certainly have 
covered the earth with very little culture. They 
wave their tops among the rocks of Norway, 
and might thrive as well in the Higbhmds and 
Hebrides. 

But there is a frightful interval between the 
seed and timbei*. He that calculates the growth 
of trees, has the unwelcome remembrance of the 
shortness of life driven hard upon him. He 
knows that he is doing what will never benefit 
himself ; and when he rejoices to see the stem 
rise, is disposed, to repine that another shall cut 
it down. 

Plantation is naturally the employment of a 
mind unburdened with care, and vacant to fu- 
turity, saturated with present good, and at lei- 
sure to derive gratification from the prospect of 
posterit)h He that pines with hunger, is in 
little care how others shall he fed. The poor 
man is seldom studious to make his grandson 
rich. It may be soon discovered, wduy in a 
place, which hardly supplies the cravings of 
necessity, there has been little attention to the 
delights of fancy, and why distant convenience 
is unregarded, where the thoughts are turned 
with incessant solicitude upon every possibility 
of immediate advantage. 

Neither is it quite so easy to i*aise large woods 
as may be conceived. Trees intended to pro- 
duce timber must be sowui wliere they are to 
grow; and ground sown with trees must be 
kept useless for a long time, incIo.sed at an ex- 
pense from which many will ])e discouraged by 
the remoteness of the profit, and watched willi 
tljat attention, whicli, in places where it is most 
needed, will neither be given nor bought. That 
it cannot be ploughed, is evident*, dnd if cuttle 
be sufiered to graze upon it, they will devour 
the plants as fast as they rise. Even in coarser 
countries, where herds and flocks are not fed, 
not only the deer and the wiki goats will browse 
upon, them, but the hare and rabbit will nibble 
them, it is therefore reasonable to believe, 
what I do not remember any naturalist to have 
remarked, that there was a time when the 
world was very thinly inhabited by bea.sts, as 
well as men, and that the woods had leisure to 
rise high before animals had bred numbers suffi- 
cient to intercept them. 

Sir James Macdonald, in part of the wastes 
of his ten'Itory, set or sotved trees to the num- 
ber, as I have been told, of several mlliions, tx* 
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pectin^, doubtless, that they would grow up 
into future navies and cities ; but for want of 
inclosure, and of that care which is always ne- 
cessary, and will hardly ever be taken, all his 
cost and labour have been lost, and the ground 
is likely to continue an useless heath. 

Having not any experience of a journey in 
Mull, we had no doubt of reaching the sea by 
daylight, and therefore had not left Dr. Mac- 
lean’s very early. Wo travelled diligently 
enough, but found the countx’y, for road there 
was none, very difficult to pass. We were al- 
ways struggling with some obstruction or other, 
and our vexation was not balanced by any gra- 
tification of the eye or mind. We were now 
long enough acquainted with hills and heath to 
have lost the emotion that they on<’e raised, 
whether pleasing or painful, and had our mind 
employed only on our own ffitigue. We ivere 
ho'ivever sure, under Col’s protection, of escap- 
ing all real evils. There was no house in Mull 
to which he could not introduce us. He had 
intended to lodge us, for that night, with a gen- 
tleman that lived upon the coast, but discovered 
on the way, that he then lay in bed without 
hope of life. 

We resolved not to embarrass a family, in a 
time of so much sorrow, if any other expedient 
could he found ; and as the island of Ulva was 
over-against us, it was determined that we 
should pass the strait and have recourse to the 
laird, "who, like the other gentlemen of the 
islands, was known to Col. We expected to 
find a ferry-boat, but when at Last we came to 
the water the boat was gone. 

We were now again at a stop. It was the 
sixteenth of October, a time when it is not con- 
venient to sleep in the Hebrides without a cover, 
and thci'e was no house witliin our reach, hut 
that which we had already declined. 

ULVA. 

Whiile wc stood deliberating, we were happily 
espied from an Irish ship, that lay at anchor in 
the sti'ait. The master saw that we wanted a 
passage, and with great civility sent us his boat, 
which quickly conveyed us to Ulva, where we 
were vci*y liberally entertained by Mx-. Mac- 
quarry. 

To Ulva we came in the dark, and left it be- 
fore noon the next day. A very exact descrip- 
tion therefore will not be expected. We were 
told, that it is an island of no gi-eat extent, 
rough and barren, inhabited by the Macquai-rys; 
a clan not powerful nor numerous, but of anti- 
quity, which most other families ax*e content to 
reverence. The name is supposed to be a de- 
pravation of some other j for the Erse language 
does not afford it any etymology. Macquarry 
is proprietor both of Ulva and some adjacent 
islands, among which is Staffa, so lately raised 
to renown by Mr Banks. 


When the islanders were reproached with 
their ignorance or insensibility of the wonders 
of Staffa, they had not much to reply. They 
had indeed considered it little, because they had 
always seen it ; and none but philosophers, nor 
they always, are struck with w'onder, otherwise 
than by novelty. How w’ould it surprise an 
unenlightened ploughman, to hear a company of 
sober men inquiring by what power the hand 
tosses a stone, or why the sto&e, when it is tos- 
sed, falls to the ground I 

Of the ancestors of Macquarry, who thus lie 
hid in this unfrequented island, I have found 
memorials in all places where they could be ex- 
pected. 

Inquiring after the rellques of former man- 
I ners, X found that in Ulva, and, I think, no 
where else, is continued the payment of the 
merclieta muUenim; a fine in old times due to 
the laird at the mawiage of a virgin. The ori- 
ginal of this claim, as of our tenure of borough 
English^ is variously delivered, it is pleasant 
to find ancient customs in old families. This 
payment like others, w^as, for want of money, 
made anciently in the produce of the land. 
Macquarry was used to demand a sheep, for 
which he now takes a crown, by that inattention 
to the uncertain proportion between the value 
and the denomination of money, which has 
brought miicli disorder into Europe. A sheep 
has always the same power of supplying human 
wants, but a crown will bring at one time 
more, at another less. 

Ulva was not neglected by the piety of an- 
cient times ; it has still to show what was once 
a church. 

INCH KENNETH. 

In the morning we went again into the boat, 
and were landed on Inch Kenneth, an island 
about a mile long, and perhaps half a mile broad, 
remarkable for pleasantness and fertility. It is 
verdant and grassy, and fit both for pasture and 
tillage ; but it has no trees. Its only inhabitants 
were Sir Allan Slacleaii and two young ladies, 
his daughters, witii their servants, 

Romance does not often exhibit a scene that 
strikes the imagination more than this little 
desert in these depths of western obsciudty, oc- 
cupied not by a gi*oss herdsman, or amphibious 
fisherman, but by a gentleman and two ladies, 
of high birth, polished manners, and elegant 
conversation, who, in a habitation raised not 
very far above the gi’onnd, but furnished with 
unexpected neatness and convenience, practised 
all the kindisess of hospitality, and rednement 
of courtesy. 

Sir Allan is the chieftain of the gi'eat clan of 
Maclean, which is said to claim the second? 
place among the Highland families, yielding 
only to Macdonald. Though by the misconduct 
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of feis ancestors, most of the extensive tenitory, 
which would have descended to him, has been 
alienated, he still retains much of the dignity 
and authority of his hirth, ^ hen soldiers were 
lately wanting for the American war, applica- 
tion was made to Sir Allan, and he nominated 
a hundred men for the service, who obeyed the 
suramons, and bore arms under his command. 

He had then, for some time, resided with the 
young ladies in Inch Kenneth, where he lives 
not only with plenty, font with elegance, having 
ci>nveyed to his cottage a collection, of hooks, 
and what else is necessary to make his hours 
pleasant. 

When we landed, we were met by Sir Allan 
and the ladies, accompanied by Miss Macqnarry, 
who had passed some time with them, and now 
returned to Uiva with her father. 

We all walked together to the mansion, where 
we found one cottage for Sir Allan, and, I think, 
two more for the domestics and the offices. Tv e 
entered, and wanted little that palaces afford. 
Oar room was neatly doored, and well lighted ; 
and our dinner, which was dressed in one of the 
other huts, was plentiful and delicate. 

In the afternoon Sir Allan reminded us, that 
the day %vas Sunday, 'ivhich he never suffered to 
pass v/ithout some religious distinction, and in- 
vited us to partake in his acts of domestic wor- 
ship ; which I hope neither Mr. Boswell nor 
myself tvill be suspected of a disposition to re- 
fuse. The elder of the ladies read the English 
service. 

Inch Kenneth was once a seminary of eccle- 
siastics, subordinate, I suppose, to Icolmkill, 
Sir Allan had a mind to trace the foundations 
of the college, but neither I nor Mr. Boswell, 
who bends a keener eye on vacancy, wore able 
to perceive them. 

Our attention, however, was sufficiently en- 
gaged by a venerable chapel, which stands yet 
entire, except that the roof is gone. It is about 
sixty feet in leng th and thirty in breadth. On 
one side of the altar is a bas-relief of the Blessed 
Virgin, and by it lies a little bell; which, 
though cracked, and without a clapper, has re- 
mained there for ages guarded only by the 
vcnerablehess of the place. The ground round 
the chapel Is covered with grave-stones of chiefs 
and ladies ; and still continues to he a place of 
sepulture. 

Incite Kenneth is a proper prelude to Icolm- 
kill. It was not without some mournful emo- 
tion that we contemplated the ruins of religious 
structures, and the monuments of the dead. 

On the next day we took a inore distinct view 
of the place, and went with the boat to see oys- 
ters in the bed, out of which the boatmen forced 
up as many as were wanted. Even Inch Ken- 
neth has a subordinate island, named Sandiland, 
I suppose in contempt, where we landed, and 
found a rock, with a surface of perhaps four 


acres, of which one is naked stone, another 
spread with sand and shells, some of which I 
picked up for their glossy beauty, and two 
covered with a little earth and grass, on w'hich 
Sir Allan has a few sheep. 1 doubt not but 
when there w^as a college at Inch Kenneth, 
there was a hennitable upon Sandiland. 

Having wandered over those extensive plains, 
we committed oui’selves again to the winds and 
waters : and after a voyage of about ten minutes, 
in which we met with nothing very observable, 
were again safe upon dry gi-ound. 

We told Sir Allan our desire of visiting Icolm- 
kill, and entreated him to give us his protection, 
and his company. He thought proper to hesi- 
tate a little ; but the ladies luntecl, that as they 
knew he would not finally refuse, he would do 
better if he preserved the grace of ready com- 
pliance. He took their advi(!e, and promised to 
carry us on the morrow in his boat. 

We passed the remaining part of the day in 
such amusements as were in our power. Sir 
Allan related the American campaign, and at 
evening one of the ladies played on her harpsi- 
chord, while Col and blr. Boswell danced a 
Scottish reel with the other. 

We could have been easily persuaded to a 
longer stay upon Inch Kenneth, but life will 
not be all passed in delight. The session at 
Edinburgh was approaching, from which Mr, 
Boswell could not be absent. 

In the morning our boat was ready; it was 
high and strong. Sir Allan victualled it for the 
day, and provided able rowers. W(? now parted 
from the young laird of Ce.l, who had treated us 
with so much kindness, and concluded his fa- 
vours by consigning us to Sir Allan. Here we 
had the last embrace of this amiable man, who, 
while these pages were preparing to attest his 
I virtues, perished in the passage between Ulva 
and Inch Kennetli. 

Sir Allan, to whom the whole region was %ren 
known, told us of a very remarkable cave, to 
which he would show us the way. We Imd 
been disappointed already by one cave, and were 
not much elevated bv the expectation of an- 
other. 

it Tt'as yet better to see it, and xve stopped at 
some rocks on the coast of Ivlull, The rncutli 
is iortified by vast fragments of stone, over 
which we made our way, neither very nimbly, 
nor very securely. The place, however, well 
repaid our trouble* Tije bottom, as far as the 
tiood rushes in, was eticumbered with large 
pebbles ; but as we advanced, was spread over 
with smooth sand- The breadth is about forty- 
3dve feet ; the roof rises in an arch, almost re- 
gular, to a height which we could not measure ; 
hut I think it- about thirty feet- 

This part of our curiosity w.as nearly frus- 
trated ; for though we went to see a cave, and 
knew that caves are dark, we forgot to carry 
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capers, and did not discover oar omission till we 
were awakened by our wants. Sir Allan then 
sent one of the boatmen into the country, who 
soon returned with one little candle. We were 
thus enabled to go forward, but could not ven- 
ture far. Having passed inward from the sea 
to a great depth, we found on the right hand a 
narrow passage, perhaps not more than six feet 
wide, obstructed by great stones, over which we 
climbed, and came into a second cave in breadth 
twenty-iive feet. The air in this apartment 
was very warm, but not oppressive, nor loaded 
with vapours. Our light showed no tokens of 
a feculent or corrupted atmosphere. Here was 
a square stone, called, as we are told, FingoTs 
take. 

It we had been provided with torches, we 
should have proceeded in our search, though 
we had already gone as far as any former ad- 
venturer except some who are reported never 
to have returned ; and measuring onr.way hack, 
we found it more than a hundred and sixty 
yardSj the eleventh part of a mile. 

Our measures were not critically exact, 
having been made with a walking pole, such as 
it is convenient to carry in these rocky coun- 
tries, of which I guessed the length by standing 
against it. In this there could be no great 
error, nor do I much doubt but the Highlander, 
whom we employed, reported the number right. 
More nicety, however, is hettei*, and no man 
should travel unprovided with instruments for 
taking heights and distances. 

There is yet another cause of error not al- 
ways easily surmounted, though more dan- 
gerous to the veracity of itinerary narratives, 
than imperfect mensuration. An observer 
deeply impressed by any remarkable spectacle, 
does not suppose, that the traces will soon 
vanish fi’om his mind, and having commonly no 
great convenience for writing, defers the de- 
scription to a time of more liesure and better 
accommodation. ^ 

He who has not made the experiment, or who 
is not accustomed to require rigorous accuracy 
from himself, will scarcely believe how much a 
few hours take fk‘om certainty of knowledge, 
and distinctness of imagery; how the succes- 
sion of objects will be broken, how separate 
parts will be confused, and how many particu- 
lar features and discriminations will be com- 
pressed and conglobated into one gross and 
general idea. 

To this dilatory notation must be imputed the 
false relations of travellers, where there is no 
imaginable motive to deceive. They trusted to 
memory what cannot be trusted safely but to 
the eye, and told by guess what a few houi’s 
before they had known with certainty. Thus 
it was that Wheeler and Spon described with 
irreconcileable contrariety things wliich they 


surveyed together, and which both undoubtedly 
designed to show as they saw them. 

When we had satisfied our curiosity in the 
cave, so far as our penury of light permitted us, 
we clambered again to our boats, and proceeded 
along the coast of SIull to a headland, called 
Atun, remarkable for the columnar form of the 
j rocks, which rise in a series of pilasters, with 
I a degree of regularity which Sir Allan thinks 
not less worthy of curiosity than the shore of 
Staffa. 

Not long after we came to another range of 
black rocks, which had the appeai’ance of 
broken pilasters, set one behind another to a 
great depth. This place was chosen by Sir 
Allan for our dinner. We were easily accom- 
modated with seats, for the stones were of all 
heights, and refreshed oui*selves and our boat- 
men, who could have no other rest till we were 
at Icolmldli. 

The evening was now approaching, and we 
were yet at a considerable distance from the end 
of our expedition. We could therefore stop no 
more to make remarks in the way, but set for- 
ward with some degree of eagerness. The day 
soon failed us, and the moon presented a very 
solemn and pleasing scene. The sky was clear, 
so that the eye commanded a wide circle ; the 
sea was neither still nor turbulent ; the wind 
neither silent nor loud. We were never far 
from one coast or another, on which, if the 
weather had become violent, we could have 
found shelter, and therefore contemplated at 
ease the region through which we glided in the 
tranquillity of the night, and saw now a rock 
and now an island grow gradually conspicuous 
! and gradually obscure. I committed the fault 
I which I have just been censimng, in neglecting, 
as we passed, to note the series of this placid 
navigation. 

We were very near an island, called Nun’s 
Island, perhaps from an ancient convent. Here 
is said to have been dug the stone which was 
used in the buildings of Icolmkill. Whether it 
is now inhabited we could not stay to inquire. 

At last we came to Icolmkill, but found no 
convenience for landing. Our boat could not be 
forced very near the dry ground, and our High- 
landers carried us over the water. 

We were now treading that illustrious island, 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savage clans and roving bai*ba- 
rians derived the benefits of knowledge, and 
the blessings of rdigion. To abstract the mind 
from all local emotion would be impossible, if it 
were endeavoured, and would be foolish, if it 
were possible. Whatever withdraws us from 
the power of our senses ; whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future predominate 
over the present, advances us in the dignity oi 
thinking beings. Far from me and from my 
4,R 
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jrleiids be such frigid philosophy, as may con- 
duct lis indifferent and unmoved over an3^gi’<mnd 
which has been dignified by wisdom, bra^'ery, or 
virtue. That man is little to be envied, whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon the plain 
of Mai’athon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Iona. 

“We came too late to visit monuments ; some 
care was necessary for ourselves. Whatever was 
in the island, Sir Allan could demand, for the 
inhabitants were Macleans; hut having little, 
they could not give us much. He went to the 
headman of the island, whom fame, but fame 
delights in amplifying, represents as worth no 
less than fifty pounds. He was perhaps proud 
enough of his guests, but ill prepared for our 
entertainment ; however, he soon produced more 
provision than men not luxurious require. Our 
lodging was next to be provided. %Ve found a 
bai*n well stocked with hay, and made ooi* beds 
as soft as we could. 

In the morning we rose and surveyed the 
place. The churches of the two convents are 
both standing, though unroofed. They were 
built of unhewn stone, but solid, and not inele- 
gant. I brought away rude measures of the 
buildings, such as I cannot much trust myself, 
inaccurately taken, and obscure! noted. Mr. 
Pennant’s delineations, which are doubtless ex- 
act, have made my unskilful descidption less ne- 
cessary. 

The episcopal church consists of two pai‘ts, 
separated by the belfry, and built at different 
times. The original chui’ch had, like others, 
the altar at one end, and the tower at the other ; 
but as it grew too small, another building of 
equal dimension was added, and the tower then 
was necessarily in the middle. 

That these edifices are of different ages, seems 
evident. The arch of the first church is Ro- 
man, being part of a circle ; that of the addi- 
tional building is pointed, and therefore Gothic 
or Saracenical; the tower is firm, and. wants 
only to be fioored and covered. 

Of the chambers or cells belonging to the 
monks, there are some walls remaining, but no- 
thing approaching to a complete apartment. 

The bottom of the church is so encumbei‘ed 
with mud and rubbish, that we could make no 
discoveries of curious inscriptions, and what 
there are have been already published. The 
place is said to be known where the black stones 
lie concealed, on which the old Highland chiefs, 
when they made contracts and alliances, used 
to take the oath, which was considered as more 
sacred than any other obligation, and which 
could not be violated w;itboat the blackest infa- 
my. In those days of violence and rapine, it 
was of great, importance to impress upon savage 
nadnds the sanctity of an oath, by some particu- 
lar and extraordinary circumstances. They 
would not have recourse to the black stones up- 


on small or common occasions, and when they 
had established their faith by this tremendous 
sanction, inconstancy and treachery were no 
longer feared. 

Ilie chapel of the nunnery is now used by 
the inhabitants as a kind "of general cowhouse, 
and the bottom is consequently too miry for ex- 
amination. Some of the stones which covered 
the later abbesses have inscriptions, which might 
yet be read, if the chapel were cleansed. The 
roof of this, as of all the other buildings, Is to- 
tally destroyed, not only because timber quickly 
decays when it is neglected, but because in an 
island utterly destitute of wood, it was wanted 
for use, and w’as consequently the first plunder 
of needy rapacity. 

The chancel of the, nuns’ chapel is covered, 
with an arch of stone, to which time luis done 
no injury ; and a small apartment communicat- 
ing with the choir, on the north side, like the 
chapter-house in cathedrals, roofed with stone 
in the same manner, is likewise entire. 

In one of the chui'ches was a marble altar, 
which the superstition of the inhabitants has 
desti’oyed. Their opinion was, that a fragment 
of this stone w’-as a defence against shipivrecks, 

I fire, and miscamages. In one corner of the 
j church the basin for holy water is yet unbroken. 

' I'he cemetery of the nunnery was, till very 
lateh', regarded with sucli reverence, that only 
women were buried in it. These reiiques of 
veneration Jilways produce some mournful plea- 
sure. I could have forgiven a great injury more 
eusOj^ than the violation of this imaginur j* sanc- 
tity. 

South of the chapel stands the walls of a large 
room, which was probably the hall, ov refectory^ 
of the nunnery. This apartment is capable of 
repair'. Of tlie rest of the convent there are 
only fragments. 

Besides the two principai churches, there are, 
I think, five chapels yet standing, and three 
more remenibered. There are also crosses, of 
which two bear the names of St. John and St. 
Matthew. 

A large space of ground about these consecrat- 
ed edifices is covered with gi'ave-storics, few of 
which have any” inscription. He that surveys 
it, attended by an insular antiquary, may be told 
where the kings of many nations ju'e buided, 
and if he loves to soothe his Imagmatioix with 
the thoughts that naturaily rise in places where 
the great jmd the powerful lie mingled wfith the 
dust, let him listen in submissive silence ; for if 
be asks any questions, Ms delight is at an end. 

Iona has long enjoyed, without any very cre- 
dible attestation, the honour of being reputed 
the cemetry of the Scottish kings. It is not 
unlikely, that, when the opinion of loctd sanc- 
tity was prevalent, the chieftains of the isiesi, 
and perhaps some of the Nor'svegla.u or Irish 
princes, were repositsd' In this venerable inclo- 
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sure. ' 'But by whom the subterraneous ‘vaults 
are' peopled, Is 2 ii>w utterly unknown. The 
graves are very numerous, and some of them un- 
doubtedly contain the remains of men, who did 
not expect to be so soon forgotten. 

Not far from this awful ground may be toced 
the garden of the monastery ; the fish-ponds are 
yet discernible, and the aqueduct which sup- 
plied them is still in use. 

There remains a bro'kon building, which is 
called the Bishox)"s House, I know not by what 
authority. It was once the residence of some 
man above the common rank, for it has two 
stories and a chimney. 'Wc were showni a chim- 
ney at the other end, wdijeh ivas only a niche, 
without perforation ; hut so much does antiqua- 
rian credulity, or patriotic vanity, prevail, that 
it was not much more safe to trust the eye of 
opr instructor than the memory. 

There is in the island one house more, and 
only one, that has a chimney ; we entered it ; 
and found it neither wanting repjiir nor inhabi- 
tants ; hut to the farmers who now possess it, 
the chimney is of no great value ; for their fire 
was made on the fioor, in the middle of the 
room, and notwithstanding the dignity of their 
mansion, they rejoiced, like their neighbours, in 
the comforts of smoke. 

It is observed, that ecclesiastical colleger are 
always in the most pleasant and fruitful places. 
While the world allowed the monks their 
choice, it is surely no dishonour that they chose, 
■well. This island ia remarkably fruitful. The 
village near the churches is said to contain 
seventy families, which, at five in a family, is 
more than a hundred inhabitants to a mile. 
There are perhaps other villages j yet both corn 
and cattle are annually exported. 

But the fruitfulness of Iona is now its whole 
prosperity. The inhabitants are remarkably 
gross, and remarkably neglected : I know not if 
they are visited hy any minister. The island, 
which was once the metropolis of learning and 
piety, has now no school for education, nor tem- 
ple for worship, only two inhabitants that can 
speak English, and not one that can write or 
read. 

The people are of the clan of Maclean ; and 
though Sir Allan had not been in the place for 
many years, he was received with all the reve- 
rence due to their chieftain. One of them being 
sharply reprehended by him, for not sending 
him some j*um, declared after his departure, in 
Mr. Boswell's presence, that he had no design of 
disappointing him, « for (said he) i would cut 
my bones for him ; mid if he had sent his dog 
for it, he should have had it.*’ 

When we were to depart, our boat was left by 
the ebb at a great distance from the water ; but 
no sooner did we wish it afioat, than the island- 
el's gathered round it, and, by the union of many 
hands, pushed it down the beach j every man 


who could contribute Ms help, seemetl to think 

himself happy in the opportunity of being, fj-r a 
; moment, useful to his ehi€>f. 

; We now left those iHustrioiis ruins, by wliich 
I Mr. Boswell was much affected ; nor would I 
; willingly he thought to have looked upon them 
without some emotion* Perhaps, in the revolu- 
tions of the world, Iona may be some time again 
the insiructress of the w'cstern rcgioris. 

It •was no long voyage to IMuO, where, under 
Sii' Allan’s protection, we landed in tiu? evening, 
and W’ere entertained for the night by Mr. I\Iac- 
lean, a minister that lives upon the coast, whose 
elegance of conversation, ami strength of Judg- 
■ment, would make him conspicuous in places of 
greater celebrity. Next day we dined with Hr. 
Maclean, another physickm, and then travelleil 
on to the house of a very powex'ful laird, Mac- 
lean of Tochbuy; for in this country every 
man’s name is Maclean. 

Where races are thus numerous, and thus 
combined, none hut the chief of a clan is ad- 
dressed by his name- The laird of Diinvegan is 
called Macleod, but other gentlemen of the same 
family are denominated by the places where 
they reside, as Raaamj or Taiisker. The dis- 
tinction of the meaner people is made hy tlicir 
Christian names. In consequence of this prac- 
tice, the late iaird of Macfarlaae, an eminent 
genealogist, considered Minsalf as disrespectfully 
treated, if the common addition was applied to 
him. Mr. Maefarlanc, said he, may with equal 
propriety he said to many ; but 1, and I only, 
am Macfarlane. 

Our afternoonjourney was through a country 
of such gloomy desolation, that Mr- Boswell 
thought no part of the Highlands equally tem- 
fic, yet wc came without any difficulty, at even- 
ing to Lochhuy, w’bere we found a true High- 
land laird, rough and haughty, and tenacious 
of his dignity : who, hearing my name, inquired 
whether I was of the Johnstons of Olencoe, or 
of Ardnamiurchan ? ^ 

Lochbuy hs^, like the other insular chieftains, 
quitted the castle that sheltered his ancestors, 
and lives near it, in a mansion not very spacious 
or splendid. I have seen no houses in the islands 
much to he envied for convenience or magnifi- 
cence, yet they hear testimony to the progress of 
arts and civility, as they show that rapine and 
surprise are no longer dreaded, and are much 
more commodious than the ancient fortresses. 

The castles of the Hebrides, many of which 
are standing, and many ruined, were always 
built upon points of land, on the margin of the 
sea. For the choice of this situation there xnust 
have been some general reason, which the change 
of manners has left in obscurity. They wesre of 
no use ia the days of piracy, as defences of the 
coast; for it was equally accessible in other 
places. Had they been sea-marks or light- 
houses, they would have been of more use to tlm 
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invader tlum the natives, wKo could want no 
sucli directions on their own waters; for a 
watch-tower, a cottage on a hill would have been 
better, as it \vouId have commanded a wider view. 

If they be considered merely as places of re- 
treat, the situation seems not well chosen ; for 
the laird of an island is safest from foreign ene- 
mies in the centre ; on the coast he might be 
more suddenly surprised than in the inland parts ; 
and the invadei*®, if their enterprise miscarried, 
might more easily retreat. Some convenience, 
howevei*, whatever it was, their position on the 
shore afforded ; for uniformity of practice sel- 
dom contiiiues long without good reason. 

A castle in the islands is only a single tower 
of three or four stories, of which the walls are 
sometimes eight or nine feet thich, wnth narrow 
windows, and close winding stairs of stone. 
The top rises in a cone, or pyramid of stone, 
encompassed by battlements. The intermediate 
doors are sometimes frames of timber, as in 
common houses, and sometimes arches of stone, 
or alternately stone and timber; so that there 
was very little da.nger from fire. In the centre 
of every floor, from top to bottom, is the chief 
room, of no great extent, round which there are 
narrow cavities, or recesses formed by small 
vacuities, or by a double wall. I know not 
whether there be ever more than one fire-place. 
They had not capacity to contain many people, 
or much provision; but their enemies could 
seldom stay to blockade them ; for if they failed 
in their first attack, their next care was to es- 
cape. 

The walls were always too strong to be shaken 
by such desultory hostilities ; the windows were 
too naiTOw to be entered, and the battlements 
too high to be scaled. The only danger was at 
the gates, over which the wall was built with a 
sqUai‘e cavity not unlike a chimney, continued 
to the top. Through this hollow the defendants 
let fall stones upon those who attempted to break 
the gate, and poured down water, perhaps scald- 
ing water, if the attack was made Tvith fii*e. 
The castle of Lochbuy was secured by double 
doors, of wluch the outer was an iron grate. 

In every castle is a well and a dungeon. The 
use of the well is evident. The dungeon is a 
deep subten^aneous cavity, walled on the sides, 
and arched on the top, into which the descent is 
through a narrow door, by a ladder or a rope, so 
that it seems impossible to escape, when the rope 
or ladder is drawn up. The dungeon was, I 
suppose, in war a prison for such captives as 
•were treated with severity; and in peace, for 
such delinquents as had committed crimes with- 
in the laii’d’s jurisdiction; for the mansions of- 
many lairds were, till the late privation of their 
privileges, the halls of justice to their own ten- 
ants. 

As these fortifications were the productions 
of mere necessity, they arc built only for safety, 


with little regard to convenience, and with non'-’*'' 
to elegance or pleasure. It was sufficient for l»* ■ 
laird of the' Hebrides, if he had a stroiig house, 
in ivhich he could hide his wife and cliilclre* “ ' 
from the next clan. That' they are not 'iarglii. 
nor splendid, is no wonder. It Is not easy to-"'' 
find how they are raised, such as they are, bj’* - 
men who had no money, in countries where the- 
labourers and artificers could scarcely be fed. *■ 
The buildings in different parts of the islands''' 

I show their degrees of wealth and powder. I be-'i 
I lieve that for all the castles which I have seeu 
I beyond the Tweed, the ruins yet remaining ot 
i some one of those which the English built in 
Wales, would supply materials. 

These castles afford another evidence that tlui 
fictions of romantic chivalry had for their basis 
the real manners of tlie feudal times, when every 
' lord of a seignory lived in lus hoM lawless and 
j unaccountable, with all the Hceiitfousness and ' 
insolence of uacoiitested superiority and uii- - 
principled power. The traveller, whoever he’ 
might be, coming to the fortified habitation of 
chieftain, would, probably, have been interrf 
gated from the battlements, admitted wil'"'^ 
caution at the gate, introduced to a petty merf' 
arch, fierce with habitual hostility, and vigilkh . 
with ignorant suspicion ; who, according to hih 
general temper, or accidental humoui’, wouh*‘ ^ 
have seated a stranger as his guest at the table, 
or as a spy, confined him in the dungeon. 

Lochbuy means the Yellow Lake, which ^ 
the name given to an inlet of the sea, upbu'^* 
which the castle of hlr, iMacIean stands. Th^!i ' 
reason of the appellation we did not learn. ‘ * * 

We were now to leave the Hebrides, whei^” 
we had spent some weeks with sufficient amu8<* 
ment, and where we had amplified our thoughts '•* 
■with new scenes of nature, and new modes of 
life. More time would have given us a more ■ 
distinct view’, but it was necessary that Mr ■ 
Boswell should return before the courts of jujl'f ’ 
tice were opened ; and it was not proper to 
too long upon hospitality, however liberally ini' 
parted. 

Of these islands it must be confessed, thSt 
they have not many allurements, but to 
mere lover of nrdicd nature. The inhabitant ' 
are thin, provisions are scarce, and desolatioif 
and penury give little pleasure. 

The people, collectively considered, are not 
few, though their numbers are small in proper- ^ 
tion to the space wffiich they occupy. Mull is f 
said to contain six thousand, and Sky fifteen”- 
thousand. Of the computation respecting 
I can give no account ; but when I doubted tlf " 
truth of the numbers attributed to Sky, one 
the ministers exhibited such facts as conquei’dtl 
my incredulity. 

Of tljc proportion which the product of 
region bears to the people, an estimate is 
monly made according to the pecuniary price of* 
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^ ‘-j necessaries of life j a principle of judgment 
tuck is never certain, because it supposes, 
vbat is far from truth, that the value of money 
' ' always the same, and so measures an mi- 
quantity by an uncertain standard.^ It 
? competent enough when the markets ot the 
T,me country, at different times, and those times 
.ot too distant, are to be compared ; but ot "very 
Ittle use for the purpose of making one nation 
(jqoainted with the state of another* Provi- 
ions, though plentiful, are sold in places of 
great pecuniary opulence for nominal prices, to 
which, however scarce, where gold and silver are 
yet scarcer, they can never be raised. 

In the Western Islands there is so little in- 
ternal commerce, that hardly any thing has a 
known or settled rate. The price of things 
brought in, or carried out, is lo be considered as 
that of a foreign market j and even this there is 
ome difficulty in discovering, because their de- 
lominations of quantity are different from ours ; 
I ud when there is ignorance on both sides, no 
,, .peal can be made to a common measure. 

This, howevei’, is not the only impediment, 
•e Scots, with a vigilance of jealousy wliich 
or goes to sleep, always suspect that an Eng- 
« ..v:an despises them for their poverty, and 
to aivince him that they are not less rich than 
their neighbours, are sure to tell him a price 
bigher than the true. When Lesley, two hun- 
'<****! 1 ;ed years ago, related so punctiliously, that a 
unnlred hen’s eggs, new laid, were sold in the 
daiids for a penny, he supposed that no infer- 
.iuce could possibly follow, but that eggs were 
great abuxidance. Posterity has since grown 
* ' ^ar; and having learned, that nominal and 
value may differ, they now tell no such 
stories, lest the foreigner should happen to col- 
lect, not that eggs are many, but that pence are 
'm ^w. 

Money and wealth have, by the use of com- 
rcial language, been so long confounded, that 
y are commonly. supposed to be the same; 

' this prejudice has spread so widely in Scot- 
land, that I know not whether I found man or 
w'oman, whom I interrogated concerning pay- 
' '\vju tts of money, that could surmount the iilibe- 
f; , ’ desire of deceiving me, by representing every 
ig as dearer than it is. 

I . From Lochbuy we rode a very few miles to 
I ' ‘ he side of MuU which faces Scotland, where, 

5 aving taken leave of our kind protector, Sir 
Vilan, we embarked in a boat, in which the seat 
I i i; ovided for oux* accommodation was a heap of 
i rtgh brushwood ; and on the twenty-second of 
ober reposed at a tolerable inn on the mam 
I 

j On the next day we began oin* journey south- 
i'.vid Is, The weather was tempestuous. For 
" the day the ground was xnugh, and our 
? xses were still small. Had they required] 
t .uch restraint, we might have been reduced to I 


difficulties ; for, I think, we had amongst ns but 
one bridle. We fed the, poor animals , liberally 
and they performed their journey >v6il. In the 
latter part of the day we came to a firm and 
smooth road, made by the soldiers, on which we 
travelled with great security, busied with con- 
templating the scene about us. The night cjime 
on while we had yet a great part of the way to 
go, though not so dark but that we could discern 
the cataracts which poured down the hills on one 
side, and fell into one general channel that ran 
with great violence on the other. The wind 
was loud, the rain was heavy, and the whistling 
of the Mast, the fall of the shower, the rush of 
the cataracts, and the roar of the torrent, made a 
nobler chorus of the rough music of nature than 
it had ever been my chance to hear before. The 
streams which ran across the way from the hills 
to the main current, were so frequent, that after 
a while 1 began to count them; and, in ten 
miles, reckoned fifty-five, probably missing 
some, and having let some pass before they 
forced themselves on my notice. At last we 
came to Inverary, Tvhere w^e found an inn, not 
only commodious, but magiiificent. 

The difficulties of peregi’ination were now at 
an end. Mr. Boswell had the honoui* of being 
known to the duke of Argyle, by whom we wei*e 
very kindly entertained at his splendid seat, and 
supplied with conveniences for surveying his 
spacious park and rising forests. 

After two days’ stay at Inverary we proceeded 
southward over Glencroe, a black and dreary 
region, now made easily passable by a military 
road, which rises from either end of the glen by 
aiiaccliiritynot dangerously steep, but sufficiently 
laborious. In the middle, at the top of the hill, 
is a seat with this inscription, Jiesi, and be ihank- 
fid. Stones were placed to mark the distances, 
which the inhabitants have taken away, resolv- 
ed, they said, to have no iww miles* 

In this rainy season the hills streamed wdth 
waterfalls, which, crossing the way, foimed 
currents on the other side, that ran in contrary 
directions as they feE to the north or south of 
the summit. Being, by the favour of the duke, 
weU mounted, 1 went up and down the hill with 
great convenience. 

From Glencroe we passed through a pleasant 
country to the banks of Loch Lomond, and were 
received at the house of Sir James Colquhoun, 
who is owner of almost all the thirty islands ot 
the lock, which we went In a boat next morning 
to survey. The heaviness of the rain shortened 
our voyage, but we landed on one island planted 
with and stocked with deer, and on another 
containing perhaps not more than half an acre, 
remarkable for the ruins of an old castle, on 
which the osprey builds her annual nest Had 
Loch Lomond been in a happier climate, it 
would have been the boast of ’tvealth and vanity 
to own one of the little which it incloses. 
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and to liaye employed upoa it all the arts of em- 
hellisliment. But as it is, the islets, which 
e >urt the gazer at a distance, disgust him at his 
approach, when he finds instead of soft lawns 
and shady thickets, nothing more than uncul- 
tivated ruggedness. 

Where the loch discharges itself into a river 
called the Leven, we passed a night with Mr. 
Smollett, a relation of Dr. Smollett, to whose 
memory he has raised an obelisk on the bank 
near the house in which he was born. The 
civility and respect which we found at every- 
place, it is ungrateful to omit, and tedious to 
repeat. Here we were met by a post-chaise, 
that conveyed us to Glasgow. 

To describe a city so much frequented as 
Glasgow, is unnecessary. The prosperity of its 
commerce appears by the greatness of many 
private houses, and a general appearance of 
wealth. It is the only episcopal city whose 
cathredal was left standing in the rage of re- 
formation. It is now divided into many sepa- 
rate -places of worship, which, taken all together, 
compose a great pile, that bad beeu some cen- 
turies in building, but was never finished ; for 
the change of religion intercepted its progress, 
before the cross aisle was added, which seems 
essential to a Gothic cathedral. 

The college has not had a sufficient share of 
the increasing magnificence of the place. The 
session, wris begun; for it commences on the 
tenth of October, and continues to the tenth of 
June, hut the students appeared not numerous, 
being, I suppose, not yet returned from their 
several homes. The division of the academical 
year into one session, and one recess, seems to 
me better accommodated to the present state of 
life, than that variegation of time by terms and 
vacatiomj derived from distant centuries, in 
which it was probably, convenient, and still con- 
tinued in the English universities. So many 
solid months as the Scotch scheme of education 
joins together, allow and encourage a plan for 
each part of the year: bat with us, he that has 
settled himself to study in the college, is soon ; 
tempted into the country ; and he that has ad- 
justed his life in the country, is summoned 
back to his college. 

Yet when I have allowed to the universities 
of Scotland a more ratior 'd distribution of time, 

I have given them, so far as my inquiries have 
infoimed me, all that, they can claim. The 
students for the most part, 'gh^thither boys, and 
depart before they are men*5 '.jtb^y carry with 
■them little fundamental knowledgefWd there- 
fore the 'superstructure cannot be®' lofty. The 
grammaivschools are not generally well sup- 
plied ; 'fo^ the character of a schoolmaster behag 
there les^ honourable than in England, is sel- 
dom a^ccepted by men who are capable to adorn 
it, an(h where -the has been deficient, the 

college can eifect little. 


.Men bred in the universities of Scotland, cisn- 
not be expected to be often decorated with the 
splendours of ornamental erudition, , but they 
obtain mediocrity of knowledge, between 
learning and ignorance, not Inadequate to the 
purposes of common life, which is, I believe, 
very widely diffused among them, and which, 
countenanced in general by a national combi- 
nation, so invidious, that their friends cannot' 
defend it, and actuated in particulars by a spirit 
of enterprise, so vigorous, that their nneniies; 
are constrained to praise it, enables thorn to 
find, or to make their way, to employment, 
riches, and distinction. 

From Glasgow we directed our course to 
Auchinleck, an estate devolved, through a long 
series of ancestors,,to Mr. Boswe'lFs father, the 
present possessor. In our way we found several 
places remarkable enough in themselves, but al- 
ready described by those who viewed them at 
more leisure, or with much more skill; and 
stopped tvvo days at Mr. Campbell's, a gentle- 
man married to Mr. Boswell’s sister. 

xVuchinleck, which signifies a Jieldi 

seems not now to have any particular claim h? 
its denomination. It is a district generally ieve 
and sufficiently fertile, but, like ail the westciu 
side of Scotland, incommoded by very frequent 
rain. It was, with the rest of the country, 
generally naked, till the present possessor find-, 
ing, by the growth of some stately trees near 
his old castle, that the ground was fevourabie 
enough to timber, adorned it very diligently 
with annual plantations. 

Lord i^uchinieck, who is one of the Judges of' 
Scotland, and therefore not wholly at leisure 
domestic business or pleasure, has yet found 
time to make improvements in his patrimonj’. 
He has built a house of hewn stone, very 
stately and durable, and bas advanced the value 
of , his lands with great tenderness to his tenants. 

I was, however, less delighted with the ele- 
gance of the modern mansion, than with the 
sullen dignity of the old castle. I clambered 
with Mr. Boswell among the ruins, ivhkif 
afford striking images of ancient life. It is, 
like other castles, built upon a x)oint of rock,* 
and was, I believe, anciently soiTounded with a 
moat. There is another rock near it, to which 
the draw-bridge*, -when it w-as let down, is said 
to have reached. Here, in the ages of tumult r 
and rapine, the laird -was surprised and killed ( 
by the neighbouring chief, who perhaps might* 
have extinguished the family, had he not In a;'- 
few days been seized and hanged, together w'itl'*'- 
his sons, by Douglas, wdio came with his force:, 
to the relief of AucMoleck. 

At no great distance from the house runs e ■ . 
pleasing brook, by a red rock, out of which luu f-' 
been hewn a very agreeable and commodious#; 
summer-house, at less expense,, as lord Auchio-^’’ 
leek toM me, than would have been required to*.*- 
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'i)uild a room of tbe same dimensions. The rock 
seems to liave no more dampness than any other 
wall. Such opportunities of variety it is judi- 
cious not to neglect. 

We now returned to Edinburgh, where I 
passed some days with men of learning, whose 
names want no advancement from my com- 
memoration, or with women of elegance, which 
peidiaps disclaims a pedant’s praise. 

The conversation of the Scots grows every 
day less unpleasiog to the English : their pecu- 
Parities wear fast away; their dialect is likely 
to become in half a century provincial and rustic, 
even to themselves. The great, the learned, the 
ambitious, and the vain, all cultivate the En- 
glish phrase, and the English pronunciation, 
and in splendid companies Scotch is not much 
heard, except now and then from an old lady. 

There is one subject of philosophical curiosity 
to be found in Edinburgh, which no other city 
has to show; a college of the deaf and dumb, 
who are taught to speak, to read, to write, and 
to practise arithmetic, by a gentleman, whose 
name is Braidwood, The number which at- 
^ tends him is, I think, about twelve, which he 
brings together into a little school, and instructs 
according to their several degrees of proficiency. 

I do not mean to mention the instruction of 
the deaf as new. Having been first practised ; 
upon the son of a constable of Spain, it was 
afterwards cultivated with much emulation in ; 
England by Wallis and Holder, and was lately i 
professed by Mr. Baker, who once fiattered me | 
with hopes of seeing his mbthod published, i 
How far any former teachers have succeeded, it ’ 
Is not easy to know ; the improvement of Mr. I 
liraidwood’s pupils is wonderful. They not only I 
speak, write, and understand what is written, I 
but if he that speaks looks towards them, and ; 
modifies his orgaxis by distinct and full utterance, 
they know so well what is spoken, that it is an 
expression scarcely figurative to say they hear 
with the eye. That any have attained to the 
power mentioned by Burnet, of feeling sounds, 
by laying a hand on the speaker’s mouth, I 
know not ; but I have seen so much, that I can 
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believe more; n shigle word, or a short sentence, 
I think, may possibly be so distinguished. 

It will be readily supposed by those that con- 
sider this subject, that Mr. Braidwood’s scholru'S 
spell accui'ately. Orthography is %-itiated among 
such as learn, first to speak and then to wite, 
by imperfect notions of the relation between 
letters and vocal utterance ; but to those studentJa 
every character Is of ecjual import, ance ; Ibr 
letters are to them not symbols of names, but of 
things; when they write, they do not represent 
a sound, but delineate a form. 

This school I visited, ahd found some of the 
scholars waiting for their master, whom they 
are said to receive at his entrance with smiling 
countenances and sparkling eyes, delighted with 
the hope of new ideas. One of the young 
ladies had her slate before her, on which I 
wrote a question consisting of three figures, to 
be multiplied by two figures. She looked upon 
it, and quivering her fingers in a manner which 
I thought very pretty, but of which I knew not 
whether It was art or play, multiplied the sum 
regularly in two_ lines, observing the decimal 
place ; but did not add the two lines together, 
pi'obably disdaining so easy an operation. I 
pointed at tbe place where the sum total should 
stand, 'and she noted it with such expedition as 
seemed to show that she had it only to write. 

It was pleasing to see one of the most des- 
perate of human calamities capable of so much 
help; whatever enlarges hope, will exalt cou- 
rage; after having seen the deaf taught arith- 
metic, who would be afraid to cultivate the 
Hebrides ? 

Such are the things which this journey has 
given me an opportunity of seeing, and such 
arc the reflections which that sight has raised. 
Having passed my time almost wholly in cities, 

I may have been surprised by modes of life and 
appearances of nature, that are familiar to men 
of wider survey and more varied conversation. 
Novelty and ignorance must always be recipro- 
cal, and I cannot but be conscious that my 
thoughts on national manners are the thoughts 
of one who has seen but little. 


THE END, 


